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PREFACE 

The  present  editico  of  Drydtn's  Poetical  Wcrki  ieoks  to  justify  its  ezistenee  by  a  more 
oompleto  oollection  of  Dryden's  wntin^  than  bas  hitherto  been  attempted  in  popular 
fonn,  by  a  earef vl  ooUatioii  of  the  entire  text  with  the  original  editions,  by  the  chrono- 
logical anangemeut  of  its  contents,  and  by  the  reprinting  in  the  Notes  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  commentary  on  Dryden. 

This  Toliime  includes  all  Dryden's  nndonbted  poetical  works,  both  original  and  trans- 
lated, ezeept  his  dramas;  and,  with  the  exception  of  some  hymns  (see  page  919),  all  that 
have  been  attribnted  to  him  with  any  show  of  reason.  An  apology  is  dne  for  giving  to  a 
book  that  omits  so  important  a  division  of  the  poet's  writii^  as  his  dramas  the  title, 
Dryden*s  Podioal  Work$^  bnt  the  inaccuracy  may  be  defended  by  tradition.  Abont  half 
of  Dryden's  critical  essays  also  appear  in  the  volume. 

Details  as  to  the  sources  of  the  text  may  be  found  in  the  notes  to  the  different  poems. 
For  only  a  very  few  minor  pieces  have  I  been  obliged  to  rely  on  copies  made  at  the  British 
Musemn  or  elsewhere.  The  text  of  Dryden's  verse  is  reproduced  without  any  omissions 
whatever  ;  from  his  prose  only  a  few  lines,  in  the  commentary  on  Persius,  are  left  nn- 
priated.  The  labor  of  collation  has  resulted  in  the  restoring  of  Dryden's  own  text  in 
nomeroofl  passages,  especially  in  the  translation  of  Virgil  aod  in  the  prose  essays,  that  had 
Istcr  become  corrupt.  For  new  erftxrs  committed  I  make  no  apology,  but  I  hope  that 
they  are  not  frequent.  The  textual  notes  are  more  extensive  than  in  previous  editions, 
sad  are  geanaUy '  intended  to  include  all  variant  readings  (other  than  obvious  misprints 
and  insignificant  differences  of  spelling)  of  all  important  early  editions.  It  has  seemed 
aeedleas,  however,  to  collate  texts  that  were  evidently  mere  publishers'  reprints,  such  as 
the  later  editions  of  most  of  the  dramas ;  or,  except  in  rare  instances,  to  consider  any 
editions  published  after  Dryden's  death.  The  changes  of  text  made  in  modem  editions 
are  noted,  as  a  rule,  only  when  adopted  here. 

The  chronological  arrangement  of  the  contents  should  give  the  reader  a  clearer  conceiv* 
tion  ni  Dryden's  literary  development,  and  of  his  relation  to  the  politics  of  his  time,  than 
the  clasaified  arrangement  hitherto  followed. 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  great  edition  of  Dryden,  not  the  least  of  his  claims  to  fame,  was  first 
published  in  1806,  just  one  hundred  years  ago.  His  sketches  of  the  men  of  the  seven- 
teentii  oentnry,  and  his  critioal  remarks  on  Dryden's  genius,  not  only  have  independent 
literary  value,  but  show  his  wide  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  society  and  tiie  poli- 
tics of  Dryden's  time.  Unfortunately  he  was  as  inaccurate  and  diffuse  as  he  was  genial 
and  sympathetic.  In  attempting  to  correct  and  condense  Scott's  work,  I  hope  that  I  have 
sot  entirely  destroyed  the  charm  of  his  style. 

Capitals  and  puiustnation  in  this  edition  are  made  to  agree  with  modem  standards.  The 
problem  of  spelling,  as  is  always  tiie  case  in  a  popular  edition  of  an  oM  author,  was  very 
difficult.  No  aatisf  actory  compromise  can  be  made  between  a  literal  reproduction  of  the 
old  editions,  with  all  their  aimless  inoonsistenciesand  irregularities,  and  complete  conform- 

>  8QaM«UHia  «Uoh«dllloiiadariral>le  for  eoOfttioii,  tlioagh  not  for  um  m  »  bMb  for  tbe  totk,  wore  iUMsecMiblo 
temo  aiot|MoifiodiBtlMiy«tat.    11m  inort  imiwrtut  an  tho  ■eoond  odilioiM  of  JfiiMf^ 
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ity  with  modern  usage.  In  geneial,  modern  spelling  has  been  adopted  wherever  the 
change  was  merely  external,  not  affecting  the  pronimoiation  of  a  word:  thus  criiick  ia 
made  critic  ;  buisy,  busy  ;  chuse,  choose  ;  houU^  hoU;  humane  Jdnd^  htmiankind  ;  iuddam^Aud- 
den.  In  honour^  honor^  and  similar  words,  the  latter  form  has  been  adopted,  in  conform- 
ity with  American  usage,  though  the  early  editions  usually  print  honour.  Participles  and 
past  tenses  like  confeued^  confeu^d^  con/ett;  wixedf  mis^d^  mixt,  are  normalized  to  confess^d^ 
mix%  but  an  exception  is  made  of  blest  and  curst  as  participles. 

On  the  other  hand,  spellings  that  apparently  indicate  peouliaritieB  of  English  vocabulary 
or  pronimoiation  in  Dryden's  time  are  retained:  thus,  reek  [rick"],  shewy  breer  [briar'],  thridj 
laund  [town],  preoMe  [pfvst],  whether  [whither'],  then  [than].  Here  also  may  be  mentioned 
Dryden's  Tariation  between  the  forms  them,  *em.  By  diaoarding  such  peculiaritiea,  mod- 
em editions  haye  altered  the  character  of  Dryden's  language,  disguising  its  kinship  with 
Elinbethan  English. 

In  cases  that  seemed  in  any  way  doubtful,  the  incoosistenoies  of  the  early  editions  have 
been  retained,  as  in  salvage,  savage  ;  indued^  endued  ;  desart,  desert.  Thus  on  pagea  872 
and  873  the  spellings  dfs  and  elves  occur  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other  (lines  3 
and  34).  Some  of  these  cases  probably  might  better  have  been  made  consistent,  but  I 
preferred  to  err  on  the  side  of  archaism. 

Dryden's  marks  of  contraction  arc  retained,  as  uipow'r,  wandering,  heaven,  th*  immortal ; 
these  are  important  as  emphasizing  the  reg^ular  flow  of  English  Terse  in  Dryden's  time, 
which  so  often  makes  it  seem  mechanical  to  modem  ears.  But  here,  also,  the  irregulari- 
ties of  the  old  editions  are  followed,  and  except  in  a  few  special  cases  power,  wandering^ 
heaven,  the  immortal,  are  reproduced  whereTer  they  occur  ;  wandring,  howcTer,  is  trana- 
f  ormed  into  wandering. 

The  same  principles  are  followed  for  Latin  names  used  by  Dryden :  thus  Hyarbas, 
Sergesthus  are  not  changed  to  larbas,  Sergestus  ;  but  Meccenas,  Cytheron,  PtoUmy  become 
MtBcenas,  Cithcaron,  Ptolemy,  In  English  proper  names  the  spelling  of  the  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography  is  usually  adopted.  The  titles  of  French  works  referred  to  in  the 
Biographieal  Sketdi  and  the  Notes  are  oidinarily  given  in  the  orthogn^hy  of  the  original 
editions. 

Any  editor  of  a  classic  author  must  depend  largely  on  the  labors  of  his  predecessors. 
Besides  my  use  of  Scott,  I  have  taken  much  material  from  Malone  and  Christie,  and  from 
Professors  Saintsbury,  Ker,  and  Williams.  To  the  last  three  gentlemen  I  am  deeply 
grateful  for  their  courteous  permission  to  make  full  use  of  their  work.  (Professor 
Saintsbury  has  also  kindly  allowed  me  to  use  the  text  of  the  Soott-Saintsbury  edition  as 
a  basis  for  coUation  of  the  Virgil  and  the  Discourse  concerning  Satire,}  Occasional  debts 
to  other  scholars,  notably  Professors  Collins  and  Firth,  are  acknowledged  in  the  Notes. 
I  hope,  howerer,  that  my  commentary  contains  original  contributions  that  will  be  useful  to 
students  of  Dryden. 

This  edition  has  been  in  preparation  since  the  summer  of  1901,  during  which  time  I 
have  been  almost  continuously  resident  in  California,  distant  from  all  large  collections  of 
Drydeniana.  For  this  reason,  and  others  as  well,  I  am  indebted  more  than  most  editors 
to  the  help  of  many  friends.  The  authorities  of  the  Harvard  and  Yale  libraries  have 
generously  sent  their  treasures  to  me  across  the  continent ;  Mr.  T.  J.  Slieman  and  Mr. 
F.  B.  Dexter,  of  those  libraries,  have  been  particularly  courteous  in  the  prompt  attention 
that  they  have  given  to  my  many  requests.  Mr.  Beverly  Chew,  President  of  the  Gro- 
Uer  Club  of  New  York  City,  and  Mr.  Winston  H.  Hagen,  a  member  of  that  club,  loaned 
me  from  their  private  libmries  rare  editions  of  Dryden  that  were  elsewhere  inaocessi- 
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Ue  to  me»  and  the  offioeTs  of  the  Club  granted  me  the  use  of  their  building  while  collat- 
ing or  copying  those  yolumes. 

To  Mr.  £.  H.  Wells,  Curator  of  Modem  English  Literature  in  the  Harvard  Library, 
I  un  more  deeply  indebted  than  I  can  well  express.  His  zeal  and  skill  have  made  the 
Haryard  collection  of  Drydeniana  ezceptionally  complete,  so  that  Cambridge  is  now 
almost  as  satisfactory  a  place  as  London  for  the  editing  of  Dryden's  works.  In  my  own 
bebalf,  though  until  my  labor  of  collating  was  nearly  finished  I  was  a  total  stranger 
to  bim,  he  has  taken  infinite  and  unselfish  pains,  answering  each  of  my  queries  with  the 
utmost  fullness,  and  finally  sending  me  a  card  catalogue,  prepared  with  great  detail,  of 
the  Harvard  Dryden  collection.  Largely  through  his  aid,  the  bibliographical  information 
in  this  volume  is,  I  think,  somewhat  more  complete  than  in  previous  editions. 

Professors  G.  L.  Eattredge  and  F.  N.  Robinson  of  Harvard  University  have  aided  me 
in  many  ways,  especially  by  advice  in  regard  to  the  text  of  the  volume,  and  Fkt>f essor 
W.  A.  Neilson  has  helped  me  very  greatly  by  looking  up  questions  that  have  arisen 
dmiog  the  reading  of  the  proof  and  in  the  preparation  of  the  Notes.  Mr.  C.  J.  Barr, 
Assistant  Librarian  of  the  John  Crerar  Library  in  Chicago,  has  generously  aided  me  by 
the  gift  of  a  copy  of  his  valuable  unpublished  Bibliography  of  Dryden,  I  am  indebted  also 
to  Professors  £.  K.  Rand  and  W.  S.  Ferguson  of  Harvard,  Professor  W.  T.  Brewster 
of  Columbia,  Professor  B.  O.  Foster  of  Stanford,  and  to  my  colleagues.  Professors 
H.  Morse  Stephens,  W.  A.  Merrill,  W.  M.  Hart,  H.  W.  Prescott,  and  T.  F.  Sanford  of 
the  University  of  California,  for  assistance  of  various  kinds.  Some  minor  obligations 
are  acknowledged  in  the  Notes. 

Finally,  all  my  other  debts  for  aid  in  this  edition  of  Dryden  are  as  nothing  compared 
to  that  I  owe  my  wife,  whose  name,  as  joint  editor,  might  well  have  been  added  to  my 
own.  She  has  collated,  as  well  as  I  myself,  every  piece  in  this  volume,  and  has  read 
with  me  every  line  of  the  proof.  She  has  prepared  the  Indexes,  and  has  borne  the  larger 
psrt  of  the  labor  of  making  the  Olossary  ready  for  the  press.  She  has  revised  the  Bio^ 
grapkieal  Sketch  and  the  Notes,  giving  me  invaluable  advice  in  regard  to  them,  and  has 
oodperated  with  me  in  other  ways  too  numerous  for  mention  here. 

G.  R.  N. 

BsBxsLarr,  Caufobnia, 
December  1,  1906. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH 


I 


John  Drtden  is  the  greatest  and  the  most  lepresentatiTe  English  man  of  letters  of 
the  last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century.  From  the  death  of  Milton  in  1674  to  his  own 
in  1700  no  other  writer  can  compare  with  him  in  yersatilitj  and  power;  indeed,  in  the 
yaried  character  of  his  work,  as  dramatist,  satirist,  controversialist,  translator,  and  critic, 
he  has  few  rivals  in  the  entire  history  of  English  literature.  Though  he  composed  his 
most  important  original  poems  to  serve  some  passing  political  purpose,  he  made  them 
immortal  by  his  literary  genius.  Half  unconsciously  he  became  the  founder  of  a  literary 
school  that  retained  its  preeminence  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  his  death.  Any 
aecoont  of  his  life  should  deal  primarily  with  his  writings  and  with  the  political  events  that 
gave  the  occasion  for  many  of  them  ;  at  the  same  time  it  should  pay  due  heed  to  Dryden's 
own  personality,  which  has  not  always  been  treated  with  the  respect  that  it  deserves. 
Dryden  was  by  profession  a  writer,  not  a  hero  or  prophet ;  he  suffers  by  the  inevitable 
comparison  with  his  great  contemporary  Milton.  Tet,  beneath  his  superficial  inconsistency 
he  had  a  large  general  honesty  and  uprightness,  and  the  fierce  invective  of  his  satires 
must  not  blind  us  to  his  kindliness  and  generosity.  Though  not  heroic,  Dryden  is  emi- 
nently lovable. 

Dryden's  parents  were  landed  gentry.  His  father,  Erasmus  Dryden,  third  son  of  Sir 
Erasmus  Dryden,  baronet,  married  on  October  21, 1630,  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Reverend 
Henry  Pickering,  rector  of  Aldwinde  All  Saints,  in  Northamptonshire.  John  Dryden, 
the  first  of  the  fourteen  children  of  this  marriage,  is  said  to  have  been  bom  on  August  9, 
1631,^  at  the  parsonage  house  of  Aldwincle  All  Saints,  the  residence  of  his  mother's 
parents.  He  was  brought  up  under  strongly  Puritan  influences,  since  both  the  Drydens 
and  the  Pickerings  took  the  side  of  the  Parliament  in  its  conflict  against  Charles  I.  He 
was  educated  first  at  Westminster  School  in  London,  under  the  famous  master.  Dr.  Busby, 
to  whom  he  later  sent  his  own  sons;  and  next  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
matriculated  in  July,  1650,  and  where  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  January,  1654. 

The  Conclusion  Book  of  Trinity  College  records  that  in  July,  1652,  Dryden  was  disci- 
plined for  ''  his  disobedience  to  the  vice  master,  and  his  contumacy  in  taking  his  punish- 
ment inflicted  by  him."  A  pleasanter  glimpse  of  the  young  poet  is  given  In  a  letter 
quoted  by  Mr.  Christie  :  **  Dryden  .  .  .  was  reckoned  a  man  of  good  parts  and  learning 
while  in  college :  he  had  .  .  .  read  over  and  very  well  understood  all  the  Greek  and 
Latin  poets.  He  stayed  to  take  his  bachelor's  degree,  but  his  head  was  too  roving 
and  active,  or  what  else  you  'U  call  it,  to  confine  himself  to  a  college  life;  and  so  he  left 
it  and  went  to  London  into  gayer  company,  and  set  up  for  a  poet,  which  he  was  as  well 
qualified  for  as  any  man."  ' 

While  at  school  and  college  Dryden  had  made  some  trifling  experiments  in  writing 
verse.     At  Westminster  School  he  had  translated,  as  <<  a  Thursday-night's  exercise,"'  the 

^  HaloiM  points  oot  that  this  date  rerts  on  no  better  authority  than  a  note  by  Pope,  flirt  printed  in  the  1735 
edition  ol  hie  works. 

•  See  Seleei  Poem*  by  Dryden,  ed.  Christie  and  Firth,  Oxford,  1893,  page  zvi. 

•  8eepag»966. 
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Third  Satire  of  PersiuSf  and  had  composed  in  honor  of  his  deceased  schoolmate.  Lord 
Hastings,  an  elegy  which  is  still  preserred.  In  1650  he  prefixed  a  short  complimen- 
tary poem  to  Sum  and  Parnassus,  a  collection  of  religious  poems  by  his  friend  John 
Hoddesdon.  In  1655  he  wrote  a  curious  letter  to  his  cousin  Honor  Driden,  mingling 
Terse  and  prose  in  a  strain  of  conyentional  and  not  too  delicate  gallantry.  These  early 
pieces  are  full  of  extrayagant  conceits  of  the  school  of  Cowley,  and  show  at  the  best  only 
a  boyish  dexterity  in  copying  a  prevailing  literary  fashion. 

Nothing  is  known  of  Dryden's  life  between  1654  and  1658.  In  June,  1654,  his  father 
had  died,  leaving  to  him,  as  the  eldest  son,  landed  property  which  yielded  about  forty 
pounds  a  year,  enough  at  that  time  to  support  a  single  man  in  decent  comfort.  A  year 
later,  if  the  heading  of  the  letter  to  Honor  Driden  be  correct,  he  was  still  at  Cambridge. 
From  this  fantastic  epistle,  which  indicates  nothing  more  than  a  college  flirtation,  some 
critics  have  strangely  concluded  that  the  young  poet  was  seriously  in  love  with  his  cousin. 
Whether  he  continued  to  reside  in  Cambridge,  or  returned  to  his  father's  estate  after  1655, 
cannot  positively  be  determined.  If  Shadwell  is  correct  in  speaking  of  him,  '*  when  he 
came  first  to  town,"  as  "  a  raw  young  fellow  of  seven  and  twenty," »  he  did  not  remove 
to  London  and  "  set  up  for  a  poet "  until  1658. 

Dryden's  life  after  his  settlement  in  London  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three 
periods:  the  first  ending  in  1681,  the  second  in  1688,  and  the  third  with  his  death  in  1700. 
In  the  first  period,  after  a  few  occasional  poems,  Dryden  chose  the  drama  as  the  most 
profitable  field  of  literary  work,  and  by  his  success  in  it  became  the  leading  English 
man  of  letters  of  his  time.  In  1681,  having  from  a  number  of  causes  become  thoroughly 
dissatisfied  with  his  occupation  as  a  playwright,  he  turned  to  satire  and  controversial  writ- 
ing, both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  brought  his  consummate  literary  skill  to  the  service  of 
the  royal  power  and  the  Tory  party.  By  the  Revolution  of  1688,  he  was  deprived  of  his 
position  as  a  court  favorite,  and  thrown  back  upon  his  pen  for  support.  After  some 
attempts,  only  partially  successful,  to  recover  his  position  as  a  popular  dramatist,  he 
found  a  congenial  occupation  as  a  translator  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  and  as  a 
modemizer  of  Chaucer. 

II 
When  Dryden  settled  in  London,  his  first  patron  was  his  own  cousin.  Sir  Gilbert  Pick- 
ering, a  favorite  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  one  of  the  peers  nominated  by  him  to  his  upper 
house.  The  great  Protector  himself  was  nearing  his  end;  he  died  on  September  3, 1658, 
after  a  short  illness,  but  the  Puritan  government  still  seemed  firmly  established  in  Eng- 
land. Thus  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  Dryden's  first  important  work  was  A  Poem 
vpon  the  Death  of  his  Late  Highness  Oliver,  Lord  Protector  of  England,  Scotland,  Sf  Ireland, 
which  was  probably  written  soon  after  Cromwell's  funeral  on  November  23, 1658.  In 
this  elegy  he  adopts  the  four-line  stanza  that  Davenant  had  brought  into  prominence  by 
his  Gondibert.  His  style,  simpler  and  more  direct  than  in  his  earlier  poems,  shows  the 
influence  of  the  study  of  Davenant,  and  also,  no  doubt,  of  Denham  and  Waller.  As  a 
young,  ambitious  literary  man,  Dryden  began  his  career  by  copying  authors  of  established 
reputation.  This  imitative  method  he  followed  to  some  extent  through  his  whole  life, 
modifying  and  developing  his  own  numbers  by  the  constant  reading  of  earlier  poets. 
The  critical  faculty  was  always  a  prominent  element  in  his  genius.  Tet  in  stanzas  like 
that  which  concludes  the  poem,  he  already  shows  that  vigorous,  rapid  verse  which  remains 
his  distinguishing  characteristic  among  English  poets  :  — 

^  See  The  Medal  of  John  Bays. 
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His  ashes  in  a  peaoeful  urn  shall  rest ;  ^       ^      i 

His  name  a  great  example  stands,  to  show  '7    /     *  *>      / 

How  strangely  high  endeavors  may  he  hlest,  '^'  ' 

Where  piety  and  yalor  jointly  go. 

(Page  7,  lines  145-148.) 

At  the  Restoration  of  King  Charles  II  in  1660,  Dryden  joined  the  Royalist  party,  and 
expressed  his  loyalty  to  the  new  government  in  three  poem's,  Aztrmi  Redux^  and  addresses, 
To  his  Sacred  Majesty,  and  To  my  Lord  ChanceUoTy  written  in  the  heroic  couplet,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  years  1660, 1661,  and  1662.  The  contrast  between  his  earlier  praise  of  Crom- 
well and  the  adulation  of  royalty  in  these  poems  is  certainly  offensive  to  a  modem  reader. 
But  Dryden's  change  of  heart,  Uiough  emphasized  by  his  ability  to  clothe  his  opinions  with 
rhetorical,  hyperbolic  flourishes  that  pleased  his  contemporaries,  and  with  a  vigorous  verse 
that  still  has  a  certain  charm,  merely  reflected  that  of  the  majority  of  people  about  him. 
Nobody  thinks  of  drawing  up  an  indictment  agaiost  the  English  nation  for  its  inconstancy, 
and  only  Dryden's  later  eminence  has  caused  him  to  be  singled  out  for  special  censure. 
Henceforth  Dryden  wiU  be,  with  the  possible  exception  of  a  few  months  in  1680-^1,  a 
consistent  member  of  the  Tory  party. 

Dryden's  change  of  politics  had  been  accompanied  by  his  forming  new  associations. 
He  became  intimate  with  the  family  of  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Berkshire,  a  loyalist 
noble,  at  least  three  of  whose  sons,  Edward,  Robert,  and  James,  were  dabblers  in  litera- 
ture. With  Sir  Robert  Howard,  the  sixth  son,  he  began  a  friendship  that  lasted,  despite 
an  interruption  caused  by  a  quarrel  on  literary  questions,  until  Sir  Robert's  death  in  1696.^ 
This  alliance  with  a  loyalist  family  was  cemented  by  Dryden's  marriage,  on  December  1, 
1663,  with  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  house.  Scandal,  unsupported 
by  any  conclusive  evidence,  reports  that  Dryden's  wife  was  no  better  than  she  should 
be,  and  even  that  the  poet  was  forced  into  marriage  with  her  by  her  "  brawny  brothers."  ' 
Though  it  is  needless  to  enter  into  the  details  of  this  somewhat  imsavory  subject,  a  few 
general  remarks  may  throw  light  on  the  situation.  The  numberless  sneers  at  marriage 
in  Dryden's  writings  are  merely  a  reflection  of  the  literary  fashion  of  the  time,  and 
proTe  nothing  as  to  his  own  experience.  More  important  is  the  fact  that  in  the  numerous 
letters  which  have  been  preserved  from  his  later  years,  Dryden  refers  only  casually  to  his 
wife,  and  never  with  any  expressions  of  affection.  His  own  character,  at  least  in  his 
earlier  life,  was  probably  not  different  from  that  of  the  licentious  young  noblemen  whose 
associate  he  was  proud  to  proclaim  himself.  His  long  intrigue  with  the  actress  Anne 
Reeve  was  a  never^failing  subject  for  jest  from  his  opponents.  On  the  other  band,  both 
Dryden  and  his  wife  show  in  their  letters  a  charming  parental  tenderness  for  their  three 
sons.  Perhaps  Dryden's  marriage  may  be  dismissed  as  one  of  convenience,  good  or 
bad,  which  had  at  all  events  no  disastrous  results.  It  seems  to  have  brought  Dryden 
some  addition  to  his  income,  in  the  form  of  a  small  estate  in  Wiltshire. 

At  about  this  time  Dryden  gained  the  favor  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  (an  illegiti- 
mate son  of  Charles  II)  and  of  his  duchess,  to  whom  in  1667  he  dedicated  The  Indian 
Emperor ^  and  to  whom  he  gives  the  title,  in  Absalom  and  Achitophel  (line  34),  of  '*  the 
charming  Annabel." 

Meanwhile  Dryden  had  been  doing  literary  hack  work,  writing  prefaces  and  the  like, 

I  Some  complimoitary  yersea,  prefixed  to  aa  edifcioii  of  Howard's  poenu  pabUthed  in  1660,  are  the  itnb  token  of 
this  friendahip. 

*  The  chief  attack  on  the  character  of  Dryden's  wife  is  contained  in  a  scnrrilous  tract,  Satyr  to  his  3/um,  by  ths 
nihor  of  Absalom  and  Aehilophely  published  in  1682,  nineteen  years  after  the  date  of  the  marriage.  On  the 
whole  aabject,  see  Soott's  L{fe  c/  Dryden^  and  the  notes  to  it  bj  Batntsbory,  in  Bcott-Saintsbury  edition,  i.  74-78. 
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for  the  bookseller  Herrmgrnan,  who  issued  his  Astrcaa  Redux  in  1660  and  remained  his 
publisher  until  1679.  Of  these  minor  labors  no  record  remains.^  Dryden  was  not  a 
man  with  a  mission;  he  had  no  new  thoughts  to  give  to  the  world,  and  no  intense  emo- 
tions that  clamored  for  utterance.  He  merely  desired,  like  thousands  of  joung  men  of 
our  own  day,  to  make  his  way  in  the  world  by  writing,  for  which  he  felt  a  natural  incli- 
nation, and  he  was  ready  to  adopt  whatever  literary  form  seemed  likely  to  be  profitable, 
financially  and  socially.  Had  he  lived  now,  he  would  have  become  a  journalist.  In  the 
years  following  the  Restoration,  the  only  branch  of  literature  that  promised  steady  and 
adequate  remuneration  was  the  drama;  and  to  this,  notwithstanding  that  he  felt  little 
inborn  talent  for  it,  he  soon  turned  his  almost  undivided  attention. 

Dryden's  work  for  the  stage  &lls  into  three  &irly  distinct  divisions.  After  a  period 
of  apprentioeship  and  experiment,  he  won  immense  success  as  the  chief  writer  of  a  new 
y  type  of  drama,  the  ''  heroic  play; "  his  most  famous  work  of  this  class  is  The  Conquest  of 
Granada,  acted  in  1670  (1671?).  Next,  dissatisfied  with  the  plays  that  had  brought  him 
popularity,  he  developed,  after  a  new  series  of  experiments,  a  type  of  tragedy  that  imi- 
tated the  methods  of  dramatic  construction  used  by  Comeille  and  Racine,  but  the  style 
and  character-drawing  of  Shakespeare.  His  finest  production  of  this  sort  is  All  for  Love, 
acted  in  1677.  After  A II  for  Love  Dryden  adopted  no  new  dramatic  methods;  he  merely 
used  anew  devices  of  which  he  had  already  tried  the  effect. 

In  1660  there  was  an  immediate  revival  of  the  theater,  which  had  ceased  to  exist  in 
England  on  the  suppression  of  stage-plays  by  Parliament  in  1642.  The  traditions  of  the 
old  drama  survived,  and  one  prominent  writer.  Sir  William  Davenant,  connected  the  old 
time  with  the  new.  On  the  other  hand,  upon  the  return  of  the  king  and  his  followers 
from  their  exile  in  France,  French  fashions,  and  to  a  less  extent  French  ideas,  became  a 
potent  influence  in  the  new  English  drama,  which,  even  more  than  that  of  the  time  of 
Charles  I,  depended  on  the  court  for  support.  Without  attempting  an  elaborate  analysis 
of  the  drama  at  the  time  Dryden  began  his  career,  we  may  distinguish  in  it  at  least  five 
different  types.  (1)  The  English  comedy  of  humor,  descended  from  Ben  Jonson.  This 
deals  primarily  with  the  lower  orders  of  society;  it  presents  men  and  women  marked  by 
one  predominant  trait,  or  humor.  (2)  Comedy  of  manners,  represented  in  the  old  drama, 
for  example,  by  several  plays  of  Shirley.  This  deals  primarily  with  the  higher  ranks  of 
socieiy,  and  depends  for  its  effect  largely  on  the  reproduction  of  the  superficial  manners 
of  cultivated  circles.  This  type  was  soon  strongly  affected  by  French  models,  notably 
the  works  of  Moli^re.  (3)  Comedy  of  intrigue,  depending  for  its  effect  on  an  involved 
plot,  full  of  unexpected  turns  of  fortune.  Some  comedies  of  Shakespeare  and  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  such  for  instance  as  Ttoelfth  Night,  approach  this  type.  In  ihe  Res- 
toration period,  however,  the  type  owed  much  to  Spanish  influence,  both  directly  and 
through  the  French  drama:  hence  such  comedies  came  to  be  known  as  '<  Spanish  plots." 
(4)  Romantic  tragedy,  derived  from  the  work  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  (5)  Tragedy 
of  the  '<  classic  "  type,  obedient  to  the  rules  of  the  Renaissance  dramatic  critics.  This 
form  of  drama,  though  it  was  well  known  to  the  Elizabethan  dramatists,  had  never  be- 
come really  popular  on  the  English  stage  before  the  closing  of  the  theaters.  In  France, 
however,  after  the  appearance  of  Comeille's  Cid  in  1636,  it  won  a  decisive  victory,  and 
through  the  masterpieces  of  Comeille  and  Racine  it  powerfully  affected  the  practice  of 
the  Restoration  playwrights. 

Fully  as  important  as  the  direct  influence  of  the  French  drama  on  the  English  was  the 
influence  of  the  dramatic  rules  just  mentioned,  which  had  been  developed  by  a  succession 
^  Th«  statement  tlwt  he  engaged  in  them  reate  only  on  the  authority  of  Shadwell. 
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of  ItaUan  and  French  critics,  and  had  been  adopted  as  guiding  principles  by  French 
dramatists.  Of  them  the  most  important  were  the  famous  three  nnities,  of  time,  phuse, 
and  action.  The  first  prescribes  that  the  time  of  action  of  a  play  shall  not  exceed  one 
day;  the  second,  that  the  scene  of  action  shall  remain  unchanged,  or  at  least  not  depart 
from  the  limits  of  a  single  city;  the  third,  that  each  drama  must  have  one  central  plot, 
to  which  aU  subordinate  intrigues,  if  they  exist,  must  directly  contribute. 

French  literature  made  its  influence  felt  on  the  drama  in  two  more  ways.  In  the  first 
place,  French  tragedy  was  inyariably  written  in  rhymed  yerse.  English  dramatists,  when 
they  came  to  imitate  this  practice,  could  fortify  themselves  by  occasional  precedents  in 
their  own  predecessors  of  "  the  former  age."  Again,  the  favorite  prose  fiction  of  the 
time  was  the  French  chivalrous  romances  of  CalprenMe  and  Mile,  de  Scud^ry.  These 
vast  works,  extending  through  some  dozen  volumes  apiece,  treat  of  the  adventures  of  gal- 
lant knights  and  faithful  ladies;  their  scene  may  be  in  ancient  Greece  or  Persia,  or  in 
barbarian  Turkey,  but  the  sentiments  expressed  in  them  are  those  of  elaborate,  ceremonial 
gallantry,  akin  to  the  artificial  etiquette  of  the  French  court.  Love  and  honor  are  the 
foundation  of  every  plot,  —  in  fact,  the  only  emotions  recognized  by  the  heroes  and  hero- 
ines. Evidently,  when  such  fictions  were  the  favorite  reading  of  English  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  their  spirit  would  soon  make  itself  felt  upon  the  stage. 

Finally,  Diyden's  dramatic  work  will  be  greatly  affected  by  the  **  heroic  poem,"  or 
artificial  epic,  of  which  Tasso's  JerustUem  Delivered  is  the  best  example.  This  literary 
form  was  a  favorite  subject  of  discussion  in  Dryden's  time,  and  was  regarded  as  <<the 
greatest  work  which  the  soul  of  man  is  capable  to  perform."  ^  The  romances  that  have 
just  been  mentioned  are,  in  large  measure,  heroic  poems  told  in  prose,  so  that  their  influ- 
ence cooperates  with  that  of  the  heroic  poem  in  the  strict  sense. 

Dryden's  work  as  a  dramatist  was  essentially  eclectic.  He  himself  was  by  temper,  as 
we  have  seen,  a  critic  rather  than  a  creative  artist,  and  in  his  criticism  two  currents  may 
be  distinguished.  Keenly  sensible  to  literary  merit  wherever  he  found  it,  he  was  a  de- 
voted admirer  of  Shakespeare,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  Ben  Jonson.  On  the  other 
hand,  through  his  logical,  analytic,  somewhat  scholastic  temperament,  he  recognized  the 
power  of  the  new  French  criticism,  with  its  hard  and  fast  rules  of  dramatic  construction. 
Hence  in  his  own  dramatic  work  he  constantly  tried  to  combine  elements  which  he  had 
found  effective  in  other  dramatists,  in  a  form  which  should  not  too  far  diverge  from  the 
dictates  of  the  current  dramatic  criticism. 

In  The  Wild  Gallant  (1663),  his  first  comedy,  written  in  prose,  Dryden  attempted 
to  unite  humor  studies,  imitated  from  Jonson,  and  wit  combats,  probably  suggested  by 
Fletcher,  in  a  Spanish  plot,  constructed  with  some  regard  to  the  three  unities.  His  next 
work.  The  Rival  Ladies  (1663  or  1664),  he  wrote  mainly  in  blank  verse,  and  again  con- 
structed a  Spanish  plot,  which  he  decorated  with  a  few  scenes  in  the  **  new  way  "  of  the 
heroic  couplet,  introduced  into  the  English  drama  principally  by  Roger  Boyle,  Earl  of 
Orrery.  He  also  assisted  his  brother-in-law,  Sir  Robert  Howard,  in  the  composition  of 
The  Indian  Queen^  a  tragedy,  or  more  strictly  an  **  heroic  play,"  written  entirely  in  the 
rhymed  couplet.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of  this  piece,  he  composed  independently  a 
sequel  to  it,  The  Indian  Emperor  (1664  or  1665),  a  drama  of  the  same  species.  These 
V heroic  plays"  are  the  one  type  of  English  drama  in  which  Dryden  excels  all  other 
writers;  his  succeeding  works  of  the  same  sort  are  Tyrannic  Lave  (1669),  The  Conquest 
of  Granada  (1670  or  1671),  and  Aureng-Zebe  (1675).  Briefly,  they  aim  to  reproduce  on 
the  stage  the  effect  of  an  heroic  poem.  They  are  all,  like  The  Indian  Emperor,  written 
X  Bm  DedteaMtm  of  the  .Xntit,  psge  487. 
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wholly  in  the  rhymed  couplet,  which  was  then  regarded  as  the  appropriate  form  for 
English  ejuo  poetry.  Unlike  other  English  tragedies  of  the  time,  they  contain  no  comic 
underplot,  and  they  usually  haye  a  happy  ending.  Their  plots  are  frequently  taken  from 
the  French  romances.  In  character-drawing  and  diction  they  are  powerfully  affected 
both  by  the  romances  and  by  epic  poetry.  Love  and  chiYalric  honor  are  practically 
the  only  passions  that  animate  their  characters.^  Their  diction,  high-flown,  often  bom- 
bastic, makes  no  pretense  at  realism;  the  spectators,  like  those  at  an  opera  in  our  own  day, 
were  expected  to  leare  their  common  sense  at  home.  Indeed,  the  plays  as  a  whole,  be- 
sprinkled with  dances  and  songs,  and  decorated  with  scenery  more  elaborate  than  had 
hitherto  been  used  for  the  regular  drama  iu  England,  were  themselves  half  operatic  in 
their  effect.  By  their  tumult  and  bustle  these  plays  continue  the  traditions  of  the  English 
stage,  with  no  regard  for  French  decorum;  in  this  respect  they  remind  us  of  Marlowe's 
Tamburlaine,  Their  plots,  however,  are  constructed  with  some  outward  regard  for  the 
rules  of  French  dramatic  criticism:  in  the  two  parts  of  The  Conquest  of  Granada  a  whole 
series  of  battles  is  compressed  within  the  space  of  two  days.  The  heroic  plays  offend 
our  twentieth-century  taste  by  their  bombast  and  artificiality;  in  their  own  time  they 
pleased  audiences  French  enough  to  relish  artificial  gallantry,  English  enough  to  love 
soimd  and  fury. 

By  the  success  of  The  Indian  Emperor  Dryden  became  the  most  prominent  living  Eng- 
lish dramatist,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  veteran  Davenant,  who  died  soon  after, 
in  1668.  Between  The  Indian  Emperor  and  Tyrannic  Love,  he  produced  a  tragi-comedy. 
Secret  Love  (1667),  and  two  comedies,  Sir  Martin  Mar^AU  (1667)  and  An  Evening^ s  Love 
(1668),  (the  former  a  mere  adaptation  of  Moli^re's  L'Etourdi),  and  collaborated  with 
Davenant  on  a  debased  version  of  Shakespeare's  Tempest  (1667).  Secret  Love,  by  its 
mingling  of  a  comic  intrigue  with  a  serious  plot  taken  from  Le  Grand  Cyrus,  a  famous 
romance,  by  Mile,  de  Scud^ry,  reminds  us  at  once  of  the  heroic  plays  and  of  the  roman- 
tic tragedies  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  In  this  play  and  in  An  Evening^s  Love  Dryden 
made  his  first  essay  at  the  comedy  of  manners,  attempting  to  depict  on  the  stage  the  life 
of  court  socieiy.  —  About  1668  he  became  a  shareholder  in  the  King's  Company,  one  of 
the  two  licensed  companies  of  players  in  London,  contracting  in  return  to  write  three 
plays  a  year  for  his  associates.  This  arrangement  gave  him  an  income  of  three  or  four 
hundred  pounds  a  year  until  1672,  when  the  profits  of  the  company  were  much  diminished 
by  the  burning  of  their  playhouse.  Though  he  did  not  fulfil  his  part  of  the  contract, 
apparently  writing  less  than  one  play  a  year,  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  it 
until  1678,  when  he  deserted  his  partners,  whose  fortunes  had  been  gradually  waning, 
and  gave  his  plays  to  their  rivals,  the  Duke's  Company.  The  great  success  of  his  best 
heroic  play,  The  Conquest  of  Granada,  probably  reconciled  the  King's  Company  to  his 
neglect  of  the  letter  of  his  agreement. 

In  1668  Dryden  published  his  most  important  critical  work.  An  Essay  of  Dramatic 
Poesy,  in  which  he  attempted  both  to  lay  down  the  general  principles  of  dramatic  criticism 
and  to  defend  his  own  dramatic  methods.  In  this  essay  he  dismisses  in  a  few  words  the 
drama  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  with  which  he  was  but  superficially  acquainted,  as  being 
little  adapted  to  delight  modem  audiences,  or  to  instruct  modem  dramatists.  The  older 
English  drama  he  regards  as  the  greatest  in  the  world.     At  the  same  time,  the  principles 

1  In  the  romantic  plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  signs  o£  this  conyentional  drawing  of  character  had  already 
begun  to  appear.  Professor  J.  W.  Tupper,  however,  in  his  article  on  The  Relation  of  the  Heroic  Play  to 
the  Romance  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  (Publications  of  the  Modem  Language  Association  of  America,  vol.  xz), 
seems  to  oyer^stimate  the  kinship  between  the  two  types  be  discusses. 
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of  Uie  Freneh  dramatists,  he  admits,  are  superior  to  those  of  the  English,  though  their 
performaiioe  as  a  whole,  owing  to  inadequate  style  and  oharacteivdrawing,  is  inferior. 
In  but  one  type  of  construction  is  the  English  theater  manifestly  superior  to  the  French, 
in  tragi-comedy,  which  Dryden  boldly  exalts  as  <'  a  more  pleasant  way  of  writing  for  the 
stage  than  was  ever  known  to  the  ancients  or  modems  of  any  nation."  This  daring  state- 
ment is  at  once  a  defense  of  Shakespeare  and  Beaumont  and  fletoher,  and  a  plea  for 
Dryden's  own  practice  in  such  plays  as  Secret  Love.  Further,  in  order  to  justify  his 
beloYed  heroic  plays,  Dryden  gives  a  long  argument  in  favor  of  the  use  of  rhyme  in  the 
diama,  and  of  tumult  on  the  stage,  in  contrast  to  the  French  theatrical  decorum. 

At  the  present  time  An  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy  is  less  interesting  for  its  substance 
than  for  the  style  in  which  it  is  written.  The  critical  dicta  are  for  the  most  part  bor^ 
rowed  from  older  authors,  notably  Scaliger,  Ben  Jonson,  and,  above  all,  Comeille.  The  - 
style,  easy,  graceful,  flowing,  ia  a  model  of  what  good  critical  prose  should  be.  In  its 
combined  dignity  and  simplicity,  Dryden's  prose  —  his  <<  other  harmony,"  as  he  later 
terms  it  (page  741)  —  has  never  been  surpasised.  Though  he  writes  only  a  fei^  years 
after  Milton  and  Browne,  his  essays  are  so  modem  in  their  diction  that  they  might  seem, 
except  for  an  occasional  quaint  phrase,  the  work  of  a  great  artist  of  our  own  day. 

Dryden's  eminence  was  now  universally  recognized.  In  1662  he  had  been  elected 
a  member  of  the  newly  founded  Royal  Society.  His  early  poems  give  evidence  of  a 
strong,  though  of  course  a  dilettante  interest  in  science.  In  his  critical  essays  he  insists 
that  a  poet  must  not  only  be  skilful  in  the  use  of  language,  but  must  be  conversant  with 
an  arts  and  sciences,  and  must  acquire  polish  and  a  knowledge  of  men  and  manners  by 
eimstant  association  with  the  best  society.  This  ideal,  of  the  cultivated  man  of  letters, 
as  distinguished  from  the  Grub  Street  writer,  he  himself  strove  to  attain.  In  Annus 
Mhrabilisy  the  chief  work  of  his  first  period,  aside  from  his  dramas,  he  parades,  somewhat 
pedantically  as  yet,  the  learning  derived  from  his  special  studies.  In  August,  1670,  he 
received  the  posts  of  Poet  Laureate  (vacant  since  the  death  of  Davenant  in  1668)  and 
Historiographer  Royal  (vacant  since  the  death  of  Howell  in  1666).  These  two  positions 
yielded  him  a  salary  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year,  to  which  a  further  pension  of  one 
hundred  pounds  was  subsequently  added.  Dryden's  reputation  as  a  writer,  and  his 
worldly  prosperity,  now  rested  apparently  on  secure  and  lasting  foundations. 

Soon  after  his  triumph  with  The  Conquest  of  Granada,  however,  Dryden's  position  was 
vigorously  assailed.  The  high-flown  style,  the  exaggerated  character-drawing,  and  the 
complicated  plots  of  the  heroic  plays  made  them  an  easy  mark  for  ridicule.  In  an  effort 
to  bring  contempt  on  the  whole  type,  Greorge  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  aided  by 
some  other  wits  of  the  time,  wrote  the  stinging  farce  of  The  Rehearsal^  which  was  first 
acted  in  December,  1671.  In  this  play,  Mr.  Bayes,  a  fashionable  poet,  who  represents 
Dryden,  invites  two  gentlemen  to  attend  a  rehearsal  of  his  new  drama,  which  proves 
to  be  a  mess  of  nonsense,  concocted  largely  of  parodies  of  Dryden's  plays,  especially 
The  Conquest  of  Granada.  Lacy,  the  actor  who  created  the  part  of  Mr.  Bayes,  was  cos- 
tamed  to  imitate  Dryden,  and  was  taught  to  mimic  his  tricks  of  speech  and  his  halting 
manner  of  recitation.  To  modem  readers  the  wit  of  this  clever  satire  seems  irresistible. 
It  naturally  raised  a  laugh  at  Dryden's  expense,  but  it  did  him  little  serious  harm.  Just 
as  we  can  now  enjoy  Calverley's  parodies  of  Browning,  while  still  admiring  their  origi- 
nals, so  ^  gentlemen  of  wit  and  sense  "  in  Dryden's  time  could  applaud  both  The  Re- 
hearsal and  The  Conquest  of  Granada. 

Perhaps  Buckingham's  attack  deterred  Dryden  from  inunediately  producing  another 
heroic  play.    His  succeeding  works  were  Marriage  h.  la  Mode,  The  Assignation,  and 
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Amboynaf  all  apparently  fint  acted  in  1672,  though  Marriage  a  la  Mode  was  probably  writ- 
ten in  the  preceding  year.  Of  these  plays  the  first  is  a  lively  comedy  of  manners,  mixed 
with  a  rather  crude  tragic  plot,  in  the  heroic  style  ;  the  second  is  an  inferior  comedy,  a 
poor  attempt  at  humorous  work;  and  the  third,  a  still  more  wretched  tragedy,  huddled 
up  in  haste  to  serve  a  political  purpose.  In  AnU)&yna,  Dryden  sought  to  inflame  the 
English  against  the  Dutch,  with  whom  they  were  then  at  war,  thus  supporting  a  policy 
for  which  he  later  fiercely  condemned  Lord  Shaftesbury.  The  play  (and  notably  the  pro- 
logue and  epilogue,  which  are  printed  in  this  volume)  is  interesting  as  the  author's  first 
attempt  at  political  satire. 

A  more  serious  vexation  than  The  Refiearsal  came  upon  Dryden  in  1673,  when  Elkanah 
Settle,  a  young  poet  of  twenty-five,  won  a  startling  triumph  with  his  heroic  play.  The 
impress  of  Morocco,  This  drama,  which,  though  not  wholly  without  poetic  merit,  is 
unworthy  of  being  compared  to  The  Conquest  of  Oranada,  was  performed  at  court  by  a 
company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  before  being  presented  at  the  public  theatre,  an  honor 
to  which  none  of  the  Laureate's  pieces  had  ever  attained.  To  make  matters  worse.  Lord 
Mulgrave,  one  of  Dryden's  patrons,  wrote  the  prologue  for  the  first  court  production, 
and  Lord  Rochester,  to  whom  he  had  dedicated  Marriage  h  la  Mode,  that  for  the  second. 
When  The  Empress  of  Morocco  was  printed,  it  was  adorned  with  illustrations,  or  *<  sculp- 
tures," which  had  never  before  been  used  in  a  printed  drama  ;  and  to  it  the  author  pre- 
fixed a  preface  aimed  directly  at  Dryden.  Literary  people  began  to  compare  Settlers 
merits  with  Dryden's,  the  younger  set  favoring  the  younger  poet 

Stung  to  the  quick,  Dryden  forgot  his  accustomed  dignity,  and  joined  Shadwell  and 
Crowne,  his  friends  and  fellow  dramatists,  in  writing  a  scurrilous  pamphlet,  published  in 
1674,  under  the  title.  Notes  and  Observations  on  The  Empress  of  Morocco;  or.  Some  few 
Erratas  to  be  Printed  instead  of  the  Sculptures  with  the  Second  Edition  of  that  Play  (see 
page  905).  In  this  he  abuses  Settle  roundly  as  a  foolish  pretender  to  poetry,  and  holds 
up  to  contempt  the  plot,  characteivdrawing,  and  style  of  his  tragedy.  His  usual  method 
is  to  quote  a  few  lines  from  The  Empress  of  Morocco^  and  then,  in  a  paragraph  or  two 
of  mordant  criticism,  to  point  out  their  defects.  To  such  an  assault  Settle  had  no  diffi- 
culty m  replying.  He  issued  a  pamphlet  '<  contumaciously  entitled,"  as  Sir  Walter 
Scott  remarks.  Notes  and  Observations  on  The  Empress  of  Morocco  Revised ;  with  some 
few  erratasy  to  be  Printed  instead  of  the  Postscript,  with  the  Next  Edition  of  The  Conquest 
of  Granada,  in  which  he  subjects  Dryden's  favorite  play  to  the  same  sort  of  petulant 
analjTsis.    The  outcome  of  the  whole  controversy  is  well  stated  by  Scott:  — 

«  Dryden  seems  himself  to  admit  that  the  principal  difference  between  his  heroic  plays 
and  The  Empress  of  Morocco  was  that  the  former  were  good  sense,  that  looked  like  non- 
sense, and  the  latter  nonsense,  which  yet  looked  very  like  sense.  A  nice  distinction, 
and  which  argued  some  regret  at  having  opened  the  way  to  such  a  rival.  ...  It  was 
obvious  that  the  weaker  poet  must  be  the  winner  by  this  contest  in  abuse;  and  Dryden 
gained  no  more  by  his  dispute  with  Settle  than  a  well-dressed  man  who  should  condescend 
to  wrestle  with  a  chimney-sweeper.  The  feud  between  them  was  carried  no  further,  until, 
after  the  publication  of  AbscU&m  and  Achitophel,  party  animosity  added  spurs  to  literary 
rivalry."  * 

It  is,  then,  small  wonder  that  Dryden  undertook  no  new  work  for  the  theater  during  the 

years  1673  and  1674.     He  was  not  a  little  disenchanted  with  the  plays  that  had  brought 

him  fame,  and  was  driven  to  form  new  ideals  of  style.     In  this  he  was  assisted  by  three 

critical  works  that  appeared  in  France  during  1674:  Rapin's  Reflexions  sur  la  Poetique, 

^  IAS*  ^  l>ryd^,  in  BcoM-SuDtabttry  oditfon,  i.  100, 101. 
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Boilean's  Art  Poetiqae^  and  Boileau's  translation  of  the  treatise  of  Longinus  On  Ihe  Sub" 
lime.  Tbe  whole  drift  of  these  works,  which  Dryden  undoubtedly  read  soon  after  their 
appearance  in  France,  and  for  which  he  had  a  lively  admiration,  was  against  the  ex- 
traTagant  **  bladder'd  greatness  "  ^  of  the  heroic  plajrs,  and  in  favor  of  chastened,  refined 
chaxacter-drawing  and  diction. 

To  abandon  entirely  the  heroic  plays,  however,  would  have  been  to  confess  defeat 
and  discomfiture.  Accordingly,  in  1675,  Dryden  returned  to  his  task  and  produced  his 
Aureng-Z^,  This  drama,  though  superficially  resembling  The  Conquest  of  Orcmada, 
is  in  its  nature  more  like  a  French  tragedy  than  a  typical  heroic  play.  Dryden  has 
completely  altered  the  historic  background  of  his  story,  and  constructed  a  plot  modeled 
on  the  Mithridate  of  Racine.^  But  in  drawing  his  characters  he  did  not  submit  to  the 
restraints  of  French  etiquette,  choosing  rather  as  his  models  the  heroes  of  Shakespeare. 
**  The  personages  are  imperial,"  to  use  Dr.  Johnson's  courtly  phrase,  **  but  the  dialogue 
is  often  domestic,  and  therefore  susceptible  of  sentiments  accommodated  to  familiar 
incidents."    In  the  prologue  Dryden  admits  that:  — 

he  has  now  another  taste  of  wit ; 
And,  to  oonf  esB  a  truth,  (the'  out  of  time,) 
Grows  weary  of  his  long^lov'd  mistress.  Rhyme. 
PasBLon  *B  too  fierce  to  be  in  fetters  bound, 
And  nature  flies  him  like  enohanted  grround. 
What  verse  can  do,  he  has  perfonnM  in  this, 
Which  he  presumes  the  most  correct  of  his ; 
But  spite  of  all  his  pride,  a  secret  shame 
Invades  his  breast  at  Shakespeare's  sacred  name : 
Aw'd  when  he  hears  his  godlike  Romans  rage, 
He,  in  a  just  despair,  would  quit  the  stage. 

(Page  77,  col.  1,  lines  6-16.) 

In  the  dedication  to  the  play  he  makes  more  explicit  his  wish,  at  which  he  hints  above,  of 
retiring  from  dramatic  writing.     (See  page  xzvi.) 

Thus  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  when  Dryden,  two  years  later,  determined  after 
all  to  resume  writing  for  the  stage,  he  composed  a  blank  verse  drama,  in  which  he 
attempted  a  full  synthesis  of  the  form  of  the  French  classio  drama  with  a  character- 
drawing  and  style  imitated  from  Shakespeare.  In  his  il//  for  Love  he  recast  the  old 
story  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  into  the  form  of  a  French  tragedy,  laying  the  emphasis 
not  on  action,  but  on  psychological  analysis.  He  is  no  longer  influenced  by  the  mechan- 
ical rules  of  Comeille's  examens,  but  by  the  spirit  of  Racine.  On  the  other  hand,  each 
speech  bears  witness  to  his  careful  study  of  Shakespeare.  The  play  is  beyond  doubt  the 
finest  of  Dryden's  dramatic  works,  and  it  contains  some  of  his  truest  poetry;  fresh  from 
Shakespeare's  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  we  can  still  read  with  intense  pleasure  Dryden's 
version  of  the  story.  With  the  possible  exception  of  Congreve's  Mourning  Bride,  AU 
for  Love  is  the  happiest  result  of  the  French  influence  on  English  tragedy,  an  influence 
that  continued  in  force,  practically  undisputed,  until  the  rise  of  the  romantic  movement. 

At  about  the  same  time  that  AU  for  Love  was  first  acted,  there  appeared  an  important 
critical  work,  which  helped  to  confirm  Dryden  in  his  altered  point  of  view.  Late  in  1677 
Thomas  Rymer  published  his  book.  The  Tragedies  of  the  Last  Age^  Considered  and  Exam- 
ined by  the  Practice  of  die  Ancients,  and  by  the  Common  Sense  of  All  Ages,  the  most 
ambitions  piece  of  criticism  that  had  been  written  in  England  since  Dryden's  Essay  of 

1  For  th0  phraae,  oomp«re  page  615. 

*  See  HoUluuifleii :  **  Dryden'a  Heroiflohes  Drama,"  in  £ngli$ohe  Studien^  zr.  14, 16. 
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Dramatic  Poesy,  to  which,  despite  the  interval  of  nine  yean  that  separated  them,  it  was 
in  some  sense  a  reply.  Whereas  Dryden,  a  superficial  scholar  but  a  practical  dramatist^ 
who  understood  the  taste  of  the  British  public,  liad  dismissed  the  Greek  theater  as  worthy 
of  only  sentimental  respect,  and  had  exalted  the  Elizabethan  drama  as  the  greatest  in  all 
history,  Rymer,  a  man  of  real  though  prejudiced  erudition,  with  no  sympathy  whatever  for 
popular  taste,  condemns  the  English  tragedy  of  Shakespeare  and  his  school  as  brutish,  and 
exalts  iBschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  as  models  to  be  imitated  by  all  later  play- 
wrights. Unlike  Dryden,  Rymer  has  no  independent  literary  taste;  he  does  not  judge  of 
any  play  immediately,  as  it  appeals  to  him;  instead  of  this,  he  has  certain  fixed  tests, 
derived  from  the  classical  school  of  criticism,  by  which  he  tries  all  the  tragedies  that  he 
discusses.  For  him  the  plot  is  the  main  subject  of  consideration;  to  charactex^^rawing 
and  style  he  pays  little  attention.  Repelled  as  Dryden  was  by  many  of  Rymer's  opinions, 
be  could  not  help  respecting  the  critic's  learning,  and  admiring  the  strictly  logical  method 
—  so  akin  to  one  side  of  his  own  mind  —  by  which  he  reached  his  results.  On  first  read- 
ing Rymer's  book,  Dryden  made  some  notes  for  a  reply  to  it,  which  a  happy  chance 
has  preserved  to  us.  **  My  judgment  on  this  piece  is  this,"  he  tells  us,  '<  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely learned,  but  that  the  author  of  it  is  better  read  in  the  Greek  than  in  the  English 
poets;  that  all  writers  ought  to  study  this  critique,  as  the  best  account  I  have  ever  seen  of 
the  ancients;  that  the  model  of  tragedy  he  has  here  given  is  excellent,  and  extreme  cor- 
rect; but  that  it  is  not  the  only  model  of  all  tragedy,  because  it  is  too  much  circumscrib'd  in 
plot,  characters,  etc.;  and  lastly,  that  we  may  be  taught  here  justly  to  admire  and  imitate 
the  ancients,  without  giving  them  the  preference,  with  this  author,  in  prejudice  to  our 
own  country."  He  will  not  admit  that  the  plot  is  of  any  such  exclusive  importance  in 
tragedy  as  Rymer  maintains,  and  makes  a  strong  plea  for  English  character^lrawing  and 
style.i 

In  the  year  1678  Dryden  produced  three  dramas:  The  Kind  Keeper,  a  comedy,  the 
most  indecent  of  his  plays,  but  one  not  lacking  in  the  comic  spirit;  (Edipus,  a  tragedy  of 
the  French  type,  on  which  he  worked  in  collaboration  with  Nathaniel  Lee;  and  Troilus 
and  Cressida,  an  adaptation  of  Shakespeare's  tragedy  of  that  name  into  a  form  less  at  vari- 
ance with  the  French  rules.  With  this  last  play  he  published  (1679)  an  important  essay, 
7^  Grounds  of  Criticism  in  Tragedy.  In  writing  this  treatise  he  borrowed  much  from  the 
fashionable  French  critics  of  the  time,  Boileau  (especially  from  his  translation  of  Lon- 
ginus),  Rapin,  and  Bossu  (a  new  French  critic,  whose  Traiie  du  Poeme  Epique  had  ap- 
peared in  1675) ;  and  by  the  whole  tenor  of  his  argument  he  showed  the  strong  influence 
that  the  ideas  of  the  English  theorist  Rymer  had  had  upon  him.  By  a  new  dictum  on 
trag^-comedy,  which  was  in  striking  contrast  with  his  previous  words  in  An  Essay  of 
Dramatic  Poesy,  Dryden  here  made  plain  his  conversion  to  the  classic  point  of  view:  — 

'<  Two  different  independent  actions  distract  the  attention  and  concernment  of  the  audi- 
ence, and  consequently  destroy  the  intention  of  the  poet;  if  his  business  be  to  move  terror 
and  pity,  and  one  of  his  actions  be  comical,  the  other  tragical,  the  former  will  divert 
the  people,  and  utterly  make  void  his  greater  purpose.  Therefore,  as  in  perspective, 
so  in  tragedy,  there  must  be  a  point  of  sight  in  which  all  the  lines  terminate:  otherwise 
the  eye  wanders,  and  the  work  is  false.     This  was  the  practice  of  the  Grecian  stage." 

After  this  time  Dryden  in  his  critical  works  remains  true  to  the  classic  theory  of  the 
drama,  of  which  he  never  questions  the  validity.     Yet  his  very  next  play.  The  Spanish 

1  Dryden  refers  to  Rymer  in  the  preface  to  AU  for  Love,  published  in  1678.  But  as  Rymer^a  book  ie  mentioned 
in  the  Term  CateUogue  for  Michaelmas  Term,  1677  (licensed  for  the  press  on  Norember  26),  it  appeared  too  early 
to  hare  influenced  him  in  the  composition  of  the  play. 
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Friar  (1680  or  1681),  is  a  patent  tragi-comedy.  This  departure  from  his  critical  tenets, 
faoweTer,  he  excuses  as  a  concession  to  £nglish  taste,  instead  of  defending  it  on  abstract 
grounds,  as  he  would  have  done  in  his  earlier  years.  The  Spanish  Friar  was  well  re- 
ceived in  its  own  time,  and  later  remained  the  most  popular  of  Dryden's  plays.  The 
character  of  Friar  Dominic,  from  whom  the  comedy  derives  its  name,  has  more  vitality 
than  most  of  its  author's  creations. 

To  sum  up,  Dryden's  dramas,  though  they  are  now  less  read  than  his  other  works, 
-  are  of  the  greatest  historic  interest.  More  than  any  other  writer,  he  represents  the  long 
conflict  between  the  £nglish  tradition  and  the  French  influence.  In  comedy  he  did  cred- 
itable work  in  all  three  of  the  prevailing  types,  —  comedy  of  humors,  comedy  of  intrigue, 
and  comedy  of  nmnners.  Though  surpassed  in  comic  force  by  Etherege  and  Wycherley, 
perhaps  even  by  Shadwell,  he  is  broader  in  bis  range  than  any  of  the  three.  In  tragedy 
he  first  developed  an  entirely  new  type  of  drama,  the  heroic  play:  and  then,  abandoning 
his  own  creation,  he  succeeded  in  naturalizing  in  England  the  French  classic  tragedy. 

In  the  development  of  his  own  style,  Dryden's  dramatic  experience  was  of  immense 
value.  Compelled  to  address  a  popular  audience,  he  purified  his  diction  of  the  last  rem- 
nants of  the  artificiality  that  is  so  prominent  in  his  early  work,  and  of  which  traces  still 
remain  in  Anni^  Mirdbilis.  He  developed,  both  in  prose  and  in  verse,  a  style  marked 
above  all  by  transparent  clearness.  In  the  heroic  plays  he  often  allowed  his  fluency  to 
degenerate  into  bombast;  later,  while  retaining  his  impetuous  vigor,  he  acquired  dignity 
and  reserve.  Through  this  constant  practice  in  the  technique  of  style,  based  on  study 
of  the  Elizabethan  and  the  French  dramatists,  Dryden  gained  the  matchless  skill  that 
he  afterwards  showed  in  satire  and  controversy,  when  he  turned  from  the  description 
of  dramatio  types  to  portraits  of  living  men  and  women;  from  disputes  on  nice  points  of 
love  and  honor  to  arguments  on  questions  of  theology. 

In  following  Dryden's  literary  career  we  have  lost  sight  of  his  personal  history.  Dur- 
ing his  barren  year,  1674,  he  wrote  The  State  of  Innocence^  an  opera,  not  intended  for 
actual  production,  based  on  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  Though  the  piece  is  not  devoid  of 
literary  merit,  it  is  now  remembered  principally  from  an  anecdote  related  by  Aubrey: 
**  John  Dryden,  Esq.,  Poet  Laureate,  who  very  much  admires  him  [Milton]  .  .  .  went  to 
him  to  have  leave  to  put  his  Paradise  Lost  into  a  drama  in  rhyme.  Mr.  Milton  received 
him  civilly,  and  told  him  he  would  give  him  leave  to  tag  his  verses."  ^  At  this  meeting 
sorely  the  smaller  man  stands  forth  in  the  better  light:  Dryden  in  his  own  years  of  old 
age  and  tribulation  would  scarcely  have  answered  a  polite  request  with  such  crusty  con- 
descension.- 

In  1678  or  1679  Dryden  seems  to  have  quarreled  with  his  publisher  Herringman,  to 
whom  he  devotes  a  contemptuous  line  in  Mac  Flecknoe  (1682);  in  1679  his  TroUus  and 
Cressida  was  <*  printed  for  Jacob  Tonson,"  then  a  young  and  far  from  prominent  book- 
seller. Tonson  printed  nearly  all  Dryden's  later  works,  and  owes  to  this  fact  no  small 
portion  of  his  fame  as  one  of  the  chief  English  publishers. 

In  1673  Dryden  had  dedicated  Marriage  a  la  Mode  in  terms  of  fulsome  flattery  to  Lord 
Rochester,  a  profligate  young  nobleman  and  a  minor  poet  of  the  period.  At  some  time 
between  that  date  and  1678,  when  in  the  preface  to  All  for  Love  he  terms  Rochester  a 
<< rhyming  judge  of  the  twelvepenny  gallery"  and  **tL  legitimate  son  of  Sternhold," 
Dryden  had  a  violent  quarrel  with  that  nobleman.  It  is  generally  stated,  on  quite  insuffi- 
cient evidence,  that  Rochester  had  deserted  Dryden  out  of  pure  fickleness,  and  had  been 
instromental  in  having  first  Settle  and  then  Crowne  promoted  over  Dryden's  head  to 
>  Bri^Livet,  ed.  Clark,  Oxford,  1888,  ii.  72. 
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court  favor.^  Whatever  may  have  been  the  immediate  oauses  of  difference,  Drjden  was 
on  intimate  terms  with  Rochester's  enemy,  the  Earl  of  Mnlgrave.  Mnlgraire  had  writ- 
ten (according  to  his  own  account,  in  1675)  an  Essay  upon  Satire^  in  which  he  ridicules 
Rochester  unsparingly,  and  which  became  public  property  in  November,  1679.  He  was 
supposed  —  falsely,  if  we  may  credit  his  later  statement  —  to  have  been  aided  by  Dryden 
in  the  satire  on  Rochester.  These  circumstances  are  mentioned  in  a  letter  written  by 
that  noblenmn  at  the  -time:  — 

« I  have  sent  you  herewith  a  libel,  in  which  my  own  share  is  not  the  least.  .  .  .  The 
author  is  apparently  Mr.  Dr[yden],  his  patron  Lord  M[ulgraYe]  having  a  panegyrick  in 
the  midst.''  > 

To  revenge  himself,  Rochester  had  Dryden  set  upon  and  beaten  by  hired  ruffians  as 
he  was  returning  home  from  Will's  Coffee-House,  on  the  evening  of  December  18, 1679. 
Though  a  reward  was  ofiBered  for  the  discovery  of  the  offenders,  or  their  employer,  no 
one  was  ever  brought  to  justice  for  the  crime.  Rochester's  guilt  is,  however,  made  prac- 
tically certain  by  a  passage  in  another  of  his  letters:  — 

"  You  write  me  word  that  I  'm  out  of  favour  with  a  certain  poet,  whom  I  have  ad- 
mired for  the  disproportion  of  him  and  his  attributes.  He  is  a  rarity  which  I  cannot  but 
be  fond  of,  as  one  would  be  of  a  hog  that  could  fiddle,  or  a  singing  owl.  If  he  falls  on 
me  at  the  blunt,  which  is  his  very  good  weapon  in  wit,  I  will  forgive  him  if  yon  please; 
and  leave  the  repartee  to  Black  Will  with  a  cudgel." 

Such  was  the  low  state  of  English  public  morals  that  Dryden's  misfortune  created 
amusement  rather  than  sympathy.  Even  Mulgrave,  who  had  been  the  occasion  of  this 
cowardly  assault,  referred  to  it  with  no  touch  of  indignation  in  his  Essay  on  Poetry,* 
first  published  in  1682:  — 

The  Laureate  here  [in  satire]  may  justly  claim  our  praise, 
Grown'd  by  Mac  Flecknoe  with  immortal  bays ; 
The*  prais'd  and  punished  for  another's  rhymes, 
HIb  own  deserve  as  great  applause  sometimes. 

Ill 

Beginning  dramatic  work  more  from  the  pressure  of  circumstances  than  from  natural 
inclination,  Dryden  had  never  been  f uUy  satisfied  with  his  success  in  it.  He  felt  that 
his  talents  fitted  him  for  a  higher  calling  than  that  of  a  mere  popular  playwright,  exposed 
to  insults  and  humiliation  from  unworthy  antagonists.  Of  his  disappointment  and  his 
ambition  he  tells  us  in  the  dedication  to  Axtreng-Zebe,  published  in  1676:  — 

**  I  desire  to  be  no  longer  the  Sisyphus  of  the  stage  ;  to  roll  up  a  stone  with  endless 
labor,  which,  to  follow  the  proverb,  gathers  no  moss,  and  which  is  perpetually  falling 
down  again.  I  never  thought  myself  very  fit  for  an  employment  where  numy  of  my  pre- 
decessors have  exceird  me  in  all  kinds;  and  some  of  my  conten^poraries,  even  in  my  own 
partial  judgment,  have  outdone  me  in  comedy.  Some  little  hopes  I  have  yet  remaining, 
and  those,  too,  considering  my  abilities,  may  be  vain,  that  I  may  make  the  world  some 
part  of  amends  for  many  ill  plays,  by  an  heroic  poem.  Your  Lordsh^  [the  Earl  of  Mul- 
grave] has  been  long  acquainted  with  my  design  ;  the  subject  of  which  you  know  is  great, 
the  story  English,  and  neither  too  far  distant  from  the  present  age,  nor  too  near  approach- 
ing it.    Such  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  that  I  could  not  have  wish'd  a  nobler  occasion  to  do 

1  The  received  story  of  tUs  quarrel  goes  back  to  Johnson  and  Malone,  who  hare  bean  rather  hastily  followed 
by  Bcott  and  Beljame.    The  present  editor  agrees  with  Christie  in  rejecting  it. 

*  Bee  Kalooe,  ProM  Workt  of  John  Drydm,  toL  i,  pt.  i,  p.  134.  >  See  pages  906, 906. 
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honor  bj  it  to  my  king,  my  country,  and  my  friends;  most  of  our  ancient  nobility  being 
eoDeem'd  in  the  action.  .  .  .  But  the  unsettledness  of  my  condition  has  hitherto  put  a 
8top  to  my  thoughts  concerning  it.  As  I  am  no  successor  to  Homer  in  his  wit,  so  neither 
do  I  desire  to  be  in  his  poverty.  I  can  make  no  rhapsodies,  nor  go  a-begging  at  the 
Grecian  doors,  while  I  sing  the  praises  of  their  ancestors.  The  times  of  Virgil  please  me 
better,  because  he  had  an  Augustus  for  his  patron  ;  and,  to  draw  the  allegory  nearer  you, 
I  sm  sure  I  shall  not  want  a  Msscenas  with  him." 

The  subject  to  which  Dryden  refers  was  undoubtedly,  as  we  know  from  his  Discourse 
concerning  Satire  (page  291),  the  story  of  the  wars  of  the  Black  Prince  in  Spain.  The 
lack  of  adequate  patronage  that  prevented  him  from  carrying  out  his  cherished  plan 
probably  caused  small  loss  to  English  literature. 

Of  more  vital  importance  was  Dryden's  ambition  to  become  a  satirist,  and  his  willing- 
ness to  engage  in  political  controversy.  At  the  close  of  T?ie  Rehearsal,  Mr.  Bayes  ex- 
claims, in  almost  tearful  vexation  :  ^The  town  I  why,  what  care  I  for  the  town  ?  I'  gad, 
the  town  has  us'd  me  as  scurvily  as  the  players  have  done  ;  but  I  '11  be  reveng'd  on  them 
too :  I  will  both  lampoon  and  print  'em  too,  i'  gad.  Since  they  will  not  admit  of  my 
plays,  they  shall  know  what  a  satirist  I  am."  Buckingham,  or  whoever  wrote  these  lines, 
was  a  prophet  against  his  will. 

In  1678  England  had  been  thrown  into  a  ferment  by  the  **  Popish  Plot."  During  the 
next  three  years  party  strife  became  so  intense  that  the  country  seemed  on  the  verge  of 
civil  war.  On  the  one  side  stood  the  Whigs,  led  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who,  using 
Catholic  intrigues,  real  and  pretended,  as  his  pretext,  sought  to  exclude  the  Catholic 
Duke  of  York  from  the  throne  in  favor  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  On  the  other 
side  stood  the  Tories,  led  in  reality  by  the  king  himself,  who,  aided  by  secret  grants  of 
money  from  France,  strove  to  secure  the  succession  for  his  brother,  and  indirectly  did 
all  in  his  power  to  favor  the  Catholic  cause.  The  king,  however,  concealed  his  real 
objects  so  far  as  might  be,  seeking  above  all  to  gain  time,  and  waited  for  a  revulsion  of 
popular  feeling  in  his  favor.  This  occurred  in  March,  1681,  when  Charles  dissolved  the 
short  Oxford  parliament  and  appealed  to  the  English  people.  Supported  by  the  strong 
sentiment  of  the  nation,  outside  of  London,  he  had  Shaftesbury  thrown  into  the  Tower 
on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  On  November  24  the  earl's  case  was  brought  before  the 
J  London  grand  jury. 

At  the  time  when  he  wrote  and  printed  The  Spanish  Friary  in  1680  and  early  in  1681, 
Dryden  gained  the  reputation,  whether  justly  or  not,  of  being  in  opposition  to  the  court 
party.  The  play  shows  a  strongly  anti-Catholic  bias  ;  and  the  author  dedicates  it  as  "a 
Protestant  play  "  to  <<  a  Protestant  patron,"  Lord  Haughton.  Perhaps  Dryden,  irritated 
by  the  delays  in  the  payment  of  his  pension,  was  really  estranged  from  the  court,  and 
soo^t  to  use  the  anti-Catholic  excitement  as  a  means  of  recommending  his  work  to  a 
London  audience.  Or  he  may  have  been  ignorant  of  the  king's  real  objects,  and  thought 
that  he  was  serving  his  master's  interests.  At  all  events,  he  is  classed  by  a  loyalist 
writer  of  the  time  as  one  of  the  adherents  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.^  A  few 
months  later  he  had  the  opportunity  triumphantly  to  prove  his  own  loyalty  by  his  poem 
of  Absalom  and  Achitophd,  the  finest  of  all  political  satires,  written,  it  is  said,  at  the 
king's  own  request,  and  published  about  November  17, 1681,  just  at  the  proper  moment 
for  exciting  popular  feeling  against  Shaftesbury  and  thereby  securing  his  indictment. 

The  &8hion  of  using  a  scriptural  story  as  a  vehicle  for  political  satire  had  already 
began  in  England.     In  1679  there  had  appeared  a  satire  in  verse,  entitled  Naboth^s  Vine- 

I  Bee  SoTners  Tracts,  TiU.  317. 
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fford ;  or,  The  Innocent  Traitor ^  which  sought  to  make  odious  the  oondemnation  of  Lord 
Stafford,  a  Catholic  nobleman,  for  his  assumed  complicity  in  the  Popish  Plot  In  the 
next  year  a  prose  pamphlet  was  printed,  Absalom^a  Conspiracy;  or.  The  Tragedy  of 
Treason^^  which  covered,  in  an  elementary  fashion,  the  same  ground  as  Dryden's  poem. 
What  Dryden  did,  as  in  the  case  of  the  heroic  plays,  was  to  take  a  literary  form  in  its 
very  infancy,  and  raise  it  to  the  highest  level  that  it  was  capable  of  attaining.  In  his 
great  satire  the  poet  gives  a  matchless  series  of  portraits  of  the  politicians  of  the  time, 
exalting  the  Tories  and  damning  the  Whigs.  "  The  young  man  Absalom,"  weak  and 
misguided,  but  full  of  fine  qualities  and  good  intentions,  represents  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth.   Achitophel, 

For  close  desig^ns,  and  crooked  oounsels  fit ; 

Sagacious,  bold,  and  turbulent  of  wit :  — 

(Page  111,  lines  152, 153.) 

the  cunning  counselor  who  seduced  Absalom  into  rebellion,  represents  Shaftesbury  him- 
self. Of  the  other  portraits  the  most  famous  is  that  of  Zimri,  Dryden*s  old  enemy, 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  There  is  little  plot  to  the  poem;  Dryden  describes  at  great 
length  a  group  of  conspirators,  who,  after  many  preparations,  take  flight  at  the  sound  of 
the  king's  speech  from  the  throne.  The  author  really  made  the  best  of  the  material  at 
his  command:  the  actual  conspirators  accomplished  nothing,  being  defeated  by  a  change 
in  public  opinion  that,  without  too  great  abuse  of  poetic  license,  Dryden  could  term  the 
result  of  the  king's  own  words. 

Though  Absalom  and  Achitophel  had  a  wide  sale,  and  must  have  influenced  public 
opinion  to  some  extent,  it  failed  of  its  immediate  object,  for  the  grand  jury  refused  to 
indict  Shaftesbury.  The  earl's  adherents  celebrated  his  release  by  striking  and  circulat- 
ing a  medal,  which  gave  Dryden  the  occasion  for  a  second  satire,  The  Medal,  directed 
against  the  Whigs  and  their  leader,  published  in  March,  1682.  This  poem  is  marked  in 
many  parts  by  a  vigor  fully  equal  to  that  of  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  though  it  is  far  in- 
ferior to  its  predecessor  in  interest  and  variety. 

These  two  satires  showed  Dryden  in  a  wholly  new  light.  He  had  rendered  important 
service  to  the  government,  and  had  a  right  to  expect  reward.  In  December,  1683,  he 
was  appointed  Collector  of  the  Customs  in  the  port  of  London.  His  pension,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  paid  as  irregularly  as  before,  and  he  probably  secured  his  arrears  only 
after  the  accession  of  James  II  in  1685.  His  entry  into  politics,  on  the  other  hand, 
brought  on  him  a  host  of  attacks  from  Whig  writers.  Numerous  answers  to  Absalom  and 
Achitophel  and  The  Medal  made  their  appearance,  of  which  the  most  important  were  Ab- 
salom  Senior;  or,  Achitophel  Transpros^d,  by  Dryden's  former  rival,  Settle;  and  The  Medal 
of  John  Bayes,  by  Thomas  Shadwell,  once  Dryden's  friend  and  associate,  now  his  enemy. 
Of  these.  Settle's  poem,  though  coarse  and  stupid,  is  at  least  legitimate  in  its  tone.  By 
a  different  application  of  Scripture,  in  which  Absalom  is  made  to  represent  the  Duke  of 
York,  Settle  tries  to  turn  the  jest  upon  the  Tory  party.  Lacking  originality,  he  often 
avails  himself  of  Dryden's  work,  parodying  his  lines,  and  applying  them  in  a  different 
sense.  But  Shadwell's  piece  is  one  long  tirade  against  Dryden,  which  brands  its  author 
as  tmworthy  of  the  least  sympathy  for  the  fate  that  soon  overtook  him.  Among  its 
least  vulgar  lines  are  the  following,  which  are  taken  from  its  opening  and  closing 
pages:  — 

How  long  shall  I  endure,  without  reply. 
To  hear  this  Bayes,  this  hackney  raUer,  lie  ? 

1  Printed  in  the  Bcott-Saintftbury  edition,  iz.  206-208. 
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The  fool  unondgel'd  for  one  libel  swells. 

Where  not  his  wit,  bnt  sancmees  exoek, 

Whilst  with  f onl  words  and  nsmes  which  he  lets  fly, 

He  quite  defiles  the  satire's  digrnity.  .  .  . 

Methinks  the  ghost  of  Horace  there  I  see, 

Lashing  this  cherry-cheek*d  dnnoe  of  fifty-three. 


Now  farewell,  wretched,  mercenary  Bayes, 
Who  the  king  libePd  and  did  Cromwell  praise. 
Farewell,  abandoned  rascal,  only  fit 
To  be  abns*d  by  thy  own  sonrriloos  wit.  .  .  . 
I^ed  thing !  half  wit !  half  fool !  and  for  a  knaye,  ^ 
Few  men,  than  thb,  a  better  miztore  have ;  > 

Bat  then  canst  add  to  that,  coward  and  slaye.        J 

Diyden's  reply  was  prompt  and  crushing.  In  his  Mac  Flecknoe^  published  in  October, 
1682,  he  held  Shadwell  up  to  scorn  as  a  dunce  and  an  insolent  pretender  to  poetry.  For 
▼igorouB  inyeotiye  and  trenchant  wit  this  short  poem  is  equal,  in  its  own  sphere,  to  Absch- 
Icm  and  Achitqphel  and  The  Medal,  A  poetaster  named  Richard  Flecknoe,  who  had  pre- 
Tioualy  been  the  butt  of  Dryden's  ridicule,^  had  recently  died.  Diyden  represents  Shad- 
well  as  the  heir  to  Flecknoe's  dullness;  and,  since  Flecknoe  was  an  Irishman,  gives  him 
the  title  Mac  Flecknoe.  One  may  regret  that  Dryden's  just  indignation  has  for  once 
blinded  his  critical  discernment.  Shadwell's  comedies  do  not  deserve  the  wholesale  con- 
tempt that  his  adversary  has  heaped  upon  them:  though  coarse  in  character-drawing  and 
in  language,  they  contain  scenes  full  of  real  humor.  On  the  whole,  however,  Shadwell'a 
name  survives  in  English  literature  only  through  Dryden's  satire. 

Finally,  at  about  the  same  time,  Dryden  added  some  two  hundred  verses  to  a  second 
part  of  Ahscdom  and  Achitaphelf  written  by  Nahum  Tate.  Among  these  lines,  the  most 
interesting  are  those  devoted  to  his  two  opponents,  Shadwell  and  Settle,  whom  he  cele- 
brates under  the  names  of  Og  and  Doeg:  — 

Two  fools  that  crutch  their  feeble  sense  on  verse ; 
Who,  by  my  Mose,  to  all  snoceeding  times 
Shall  live,  in  spite  of  their  own  doggerel  rhymes. 

(Page  143,  lines  409^1.) 

The  satirist  showed  his  consummate  command  of  English  in  this  new  attack  upon  Shad- 
well. Without  repeating  in  any  way  the  language  that  he  had  used  in  Mac  Flecknoe^  he 
reached  the  same  height  of  vituperative  eloquence. 

Though  he  had  now  definitely  retired  from  dramatic  work,  Dryden  accepted  the  aid  of 
Lee  in  completing  for  the  stage  The  Duke  of  Guises  a  tragedy  that  he  had  begun  more 
than  twenty  years  before.  In  its  finished  form,  this  play  is  a  political  satire,  directed 
against  the  Whigs.  Upon  its  appearance,  Shadwell  and  a  lawyer  named  Thomas  Hunt 
directed  pamphlets  against  it,  and  Dryden  replied  with  a  similar  pamphlet,  his  Vindi- 
cation  of  The  Duke  of  Guise. 

In  November,  1682,  after  his  series  of  great  satires,  Dryden  suddenly  came  forward  in 
a  new  light,  as  the  author  of  Religio  Laid,  a  poem  in  which,  imitating,  as  he  tells  us,  the 
style  of  the  Epistles  of  Horace,  he  sets  forth  in  verse  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, as  they  impress  an  unskilled  layman.  Being  a  defense  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Established  Church  against  the  arguments  of  the  Catholics  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  dis- 
•eaten  on  the  other,  this  poem  is  closely  connected  with  the  political  satires  that  preceded 
it  But  its  easy  ambling  style  —  which  Dryden  modestly  likens  to  that  of  Tom  Shad- 
>  In  the  dedication  to  The  Kind  Keeper,  1680. 
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well  —  iB  at  the  other  extreme  from  their  swift,  impetuous  iuTective.  By  this  change  of 
tone  Dryden  showed  his  wonderful  versatility,  a  yersatility  that  modem  readers,  unused 
to  the  couplet  in  its  classic  form,  are  not  apt  fully  to  appreciate.  On  the  arguments  of 
the  poem  critics  like  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Christie,  devoted  to  the  tenets  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  have  bestowed  high  praise:  to  the  present  editor  Rdigio  Laid  seems  inferior, 
both  in  logical  consistency  and  in  depth  of  feeling,  to  its  successor  The  Hind  and  the 
Panther,  More  interesting  than  any  theological  reasoning  is  Dryden*s  refusal  to  believe 
that  the  heathen  who  die  without  hearing  of  Christ  must  be  damned  to  everlasting  punish- 
ment.  The  authorities,  that  '<  good  old  man  "  Bishop  Athanasius  among  the  number, 
will  have  it  so;  but  the  kindly,  genial,  albeit  somewhat  wayward  English  gentleman,  who 
writes  satires  only  to  serve  his  political  party,  or  when  roused  by  insults  from  his  per- 
sonal enemies,  cannot  force  his  charity  to  accept  their  cruel  verdict. 

Deprived  of  his  income  from  the  theater,  Dryden  busied  himself  with  various  sorts  of 
miscellaneous  writings.  During  his  dramatic  period  he  had  won  a  reputation  as  a  writer 
of  prologues  and  epilogues,  and  had  turned  many  an  honest  penny  by  furnishing  them  for 
his  friends'  plays.  In  1680  he  had  begun  work  as  a  translator,  by  contributions  to  a  small 
volume  of  Ovid's  Epistles.  He  had  all  his  life,  as  is  proved  by  his  notes  to  Annus  Mtra- 
bUiSf  and  by  numerous  passages  in  his  critical  works,  been  an  attentive  reader  of  the  Latin 
poets,  so  that  this  new  occupation  was  much  to  his  taste.  His  versions  were  sure  to  find 
a  ready  acceptance  among  a  public  accustomed  by  school  training,  and  by  the  whole  trend 
of  contemporary  criticism,  to  look  on  the  Latin  writers  as  the  standards  of  literary  taste. 
He  now  aided  Tonson  in  preparing  a  volume  of  Miscellany  Poems,  which  appeared  in 
1684.  The  book,  of  which  Dryden  was  probably  the  editor,  opened  with  new  editions 
of  Mac  Flecknoe,  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  and  The  Medal,  and  contained  very  many  of 
Dryden's  prologues  and  epilogues,  some  of  them  apparently  here  printed  for  the  first 
time.  Of  new  work  by  Dryden  it  included  only  a  few  small  translations  from  Theocri- 
tus, Ovid,  and  Virgil.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of  this  volume,  Tonson  in  the  next 
year  issued  one  of  similar  character,  but  devoted  exclusively  to  new  poems  and  poetical 
translations.  For  this  Dryden  wrote  an  important  critical  preface,  and  translated  long 
extracts  from  Lucretius  and  Virgil,  and  smaller  selections  from  Theocritus  and  Horace, 
his  attempts  with  the  last  two  writers  Dryden  is  not  happy:  Horace's  exquisite  urban- 
ity and  Theocritus's  union  of  elegance  with  rusticity  are  both  beyond  his  reach.  With 
Lucretius  he  has  better  fortime:  his  version  has  much  of  the  dogmatic  force  and  dramatic 
intensity  of  the  original.  In  the  course  of  these  years  Dryden  also  produced  some  hack 
work  in  prose:  a  Life  of  Plutarch,  prefixed  to  a  cooperative  translation  of  Plutarch's  Lives, 
and  a  translation  of  Maimbourg's  History  of  the  League,  executed  by  order  of  the  king. 

On  February  6, 1685,  Charles  II  died.  Dryden  lamented  his  dead  master  in  Threnodia 
AugustaUs,  a  poem  in  the  irregular  "  Pindaric  "  verse  made  popular  by  Cowley.  The 
work  has  some  interest  as  Dryden's  first  experiment  in  the  versification  that  he  brought 
to  perfection  in  Alexander's  Feast,  For  the  rest,  few  modem  readers  will  be  inclined  to 
quarrel  with  Dr.  Johnson's  verdict:  "  It  has  neither  tenderness  nor  dignity;  it  is  neither 
magnificent  nor  pathetic.  He  seems  to  look  round  him  for  images  which  he  cannot  find, 
and  what  he  has  he  distorts  by  endeavoring  to  enlarge  them." 

Just  before  the  death  of  the  king,  Dryden  had  prepared  an  opera,  Album  and  AWanius, 
which  was  to  celebrate  the  triumph  of  the  brothers  Charles  and  James  over  their  Whig 
opponento.  After  a  few  changes,  to  suit  altered  circumstances,  the  work  was  produced 
in  June,  1685;  its  sixth  performance  was  interrupted  by  the  news  of  Monmouth's  rising 
in  the  West.    Though  Albion  and  Albanius  has  but  slight  literary  merit,  the  preface  puln 
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liahed  with  it  is  important  for  the  understanding  of  the  author's  critical  work.  Nothing 
conld  be  more  repugnant  than  opera,  with  its  ntimberless  contentions  ofiBending  against 
common  sense,  to  the  principles  of  the  French  criticism  with  which  Dryden  was  now  in 
hearty  agreement.  But,  finding  that  opera  would  serye  his  turn,  Dryden  forsook  for 
the  moment  the  tenets  which  he  elsewhere  had  defended  so  stoutly,  and  justified  opera, 
against  reason,  by  the  argument  from  authority.  The  inventors  of  opera  must  give  law 
to  it,  as  Homer  cUd  to  his  successors  in  epic  poetry.  Drydeu's  passion  for  logic  here  yields 
to  his  talent  for  gratifying  the  taste  of  the  passing  moment. 

The  Catholic  James  II  was  now  King  of  England.  The  new  monarch  soon  made  it 
evident  that  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  spread  his  own  religion  among  his  country- 
men, and  that  he  would  show  most  favor  to  its  adherents.  During  this  same  year  (1685) 
Dryden  became  a  Catholic.  For  this  change  of  faith  he  has  been  repeatedly  denounced, 
by  men  like  Macaulay  and  Christie,  whose  judgment  commands  our  respect,  as  a  hypo- 
critical time-server.  Whether  this  accusation  be  just  or  not  it  is  of  course  impossible  to 
detennine  with  certainty;  perhaps  Dryden  himself  could  not  tell  us  whether  he  acted 
wholly  from  conviction.  Nevertheless,  the  question  is  so  important  for  our  whole  view  of 
Dryden's  character  that  we  must  consider  it  in  some  detail. 

In  none  of  Dryden's  writings  is  there  the  least  sign  of  the  religious  temperament. 
He  was  emphatically  a  man  of  this  world,  kind-hearted,  and,  as  things  go,  honest;  he  had 
no  overmastering  sense  of  spiritual  problems,  and  no  inclination  to  make  himself  miser- 
able by  brooding  upon  them.  In  our  time  he  would  either  not  have  meddled  in  religious 
discussion  at  all,  or  he  would  have  written  as  a  freethinker,  unattached  to  any  church. 
In  his  own  time  such  indifference  was  impossible;  a  nmn  who  took  sides  in  politics  must 
take  them  in  religion  as  well.  Now  Dryden,  a  sceptic  in  half  his  nature,  had  been  brought 
up  a  Puritan,  and  had  joined  the  Church  of  England  only  in  consequence  of  his  general 
conversion  to  the  Royalist  party.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had,  as  his  writings  plainly 
show,  a  constant  and  ever  increasing  regard  for  the  principle  of  authority;  the  whole 
movement  of  his  mind  is  the  reverse  of  revolutionary.  Such  a  man  could  have  no  cling- 
ing affection  for  the  church  of  his  adoption.  Hence  his  defense  of  that  church  in  Religio 
Laid  is,  as  Scott  points  out,  but  half-hearted.  He  will  not  himself  argue  to  the  bitter 
end  the  question  of  the  relative  importance  of  Scripture  and  Tradition:  — 

I  think  (according  to  my  little  skill, 
To  my  own  Mother  Church  submitting  still) 
That  many  have  been  savM,  and  many  may, 
.   Who  never  heard  this  question  brought  in  play. 
Th'  unlettered  Christian,  who  believes  in  gross, 
Plods  on  to  heaven,  and  ne'er  is  at  a  loss ; 
For  the  strait  gate  would  be  made  straiter  yet, 
Were  none  admitted  there  but  men  of  wit. 

(Page  166,  lines  318-^25.) 

Thus  Dryden's  conversion  to  Catholicism  was,  as  Scott  shows,  not  from  an  enthusiastic 
belief  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  from  *'  a  state  of  infidelity,  or  rather 
(d  Pyrrhonism."  He  saw  so  clearly  the  difficulties  of  Scripture  authority  witiiout  an  in- 
fallible interpreter  that  he  was  well  prepared  to  accept  the  claims  of  the  Catholic  Church 
to  be  such.  Without  impulse  from  external  circumstances,  in  the  shape  of  a  Catholic 
king  and  Catholic  influences  predominant  at  court,  he  would  hardly  have  made  the  change; 
yet  the  change  involved  no  violence  to  his  inner  nature,  no  sacrifice  of  intellectual  honesty. 
Once  he  had  recognized  the  element  of  the  irrational  in  religious  iaith,  in  the  doctrine 
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of  the  Trinity,  be  oould  find  no  di£Bcultj  in  accepting  all  the  dogmas  of  the  Catholic 

Church:  — 

Gk>od  life  be  now  my  task :  my  doubts  are  done : 
(What  more  could  fright  my  faith,  than  three  in  one  ?) 
Can  I  believe  eternal  Gk>d  oould  lie  \ 

Disgniis'd  in  mortal  mold  and  infancy  ?  j- 

That  the  great  Maker  of  the  world  could  die  ?  J 

And  after  that  trust  my  imperfect  sense. 
Which  calls  in  question  hia  omnipotence  ? 
Can  I  my  reason  to  my  faith  compel, 
And  shall  my  sight,  and  touch,  and  taste  rebel  ? 

(Page  219,  lines  78-86.) 

Dryden  has  sketched  his  own  religious  development  in  the  following  lines  of  Tht  Hind 
and  the  Panther :  — 

My  thoughtless  youth  was  wing'd  with  ram  desires. 

My  manhood,  long  misled  by  wand*iing  fires, 

Followed  false  lights ;  and,  when  their  glimpse  was  gone, 

My  pride  struck  out  new  sparkles  of  her  own. 

Such  was  I,  such  by  nature  still  I  am ; 

Be  thine  the  glory,  and  be  mine  the  shame. 

(Page  219,  lines  72-77.) 

Here  the  "  thoughtless  youth "  apparently  refers  to  a  period  of  boyish  indifference  to 
religion;  the  **  fabe  lights  "  and  **  wand'ring  fires  "  to  a  manhood  of  philosophic  scepticism, 
probably  of  the  fashionable  type,  based  on  the  doctrines  of  Hobbes;  and  the  <<new 
sparkles  "  to  the  poet's  attempts,  of  which  we  see  something  in  Rdigio  Laiciy  to  reason 
himself  into  an  acceptance  of  the  Anglican  doctrines.  For  these  sparkles  he  exchanged 
the  clear  light  of  authority  and  constant  tradition  that  he  found  in  the  Catholic 
Church.^  Perhaps,  without  being  too  fantastic,  we  may  apply  the  same  passage  to 
Dryden's  literary  development.  In  his  early  poems  he  followed  the  <<  false  lights  "  of 
the  school  of  Cowley;  later  he  '<  struck  out  new  sparkles  of  his  own  "  in  the  bombastic 
tirades  of  the  heroic  plays;  at  last  he  adopted  an  ideal  of  chastened  elegance  of  style, 
and  of  literary  construction  limited  by  exact  rules,  imposed  by  critical  authority,  which  is 
in  all  essentials  that  of  the  school  of  Boileau.  These  doctrines  he  was  unable  to  carry 
out  consistently  in  practice,  so  that  his  later  poems  and  plays  show  many  departures  from 
them.  This  partial  failure  he  excused,  somewhat  inadequately,  by  the  necessity  of  ac- 
commodating his  productions  to  the  taste  of  the  British  public;  a  writer  to  whom  the  new 
theories  were  fundamentally  congenial  would  have  been  able  to  make  the  public  taste 
bow  to  him.  So  the  adoption  of  Catholicism  made  no  change  in  Dryden's  temperament; 
the  sceptic  peers  out  from  beneath  the  robes  of  the  convert.  His  later  writings  show 
little  of  the  devout  spirit  that  we  expect  in  a  man  who  has  been  converted  to  a  new 
religion  in  his  mature  years;  they  are  full  of  the  same  coarseness,  the  same  sneers  at 

1  Scott  understandB  **  Uin  UghU "  as  referring  to  Diyden's  early  "  poritanicftl  teneta,"  and  the  '*  new 
sparkles  '*  to  his  philoaophic  acepticism.  {Life  of  Dryden^  in  Scott-Saintsbary  edition,  i.  256-263.)  Profeaaor 
Firth,  on  the  contrary,  explains  *' false  lights"  as  "the  fashionable  scepticism  of  the  period,  based  on  the 
theories  of  Hobbes."  (See  note  in  Select  Poems  by  Dryderiy  ed.  Christie  and  Firth,  Oxford,  1893,  page  283.) 
This  Tiew  is  the  more  probable,  although  it  entirely  omits  to  take  aocoant  of  Dryden's  Puritan  period  In  hia 
yoong  manhood.  It  would  be  attractive  to  see  a  reference  to  this  in  "  wandering  fires,"  but  Dryden's  language 
seems  to  indicate  that  these  were  contemporary  with  the  '*  false  lights,"  not  precedent  to  them.  In  general 
the  passage  is  so  vague,  perhaps  intentionally,  that  it  most  not  be  rigorously  interpreted  as  an  account  of  each 
» in  Dryden's  mental  development 
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priests  and  their  ofiBce,  that  soil  his  earlier  work.    But  Dryden's  irUeUectual  acceptance] 
of  the  principle  of  authority,  both  in  literature  and  in  religion,  was  sincere  and  lasting.  I 

Dryden  gained  no  new  offices  or  pensions  as  the  price  of  his  adoption  of  Catholicism: 
whether,  without  this  change  of  faith,  he  would  haire  been  deprived  of  those  he  already 
possessed,  it  would  be  idle  to  discuss.  His  conversion  bore  fruit  in  his  longest  original 
poem.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther,  published  in  April,  1687.  The  plot  of  this  work  is 
absurd  enough :  the  gentle  and  inoffensive  Hind,  representing  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
the  fierce  yet  beautiful  Panther,  representing  the  Church  of  England,  discuss  between 
them  questions  of  controversial  divinity;  the  debate  ending,  of  course,  in  the  triumph  of 
the  Hind.  But  the  poetic  style  of  the  piece  places  it  very  high  among  Dryden's  com- 
positions. A  certain  emotional  fervor  fills  the  debate,  very  different  from  the  dry, 
intellectual,  detached  tone  of  Religio  Laid,  More  than  this,  in  his  address  to  the  Deity, 
defending  his  own  sincerity,  Dryden  rises  to  true  pathos,  even  to  sublimity:  — 

What  weight  of  ancient  witness  can  prevail, 
If  private  reason  hold  the  public  scale  ? 
But,  gracious  God,  how  wdl  dost  thou  provide 
For  erring  judgments  an  unerring  guide ! 
Thy  throne  is  darkness  in  th*  abyss  of  light, 
A  blaze  of  glory  that  forbids  the  sight. 
O  teach  me  to  believe  thee  thus  concealed, 
And  search  no  farther  than  thyself  reveal'd ; 
But  her  alone  for  my  director  take, 
Whom  thou  hast  promised  never  to  forsake  I 

(Pages  218,  219,  lines  62-71.) 

In  consequence  of  his  conversion  Dryden  was  employed  to  defend,  against  Stillingfleet, 
a  paper  by  Anne  Hyde  (the  first  wife  of  James  II),  annoimoing  her  adoption  of  Catholi- 
cism, which  was  published  in  1686  by  the  conmiand  of  the  king.  He  also  translated  from 
tbe  French  the  Life  of  St,  Francis  Xavier  of  the  Jesuit  Bouhours. 

Only  one  more  poem  written  by  Dryden  during  the  short  reign  of  James  II  need  here 
be  mentioned.    In  BrUannia  Rediviva  he  celebrates  the  birth  of  a  son  to  the  king  on  June 
10, 1688.    This  production,  though  written  in  the  heroic  couplet,  is  of  essentially  the 
same  sort  as  Threnodia  Augustalis :  sentiments  made  to  order,  with  far-fetched  imagery,  ^ 
prevent  it  from  having  any  value  as  literature. 

IV 

The  Revolution  of  1688  brought  ruin  to  all  Dryden's  worldly  prosperity.  As  a  Cath- 
olic, he  could  not  take  the  oaths  required  of  all  office-holders  under  William  and  Mary. 
Already  an  old  man,  he  was  deprived  of  all  his  positions  and  pensions,  and  thrown  back 
on  his  pen  for  support.  He  accepted  tbe  situation  with  dignity,  making  no  attempt  to 
conciliate  the  new  government,  but,  except  for  a  few  petulant  expressions,  refraining 
from  attacks  on  it,  and  applied  himself  manfully  to  work.  Had  he  died  just  before  the 
Revolution,  his  name  would  survive  as  that  of  the  greatest  writer  of  the  Restoration 
periody  but  his  character  would  apparently  have  little  in  it  to  attract  men's  love.  Twelve 
years  of  toil  remained  to  him,  years  hampered  by  old  age,  by  poverty,  and  by  illness. 
By  his  performance  during  this  period  Dryden  showed  himself  still  the  undisputed  prince 
of  English  letters  ;  his  character,  meanwhile,  acquired  a  dignity  in  which  it  had  hitherto 
been  lacking,  and  commands  our  respect  and  admiration. 

Dryden's  first  impulse  was  to  return  to  the  writing  of  plays,  by  which  he  had  won  his 
early  fame.    Between  the  years  1689  and  1693  he  produced  Don  Sebastian^  Amphitryanf 
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King  Arthur  (an  opera),  Cleomenes  (with  Southeme),  and  Love  Trhanphant.  These  dramas, 
notably  Don  Sebastian,  oontain  work  in  no  way  inferior  to  that  of  the  poet's  earlier  period, 
but  they  contribute  no  new  elements  of  importance  for  the  study  of  his  genius,  and  may 
be  dismissed  without  further  analysis.  They  did  not  suffice  to  reestablish  their  author's 
reputation  as  the  chief  English  dramatist;  the  last  of  them,  indeed,  was  a  complete  failure. 

In  his  skill  as  a  translator  Dryden  found  a  surer  resource.  Encouraged  -by  his  success 
with  shorter  pieces,  he  now  undertook,  aided  by  friends,  a  complete  version  of  Juvenal 
and  Persius,  which  appeared  in  October,  1692.  He  himself  translated  five  of  the  sixteen 
satires  of  Juvenal,  and  the  whole  of  Persius,  and  contributed  an  elaborate  dedicatory 
preface,  in  which,  following  Casaubon,  Heinsius,  Dacier,  and  other  critics,  he  gives  an 
account  of  the  rise  of  Roman  satire  and  an  analysis  of  its  chief  authors.  In  the  next 
year,  1693,  he  translated  three  selections  from  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  and  the  episode 
of  Hector  and  Andromache  from  the  Iliad,  and  wrote  a  preface  for  a  third  miscellany 
volume,  Examen  Poeticunij  published  by  Tonson.  Dryden's  powers  of  invective  and  of 
sententious  moralizing  fitted  him  to  be  the  translator  of  Juvenal  and  Persius;  though  his 
versions  are  far  from  literal,  they  well  reproduce  in  English  the  vigorous  declamation 
of  the  Roman  satire.  With  Ovid  also,  a  writer  of  easy,  rapid,  somewhat  rhetorical 
verse,  Dryden  had  much  in  conmion. 

Near  the  close  of  1693  Dryden  embarked  on  the  greatest  single  task  of  his  life,  the 
translation  of  the  complete  works  of  Virgil,  which  occupied  practically  all  his  time  for  more 
than  three  years.  The  work  was  published  by  subscription,  and  was  issued  from  Tonson's 
press  in  a  handsome  folio  volume,  early  in  July,  1697.  To  aid  Dryden,  Addison  furnished 
an  Essay  on  the  Georgics,  and  the  arguments  in  prose  for  the  whole  work;  Dr.  Knightly 
Chetwood  wrote  the  Life  of  Virgil  and  the  Preface  to  the  Pastorals.  The  volume  was 
illustrated  with  the  same  engravings  that  had  once  adorned  the  work  of  Ogleby,  a  pre- 
vious translator  whom  Dryden  heartily  despised,  but  the  plates  were  touched  up  for  the 
occasion,  and  each  was  decorated  with  the  arms  of  a  subscriber  to  the  book.  In  Dryden's 
correspondence  with  Tonson  there  are  frequent  references  to  the  contract  between  them, 
but  these  are  unfortunately  so  vag^e  that  we  do  not  know  precisely  how  much  the  poet 
received  for  his  labors.  In  Spencers  Anecdotes  Pope  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  sum  was 
about  £1200,  and  this  is  not  inconsistent  with  what  we  can  gather  from  Dryden's  own 
words.  This  reward,  though  small  in  comparison  with  the  profit  of  about  £9000  that 
Pope  received  from  bis  Homer,  was  good  pay  for  a  literary  man  in  those  days.  Dryden 
often  writes  to  his  publisher  in  a  testy  tone,  once  protesting,  for  example:  " Upon  trial,  I 
find  all  of  your  trade  are  sharpers,  and  you  not  more  than  others;  therefore  I  have  not 
wholly  left  you." 

Despite  many  revolutions  of  public  taste,  Dryden's  Virgil  still  remains  practically  with- 
out a  rival  as  the  standard  translation  of  the  greatest  Roman  poet;  the  only  one  that,  like 
two  or  three  versions  of  Homer,  has  become  an  English  classic.  It  has,  indeed,  almost 
none  of  the  gprace  and  tenderness,  or  the  high  seriousness,  of  the  Latin  original,  to  which 
Wordsworth  attained  in  large  measure  in  his  Laodamia.    Thus  the  marvelous  verse. 

Sunt  lacrimffi  remm  et  mentem  mortalia  tangant, 
disappears  entirely  in  Dryden's  commonplace:  — 

Onr  known  disasters  fill  ev^n  foreisrn  lands : 
See  there,  where  old  unhappy  Priam  stands  I   ^ 
Ev'n  the  mute  walls  relate  the  warrior's  fame, 
And  Trojan  griefs  the  Tynans'  pity  claim. 

(Page  630,  Unes  646-649.) 
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Wordsworth,  on  the  other  hand,  catches  the  Yirgilian  spirit  in  the  lines:  — 

— Yet  tean  to  human  snfferinsr  are  due ; 
And  mortal  hopes  defeated  and  o'erthrown 
Are  monmed  by  man,  aad  not  by  man  alone. 
As  fondly  he  belieyes. 

(Cambridge  edition,  page  527,  lines  164-167.) 

Dryden  is  least  satisfactory  in  his  treatment  of  the  Pastorals  and  of  those  portions  of 
the  Georgics  of  which  the  charm,  for  modem  readers,  consists  less  in  the  subject  matter 
than  in  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  the  treatment,  and  the  haunting  melody  of  the  rhythm. 
His  Mneid,  however,  is  a  masterpiece  of  rapid  narrative.  The  buoyant,  flowing  verae'' 
carries  the  reader  forward  with  a  glorious  energy,  and,  at  its  best^  has  something  of 
Virgil's  own  noble  simplicity.  The  following  passage,  though  deformed  in  one  line  by 
Dryden's  fondness  for  antithesis,  is  a  favorable  example  of  his  power:  — 

She  thus  replied :  *^  The  chaste  and  holy  race 
Are  all  forbidden  this  polluted  place. 
But  Hecate,  when  she  gave  to  role  the  woods. 
Then  led  me  trembling  thro'  these  dire  abodes. 
And  taught  the  tortures  of  th'  avenging  gods.    ^ 
These  are  the  realms  of  unrelenting  fate ; 
And  awful  Rhadamanthus  rules  the  state. 
He  hears  and  judges  each  committed  crime ; 
Enquires  into  the  manner,  place,  and  time. 
The  conscious  wretch  must  all  his  acts  reveal, 
(Loth  to  confess,  unable  to  conceal,) 
SVom  the  first  moment  of  his  vital  breath, 
To  lus  last  hour  of  unrepenting  death. 
Straight,  o'er  the  guilty  ghoet,  the  Fury  shakes  1 
The  sounding  whip  and  brandishes  her  snakes,     [ 
And  the  pale  sinner,  with  her  sisters,  takes."      J 

(Pages  603,  604,  lines  758-773.) 

At  times  the  veteran  satirist  indulgefs  his  genius.    The  following  triplet  on  Drancea 
might  be  the  portrait  of  a  Whig  leader:  — 

Factious  and  rich,  bold  at  the  council  board,  1 
But  cautious  in  the  field,  he  shunn'd  the  sword ;  \ 
A  close  oaballer,  and  tongue-valiant  lord.  i 

(Page  678,  lines  612-^14.) 

More  than  this,  Dryden  inserts  into  his  translation  certain  sly  attacks  on  the  reigning 
English  monarch.  (He  had  resisted,  by  the  way,  Tonson's  request  that  he  dedicate  the 
Tolome  to  William  III,  though  Tonson  had  "  prepared  the  book  for  it "  by  having  the 
engraver  make  the  portrait  of  ^neas  resemble  that  of  the  king.)  In  the  following  lines, 
describing  criminals  scourged  by  the  Fury,  the  words  in  italics  have  no  warrant  in  the 
Latin: »— . 

Then  they,  who  brothers'  better  claim  disown. 

Expel  their  parents,  and  usurp  the  throne- 

(Page  604,  lines  824,  826.) 

And  the  portraits  of  the  rival  kings  of  the  bees,  which  are  much  altered  and  expanded 
from  the  original,  are  obviously  meant  to  suggest  James  and  William:  — 

With  ease  distingmsh'd  is  the  regal  race : 
One  monarch  wears  an  honest  open  face ; 
^  The  editor  is  hen  indebted  to  a  writer  in  Notet  and  QueHet,  aeries  H.  rii.  168,  and  aeries  H.  x.  268. 
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Shap'd  to  his  size,  and  godlike  to  behold, 

His  royal  body  shines  with  specks  of  gold, 

And  mddy  scales  ;  for  empire  he  design'd, 

Is  better  bom,  and  of  a  nobler  kind. 

That  other  looks  like  nature  in  disgrace :  i 

Ghinnt  are  his  sides,  and  sullen  is  his  face ;  \ 

And  like  their  grisly  prince  appears  his  gloomy  race.  J 

(Page  478,  lines  137-145.) 

A  musical  society  in  London  had  for  some  years  maintained  the  custom  of  celebratang 
November  22,  the  Feast  of  Saint  Cecilia,  by  a  public  performance  of  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music.  Dryden,  in  1687,  had  written  an  ode  for  this  occasion;  he  now,  ten  years 
I  later,  furnished  another  and  a  greater  one,  Alexander's  Feast.  This  fine  ode,  which  stands 
I  at  the  head  of  English  lyric  poetry  between  Milton  and  Gray,  is  to-day  by  far  the  best 
known  of  Dryden's  poems.  Yet,  familiar  as  Alexander's  Feast  has  become  by  ceaseless 
reprinting  in  schoolbooks  and  anthologies,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  many  readers 
appreciate  its  full  excellence.  Brought  up  on  the  traditions  of  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  and 
Keats,  we  instinctively  expect  in  lyric  poetry  either  the  expression  of  elevated  moial  or 
philosophical  ideas,  of  intense  passion,  or  of  a  delight  in  sensuous  beauty.  Dryden  gives  us 
none  of  these,  but  a  rapid  series  of  flashlight  pictures,  each  expressed  in  verse  that  by  its 
music  suggests  the  scene  described.  The  poem  is  rather  a  narrative  than  a  pure  lyric. 
No  English  poem  is  more  full  of  life  and  animation;  few  show  a  more  youthful  spirit 
than  this  ode  by  the  weary  satirist  and  dramatist  of  sixty-six. 

Dryden's  last  years  were  cheered  by  the  success  of  his  Virgil,  which  reached  a  second 
edition  within  a  few  months  after  its  first  publication,  and  were  saddened  by  the  attacks 
of  a  few  critics  and  rivals.  To  Milboume,  who  assailed  his  Virgil,  and  filackmore,  who 
attacked  his  character,  he  paid  comparatively  little  attention,  judging  correctly  that  their 
words  would  not  affect  public  opinion.  The  case  was  different  with  Jeremy  Collier,  who 
in  1698  published  his  Short  View  of  the  Immorality  and  Profaneness  of  the  English  Stage, 
in  which  he  arraigns  the  whole  school  of  the  Restoration  dramatists,  and  Dryden  chief 
among  the  number.  To  the  charges  Dryden  manfully  pleaded  guilty,  though  he  rightly 
accused  Collier  of  exaggeration;  and,  somewhat  lamely,  excused  his  own  sins  in  part  by 
the  general  corruption  of  the  times. 

The  comparatively  large  profits  of  the  Virgil  did  not  free  Dryden  from  the  need  of 
further  exertion.  He  thought  of  undertaking  a  translation  of  the  Iliad,  and  translated 
the  first  book  «as  an  essay  to  the  whole  work  "  (page  740).  But,  perhaps  deterred  by  a 
consciousness  of  his  defective  knowledge  of  Greek,  he  turned  back  to  translate  further 
selections  from  Ovid;  to  put  into  modem  English  some  tales  from  Chaucer,  whom  he 
had  long  loved  with  a  truly  sympathetic  insight;  and  to  clothe  in  heroic  verse  three 
stories  from  Boccaccio,  to  whom  he  was  led  by  his  study  of  Chaucer.  The  result  of  this 
work,  more  congenial  and  more  desultory  than  the  long  struggle  with  Virgil,  was  a  vol- 
ume published  in  1700,  entitled  Fables,  Ancient  and  Modem,  These  products  of  the  poet's 
old  age  have  an  enduring  charm.  The  harshness  and  asperity  of  the  great  satirist  are 
gone;  there  remain  a  clear,  melodious  diction,  and  a  frank,  kindly  spirit,  which  show 
Dryden  to  be  a  kinsman  of  Chaucer  and  of  William  Morris.  Sorely  battered  by  the 
storms  of  life,  conscious  that  he  had  often  played  a  part  not  worthy  of  his  great  powers, 
he  appeared  just  before  his  death  as  "  the  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day." 

Dryden  passed  away,  after  a  short  illness,  on  May  1, 1700.  He  died  poor,  leaving 
no  personal  property  of  any  account,  but  not  neglected.     Vanbrugh  and  other  friends 
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had  prepared  for  his  benefit,  in  March  or  April,  a  representation  of  Beaumont  and 
Fleteher's  Pilgrim^  for  whieh  Drjden  himself  wrote  a  prologue  and  epUogue  and  some 
small  additions,  the  last  of  his  works.  He  received  a  splendid  funeral,  and  was  laid  to 
rest  in  the  Poets'  Comer  in  Westminster  Abbey,  near  the  grayes  of  his  first  master, 
Cowley,  and  his  last  master,  Chaucer. 

Many  letters  surviye  from  Dryden's  later  years  and  giye  pleasant  glimpses  of  the  old 
man's  way  of  life.  He  was  an  affectionate  father,  and  showed  an  honest  pride  in  his 
tons'  humble  endeayors  to  emulate  his  own  literary  fame.  He  was  a  kindly  critic, 
encouraging  yotinger  writers,  and  giying  them  suggestions  for  improyements;  from  mean 
literary  jealoasy,  which  so  deformed  Pope's  character,  he  was  comparatiyely  free.^  He  was 
a  welcome  yisitor  at  the  country  house  of  his  good  kinswoman  Mrs.  Steward,  **  at  Cot- 
terstock,  near  Oundle,  in  the  county  of  Northampton,"  and  gratefully  acknowledges 
her  hospitality.  In  one  letter  he  praises  the  dainties  that  Mrs.  Steward  has  sent  to 
him:  **  Not  to  name  my  self  or  my  wife,  my  sonn  Charles  is  the  great  commender  of 
jonr  last  received  present;  who  being  of  late  somewhat  indispos'd,  uses  to  send  for  some 
of  the  same  sort,  which  we  call  heer  marrow-puddings,  for  his  suppers;  but  the  tast  of 
jours  has  so  spoyl'd  his  markets  heer,  that  there  is  not  the  least  comparison  betwixt  them." 
But  in  his  next  letter  he  confesses:  "As  for  the  rarities  you  promise,  if  beggars  might  be 
choosers,  a  part  of  a  chine  of  honest  bacon  wou'd  please  my  appetite  more  than  all  the 
marrow  puddings;  for  I  like  them  better  plain,  haying  a  yery  yulgar  stomach." 

When  in  London,  Dryden  wrote  at  home  all  the  morning,  dined  with  his  family,  then 
went  to  Will's  Coffee-House,  where  he  spent  his  eyenings.  His  reign  there  as  judge  of 
wit  is  described  in  a  well-known  passage  by  Dr.  Johnson:  — 

"Of  the  only  two  men  whom  I  haye  found,  to  whom  he  was  personally  known,  one 
told  me  that  at  the  house  which  he  frequented,  called  Will's  Coffee-Hoase,  the  appeal 
upon  any  literary  dispute  was  made  to  him:  and  the  other  related  that  his  armed  chair, 
which  in  the  winter  had  a  settled  and  prescriptiye  place  by  the  fire,  was  in  the  summer 
placed  in  the  balcony,  and  that  he  called  the  two  places  his  winter  and  his  summer  seat." 

To  this  resort  the  boy  Pope  *'  prevailed  with  a  friend  to  carry  him," '  that  he  might  see 
the  man  whom  later  he  always  reyered  as  his  master,  on  the  occasion  that  he  describes 
in  Spence's  Anecdotes :  **  1  saw  Mr.  Dryden  when  I  was  about  twelye  years  of  age  —  this 
bust  is  like  him.  —  I  remember  his  face  well;  for  I  looked  upon  him,  eyen  then,  with  the 
greatest  yeneration,  and  observed  him  very  particularly." 

In  person  Dryden  was  short  and  plump;  by  the  lampooners  of  the  time  he  vras  called 
"little  Bayea  "  and  <Uhe  poet  squab."  A  portrait  of  him  in  his  youth  shows  him  as  very 
handsome.'  He  retained  his  rosy  cheeks  beyond  middle  life.  In  conversation  he  was  not 
brilliant,  being  hampered  by  a  shy  and  hesitating  manner,  which  is  mimicked  by  Mr. 
Bajes  in  The  Rehearsal,    Even  his  reading  of  his  own  yerses  was  far  from  excellent. 

Dryden'a  character  is  a  subject  on  which  there  can  be  much  diversity  of  opinion.  His 
prime  characteristics  were  receptivity,  kindliness,  and  a  sort  of  modest  honesty.  His  mind 
was  so  hospitable  to  new  ideas,  and  so  ready  to  adapt  its  utterance  to  the  needs  of  the 
moment,  that  at  a  first  impression  we  are  apt  to  think  him  a  mere  hypocrite  and  time- 
aenrer.    On  further  acquaintance  we  find  him  a  kindly  gentleman,  like  some  of  our  per-  ^ 

^  The  foQowing  aenteDce,  attrflmted  to  Tonaon  in  SpeneeU  AneedoUt^  really  (l>y  the  nee  of  evm)  praiaei  Dryden 
a  contiut  to  other  writen :  **  Eren  Dryden  was  very  nupiciouB  of  rivala.  He  would  oompUment  Crowne,  when 
»play  of  hie  feOed,  hot  wm  cold  to  him  if  he  met  with  saoceas." 

'  Note  hy  Werborton :  see  The  Workt  of  Alexander  Pope^  ed.  Blwin  and  Oooithope,  vol.  vi,  p.  16. 

'  ThJa  painting  ie  reproduced  in  tlie  preaent  volume.  It  certainly  givee  a  stronger  tmpreasion  of  intelleotnal 
^irtiwiion  than  the  aomewhat  sleepy  Kneller  portraits  of  the  poet  in  his  later  years. 
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Bonal  friends,  unooncemed  with  superficial  oonsistency,  distingnished  among  his  fellow  men 
of  letters  not  so  much  by  eleyation  of  spirit  as  by  ability  to  express  finely  his  passing 
opinions.  As  he  advances  in  age,  his  character  grows  more  mellow,  and  his  opinions 
mold  themselyes  into  the  semblance  of  a  system,  of  which  the  central  element  is  respect 
for  authority  and  tradition,  in  letters,  in  goyemment,  and  in  religion.  The  old  man  wins 
our  respect  by  his  open  confession  of  past  errors  and  of  his  liability  to  fall  into  fresh 
ones.    He  ends  his  life  surrounded  by  friends,  both  old  and  new. 

This  short  account  of  the  life  and  character  of  John  Dryden  may  well  close  with  Con- 
greye's  portrait  of  his  friend;  a  portrait  that  is  flattering,  but,  we  may  trusty  not  untrue  in 
any  essential  respect:  — 

**  He  was  of  a  nature  exceedingly  humane  and  compassionate,  easily  forgiving  injuries, 
and  capable  of  a  prompt  and  sincere  reconciliation  with  them  who  had  offended  him. 

"  Such  a  temperament  is  the  only  solid  foundation  of  all  moral  virtues  and  sociable 
endowments.  His  friendship,  where. he  professed  it,  went  much  beyond  his  professions; 
and  I  have  been  told  of  strong  and  generous  instances  of  it,  by  the  persons  themselves 
who  received  them,  though  his  hereditary  income  was  little  more  than  a  bare  com- 
petency. 

«  As  his  reading  had  been  very  extensive,  so  was  he  very  happy  in  a  memory  tenacious 
of  everything  that  he  had  read.  He  was  not  more  possessed  of  knowledge  than  he  was 
communicative  of  it.  But  then  his  communication  of  it  was  by  no  means  pedantic,  or 
imposed  upon  the  conversation;  but  just  such,  and  went  so  far  as  by  the  natural  turns  of 
the  discourse  in  which  he  was  engaged  it  was  necessarily  promoted  or  required.  He  was 
extreme  ready  and  gentle  in  his  correction  of  the  errors  of  any  writer  who  thought  fit 
to  consult  him,  and  full  as  ready  and  patient  to  admit  of  the  reprehension  of  others  in 
respect  of  his  oversight  or  mistakes.  He  was  of  very  easy,  I  may  say,  of  very  pleasing 
access;  but  something  slow,  and  as  it  were  diffident  in  his  advances  to  others.  He  had 
something  in  his  nature  that  abhorred  intrusion  into  any  society  whatsoever.  Indeed  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  he  was  rather  blamable  in  the  other  extreme;  for,  by  that  means, 
be  was  personally  less  known,  and  consequently  his  character  might  become  liable  both  to 
misapprehensions  and  misrepresentations. 

**  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  observation,  he  was,  of  all  the  men  that  ever  I  knew, 
one  of  the  most  modest,  and  the  most  easily  to  be  discountenanced  iu  his  approaches,  either 
to  his  superiors  or  his  equals."  (Preface  to  Congreve's  edition  of  Dryden's  dramas; 
reprinted  in  Scott-Saintsbury  edition,  iL  17, 18.) 

V 

Dryden's  reputation  as  a  writer  has  been  subject  to  great  fluctuations.    In  his  own  time 

his  commanding  position  was  early  recognized;  even  his  assailants  admitted  his  power. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  his  fame  even  increased.     Pope  acknowledged  him  as  hif 

teacher.    Gray's  lines  in  The  Progress  of  Poesy  are  almost  too  familiar  for  quotation:  — 

Behold,  where  Dryden's  less  presumptnoiis  car, 

Wide  o'er  the  fields  of  glory  bear 

Two  coursers  of  ethereal  race, 

With  neoks  in  thunder  clothM,  and  lon^resounding  pace. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  carefully  developed  comparison  of  Dryden  and  Pope,  accords  to  the 
older  poet,  ^  with  some  hesitation,"  the  superior  genius;  but  he  quickly  adds  that  '*  every 
other  writer  since  Milton  must  give  place  to  Pope."  Thus  when  Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote 
in  1808,  at  the  close  of  his  Life  of  Dryden^  that  he  left  in  English  literature  "  a  name 
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second  only  to  those  of  Milton  and  of  Sliakespeare,"  he  was  merely  recording  a  received 
Utenuy  opinion.     With  the  rise  of  the  romantic  school,  though  both  Byron  and  Words- 
worth admired  his  genius,*  and  Keats  studied  carefully  his  yersification,  Dryden's  reputar 
tion  declined.     At  the  present  time,  though  no  competent  critic  fails  to  pay  tribute  to   • 
Dryden's  power,  comparatiyely  few  persons  read  him  with  genuine  enthusiasm. 

In  many  of  the  highest  qualities  of  a  poet  Dryden  was  certainly  lacking.  He  expressed 
«n  gTff<>af.  wi^fjft]  ijfta^  or  social  aspirations;  he  Jaad.  little  intuitive  knowle^re  of  human 
nature,  and  no  feeling  for  the  beauty  of  the  external  world.  He  began  serious  work  com- 
paratively ]ateinlile7a^T13way8TO  his  art  as  primarily  a  means  for  making  a 
living.  His  original  poems,  except  his  dramas,  were  all  occasional  productions,  written 
not  from  any  creative  impulse,  but  to  serve  some  passing  purpose;  they  were  devoted 
to  courtly  panegyric  or  to  party  warfare.  Unlike  Spenser  and  Milton,  Dryden  found  no 
high  ideals  and  lofty  aspirations  among  the  men  whom  he  served;  nor  was  he  a  man, 
like  Shelley,  to  revolt  against  the  tendencies  of  his  environment,  and  create  ideals  and 
aspirations  for  himself. 

As  the  portraits  in  Abstdom  and  Achitcphel  amply  prove,  no  man  could  dexcribe  charac-  / 
ij^T^  in  a  fflrk'"  ^«^y,  ^^*1ipr  ^Hfl  PTTlif "      ^®  central  defect  of  his  dramaiic  worj£8~is   ^ 
that  they  too  are  essentially  descriptive.    Dryden's  men  and  women  are  figures  made  to 
order,  after  the  pattern  of  previous  writers,  rather  than  living  beings,  created  by  the  poet 
from  his  immediate  sympathy  with  human  nature.     Their  speeches  are  eloquent,  often 
beautiful,  but  rarely  do  we  find  a  phrase  like  Cleopatra's  'mAU  for  Love,  — 

And  thus  one  minnte^s  feigning  has  destroyed 
My  whole  life's  truth,  — 

(Soott-Saintsbury  edition,  v.  415.) 

which  seems  wrung  from  the  speaker  by  real  depth  of  feeling. 

Some  reservations  are  necessary  even  as  to  Dryden's  description  of  character.     If  we 
contrastjisjlgpres  in  Absalom  and  Achitophel  with  those  of  Chaucer  in  his  Prologue,  we   . 
notiee  Dryden's  insistence  on  abstract  qualities  and  on  abstract  adjectives,  in  contrast  to  / 
Chaucer's  attention  to  personal  appearance,  even  to  the  details  of  attire,  as  an  index  of 
character.     Shaftesbury's  person  gave  free  scope  for  concrete  description,  but  to  it  Dry* 
den  came  no  nearer  than  the  following  lines:  — 

A  fiery  soul,  which,  working  out  its  way,  1 
Fretted  the  pigmy  body  to  decay,  \ 

And  o'er-inf orm'd  the  tenement  of  clay.   J 

(Page  111,  lines  156-158.) 

Seldom  does  Dryden  give  details  like  those  in  regard  to  Oates:  — 

Sunk  were  his  eyes;  his  voice  was  harsh  and  loud, 
Sure  signs  he  neither  choleric  was  nor  proud : 
His  long  chin  prov'd  his  wit ;  his  saintlike  grace 
A  church  veimilion,  and  a  Moses'  face. 

(Pages  117, 118,  lines  646-649.) 

Even  here  he  is  not  content  to  let  the  details  speak  for  themselves,  but  must  point  out 
the  abstract  qualities  they  denote.  Contrast  with  this  Chaucer's  description  of  the  Monk  ! 
This  tendency  to  the  abs^ct  rather  than  the  concrete  prepares  us  for  the  fatal  weak- 
ness of  d  l)ryaen's  attempts  at  the  description  of  nature.  Brought  up  in  the  country, 
he  was  nevertheless  insensible  to  its  beauty.  Of  his  few  passages  of  natural  description^ 
the  following,  from  The  Indian  Emperor,  is  perhaps  the  most  ambitious:  — 
1  For  Wordnrorth'a  gwwnl  rerdict  on  Dxyden,  see  p.  1016. 
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Enter  Cortbz  alone,  in  a  nightgown. 
All  things  are  huah^d,  as  Nature's  self  lay  dead ; 
The  mountains  seem  to  nod  their  drowsy  head ; 
The  little  birds  in  dreams  their  songs  repeat, 
And  sleeping  flowers  beneath  the  night  dew  sweat. 
Even  Lost  and  Enry  sleep ;  yet  Lore  denies 
Rest  to  my  sonl,  and  slumber  to  my  eyes. 

(Scott-Saintsbury  edition,  iL  360.) 

These  lines  Wordsworth  rightly  condemns  as  *'  yague,  bombastic,  and  senseless.''  ^  And, 
in  a  sentence  of  the  dedication  to  the  same  play,  Dryden  prochiims  his  insensibility  to  the 
grander  aspects  of  nature.  *'High  objects,  it  is  true,"  he  tells  us,  '< attract  the  sight;  but 
it  looks  up  with  pain  on  craggy  rocks  and  barren  mountains,  and  continues  not  intent  on 
any  object  which  is  wanting  in  shades  and  greens  to  entertain  it." 

In  this  fondness  for  abstraction  Dryden  is  partly  a  follower  of  current  poetic  theories. 
W&ich  insisted  on  the  generalizing,  philosophic  nature  of  poetry;  partly  true  to  his  own 
£eii[pe^ment,  which  loveTlfeasonlng,  in  verse  an3  out  of  it,  at  the  expense  of  observation. 
His  passion  for  rft^ftfliT^ation^  which  shows  itself  throughout  his  original  works,  from  the 
fine-8|Rliraebates  on  love  and  honor  in  the  heroic  plays  to  the  theological  discussion  in 
The  Hind  and  the  Panther ,  has  given  Dryden  the  reputation  of  a  great  and  vigorous  intel- 
lect. This  reputation,  which  may  have  been  increased  by  the  blunt  coarseness  of  his 
language,  really  a  sign  of  a  lack  of  delicacy  rather  than  an  indication  ot  strength,  is  only 
partially  deserved.  Dryden  originated  no  ideas,  and  in  his  analysis  of  old  ones  he  was 
not  profound.  He  seems  often  to  gnaw  at  the  rind  of  thought  while  others  have  reached 
the  kernel.  His  arguments  never  become  fused  into  a  well-developed,  coherent  system; 
he  excels  primarily  in  expressing  in  clear,  incisive,  melodious  language  thoughts  that  he 
has  borrowed  from  other  men. 

Dryden's  literary  greatness  then  depends,  in  greater  measure  than  that  of  almost  any 

other  of  the  very  greatest  English  poets,  upon  his  mastery  of  t]ie  technique  of  his  art. 

^  Indifferent  to  the  beauty  of  nature,  he  was  keenly  susceptible  to  beauty  of  atyla^^  was 

a  critic  by"to8th)Ct,'an  author  by  training.    Xn  Lis  criiicism,  and  iu  his  prose  style,  we  may 

discover  some  explanation  of  hfs  poweir  as  a  writer  of  verse. 

In  Dryden's  criticism  two  elements  are  constantly  contending  for  mastery.  By  his 
passion  for  logic,  he  was  attracted  to  the  contemporary  French  critics,  who  busied 
themselves  primarily  with  literary  theory  and  loved  to  prescribe  hard  and  fast  rules  for 
the  guidance  of  future  authors.  Through  his  own  writings  he  did  much  to  introduce 
their  tenets,  and  still  more  their  general  methods  of  work,  into  England.  Hence  he  is 
justly  praised  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  a  celebrated  passage:  ''Dryden  may  be  properly  con- 
sidered as  the  father  of  English  criticism,  as  the  writer  who  first  taught  us  to  determine 
upon  principles  the  merit  of  composition.  Of  our  former  poets,  the  greatest  dramatist 
wrote  without  rules,  conducted  through  life  and  nature  by  a  genius  that  rarely  misled 
and  rarely  deserted  him.  Of  the  rest,  those  who  knew  the  laws  of  propriety  had  neg- 
lected to  teach  them."  By  criticism^  Dr.  Johnson  here  means  dogmatic  criticism.  Yet 
Dryden  was  himself  no  dogmatist.  Quite  apart  from  his  devotion  to  logical  method, 
he  had  an  instinctive  sympathy  with  fine  poetry  wherever  he  found  it;  his  appreciation 
was  too  catholic  to  be  warped  by  compliance  with  any  narrow  critical  creed.  Hence, 
in  contrast  to  Dr.  Johnson,  but  with  equal  truth,  Professor  Ker  can  write:  ''The  sepa- 
rate positive  sentences  of  Dryden  are  of  small  account  in  his  work  as  a  critic.  His 
virtue  is  that  in  a  time  when  literature  was  pestered  and  cramped  with  formulas  he 
1  Bttoif^  Supplementary  to  the  Pr^aee  0/  the  Edition  of  1816  ;  see  Cambridge  edition,  pegs  811. 
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found  it  impossible  to  write  otherwise  than  freely.  He  is  sceptical,  tentatiye,  disengaged, 
where  most  of  his  contemporaries,  and  most  of  his  successors  for  a  hundred  years,  are 
pledged  to  certain  dogmas  and  principles."^  Finally,  though  the  historical  point  of  view 
never  became  prominent  in  Dryden's  writings,  his  sound  common  sense  made  him  see 
that  every  author  must  be  judged  not  simply  by  a  fixed  code  of  literary  principles,  but 
with  some  reference  to  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  Thus,  when  he  came  to 
discuss  a  poet  whom  he  understood  and  loved,  his  respect  for  literary  theory  simply  saved 
him  from  waywardness  and  eccentricity.  Though  his  discussion  of  general  literary  prob- 
lems now  seems  erode  and  mechanical,  Dryden's  comments  on  individual  writers  are  still 
full  of  inspiration;  of  Shakespeare  and  Chaucer  he  has  left  appreciations  which  in  their 
way  haTe  never  been  surpassed. 

Dryden  clothed  his  critical  works  in  a  prose  style  that  has  been  described  once  for  all 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  whose  manner  is  in  quaint  contrast  to  Dryden's  own  :  — 

"Criticism,  either  didactic  or  defensive,  occupies  almost  all  his  prose,  except  those 
pages  which  he  has  devoted  to  his  patrons;  but  none  of  his  prefaces  were  ever  thought 
tediooB.  They  have  not  the^ormality  of  a  settled  style,  in  which  the  first  half  of  the 
lentence  betrays  the  other  jl^he  clauses  are  never  balanced,  nor  the  periods  modeled; 
every  word  seems  to  drop  by  chance,  though  it  falls  into  its  proper  place.  Nothing  is  cold 
(ff  languid  1  the  whole  is  airy,  animated,  and  vigorous;  what  is  little,  is  gay;  what  is  greats 
is  splendicL^  He  may  be  thought  to  mention  himself  too  frequently;  but  while  he  forces 
himself  upon  our  esteem,  we  cannot  refuse  him  to  stand  high  in  his  own.  Everything 
'"  i^Trnisi^  ^T  ^^^  r^^T  ^^  'Tirg^'T  Ti'*^  *^^  «p^'^i«*i;»^.»o  ^^  n^«n ■■:■■.  Though  all  is  easy, 
nothing  is  feeble;  though  all  seems  careless,  there  is  nothing  harsh;  and  though  since  his 
earlier  works  more  than  a  century  has  passed,  they  have  nothing  yet  uncouth  or  obsolete. 

"  He  who  writes  much  will  not  easily  escape  a  manner —  such  a  recurrence  of  particu- 
Ur  modes  as  may  be  easily  noted.  Dryden  is  always  another  and  the  same ;  he  does  not 
exhibit  a  second  time  the  same  elegances  in  the  same  form,  nor  appears  to  have  any  art 
other  than  that  of  expressing  with  clearness  what  he  thinks  with  vigor.  His  style  could 
not  easily  be  imitated,  either  seriously  or  ludicrously;  for,  being  always  equable  and 
always  varied,  it  has  no  prominent  or  discriminative  characters.  The  beauty  who  is 
totally  free  from  disproportion  of  parts  and  features  cannot  be  ridiculed  by  an  over- 
charged resemblance." 

Perhaps  we  can  best  explain  the  charm  of  Dryden's  prose  by  saying  that  it  represents 
thQ  ideal  of  cultivated  lijjgpffy  conversation.  "TTaS^lter  employ eOTrfftryw!  ill m  iayge  uL 
subjects,  it  woul^  probably  have  become  less  natural  and  artless.    At  least  his  verse, 
which  he  used  for  nearly  all  his  important  writing  except  his  criticism,  shows  not  only  the 
author's  perfect  command  of  his  material,  but  his  careful  study  and  deliberation.    To  the^ 
wonderful  clearness  which  it  shares  with  his  prose,  it  adds  that  vigor  of  line  and  that  rapid-   / 
ity'of  movement  wlui^fi  &)B.I^^Y^en^'  ^Stinguislubg  gbry"am5ngaTr!K6"T?ngn8V  poets. ' " 
^^his  all-pervading  clearness,  both  in  his  single  sentences  and  in  the  general  conduct  of 
htB  poems,  Dryden  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  Elizabethan  poets,  and  still  more  to  the 
school  of  Cowley,  whose  follower  he  had  been  in  his  you^    Wtfji  Ijjyp^  AUftrwAim  W^j^a     . 
"^'latBTft*  ^"  ^**^^  ag  in  prose:  he  aimed  to  be  understood  first  of  all,  and  would  not  let 
the  search  for  more  poetic  qualities  of  style  blind  him  to  this  first  necessity.    His  dramas 
in  this  respect  are  far  superior  to  those  of  Congreve  or  Southeme;  considered  merely  as 
npid  narratives,  thrown  into  the  form  of  dialogue,  they  command  very  high  praise. 
And  shallow  though  the  reasoning  may  be  in  Reliffio  Laid  or  in  The  Hind  and  the  Panther, 
^  Estayt  of  John  Dryden^  Oxford,  1900}  vol.  i,  p.  zr. 
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the  reader  is  at  least  seldom  left  with  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  poefs  meaning.  Thii 
remarkable  clearness  of  diction  and  of  construction  Dryden  owed  primarily  to  his  pas- 
sion for  logic  and  to  his  familiarity  with  fVeneh  literature  and  criticism.  He  left  it  as  a 
precious  legacy  to  the  writers  who  followed  him»  down  to  the  rise  of  the  romantic  school 
It  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  Dryden  alone  made  clearness  the  distinguishing  yirtue  — 
frequently,  to  be  sure,  at  the  expense  of  higher  qualities  —  of  all  English  poetry  in  the 
eighteenth  century;  but  certainly  he,  as  the  teacher  of  Pope,  deseryes  that  praise  more 
than  any  other  one  man. 

Clearness  Dryden  could  teach  to  his  successors;  he  could  not  impart  to  them  his 
▼JgoiTMMi  ills  rapidity.  The  former  is  seen  at  its  best  in  Absalom  and  AchUophel  and 
7^  Medal,  wneroeacn  phrase  is  like  the  stroke  of  a  hammer;  the  latter  is  the  great- 
est excellence  of  his  translations  from  Orid,  Virgil,  and  Chaucer,  and  reaches  its  highest 
point  in  Alexander's  Feast,  At  first,  in  the  heroic  plays,  this  resonant  declamation  and 
this  animated  narratiTe  were  apt  to  degenerate  into  bombast;  later  they  became  the 
unaffected,  apparently  simple  utterance  of  Dryden  in  verse,  just  as  his  graceful,  convert 
sational  style  was  in  prose.  Here,  though  we  cannot  point  to  any  one  poet  as  his  model, 
Dryden  showed  himself  a  follower  of  the  great  Elizabethans,  rather  than  the  founder  of 
the  Augustan  school.  He  was  himself  fully  conscious  of  his  power:  **  I  pretend  to  no 
dictatorship  among  my  fellow  poets,"  he  writes  in  his  Dedication  of  the  ^neis,  "  since, 
if  I  should  instruct  some  of  them  to  make  well-running  yerses,  they  want  genius  to 
giye  them  strength  as  well  as  sweetness  "  (page  512).  PopCj^by  eTnphftffjannjp  thfl  jr^T 
at  the  close  of  each  line,  and  still  more  that  at  the  close  of  the  couplet,  made  his  yerse 
more  fit  f or  a^succession  of  epigrams  TEan  Tor  the  full-mouthed  invective  and  impetuous 
narrative  of  whlcE  Dryderi^asTBe  master.  Pope's  ^oems  are  like  a  string  of  "b^iSs  and 
^ Dryden's  like  a  firm,. well-twi^d  """d. 

Finally,  Dryden's  verse  at  its  best,  as  in  the  opening  lines  of  The  Hind  ofid  the  Panther, 
~^  or  the  translation  of  the  JEneis,  has  a  rare  musical  qualU^.  Accustomed  to  the  elabo- 
rately varied  verse  forms  of  nineteentlk-eeiillif y  pdra^  and  to  the  incessantly  ftii|M>ging 
harmonies  of  blank  verse,  modem  readers  do  not  always  appreciate  Dryden's  consummate 
mastery  of  his  own  ver8ification.^^^|[^thin  the  apparently  narrow  limits  of  the  heroic 
couplet,  he  could  subtly  vary  his  style  to  suit  his  subject;  he  could,  as  he  boasted,  be 
M  unpolished  "  and  **  rugged  "  in  Religio  Laici  and  majestic  in  some  portions  of  The  Hind 
and  the  Panther;  he  CQ|dd  be  <* sweet"  in  translating  Ovid,  and  reach  severity  in  the 
nobler  portions  of  Yiigv^^  > 

In  a  celebrated  passage,  Matthew  Arnold  has  termed  Dryden  **  the  puissant  and  glori- 
ous founder  "  of  an  age  of  prose  and  reason,  an  age  whose  writers  are  marked,  above  all 
else,  by  "regularity,  uniformity,  precision,  balance."  If  we  make  certain  reservations, 
doubtless  present  in  Arnold's  own  mind,  the  verdict  is  eminently  just  and  penetratiiig. 
D^deaJldcked  the  higher  qualities  of  imagination  and  insight,  but  he  was  regular  and 
uniform  only  in  his  hatred  of  eccentricity  and  bad  taste;  he  was  precise  in  his  aver- 
sion to  vagueness,  and  to  the  substitution  of  mere  harmonious  sound  for  solid  sense ;  he 
showed  balance  in  his  continual  dependence  on  his  critical  judgment,  in  his  reverent  atti- 
tude—  much  like  Arnold's  own  —  towards  the  poets  of  former  times,  and  towards  the 
.  critical  good  sense  of  his  own  period.  His  puissance  and  his  glory  are,  that  despite  his 
/  lack  of  creative  originality,  he  made  his  verse  so  fit  an  image  of  his  own  active  mnd 
xeeeptive  mind. 
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UPON   THE  DEATH   OF  THE 
LORD   HASTINGS 

^  [The  foUowiDg'  poem,  Dryden's  first  pub- 
lished work,  is  one  of  a  nnmber  of  pieces 
eomposiiig  a  small  volmne  entitled,  Lacnryma 
MuMTum,  the  Tears  of  the  Muses,  ex^arest  in 
Elegies  f  written  by  divers  persons  of  Nobility  and 
Worth,  vpon  the  death  of  the  most  hopefuU  Henry, 
Lord  Hastings,  onely  sonn  of  the  Right  Hon- 
wrabie  Ferdinando,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  Heir- 
gtneraU  of  the  high-bom  Prince  George,  Duke 
of  Clarence,  brother  to  King  Edward  the  Fourth, 
coiUcted  and  set  forth  by  R.  B.  London,  1649. 
(A  second  issue  of  the  book,  differing  very 
sligfatlj  from  the  first,  is  dated  1650.)  The 
young  nobleman,  who  seems  to  have  been 
worthy  of  the  praises  heaped  upon  him,  was 
bom,  according  to  Collinses  Pelage  of  Eng- 
land, on  January  16,  1630,  and  died  of  the 
smallpox  on  Jane  24,  1649.  Among  the  con- 
tributors to  LachrynuB  Musarum  were  Denharo, 
Manrell,  Herrick,  and  Richard  Brome,  the  last 
of  whom  is  thought  to  have  been  the  editor  of 
the  collection.  &yden's  boyish  elegy  was  writ- 
ten under  the  direct  influence  of  Cowley,  whom 
he  later  styles  **  the  darling  of  my  youth  "  (see 
p.  320,  below) ;  it  is  signed  Johannes  Dryden, 
SdtoUe  Wettvu  Alumnus,  It  was  first  reprinted 
in  1702,  in  the  third  edition  of  Miscellany  Poems, 
ike  First  Part,] 

Must  noble  Hastings  immaturely  die, 
The  honor  of  his  ancient  family, 
Beau^  and  learning  thus  together  meet, 
To  bnnff  a  winding  for  a  wedding  sheet  t 
Most  Virtoe  proye  Death's  harbinger  ?  must 

she. 
With  him  expiring,  feel  mortality  ? 
Is  death,  sin's  wages,  grace's  now  ?  shall 

art 
Make  ns  more  learned,  only  to  depart  ? 
If  merit  be  disease;  if  virtue  deatb; 
To  be  goody  not  to  be;  who'd  then  be- 
queath lO 
Himself  to  discipline  ?  who  'd  not  esteem 
Labor  a  crime  ?  study  self-murther  deem  ? 
Our  noble  youth  now  haye  pretense  to  be 
Dances  securely,  ign'rant  healthfully. 


Rare  linguist,  whose  worth  speaks  itself, 

whose  praise, 
Tho'  not  his  own,  all  tongues  besides  do  raise! 
Then  whom  great  Alexander  may  seem  less. 
Who  conquer'd  men,  but  not  their  lan- 

guages. 
In  his  mouth  nations  speak;  his  tongue 

might  be 
Interpreter  to  Greece,  France,  Italy.        20 
His  natiye  soil  was  the  four  parts  o'  th'  earth ; 
All  Europe  was  too  narrow  for  his  birth. 
A  young  apostle;  and,  Twith  rev'rence  may 
I  speak  'it,;  inspir'd  witn  gift  of  tongues,  as 

they. 
Nature  gave  him,  a  child,  what  men  in  vain 
Oft  strive,  by  art  tho'  f urther'd,  to  obtain. 
His  body  was  an  orb,  his  sublime  soul 
Did  move  on  virtue's  and  on  learning's  pole: 
Whose  reglar  motions  better  to  our  view, 
Then  Archimedes'  sphere,  the  heavens  did 

shew.  30 

Graces  and  virtues,  languages  and  arts, 
Beauty  and  learning,  fifi'd  up  all  the  parts. 
Heav'n's  gifts,  which  do,  like  falling  stars, 

appear 
Scatter'd  in  others;  all,  as  in  their  sphere, 
Were  fix'd  and  conglobate  in  's  soul;  and 

thence 
Shone  thro'  his  body,  with  sweet  influence; 
Letting  their  glories  so  on  each  limb  fall, 
The  whole  frame  render'd  was  celestial. 
Come,  learned  Ptolemy,  and  trial  make, 
If  thou  this  hero's  altitude  canst  take:      40 
But  that  transcends  thy  skill;  thrice  happy 

all. 
Could  we  but  prove  thus  astronomical. 
Liv'd  Tycho  now,  struck   with  this  ray, 

which  shone 
More  bright  i'  th'  mom,  then  others'  beam 

at  noon, 
He  'd  take  his  astrolabe^  and  seek  out  here 
What  new  star  'twas  did  gild  our  hemi- 
sphere. 
Replenish'd  then  with  such  rare  gifts  as 

these, 
Where  was  room  left  for  sucha  foul  disease  ? 


EARLY   POEMS 


The  nation's  sin  hath  drawn  that  veil,  which 

shrouds 
Our  dayspring  in  so  sad  benighting  clouds. 
Heaven  would  no  longer  trust  its  pledge; 

but  thus  5z 

Recall'd  it;  rapt  its  Ganymede  from  us. 
Was  there  no  milder  way  but  the  smallpox, 
The  very  filth'ness  of  Pandora's  box? 
So  many  spots,  like  meves^our  Venus  soil  ? 
One  jewel  set  off  with  so  many  a  foil ! 
Blisters  with  pride  swell'd,  which  thro'  's 

flesh  did  sprout, 
Like  rose-buds,  stuck  i'  th'  lily  skin  about. 
Each  little  pimple  had  a  tear  in  it, 
[  To  wail  the  fault  its  rising  did  oonunit:    60 
Who,  rebel-like,  with  their  own  lord  at 

strife, 
Thus  made  an  insurrection  'gainst  his  life. 
Or  were  these  g^ms  sent  to  adorn  his  skin. 
The  cab'net  of  a  richer  soul  within  ? 
No  comet  need  foretell  his  change  drew  on, 
Whose  corpse  might  seem  a  constellation, 
O,  had  he  died  of  old,  how  great  a  strife 
Had  been,  who  from  his  death  should  draw 

their  life  ? 
Who  should,  by  one  rich  draught,  become 

whate'er 
Seneca,  Cato,  Numa,  Csesar,  were;  70 

Leam'd,  virtuous,  pious,  great;   and  have 

by  this 
An  universal  metempsuchosis. 
Must  all  these  ag'd  sires  in  one  funeral 
Expire  ?  all  die  m  one  so  young,  so  small  ? 
Who,  had  he  liv'd  his  life  out,  his  great  fame 
Had  swoll'n  'hove  any  Greek  or  Roman 

name. 
But  hasty  winter,  with    one  blast,  hath 

brought 
The  hopes  of  autumn,  summer,  spring,  to 

naught. 
Thus  fades  the  oak  i'  th'  sprig,  i'  th'  blade 

the  corn; 
Thus  without  young,  this  Phoenix  dies,  new- 
bom.  ^  80 
Must  then  old  three-legg'd  graybeards  with 

their  gout, 
Catarrhs,  rheums,  aches,  live  three  ages  out  ? 
Time's  offal,  only  fit  for  th'  hospitiO, 
Or  t'  hang  an  antiquary's  room  withal  I 
Must  drunkards,  lechers,  spent  with  sinning, 

live 
With  such  helps  as  broths,  possets,  physic 

give? 
None  bve,  but  such  as  should  die  ?  shall  we 

meet 


With  none  but  ghostly  fathers  in  the  street  ? 
Grief  makes  me  rail:  sorrow  will  force  its 

way; 
And  show  rs  of  tears  tempestuous  sighs  best 

lay.  9» 

The  tongue  may  fail,  but  ove(rflowing  eyes 
Will  weep  out  lasting  streams  of  Regies. 

But  thou,  O  virgm-^undow,  left  alone, 
Now  thy  belov'd,  heaven-ravish'd  spouse  is 

gone, 

g7hose  skilful  sire  in  vain  strove  to  apply 
ed'cines,  when  thy  balm  was  no  remedy,) 
With  greater  then  Flatonic  love,  O  wed 
His  soul,  tho'  not  his  body,  to  thy  bed: 
Let  that  make  thee  a  mother;  bring  thou 
forth  99 

Th'  ideas  of  his  virtue,  knowledge,  worth; 
Transcribe  th'  original  in  new  copies;  give 
Hastings  o'  th'  better  part:  so  shall  he  live 
In 's  nobler  half;  and  the  great  grandsire  be 
Of  an  heroic  divine  pro^ny; 
An  issue,  which  t'  etermty  shall  last, 
Tet  but  th'  irradiations  which  he  cast. 
Erect  no  mausoleums  ;  for  his  best 
Monument  is  his  spouse's  marble  breast. 


TO  HIS  FRIEND  JOHN  HODDES- 
DON,  ON  HIS  DIVINE  EPI- 
GRAMS 

[This  complimentary  poera  was  prefixed  to 
a  little  volume  entitled,  Sion  and  Parnassus^  or 
J^grams  on  severcUl  texts  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament ;  to  which  are  added  a  Poem  on  the 
Passion^  a  Hymn  on  the  Resurrection^  Ascen- 
tion^  and  Fea^  ofPentecost^  by  John  Hoddesdon^ 
LondoDf  1650 ;  it  is  siprned  J.  Drvden  of  Trin. 
C.  and  headed  To  his  friend  the  AtUhow,  on  his 
divine  Epigrams.  A  portrait  of  Hoddesdon  as 
a  youth  of  about  Dryden's  years  forms  the 
frontispiece  to  the  volume.  Dryden's  verses 
distinctly  show  the  influence  of  the  Puritan 
atmosphere  in  which  he  was  brought  up.] 

Thou  hast  inspir'd  me  with  thy  soul,  and  I 
Who  ne'er  before  could  ken  of  poetry. 
Am  grown  so  good  proficient,  I  can  lend 
A  line  in  commendation  of  my  friend. 
Tet 't  is  but  of  the  second  hand;  if  aught 
There  be  in  this,  't  is  from  thv  fancy  brought. 
Grood  thief,  who  dar'st,  Prometiieus-like, 

.  aspire. 
And  fill  thy  poems  with  celestial  fire: 
Enliven'd  by  these  sparks  divine,  their  rays 
Add  a  bright  luster  to  thy  crown  of  bays.     10 
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Yomur  eaglet,  who  thy  nest  thus  soon  forsook, 
So  loSy  and  divine  a  course  hast  took 
As  all  admire,  before  the  down  begin 
To  peep,  as  yet,  upon  thy  smoother  chin; 
And,  making  heaven  thy  aim,  hast  had  the 

grace 
To  look  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  i'  th'  face. 
What  may  we  hope,  if  thou  go'st  on  thus  fast ! 
Scriptures  at  first;  enthusiasms  at  last ! 
Thou  hast  oommenc'd,  betimes,  a  saint,  go. 

on. 
Mingling  diviner  streams  with  Helicon.  20 
That  they  who  view  what  Epigrams  here  be, 
May  learn  to  make  like,  in  just  praise  of  thee. 
Keader,  I  'vedone,  nor  longer  will  withhold 
Thy  greedy  eyes;  looking  on  this  pure  gold 
Thou  It  know  adulterate  copper,  which,  like 

this. 
Will  only  serve  to  be  a  foil  to  his. 


LETTER  TO   MADAME   HONOR 
DRYDEN 

[This  letter  was  written  by  Dryden,  while  a 
student  at  Cambridge,  to  his  cousin  Honor 
Dryden,  who  was  then  about  eighteen  years 
old.  She  never  married,  and  in  her  later  years 
is  said  to  have  lived  with  her  brother,  John 
Driden  of  Chesterton,  to  whom  our  author,  in 
16d0,  addressed  one  cX.  his  best  poetical  epis- 
tles.   See  p.  784,  below. 

The  letter  was  first  printed  by  Malone,  from 
the  original  manuscript,  now  lost.  The  tran- 
script below  follows  strictly  Malone's  text, 
which  very  properly  preserves  Dryden's  vaga- 
ries of  spelling.  J 

TO  THE  FAIRE  HANDS  OF  MADAME  HONOR 
DRYDEN  THESE  CRAVE  ADMITTANCE 

Cavnb.  May.  23, 16[55]. 
Madaxb, 

If  yon  have  received  the  lines  I  sent  by  the 
reverend  Levite,  I  doubt  not  but  they  have 
exceedingly  wrought  upon  you ;  for  beeing  so 
loi^^  in  a  clergy-man's  pocket,  assuredly  Uiey 
have  acquired  more  sanctity  than  theire  authour 
meant  them.  Alasse,  Madame  I  for  ought  I 
know,  they  may  become  a  sermon  ere  they 
could  arrive  at  you;  and  believe  it,  haveinf 
yon  for  the  text,  it  could  scarcely  proove  bad, 
iS.  it  light  upon  one  that  could  handle  it  in- 
differently. But  I  am  so  miserable  a  preacher, 
that  though  I  have  so  sweet  and  copious  a  sub- 
ject, I  stSl  fall  short  in  my  expressions ;  and 
iastead  of  an  use  of  thanksgiving,  I  am  allways 
makeing  one  of  comfort,  that  I  may  one  day 


againe  have  the  happiness  to  kiss  your  f aire 
hand ;  but  that  is  a  message  I  would  not  so 
willingly  do  by  letter,  as  by  word  of  mouth. 

This  is  a  point,  I  must  conf  esse,  I  could  will- 
ingly dwell  longer  on ;  and  in  this  case  what 
ever  I  say  you  may  confidently  take  for  eos- 
pelL  But  I  must  hasten.  And  indeed,  Ma- 
dame, {beloved  I  had  almost  sayd,)  hee  had 
need  hasten  who  treats  of  you ;  for  to  speake 
fully  to  every  part  of  your  excellenoyes,  re- 
quires a  longer  houre  then  most  persons  have 
allotted  them.  But,  in  a  word,  your  self  e  hath 
been  the  best  expositor  upon  the  text  of  your 
own  worth,  in  that  admirable  comment  yon 
wrote  upon  it ;  I  meane  your  incomparable  let- 
ter. By  all  that 's  good,  (and  yon,  Madame, 
are  a  great  part  of  my  oath,)  it  hath  put  mee 
BO  farre  besides  my  self e,  that  I  have  scarce 
patience  to  write  prose,  and  my  pen  is  stealing 
into  verse  every  time  I  kisse  your  letter.  I 
am  sure  the  poor  paper  smarts  for  my  idola- 
try ;  which  by  wearing  it  continually  neere  my 
brest,  will  at  last  be  burnt  and  martyrd  in 
those  flames  of  adoration  which  it  hath  londled 
in  mee.  But  I  forgett,  Madame,  what  rarityes 
your  letter  came  fraught  with,  besides  words. 
You  are  such  a  deity  that  commands  worship 
bv  provideing  the  sacrifice.  You  are  pleasd, 
Madame,  to  force  me  to  write  by  sending  me 
materialls,  and  compell  me  to  my  gpreatest 
happinesse.  Yet,  though  I  highly  value  your 
magnificent  presente,  pardon  mee,  if  I  must  tell 
the  world  they  are  imperfect  emblems  of  your 
beauty ;  for  the  white  and  red  of  waxe  and  paper 
are  but  shaddowes  of  that  vermillion  and  snow 
in  your  lips  and  forehead;  and  the  silver  of 
the  inkehome,  if  it  presume  to  vye  whitenesse 
with  your  purer  skinne,  must  confesse  it  selfe 
blacker  then  the  liquor  it  containea  What  then 
do  I  more  then  retrieve  your  own  guifts,  and 
present  you  with  that  paper,  adulterated  with 
blotts,  which  you  gave  spotlesse  ? 

For,  since  't  was  mine,  the  white  hath  lost 

its  hiew, 
To  show  't  was  n'ere  it  selfe,  but  whilst  in 

yon: 
The  virgin  waxe  hath  blusht  it  selfe  to  red, 
Since  it  with  mee  hath  lost  its  maydenhead. 
You,  fairest  nymph,  are  waxe:  oh!  may  you 

bee 
As  well  in  softnesse,  as  in  purity  I 
Till  fate  and  your  own  happy  choice  reveale, 
Whom  yon  so  farre  shidl  blesse,  to  make 

your  scale. 

Fairest  Valentine,  the  unfeigned  wishe  of  your 
humble  votary. 

Jo.  Dbtdbn. 


STANZAS  ON  CROMWELL 


HEROIC    STANZAS 


•>^^ 


CONSECRATED  TO  THE  GLORIOUS  MEMORY  OF  HIS  MOST  SERENE  AND 
RENOWN'd  HIGHNESS  OLIVER,  LATE  LORD  PROTECTOR  OF  THIS  COMMON- 
WEALTH, &C.    WRITTEN  AFTER  THE  CELEBRATION  OF  HIS  FUNERAL 

[Cromwell  died  on  September  8,  1658|  aod  was  buried  with  great  pomp  on  N^ember^^S. 
Di^den  therefore  wrote  the  following  poem,  his  first  important  work,  at  the  close /of  1658,  w^i 
he  was  already  in  hia  twenty-eighth  year.    By  his  choice  of  stanza,  and  by  his  f  compupiidTely 
simple  style,  he  shows  that  he  is  now  influenced  by  Davenant  quite  as  much  as  by  oowtey!^ 

"Diis  poem  was  published  twice  in  1659 :  separately,  with  a  title-page  reading,  A  Poem  upon 
the  Death  of  his  Late  Highness  Oliver^  Lord  Protector  of  England^  Scotland^  4f  Irdandy  toritten  by 
Mr.  Dryden.  London^  Printed  for  William  Wilson  ;  and,  with  poems  by  Waller  and  Sprat,  in  a 
Tolume  entitled,  Three  Poems  v^pan  the  Death  of  his  late  Highnesse  Oliver,  Lord  Protector  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland,  printed  by  the  same  publisher.  General  probability,  confirmed  by 
one  significant  variation  in  text  (see  note  on  line  56),  points  to  the  separate  edition  as  the  original 
one ;  the  poem  would  be  likely  to  appear  first  by  itself  rather  than  together  with  work  by  other 
authors.  In  1682  some  enemies  of  Dryden  reprinted  the  Three  Poems  volume,  with  a  title-page 
reading,  Three  Poems  t^n  the  Death  of  the  Late  Uswrper  Oliver  Cromwel. 

The  above  heading  is  taken  from  the  original  Three  Poems  volume,  the  text  of  which  was 
probably  revised  by  Dryden  from  the  earlier  edition.] 


And  now 't  is  time;  for  their ofificious  haste. 
Who  would  before  have  borne  him  to  the 
sky. 

Like  eager  Romans,  ere  all  rites  were  past, 
Did  let  too  soon  the  sacred  eagle  fly. 


Tho'  our  best  notes  are   treason  to  his 
fame, 
Join'd  with  the  loncl  applause  of  public 
voice; 
Since  Heav'n,  what  praise  we  offer  to  his 
«  name. 

Hath    rendered    too    authentic    by    its 
choice. 

III 

Tho'  in  his  praise  no  arts  can  liberal  be, 
Since  they,  whose  Muses  have  the  highest 
flown,  lo 

Add  not  to  his  inomortal  memory. 
But  do  an  act  of  friendship  to  their 
own. 

IV 
Yet 't  is  our  duty,  and  our  interest  too, 
Such  monuments  as  we  can  build,  to 
raise; 
Lest  all  the  world  prevent  what  we  shoidd 
do. 
And  claim  a  title  in  him  by  their  praise. 


How  shall  I  then  begin,  or  where  con- 
clude, 

To  draw  a  fame  so  truly  circular  ? 
For  in  a  round  what  order  dan  be  shew'd. 

Where  all  the  parts  so  equal-perfect  are  ? 

VI 

His  grandeur  he  deriv'd  from  heav'n  alone; 

For  he  was  g^reat  ere  fortune  made  him 

so:  22 

And  wars,  like  mists  that  rise  against  the 

sun, 

Made  him  but  greater  seem,  not  greater 

grow. 

VII 

No  borrow'd  bays  his  temples  did  adorn. 
But  to  our  crown  he  did  fresh  jewels 
bring; 
Nor  was  his  virtne  poison'd,  soon  as  bom, 
With  the  too  early  thoughts  of  being 
king. 

VIII 

Fortune  (that  easy  mistress  of  the  young, 
But    to  her  ancient  servants   coy  and 
hard)  30 

Him,  at    that  age,  her  JE^vorites  rank'd 
among, 
When  she  her  best-lov'd  Pompey  did  dis- 
card. 
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IX 

He»  priTftte,  mark'd  the  faults  of  others' 
sway, 
And  set  as  sea-marks  for  himself  to  shun : 
Not  like  rash  monarohs,  who  their  youth 
betray 
By  acts  their  age  too  late  would  wish  un- 
done. 


And  yet  dominion  was  not  his  design; 
We  owe  that  blessing  not  to  him,  but 
Heayen, 
Which  to  fair  acts  unsought  rewards  did 
join; 
Rewards  that  less  to  him  than  us  were 


given. 


XI 


<^ 


Our  former  chiefs,  like  sticklers  of  the  war, 

First  sought  t'  inflame  the  parties,  then 

to  poise: 

The  <niarrel  loy'd,  but  did  the  cause  abhor; 

And  did  not  strike  to  hurt,  but  make  a 

noise. 


-\^ 


War,  our  conslimption,  was  their  gainful 
trade:      ^ 
We  inward  bled,  whilst  they  prolonged 
^  our  pain; 

|e  fought  toend  our  fighting,  and  assay'd 
lTo  stanoh  the  blood  by  breathing  of  the 
\\       vein. 

xm 

Swift  and  resistless  thro'  the  land  he  pass'd, 

Like  that  bold  Greek  who  did  the  East 

subdue,  50 

And  made  to  battles  such  heroic  haste. 
As  if  on  wings  of  victory  he  flew. 

XIV 

He  fought  secure  of  fortune  as  of  fame; 
Till,  by  new  maps,  the  island  might  be 
shown, 
Of  conquests,  which  he  strew'd  where'er  he 
came, 
Thick  as  the  galaxy  with  stars  is  sown. 

XV 

His  palms,  tho'  under  weights  they  did  not 


:vN 


Still  thriy'd;  no  winter  could  his  laurels 
fade: 


Heay'n  in  his  portrait  shew'd  a  workman's 

hand,  59 

And  drew  it  perfect,  yet  without  a  shade. 

XVI 
Peace  was  the  prize  of  all  his  toils  and  care, 
Which  war  had  banish'd,  and  did  now 
restore: 
Bologna's  waUs  thus  mounted  in  the  air, 
To  seat  themselves  more  surely  then  be- 
fore. 

xvn 
Her  safety,  rescued  L^land  to  him  owes; 
And  treacherous  Scotland,  to  no  int'rest 
true. 
Yet  bless'd  that  fate  which  did  his  arms  dis- 
pose 
Her  land  to  civilize,  as  to  subdue. 

xvni 

Nor  was  he  like  those  stars  which  only  shine 
When  to  pale  mariners  they  storms  por- 
tend: 70 

He  had  his  calmer  influence,  and  his  mien 
Did  love  and  majesty  together  blend. 

XIX 

'T  is  true,  his  oount'nance  did  imprint  an 
awe; 
And  naturally  all  souls  to  his  did  bow, 
As  wands  of  divination  downward  draw, 
And  point  to  beds  where  sov'reign  ^oUL 
doth  grow.  J 

XX 

When  past  all  offerings  to  Feretrian  Jove, 
He  Mars  depos'd,  and  arms  to  gowns 
made  yield; 

Successful  counsels  did  him  soon  approve 
As  fit  for  close  intrigues,  as  open  field.  80 

XXI 
To   suppliant    Holland    he    vouchsaf'd    a 
peace, 
Our  once  bold  rival  in  the  British  main. 
Now  tamely  glad  her  unjust  claim  to  cease. 
And  buy  our  friendship  with  her  idol, 
gain. 

xxn 

Fame  of  th'  asserted  sea,  thro'  Europe 
blown. 
Made  France  and  Spain  ambitious  of  his 
love; 
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Each  knew  that  side  must  conquer  he  wonld 
own; 
And   for   him  fiercely,  as  for  empire, 
strove. 

xxra 

No  sooner  was  the  Frenchman's  canse  em- 

brac'd, 

Than  the  light  Mounsire  the  graye  Don 

outweigh'd:  90 

His  fortune  ^m'd  the  scale  where  it  was 

cast; 

Tho'  Indian  mines  were  in  the  other  laid. 

XXIV 

When  absent,  yet  we  conquer 'd  in  his  right: 
For  tho'  some  meaner  artist's  skill  were 
shown 

In  mingling  colors,  or  in  placing  light; 
Yet  still  the  fair  designment  was  his  own. 

XXV 

For  from  all  tempers  he  could  service  draw ; 

The  worth  of  each  with  its  alloy  he  knew, 
And,  as  the  confident  of  Nature,  saw 

How  she  complexions  did  divide  and 
brew.  100 

XXVI 

Or  he  their  single  virtues  did  survey. 
By  intuition,  in  his  own  large  breast, 

Where  all  the  rich  ideas  of  them  lay. 
That  were  the  rule  and  measure  to  the 
rest. 

xxvn 
When  such  heroic  virtue  Heav'n  sets  out. 

The  stars,  like  commons,  sullenly  obey; 
Because  it  drains  them,  when  it  comes  about, 

And  therefore  is  a  tax  they  seldom  pay. 

XXVIII 

From  this  high  spring  our  foreign  conquests 
flow. 
Which  yet  more  glorious  triumphs  do 
portend;  no 

Since  their  commencement  to  his  arms  they 
owe, 
If  springs  as  high  as  fountains  may  as- 
cend. 

XXIX 
He  made  us  freemen  of  the  continent, 
Whom  Nature  did  like  captives  treat  be* 
fore;  ^ 


To  nobler  preys  the  English  lion  sent. 
And  taught  him  first  in  Belgian  walks 
to  roar. 

XXX 

That  old  unquestion'd  pirate  of  the  land. 
Proud  Rome,  with  dread,  the  fate  of 
Dunkirk  heard; 
And  trembling,  wish'd  behind  more  Alps  to 
stand, 
Altho'  an  Alexander  were  her  guard.  120 

XXXI     ,     \ 

By  his  command  we  boldly  cross'd  the  line. 
And  bravely  fought  where  southern  stars 
arise; 
We  trac'd  the  far-fetch'd  gold  unto  the 
mine. 
And  that  which  brib'd  our  fathers  made 
our  prize. 

xxxn 

Such  was  our  prince;  yet  own'd  a  soul 
above 
The   highest  acts   it  could  produce   to 
show: 
Thus  poor  mechanic  arts  in  public  move. 
Whilst  the  deep  secrets  beyond  practice 
go. 

xxxra 
Nor  died  he  when  his  ebbing  fame  went 
less, 
But  when  fresh  laurels  courted  him  to 
live:  130 

He  seem'd  but  to  prevent  some  new  suc- 
cess, 
As  if  above  what  triumphs  earth  could 
give. 

XXXIV  V 

His  latest  victories  still  thickest  came. 
As    near   the    center    motion   does   in- 
crease; 

iTill  he,  press'd  down  by  his  own  weighty 
name, 

\    Did,  like  the  vestal,  under  spoils  decease. 

XXXV 

But  first  the  ocean,  as  a  tribute,  sent 
That   g^ant   prince   of  all   her   watery 
herd; 
And  th'  isle,  when  her  protecting  genius 
went,  139 

Upon  his  obsequies  loud  sighs  oonferr'd. 
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XXXVI 


No  civil  broils  have  since  his  death  arose, 
Bnt  faetion  now  by  habit  does  obey; 

And  wars  haye  that  respect  for  his  repose, 
As  winds  for  hakycnij  when  they  breed  at 


xxxvn 
His  ashes  in  a  peaceful  urn  shall  rest ; 
His  name  a  great  example  stands,  to 
show 
How  strangely  high  endeavors  may  be  blest, 
Where  pie^  and  valor  jointly  go.     x    ' 
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no  significant  variant  readings.    The  present  edition  follows  the  text  of  1660.] 


Now  with  a  general  peace  the  world  was 

v^ 

While  ours,  a  world  divided  from  the  rest, 
A  dreadful  quiet  felt,  and  worser  far 
Then  arms,  a  sidlen  interval  of  war: 
Thus  when  black  clouds  draw  down  the 

lab'ring  skies. 
Ere  yet  abroad  the  winged  thunder  flies. 
An  horrid  stillness  first  invades  the  ear, 
And  in  that  silence  we  the  tempest  fear. 
Th'  ambitious  Swede,  like  restless  billows 

toss'd. 
On  this  hand  gaining  what  on  that  he 

lost,  lo 

Tho'  iu  his  life  he  blood  and  ruin  breath'd, 
To  his  now  guideless  kingdom  peace  be- 
queathed. 
And  Heaven,  that  seem'd  regardless  of  our 

fate. 
For  France  and  Spain  did  miracles  create; 
Such  mortal  quarrels  to  compose  in  peace, 
As  nature  bred,  and  interest  did  encrease. 
We  sigh'd  to  hear  the  fair  Iberian  bride 
Must  grow  a  lUy  to  the  lily's  side. 
While  our  cross  stars  denied  us  Charles  his 
L  bed, 

Whom  our  first  flames  and  virgin  love  did 

wed.  2o 

Per  his  long  absence  Church  and  State  did 

groan; 
Uadness    the    pulpit,   faction    seiz'd    the 

throne: 
Experienced  age  in  deep  despair  was  lost. 
To  see  the  reM  thrive,  the  loyal  cross'd: 


') 


Youth,  that  with  joys  had  unacquainted 
been, 

Envied  gray  hairs  that  once  good  days  had 
seen; 

We  thought  our  sires,  not  with  their  own 
content. 

Had,  ere  we  came  to  age,  our  portion  spent. 

Nor  could  our  nobles  hope  their  bold  at- 
tempt. 

Who  ruin'd  crowns,  would  coronets  ex- 
empt: so 

For  when  by  their  designing  leaders  taught 

To  strike  at  pow'r  which  for  themselves 
they  sought, 

The  vulgar,  gulrd  into  rebellion,  arm'd; 

Their  blood  to  action  by  the  prize  was 
warm'd. 

The  sacred  purple  then  and  scarlet  gown. 

Like  sanguine  dye,  to  elephants  was  shown. 

Thus  when  the  bold  Typhoeus  scal'd  the 
sky, 

And  f orc'd  great  Jove  from  his  own  heaven 
to  fly, 

(What  king,  what  crown  from  treason's 
reach  is  free. 

If  Jove  and  heaven  can  violated  be  ?)       40 

The  lesser  gods,  that  shar'd  his  prosperous 
state. 

All  sufPer'd  in  the  ezil'd  Thund'rer's  fate. 

The  rabble  now  such  freedom  did  enjoy, 

As  winds  at  sea,  that  use  it  to  destroy: 

Blind  as  the  Cyclops,  and  as  wild  as  he, 

They  own'd  a  lawless  salvage,  liberty,  *? 

Like  that  our  painted  ancestors  so  priz'd 
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Dre  empire's  arts  their  breasts  had  civiliz'd. 
How  great  were  then  our  Charles  his  woes, 

who  thus 
Was  f orc'd  to  suffer  for  himself  and  us !  50 
He,  toss'd  by  fate,  and  hurried  up  and 

down. 
Heir  to    his   Other's  sorrows,  with    his 

crown, 
Could  taste  no  sweets  of  youth's  desired 

age; 
But  found  his  life  too  true  a  pilgrimage. 
Unoonquer'd  yet  in  that  forlorn  estate, 
His  manly  courage  oyercame  his  fate. 
His  wounds  he  took,  like  Romans,  on  his 

breast. 
Which  by  lus  virtue  were  with  laurels 

dress'd. 
As  souls  reach  heav'n  while  yet  in  bodies 

pent, 
So  did  he  live  above  his  banishment.         60 
That  sun,  which  we  beheld  with  cozen'd  eyes 
Within  l^e  water,  mov'd  along  the  skies. 
How  easy  't  is,  when  Destiny  proves  kind. 
With  full-spread  sails  to  run  before  the 

wind ! 
But  those  that  'gainst  stiff  gales  laveering 

Must  be  at  once  resolv'd  and  skilful  too. 
He  would  not,  like  soft  Otho,  hope  prevent. 
But  stay'd  and  suffer'd  Fortune  to  xepent. 
These  virtues  Galba  in  a  stranger  sought. 
And  Fiso  to  adopted  empire  brought.        70 
How  shall  I  then  my  doubtful  thoughts 

express, 
That  must  his  suff 'rings  both  regret  and 

bless ! 
For  when    his    early  valor  Heav'n    had 

cross'd. 
And  all  at  Worc'ster  but  the  honor  lost, 
Forc'd  into  exile  from  his  rightful  throne, 
He  made  all  countries  where  he  came  his 

own; 
And  viewing  monarcbs'  secret  arts  of  sway, 
A  royal  factor  for  their  kingdoms  lay. 
-N^      Thus  bajoish'd  I>Eivid  spent  abroad  his  time, 
When  to  be  Grod's  anointed  was  his  crime ;  80 
And,  when  restor'd,  made  his  proud  neigh- 
bors rue 
Those  choice  remarks  be  from  his  travels 

drew. 
Nor  is  he  only  by  afflictions  shown 
To  conqjuer  others'  realms,  but  rule  his  own: 
Recov'rmg  hardly  what  he  lost  before, 
His  right  indears  it  much;  hia  purchase 


Inur'd  to  suffer  ere  he  came  to  reign. 
No  rash  procedure  will  his  actions  stain. 
To  bus'ness  ripen'd  by  digestive  thought. 
His  future  rule  is  into  method  brought;   90 
As  they  who  first  proportion  understand. 
With  easy  practice  reach  a  master's  hand. 
Well  might  the  ancient  poets  then  confer 
On  Night  the  honor'd  name  of  Counselor ^ 
Since  struck  with  rays  of  prosp'rous  fortune 

blind. 
We  light  alone  in  dark  afflictions  find. 
In  sudi  adversities  to  scepters  train'd, 
The  name  of  Great  his  &mous  grandsire 

gain'd; 
Who  yet  a  king  alone  in  name  and  right. 
With  himger,  cold,  and  angry  Jove  did 

Kit;  100 

y  a  Covenanting  League's  vast 
pow'rs. 
As  holy  and  as  catholic  as  ours: 
TiU  Fortune's  fruitless  spite  had  made  it 

known. 
Her  blows  not  shook  but  riveted  his  throne. 
^Some  lazy  ages,  lost  in  sleep  and  ease, 
n^No  action  leave  to  busy  chronicles: 
Such,  whose  supine  felioity  but  makes 
In  story  chcums,  in  epoches  mistakes: 
O'er  whom  Time  gently  shakes  his  wings  of 
down,  109 

TiU  with  his  silent  sickle  they  are  mown. 
Such  is  not  Charles  his  too  too  active  age. 
Which,  govem'd  by  the  wUd  distemper'd 

<  '^Of  some^ack  stai)  infecting  all  the^skies, 
^lade  EimlCtlus''own  cost  Eke  Adam  wise. 
Tremble,  ye  nations,  who,  secure  before, 
Laugh'd  at  those  arms  that  'gainst  our- 
selves we  bore: 
Rous'd  by  the  lash  of  his  own  stubborn 

tail, 
pur  lion  now  will  foreign  foes  assail. 
^'~ith  alffa  who  the  sacred  altar  strows  ? 
To  all  the  sea^-gods  Charles  an  off'ring 
owes:  I30 

A  bull  to  thee,  Portunus,  shall  be  slain, 
A  lamb  to  you,  the  temfN^sts  of  the  main: 
For  those  loud  st^&s  that  did  against  him 

roar 
Have  cast  his  shipwrack'd  vessel  on  the 

shore. 
Tet  as  wise  artists  mix  their  colors  so, 
That  by  degrees  they  from  each  other  go: 
Black  steals  unheeded  from  the  neighb'ring 

white, 
Without  ofl^ding  the  well-cozen'd  sight: 
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So  cm  us  stole  oiur  blessed  chaage,  while 

we 
Th'  effect  did  f eel,  bat  scarce  the  manner 

see.  Z30 

Frosts  that  constrain  the  ground,  and  birth 

deny 
To  flow'rs  that  in  its  womb  expecting  lie, 
Do  seldom  their  nsnrping  pow^r  withdraw, 
3iit  raging  floods  pursue  their  hasty  thaw. 
^^*  tbkw  was  mild,  the  cold  not  chas'd 

away, 

But  lost  in  kindly  heat  of  lengthen'd  day. 
HeaVn  would  no  bargain  for  its  blessings 

drive. 
But  what  we  could  not  pay  for,  freely  give. 
The  Prince  of  Peace  would,  like  himself, 

confer 
A  gift  unhop'd  without  the  price  of  war:  140 
Tet,  as  he  knew  his  blessing's  worth,  took 

care, 
That  we  should  know  it  by  repeated  pray'r; 
Which    stoi&nfHl    the   skies,  and    ravish'd 

Charles  from  thence. 
As  heaVn  itself  is  took  bv  violence. 
Booth's  forward  valor  only  serv'd  to  show 
He  durst  that  duty  pav  we  all  did  owe: 
Th'  attempt  was  fair;  but  HeaVn's  prefixed 

hour  _^ 

Not  come:  so,  like  the  watchful  travelour  ) 
That  by  the  moon's  mistaken  light  did  rise, , 
Lay  down  again,  and  clos'd  his  weary  eyes.. 
'T  was  Monk  whom  Providence  design'd  to 

loose  151 

Those  real  bonds  false  freedom  did  impose. 
The  blessed  saints  that  watch'd  this  turning 


Did  from  their  stars  with  joyful  wonder 

lean. 
To  see  small  clues  draw  vastest  weights 

along, 
Not  in  their  bulk,  but  in  their  order  strong. 
Thus  pencils  can  by  one  slight  touch  restore 
Smiles  to  that  changed  face  that  wept  be- 
fore. 
With  ease  such  fond  chimoercu  we  pursue 
As  fancy  frames  for  fancy  to  subdue;      160 
But  when  ourselves  to  action  we  betake. 
It  shuns  the  mint  like  gold  that  chymists 

make. 
How  hard  was  then  his  task,  at  once  to  be 
What  in  the  bodv  natural  we  see. 
Man's  architect  distinctly  did  ordain 
The  charge  of  muscles,  nerves,  and  of  the 

Thro'  vieiness  conduits  spirits  to  dispense. 


^ 


V    V 


,  V 


if,'  .    \  ■ 


1/ 


The  springs  of  motion  from  the  seat  of  sense. 
'T  was  not  the  hasbr  product  of  a  day. 
But  the  well-ripen'd  ^uit  of  wise  delay.    1 70 


He,  like  a  patient 
Would  let  th^m^  ' 
Ourhealthfdli^~^ 
At  first  embracing 

crush. 
Wise  leeches  will 


jler,  ere  he  strook, 

a  while  upon  the  hook. 

le  stomach  labors  thus, 

hat  it  straight  doth 


vain  receipts  obtrude, 
While  grb^i[ing,pains  pronounce  the  humors 

crude; 
Deal  to  complaints,  thev  wait  upon  the  ill, 
Till  some  safe  crisis  authorize  their  skill. 
Nor  could  his  acts  too  close  a  vizard  wear. 
To  scape  their  eyes  whom  guilt  had  taught 

to  fear,  180 

And  guard  with  caution  that  polluted  nest, 
Whence  Legion  twice  before  was  dispos- 

sess'd:  ^ 

Once  sacred  house;  which  when  they  enter'd 

in. 
They  thought  the  place  could  sanctify  a  sin; . 
Like  those  that  -^linly  hop'd  kind  Heav'n 

would  wink, 
While  to  excess  on  martyrs'  tombs  they 

drink. 
And  as  devouter  Turks  first  warn  their  souls 
To  part,  before  they  taste  forbidden  bowls; 
So  these,  when  their  black  crimes  they  went 

about. 
First  timely  charm'd  their  useless  conscience 

out.  190 

Religion's  name  against  itself  was  made; 
The  shadow  serv'd  the  substance  to  invade: 
Like  zealous  missions,  they  did  care  pretend 
Of  souls  in  shew,  but  made  the  gold  their  end. 
Th'  incensed  pow'rs  beheld  with  scorn  from 

high 
An  heaven  so  far  distant  from  the  sky, 
Which  durst,  with  horses'  hoofs  that  beat 

the  ground. 
And  martial  brass,  bely  the  thunder's  sound. 
'Twas   hence    at  length  just   vengeance 

thought  it  fit 
To  speed  their  ruin  b^  their  impious  wit.  300 
Thus  Sf orza,  curst  with  a  too  fertile  brain. 
Lost  by  his  wiles  the  pow'r  his  wit  did  gain. 
Henceforth  their  fogue  must  spend  at  lesser 

rate 
Then  in  its  flames  to  wrap  a  nation's  fate. 
Suffer'd  to  live,  they  are  like  Helots  set, 
A  virtuous  shame  within  us  to  beget. 
For  by  example  most  we  sinn'd  before. 
And  glass-like  clearness  mix'd  with  fzailty 

bore. 
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But  since  reform'd  by  what  we  did  amiss, 
V    We  by  our  sufferings  learn  to  prize  our 
\  bliss:  aio 

Like  early  lovers,  whose  nnpraotic'd  hearts 
Were  long  the  may-same  of  malicious  arts, 
When  once  they  find  their  jealousies  were 

vain, 
With  double  heat  renew  their  fires  again. 
T  was  this  produc'd  the  joy  that  hurried  o'er 
Such  swarms  of  English  to  the  neighboring 

shore, 
To  fetch  that  prize,  by  which  Batayia  made 
So  rich  amenos  for  our  impoverish'd  trade. 
O  had  you  seen  from  Scheveline's  barren 

shore, 
(Crowded  with  troops,  and  barren  now  no 

more,)  220 

Afflicted  Holland  to  his  farewell  bring 
True  sorrow,  Holland  to  renret  a  king. 
While  waiting  him  his  roj^ral  fleet  did  ride. 
And  willing  winds  to  their  low'r'd  sails  de- 
nied. 
The  wavering  streamers,  flags,  and  standart 

out. 
The   merry  seamen's  rude   but   cheerful 

shout; 
And  last,  the  cannons'  voice  that  shook 

the  skies, 
And,  as  it  fares  in  sudden  ecstasies, 
At  once  bereft  us  both  of  ears  and  eyes. 
The   Naseby,   now   no   longer   England's 

shame,  330 

But  better  to  be  lost  in  Charles  his  name, 
(Like  some  unequal  bride  in  nobler  sheets) 
Receives    her    lord;    the    joyful    London 

meets 
The  princely  York,  himself  alone  a  freight; 
The  Swift-sure  groans  beneath  great  Gloc'- 

ster's  weight. 
Secure  as  when  the  halcyon  breeds,  with 

these 
He  that  was  bom  to  drown  might  cross  the 


Heav'n  could  not  own  a  Providence,  and 

take 
The  wealth  three  nations  ventur'd  at  a 

stake. 
The  same  indulgence  Charles  his  voyage 

bless'd,  240 

Which  in  his  right  had  miracles  confess'd. 
The  winds  that  never  moderation  knew. 
Afraid  to  blow  too  much,  too  faintly  blew; 
Or  out  of  breath  with  joy,  could  not  enlarge 
Their  straighten'd  lungs,  or  conscious  of 

their  charge. 


The  British  Amphitrite,  smooth  and  clear, 
Li  richer  azure  never  did  appear; 
Proud  her  returning  prince  to  entertain 
With  the  submitted  fasces  of  the  main. 

And  welcome  now,  great  monarch,  to  your 

own;  150 

Behold  th'  approaching  cliffs  of  Albion: 
It  is  no  longer  motion  cheats  your  view, 
you  meet  it,  the  land  approacheth  you. 
le  land  returns,  and  in  the  white  it  wears 
'he  marks  of  penitence  and  sorrow  bears. 
But  you,  whose  goodness  your  descent  doth 

shew. 
Your  heav'nly  parentage  and  earthly  too; 
By  that  same  mildness  which  your  lather's 

crown 
Before  did  ravish,  shall  secure  your  own. 
Not  tied  to  rules  of  policy,  you  find         360 
Revenge  less  sweet  then  a  forgiving  mind. 
Thus,  when  th'  Almighty  would  to  Moses 

give 
A  sight  of  all  he  could  behold  and  live; 
A  voice  before  his  entry  did  proclaim 
Long-suffering,  goodness,  mercy,  in  his  name. 
Your  pow'r  to  justice  doth  submit  your 

cause. 
Your  goodness  only  is  above  the  laws; 
Whose  rigid  letter,  while  pronounc'd  by 

you, 
Is  softer  made.    So  winds  that  tempests 

brew, 
When  thro'  Arabian  groves  they  take  their 

flight,  270 

Made  wanton  with  rich  odors,  lose  their 

spite. 
And  as  those  lees  that  trouble  it,  refine 
The  agitated  soul  of  generous  wine: 
So  tears  of  joy,  for  your  returning  spilt, 
"^ork  out  and  expiate  our  former  guilt, 
ethinks  I  see  those  crowds  on  Dover's 

strand, 
Who,  in  their   haste  to   welcome  you  to 

land, 
Chok'd  up  the  beach  with  their  still  grow- 
ing store, 
And  made  a  wilder  torrent  on  the  shore; 
While,  spurr'd  with  eager  thoughts  of  past 

delight,  280 

Those  who  had  seen  you  court  a  second 

sight; 
Preventitig  still  your  steps,  and  making 

baste 
To  meofc  you  often,  wheresoe'er  you  pass'd. 
How  sj^l  I  speak  of  that  triumphant  day 

/ 

/ 


K.r  j  .--V 
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O  MY   HONpR'ifii' FRIEND   SIR  ROBERT  HOWAI^D,  '     [x,*. 


Whea  y<Ja  tsnev-'^  th'  ezpixing  pomp  of 
(A  mondh  tl^  owns  an  int'rest  in  your 


You  I 


^0 


i^floVrs  are  its  peculiar  elaim.) 
**^t  your  birui  shone  out  so 

Llersun^  meridian  light, 
lits  potent  fires  renew,      290 

I  to  find  and  worship  you. 
lie's  whiter  series  is  begun, 
enturies  shall  smoothly  run: 
at  overcast  your  mom  shatf 

st  comers  of  the  sky. 
frith  united  int'rest  blest, 
btent  to  poise,  shall  sway  the 

'  empire  shall  bo  limits  know, 

I  sea,  in^undlgs^  circles  flow. 

[-lov'd  fleet  shall  with  a  wide 

ind  300 

etty  monarchs  of  the  land; 

rime  his  offspring  swallowed 

in  its  depths  all  seas  shall  drown. 


Their  wealthy  trade  from  pirates   rapino.^« 
free,  />-*■-         f 

Our  merchants  shall  no  mwe  9£Lven^xs^  b^;   ' 
Nor  in  the  farthesf^Sist  tfroi^tbuigeni  fear     }^ 
Which    humble  Hollano^  must  (ussemblCK^ 

here. 
Spain  to  your  gift  alone^her  Indies  owes, 
for  what  the  pow'rfm  takes  not  he  be- 
stows :  /  309 
And  France,  that  did  an  exile's  presence  fear. 
May  justly  apprehend  you  still  too  near. 
At  home  tiie  hateful  names  of  mfties  cease. 
And  factious  souls  a^  wearied  into  peace. 
f*ihe  discontented  now  are  only  they    '^ 
\  Whose  crimes  before  did  your  just  cause 

V betray:  "-^^i 

Of  those  your  edicts  some  reclaim  from  sins, 
piifw^^  yowi.  }\f^  m^  blestexample.  wins^ 
O  happy  prince,  iiirhom  Heav'n  hath  taught 

the  way,   / 
By  paying  vows,  to  have  more  vows  to  pay ! 
O  happy  age !  Oi  times  like  those  alone   320 
By  fate  reserv'djfor  great  Augustus'  throne ! 
When  the  joint!  growth  of  arms  and  arts 

foreshow' 
The  world  a  moiiarch,  and  that  monarch  youyy 

■      }       ,  ,      I     .  .       -'<^ 


HONOR'D    FRIEND    SIR 
LRT     HOWARD,     ON     HIS 
JELLENT   POEMS 

_  complimentary  poem  is  inserted  in  a 
,  entitled,  Poems,  viz,  1.  A  Panegyridc 
jKing.  £.  Songs  and  Sonnets,  S,  The 
J  Lady,  a  Comedy.  4-  The  Fourth  Book 
5,  Statius  his  Achilleis,  with  An- 
ons.  6,  A  Panegyridc  to  Generali  Monck. 
I  Honorable  S""  Robert  Howard.  London, 
d  for  Henry  Herringman,  1660,  It  is 
John  Driden,  It  forms  the  first  proof 
yden's  intimacy  with  the  family  of 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Berkshire,  father  of  Sir 
Robert  Howard  and  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth 
Howard,  the  poet's  future  wife.] 

As  there  is  music  uninf  orm'd  by  art 

In  those  wild  notes,  which,  with  a  merry 

heart, 
Tlie  birds  in  unfrequented  shades  express. 
Who,  better  taught  at  home,  yet  please  us 

less: 
So  in  your  verse  a  native  sweetness  dwells. 
Which  shames  composure,  and  its  art  excels. 
Singing  no  more  can  your  soft  numbers  grace 


(^  '-^     ■'    / , .      /   ^    ;. 

Then  paint  adds  charms  unto  a  beauteous 

face. 
Yet  as,  when  mighty  rivers  gently  creep. 
Their  even  calmness  does  suppose  them 


Such  is  your  Muse:  no  metaphor  swell'd  high 
With  dangerous  boldness  lifts  her  to  the  sky: 
Those  mounting  fancies,  when  they  fall 

again, 
Shew  sand  and  dirt  at  bottom  do  remain. 
So  firm  a  strenj^h,  and  yet  withal  so  sweet, 
Did  never  but  m  Samson's  riddle  meet. 
'T  is  strange  each  line  so  great  a  weight 

should  bear, 
And  yet  no  sign  of  toil,  no  sweat  appear. 
Either  your  art  hides  art,  as  Stoics  feign 
Then  least  to  feel,  when  most  they  suffer 

pain;  ao 

And  we,  dull  souls,  admire,  but  cannot  see 
What  hidden  springs  within  the  engine  be; 
Or  't  is  some  happiness  that  still  pursues 
Each  act  and  motion  of  your  graceful  Muse. 
Or  is  it  fortune's  work,  that  in  your  head 
The  curious  net  *  that  is  for  fan-      «  jiete 

cies  spread,  mirabiu. 

Lets  thro'  its  meshes  every  meaner  thought, 
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.  While  rich  ideas  there  are  only  oaiight  ? 
Sure  that 's  not  all:  this  is  a  piece  too  &ir 
To  be  the  child  of  chance,  and  not  of  care. 
No  atoms  casually  together  hurl'd  31 

Could  e'er  produce  so  beautiful  a  world. 
Nor  dare  I  such  a  doctrine  here  admit, 
As  would  destroy  the  proTidence  of  wit. 
Tis  your  strong  gemus  then  which  does 

not  feel 
Those  weights  would  make  a  weaker  spirit 

reeL 
To  carry  weight,  and  run  so  lightly  too, 
Is  what  alone  your  Pegasus  can  do. 
Great    Hercules  himself    could  ne'er  do 

more. 
Than  not  to  feel  those  heav'ns  and  gods  he 

bore.  40 

,  Your  easier  odes,  which  for  delight  were 

penn'd, 
\  Yet  our  instruction  make  their  second  end: 
<  We  're  both  enrich'd  and  pleas'd,  like  them 
I  that  woo 

•  At  once  a  beauty  and  a  fortune  too. 
:  Of  moral  Imowledge  Poesy  was  queen. 
And  still  she  might,  had  wanton  wits  not 

been; 
Who,  like  iU  g^uardians,  liv'd  themselves  at 

large. 
And,  not  content  with  that,  debauch'd  their 
^'  charge. 

Like  some  brave  captain,  your  successful  pen 
Restores  the  exil'd  to  her  crown  again;  50 
And  gives  us  hope,  that  having  seen  the 

days 
When  nothing  flourish'd  but  fanatic  bays, 
AU  will  at  length  in  this  opinion  rest: 
"  A  sober  prince's  government  is  best." 
This   is  not  all;    your  art  the  way  has 

foimd 
To    make    improvement    of    the    richest 

ground. 
That  soil  wluch  those  immortal   laurels 

bore. 
That  once  the  sacred  Maro's  temples  wore. 
Elisa's  g^efs  are  so  express'd  by  you. 
They  are  too  eloquent  to  have  been  true.  60 
Had  she  so  spoke,  iBneas  had  obey'd 
What  Dido,  rather  then  what  clove,  had 

said. 
If  funeral  rites  can  give  a  ghost  repose. 
Your  muse  so  justly  has  dischargea  those, 
Elisa's  shade  may  now  its  wand'ring  cease, 
And  claim  a  title  to  the  fields  of  peace. 
But  if  iEneas  be  oblig'd,  no  less 
Your  kindness  great  Achilles  doth  confess; 


a  look, 

»bes  he 

70 

you, 

ithor's 


Who,  dress'd  by  Statins  in  too 
Did  ill    become  those  virgin' 

took. 
To  understand  how  much  we  owe 
We  must  your  numbers  with  you 

view;  ||^||^^^ 

Then  we  shall  see  his  w^^^^^famely 

rough, 
Each  figure  stiff,  as  if  desij 
His  colors  laid  so  thick  on    ^^^^^ 
As  only  shew'd  the  paint,  bi^^^^Hf  ace. 
But  as  in  perspective  we  "      ^^^___ 
Which  in  the  glass,  not  in  th^^^HH^e; 
So  here  our  sight  obligingly 
That  wealth  which  his  yourRb|^H^nly 

makes.  ISl^^S  ^ 

Thus  vulgar  dishes  are  by  ooofjjjBjDft'd, 
More  for  their  dressing  thau^^Vvb- 

stance  priz'd. 
Your  curious  notes  *  so  search 

into  that  age. 
When  aU  was  faMe  but  the  sac: 
That,  since  in  that  dark  night] 

must  stray. 
We  are  at  least  misled  in  pl< 
But  what  we  most  admire,  your  ve: 
The  prophet  than  the  poet  doth  c<  _ 
Ere  our  weak  eyes  discem'd  the  ^|(Wi1itfTiT 

streak  £    -^ 

Of  light,  you  saw  great  Charles  hur|»^- 

inf  break.  Cjfe  9* 

So  skilful  seamen  ken  the  land  f roi^,l||^ 
Which  shews  like  nuste  to  the  duU  |^- 


To  Charles  your  Muse  first  pays  her  dt 

love, 
As  still  the  ancients  did  begin  from  1 
With  Monk  vou  end,  whose  name  pres| 

shall  be. 
As    Rome    recorded    Rufus'  ^^w***^ 

memory,*  ptSoVS^^ 

Who  thought  it  greater  honor  quondam^* 

toopey  ...        ^.      seriufumtit^ 

His  country  s  mterest  than  the  tedpaMa. 

world  to  sway. 
But  to  write  worthy  things  of  worthy  men. 
Is  the  peculiar  talent  of  your  pen:  ioo 

Yet  let  me  take  your  mantle  up,  and  I    \ 
Will  venture  in  your  right  to  prophesy.  | 


M  This  work,  by  merit  first  of  fame  sec 

Is  likewise  happy  in  its  geniture: 

For,  since  't  lb  m>m  when  Charles  ascends 

the  throne. 
It  shares  at  once  his  fortune  and  its  own*'* 
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TO   HIS    SACRED    MAJESTY 

A  PANEGYRIC  ON  HIS  CORONATION 

[Ghaiies  11  was  crowned  on  St.  Goorgo's  Day,  April  23, 1661.  This  poem  waa  published  in 
I60I  and  reprinted  in  1688 :  see  note  on  Attrcea  Bedux,  p.  7,  abore.  Ijiere  are  no  signifieant 
▼ariant  readings.    The  present  edition  follows  the  text  of  1661.] 


In  that  wild  deluge  where  the  world  was 

diown'd, 
When  life  and  sin  one  common  tomb  had 

found. 
The  first  small  prospect  of  a  rising  hill 
With  various  notes  of  joy  the  ark  did  fill: 
Yet  when  that  flood  in  its  own  depths  was 

drown'd. 
It  left  behind  it  false  and  slipp'ry  ground; 
And  the  more  solemn  pomp  was  still  de- 

ferr'd 
Till  new-bom  nature  in  fresh  looks  appeared. 
Thus,  royal  sir,  to  see  you  landed  here, 
Was  cause  enough  of  triumph  for  a  year;  10 
Nor  would  your  care  those  glorious  joys 

repeat. 
Till  they  at  once  might  be  secure  and  great; 
Till  your  kind  beams  by  their  continued  stay 
Had  warm'd  the  ground,  and  call'd  the 

damps  away. 
Snch  vapors,  while  your  powerful  influence 

dries, 
Then  soonest  vanish  when  they  highest  rise. 
£bd  greater  haste  these  sacred  rights  pre- 
pared. 
Some  guilty  months  had  in  your  triumphs 

shar'd; 
But  this  untainted  year  is  all  your  own; 
Yonr  glories  may  without  our  crimes  be 

shown.  20 

We  had  not  yet  exhausted  all  our  store, 
When  you  refresh'd  our  joys  by  adding 

more: 
As  Heav'n,  of  old,  dispensed  celestial  dew. 
You  give  us  manna,  and  still  give  us  new. 
Now  our  sad  ruins  are  remov'd  from 

sight. 
The  season  too  comes  fraught  with  new 

delight; 
Time  seems  not  now  beneath  his  years  to 

stoop. 
Nor  do  his  wings  with  sickly  feathers  droop: 
Soft   weafaem  winds  waft  o'er  the  gaudy 

spring. 
And  open'd  soenes  of  flow'rs  and  blossoms 

bring,  $0 


To  grace  this  happy  day,  while  you  appear 
Not  king  of  us  alone,  but  of  the  year. 
All  eyes  you  draw,  and  with  the  eyes  the 

heart. 
Of  your  own  pomp  yourself  the  greatest 

part: 
Loud  shouts  the  nation's  happiness  proclaim, 
And  heav'n  this  day  is  feasted  with  your 

name. 
Your  cavalcade  the  fair  spectators  view 
From  their  high  standings,  yet  look  up  to 

you. 
From  your  brave  train  each  singles  out  a 

And  longs  to  date  a  conquest  from  your 

day.  40 

Now  charg'd  with  blessings  while  you  seek 

repose. 
Officious  slumbers  haste  yonr  eyes  to  close; 
And  glorious  dreams  stand  ready  to  restore 
The  pleasing  shapes  of  all  you  saw  before. 
Next,  to  the  saci«d  temple  you  are  led. 
Where  waits  a  crown  for  your  more  sacred 

head: 
How  justly  from  the  Church  that  crown  is 

due, 
Preserv'd  from  ruin,  and  restored  by  you  f 
The  grateful  choir  their  harmony  employ, 
Not  to  make  greater,  but  more  solemn 

joy.  .        50 

Wrapped  soft  and  warm  your  name  is  sent 

on  high, 
As  flames  do  on  the  wings  of  incense  fly: 
Music  herself  is  lost,  in  vain  she  brings 
Her  choicest  notes  to  praise  the  best  of 

kings; 
Her  meltine  strains  in  you  a  tomb  have 

found. 
And  lie  like  bees  in  their  own  sweetness 

drown'd. 
He  that  brought  peace,  and  discord  could 

atone. 
His  name  is  music  of  itself  alone. 
Now  while  the  sacred  oil  anoints  your  head. 
And  fragrant  scents,  begun  from  you,  are 

spread  60 
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Thro'  the  large  dome,  the  people's  joyful 

sound, 
Sent  back,  is  still  preserv'd  in  hallow'd 

ground; 
Which  in  one  blessing  mix'd  descends  on 

you. 
As  heighten'd  ^irits  fall  in  richer  dew. 
Not  that  our  wishes  do  increase  your  store: 
Full  of  yourself,  you  can  admit  no  more; 
We  add  not  to  your  glory,  but  employ 
Our  time,  like  angels,  in  expressing  joy. 
Nor  is  it  duty,  or  our  hopes  alone. 
Create  that  joy,  but  full  fruition:  70 

We  know  those  blessings  which  we  must 

possess. 
And  judge  of  future  by  past  happiness. 
No  promise  can  oblige  a  prince  so  much 
Still  to  be  good,  as  long  to  have  been  such. 
A  noble  emulation  heats  your  breast, 
And  your  own  fame  now  robs  you  of  your 

rest: 
Good  actions  still  must  be  maintain'd  with 

good. 
As  bodies  nourish'd  with  resembling  food. 
You    have    already    quench'd     sedition's 

brand; 
And   zeal,  (which  burnt  it,)  only  warms 

the  land.  80 

The  jealous  sects,  that  dare  not  trust  their 

cause 
So  far  from  their  own  will  as  to  the  laws. 
You  for  their  umpire  and  their  synod  take. 
And  their  appeal  alone  to  Csesar  make. 
Kind  Heav'n  so  rare  a  temper  did  provide, 
That  guilt  repenting  might  in  it  confide. 
Among  our  crimes  oblivion  may  be  set; 
But 't  is  our  king's  perfection  to  forget. 
Virtues  unknown  to  these  rough  northern 

climes 
From  milder  heav'ns  you  bring,  without 

their  crimes;  90 

Your  calmness  does  no  afternstorms  pro- 
vide, 
Nor  seeming  patience  mortal  anger  hide. 
When  empire  first  from  families  did  spring, 
Then  every  father  govern'd  as  a  king; 
But  you,  that  are  a  sovereign  prince,  allay 
Imperial  pow'r  with  your  paternal  sway. 
From  those  great  cares  when  ease  your 

soul  unbends, 
Your  pleasures  are  desigu'd  to  noble  ends: 
Bom  to  command  the  Mistress  of  the  Seas, 
Your  thoughts  themselves  in  that  blue  em- 
pire please.  100 
Hither  in  summer  ev'nings  you  repair 


To  take  the  fraischeur  of  the  purer  air: 

Undaunted  here  you  ride  when  winter 
raves. 

With  Cffisar's  heart  that  rose  above  the 
waves. 

More  I  could  sing,  but  fear  my  numbers 
stays; 

No  loyal  subject  dares  that  courage  praise. 

In  stately  frigates  most  delight  you  find. 

Where  well-£rawn  battles  fire  your  martial 
mind. 

•What  to  your  cares  we  owe  is  learnt  from 
hence. 

When  ev'n  your  pleasures  serve  for  our  de- 
fense. I  xo 

Beyond  your  court  flows  in  th'  admitted  tide. 

Where  in  new  depths  >the  wond'ring  fishes 
glide: 

Here  in  a  royal  bed  the  waters  sleep; 

When  tir'd  at  sea,  within  this  bay  they 
creep. 

Here  the  mistrustful  fowl  no  harm  sus- 
pects. 

So  safe  are  all  things  which  our  king  pro- 
tects. 

From  your  lov'd  Thames  a  blessing  yet  is 
due, 

Second  alone  to  that  it  brought  in  you; 

A  queen,  from  whose  olu^te  womb,  or- 
dain'd  by  fate,  1x9 

The  souls  of  kings  unborn  for  bodies  wait. 

It  was  your  love  before  made  discord  cease: 

Your  love  lb  destin'd  to  your  country's 


Both  Indies,  (rivals  in  your  bed,)  provide 
With  gold  or  jewels  to  adorn  your  bride. 
This  to  a  mightjr  king  presents  rich  ore, 
WhUe  that  with  incense  does  a  god  implore. 
Two  kingdoms  wait  your  doom,  and,  as  you 

choose. 
This  must  receive  a  crown,  or  that  must 

lose. 
Thus  from  your  Boyal  Oak,  like  Jove's  of 

old. 
Are  answers  sought,  and  destinies  fore- 
told: X30 
Propitious  oracles  are  begg'd  with  vows. 
And  crowns  that  grow  upon  the  sacred 

boughs. 
Your  subjects,  while  you  weigh  the  nations' 

fate. 
Suspend  to  both  their  doubtful  love  or  hate: 
Choose  only,  sir,  that  so  they  may  possess 
With  their  own  peace  their  children's  hap- 
piness. 
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PRESENTED   ON    NEW   YEAR  S   DAY 

[The  penon  addressed  in  this  poem  is  Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  the  greatest  states- 
man of  the  earlier  years  of  Charles  the  Second's  reign.  The  poem  was  published  in  166^  and 
reprinted  in  1688:  see  note  on  Astraa  Bedux,  p.  7,  above.  There  are  only  small  variations 
between  the  two  copies ;  the  1662  text  is  the  basis  of  the  present  edition.] 

In  open  prospect  nothing  bounds  our  eye, 
Until  the  earth  seems  joiird  unto  the  sky: 
So  in  this  hemisphere  our  utmoet  view 
Is  onlj  bounded  by  our  king  and  you; 
Our  sight  is  limited  where  you  are  joined, 
And  beyond  that  no  farther  heaven  can  find. 
So  well  your  virtues  do  with  his  agree, 
That,  tho'  your  orbs  of  different  greatness 

be, 
Yet  both  are  for  each  other's  use  dispos'd, 
His  to  inclose,  and  yours  to  be  inolos'd.    40 
Nor  could  another  in  your  room  have  been, 
Except  an  emptiness  had  come  between. 
Well  may  he  then  to  you  his  cares  impart. 
And  share  his  burden  where  he  shares  his 

heart. 
In  you  his  sleep  still  wakes;  his  pleasures 

find 
Their  share  of  bus'ness  in  your  lab'ring 

mind: 
So,  when  the  weary  sun  his  place  resigns, 
He  leaves  his  light  and  by  reflection  shines. 
Justice,  that  sits  and  frowns  where  public 
laws 
Exclude  soft  Mercy  from  a  private  cause,  50 
In  your  tribunal  most  herself  does  please; 
There  only  smiles  because  she  lives  at  ease; 
And,  like  young  David,  finds  her  strength 

the  more, 
When  disincumber'd  from  those  arms  she 

wore. 
Heav'n  would  your  royal  master  should  ex- 
ceed 
Most  in  that  virtue  which  we  most  did 

need; 
And  his  mild  father  (who  too  late  did  find 
All  mercy  vain  but  what  with  pow'r  was 

join'd) 
His  fatel  goodness  left  to  fitter  times. 
Not    to    increase,    but    to    absolve    our 
crimes:  60 

But  when  the  heir  of  this  vast  treasure- 
knew 
How  large  a  legacy  was  left  to  you, 
(Too  great  for  any  subject  to  retain,) 


Mt  Lord, 
While  flattering  crowds  officiously  appear^ 
To  give  themselves,  not  you,  an  happy  year; 
And  by  the  greatness  of  tiieir  presents  prove 
How  mach  they  hope,  but  not  how  well 

they  love; 
The  Muses,  who  your  early  courtship  boast, 
Tho'  now  your  flames  are  with  their  beauty 

lost, 
Yet  watch  their  time,  that,  if  you  have  for- 
got 
They  were  your  mistresses,  the  world  may 

not: 
Decay'd  by  time  and  wars,  they  only  prove 
Their  former  beauty  by  your  former  love ;  10 
And  now  present  as  ancient  ladies  do. 
That  courted  long,  at  length  are  f  orc'd  to 

woo. 
For  still  they  look  on  you  with  such  kind 

eyes. 
As  thoBe  that  see  the  Church's  sovereign  rise ; 
From  their  own  order  chose,  in  whose  high 

state 
They  think  themselves  the  second  choice  of 

fate. 
VHien  our  great  monarch  into  exile  went, 
Wit  and  religion  suffer'd  banishment. 
Thus  once,  when  Troy  was  wrapp'd  in  fire 

and  smoke. 
The  helpless  g^ods  their  burning  shrines  for- 
sook; 20 
They  with  the  vanquished  prince  and  party 

And  leave  their  temples  empty  to  the  foe. 
At  lengtii  the  Muses  stand,  restored  again 
To  that  great  charge  which  Nature  did  or- 
dain; 
And  their  lov'd  Druids  seem  reviv'd  by  fate. 
While  you  dispense  the  laws  and  guide  the 

State. 
The  nation's  soul  (our  monarch)  does  dis- 
pense. 
Thro'  you  to  us  his  vital  influence; 
You  are  the  channel  where  those  spirits  flow. 
And  work  them  higher,  as  to  us  they  go.  30 
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He  wisely  tied  it  to  the  crown  a^ain: 

Yet  passing  thio'  your  hands  it  gathers 

more, 
As  streams,  thro'  mines,  bear  tincture  of 

their  ore. 
While  emp'ric  politicians  use  deceit, 
Hide  what  they  give,  and  cure  but  by  a 

cheat; 
You  boldly  show  that  skill  which   they 

pretend. 
And  work  by  means  as  noble  as  your  end;  70 
Which  should  you  veil,  we  might  unwind 

the  cine. 
As  men  do  nature,  till  we  came  to  you. 
And  as  the  Indies  were  not  found  before 
Those  rich  perfumes,  which  from  the  happy 

shore 
The  winds  upon  their  balmy  wings  con- 
veyed. 
Whose  g^ty  sweetness  first  their  world 

betray 'd; 
So  by  your  counsels  we  are  brought  to  view 
A  rich  and  undiscovered  world  in  you. 
By  you  our  monarch  does  that  fame  assure 
Which  kings  must  have,    or  cannot  live 
secure:  80 

For  prosp'rous  princes  gain  their  subjects' 

heart, 
Who  love  that  praise  in  which  themselves 

have  part. 
By  you  he  fits  those  subjects  to  obey, 
As  heaven's  eternal  monarch  does  convey 
His  pow'r  unseen,  and  man  to  hb  designs 
By  his  bright  ministers  the  stars  inclines. 
Our  setting  sun  from  his  declining  seat 
Shot  beams   of  kindness   on  you,  not  of 

heat; 
And,  when  his  love  was  bounded  in  a  few. 
That  were   unhappy  that  they  might  be 
true,  90 

Made  you  the  fav'rite  of  his  last  sad  times, 
That  is,  a  snff'rer  in  his  subjects'  crimes: 
Thus  those  first  favors  you  receiv'd  were 

sent, 
Like  Heav'n's  rewards,  in  earthly  punish- 
ment. 
Yet  Fortune,  conscious  of  your  destiny, 
Ev'n  then  took  care  to  lay  you  softly  by; 
And  wrapp'd  your  fate  among  her  precious 

things. 
Kept  fresh  to  be  unfolded  with  your  king's. 
Shown  all  at  once,  you  dazzled  so  our  eyes, 
As  newborn  Pallas  did  the  gods  surprise; 
When,  springing  forth  from  Jove's  new- 
closing  wound,  10 1 


She    struck  the  warlike    spear    into    the 

ground; 
Which  sprouting  leaves  did  suddenly  in- 
close, 
And  peaceful  olives  shaded  as  they  rose. 
How  strangely  active  are  the  arts   of 
peace. 
Whose  restless  motions  less  than  war's  do 

cease! 
Peace  is  not  freed  from  labor,  but  from 

noise; 
And  war  more  force,  but  not  more  pains 

employs: 

Such  is  the  mighty  swiftness  of  your  mind. 

That,  like  the  earth's,  it  leaves  our  sense 

behind,  1 10 

While  you  so  smoothly  turn  and  roll  our 

sphere. 
That  rapid  motion  does  but  rest  appear. 
For  as    in    nature's    swiftness,  with    the 

throng 
Of  flying  orbs  while  ours  is  borne  along, 
All  seems  at  rest  to  the  deluded  eye, 
(Mov'd  bv  the  soul  of  the  same  harmony,) 
So  carried  on  by  your  unwearied  care. 
We  rest  in  peace,  and  yet  in  motion  share. 
Let  Envy  then  those  crimes  within  you  see 
From  which  the  happy  never  must  be  free; 
(Env^,  that  does  with  Misery  reside,        121 
The  joy  and  the  revenge  of  ruin'd  Pride.) 
Think  it  not  hard,  if  at  so  cheap  a  rate 
You  can  secure  the  constancy  of  Fate, 
Whose  kindness  sent  what  does  their  malice 

seem. 
By  lesser  ills  the  greater  to  redeem. 
Nor  can  we  this  weak  show'r  a  tempest 

caU, 
But  drops  of  heat,  that  in  the  sunshine  fall. 
You  have  already  wearied  Fortune  so,      129 
She  cannot  farther  be  your  friend  or  foe ; 
But  sits  all  breathless,  and  admires  to  feel 
A  fate  so  weighty  that  it  stops  her  wheel. 
In  all  things  else  above  our  humble  fate. 
Your  equal  mind  yet  swells  not  into  state; 
But  like   some   mountain  in  those  happy 

isles. 
Where  in  perpetual  spring  young  nature 

smiles. 
Your  greatness  shows:   no  horror  to  af- 
fright. 
But  trees  for  shade,  and  flow'rs  to  court  the 

sight: 
Sometimes  the  hill  submits  itself  a  while 
In  small  descents,  which  do  its  height  be- 
guile; 140 
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And  sometimes  momito,  but  so  as  billows 

play, 
Whose  rise  not  hinden  but  makes  short  our 

way. 
Your  brow,  which  does  no  fear  of  thunder 

know, 
Sees  rolling  tempests  yainly  beat  below; 
And,  (like  Olympus'  tom)  th'  impression 


Of  lore  and  friendship  writ  in  former  ^ears. 
Yet,  unimpair'd  with  labors  or  with  tmie, 


Your  age  but  seems  to  a  new  youth  to  climb. 
Thus  heav'nly  bodies  do  our  time  beget, 
And  measure  change,  but  share  no  part  of 

it  150 

And  still  it  shall  without  a  weight  increase, 
Like  this  new-year,  whose  motions  nerer 

cease: 
For  since  the  glorious  course  you  hare  beg^ 
Is  led  by  Charles,  as  that  is  by  the  sun, 
It  must  both  weightless  and  immortal  prove. 
Because  the  center  of  it  is  above. 


POEMS   WRITTEN    BETWEEN    1662   AND    1665 


[Dryden's  career  as  a  dramatist  began  with  the  production  of  TU  Wild  GallarU  early  in  1663. 
From  that  time  until  the  publication  of  Alaalom  and  Achitmohel  in  November,  1681,  hii  work,  with 
the  relatively  unimportant  exceptions  of  Annus  Mirabilis  (1666),  the  translations  from  Ovid's  Epis- 
ties  (1680),  and  possibly  a  few  songs,  was  ezolosively  oancemed  with  the  theater ;  and  hence,  since 
the  text  of  the  dramas  is  excluded  from  this  volume,  can  be  here  represented  only  in  the  scan- 


TO    MY   HONORED    FRIEND,   DR. 
CHARLETON 

ON  HIS  LEARNED  AND  USEFUL  WORKS', 
AND  MORE  PARTICULARLY  THIS  OF 
STONEHENGE,  BY  HIM  RESTORED  TO 
THE   TRUE  FOUNDERS 

[This  epistle  is  prefixed  to  Chorea  Oigantum  ; 
OTy  The  Most  Famous  Antiquity  of  Great  Britain^ 
vulgarljf  called  Stoneheng^  standing  on  Salis- 
bury  Plain,  restored  to  Sie  Danes:  By  Walter 
Chaiieton,  Dr.  in  Physic,  and  Physician  in 
Ordinary  to  His  Majesty.  London,  1663.  Dry- 
den'spoem  follows  anouier  epistle  by  Sir  Rob- 
ert Howard.  Charletonj  who  was  a  man  of 
mark  both  ss  physician  and  author,  here  pre- 
sents an  argument  a^^ainst  the  architect  Inigo 
Jones.  His  summaries  of  his  adversary's  the- 
ory, and  of  his  own,  are  as  follows : 

"  Mr.  Jones  his  opinion,  then,  of  the  founders, 
antiquity,  and  desisni  of  Stonehengfe,  is :  that 
it  was  a  work  of  uie  Romans,  built  by  them 
when  they  flourished  here  in  gpreatest  peace 
and  prosperity  .  .  .  not  as  a  sepulchral  monu- 
ment, but  ss  a  temple,  and  particularly  con- 
secrated to  the  imaginary  deity  of  Ccelus,  or 
Ccelum,  from  whence  their  superstitious  be- 
lief deziTed  the  original  of  all  things.''    (P. 

n.) 

"  I  am  apt  to  belieTe  that  having  then  overrun 
the  whole  kingdom,  except  only  Somersetshire, 
sad  encamping  their  main  army  in  Wiltshire, 
for  near  upon  two  years  together,  and  setting 
up  their  rest  in  a  confidence  to  perpetuate  their 


newly  acquired  power ;  they  [the  Danes]  im- 
ployed  themselves,  during  that  time  of  leisure 
and  jollity,  in  erecting  Stonehenge,  as  a  place 
wherein  to  elect  and  inaugurate  tneir  supreme 
commander  Kin^  of  England."   (P.  64.) 

The  censor's  tmprimcUur  in  Charleton's  vol- 
ume is  dated  11  Sept.  1661S,  and  the  book  was 
probably  published  before  the  dose  of  that 
year,  though  dated  in  the  following.  Of  this 
edition  two  issues  are  known,  one  of  them  lack- 
ing the  above  ingmmatur.  There  are  a  few 
variant  readings  in  Dryden's  epistle  as  printed 
in  the  two  issues ;  the  text  below  is  that  of  the 
issue  without  the  imprimatur,  which  is  probably 
the  later.  A  reprint  in  Poetical  Miicellanies, 
the  Fifth  Part,  1704,  introduces  further  vari- 
ants, which  may  possibly  be  due  to  Dryden 
himself.  The  poem  is  principally  important  as 
showing  Dryden's  early  enthusiasm  for  natural 
science^ 

The  longest  tyranny  that  ever  sway'd 
Was  that  wherein  onr  ancestors  betray'd 
Their  free-bom  reason  to  the  Stagirite, 
And  made  his  torch  their  unirersal  light. 
So  truth,  while  only  one  supplied  the  state, 
Grew  scarce,  and  dear,  and  yet  sophisticate. 
Until  'twas  bought,  like  emp'ric  wares,  or 

charms. 
Hard  words  sealed  up  with  Aristotle's  arms. 
Columbus  was  the  first  that    shook    his 

throne. 
And  fonnd  a  temp'rate  in  a  torrid  zone:    lo 
The  fey'rish  air  num'd  by  a  cooling  breeze, 
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The  fmitful  vales  set  round  with  shady 

trees; 
And  guiltless  men,  who  danc'd  away  their 

time, 
Fresh  as  their  groves,  and  happy  as  their 

olime. 
Had  we  still  paid  that  homage  to  a  name, 
Which  only  God  and  nature  justly  claim. 
The  western  seas  had  been  our  utmost 

bound, 
Where  poets  still  might  dream  the  sun  was 

drown'd: 
And  all  the  stars  that  shine  in  southern  skies 
Had  been  admir'd  by  none  but  salvage  eyes. 
Among    th'  asserters  of   free  reason's 

claim,  21 

Th'  English  are  not  the  least  in  worth  or 

none. 
The  world  to  Bacon  does  not  only  owe 
Its  present  knowledge,  but  its  future  too. 
Gill^rt  shall  live,  tdl  loadstones  cease  to 

draw, 
Or  British  fleets  the  boundless  ocean  awe; 
And  noble  Boyle,  not  less  in  nature  seen. 
Than  his  great  brother  read  in  states  and 

men. 
The  circling  streams,   once   thought    but 

pools,  of  blood 
(Whether  life's  fuel,  or  the  body's  food)  30 
From  dark  oblivion  Harvey's  name  shall 

save; 
While  Ent  keeps  all  the  honor  that  he  gave. 
Nor  are  you,  learned  friend,  the  least  re- 

nown'd; 
Whose  fame,  not  circumscrib'd  with  Eng- 
lish ground. 
Flies  like  the  nimble  journeys  of  the  light; 
And  is,  like  that,  unspent  too  in  its  flight. 
Whatever    truths    have   been,  by  art  or 

chance, 
Redeem'd  from  error,  or  from  ignorance, 
Thin  in  their  authors,  like  rich  veins  of  ore, 
Your  works  unite,  and  still  discover  more.  40 
Such  is  the  healing  virtue  of  your  pen, 
To  perfect  cures  on  books,  as  well  as  men. 
Nor  is  this  work  the  least:  you  well  may 

give 
To  men  new  vigor,  who  make  stones  to  live. 
Thro'  you,  the  Panes,  their  short  dominion 

lost, 
A  longer  conquest  than  the  Saxons  boast. 
Stonehenge,  once  thought  a  temple,  you 

have  found 
A  throne,  where  kings,  our  earthly  gods, 

were  crown'd; 


Where  by  their  wond'ring  subjects  thej 

were  seen, 
Joy'd  with  their  stature,  and  their  princely 

mien.  50 

Our  sovereign  here  above  the  rest  might 

stand. 
And  here  be  chose  again  to  rule  the  land. 
These  ruins  shelter'd  once    his  sacred 

head, 
Then  when  from  Wor'ster's  fatal  field  he 

fled; 
Watch'd  by  the  genius  of  this  royal  place. 
And  mighfy  visions  of  the  Danish  race. 
His  refuge  then  was  for  a  temple  shown; 
But,  he  restor'd,  't  is  now  become  a  throne. 


PROLOGUE  AND  EPILOGUE  TO 
THE  WILD  GALLANT  AS  IT 
WAS   FIRST  ACTED 

[This,  Dryden^s  first  play,  was  produced  an 
February  5,  1663,  as  is  evident  from  the  Pro. 
logue^  line  15,  and  from  an  entry  in  Evelyn ^s 
Diary  of  that  date.  It  was  nnsuccessful :  see 
note  before  the  poem  To  the  Lady  Casdemaine, 
p.  20,  below.  It  was  later  revived,  with  some 
changes  by  the  author,  probably  in  1667,  since 
it  was  entered  on  the  Stationers*  Begister  for 
publication  on  August  7  of  that  year  (Malone, 
I,  1,  69).  The  first  edition,  dated  1669,  con- 
tains both  the  original  prologue  and  epilogue 
and  those  written  for  the  revival.  See  p.  52^ 
below.] 

PROLOGUE 

Is  it  not  strange  to  hear  a  poet  say. 

He  comes  to  ask  you  how  you  like  the 

play? 
You  have  not  seen  it  yet  t  alas  !  't  is  true; 
But  now  your  love  and  hatred  judge,  not  you  ; 
And  cruel  factions,  brib'd  by  interest,  come. 
Not  to  weigh  merit,  but  to  give  their  doom. 
Our  poet  therefore,  jealous  of  th'  event. 
And  (tho'  much  boldness  takes)  not  confix 

dent. 
Has  sent  me  whither  you,  fair  ladies,  too, 
Sometimes  upon  as  small  occasions  go,      10 
And  from  this  scheme,  drawn  for  the  hour 

and  day, 
Bid  me  inquire  the  fortune  of  his  play. 

{The  curtain  draum  discovers  two  Avtbologkbs  ;   the 
Pbolooct  is  presented  to  them . 

First  AstroL   [Reads,']  A  figure  of  the 

heavenly  bodies  in  their  several  apartments. 
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Feb.  the  5th,  half  an  hour  after  three  after 
noon,  from  whence  you  are  to  judge  the 
snoeess  of  a  new  play  call'd  The  Wwd  Gal" 
lanL  18 

2  Astrol.  Who  must  j^dge  of  it,  we,  or 

theae  gentlemen? Well  not  meddle 

with  iC  80  tell  your  poet.    Here  are  in  this 
house  tiie  ablest  mathematicians  in  Europe 
for  his  purpose. 
They  will  resolye  the  question  ere  they 

part. 
1  Astrol.  Yet  let  us  judge  it  by  the  rules 
of  art. 
Fiist  Jupiter,  the  ascendant's    lord    dis- 
graced. 
In  the  twelfth  house,  and  near  grim  Saturn 

plac'd. 
Denote  short  life  unto  the  play. 

S  Astnl,  Jove  yet, 

In  his  apartment  Sagittary  set, 
Under   his  own  roof,  cannot  take  much 
wrong.  30 

1  Astrd,   Why  then  the  life 's  not  very 


short,  nor  Ioj 
sirol.  Th 
very  ill. 


ng- 
S  Asirol.  The  luck  not  very  good,  nor 


Proio.   That  is  to  say,  't  is  as  't  is  taken 

still. 
1  Astrol.    But,    brother,    Ptolemy    the 

learned  says, 
T  is  the  fifth  house  from  whence  we  judge 

of  plays. 
Venus,  the  lady  of  that  house,  I  find 
Is  peregrine :  your  play  is  ill  design'd; 
It  ahoidd  have  been  but  one  continued  song, 
Or  at  the  leasi;  a  dance  of  three  hours  long. 
fB  Astrol.    But  ^et  the  greatest  mischief 

does  remam,  40 

The  twelfth  apartment  bears  the  lord  of 

Spain; 
Whence  I  conclude,  it  is  your  author's  lot. 
To  be  indanger'd  by  a  Spanish  plot. 
Prolo.    Our  poet  yet  protection  hopes 

from  you. 
But  bribes  you  not  with  anything  that's 

new. 
Nature  is  old,  which  poets  imitate, 
And  for  wit,  those  that  boast  their  own  es- 
tate. 
Forget   Fletcher    and    Ben    before    them 

went, 
Their  elder  brothers,  and  that  vastly  spent: 
So  much,  'twill  hardlj  be  repair'd  agam,  $0 
Not  tho'  supplied  with  all  the  wealth  of 

Spain. 


This  play  is  English,  and  the  growth  your 
own; 

As  such,  it  yields  to  English  plays  alone. 

He  could  have  wish'd  it  better  for  your 
sakes. 

But  that  in  plays  he  finds  you  love  mis- 
takes: 

Besides,  he  thought  it  was  in  vain  to 
mend 

What  you  are  bound  in  honor  to  defend. 

That  English  wit,  (howe'er  despis'd  by 
some,) 

Like  English  valor,  still  may  overcome. 

EPILOGUE 

The  Wild  Gallant  has  quite  play'd  out  his 

game; 
He 's  married  now,  and  that  will  make  him 

tame; 
Or,  if  you  think  marriage  will  not  reclaim 

him. 
The  critics  swear  they  11  damn  him,  but 

they  '11  tame  him. 
Yet,  tho'  our  poet's  threaten'd  most  by 

these. 
They  are  the  only  people  he  can  please. 
For  he,  to  humor  them,  has  shown  to-day 
That  which  they   only   like,  a   wretched 

pky. 
But,  tho'  his  play  be  ill,  here  have  been 

shown 
The  greatest    wits    and    beauties  of  the 

town;  10 

And  his  occasion  having  brought  you  here. 
You  are  too  grateful  to  become  severe. 
There  is  not  any  person  here  so  mean 
But  he  may  freely  judge  each  act  and 

scene; 
But  if  you  bid  him  choose  his  judges  then, 
He  boldly  names  true  English  gentlemen; 
For  he  ne'er  thought  a  handsome  garb  01 

dress 
So  great  a  crime  to  make  their  judgment 

less; 
And  with  these  gallants  he  these  ladies 

joins. 
To  judge  that  language  their  converse  re- 
fines, ao 
But  if  their  censures  should  condemn  his 

play. 
Far  from  disputing,  he  does  only  pray 
He  may  Leander's  destiny  obtam: 
Now  spare  him,  drown  lum  when  he  comes 

again. 
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POEMS  WRITTEN  BETWEEN    1662   AND   1665 


TO  THE  LADY  CASTLEMAINE, 
UPON  HER  INCOURAGING  HIS 
FIRST  PLAY 

[In  hii  preface  to  The  WUd  GaUatU  Dryden 
■ays  that  it  had  **  but  indifferent  sacoew  in  the 
action.  .  .  .  Tet  it  was  received  at  oonrt ;  and 
was  more  than  once  the  diTertiaement  of  his 
Majesty,  by  his  own  command."  This  prob- 
ably does  not  refer  to  the  revival  of  1667; 
bnt,  in  part  at  least,  to  a  conrt  performance  on 
Febraary  23, 1663,  which  Pepys  attended,  and 
which  may  well  have  been  procared  for  Dry- 
den by  the  inflnence  of  the  Coontess  of  Gastle- 
maine,  then  at  the  height  of  her  power  as  the 
favorite  mistress  of  Charles  IL  This  woman 
was  bom  Barbara  Villiers,  daughter  of  William 
ViUiers,  second  Visconnt  Grandison ;  in  1670 
die  was  created  Dnchess  of  Cleveland. 

This  poem  was  first  printed  in  Examen 
Poeticum,  1603.] 

As  seamen,  shipwiaok'd  on  some  happy 

shore, 
Disoover  w^th  in  lands  nnknown  before; 
And,  what  their  art  had  labor'd  long  in 

vain. 
By  their  misfortunes  happily  obtain: 
So  my  muoh-envied  Muse,  by  storms  long 

toss'd, 
Is  thrown  upon  your  hospitable  coast, 
And  finds  more  favor  by  her  ill  success, 
Than  she  could  hope  for  by  her  happiness. 
Once  Cato's  virtue  did  the  gods  oppose; 
While  they  the  victor,  he  the  vanquished 

chose:  10 

But  you  have  done  what  Cato  could  not  do. 
To  choose  the  vanquished,  and  restore  him 

too. 
Let  others  still  triumph,  and  gain  their 

cause 
By  their  deserts,  or  by  the  world's  applause, 
Let  merit  crowns,  and  justice  laurels  g^ve, 
But  let  me  happy  by  your  pity  live. 
True  poets  empty  fame  ana  praise  despise, 
Fame  is  the  trumpet,  but  your  smile  the 

prize. 
You  sit  above,  and  see  vain  men  below 
Contend  for  what  you  only  can  bestow;    ao 
But  those  great  actions  others  do  by  chance 
Are,  like  your  beauty,  your  inheritance: 
So  great  a  soul,  such  sweetness  join'd  in 

one. 
Could  only  spring  from  noble  Grandison. 
You,  like  the  stars,  not  by  reflection  bright, 
Are  bom  to  your  own  heav'n,  and  your  own 

light; 


Like  them  are  good,  but  from  a  nobler 

cause, 
From  your  own  knowledge,  not  from  na- 
ture's laws. 
Your  pow'r  you  never  use  but  for  defense, 
To  guard  your  own,  or  others'  innocence :   30 
Your  foes  are  such,  as  they,  not  yon,  have 

made, 
And  virtue  may  repel,  tho'  not  invade. 
Such  courage  did  i^e  ancient  heroes  show, 
Who,  when  they  might  prevent,  would  wait 

the  blow; 
With  such  assurance  as  they  meant  to  say: 
^We  will  o'ercome,  but  scorn  tiie  safest 

way." 
What  further  fear  of  danger  can  there  be  ? 
Beauty,  which  captives  afi  things,  sets  me 

free. 
Posterity  will  judge  by  my  success, 
I  had  the  Grecian  poet's  happiness,  40 

Who,  waiving  plots,  found  out  a  better  way ; 
Some  God  descended,  and  preserv'd  the  play. 
When  first  the  triumphs  of  your  sex  were 

sung 
By  those  old  poets.  Beauty  was  but  yoimg, 
And  few  admir'd  tiie  native  red  and  white, 
Till  poets  dress'd  them  up  to  charm  the 

sight; 
So  Beauty  took  on  trust,  and  did  engage 
For  sums  of  praises  till  she  came  to  age. 
But  this  long-growing  debt  to  poetry        49 
You  justly,  madam,  faAve  discharg'd  to  me, 
When  vour  applause  and  favor  did  infuse 
New  life  to  my  condemn'd  and  dying  Muse. 

PROLOGUE    TO     THE    RIVAL 
LADIES 

[This  tragi-oomedy,  Dryden*s  first  attempt 
at  the  poetic  drama,  was  acted  late  in  1663  or 
early  in  1664.  It  was  entered  on  the  Station- 
ers' Begister  Jane  5, 1664  (Malone,  I,  1,  57) ; 
two  separate  editions  were  printed  in  that  year. 
No  epUogue  appears  in  any  early  edition.  J 

'T 18  much  desir'd,  you  judges  of  the  town 
Would  pass  a  vote  to  put  aU  prologues 

down: 
For  who  can  show  me,  since  they  first  were 

writ. 
They  e'er  converted  one  hard-hearted  wit  ? 
Yet  the  world's  mended  well:  in  former 

davs 
Good  prologues  were  as  scarce  as  now  good 

plays. 
For  the  reforming  poets  of  our  age, 
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In  this  first  charge,  spend  their  poetic  rage: 

Expect  no  more  when  once  the  prologue 's 
done; 

The  wit  is  ended  ere  the  play 's  begun.    lo 

You  now  have  habits,  dances,  scenes,  and 
rhymes; 

High  language  often;  aye,  and  sense,  some- 
times. 

As  for  a  clear  contriTance,  donbt  it  not; 

They  blow  out  candles  to  give  light  to  th' 
plot. 

And  for  surprise,  two  bloody-minded  men 

Fight  till  they  die,  then  rise  and  dance  again. 

Snch  deep  intrigues  you  're  welcome  to  this 
day: 

But  blame  yourselves,  not  him  who  writ  the 


Tho'  his  plot 's  duU,  as  can  be  well  desir'd, 
Wit  stiff  as  any  you  have  e'er  admir'd:  ao 
He 's  bound  to  please,  not  to  write  well ;  and 

knows 
There  is  a  mode  in  plays  as  well  as  clothes; 
Therefore,  kind  judges  — 

A  second  Pbologub  enters, 

2.  Hold;  would  you  admit 

For  judges  all  you  see  within  the  pit  ? 

1.  Whom  would  he  then  except,  or  on 

what  score  ? 

2.  All  who  (like  him)  have  writ  iU  plays 

before; 

For  they,  like  thieves  condemned,  are  hang- 
men made. 

To  execute  the  members  of  their  trade. 

All  that  are  writing  now  he  would  disown. 

But  then  he  must  except — ev'n  all  the  town ; 

All  ehol'ric,  losing  gamesters,  who,  in  spite. 

Will  damn  to-day,  because  they  lost  last 
night;  32 

All  servants,  whom  their  mistress'  scorn 
.upbraids; 

AU  maudlin  lovers,  and  all  slighted  maids; 

All  who  are  out  of  humor,  or  severe; 

All  that  want  wit,  or  hope  to  find  it  here. 


PROLOGUE,  EPILOGUE,  AND 
SONG  FROM  THE  INDIAN  EM- 
PEROR 

OR,  THE  CONQUEST   OF    MEXICO  BY  THE 
SPANIARDS 


[This,  Dryden's  first  independent  heroic 
ay,  was  acted  late  in  1664  or  early  in  1666. 
t  was   entered  on  the  Stationers^   Register 


f^ 


May  26,  1665  (Malone,  1, 1,  218),  hat  was  not 

5rinted  until  1667.  It  was  a  sequel  to  The 
ndian  Queen,  a  play  written  hy  Sir  Rohert 
Howard  with  some  fti«iHtan<w  £rom  Dryden: 
see  Appendix  I,  p.  908,  below.] 

PROLOGUE 

AuiiOHTT  critics  !  whom  our  Indians  here 
Worship,  just  as  they  do  the  Devil,  for  fear; 
In  reverence  to  your  pow'r  I  come  this  day 
To  give  you  timely  warning  of  our  play. 
The  scenes  are  old,  the  habits  are  the  same 
We  wore  last  year,  before  the  Spaniards 

came; 
[Our  prologue,  th'  old-cast  too  — 
For  to  observe  the  new  it  should  at  least 
Be  spoke  by  some  ingenious  bird  or  beast.] 
Now  if  you  stay,  the  blood  that  shall  be 
shed  10 

From  this  poor  play,  be  all  upon  your  head. 
We  neither  promise  you  one  dance,  or  show, 
Then  plot  and  language  they  are  wanting 

too: 
But  you,  kind  wits,  will  those  light  faults 

excuse; 
Those  are  the  common  frailties  of  the  Muse, 
Which  who  observes,  he  buys  his  place  too 

dear; 
For  't  is  your  business  to  be  cozened  here. 
These  wretched  spies  of  wit  must  then  con- 
fess 
They  take  more  pains,  to  please  themselves 

the  less. 
Grant  us  such  judges,  Phosbus,  we  request, 
As  still  mistake  themselves  into  a  jest;     ai 
Such  easy  judges,  that  our  poet  may 
Himself  admire  the  fortune  of  his  play; 
And  arrogantly,  as  his  fellows  do. 
Think  he  writes  well,  because  he  pleases 

you. 
This  he  conceives  not  hard  to  bring  about, 
If  all  of  you  would  join  to  help  him  out; 
Would  each  man  take  but  what  he  under- 
stands, 
And  leave  the  rest  upon  the  poet's  hands. 

EPILOGUE 

BY  A  MERCURY 

To  aU  and  singular  in  this  full  meeting, 
Ladies  and    gallants,  Fhcebus    sends  me 

greeting. 
To  all  his  sons,  by  whatever  title  known. 
Whether  of  court,  of  coffee-house,  or  town; 
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From  his  most  mighty  sons,  whose  confi- 
dence 

Is  plac'd  in  lofty  sonnd,  and  hnmble  sense, 

Er'n  to  his  little  infants  of  the  time, 

Who  write  new  songs,  and  trust  in  tune  and 
rhyme; 

Be't  known,  that  Phcsbus  (being  daily 
grieVd 

To  see  good  plays  condenm'd,  and  bad  re- 
ceived) lO 

Ordains  your  judgment  upon  every  cause. 

Henceforth,  be  limited  by  wholesome  laws. 

He  first  thinks  fit  no  sonnetteer  advance 

His  censure  farther  than  the  song  or  dance. 

Your  wit  burlesque  may  one  step  higher 
climb. 

And  in  his  sphere  may  judge  all  dogg'rel 
rhyme; 

All  proves,  and  moves,  and  loves,  and 
honors  too; 

All  that  appears  high  sense,  and  scarce  is 
low. 

As  for  the  coffee  wits,  he  says  not  much; 

Their  proper  bus'ness  is  to  damn  the 
Dutch:  ao 

For  the  great  dons  of  wit  — 

Phoebus  gives  them  full  privilege  alone. 

To  damn  all  others,  and  cry  up  their 
own. 

Last,  for  the  ladies,  't  m  Apollo's  will. 

They  should  have  power  to  save,  but  not  to 
kill: 


For  love  and  he  long  since  have  thought  it 

fit. 
Wit  live  by  beauty,  beauty  reign  by  wit. 

SONG 


Ah    fading    joy,   how    quickly  art    thou 
past  I 

Yet  we  thy  ruin  haste. 
As  if  the  cares  of  human  life  were  few, 

We  seek  out  new: 
And  follow  &te,  which  would  too  fast  pur- 

/     sue. 


See  how  on  every  bough  the   birds  ex- 
press 
In  their  sweet  notes  their  happiness. 
They  all  enjoy,  and  nothing  spare; 
fiut  on  their  mother  Nature  lay  their 
care: 
Why  then  should  man,  the  lord  of  all  be- 
low, lO 
Such  troubles  choose  to  know. 
As  none  of  all  his  subjects  imdergo  ? 

in 

Hark,  hark,  the  waters  fall,  fall,  fall. 
And  with  a  murmuring  sound 
Dash,  dash  upon  the  ground. 
To  gentle  slnml^rs  call. 


ANNUS  MIRABILIS 
THE  YEAR  OF  WONDERS,    1666 


AN   HISTORICAL  POEM 

CONTAINING 

THE  PROGRESS  AND  VARIOUS  SUCCESSES  OF  OUR  NAVAL  WAR  WITH  HOLLAND, 
UNDER  THE  CONDUCT  OF  HIS  HIGHNESS  PRINCE  RUPERT,  AND  HIS  GRACE  THE 
DUKE  OF  ALBEMARLE 

AND  DESCRIBING 
THE  FIRE  OF  LONDON 

MuUum  interest  ret  potcat^  an  homines  laiius  imperare  velint. 
Trajah  Ikpsbatos  ad  PUn. 

Urbs  antiqua  ruU,  mtdtos  dominataper  annos.  —  Vibo. 

[Annus  Mirahilis  was  licensed  for  the  press  on  NoTember  22,  1666,  and  was  published  in  a 
tiny  ootavo,  date  1667,  the  title-page  of  which  reads  as  above.  Different  copies  of  this  edition 
apparently  show  at  least  one  variation  in  the  text :  see  note  on  line  267.    The  poem  was  reprinted 
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in  1688 :  see  note  on  Astrcea  Redux,  p.  7,  above.    The  present  edition  follows  the  text  of  168b, 
which  was  apparently  dig^htly  revised  by  Dryden. 

The  Veraes  to  the  Duchess  were  later  published  by  themselves  in  Poetical  i^scellanies,  the  Fifth 
Part^  1704,  and  have  since  nsoally  been  printed  as  a  separate  poem.  They  are  here  restOTed,  at 
the  cost  of  a  slight  violation  of  the  ohronologcal  order,  to  the  position  in  which  Dryden  chose  to 
mint  them.  They  were  addressed  to  Anne  Hyde,  first  iHf e  of  James,  Duke  of  York  (afterwards 
King  James  11),  and  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  in  whose  honor  Dryden  had  written  his 
poem  To  my  Lord  Chancdlcr  (see  p.  15,  above).] 


TO  THE 

METROPOLIS    OF   GREAT    BRIT- 
AIN, 

THE  MOST  RENOWN'D  AND  LATE  FLOUR- 
ISHING CITY  OF  LONDON,  IN  ITS  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES THE  LORD  MAYOR  AND 
COURT  OF  ALDERMEN,  THE  SHERIFFS, 
AND  COMMON   COUNCIL   OF  IT 

As  perhaps  I  am  the  first  who  ever  presented  a 
work  of  this  natnre  to  the  metropolis  of  any 
natioo;  so  it  is  likewise  consonant  to  justice, 
that  he  who  was  to  give  the  first  example  of 
raeh  a  dedication  shoidd  beg^i  it  with  that  city, 
which  has  set  a  pattern  to  all  others  of  true 
loyalty,  invincible  courage,  and  unshaken  con- 
stancy. Other  cities  have  been  prais'd  for  the 
aame  virtues,  but  I  am  much  deceived  if  any 
bave  so  dearly  purchas'd  their  reputation; 
their  fame  has  been  won  them  by  cheaper  trials 
than  an  expensive,  tho'  necessary  war,  a  con- 
soming  pestileooe,  and  a  more  consuming  fire. 
To  submit  yourselves  with  that  humility  to  the 
judgments  of  Heaven,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
raise  yourselves  with  that  vigor  above  all  hu- 
man enemies;  to  be  combated  at  once  from 
above  and  from  below,  to  be  struck  down  and 
to  triumph ;  I  know  not  whether  such  trials 
have  been  ever  parallel'd  in  any  nation:  the 
resolution  and  successes  of  them  never  can  be. 
Never  had  prince  or  people  more  mutual  reason 
to  love  each  other,  if  suffering  for  each  other 
can  indear  affection.  Tou  have  come  togetiier 
a  pair  of  matchless  lovers,  thro'  many  difficul- 
ties; he,  thro'  a  long  exUe,  various  traverses 
of  fortune,  and  the  interposition  of  many  rivals, 
who  violently  ravished  and  withheld  you  from 
him :  and  certainly  you  have  had  your  share  in 
sufferings.  But  Providence  has  oast  upon  you 
want  of  trade,  that  you  might  appear  bounti- 
fnl  to  your  country's  necessities ;  and  the  rest 
of  your  a£9iction8  are  not  more  the  effects  of 
Ood*s  displeasure,  (frequent  examples  of  them 
baring  been  in  the  reign  of  the  most  excellent 
princes,)  than  occasions  for  the  manifesting 
of  your  Christian  and  civil  virtues.  To  you, 
therefore,  this  Tear  of  Wonders  is  justiy  dedi- 
ested,  beeanse  yon  have  made  it  so.  Tou,  who 
sre  to  stand  a  wonder  to  all  years  and  ages, 
and  who  have  built  yourselves  an  inomortal 


monument  on  your  own  ruins.  You  are  now  a 
Phoenix  in  her  ashes,  and,  as  far  as  humanity 
can  approach,  a  great  emblem  of  the  suffering 
Deity.  But  Heaven  never  made  so  much  piety 
and  virtue  to  leave  it  miserable.  -  I  have  heard, 
indeed,  of  some  virtuous  persons  who  have 
ended  imfortunately,  but  never  of  any  virtu- 
ous nation :  Providence  is  eugag'd  too  deeply, 
when  the  cause  becomes  so  general.  And  I 
oannot  imagine  it  has  resolv'd  the  ruin  of  that 
people  at  home  which  it  has  blest  abroad  with 
such  successes.  I  am  therefore  to  conclude 
that  your  sufferingps  are  at  an  end ;  and  that 
one  part  of  my  poem  has  not  been  more  an  his- 
tory of  your  destruction,  than  the  other  a  pro- 
phecy  of  your  restoration.  The  accomplish- 
ment of  which  happiness,  as  it  is  the  wish  of 
all  true  Englishmen,  so  is  by  none  more  pas- 
sionately desir'd  than  by. 

The  g^atest  of  your  admirers,  and 
Most  humble  of  your  servants, 

John  Dbtobn. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ENSUING 
POEM 

IN  A    LETTER   TO  THE    HONORABLE    SIR 
ROBERT  HOWARD 

Sir, 

I  AM  so  many  ways  oblig'd  to  you,  and  so  little 
able  to  return  your  favors,  that,  l^e  those  who 
owe  too  much,  I  can  only  live  by  gretting  far- 
ther into  your  debt.  Tou  have  not  only  been 
careful  of  my  fortune,  which  was  the  effect  of 
your  nobleness,  but  you  have  been  sdlioitous  of 
ray  reputation,  which  is  that  of  your  kindness. 
It  is  not  long  since  I  gave  you  the  trouble  of 
perusing  a  play  for  me,  and  now,  instead  of  an 
acknowledgment,  I  have  given  you  a  greater, 
in  the  correction  of  a  poem.  But  since  you 
are  to  bear  this  persecution,  I  will  at  least  g^ve 
yon  the  encouragement  of  a  martyr  ;  yon  could 
never  suffer  in  a  nobler  cause.  For  I  have 
chosen  the  most  heroic  subject  which  any  poet 
could  desire ;  I  have  taken  upon  me  to  describe 
the  motives,  the  beginning,  progress,  and  suc- 
cesses, of  a  most  just  and  necessary  war :  in 
it,  the  care,  management,  and  prudence  of  our 
king ;  the  conduct  and  valor  of  a  royal  admiral, 
and  of  two  incomparable  generals ;  the  invin- 
oible  courage  of  our  captains  and  seamen ;  and 
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obxee  glorious  yiotories,  the  result  of  alL  After 
this,  I  haye,  in  the  fire,  the  most  deplorable, 
but  withal  the  gn^eatest,  argument  that  can  be 
imagined:  the  destruction  being  so  swift,  so 
sudden,  so  yast,  and  miserable,  as  nothing  can 
parallel  in  story.  The  former  part  of  this 
poem,  relating  to  the  war,  is  but  a  due  expia- 
tion for  my  not  serving  my  king  and  country 
in  it.  All  gentlemen  are  almost  oblig'd  to  it ; 
and  I  know  no  reason  we  should  giye  that  ad- 
vantage  to  the  conmionalty  of  Inland,  to  be 
foremost  in  braye  actions,  which  the  nobless  of 
France  would  neyer  suffer  in  their  peasants.  I 
should  not  have  written  this  but  to  a  person 
who  has  been  ever  forward  to  appear  in  all 
employments  whither  his  honor  and  generosity 
haye  call'd  him.  The  later  part  of  my  poem, 
which  describes  the  fire,  I  owe  first  to  the  piety 
and  fatherly  affection  of  our  monarch  to  his 
suffering  subjects;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
to  the  couraffe,  loyalty,  and  magnanimity  of 
the  city ;  bom  which  were  so  conspicuous,  that 
I  haye  wanted  words  to  celebrate  them  as  they 
deserye.  I  haye  call'd  my  poem  historical,  not 
^;nc,  tho*  both  the  actions  and  actors  are  as 
much  heroic  as  any  poem  can  contain.  But 
since  the  action  is  not  properly  one,  nor  that 
accomplished  in  the  last  successes,  I  haye 
judged  it  too  bold  a  title  for  a  few  stanzas, 
which  are  little  more  in  number  than  a  single 
Hiad,  or  the  longest  of  the  ^neids.  For  this 
reason  (I  mean  not  of  length,  but  broken  ac- 
tion, tied  too  seyerely  to  the  laws  of  history)  I 
am  apt  to  agree  with  those  who  rank  Lucan 
rather  among  historians  in  yerse,  than  epic 
poets:  in  whose  room,  if  I  am  not  deceiy*d, 
Silius  Italicus,  tho'  a  worse  writer,  may  more 
justly  be  admitted.  I  haye  chosen  to  write 
my  poem  in  quatrains,  or  stanzas  of  four  in 
alternate  rhyme,  because  I  haye  eyer  judged 
I  them  more  noble,  and  of  gpreater  dignity,  both 
t  for  the  sound  and  number,  than  any  other  yerse 
'.^in  use  amongst  us ;  in  which  I  am  sure  I  haye 
your  approbation.  The  learned  languages 
haye  certainly  a  great  advantage  of  us,  in  not 
being  tied  to  the  slavery  of  any  rhyme ;  and 
were  less  constrained  in  the  quantity  of  every 
syllable,  which  they  might  vary  with  spondcses 
or  dactiles,  besides  so  many  other  helps  of 
grammatical  figures,  for  the  lengthening  or 
abbreviation  of  them,  than  the  modem  are  in 
the  close  of  that  one  syllable,  which  often  con- 
fines, and  more  often  corrupts,  the  sense  of  all 
the  rest.  But  in  this  necessity  of  our  rhymes, 
I  haye  always  found  the  couplet  verse  most 
easy,  (tho*  not  so  proper  for  this  occasion,)  for 
there  the  work  is  sooner  at  an  end,  every  two 
•  lines  concluding  the  labor  of  the  poet ;  but  in 
quatrains  he  is  to  carry  it  farther  on,  and  not 
only  so,  but  to  bear  along  in  his  head  the  trou- 
blesome sense  of  four  lines  together.    For  those 


who  write  correctly  in  this  kind  must  needs 
acknowledge  that  the  last  line  of  the  stanza  is 
to  be  considered  in  the  composition  of  the  first 
Neither  can  we  giye  ommyes  the  liberty  of 
making  any  part  of  a  verse  for  the  sake  of 
rhyme,  or  concluding  with  a  word  which  Is  not 
current  English,  or  using  the  variety  of  female 
rhymes ;  all  which  our  fathers  practic'd :  and 
for  the  female  rhymes,  they  are  still  in  use 
amongst  other  nations;  with  the  Italian  in 
every  line,  with  the  Spaniu^  promiscuously, 
with  the  French  alternately;  as  those  who 
have  read  the  Alarique,  the  Pucelle,  or  any  of 
their  later  poems,  will  agree  with  me.  And  be- 
sides this,  they  write  in  Alexandrins,  or  verses 
of  six  feet ;  such  as  amongst  us  is  the  old  trans- 
lation of  Homer,  by  Chapman ;  all  which,  by 
leug^h'ning  of  their  chain,  makes  the  sphere 
of  their  activity  the  larger.  I  have  dwelt  too 
long  upon  the  choice  of  my  stanza,  which  you 
may  remember  is  much  better  defended  in  the 
preface  to  Gondihert;  and  therefore  I  will 
hasten  to  acquaint  yon  with  my  endeavors  ii\ 
the  writing.  In  general  I  wUl  only  say,  I  *" 
haye  never  yet  seen  the  description  of  any  , 
naval  fight  in  the  proper  terms  wtiich  are  ns'd  ; 
at  sea;  and  if  there  be  any  such  in  another 
language,  as  that  of  Lucan  in  the  third  of  his 
PAorscSta,  yet  I  could  not  prevail  myself  of  it^ 
in  the  English;  the  terms  of  art  in  every 
tongue  bearing  more  of  the  idiom  of  it  than 
any  other  words.  We  hear  indeed  among  our 
poets,  of  the  thundering  of  guns,  the  smoke, 
the  disorder,  and  the  slaughter ;  but  all  these 
are  common  notions.  AikL  certainly  as  those 
who,  in  a  logfical  dispute,  keep  in  general 
terms,  would  hide  a  fallacy,  so  uiose  who  do 
it  in  any  poetical  description  would  veil  tiieir 
ignorance: 

Descriptu  Bervare  vices  operumque  oolorea. 
Cur  ego,  ai  neqaeo  ignoroque,  poeta  adutor  ? 

For  my  own  part,  if  I  had  littie  knowledg^e  of 
the  sea,  yet  I  have  thought  it  no  shame  to 
learn ;  and  if  I  have  made  some  few  mistakes, 
'tis  only,  as  you  can  bear  me  witness,  because 
I  have  wanted  opportunity  to  correct  them; 
the  whole  poem  being  first  written,  and  now 
sent  you,  ^m  a  place  where  I  have  not  so 
much  as  the  conyerse  of  any  seaman.  Yet, 
thoe  the  trouble  I  had  in  writing  it  was  great, 
it  was  more  than  recompens'd  by  the  pleasure : 
I  found  myself^ so  warm  in  celebrating  the 
prases  of  nulitary  men,  two  such  especially  as 
the  prince  and  general,  that  it  is  no  wonder  if 
they  inspired  me  with  thoughts  aboye  my  ordi- 
nary level.  And  I  am  well  satisfied  iLat,  as 
they  are  incomparably  the  best  subject  I  haye 
ever  had,  excepting  only  the  royal  family ;  so 
also,  that  this  I  have  written  of  them  is  much 
better  than  what  I  have  performed  on   any 
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other.  I  hftve  been  foro*d  to  help  out  other 
mrgfaaasta ;  bat  thia  has  been  boontifiil  to  me : 
they  haye  been  low  and  barren  of  praiae,  and 
I  haTe  exalted  them,  and  made  them  imitf  nl ; 
but  here —  Omnia  tponU  ma  nddit  justissima 
tdlui,  I  hsTe  had  a  large,  a  fair,  and  a  plea- 
sant field ;  so  fertile  that  without  my  oultivat- 
in^  it  has  giyen  me  two  harvests  in  a  summer, 
and  in  boSi  oppressed  the  reaper.  All  other 
greatness  in  subjeets  is  only  counterfeit;  it 
will  not  endure  the  test  of  danger ;  the  great- 
neai  of  anna  is  only  real :  other  ereatness  bur- 
dens a  nation  with  its  weight ;  this  supports  it 
with  its  strength.  And  as  it  is  the  happiness 
of  the  age,  so  it  is  the  peculiar  goodness  of  the 
best  of  kings,  that  we  may  praise  his  subjects 
without  offending  Mm.  Doubtless  it  proceeds 
from  a  just  confidence  of  his  own  Yirtue,  which 
the  Inster  of  no  other  can  be  so  great  as  to 
darken  in  him;  for  the  good  or  the  Taliant 
are  never  safely  praised  under  a  bad  or  a  de- 
generate prince. 

Bnt  to  return  from  this  digression  to  a  far- 
ther account  of  my  poem ;  I  must  crave  leaye  to 
tell  you,  that  as  I  haye  endeayor'd  to  adorn  it 
with  noble  thoughts,  so  much  more  to  express 
.  those  thoughts  with  elocution.  The  composi- 
tion of  all  jwems  is,  or  ou^ht  to  be,  of  wit ;  and 
wit  in  the  poet,  or  wit  writing  (if  you  will  giye 
me  leave  to  use  a  school-distinction)  is  no  other 

I  than  the  faculty  of  imagination  in  the  writer, 
whioh,  like  a  nimble  spaniel,  beats  over  and 
ranges  thro'  the  field  of  memory,  till  it  springs 
the  qoanry  it  hunted  after ;  or,  without  meta- 
phor, whidi  searches  over  all  the  memory  for  the 
•pedes  or  ideas  of  those  things  which  it  designs 
to  represent.  Wit  written  is  that  which  is  well 
definM,  the  happy  result  of  thought,  or  product 
<j){  imagination.  But  to  proceed  from  wit,  in 
the  general  notion  of  it,  to  the  proper  wit  of  an 
heroic  or  historical  poem,  I  judge  it  chiefly  to 
consist  in  the  delightful  imaging  of  persons, 
actions,  passions,  or  things.  'T  is  not  the  jerk 
or  sting  of  an  epigram,  nor  the  seeming  contra- 
diction of  a  poor  antithesis,  (the  delight  of  an 
Ul-jadging  audience  in  a  play  of  rhyme,)  nor 
the  jingle  of  a  more  poorparonoma«ta;  neither 
is  it  so  much  the  morality  of  a  gpraye  sentence, 
affected  by  Luoan,  but  more  sparingly  us'd  by 
Yiigil  t  but  it  is  some  lively  and  apt  descrip- 
tion, dress'd  in  such  colors  of  speech  that  it 
wts  before  your  eyes  the  absent  object  as  per- 
fectly and  more  delightfully  than  nature.  So 
then,  the  first  happiness  of  the  poet's  iroagina-' 
tion  is  properly  invention,  or  finding  of  thej 
tboQght ;  the  seoond  is  fancy,  or  the  variation  J 
deriving,  or  molding  of  that  thought,  as  thej 
judgment  represents  it  proper  to  the  subject  d 
the  third  is  elocution,  or  the  art  of  clothing  and 
adorning  that  thought,  so  found  and  varied,  in 
apt,  sigufieant,  and  sounding  words :  the  quick- 


ness of  the  imagination  is  seen  in  the  invention, 
the  fertility  in  tne  fancy,  and  the  accuracy  in  the 
expression.  For  the  two  first  of  these,  Ovid  is 
famous  amongst  the  poets ;  for  the  later,  Vir- 
£^.  Ovid  images  more  often  the  moyements 
and  affections  of  the  mind,  either  combating 
between  two  contrary  passions,  or  extremely 
disoompos'd  by  one :  his  words  therefore  are 
the  least  part  of  his  care ;  for  he  pictures  na- 
ture in  disorder,  with  which  the  study  and 
choice  of  words  is  incoosiBtent.  This  is  the 
proper  wit  of  dialogue  or  discourse,  and  oon- 
sequendy  of  the  drama^  where  all  that  is  said 
is  to  be  supposed  the  effect  of  sudden  thought ;. 
which,  tiio*  it  excludes  not  the  quickness  of 
wit  in  repartees,  yet  admits  not  a  too  curious 
election  of  words,  too  frequent  allusions,  or 
use  of  tropes,  or  in  fine  anything  that  shews 
remoteness  of  thought  or  labor  in  the  writer. 
On  the  other  side,  Virgil  speaks  not  so  often  to 
us  in  the  person  of  anotiier,  like  Ovid,  but  in  his 
own :  he  relates  almost  all  things  as  from  him- 
self, and  thereby  gains  more  liberty  than  the 
other,  to  express  his  thoughts  with  all  the 
graces  df  elocution,  to  write  more  figuratively, 
and  to  confess  as  well  the  labor  as  the  force  of 
his  imagination.  Tho*  he  describes  his  Dido 
well  and  naturally,  in  the  violence  of  her  pas- 
sions, yet  he  must  yield  in  that  to  the  Myrrha, 
the  Bibljs,  the  Althaea,  of  Ovid ;  for,  as  great 
an  admirer  of  him  as  I  am,  I  must  aolniow- 
ledge,  that  if  I  see  not  more  of  their  souls  than 
I  see  of  Dido's,  at  least  I  have  a  greater  con- 
cernment for  them:  and  that  convinces  me 
that  Ovid  has  touch*d  those  tender  strokes 
more  delicately  than  Virgil  could.  But  when 
action  or  persons  are  to  be  described,  when  any 
such  image  is  to  be  set  before  us^  how  bold, 
how  masterly  are  the  strokes  of  Virgil !  We 
see  the  objects  he  represents  us  with  in  their 
native  fig^ures,  in  their  proper  motions ;  but  so 
we  see  them,  as  our  own  eyes  could  never  have 
beheld  them  so  beautiful  in  themselves.  We 
see  the  soul  of  the  poet,  like  that  universal  one 
of  whioh  he  speaks,  informing  and  moving 
thro*  all  his  pictures : 

Totamqne  infiua  per  artus 

Mens  agitat  molem,  et  magno  se  oorpore  miaoet. 

We  behold  him  embellishing  his  images,  as  he 
makes  Ventu  breathing  beauty  upon  her  son 


lamenqne  javentse 

Parporamn,  et  Intoa  ocnlia  aiSarat  honorea : 
Quale  manna  addnnt  ebori  decna,  ant  uU  flavo 
Argentum  Fariosve  lapla  dimmdator  anro. 

See  his  tempest,  his  funeral  sports,  his  combat 
of  Tumus  and  iBneas:  and  in  hu  (Teorpics,  which 
I  esteem  the  divinest  part  of  all  his  vrritings,  the 
plague,  the  country,  the  battie  of  bulls,  the 
labor  of  the  bees,  and  those  many  other  excel- 
lent images  of  nature,  most  of  which  are  nei« 
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ther  great  in  themaelres,  nor  have  any  natural 
ornament  to  bear  them  up:  but  the  words 
wherewith  he  deaeribefi  them  are  bo  excellent, 
that  it  mig^ht  be  well  applied  to  him,  which 
was  said  by  Ovid,  Matenam  stperahat  opus: 
the  Tery  sound  of  his  words  has  often  some- 
what that  is  connatural  to  the  subject;  and 
while  we  read  him,  we  sit,  as  in  a  play,  behold- 
ing the  scenes  of  what  he  represents.  To  per- 
form this,  he  made  frequent  use  of  tropes, 
which  you  know  change  the  nature  of  a  known 
word  by  applying  it  to  some  other  significa- 
tion ;  and  this  is  it  which  Horace  means  in  lus 
epistle  to  the  Pisos : 

Dizeris  egregie,  notom  ai  CAUids  rerbom 
Reddiderit  Jmictutft  norum 

But  I  am  sensible  I  have  presumed  too  far, 
to  entertain  yon  with  a  rude  discourse  of  that 
art  which  you  both  know  so  well,  and  put  into 

fractioe  with  so  much  happiness.  Tet  before 
leave  Virgil,  I  must  own  the  vanity  to  tell 
you,  and  by  you  the  world,  that  he  has  been 
my  master  in  this  poem :  I  have  f  ollow'd  him 
everywhere,  I  know  not  with  what  success,  but 
I  am  sure  with  diligence  enough :  my  images 
are  many  of  them  copied  from  him,  and  the 
rest  are  imitations  of  him.  My  expressions  also 
are  as  near  as  the  idioms  of  the  two  languages 
would  admit  of  in  translation.  And  this,  sir,  I 
have  done  with  that  boldness  for  which  I  will 
stand  accomptable  to  any  of  our  little  critics, 
who,  perhaps,  are  not  better  acquainted  with 
him  than  I  am.  Upon  your  first  perusal  of  this 
poem,  yon  have  taken  notice  of  some  words 
which  I  have  innovated  (if  it  be  too  bold  for 
me  to  say  refin'd)  upon  his  Latin ;  which,  as  I 
offer  not  to  introduce  into  English  prose,  so  I 
hope  they  are  neither  improper,  nor  altogether 
nneleg^t  in  verse ;  and,  in  this,  Horace  will 
again  defend  me : 

Et  nova,  flctoque  nuper,  habebunt  verba  fldem,  >i 
Otooo  fonte  oadaat,  paroe  detorta 

The  inference  is  exceeding  plain :  for  if  a  Ro- 
man poet  might  have  liberty  to  coin  a  word, 
supposing  only  that  it  was  derived  from  the 
Groek,  was  put  into  a  Latin  termination,  and 
that  he  us'd  this  liberty  but  seldom,  and  with 
modesty ;  how  much  more  justly  may  I  chal- 
lenge that  privilege  to  do  it  with  the  same  pre- 
requisites,  nom  the  best  and  most  judicious  of 
Latin  writers  ?  In  some  places  where  either  the 
fancy  or  the  words  were  his,  or  any  other^s,  I 
have  noted  it  in  the  margrin,  that  I  might  not 
seem  a  plagiary  ;  in  others  I  have  neglected  it, 
to  avoid  as  well  tediousness,  as  the  affectation 
of  doing  it  too  often.  Such  descriptions  or  im- 
ages, well  wrought,  which  I  promise  not  for 
mine,  are,  as  I  l^ve  said,  the  adequate  delight 
of  heroic  poesy;   for  they  beget  admiration, 


which  is  its  proper  object ;  as  the  images  of 
the  burlesque,  which  is  oontiaiy  to  thia,  by  the 
same  reason  beget  laughter ;  for  the  one  shews 
nature  beautified,  as  in  the  picture  of  a  fair 
woman,  which  we  all  admire ;  the  other  shews 
her  deform'd,  as  in  that  of  a  lazar,  or  of  a  foot 
with  distorted  face  and  antic  gestures,  at  which, 
we  cannot  forbear  to  laugh,  because  it  is  a  de- 
viation from  nature.  But  tho'  the  same  ina- 
ages  serve  equally  for  the  epic  poesy,  and  f or 
the  historic  and  panegyric,  wnich  are  branches 
of  it,  yet  a  several  sort  of  sculpture  is  to  be 
us'd  in  them.  If  some  of  them  are  to  be  like 
those  of  Juvenal,  Stantes  in  curribus  JEmUiofn^ 
heroes  drawn  in  their  triumphal  chariots,  and 
in  their  full  proportion ;  others  are  to  be  like 
that  of  Virgil,  Spirantia  moUius  cera :  there  is 
somewhat  more  of  softness  and  tenderness  to 
be  shewn  in  them.  Ton  will  soon  find  I  write 
not  this  without  concern.  Some,  who  have 
seen  a  paper  of  verses  which  I  wrote  last  year 
to  her  Highness  the  Duchess,  have  aocusM 
them  of  that  only  thing  I  could  defend  in 
them;  they  said,  I  did  humi  serpere,  that  I 
wanted  not  only  height  of  fancy,  but  dignity 
of  words  to  set  it  off.  I  might  well  answer 
with  that  of  Horace,  Nunc  non  erat  his  loau  ;  I 
knew  I  addressed  them  to  a  lady,  and  accord- 
ingly I  affected  the  softness  of  expression,  and 
the  smoothness  of  measure,  rather  than  the 
height  of  thought ;  and  in  what  I  did  endeavor, 
it  is  no  vanity  to  say  I  have  succeeded.  I  de- 
test arrogance;  but  there  is  some  difference 
betwixt  that  and  a  just  defense.  But  I  will 
not  farther  bribe  your  candor  or  the  readers. 
I  leave  them  to  speak  for  me ;  iwd,  if  they  can, 
to  make  out  that  character,  not  pretending  to 
a  gpreater,  which  I  have  given  them. 

VERSES      TO      HER     HIGHNESS 
THE   DUCHESS 

ON    THE     MEMORABLE    VICTORY     GAIX'D 

by  the  duke  against  the  hol- 
landers, june  the  3d,  1665;  and 
on  her  journey  afterwards  into 
the  north 

Madam, 
When  for  our  sakes  your  hero  you  re-  ; 

sign'd 
To  swelling  seas,  and  every  faithless  wind;  j 
When  you  released  his  courage,  and  set  free 
A  valor  fatal  to  the  enemy; 
You  lodg'd  your  country's  cares  within  your  j 

breast,  \ 

(The  mansion  where  soft  love  should  only 

rest:) 
And,  ere  our  foes  abroad  were  oyercome,     1 
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The  noblest  conquest  you  had  gain'd  at 

home. 
Ah,   what  concerns  did  both  your  souls 

divide  I 
Your  honor  gave  us  what  your  love  de- 
nied: 10 
And  't  was  for  him  much  easier  to  subdue 
Those  foes  he  fought  with,  than  to  part  from 

yon. 
That  glorious  day,  which  two  such  navies 

saw, 
As  each,  unmatoh'd,  might  to  the  world  give 

law, 
Neptune  yet   doubtful   whom  he   should 

obey, 
Held  to  them  both  the  trident  of  the  sea: 
The  winds  were  hush'd,  the  waves  in  ranks 

were  cast. 
As  awfully  as  when  Grod's  people  pass'd: 
Those,  yet   uncertain  on  whose  sails  to 

blow. 
These,  where  the  wealth  of  nations  ought 

to  flow.  30 

Then  with  the  duke  your  Highness  rul'd  *| 

the  day:  I 

Whileall  the  brave  did  his  command  obey,  | 
The  fair  and  pious  under  you  did  pray.  J 
How  powerful  are  chaste  vows  I  the  wind 

and  tide 
You  brib'd  to  combat  on  the  English  side. 
Thus  to  your  mnch-lov'd  lord  you  did  con- 
vey 
An  unknown  succor,  sent  the  nearest  way. 
New  vigor  to  his  wearied  arms  you  brought, 
(So  Moses  was  upheld  while  Israel  fought) 
While,  from  afar,  we  heard  the  cannon 

pLiy,  30 

Like  distant  thunder  on  a  shiny  day. 
For  absent  friends  we  were  ashamed  to 

fear, 
When  we  considered  what  you  ventured 

there. 
Ships,  men,  and  arms,  our  country  might 

restore. 
Bat  such  a  leader  could  supply  no  more. 
With  generous  thoughts  of  conquest  he  did 

bum, 
Yet  fou|^t  not  more  to  vanquish  than  re- 
turn. 
Fortune  and  victory  he  did  pursue, 
To  bring  them,  as  his  slaves,  to  wait  on 

you. 
Thus  beauty  ravish'd  the  rewards  of  fame. 
And  the  fair  trinmph'd  when  the  brave  o'er- 

4« 


Then,  as  you   meant  to  spread    another 

way 
By  land    your  conquests,  far  as  his  by 

sea. 
Leaving  our  southern  clime,  you  march'd 

along 
The  stubborn  North,  ten  thousand  Cupids 

strong. 
Like  commons  the  nobility  resort, 
In  crowding  heaps,  to  fill  your  moving 

court: 
To  welcome  your  approach  the  vulgar  run. 
Like  some  new  envoy  from  the  distant 

sun. 
And  country  beauties  by  their  lovers  go,  50 
Blessing  themselves,  and  wond'ring  at  the 

show. 
So  when  the  newborn  Phoenix  first  is  seen. 
Her  f  eather'd  subjects  all  adore  their  queen; 
And,  while  she  makes  her  progress  thro' 

the  East, 
From  every  grove  her  numerous  train 's  in- 

creasxL: 
Each  poet  of  the  air  her  glory  sings. 
And  round  him  the  pleas'd  audience  clap 

their  wings. 

And  now,  sir,  't  is  time  I  should  relieve  you 
from  the  tedious  length  of  this  aoooont.  You 
have  better  and  more  profitable  employment 
for  your  hours,  and  I  wrong  the  pablic  to  de- 
tain yon  longer.  In  conclnsion,  I  must  leave 
my  poem  to  yoif  with  all  its  faults,  which  I 
hope  to  find  fewer  in  the  printing  by  your 
emendations.  I  know  you  are  not  of  the  num- 
ber of  those  of  whom  the  yonnger  Pliny  speaks : 
Nee  sunt  parum  mu/(t,  qui  carpere  amicos  suos 
judicium  vocant :  I  am  rather  too  secure  of  you 
on  that  side.  Your  candor  in  pardoning  my 
errors  may  make  you  more  remiss  in  eorrectuig 
them ;  if  yon  will  not  withal  consider  that  they 
come  into  the  world  with  your  approbation,  and 
thro'  your  hands.  I  beg  from  yon  the  g^reatest 
favor  you  can  confer  upon  an  absent  person, 
since  I  repose  upon  your  management  what  is 
dearest  to  me,  my  fame  and  reputation ;  and 
therefore  I  hope  it  will  stir  you  up  to  make  my 
poem  fairer  by  many  of  your  blots ;  if  not,  you 
fcnow  the  story  of  the  g^amester  who  married 
the  rich  man's  daughter,  and  when  her  finther 
denied  the  portion,  christen'd  all  the  children 
by  his  surname,  that  if,  in  eondnsion,  they  mast 
beg,  they  should  do  so  by  one  name,  as  well  as 
by  the  other.  But  since  the  reproach  of  my 
faults  will  light  on  you,  't  is  but  reason  I  should 
do  you  that  justice  to  the  readers,  to  let  them 
know,  that  if  there  be  anything  tolerable  in 
this  poem,  they  owe  the  argument  to  your 
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ohoioe,  the  -wntkog  to  your  enooiiragemeiit,  the 
oorreetion  to  your  judgment,  and  the  oare  of  it 
to  your  friend^diip,  to  which  he  most  ever  ac- 
knowledge hiirinelf  to  owe  all  things,  who  ia, 
Sip, 
Hie  most  obedient,  and  most 
Faithful  of  your  Serrants, 

John  Dbtdxk. 
Fram  ClMurlton  ia  WUtdiiie, 
Nov.  no,  1666. 


ANNUS   MIRABILIS 

THE  YEAR  OF  WONDERS,  MDCLXVI 


Im  thriving  arts  long  time  had  Holland 
grown, 
Cronohing    at    home    and    cmel    when 
abroad; 
Scarce  leaving  us  the  means  to  claim  our 
own; 
Our  kin£  they  courted,  and  our  merchants 

II 

Trade,  which  like  blood  should  circularly 
flow, 
Stopp'd  in  their  channels,  found  its  free- 
dom lost: 

Thither  the  wealth  of  al^  the  world  did 

go* 
And  seem'd  but  shipwrack'd  on  so  base 
a  coast. 

m 
For  them  alone  the  heav'ns  (^^  ^^  eattem 
had  kindly  heat;  VH^I*"*  ^' 

(a)  In  eastern  quarriesripen-  S^JJ^a^ 
ing  precious  dew:        lo  an  dew,  oon- 
For  them  the  Idumean  balm  den»M  and  har- 
did  sweat,  warmth  of  the 

And  in  hot  Ceylon  spicy  for-  ran  or  rabter- 
estsgrew.  raneenflre.. 


IV 

The  sun  but  seem'd  the  lab'rer 
of  their  year; 
^b)  Each  waxing  moon  sup- 
plied her  wat'ry  store, 
To  swell  those  tides,   which 
from  the  line  did  bear 
Their  brim-full  vessels  to  the 
Belgian  shore. 


(b)  Eaehtoax- 

According  to 
their  oirinion, 
who  think  that 
greet  heap  of 
watere    under 
the  line  is  de- 
preae*d  into 
tides    by    the 
nuran,  towards 
thepi^ee. 


Thus  mighty  in  her  ships  stood  Carthage 
long. 
And  swept  the  riches  of  the  world  from 
far; 
Yetstoop'd  to  Rome,  less  wealthy,  but  more 
strong; 
And  this  may  prove  our  second  Punic 
war.  30 

VI 

What  peace  can  be,  where  both  to  one  pre- 
tend? 
(But  they  more  diligent,  and  we  more 
strong) 
Or  if  a  peace,  it  soon  must  have  an  end; 
For  iiiey  would  grow  too  pow'rful  were 
it  long. 

vn 
Behold  two  nations  then,  ingag'd  so  far. 
That  each  sev'n  years  the  fit  must  shake 
each  land: 
Where  France  will  side  to  weaken  us  by 
war. 
Who  only  can  his  vast  designs  withstand. 

vm 

See  how  he  f^eds  (c)  th'  Ibe-  (e\Th}lbeHan, 

nan  with  delays,  The  Bpeniani. 

To    render    us    lus    timely    friendship 

vain:  30 

And  while  his  secret  soul  on  Flanders  preys, 

He  rocks  the  cradle  of  the  babe  of  Spain. 

IX 
Such  deep  designs  of  empire  does  he  lay 
O'er  them  whose  cause  he  seems  to  take 
in  hand; 
And,  prudently,  would  make  them  lords  at 
sea. 
To  whom  with  ease  he  can  give  laws  by 
land. 


This  saw  our  king;  and  long  within  his 

breast 

His  pensive  counsels  balanced  to  and  fro: 

He  griev'd  the  land  he  freed  should  be  op- 

press'd. 

And  ne  less  for  it  than  usurpers  do.       ^ 

XI 

His  een'rous  mind  the  fair  ideas  drew 
Of  fame  and  honor,  which  in  dangers  lay; 
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Where  wealth,  like    fruit  on  precipices, 
grew, 
Not  to  be  gathered  but  by  birds  of  prey. 


XII 

The  loss  and  ^ain  each  fatally  were  great; 

And  still  his  subjects  call'd  aloud  for 

war; 

But  peaceful  kin^,  o'er  martial  people  set, 

Each  other's  poise  and  counterlmlance  are. 

xm 
He,  first,  surveyed  the  charge  with  careful 
eyes. 
Which  none  but  mighty  monarchs  could 
maintain;  50 

Yet  jnd|^'d,  like  vapors  that  from  limbecs 
rise. 
It  would  in  richer  showers  descend  again. 

XIV 
At  lenj^  resoly'd  t'  assert  the  wat'ry  ball, 

He  in  himself  did  whole  armadoesbrin^: 
Him  aged  seamen  might  their  master  call, 

And  choose  for  general,  were  he  not  their 


XV 

It  seems  as  every  ship    their  sovereign 

knows,  (d)  When  Pro- 

His  awful    summons  they  ff"  V*"^'^'- 

80  soon  Obey;  f^    immania 

So  hear  the  scaly  herd  when  ponti  Armenia 

(d)  Proteus  blows,  ^T^^^ 

Andsoto  pasture  follow  thro'  phoeoi.  —  vm- 

the  sea.  60  ^^ 

XVI 
To  see  this  fleet  u^n  the  ocean  move. 
Angels  drew  wide  the  curtains  of  the 
skies; 
And  Heav'n,  as  if  there  wanted  lights  above. 
For  tapers  made  two  glaring  comets  rise; 

xvn 
Whether  they  unctuous  exhalations  are, 
Fir'd  by  the  sun,  or  seeming  so  alone; 
Or  each  some  more  remote  and  slippery  star, 
Which  loses  footing  when  to  mortals 
shown; 

XVIII 
Or  one,  that  bright  companion  of  the  sun, 
Whose  glorious  aspect  seal'd  our  new- 
bom  king,  70 


And  now,  a  round  of  greater  years  begun. 
New  influence  from  his  walks  of  light  did 
bring. 

XIX 

Victorious  York  did  first,  with  fam'd  suc- 
cess, 
To  his  known  valor  make  the  Dutch  give 
place: 
Thus  Heav'n  our  pionaroh's  fortune  did 
confess. 
Beginning  conquest  from  his  royal  race. 

XX 

But  since  it  was  decreed,  auspicious  king, 
In  Britain's  right  that  thou  shouldst  wed 
the  main, 
Heav'n,  as  a  gag^,  would  cast  some  pre- 
cious thmg, 
And  therefore  doom'd  that  Lawson  should 
be  slain.  80 

XXI 

Lawson  amongst  the  foremost  met  his  fate. 
Whom  sear-green  Sirens  from  the  rocks 
lament: 

Thus  as  an  ofTring  for  the  Grecian  state. 
He  first  was  lall'd  who  first  to  battle 


went. 


XXII 


(e)  Their  chief  blown  up,  in  (e)  The  Admi- 

air,  not  waves,  expir'd,  »i  of  Holland. 

To  which  his  pride  presum'd  to  give  the 

law: 

The  Dutch  confess'd  Heav'n  present,  and 

retir'd, 

And  all  was  Britain  the  wide  ocean  saw. 

xxm 

To  nearest  ports  their  shatter'd  ships  /epair. 

Where  by  our  dreadful  cannon  they  lay 

aw'd:  90 

So  reverently  men  quit  the  open  air, 

When  thunder  speaks  the  angry  gods 

abroad. 

XXIV 

And  now  approach'd  their  fleet  from  India, 

fraught  * 

With  all  the  riches  of  the  J^^^J™**** 

rising  sun:  {^%uthimcli- 

And     precious     sand     from  motet.  Oainea. 

(f )  southern  climates  brought, 

(The  fatal  regions  where  the  war  begun.) 
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XXV 
Like  hunted  castors,  conscious  of  their  store, 
Their  waylaid  wealth  to  Norway's  coasts 
,^  they  bring: 

There  first  the  North's  cold  bosom  spices 
bore, 
^  And  winter  brooded  on  the  eastern  spring. 

X  XXVI 

^  ^j*JBy  the  rich  scent  we  -  found  our  perfum'd 

^'     I"  prey,  loi 

\»  Which,  flank'd  with  rooks,  did  close  in 

covert  lie; 

And  round  about  their  murdering  cannon 

lay, 

At  once  to  threaten  and  invite  the  eye. 

'  xxvn 

Fiercer  than  cannon,  and  than  rocks  more 
hard, 
The  English  undertake  th'  unequal  war: 
Seven  ships  alone,  by  which  the  port  is 
barr'd, 
Besiege  the  Indies,  and  all  Denmark 
dare. 


X 


xxvni 


These  fight  like  husbands,  but  like  lovers 
those: 
These  fain  would  keep,  and  those  more 
fain  enjoy;  no 

I  And  to  such  height  their  frantic  passion 

'.  grows, 

,    That  what  both  love,  both  hazard  to  de- 
stroy. 

xxix 

Amidst  whole  heaps  of  spices  lights  a  ball, 
And  now  their  odon  arm'd  against  them 
fly: 

Some  preciously  by  shattered  porc'lain  fall, 
Andjoffieby  aromatic  splinters  die. 

XXX 

And  tho'  by  tempests  of  the  prize  bereft. 
In  heaven's  inclemency  some  ease   we 
find: 

Our  foes  we  vanquish'd  by  our  valor  left, 
And  only  yielded  to  the  seas  and  wind. 

XXXI 

Nor  wholly  lost  we  so  deserv'd  a  prey;  121 
For  storms,  repenting,  part  of  it  restor'd: 

Which,  as  a  tribute  from  the  Baltic  sea. 
The  British  ocean  sent  her  mighty  lord. 


xxxn 
Gro,  mortals,  now,  and  vex  yourselves  in  vain 
For  wealth,  which  so  uncertainly  must 
come: 
When  what  was  brought  so  far,  and  with 
such  pain. 
Was  only  kept  to  lose  it  nearer  home. 

xxxin 

The  son,  who  twice  three  months  on  th' 

ocean  toss'd,  129 

Prepar'd  to  tell  what  he  had  pass'd  before. 

Now  sees  in  English  ships  the  Holland  coast, 

And  parents'  arms  in  vain  streteh'd  from 

the  shore. 

xxxiv 
This  careful  husband  had  been  long  away. 
Whom  his  chaste  wife  and  little  children 
mourn; 
Who  on  their  fingers  leam'd  to  tell  the  day 
On  which  their  father  promis'd  to  return. 

XXXV 

(g)  Such  are  the  proud  designs  (g)  Su^f^  ore, 

of  humankind,  S^iro!^Si 

And  so  we  suffer  shipwrack  benecaiculum 

everywhere !  ^nas^uirique 

Alas,  what  port  can  such  a  pilot  ji^^S^. 

find. 

Who  in  the  night  of  fate  must  blindly 

steer !  ,40 

XXXVI 

The  undistinguish'd  seeds  of  good  and  ill, 
Heav'n,  in  his  bosom,  from  our  know- 
ledge hides; 
And  draws  them   in   contempt  of  himian 
skill, 
Which  oft  for  friends  mistaken  foes  pro- 
vides. 

xxxvn 
Let  Munster's  prelate  ever  be  accurst. 
In  whom  we  seek  (h)  the  (h)  The    Ger- 
German  faith  in  vain:     imanfaUh, 
Alas,  that  he  should  teach  the  SttlmrA^./. 

English  first,  lot  mortalium 

That  fraud  and  avarice  in  ^  gSww^ 
the  Church  could  reign  I  eue. 

xxxvin 
Happy,  who  never  trust  a  stranger's  will, 
whose  friendship 's  in  his  interest  under- 
stood I  150 
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Since  money  giVn  but  tempts  him  to  be 
ill, 
Wben  pow'r  is  too  remote  to  make  him 
good. 

XXXIX 
Till  now,  alone  the  mighty  nations  strore; 
The  rest,  at  gaze,  without  the  lists  did 
stand: 
And  threat'nin^  Prance,  plac'd  bj'i^if '* 
like  a  painted  Jove, 
Kept  idle  thunder  in  his  lifted  hand. 

XL 

That  eunuch  guardian  of  rich  Holland's 
trade. 
Who  envies  us  what  he  wants  pow'r 
t'  enjoy; 
Whose  noiseful  valor  does  no  foe  invade, 
And  weak  assistance  will  his  friends  de- 
stroy: 160 

XLI 

Offended  that  we  fought  without  his  leave, 
He  takes  this  time  his  secret  hate  to 
show; 
Which  Charles  does  with  a  mind  so  calm 
receive. 
As  one  that  neither  seeks  nor  shuns  his 
foe. 

XLII 

With  France,  to  aid  the  Dutch,  the  Danes 
unite: 
France  as  their  tyrant,  Denmark  as  their 
slave. 
But  when  with  one  three  nations  join  to 
fight, 
They  silently    confess  that    one    more 
bave. 

XLIU 

Lewis  had  chas'd  the  English  from  his 
shore. 
But  Charles  the  French  as  subjects  does 
invite:  170 

Would  Heav'n  for  each  some  Solomon  re- 
store. 
Who,  by  their  meroy,  may  decide  their 
right  1 

XLIV 
Were  subjects  so  but  onlv  by  their  choice. 
And  not  from  birth  dia  f ore'd  dominion 
take. 


Our  prince  alone  would  have  the  public 
voice; 
And  all  his  neighbors'  realms  would  de- 
sarts  make. 

XLV 

He  without  fear  a  dangerous  war  pursues. 
Which  without  rasmiess  he   began  be- 
fore: 
As  honor  made  hiii  first  the  danger  choose. 
So  still  he  makes  it  good  on  virtue's 
score.  iSo 

XLVI 

The  doubled  charge  his  subjects'  love  sup- 
plies, 
Who,  in  that  bounty,  to  themselves  are 
kind: 
So  glad  £g^tians  see  their  Nilus  rise. 
And  in  his  plenty  their  abundance  find. 

XLvn    • 

With  equal  pow'r  he  does  two  chiefs  cre- 
ate, 
Two  such  as  each  seem'd  prfnoe  Rupert 
worthiest  when  alone;     and  Duke  Ai- 
Each  able  to  sustain  a  nation's  bemarieaeofcto 
fate,  "*•• 

Since  both  had  found  a  greater  in  their 
own. 

XLvm 

Both  great  in  courage,  conduct,  and  in 

fame, 

Tet    neither    envious    of    the    other's 

praise ;  190 

Their  duty,  faith,  and  int'rest  too  the  same, 

Like  mighty  partners  equally  they  raise. 

XLIX 

The  prince  long  time  had  courted  Fortune's 

love. 

But  once  possess'd  did  absolutely  reign: 

Thus  with  their  Amazons  the  heroes  strove. 

And  conquer'd  first  those  beauties  they 

would  gain. 


The  duke  beheld,  like   Scipio,  with  dis- 
dain, 
That  Carthage  which  he  ruin'd  rise  once 
more; 
And  shook  sloft  the  fasces  of  the  main, 
To  fright  those  slaves  with  what  they  felt 
before.  200 
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LI 

Together  to  the  wat'ry  cunp  they  haste. 
Whom  mateons  passiiig  to  ^i^j^^uu^j^ 
their  children  show:       pU.   Bxamtma 
Infante'  first  vows  for  them  to  ^«i«»«»  /«- 
heav'n  are  east,  iiiT^^^lPi^"" 

And  (i)  future  people  bless  ^^'  in  Pan, 
tiiem  as  they  go.  **  ^^• 

Ln 

With  them  no  riotous  pomp,  nor  Asian 
train, 

T*  infect  a  navy  with  their  gaudy  fears; 
To  make  slow  fighte,  and  victories  but  vain; 

But  war,  severely,  like  itself,  appears. 

Lin 

Diffusive  of  themselves,  where'er  they  pass. 

They  make  that  warmth  in  others  they 

expect;  3x0 

Their  valor  works  like  bodies  on  a  glass, 

And  does  ite  image  on  their  men  project. 

LTV 

Our  fleet  divides,  and  straight  the  Dutch 
appear. 
In   number,   and    a   fiam'd  _. 

commander,  bold:  Albemarle's 

The  narrow  seas  can   scarce  battle,  flnt 
their  navy  bear,  ^^' 

Or  crowded  vessels   can  their   soldiers 
hold.  ' 

LV 

The  duke,  less  numerous,  but  in  courage 

more. 

On  wings  of  all  the  winds  to  combat  flies: 

His  murdering  guns  a  loud  defiance  roar. 

And    bloody  crosses    on   his  flagstaffs 

rise.  aao 

LVI 

Both  furl  their  sails,  and  strip  them  for 
the  fight. 
Their  folded  sheete  dismiss  the  useless 
air: 
a)Th'    El«ui    plain,    could  J^^'S;^^^ 
boast  no  nobler  sight,      Olympic  games 
When  struggling  champions  JJJ^J*^ 
did  their  bodies  biure. 

Lvn 
Borne  each  by  other  in  a  distant  line, 
The  sea-built  forte   in  dreadful  order 


So  vast  the  noise,  as  if   not  (k)  2xi»ub ««». 
fleete  did  join,  4tafc^*S«i« 

But  (k)   lands  unfix'd   and  innamrwul- 
floating  nations  strove.    ^CydadoM, 

Lvin 

Now    pass'd,  on  either  side  they  nimbly 
tack; 
Both  strive  to  intercept  and  guide  the 
^  wind:  330 

And,  in  ite  eye,  more  closely  they  come 
back, 
To  finish  all  the  deaths  they  left  be- 
hind. 

LIX 

On  high-rais'd  decks  the  haughty  Belgians 
ride. 
Beneath  whose  shade  our  humble  frigates 

go: 
Such  port  the  elephant  bears,  and  so  de- 
fied 
By  the  rhinoceros  her  unequal  foe. 

LX 

And    as    the    built,   so    different    is    the 

fight; 

Their  moimting  shot  is  on  our  sails  de- 

sign'd: 

Deep  in  their  hulls  our  deadly  bullete  lights 

And  thro'  the  yielding  planks  a  passage 

find.  240 

LXI 

Our  dreaded  admiral  from  far  they  threat, 
Whose  batter'd  riggiag  their  whole  war 
receives: 
All  bare,  like  some  old  oak  which  tempeste 
beat, 
He  stands,  and  sees  below  his  scatter'd 
leaves. 

Lxn 

Heroes    of    old,    when    wounded,    shelter 
sought; 
But  he,  who  meete  all  danger  with  dis- 
dain, 
£  v'n  in  their  face  his  ship  to  anchor  brought. 
And  steeple-high  stood  propp'd  upon  the 


Lxm 
At  this  excess  of  courage,  all  amaz'd, 
The  foremost  of  his  foes  a  while  with- 
draw: 250 
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With  SQoh  respect  in  enter'd  Rome  they 
gaz'd, 
Wbo  on  high  chairs  the  godlike  fathers 


uav 

And  now,  as  where  Patrodus'  body  lay, 
Here  Trojan  chiefs  adyanc'd,  amd  there 
the  Greek; 
Ours  o'er  the  duke  their  pious  wings  dis- 
pLiy, 
And  theirs  the  noblest  spoils  of  Britain 
seek. 

LXV 

Meantime  his  busy  mariners  he  hastes, 
His  shattered  sails  with  ri^fgiug  to  restore ; 

And  willing  pines  ascend  his  broken  masts, 
Whose  loity  heads  rise  higher  than  be- 
fore. 360 

LXVI 

Straight  to  the  Dutch  he  turns  his  dreadful 
prow, 
More  fierce  th'  important  quarrel  to  de- 
cide: 
Like  swans,  in  long  arra^  his  vessels  show, 
Whose  crests,  ad-vancmg,  do  the  waves 
divide. 

LXVU 
They  charge,  recharge,  and  all  along  the 
sea 
They  drive,  and  squander  the  huge  Bel- 
gian fleet. 
Berkeley  alone,  who  nearest  danger  lay, 
Did  a  like  fate  with  lost  Creiisa  meet. 

Lxvni 
The  night  comes  on,  we  eager  to  pursue 
The  combat  still,  and  &ey  asham'd  to 
leave:  270 

Till  the  last  streaks  of  dyine  day  withdrew, 
And  doubtful  moonlight  did  our  rage  de- 
ceive. 

LXIX 
In  th'  English  fleet  each  ship  resounds  with 

And  loud  applause  of  their  great  leader's 
fame: 
In  llevy  dreams  the  Dutch  they  still  de- 
stroy. 

And,  slumb'ring,  smile  at  the  imagined 


LXX 

Not  so  the  Holland  fleet,  who,  tir'd  and  done, 
Stretch'd  on  their  decks  like  weary  oxen 
lie: 
Faint  sweats  all  down  their  mighty  mem* 
bers  run, 
(Vast  bulks,  which  little  souls  but  ill  sup>  - 
ply.)  280 

LXXI 

In  dreams  tiiey  fearful  precipices  tread; 
Or,  shipwrack'd,  labor  to  some   distant 
shore: 
Or  in  dark  churches  walk  among  the  dead; 
They  wake  with  horror,  and  dare  sleep  no 
more. 

Lxxn 

The  mom  they  look  on  with  unwilling  eyes, 
Till  from   their    maintop  joyful    news 
they  hear  Second  day's 

Of  ships,  which  by  their  mold  battle. 
Dring  new  supplies, 
And  in  their  colors  Belgian  lions  bear. 

Lxxni 
Our  watchful  general  had  dis-  ,,j  ^^  ^ 
cem'd  from  far  &c.   8pem 

This    mighty    succor,   which  t^*"'*"***- 
made  g£id  the  foe;      ^ '&f^ 
He  sigh'd,  but,  like  a  father  of  doiorem.  — 
the  war,  ^imil. 

(1)  His  face  spake  hope,  while  deep  his 
sorrows  flow. 

LXXIV 

His  wounded  men  he  first  sends  off  to  shore, 

(Never,  till  now,  unwilling  to  obey:) 
They  not  their  wounds,  but  want  of  strength 
deplore, 
And  thmk  them  happy  who  with  him  can 
stay. 

LXXV 

Then  to  the  rest:  <<  Rejoice,"  said  he,  *<  to- 
day; 
In  you  the  fortune  of  Great  Britain  lies: 
Among  so  brave  a  people,  you  are  they 
WhomHeaVn  has  chose  to  fight  for  such 
a  prize.  30Q 

LXXVI 
« If  number  English  courages  could  quell, 
We  should  at  first  have  shunn'd,  not  met, 
our  foes, 
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Whose   numerous  sails  the   fearful   only 
tell: 
Courage  from  hearts,  and  not  from  num- 
bers, grows." 

Lxxvn 

He  said,  nor  needed  more  to  say:  with 
haste 
To  their  known  stations  chc^erfully  they 

go; 

And  all  at  once,  disdaining  to  be  last, 
Solicit  every  gale  to  meet  the  foe. 

Lxxvni 
Nor  did  th'  inoourag'd  Belgians  long  de- 
hiy, 
But  bold  in  others,  not  themselres,  they 
stood:  310 

So  thick,  our  navy  scarce  could  steer  their 
way, 
But  seem'd  to  wander  in  a  moving  wood. 

LXXIX 

Our  little  fleet  was  now  iujg^ag'd  so  far. 
That,  like  the  swordfish  in  the  whale,  they 
fought: 
The  combat  only  seem'd  a  civil  war. 
Till  thro'  their  bowels  we  our  passage 
wrought. 

LXXX 

Never  had  valor,  no,  not  ours,  before 
Done  aught  like  this  upon  the  land  or 
main. 
Where  not  to  be  o'ercome  was  to  do  more 
Than  all  the  conquests  former  kings  did 
gain.  sao 

LXXXI 

The  mighty  ghosts  of  our  great  Harries 
rose. 
And  armed  Edwards  look'd,  with  anx- 
ious eyes, 
To  see  this  fleet  among  unequal  foes. 
By    which    fate    promis'd    them    their 
Charles  should  rise. 

LXXXII 

Meantime  the  Belgians    tack    upon   our 
rear. 
And  raking  chase-guns  thro'  our  stems 
they  sen^: 
Close  by,  their  flre-ships,  like  jackals,  ap- 
pear, 
Who  on  their  lions  for  the  prey  attend. 


LXXXIII 

Silent  in  smoke  of  cannons  they  come  on: 
(Such  vapors  once  did  fiery  Caous  hide:) 

In  these  the  height  of  pleas'd  revenge  is 
shown,  331 

Who  bum  contented  by  another's  side. 

LXXXIV 

Sometimes,  from  fighting  squadrons  of  each 
fleet, 
(Deceiv'd  themselves,  or    to    preserve 
some  friend,) 
Two  grappling  ^tnas  on  the  ocean  meet. 
And  English  fires  with  Belgian  flames 
contend. 

LXXXV 

Now,  at  each  tack,  our  little  fleet  grows 

less; 
And,  like  maim'd  fowl,  swim  lagging  on 

the  main; 
Their  greater  loss  their  numbers  scarce 


While  they  lose  cheaper  than  the  Eng- 
lish gain.  340 

LXXXVI 

Have  you  not  seen,  when,  whistled  from  the 
fist. 
Some  falcon  stoops  at  what  her  eye  de- 
sign'd. 
And,  wiu  her  eagemesa  the  quarry  miss'd. 
Straight  flies  at  check,  and  clips  it  down 
Sie  wind; 

LXXXVII 

The  dastard  crow,  that  to  the  wood  made 
wing. 
And  sees  the  groves  no  shelter  can  afford, 
With  her  loud  caws  her  craven  kind  does 
bring, 
Who,  safe  in  numbers,  cuff  the  noble 
bird? 

Lxxxvni 

Among  the  Duteh  thus  Albemarle  did  fare: 
He  could  not  conquer,  and  disdain'd  to 

fly;  350 

Past  hope  of  safety,  't  was  his  latest  care, 
Like  falling  C»sar,  decently  to  die. 

LXXXIX 

Yet  pity  did  his  manly  spirit  move. 
To  see  those  perish  who  so  well  had 
fought; 
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And  generously  with  his  despair  he  stroT^" 
R^lv'd  to    live   till    he  their  safety 
wrought. 

xc 
Let  other  Muses  write  his  prosp'rous  fate, 
Of  eonquer'd  nations  tell,  and  kings  re- 
stor'd; 
But  mine  shall  sing  of  his  eclips'd  estate, 
Which,  like  the  sun's,  more  wonders  does 
afford.  360 

XCT 

He  drew  his  mighty  frigates  all  before, 
On  which  the  foe  hjs  fruitless  force  em- 
ploys: 
His  weak  ones  deep  into  his  rear  he  bore, 
Remote  from  guns,  as  sick  men  from  the 
noise. 

xai 
His  fiery  cannon  did  their  passage  guide. 
And  foll'wing  smoke  obscur'd  them  from 
the  foe: 
Thus  Israel  safe  from  the  Egyptian's  pride, 
By  flaming  pillars,  and  by  clouds  did  go. 

xcni 
Elsewhere  the  Belgian  force  we  did  de- 
feat. 
But  here  our  courages  did  theirs  sub- 
due; •  370 
So  Xenophon  once  led  that  fam'd  retreat. 
Which  first  the  Asian  empire  overthrew. 

xciv 

The  foe  approach'd;  and  one,  for  his  bold 
sin. 
Was  sunk;  (as  he  that  touch'd  the  ark 
was  slam:) 
The  wild  waves  master'd  him  and  suck'd 
him  in. 
And  smiling  eddies  dimpled  on  the  main. 

xcv 
This  seen,  the  rest  at  awful  distance  stood; 
As  if  they  had  been  there  as  servants 

m        ^^' 

To  stay,  or  to  go  on,  as  he  thought  good,  379 

And  not  pursue,  but  wait  on  his  retreat. 

xcvi 
So  Libyan  huntsmen,  on  some  sandy  plain. 
From    shady  coverts   rous'd,  the    lion 
chase: 


The  kingly  beast  roars  out  with  ^^y^^. 
loud  disdain,  ^^^  y^^ 

(m)  And  slowly  moves,  un-  gia  retro  im- 
knowing  to  give  place.      ^S?^ 

xcvn 

But  if  some  one  approach  to  dare  his  force. 

He  swings  his  tail,  and  swiftly  turns  him 

round; 

With  one  paw  seizes  on  his  trembling  horse, 

And  with  the  other  tears  him  to  the 

ground. 


xcvin 
Amidst  these  toils  succeeds  the 
balmy  night;  389 

Now     hissing     waters     tiie 
quench'd  guns  restore; 
And    (n)  weary  waves,   with- 
drawing from  the  fight, 
lAe  lull'd  and  panting  on  the 
silent  shore. 


(n)  Weary 

waves  :  from 

Statins,  8yl' 

WB :  Nee  tr^ 

cibutJIuvUs 

idemsonus: 

ooeidUhorrer 

^guarUiOn' 

tennumaria 

aedinata 

qme»eunt. 


xax 
The  moon  shone  clear  on  the  becalmed 
flood. 
Where,  while  her  beams  like  glittering 
silver  play. 
Upon  the  deck,  our  careful  gen-  (o)  The 

eraiSWWa,  June,  fiunoui 

And    deeply  musd    on  the  fortwofor- 
(o)  succeeding  day.  mwryictoriee. 

c 

"That  happy  sun,"  said  he,   "will    rise 
again. 

Who  twice  victorious  did  our  navy  see; 
And  I  alone  must  view  him  rise  in  vain. 

Without  one  ray  of  all  his  star  forme.  400 

CI 
"  Tet  like  an  English  gen'ral  will  I  die. 
And  all  the  ocean  make  my  spacious 
grave: 
Women  and  cowards  on  the  land  mav  lie; 
The  sea 's  a  tomb  that 's  proper  for  the 
brave." 

cn 

Restless  he  pass'd  the  remnants  of  the 
night. 
Till  the  fresh  air  proclam'd  the  morning 
nigh; 
And  burning  ships,  the  martyrs  of  the  fieht. 
With  paler  fins  beheld  the  eastern  sky. 
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e, 


But  now,  his  stores  of  ammnnition  spent, 

His  oflJced  yalor  is  his  only  euard;       410 
Rare  thunders  are  from  his  dumb  cannon 
sent, 
And  solitary  guns  are  scarcely  Third  d»7. 
heard. 

CIV 
Thus  far  had  Fortune  pow'r,  here  forc'd  to 


Nor  longer  durst  with  virtue  be  at  strife: 
This,  as  a  ransom,  Albemarle  did  pay 
For  all  the  glories  of  so  great  a  life. 


cv 

For  now  brave  Rupert  from  afar  appears, 
Whose  waving  streamers  the  glad  gen- 
eral knows: 

With  full-spread  sails  his  eager  navy  steers, 
And  every  ship  in  swift  proportion  grows. 

cvi 

The  anxious  prince  had  heard  the  cannon 
long,  421 

And  from  that  length  of  time  dire  omens 
drew 
Of  English  overmatch'd,  and  Dutch  too 
strong. 
Who  never  fought  three  days,  but  to  pur- 
sue. 

cvn 

Then,  as  an  eagle,  who  with  pious  care 
Was  beatinfi^  widely  on  the  win|^  for  prey. 

To  her  now  suent  eyry  does  repair. 

And  finds  her  callow  infants  forc'd  away; 

cvin 
Stimg  with  her  love,  she  stoops  upon  the 
plain, 
The  broken  air  loud  whistling  as  she 
flies,  430 

She   stops   and   listens,  and  shoots  forth 
again, 
And  guides  her  pinions  by  her  young 
ones'  cries: 

cix 

With  such  kind  passion  hastes  the  prince 

to  fight, 

And  spreads  his  flying  canvas  to  the  sound ; 

Him,  whom    no  danger,   were   he   there, 

could  fright, 

Now,  absent,  every  little  noise  can  wound. 


cx 

As  in  a  drought  the  thirsty  creatures  cry. 
And  gape  upon  the  gather'd  clouds  for 
rain; 
And  first  the  martlet  meets  it  in  the  sky. 
And  with  wet  wings  joys  all  the  fea- 
ther'd  train.  440 

CXI 

With  such  glad  hearts  did  our  despairing 

men 

Salute  th'  appearance  of  the  prince's  fleet; 

And  each  ambitiously  would  claim  the  ken 

That  with  first  eyes  did  distant  safety 

meet. 

CXII 
The  Dutch,  who  came  like  greedy  hinds 
before, 
To  reap  the  harvest  their  ripe  ears  did 
yield; 
Now  look  like  those,  when  rolling  thunders 
roar. 
And  sheets  of  lightning  blast  the  stand- 
ing field. 

CXIII 
Full  in  the  prince's  passage,  hills  of  sand 

And  dang'rous  flats  in  secret  ambush  lay. 
Where  the  false  tides  skim  o'er  the  cov- 
er'd  land,  45 1 
And  seamen  with  dissembled  depths  be- 
tray. 

CXIV 

The  wily  Dutch,  who,  like  fall'n  angels, 
f ear'd 
This  new  Messiah^s  coming,  there   did 
wait, 
And  round  the  verge  their  braving  vessels 
steer'd. 
To  tempt  his  courage  with  so  fair  a  bait. 

cxv 
But  he,  unmov'd,  contemns  their  idle  threat, 
Secure  of  fame  whene'er  he  please  to 
fight: 
His  cold  experience  tempers  all  his  heat, 
And  inbred  worth  doth  boasting  valor 
slight.  460 

cxvi 
Heroic  virtue  did  his  actions  guide, 
And  he  the  substance,  not  the  appearance 
chose; 
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To  reaciie  one  such  friend  he  took  more 
pride 
Than  to  destroy  whole  thousands  of  such 
foes. 

CXVII 

But  when  approach'd,  in  strict  embraces 
bound, 
Rupert  and  Albemarle  together  grow; 
Hejoys  to  have  his  friend  in  safety  found, 
Which  he  to  none   but  to  that  friend 
would  owe. 

cxvni 

The  cheerful  soldiers,  with  new  stores  sup- 
plied, 
Now  long  to   execute  their   spleenful 
will;  470 

And  in  revenge  for  those  three  days  they 
tried. 
Wish  one,  like  Joshua's,  when  the  sun 
stood  still. 

CXIX 

Thus  reinf orc'd,  against  the  adverse  fleet, 

Still  doubling  ours,  brave  Rupert  leads 

the  way: 

With  the  first  blushes  of  the  Foarthd»7'« 
.«_  i  battle 

mom  they  meet. 

And  bring  night  back  upon  the  new-bom 

day. 

cxx 

Bib  presence  soon  blows  up  the  kindling 
filjht, 
And  ms  loud  guns  speak  thick  like  angry 
men: 
It  aeem'd  as  shiughter  had  been  breath'd 
all  night, 
And  Death  new  pointed  his  dull  dart 
again.  480 

cxxi 
The  Dutch  too  well  his  mighty  conduct 
knew, 
And  matchless  courage,  since  the  former 
fight: 
Whose  navy  like  a  stiff-stretch'd  cord  did 
shew, 
T31  he  bore  in  and  bent  them  into  flight. 

CXXII 

The  wind  he  shares,  while  half  their  fleet 
offends 
His  open  side,  and  high  above  him  shows : 


Upon  the  rest  at  pleasure  he  descends, 
And,  doubly  harm'd,  he  double  harms 
bestows.  / 


cxxin 
Behind,  the  gen'ral  mends  his  (P)  ^M^* 
weary  pace  ^.QuumfZ'- 

And  sullenly  to  his  revenge  aH  nexus^  ex- 
he  sails;  490  S^^^ 
(p)  So  glides    some   trodden  8ohmniw;tar- 
serpent  on  the  grass,        ^*que  ^y^ 
And  long behindhiswounded  jSSw.iwT"* 
volume  trails. 

cxxiv 
Th'  increasing   sound  is  borne  to  either 
shore. 
And  for  their  stakes  the  throwing  nations 
fear: 
Their  passion  double  with  the  cannons'  roar, 
And  with  warm  wishes  each  man  combats 
there. 

cxxv 

Plied  thick  and  close  as  when  the  fight  be- 
gun. 
Their  huge  unwieldy  navy  wastes  away; 
So  sicken  wanine  moons  too  near  the  sun, 
And  blunt  their  crescents  on  the  edge  of 
day.  500 

cxxvi 
And  now  reduc'd  on  equal  terms  to  ^ht, 

Their  ships  like  wasted  patrimonies  show ; 
Where  the  thin  scattering  trees  admit  the 
light, 
And  shun  each  other's  shadows  as  they 
grow. 

cxxvn 

The  warlike  prince  had  sever'd  from  the 
rest 
Two  giant  ships,  the  pride  of  all  the 


Which  with  his  one  so  vigorously  he  press'd. 
And  flew  so  home  they  could  not  rise 
again. 


cxxvm 


Already  batter'd,  by  his  lee  thev  lay; 

In  vain  upon  the  passing  winas  they  call: 

The  passing  winds  thro'  tiieir  torn  canvas 

play,  511 

And  flagging  sails  on  heartless  sailon 

fall. 
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CXXIX 

Their  open'd  sides  xeceire  a  gloomy  light, 
Dreadful  as  day  let  in  to  shades  below; 

Without,  grim  Death  rides  bare&c'd  in 
their  sight, 
And  urges  entering  billows  as  they  flow. 

cxxx 

When  one  dire  shot,  the  last  they  could 
supply, 
Close  by  the  board  the  prince's  mainmast 
bore: 
All  three  now,  helpless,  by  each  other  lie, 
And  this  offends  not,  and  those  fear  no 
more.  5ao 

cxxxi 

So  haye  I  seen  some  fearful  hare  main- 
tain 
A  course,  till  tir'd  before  the  dog  she 

lay; 

Who,  stretch'd  behind  her,  pants  upon  the 
plain, 
Fktst  pow'r  to  kill,  as  she  to  get  away: 

cxxxn 

With  his  loll'd  tongue  he  faintly  licks  his 
prey; 
His  warm  breath  blows  her  fliz  up  as  she 
lies; 
She,  trembling,  creeps  upon  the  groimd 
awav. 
And  ^  looks  back  to  him  with  beseeching 
eyes. 

cxxxm 
The  prince  unjustly  does  his  stars  accuse. 


bich  hinder'd  him  to  push  his  fortune 
on;  530 

For  what  they  to  his  courage  did  refuse. 
By  mortal  yalor  neyer  must  be  done. 

cxxxiv 
This  lucky  hour  the  wise  Batayian  takes. 
And  warns  his  tatter'd  fleet  to  follow 
home: 
Proud  to  haye  so  got  off  with  ^  From 


qual  stakes. 


opimui 


:    Quo* 

(q)  Where  'twas  a  triumph  ^^ff!igere 
not  to  be  o'ercome.  «»'  tr&mphm. 

cxxxv 
The  general's  force,  as  kept  aliye  by  fight. 
Now,  not  oppos'd,  no  longer  can  pur- 
sue: 


Lasting  till  Heay'n  had  done  his  courage 
right; 
When  he  had  oonquer'dy  he  his  weakness 
knew.  S40 

cxxxvi 

He  casts  a  frown  on  the  departing  foe, 
And  sighs  to  see  him  quit  we  wat'ir 
field: 
His  stem  fix'd  eyes  no  satisfaction  show 
For  all  the  glories  which  the  fight  did 
yield. 

CXXXVII 

Tho',  as  when  fiends  did  miracles  ayow, 
He  stands  confessed  ey'n  by  the  boastful 
Dutch; 
He  only  does  his  conquest  disayow, 

And  thinks  too  little  what  they  found  too 
much. 

CXXXVIII 

Retum'd,  he  with  the  fleet  resolVd  to  stay; 

No  tender  thoughts  of  home  his  heart 

diyide ;  550 

Domestic  joys  and  cares  he  puts  away; 

For  realms  are  households  which   the 

great  must  guide. 

cxxxix 
As  those  who  unripe  yeins  in  mines  explore, 

On  the  rich  bed  again  the  warm  turf  lay, 
Till  time  digests  the  yet  imperfect  ore. 

And  know  it  will  be  gold  another  day: 

CXL 

So  looks  our  monarch  on  thb  early  fight, 

Th'  essay  and  rudiments  of  great  success; 

Which  all-maturing  time  must  bring  to 

light, 

While  he,  like  Heay'n,  does  each  day's 

labor  bless.  560 

CXLI 

Heay'n  ended  not  the  first  or  second  day, 
Yet  each  was  perfect  to  the  work  de- 
signed: 
Grod  and  kings  work,  when  they  their  work 
suryey, 
And  passiye  aptness  in  all  subjects  find. 

cxLn 
In  burden'd  yessels  first,  with  speedy  care. 
His  plenteous  stores  do  season'd  timber 
send: 
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Thither  the  biawny  carpenters  Hi«  siajeaty 
repair,  repain  the 

And    as    the    surgeons    of  ^^* 
maim'd  ships  attend. 

cxuu 

With  cord  and  canvas  from  rich  Hamburg 

sent. 

His  navies'  molted  wings  he  imps  once 

more ;  570 

Tall  Norway  fir,  their  masts  in  battle  spent, 

And    English    oak,    sprung    leaks    and 

planks,  restore. 

CXLIV 

All  hands  employed,  (r)  the  (')  -^^^ 

royal       work       grows  aStSST^ 
warm:  VirgiL 

Like  laboring  bees  on  a  long  summer's 
day. 
Some  sound  the  trumpet  for  the  rest  to 
swarm, 
And  some  on  bells  of  tasted  lilies  play; 

CXLV 

With  gluey  wax  some  new  foundations  lay 
Of  virgin  combs,  which  from  the  roof 
are  hung; 
Some  arm'd  within  doors  upon  duty  stay. 

Or    tend    the    sick,    or    educate    the 
^  young.  580 

CXLVI 

So  here,  some  pick  out  bullets  from  the 
sides. 
Some  drive  old  oakum  thro'  each  seam 
and  riftr 
Their  left  band  does  the  calking-iron  guide, 
The  rattling  mallet  with  the  right  they 
lift. 

CXLVII 

With  boiling  pitch  another  near  at  hand. 
From    friendly    Sweden    brought,    the 
seams  instops: 
Which  well  paid  o'er,  the  salt  sea  waves 
withstand. 
And  shakes  them  from  the  rising  beak  in 
drops. 

cxLvm 

Some  the  gall'd  ropes  with  dauby  marling 
bind. 
Or  searcloth  masts  with  strong  tarpauling 
coats:  590 


To  try  new  shrouds  one  mounts  into  the 
wind. 
And  one,  below,  their  ease  or  stiffness 
notes. 

CXLIX 

Our  careful  monarch  stands  in  person  by. 
His  new-cast  cannons'  firmness  to  ex- 
plore: 
The  strength  of  big-com'd  powder  loves  to 

And  ball  and  cartrage  sorts  for  every 
bore. 

CL 

£ach  day  brings  fresh  supplies  of  arms 
and  men, 
And  ships  which  all  last  winter   were 
abroad; 
And  such  as  fitted   since  the  fight  had 
been, 
Or  new  from  stocks  were  fall'n  into  the 
road.  600 

CLI 

The  goodly  London  in  her  gal-  Loyal  London, 
lant  trim,  dewrib'd. 

(The  PhoBuix  daughter  of  the  vanish'd 
old,) 
Like  a  rich  bride  does  to  the  ocean  swim, 
And  on  her  shadow  rides   in    floating 
gold. 

CLII 

Her    flag    aloft,  spread    rufiOing    to    the 
wind, 
And  sanguine  streamers  seem  the  flood 
to  fire: 
The  weaver,  charm'd  with  what  his  loom 
design'd, 
Goes  on  to  sea,  and  knows  not  to  retire. 

CLIII 

With  roomy  decks,  her  guns  of  mighty 
strength. 
Whose  low-laid  mouths  each  mounting 
billow  laves:  610 

Deep  in  her  draught,  and  warlike  in  her 
length. 
She  seems    a  sea-wasp    flying  on    the 
waves. 

CLIV 

This  martial  pesent,  piously  design'd. 
The  loyal  city  give  their  best-lov'd  king: 
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And,  with  a  bountY  ample  aa  the  wind, 
Built,  fitted,  and  maintained,  to  aid  him 


bring. 


CLV 


By  yiewine"  Nature,  Nature's  Djg,pagBi<m 
handmaid  Art  oimoeniiBig 

Makes  mighty  things  from  ■'^^j!^^ 
small  beginninj^  |;row:  °*  a**"** 
Thus  fishes  first  to  shippmg  did  impart 
Their  tail  the  rudder,  and  their  head  the 

prow.  6ao 

CLVI 

Some  log,  perhaps,  upon  the  waters  swam. 
An    luieiess    drift,    which,    rudely    cut 
within, 
And  hollow'd,  first  a  floating  trough  be- 
came, 
And  cross  some  riv'let  passage  did  begin. 

CLvn 

In  shipping  such  as  this,  the  Irish  kem^ 
And  untaught  Indian,  on  the  stream  did 
glide: 
Ere  sfaarp-keel'd  boats  to  stem  the  flood 
did  learn. 
Or  fin-like  oars  did  spread  from  either 
side. 

CLVin 

Add  but  a  sail,  and  Saturn  so  appear'd, 
When    from    lost    empire    he  to  exile 
went,  630 

And  with  the  golden  age  to  Tiber  steer'd. 
Where  coin  and  first  commerce  he  did 
invent. 

CLIX 

Rude  as  their  ships  was  navi^tion  then; 
No  useful  compass  or  meridian  known; 
Coasting,  they  kept  the  land  within  their 
ken, 
And  knew  no  North  but  when  the  Pole- 
star  shone. 

CLX 

Of    all    who    since   have    us'd   the   open 
sea, 
Than  the  bold  English  none  more  fiune 
have  won; 
(s)  Beyond  the  year,  and  out  (■)  J^*^ 

if   heav'n'8  high  way,  X'-tSS! 
They      make      discoveries 

where  they  see  no  sun.  640 


CLXI 
But  what  so  long  in  vain,  and  yet  unknowii. 
By  poor  mankind's    benighted    wit    is 
sought,  I 

Shall  in  this  age  to  Britain  first  be  shown,         | 

And     hence      be     to     ai^nniritig      nAtinng 

taught. 

CLxn 

The  ebbs  of  tides  and  their  mysterious 
flow. 
We,  as  arts'  elements,  shall  understand. 
And  as  by  line  upon  the  ocean  go. 

Whose  paths  shall  be  familiar  as   the 
land. 

CLxm 
(t)  Instructed  ships  shall  sail  (t)  Bj  » 
to  quick  commerce,         SSli^ 
By  which  remotest  regions  longitode. 
are  allied;  650 

Which  makes  one  city  of  the  universe; 
Where  some  may  gain,  and  all  may  be 
supplied. 

CLXIV 

Then,  we  upon  our  globe's  last  verge  shall 

And  view  the  ocean  leaning  on  the  sky: 
From  thence  our  rolling  neighbors  we  shall 
know, 
And  on  the  lunar  world  securely  pry. 

CLXV 

This  I  foretell  from  your  auspicious  care. 
Who  great  in  search  of  God  and  Nature 
grow; 
Who  best  your  wise  Creator's  Aportrophe  to 
praise  declare,  the  Roy»i 

Since  best  to  praise  his  works  Society. 

is  best  to  know.  660 

CLXVI 

O  truly  Royal  I  who  behold  the  law 

And  rule  of  beings  in  your  Maker's  mind ; 

And  thence,  like  limbecs,  rich  ideas  draw, 
To  fit  the  level'd  use  of  humankind. 

CLXVII 

But  first  the  toils  of  war  we  must  endure, 
And  from  th'  injurious  Dutch  redeem 
the  seas. 

War  makes  the  valiant  of  his  right  secure, 
And  gives  up  fraud  to  be  chastis'd  with 
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cxxvni 
Already  were  the  Belgians  on  onr  ooast, 
Whose  fleet  more  mighty  eyery  day  be- 
came 670 
By  late    success,  which   they  did  falsely 
boast, 
And  now  by  first  appearing  seem'd  to 
claim* 

CLXIX 

Designing,  snbtile,  diligent,  and  close, 
They  knew  to  manage  war  with  wise  de- 
lay: 
Yet  all  those  arts  their  vanity  did  cross, 
Andy  by  their  pride,  their  prudence  did 
betray. 

CLXX 

Nor  stay'd  the  English  long;  but,  well  sup- 
plied, 

Appear  as  numerous  as  th'  insulting  foe: 
The  combat  now  by  courage  must  be  tried. 

And  the  success  the  braver  nation  show. 

CLXXI 

There  was  the  Plymouth  squadron  now 
come  in,  68z 

Which  in  the  Straits  last  winter  was 
abroad; 
Which  twice  on  Biscay's  working  bay  had 
been. 
And  on  the  midland  sea  the  French  had 
aw'd. 

CLxxn 

Old  expert  Allen,  loyal  all  along, 
Fam  d  for  his  action  on  the   Smyrna 
fleet; 
And  Holmes,  whose  name  shall  live  in  epic 
song. 
While  music  numbers,  or   while  verse 
has  feet; 

CLXxni 

Holmes,  the  Achates  of  the  gen'rals'  fip^ht, 

Who  first  bewitch'd  our  eyes  with  Guinea 

gold,  690 

As  once  old  Cato  in  the  Romans'  sight 
The  tempting  fruits  of  Afric  did  unfold. 

cxxxiv 
With    him   went  Sprag,  as   bountiful  as 
brave, 
Whom  his  high  courage  to  command  had 
brought; 


Harman,  who  did  the  twioe-fir'd  Harry  save. 
And  in  his  burning  ship  undaunted  fought; 

CLXXV 
Young  HoUis,  on  a  Muse  by  Mars  begot. 
Bom,  GsBsar-like,  to  write  and  act  great 
deeds: 
Impatient  to  revenge  his  fatal  shot. 

His  right  hand  doubly  to  his  left  succeeds. 

CLXXVI 

Thousands  were  there  in  darker  fame  that 
dwell,  701 

Whose  deeds  some  nobler  poem  shall 
adorn; 
And  tho'  to  me  unknown,  they,  sure,  fought 
well. 
Whom  Rupert  led,  and  who  were  British 
bom. 

CLXXvn 

Of  every  size  an  hundred  fighting  sail. 
So  vast  the  nav^  now  at  anchor  rides. 

That  underneath  it  the  press'd  waters  fail. 
And  with  its  weight  it  shoulders  off  the 
tides. 

CLXXvra 

Now,  anchors  weigh'd,the  seamen  shout  so 
shrill. 
That  heav'n,  and  earth,  and  the  wide 
ocean  rings;  710 

A  breeze  from  westward  waits  their  sails  to 
fiU, 
And  rests  in  those  high  beds  his  downy 
wings. 

CLXXIX 

The  wary  Duteh  this  gathering  storm  fore- 
saw, 
And  durst  not  bide  it  on  the  English 
coast:  • 

Behind  their  treach'rous  shallows  they  with- 
draw. 
And  there  lay  snares  to  cateh  the  British 
host. 

CLXXX 

So  the  false  spider,  when  her  nets  are 
spread, 
Deep  ambush'd  in  her  sflent  den  does  lie. 
And  feels  far  off  the  trembling  of  her 
thread. 
Whose  filmy  cord  should  bind  the  strug- 
gling fly;  730 
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CLXXXI 

Then,  if  at  last  she  find  hi|n  fast  beset, 
She  issues  forth,  and  runs  alone  her  loom: 

She  joys  to  touch  the  captive  in  her  net, 
And  drags  the  little  wretch  in  triumph 
home. 

CLXXXII 

The  Belgians  hop'd  that,  with  disorder'd 
haste, 
Our  deep-cut  keels  upon  the  sands  might 
run; 
Or,  if  with  caution  leisurely  were  pass'd, 
Their  numerous  gross  might  charge  us 
one  by  one. 

CLXXXIII 

But  with  a  fore-wind  pushing  them  above, 

And  swelling  tide  that  heav'd  them  from 

below,  730 

O'er  the  blind  flats  our  warlike  squadrons 

move. 

And  with  spread  sails  to  welcome  battle 

go- 

CLXXXIV 

It  seem'd  as  there  the  British  Neptune 
stood. 
With  all  his  hosts  of  waters  at  command. 
Beneath  them  to  submit  th'  (a)  Levat  ip»e 
officious  flood,  ft**^ 

(u)  And  with    his  trident  S^.1^: 
shoVd  them  off  the  sand.  —  Vma. 

CLXXXV 

To  the  pale  foes  they  suddenly  draw  near. 
And  summon  them  to  unexpected  fight; 
They  start  like  murderers  when  ghosts  ap- 
pear, 
And  draw  their  curtains  in  the  dead  of 
night.  740 

CLXXXVI 
Now  van  to  van  the  foremost 
squadrons  meet. 
The  nudmost  battles  hast'ning  up  behind ; 
Who  view,  far  off,  the  storm   of  falling 
sleet. 
And  hear  their  thunder  rattling  in  the 
wind. 

CLXXXVII 

At  length  the  adverse  admirals  appear; 
(The  two  bold  champions  of  each  coun- 
try's right:) 


Second  battle. 


Their  eyes  describe  the  lists  as  they  oome 
near. 
And  draw  the  lines  of  death  before  they 
fight. 

CLxxxvin 

The  distance    judg'd    for  shot  of   every 

size. 

The  linstocks  touch,  the  pond'rous  ball 

expires:  750 

The  vig'rous  seaman  every  porthole  plies. 

And  adds  his  heart  to  every  gun  he  fires. 

CLXXXIX 

Fierce  was  the  fight  on  the  proud  Belgians* 
side. 
For  honor,  which  they  seldom  sought  be- 
fore; 
But  now  they  by  their  own  vain  boasts  were 
tied. 
And  forc'd  at  least  in  shew  to  prize  it 
more. 

cxc 
But  sharp  remembrance  on  the  English 
part. 
And  shame  of  being  match'd  by  such  a 
foe. 
Rouse  conscious  virtue  up  in  ..  pouimt 
every  heart,  quiapoue 

(v)  And    seeming     to     be  videnhw.^ 
stronger  makes  them  so.     '^' 

cxci 
Nor  long  the  Belgians  could  that  fleet  sus- 
tain, 761 
Which    did    two    gen'rals'    &ites,    and 
Cesar's  bear: 
£ach  several  ship  a  victory  did  gain. 
As  Rupert  or  as  Albemarle  were  there. 

cxcn 
Their  batter'd  admiral  too  soon  withdrew, 
Unthank'd  by  ours  for  his  unfinished  fight; 
But  he  the  minds  of  his  Dutch  masters 
knew. 
Who  call'd  that  providence  which  we 
caird  flight 

cxcm 
Never  did  men  more  joyfully  obey. 

Or  sooner  understood  the  sign  to  fly:  770 
With  such  alacrity  they  bore  away. 
As  if  to  praise  them  all  the  States  stood 
by. 
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CXCIV 
O  f  amons  leader  of  the  Belgian  fleet, 
Thy  mozrainent  inBcrib'd  such  praise  shall 
wear, 
As  Yarroy  timely  flying,  onoe  did  meet, 
Because  he  did  not  of  his  Rome  despair. 

cxcv 
Behold  that  navy,  which  a  while  before 

FroYok'd  the  tardy  English  close  to  fight, 

Now  draw  their  beaten  yessels  close  to 

shore, 

As  larks  lie  dar'd  to  shun  the  hobby's 

flight.  780 

cxcvi 
Whoe'er  woold  English  monuments  survey, 
In  other  records  may  our  courage  know: 
But  let  them  hide  the  story  of  this  day. 
Whose  fame  was  blemish'd  by  too  base  a 
foe. 

cxcvn 

Or  if  too  busily  they  will  enquire 
Into  a  victory  which  we  di»- 

Then  let  them  know,  the  Bel-  jamea,  on 
gians  did  retire  T'J*^^*^ 

(w)  Before  the  patron  saint  wil  jito?df 
of  injur'd  Spain. 

cxcvni 
Repenting      England      this      revengeful 
day  (x)  PhUto's 

(x)  ToPhilip's  manes  did  an  «Mm«»  ••  Philip 
.»IF'.U.»^«;»<,.  the  Second  of 

Off  rmg  brmg:  790  ^^^^^  «gain«t 

England,  which  first,  by  lead-  whom  the  Hol- 
ing them  astray,  u^wirT^^" 
Hatch'd  up  rebellion  to  de-  lidEd^'Qaeen 
stroy  her  king.  EUiabeth. 

CXCIX 
Our  fathers  bent  their  baneful  industry 

To  check  a  monarchy  that  slowly  grew; 
But  did  not  France  or  Holland's  fate  f ore- 

Whose   rising  pow'r  to  swift  dominion 
flew. 

cc 
In  fortune's  empire  blindW  thus  we  go, 

And  wander  aft«r  pathless  destiny; 
Whose  dark  resorts  since  prudence  cannot 
know,  799 

In  vain  it  would  provide  for  what  shall  be. 


cci 
But  whate'er  English  to  the  blest  shall 

And  the  fourth  Harry  or  first  Orange 
meet; 
Find  him  disowning  of  a  Burbon  foe, 
And  him  detesting  a  Batavian  fleet. 

ccn 

Now  on  their  coasts  our  conquering  navy 
rides. 
Waylays  their  merchants,  and  their  land 
besets; 
Each  day  new  wealth  without  their  care 
provides; 
They  lie  asleep  with  prizes  in  their  nets. 

ccm 
So,  dose  behind  some  promontory  lie      809 
The  huge  leviathans  t'  attend  their  prey; 
And  give  no  chase,  but   swallow  in  the 

Which  thro'  their  gaping  jaws  mistake 
the  way. 

CCIV 

Nor  was  this  all:  in  ports  and  roads  remote, 
Destructive  fires  among  whole  fleets  we 
send; 
Triumphant  flames  upon   the  Bomlng  of  the 
»r-4.«.  ri^^ .  *^  fleet  in  the 

water  float,  vile  by  Sir 

And  outbound  ships  at  home  Robert 
their  voyage  end.  Holmee. 

ccv 

Those  various  squadrons,  variously  de- 
sign'd. 

Each  vessel  freighted  with  a  several  load. 
Each  squadron  waiting  for  a  several  wind, 

All  find  but  one,  to  bum  them  in  the  road. 

ccvi 
Some  bound  for  Guinea,  golden  sand  to  find. 
Bore  all  the  gauds  the  simple  natives 
wear;  822 

Some,  for  the  pride  of  Turkish  courts  de- 
sign'd. 
For  folded  turbants  finest  Holland  bear. 

cx:vn 

Some  English  wool,  vex'd  in  a  Belgian 

loom. 

And  into  cloth  of  spongy  softness  made. 

Did  into  France  or  colder  Denmark  doom. 

To  ruin  with  worse  ware  our  staple  trade. 
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ccvin 

Our  greedy  seamen  rummage  every  hold, 

Simle  on  the  booty  of  each  wealthier 

chest;  830 

And,  as  the  priests  who  with  their  gods 

make  bold, 

Take  what  they  like,  and  sacrifice  the  rest. 

ccix 

But  ah  I  how  unsincere  are  all  onr  joys  I 
Which,  sent  from  heav'n,  like  lightning 
make  no  stay: 
Their  palling  taste  the  jonmey's  length  de- 

Stroys,  ^     ,  _^  ,        TnnMttothe 

Or  gnef,  sent  post,  o'ertakes  itnof 
them  on  tne  way.  London. 

ccx 
Swell'd  with  onr  late  successes  on  the  foe, 
Which  France  and  Holland  wanted  power 
to  cross. 
We  urge  an  unseen  fate  to  lay  us  low, 
And  feed  their  envious  eyes  with  English 

loss.  840 

cx:xi 
Each  element  his  dread  command  obevs, 
Who  makes  or  ruins  with  a  smile  or 
frown; 
Who,  as  bv  one  he  did  our  nation  raise. 
So  now  he  with  another  pulls  us  down. 

ccxn 
Yet  London,  empress  of  the  northern  clime. 
By  an  high  fate  thou  greatly  ^^  ^^^ 
didst  expire:  mare,  quum 

(y)  Great  as  the  world's,  which  ^^^^ 
at  the  death  of  time  eSST  ^ 

Must  &11,  and  rise  a  nobler  ^^"jl^ii^' 
frame  by  fire.  ~ 


— Otid. 


ccxm 

As  when  some  dire  usurper  Heav'n  provides 

To  scourge  his  country  with  a  lawless 

sway,  850 

His  birth  perhaps  some  petty  village  hides, 
And  sets  his  cradle  out  of  fortune's  way, 

ccxiv 

Till  fully  ripe  his -swelling  fate  breaks  out, 

And  humes  him  to  mighty  mischiefs  on; 

His  prince,  surpris'd  at  first,  no  ill  could 

doubt, 

And  wants  the  pow'r  to  meet  it  when 't  is 

known. 


CCXV-^ 

Such  was  the  rise  of  this  prodigious  fire. 

Which,  in  mean  buildings  firat  obscurely 

bred. 

From  thence  did  soon  to  open  streets  aspire, 

And  straight   to   palaces  and   temples 

spread.  860 

ccxvi 
The  diligence  of  trades  and  noiseful  gain. 

And  luxurv,  more  late,  asleep  were  laid: 
All  was  the  Night's,  and  in  her  silent  reign 

No  sound  the  rest  of  nature  did  invade. 

CCXVII 

In  this  deep  quiet,  from  what  source  un- 
known. 
Those  seeds  of  fire  their  fatal  birth  dis- 
close; 
And  first,  few  scatt'ring  sparks  about  were 
blown. 
Big  with  the  flames  that  to  our  ruin  rose. 

ccxvin- 

Then,  in  some  close-pent  room  it  crept  along, 

And,  smonld'ring  as  it  went,  in  silence 

fed;  870 

Till  th'  infant   monster,  with  devouring 

strong, 

Walk'd  boldly  upright  with  exalted  head. 

ccxix 

Now,  like  some  rich  or  mighty  murderer, 
Too  great  for  prison,  which  he  breaks 
with  gold; 
Who  fresher  for  new  mischiefs  does  appear, 
And  dares  the  world  to  tax  him  with  the 
old; 

ccxx- 
So  scapes  th'  insulting  fire  his  narrow  jail. 
And  makes  small  outlets  into  onen  air; 
There  the  fierce  winds  his  tenaer  force 

assail. 
And  beat  hun  downward  to  his  first  re- 
\  pair.  880 

ccxxi 
(z)  The    winds,    like     crafty  (i)J&ife0erqA 
courtesans,  withheld  S^^fto^T 

His  flames  from  burning,  but  bat  evpHnan 
to  blow  them  morf :  «*?«»»»  •»? 

And,  every  fresh  attempt,  he  is  „,^  ^^ 
repell  d  aeeenderei. 

With  uint  denials,  weaker  than  before. 
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ccxxn 
vw,  no  longer  letted  of  hiB 
He  leaps  up  at  it  with  inrag'd 
Overlooks  the  neighbors  with  a  wide  snirey. 
And  nods  at  every  honse  his  thzeat'ning 
fire. 

ccxxm 
The  ghosts  of  traitors  from  the  Bridge  de- 
seendy 
With  bold  fanatic  specters  to  rejoice;  890 
About  the  fire  into  a  <uuice  they  bend. 
And  fling  their  sabbath  notes  with  feeble 


ccxxiv 
Our  guardian  angel  saw  them  where  he 


AboTe  the  palace  of  our  slnmb'ring  king: 
He  siffh'd,  abandoning  his  charge  to  fB,te, 
Andy  drooping,  oft  look'd  back  upon  tiie 
wmg. 

ccxxv- 
At  length  the  crackling  noise  and  dreadful 

Call'd  up  some  wakins^  lover  to  the  sight; 
And  lon^  it  was,  ere  ne  the  rest  could 


Whose  heavy  eyelids  yet  were  full  of 
night.  900 

CX3DCVI- 

The  next  to  danger,  hot  pursued  by  fate, 
Half-oloth'd,  half-nakod,  hastily  retire; 

And  frighted  mothers  strike  their  breasts, 
too  late. 
For  helpless  infants  left  amidst  the  fire. 

ccxxvn  - 
Their  cries  soon  waken  ail  the  dwellers 
near; 
Now  murmuring  noises  rise    in    every 
street; 
The  more  remote  ran  stumbling  with  their 
fear. 
And  in  the  dark  men  justle  as  they  meet. 

ccxxvra 
So  wearv  bees  in  little  cells  repose; 
But  if  night-robbers  lift  the  well-stor'd 
hive,  §  910 

.  An  humming  thro'  their  waxen  city  grows, 
And  out  upon  each  other's  wings  they 
drive. 


CCXXDC— 

Now  streets  grow  throng'd  and  busy  as  by 
day: 
Some  run  for  buckets  to  the  hallo  w'd  choir : 
Some  cut  the  pipes,  and  some  the  engines 

And  some  more  bold  mount  ladders  to 
the  fire. 

ccxxx 
In  vain;  for  from  the  East  a  Belgian  wind 
His  hostile  breath  thro'  the  dtry  rafters 
sent; 
The  flames  impell'd  soon  left  their  foes  be- 
hind, 
And  forward  with  a  wanton  fury  went.  910 

ccxxxi- 
A  key  of  fire  ran  all  alpng  the  shore, 
(a)  And  lighten'd  all  the  river  (a)  sigaa  igni 
with  a  blaze;  ^!i^Li^  ^^ 

The  waken'd  tides  began  again  vn2r~_r 

to  roar,  H  -v  -»   ^j^  . 

And  wond'ring  fish  in  shining  waters  ga^e. 

ccxxxn^ 
Old  fother  Thames  rais'd  up  his  reverend 
head, 
But  fear'd  the  fate  of  Simoeis  would  re- 
turn: 
Deep  in  his  ooze  he  sought  his  sedgy  bed, 
And  shrank  his  waters  back  into  his  urn. 

ccxxxin 
The  fire,  meantime,  walks  in  a  broader 
pross; 
To  either  hand  his  wings  he  opens  wide: 
He    wades   the    streets,  and  straight   he 
reaches  cross,  931 

And  plays  his  longing  flames  on  th'  other 
side. 

ccxxxiv 

At  first  they  warm,  then  scorch,  and  then 
they  take; 
Now  with  long  necks  from  side  to  side 
they  feed; 
At  leneth,  erown  strong,  their  mother-fire 
forsaSce, 
And  a  new  colony  of  flames  succeed. 

ccxxxv 
To  every  nobler  ^rtion  of  the  town 
The  curling  billows  roll  their  restless 
tide: 
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In  parties  now  they  strangle  up  and  down. 
As  armies,  nnoppos'dy  for  prey  divide.  940 

ccxxxvi 
One  mighty  squadron,  with  a  side-wind 
sped, 
Thro'  narrow  lanes   his  cmnber'd  fire 
does  haste, 
Byjpow'rful  charms  of  gold  and  sOver  led, 
llie  Lombard  bankers  and  the  Change  to 
waste. 

ccxxxvn 

Another  backward  to  the  Tow'r  would  go, 
And  slowly  eats  his  way  against  the 
wind; 

But  the  main  body  of  the  marching  foe 
Against  th'  imperial  palace  is  design'd. 

ccxxxvm 

Now  day  appears,  and  with  the  day  the 
king, 
Whose  early  care  had  robb'd  him  of  his 
rest:  950 

Far  off  the  cracks  of  falling  houses  ring. 
And  shrieks  of  subjects  pierce  his  tender 
breast. 

ccxxxix 
Near  as  he  draws,  thick   harbingers  of 
smoke 
With  gloomy  pillars  cover  all  the  place; 
Whose  little  interyaU  of  night  are  broke 
By  sparks  that  drive  against  his  sacred 
mce. 

CCXL— 

More  than  his  guards  his  sorrows  made 
him  known, 
'      And  pious  tears,  which  down  his  cheeks 
^Id  shoVr: 
The  wretched  in  his  grief  forgot  their  own; 
(So  much  the  pity  of  a  king  has  pow'r.) 

CCXLI 

He  wept  the  flames  of  what  he  lov'd  so 
well,  961 

And  what  so  well  had  merited  his  love: 
For  never  prince  in  grace  did  more  excel. 

Or  royal  city  more  in  duty  strove. 

ccxui 
Nor  with  an  idle  care  did  he  behold: 
(Subjects    may    grieve,    but   monarchs 
must  redress^ 


He  cheers  the  fearful,  and  commends  the 
bold. 
And  makes  despairers  hope  for  good 
success. 

ccxLm— 
Himself  directs  what  first  is  to  be  done, 
And  orders  all  the  succors  which  they 
bring:  97* 

The  helpful  and  the  good  about  him  run. 
And  form  an  army  worthy  such  a  king. 

CCXLIV 
He  sees  the  dire  contagion  spread  so  fast. 

That,  where  it  seizes,  all  relief  is  vain; 
And  therefore  must  un¥dllinely  lay  waste 

That  country  which  would,  else,  the  foe 

tifHi.iiit.^in 

CCXLV- 

The  powder  blows  up  all  before  the  fire: 
Tlr  amazed  flames  stand  gather'd  on  a 
heap; 

And  from  the  precipice's  brink  retire, 
Afraid  to  venture  on  so  large  a  leap.  980 

CCXLVI 

Thus  fighting  fires  a  while  themselves  con- 
sume. 
But  straight,  like  Turks,  f  orc'd  on  to  win 
or  die. 
They  first  lay  tender  bridges  of  their  fume. 
And  o'er  the  breach  in  unctuous  vapors 

fly- 

ccxLvn 
Part  stays  for  passage,  till  a  gust  of  wind 

Ships  o'er  their  forces  in  a  shining  sheet: 
Part,  creeping  under  ground,  their  journey 
blind, 
And,  climbing  from  below,  their  fellows 
meet. 

CCXLVIII 

Thus  to  some  desert  plain,  or  old  wood-side, 

Dire  night-hags  come  &om  far  to  dance 

their  round;  990 

And  o'er  broad  rivers  on  their  fiends  they 

ride. 

Or  sweep  in  clouds  above  the  blasted 

ground. 

CCXLl5c 

No  help  avails:  for,  hydra-Vike,  the  fire 
Lifts  up  his  hundred  heads  to  aim  his  way , 
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And  scarce  the  wealthy  can  one  half  re- 
tire, 
Before  he  rushes  in  to  share  the  prey. 

cct 
The  rich  grow  suppUant,  and  the  poor  grow 
proud; 
Those  offer  mighty  gain,  and  these  ask 

more:  

So  Toid  of  pity  is  th'  ignoble  crowds 
Wh^i  others'  rain  may   increase   th^ 
store.  y/iooo 

cxxi 
As  those  who  live  by  shores  with  joy  behold 
Some  wealthy  vessel  split  or  stranded 
nigh. 
And  from  the  rocks  leap  down  for  ship- 
wraek'd  gold, 
And  seek  the  tempests  which  the  others 
fly: 

CCLU 
So  these  but  wait  the  owners'  last  despair. 
And  what 's  permitted  to  the  flames  in- 
Tade: 
EVn  from  their  jaws  they  hungry  morsels 
tear. 
And  on  tiieir  backs  the  spoils  of  Vulcan 
lade. 

ccLin 

The  days  were  all  in  this  lost  labor  spent; 

And  when  the  weary  king  gave  plaoe  to 
night,  loio 

His  beams  he  to  his  royal  brother  lent. 

And  so  shone  still  in  his  reflective  ^ght. 

CCLIV^ 

Night  came,  but  without  darkness  or  re- 
pose, 
A  dismal  picture  of  the  een'ral  doom; 
Where  souls  distracted,  when  the  trumpet 
blows. 
And  half  unready  with  their  bodies  come. 

CCLV 

Those  who  have  homes,  when  home  they  do 


epair, 
last  1< 


To  a  last  lodging  call  their  wand'ring 
friends: 
Their  short  uneasy  sleeps  are  broke  with 


To  look  how  near  their  own  destruction 
tends*  loao 


CCLVI — 

Those  who  have  none,  sit  round  where  once 
it  was, 
And  with  full  eyes  each  wonted  room  re- 
quire; 
Haunting  the  yet  warm  ashes  of  the  place, 
As  murder'd  men  walk  where  they  did 
expire. 

CCLVII 

Some  stir  up  coals,  and  Watch  the  vestal  fire, 

Others  in  vain  from  sight  of  ruin  run; 
And,  while  thro'  burning  lab'rinths  they  re- 
tire, 
With  loathing  eyes  repeat  what   they 
would  shun. 

CCLVIII  - 
The  most  in  fields  like  herded  beasts  lie 
down. 
To  dews  obnoxious  on  the  grassy  floor; 
And  while  their  babes  in  sleep  their  sorrows 
drown,  1031 

Sad  parents  watch  the  renmants  of  their 
store. 

ccux- 
While  by  the  motion  of  the  flames  they  guess 
What  streets  are  burning  now,  and  what 
are  near, 
An  infant,  wakmg,  to  the  paps  would  press, 
And  meets,  instead  of  milk,  a  falling 
tear. 

CCLX  — 

No  thought  can  ease  them  but  their  sover- 
eign's care, 
Whose  praise  th'  afflicted  as  their  com- 
fort sing: 
£v'n  those  whom  want  might  drive  to  just 
despair,  1039 

Think  life  a  blessing  under  such  a  king. 

CCLXI 

Meantime  he  sadly  suffers  in  their  grief. 
Out-weeps  an  hermit,  and  out-prays  a 
saint: 
All  the  long  night  he  studies  their  relief. 
How  they  may  be  supplied,  and  he  may 
want. 


ccLxn 
«0  God,"  said  he,  <<thou  par 
trim  of  my  days, 
Gruide  of  my  youth  in  exile  and  distress ! 


King*B  prayer. 
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Who  me  unfriended  brought'st  by  wondrous 
ways, 
The  kingdom  of  my  Others  to  possess: 

CCLXIII 

**  Be  thou  my  judge,  with  what  unwearied 
care 
I  since  have  labor'd   for  my  people's 
ffood;  1050 

To  bind  the  bruises  of  a  civil  war, 

And  stop  the  issues  of  their  wasting 
blood. 

CCLXIV 

**  Thou,  who  hast  taught  me  to  forgive  the 
ill, 
And  recompense,  as  friends,  the  good 
misled; 
If  mercy  be  a  precept  of  thy  will, 
Return  that  mercy  on  thy  servant's  head. 

CCLXV 

<<0r,  if  my  heedless  youth  has  stepp'd 
astray, 
Too  soon  forgetful  of  thy  gracious  hand; 
On  me  alone  thv  just  displeasure  lay. 
But  take  thy  judgments  from  this  mourn- 
ing land.  1060 

CCLXVI 

**  We  all  have  sinn'd,  and  thou  hast  laid  us 
low. 
As  humble  earth  from  whence  at  first  we 
came: 
Like  flying  shades  before  the   clouds  we 
show, 
And  shrink  like  parchment  in  consuming 
flame. 

ccLXvn 

^  O  let  it  be  enough  what  thou  hast  done; 
When  spotted  deaths  ran  arm'd  thro' 
every  street. 
With  poison'd  darts,  which  not  the  good 
could  shun. 
The  speedy  could  out-fly,  or  valiant  meet. 

ccLXvni 
<<The  living  few,  and   frequent  funerals 
then, 
Proclaim'd  thy  wrath  on  this  forsaken 
place;  1070 

And  now  those  few  who  are  retum'd  again. 
Thy  searching  judgments  to  their  dwell- 
ings trace. 


CCLXIX 

**  O  pass  not.  Lord,  an  absolute  decree. 
Or  bind  thy  sentence  unconditional; 

But  in  thy  sentence  our  remorse  foresee, 
And,  in  that  foresight,  this  thy  doom  re- 
caU. 

CCLXX 

**  Thy  threatings,  Lord,  as  thine  thou  mayst 
revoke; 
But,  if  immutable  and  fiz'd  they  stand, 
Continue  still  thyself  to  give  the  stroke, 
And  let  not  foreign  foes  oppress   thy 
land."  loSo 

/CCLXXI 

Th'  Eternal  heard,  and  from  the  heav'nly 
choir 
Chose  out  the  cherub  with  the  flaming 
sword; 
And  bade  him  swiftly  drive  th'  approaching 
fire 
From  where  our  naval  magazins  were 
stor'd.  -> 

ccLXxn  - 

The  blessed  minister  his  wings  displav'd, 
And  like  a  shooting  star  he  deft  the 
night; 
He  charg'd  the  flames,  and  those  that  dis- 
obey'd 
He  lash'd  to  duty  with  his  sword  of 
light. 

ccLxxm"- 
The  fugitive  flames,  chastis'd,  went  forth 
to  prey 
On    pious    structures,    by   our    fathers 
rear'd;  1090 

By  which  to  heav'n  they  did  affect  the  way. 
Ere  faith  in  churchmen  without  works 
was  heard. 

ccLXxrv-^ 

The  wanting  orphans  saw  with  wat'ry  eyes 

Their  founders*  charity  in  dust  laid  low; 

And  sent  to  God  their  ever-answer'd  cries, 

(For  he  protects  the  poor,  who  made 

them  so.) 

CCLXXV 

Nor  could  thy  fabric,  Paul's,  defend  thee 
long, 
Tho'  thou  wert  sacred  to  thy  Maker's 
praise; 
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Tho'  made  immortal  by  a  poet's  song, 
And  poets'  songs  the  Theban  walls  eonld 


CCLXXVI^ 

The  daring  flames  peep'd  in,  and  saw  from 
far 
The  awful  beauties  of  the  saered  choir; 
fiot,  since  it  was  profan'd  by  civil  war, 
Heav'n  thought  it  fit  to  have  it  pnrg'd  by 
fire. 

ccLxxvn 
Now  down  the  narrow  streets  it  swiftly 
came, 
And,  widely  opening,  did  on  both  sides 

This  benefit  we  sadly  owe  the  flame, 
If  only  ruin  must  enlarge  our  way. 

cCLXXvni 
And  now  four  days  the  sun  had  seen  our 
woes; 
Four  nights  the  moon  beheld  th'  inces- 
sant fire:  mo 
It  seem'd  as  if  the  stars  more  sickly  rose. 
And  fitfiher  from  the  fev'rish  north  retire. 

CCLXXDC 

In  th'  empyrean  heaven,  (the  blest  abode,) 
The  Thrones  and  the  Dominions  pros- 
trate He, 
Xot  daring  to  behold  their  angry  Grod; 
And  an  hush'd  silence  damps  the  tuneful 
sky. 

CCLXXX- 
At  length  th'  Almighty  cast  a  pitying  eje, 
And  mercy  sofuy  touch'd  his  melting 
breast: 
He  saw  the  town's  one  half  in  rubbish  lie. 
And  eager  flames  drive  on  to  storm  the 
rest.  xxao 

CCLXXXI 

An  hollow  crystal  pyramid  he  takes, 
In  firmamental  waters  dipp'd  above; 

Of  it  a  broad  extinguisher  he  makes 
And   hoods    the   flames    that    to    their 
quarry  strove. 

ccLXXxn 
The  vanqmsh'd  fires  withdraw  from  every 

Or,  toll  with  feeding,  sink  into  a  sleep: 


Each  household  genius  shews  again  his  face, 
And  from  the  hearths  the  little  Lares 
creep. 

ccixxxm 

Our  king  this  more  than  natural  change 
beholds; 
With    sober    joy    his    heart    and    eyes 
abound:  1130 

To  the  AU-good  his  lifted  hands  he  folds, 
And  thanks  him  low  on  his  redeemed 
ground. 

CCLXXXIV 

As  when  sharp  frosts  had  long  constrain'd 
the  earth, 
A  kindly  thaw  unlocks  it  with  mild  rain; 
And  first  the  tender  blade  peeps  up  to 
birth. 
And  straight  the  green  fields  laugh  with 
promis'd  grain: 

CCLXXXV 

By  such  degrees  the  spreading  gladness 
grew 
In  every  heart  which  fear  had  froze  be- 
fore; 
The  standing  streets  with  so  much  joy  they 
view. 
That  with  less   grief  the  perish'd  they 
deplore.  1140 

CCLXXXVI  - 
The  father  of  the  people  open'd  wide 
His  stores,  and  all  the  poor  with  plenty 
fed: 
Thus  God's  anointed  God's  own  place  sup- 
plied. 
And  flll'd  the  empty  with  his  daily  bread. 

ccLXXXvn 
This  roval  bounty  brought  its  own  reward. 
And  m  their  minds  so  deep  did  print  the 


That  if  their  ruins  sadly  they  re^d, 
TiB  but  with  fear  the  sight  might  drive 
him  thence. 

ccLXXXvni  - 

But  so  may  he  live  long,  that  town  to  sway. 
Which  by  his  auspice  they  q..  ,         ^ 
will  nobler  make,     1150  to^e  i^ 
As  he  will  hatch  their  ashes  ^  »<>*  to  Imtb 
his  stay,  *»^- 

And  not  their  humble  ruins  now  forsake. 
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CCLXXXIX^  I 

The^  have  not  lost  their  loyalty  by  fire; 
Not  is  their  courage  or  their  wealth  so 
low, 
That  from  his  wars  they  poorly  wonld  re- 
tire, 
Or  beg  the  pity  of  a  Tanquish'd  foe. 

ccxc 

Not  with   more    constancy  the  Jews    of 
old. 

By  Cyrus  from  rewarded  exile  sent, 
Their  royal  city  did  in  dust  behold,        1159 

Or  witii  more  yigor  to  rebuild  it  went. 


ccxci 

The  utmost  malice  of  their  stars  is  past. 
And  two  dire  comets,  which  have  scoui^d 
the  town. 
In  their  own  plague  and  fire  have  breath'd 
their  last. 
Or,  dimly,  in  their  sinking  sockets  frown. 

ccxcn 

Now  frequent  trines    the  happier  lights 
among. 
And    high-rais'd   Jove,   from   his  dark 
prison  freed, 
(Those  weights  took  off  that  on  his  planet 
hung,) 
Will  gloriously  the  new-laid  works  suc- 
ceed. 

ccxcra 
Methinks  already,  from  this  chymic  flame, 
I  see  a  city  of  more  precious  mold,    1170 
Rich  as  the  town  which  gives  ^.  „   , 
the  (b)  Indies  name,       ^^  "^*- 
With  silver  paVd,  and  all  divine  with 
gold. 

CCXCIV 

Already,  laboring  with  a  mighty  fate. 
She  shakes  the  rubbish  from  her  mount- 
ing brow, 
And  seems  to  have  renew'd  her  charter's 
date. 
Which  Heav'n  will  to  the  death  of  time 
allow. 

ccxcv-^ 
More  great  than  human,  now,  and  more 
(e)  august,  (c)^t 

New-deified  she  from  her  *^«oW 
fires  does  rise: 


Her  widening  streets  on  new  foundations 
trust,  1 179 

And,  opening,  into  larger  parts  she  flies. 

ccxcvi 
Before,  she  like  some  shepherdess  did  show. 
Who  sate  to  bathe  her  by  a  river's  side; 
Not  answering  to  her  fame,  but  rude  and 
low. 
Nor  taught  the  beauteous  arts  of  modern 
pride. 

ccxcvn 
Now,  like  a  maiden  queen,  she  will  behold. 
From  her  high  turrets,  hourly  suitors 
come: 
The  East  with  incense,  and  the  West  with 
gold. 
Will  stand,  like  suppliants,  to  receive  her 
doom. 

ccxcvin 

The  silver  Thames,  her  own  domestic  flood. 

Shall  bear  her  vessels  like  a  sweeping 

train;  1190 

And  often  wind,  (as  of  his  mistress  proud,) 

With  longing  eyes  to   meet  her  face 

again. 

CCXCDC 

The  wealthy    Tagus,  and    the  wealthier 

Rhine, 
The  glory  of  their  towns  no  more  shall 

boast; 
And  Seine,  that  wonld  with  Belgian  rivers 


join. 
Shall 


find  her  luster  stain'd,  and  traffic 
lost. 

ccc 

The  vent'rous  merchant,  who  design'd  more 
far, 
And  touches  on  our  hospitable  shore, 
Charm'd  with  the  splendor  of  this  northern 
star, 
Shall  here  unlade  him,  and  depart  no 
more.  sioo 

cca 

Our  pow'rful  navy  shall  no  longer  meet. 
The  wealth  of  France  or  H^land  to  in- 
vade; 
The  beauty  of  this  town,  without  a  fleet. 
From  ail  the  world  shall  vindicate  her 
trade. 
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ccai  — 

And,  while  this  iam'd  emporium  we  pre- 
psre. 
The  British  ocean  shall  such  triumphs 
boast, 
That  those  who  now  disdain  our  trade  to 
share, 
Shall  rob  like  pirates  on  our  wealthy  coast. 

cccra 
Already  we  have  conquer'd  half  the  war, 
And  the  less  dang'rous  part  is  left  behind ; 


Our  trouble  now  is  but  to  make  them 

dare,  1211 

And    not    so  great  to  vanquish  as  to 
find. 

CCCIV— 
Thus  to  the  eastern  wealth  thro'  storms  we 

But  now,  the  Cape  once  doubled,  fear  no 
more; 
A  constant  trade-wind  will  securely  blow, 
And  gently  hiy  us  on  the  spicy  shore. 


POEMS  WRITTEN  BETWEEN   1667  AND   1680 


PROLOGUE,       EPILOGUE,      AND 
SONG  FROM   SECRET   LOVE 

OR,  THE  MAIDEN   QUEEN 

[PepjB  saw  **  The  Maiden  Queen,  a  new  play 
of  DrydenV*  on  Biaich  2,  1667.  The  play 
was  entered  on  the  Stationers*  Register  on 
Augast  7  of  that  year  (Bialone,  I,  1,  69) ;  the 
fint  edition  is  dated  1668.  The  epilogpie 
printed  with  the  play  was  "by  a  person  of 
honor;"  that  given  below  is  taken  from  The 
CovetU  Garden  DroLlery^  a  small  miscellany 
published  in  1672,  which  contains  a  large  num- 
ber of  prologues  and  epilogues,  some  of  them 
known  to  be  by  Dryden.  There  is,  however, 
no  abeolnte  proof  that  the  present  epilo«;iie  is 
his  work.  The  song  is  one  which  the  Maiden 
Queen  ^'made  of"  her  lorer  Philocles  and 
"call'd  .  .  .  Secret  Lwer] 

PROLOGUE 


He  who  writ  this,  not  without  pains  and 

thought 
From  French  and  English  theaters    has 

brought 
Th*  exactest  rules    by  which    a  play  is 

wrought: 


The  unities  of  action,  place,  and  time; 
The  scenes  unbroken;  and  a  mingled  chime 
Of  Jonson's  humor  with  Comeille's  rhyme. 

m 
But  while  dead  colors  he  with  care  did  lay, 
He  fears  his  wit  or  plot  he  did  not  weigh, 
Which  are  the  liying  beauties  of  a  play. 


IV 


Flays  are  like  towns,  which,  howe'er  forti- 
fied 10 
By  engineers,  have  still  some  weaker  side 
By  the  o'er-seen  defendant  unespied. 


And  with  that  art  you  make  approaches  now ; 
Such  skilful  fury  in  assaults  you  show. 
That  every  poet  without  shame  may  bow. 

VI 

Ours  therefore  humbly  would  attend  your 

doom. 
If,  soldier-like,  he  may  have  terms  to  come 
With  flying  colors  and  with  beat  of  drum. 

[The  PBOLOtfua  goeM  <nU^  and  tlays  whUe  a  ivne  Uplay*d, 
(Hfter  which  he  returns  again.  • « 


SECOND  PROLOGUE 


I  had  forgot  one  half,  I  do  protest,  19 

And  now  am  sent  again  to  speak  the  rest. 
He  bows  to  eyery  great  and  noble  wit;  1 
But  to  the  little  nectors  of  the  pit  > 

Our  poet 's  sturdy,  and  will  not  submit.    J 
He  it  be  beforehand  with  'em,  and  not  stay 
To  see  each  peevish  critic  stab  his  play: 
Each  puny  censor,  who,  his  skill  to  boast, 
Is  cheaply  witty  on  the  poet's  cost. 
No  critic  s  veidict  should  of  right  stand 

good; 
They  are  excepted  all,  as  men  of  blood; 
And  the  same  law  should  shield  him  from 

their  fury  30 

Which  has  excluded  butchers  from  a  jury. 
You  'd  all  be  wits  — 
But  writing 's  tedious, and  that  way  may  fail; 
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The  most  compendious  method  is  to  rail; 

Which  yon  so  like,  yoa  think  yourselves  ill 
us'd 

When  in  smart  prologues  you  are  not 
abus'd. 

A  civil  prologue  is  approved  by  no  man; 

You  hate  it  as  you  do  a  civil  woman: 

Your  fancy 's  piall'd,  and  liberally  you  pay 

To  have  it  quicken'd,  ere  yon  see  a  play; 

Just  as  old  sinners,  worn  from  their  de- 
light, 41 

Give  money  to  be  whipp'd  to  appetite. 

But  what  a  pox  keep  I  so  much  ado 

To  save  our  poet  ?    He  is  one  of  you; 

A  brother  judgment,  and,  as  I  hear  say, 

A  cursed  critic  as  e'er  damn'd  a  play. 

Good  salvage  gentlemen,  your  own  kind 
spare; 

He  is,  like  you,  a  very  wolf  or  bear. 

Yet  think  not  he  '11  your  ancient  rights  in- 
vade, 

Or  stop  the  course  of  your  free  damning 
trade;  50 

For  he,  he  vows,  at  no  friend's  play  can  sit. 

But  he  must  needs  find  fault  to  shew  his 
wit. 

Then,  for  his  sake,  ne'er  stint  your  own  de- 
light; 

Throw  boldly,  for  he  sets  to  all  that  write: 

With  such  he  ventures  on  an  even  lay. 

For  they  bring  ready  money  into  play. 

Those  who  write  not,  and  yet  all  writers 
nick. 

Are  bankrupt  gamesters,  for  they  damn  on 
tick. 

EPILOGUE 

Thb  Prologue  durst  not  tell,  before  't  was 

seen. 
The  plot  we  had  to  swinge   T?ie  Maiden 

Queen; 
For  had  we  then  disoover'd  our  intent. 
The  fop  who  writ  it  had  not  giv'n  consent, 
Or  the  new  peaching  trick  at  least  had 

shown. 
And  brought  in  others'  faults  to  hide  his 

own. 
That  wit  he  has  been  by  his  betters  taught, 
When  he  's  accus'd  to  shew  another's  fault. 
When  one  wit's  hunted  hard,  by  joint ^ 

consent 
Another  claps  betwixt  and  does  prevent  10 
His  death,  for  many  hares  still  foil  the 

scent 


Thus  our  poor  poet  would  have  scap'd  to- 
day. 

But  from  the  herd  I  singled  out  his  play. 

Then  heigh  along  with  me  — 

Both  great  and  small,  you  poets  of  the 
town. 

And  Nell  will  love  you,  [f]or  to  run  him 
down. 

SONG 


I  FEED  a  flame  within,  which  so  torments 
me. 

That  it  both  pains  my  heart,  and  yet  con- 
tents me: 

'TIS  such  a  pleasing  smart,  and  I  so  love  it. 

That  I  had  rather  die  then  once  remove  it. 


Yet  he  for  whom  I  grieve  shall  never 

know  it; 
My  tongue  does  not  betray,  nor  my  eyes 

show  it: 
Not  a  sigh,  nor  a  tear,  my  pain  discloses, 
But  they  fall  silently,  like  dew  on  roses. 

m 
Thus  to  prevent  my  love  from  being  cruel^ 
My  heart 's  the  sacrifice,  as 't  is  the  fuel:  10 
And  while  I  suffer  this,  to  give  him  quiet. 
My  faith  rewards  my  love,  tho'  he  deny  it. 

IV 

On  his  eyes  will  I  gaze,  and  there  delight 

me; 
Where  I  conceal  my  love,  no  frown  can 

fright  me: 
To  be  more  happy,  I  dare  not  aspire; 
Nor  can  I   fall  more  low,  mounting  no 


higher. 


PROLOGUE   AND   EPILOGUE   TO 
THE  WILD  GALLANT,  REVIV'D 

[See  note  on  p.  18,  above.] 

PROLOGUE  j 

As  some  raw  squire,  by  tender  mother  bred, 
Till  one  and  twenty  keeps  his  maiden- 
head, I 
(Pleas'd  with  some  sport,  which  he  alone 
does  find. 


EPILOGUE  TO   THE  WILD  GALLANT,   REVIV'D 
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And  tliiiiks  a  secret  to  all  hiimankind,) 
Till  mightily  in  love,  yet  half  afraid. 
He  first  attempts  the  gentle  dairymaid. 
Succeeding  there,  and  led  by  the  renown 
Of  Whetstone's  Park,  he  comes  at  length  to 

town, 
Where  enter'd,  by  some  school-fellow  or 

friend. 
He  grows  to  breaJk  glass  windows  in  the 

end:  lo 

His  Talor  too,  which  with  the  watch  began. 
Proceeds  to  duel,  and  he  kills  his  man. 
By  snch  degrees,  while  knowledge  he  did 

want. 
Our  mifletch'd  author  writ  a  Wild  Gallant, 
He  thought  him  monstrous  lewd  (1 11  lay 

my  life) 
Because  suspected  with  his  landlord's  wife; 
But,  since  his  knowledge  of  the  town  be- 

He  thinks  him  now  a  very  civil  man; 

And,  much  asham'd  of  what  he  was  be- 
fore. 

Has  fairly  play'd  him  at  three  wenches 
more.  20 

T  is  some  amends  his  frailties  to  confess: 

Frav  pardon  him  his  want  of  wickedness. 

He  s  towardly,  and  will  come  on  apace; 

His  frank  confession  shows  he  has  some 
erace. 

Tou  balk'd  him  when  he  was  a  young  be- 
ginner. 

And  almost  spoil'd  a  very  hopeful  sinner; 

But,  if  once  more  you  slight  his  weak  in- 
deavor, 

For  aught  I  know,  he  may  turn  tail  for 


EPILOGUE 

Of  all  dramatic  writing,  comic  wit. 

As  't  is  the  best,  so  't  is  most  hard  to  hit. 

For  it  lies  all  in  level  W  the  eye. 

Where  all  may  judge,  and  each  defect  may 

spy. 
Humor  is  that  which  every  day  we  meet, 
And  therefore  known  as  every  public  street; 
In  which,  if  e'er  the  poet  go  astray. 
You  all  can  point,  't  was  there  he  lost  his 

way. 
But,  what 's  so  common,  to  make  pleasant 

too, 
Is  pore  than  any  wit  can  always  do.         10 
For  'tis  like  lurics,  wiih  hen  and  rice  to 

treat; 


To  make  regalios  out  of  common  meat. 
But,  in  your  diet,  you  grow  salvages: 
Nothing  but  human  flesh  your  taste  can 

please; 
And,  as  their  feasts  with  slaughtered  slaves 

began, 
So  you,  at  each  new  play,  must  have  a 


Hither  you  come,  as  to  see  prizes  fought; 
If  no  luood  's  drawn,  you  cry,  the  prize  is 

naught. 
But  fools  grow  wary  now;  and,  when  they 

see 
A  poet  eyeing  round  the  company,  20 

Stnught  each  man  for  himself  begins  to 

doubt; 
They  shrink  like  seamen  when  a  press  comes 

out. 
Few  of  'em  will  be  found  for  public  use, 
Except  you  charge  an  oaf  upon  each  house. 
Like  the  trainbands,  and  every  man  ingage 
For  a  sufficient  fool,  to  serve  the  stage. 
And  when,  with  much  ado,  you  get  him 

there. 
Where  he  in  all  his  glory  should  appear. 
Your  poets  make  him  such  rare  things  to 

say* 
That  he's  more  wit  than  any  man  i'  th' 

play;  30 

But  of  so  ill  a  mingle  with  the  rest. 
As  when  a  parrot's  taught  to  break  a 

jest. 
Thus,  aiming  to  be  fine,  they  make  a  show. 
As  tawdry  squires    in    country   churches 

do. 
Things  well  consider'd,  't  is  so  hard  to  make 
A  comedy  which  should  the  knowing  take. 
That  our  dull  poet,  in  despair  to  please, 
Does  humbly  beg,  by  me,  his  writ  of  ease. 
'T  is  a  land  tax,  which  he 's  too  poor  to  pay; 
You  therefore  must    some  otner  impost 

lay.  40 

Would  you  but  change,  for  serious  plot  and 

verse. 
This  motley  garniture  of  fool  and  farce, 
Nor  scorn  a  mode,  because  't  is  taught  at 

home. 
Which  does,  like  vests,  our  gravity  become. 
Our  poet  yields  you  should  this  play  re- 
fuse: 
As  tradesmen,  by  the  change  of  fashions, 

lose, 
With    some  content,   their    fripperies    of 

France, 
In  hope  it  may  their  staple  trade  advance. 
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PROLOGUE,  EPILOGUE,  AND 
SONGS  FROM  SIR  MARTIN 
MAR-ALL 

OR,  THE  FEIGN'D  INNOCENCE 

[This  oomedy  is  an  adaptation  of  Moliftre's 
L'Etowrdu  Downes  ittateB  that  the  Doke  of 
Nawoastle  ga^e  Dryden  a  bare  translation 
from  Moli^,  which  onr  poet  adapted  for  the 
English  stage.  Pepys  saw  the  play  on  August 
16,  1667,  when  he  terms  it  "the  new  play 
acted  yesterday  .  .  .  made  by  my  Lord  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  bnt,  as  eyerybody  says,  corrected 
by  Dryden."  It  was  entered  on  the  Stationers^ 
Register  June  24,  1668  (Malone,  I,  1,  93),  as 
the  Doke's  play,  and  published  anonymously 
in  that  year.  Dryden's  name  did  not  appear 
on  the  title-page  until  1691. 

The  first  song  is  printed  also  in  Westminster 
Drollerif ;  or,  a  Choice  Collection  of  the  Newest 
Songs  and  Poems,  1671.] 

PROLOGUE 

Fools,  which  each  man  meets  in  his  dish 

each  day, 
Are  yet  the  great  regalios  of  a  play; 
In  which  to  poets  you  but  just  appear. 
To  prize  that  highest  which  cost  them  so 

dear. 
Fops  in  the  town  more  easily  will  pass; 
One  story  makes  a  statutable  ass: 
But  such  in  plays  must  be  much  thicker 

sown, 
Like  yolks  of  eggs,  a  dozen  beat  to  one. 
Obserying  poets  all  their  walks  inyade, 
As  men  watch  woodcocks  gliding  thro'  a 

glade;  10 

And  when  they  haye  enough  for  comedy. 
They  stow  their  seyeral  bmiies  in  a  pie: 
The  poet 's  but  the  cook  to  fashion  it, 
For,  gallants,  you  yonrselyes  haye  found 

the  wit. 
To  bid  you  welcome  would  your  bounty 

wrong; 
None  welcome  those  who  bring  their  cheer 

along. 

EPILOGUE 

As   country  yicars,   when    the   sermon 's 

done, 
Run  huddling  to  the  benediction; 
Well  knowing,  tho'  the  better  sort  may 

stay, 
The  yulgar  rout  will  run  unblest  away: 


So  we,  when  once  our  play  is  done,  make 

haste 
With  a  short  epilogue  to  dose  your  taste. 
In  thus  withdrawing  we  seem  mannerly. 
But  when  the  ourtam  's  down  we  peep  and 

see 
A  jur^  of  the  wits  who  still  stay  late, 
And  m  their  club  decree  the  poor  play's 

fate:  10 

Their  yerdict  back  is  to  the  boxes  brought; 
Thence  all  the  town  pronounces  it  their 

thought. 
Thus,  jB;allants,  we  like  Lilly  can  foresee; 
But  if  you  ask  us  what  our  doom  will 

be. 
We  by  to-morrow  will  our  fortune  cast. 
As  he  teUs  all  things  when  the  year  is 

past. 

SONGS 
I 


Make  ready,  fair  lady,  to-night, 
And  stand  at  the  door  below; 

For  I  will  be  there 

To  receiye  you  with  care, 

And  to  your  true  loye  you  shall  go. 

II 

THE  LADY'S  ANSWER 

And  when  the  stars  twinkle  so  bright, 
Then  down  to  the  door  will  I  creep; 

To  my  loye  will  I  fly. 

Ere  the  jealous  can  spy. 
And  leaye  my  old  oaddy  asleep. 


II 
I 
Blind  loye,  to  this  hour, 
Had  neyer,  like  me,  a  slaye  under  his 
power. 
Then  blest  be  the  dart 
That  he  threw  at  my  heart, 
For  nothing  can  proye 
A  joy  so  great  as  to  be  wounded  with  loye. 


My  days  and  my  nights 
Are  fill'd  to  the  purpose  with  sorrows  and 
frights: 
From  my  heart  still  I  sigh, 
And  my  eyes  are  ne'er  ( 


PROLOGUE  AND   EPILOGUE  TO  THE  TEMPEST 
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So  that,  Cupid  be  prais'd, 
I  am  to  the  top  of  love's  happiness  rais'd. 

m 
My  soul 's  all  on  fire, 
So  that  I  have  the  pleasure  to  dote  and  de- 
sire; 
Sach  a  pretty  soft  pain 
That  it  tickles  each  vein; 
T  is  the  dream  of  a  smart, 
Which  makes  me  breathe  short  when  it 
beats  at  my  heart. 

IV 

Sometimes  in  a  pet, 
When  I  am  despis'd,  I  my  freedom  would 
get;  20 

But  straight  a  sweet  smile 
Does  my  ang^r  beguile, 
And  my  heart  does  recall; 
Then  the  more  I  do  straggle,  the  lower  I 
fall. 


Heaven  does  not  impart 
Snch  a  grace  as  to  love  onto  ev'ry  one's 
heart; 
For  many  may  wish 
To  be  wounded,  and  miss: 
Then  blest  be  love's  fire, 
And  more  blest  her  eyes  that  first  taught 
me  desire.  30 


PROLOGUE  AND   EPILOGUE  TO 
THE   TEMPEST 

OR,  THE  ENCHANTED  ISLAND 

[This  play  was  an  adaptation  and  debase- 
ment of  Shakespeare,  by  Sir  William  Dave- 
Dant  and  Dryden.  It  was  first  acted,  as  the 
epUogne  shows,  in  1667.  Pepys  saw  a  first- 
day  prodnction  of  The  TempUtj  undonbtedlv 
this  version,  on  November  7  of  that  year.  It 
vas  not  printed  until  1670.  The  style  of  pro- 
log^ne  and  epilogue  clearly  shows  them  to  be 
the  work  of  the  younger  adapter.] 

PROLOGUE 

As,  when  a  tree 's  cut  down,  the  secret  root 
lives  under  ground,  and  thence  new  branches 

shoot; 
So  from  old  Shakespeare's  honor'd  dust, 

this  day 


IsU.     I 
copied  I 

the.  2/ 


Springs  up  and  buds  a  new  reviving  play: 
Shakespeare,  who  (taught  by  none)  did  first 

impart 
To  Fletcher  wit,  to  laboring  Jonson  art. 
He,  monarch-like,  gave  those,  his  subjects, 

law; 
And  is  that  nature  which  they  paint  and 

draw. 
Fletcher  reach'd  that  which  on  his  heights 
did  grow,  9 

Whilst  Jonson  crept,  and  gather'd  all  below. 
This  did  his  love,  and  this  his  mirth  digest: 
One  imitates  him  most,  the  other  best. 
If  they  have  since  outwrit  all  other  men, 
T  is  with  the  drops  which  fell  from  Shake- 
speare's pen. 
The  storm  which  vanish'd  on  the  neigh- 

b'ring  shore. 
Was  taught  by  Shakespeare's  Tempest  first 

to  roar. 
That  innocence  and  beauty  which  did  smile 
In  Fletcher,  grew  on  this  Enchanted  Isle, 
But  Shakespeare's  magic  could  not  cop' 

be; 
Within  that  circle  none  durst  walk  but ! 
I  must  confess  't  was  bold,  nor  would  you 

now 
That  liberty  to  vulgar  wits  allow. 
Which  works  by  magic  supernatural  things; 
But  Shakespeare's  pow'r  is  sacred  as  a 

king's. 
Those  legends  from  old  priesthood  were  re- 

ceiv'd. 
And  he  then  writ,  as  people  then  beHev'd. 
But  if  for  Shakespeare  we  your  grace  im- 
plore. 
We  for  our  theater  shall  want  it  more: 
Who  by  our  dearth  of  youths  are  forc'd 

t'  employ 
One  of  our  women  to  present  a  boy;         30 
And  that 's  a  transformation,  you  will  say. 
Exceeding  all  the  magic  in  the  play. 
Let  none  expect  in  the  last  act  to  find 
Her  sex  transform'd  from  man  to  woman- 
kind. 
Whate'er  she  was  before  the  play  began. 
All  you  shall  see  of  her  is  perfect  man. 
Or  if  your  fancy  will  be  farther  led 
To  find  her  woman,  it  must  be  abed. 

EPILOGUE 

Gallants,  by  all  good  signs  it  does  appear 
That  sixty-seven 's  a  very  damning  year. 
For  knaves  abroad,  and  for  ill  poets  here. 
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Among  the  Muses  there 's  a  sen'ral  rot: 
The  rhyming  Mounsienr  and  the  Spanish 

plot, 
Defy  or  court,  all 's  one,  they  go  to  pot. 

The  ghosts  of  poets  walk  within  this  place, 
And  haunt  us  actors  wheresoever  we  pass, 
In  visions  bloodier  than  King  Richard's 
was.  9 

Forihis  poor  wretch  he  has  not  much  to  say, 
But  quietly  brings  in  his  part  o'  th'  play, 
And  beg^  the  favor  to  be  damn'd  to-day. 

He  sends  me  only  like  a  sheriff's  man  here, 
To  let  you  know  the  malefactor 's  near, 
And  that  he  means  to  die  en  cavalier. 

For  if  you  should  be  gracious  to  his  pen, 
Th'  example  will  prove  ill  to  other  men, 
And  you  11  be  troubled  with  'em  all  again. 

Prologue  to  albumazar, 

REVIV'D 

[This  play  was  written  by  Thomas  Tomkis, 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  it  was 
acted  March  9, 1615,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit 
by  King  James  L  Pepys  saw  a  revival  of  it, 
doubtless  that  for  which  Dryden  wrote  this 
prologue,  on  February  22, 1668.  The  prologue 
is  printed  anonymously  in  the  Covent  Garden 
Drollery f  1672;  and  with  Dryden's  name  in 
Miscellany  Poemsj  1684,  from  which  this  text 
is' taken. 

Since  The  Alchemist  was  acted  in  1610,  there 
ia  no  possible  truth  in  Dryden's  assertion  in 
lines  5-10.] 

To  say,  this  comedy  pleas'd  long  ago, 

Is  not  enough  to  make  it  pass  you  now. 

Yet,  gentlemen,  your  ancestors  had  wit; 

When  few  men  censur'd,  and  when  fewer 
writ. 

And  Jonaonf  of_^ose  few  the  best,  chose 
Sis]        ■  > 

As  the  best  model  of  his  masterpiece. 

Subtle  was  got  by  our  Albumazar, 

That  Alchymist  by  his  Astrologer; 

Here  he  was  fashion'd,  and  we  may  sup- 
pose 

He  lik'd  the  fashion  well,  who  wore  the 
clothes.  10 

But  Ben  made  nobly  his  what  he  did  mold; 

What  was  another's  lead  becomes  his  gold: 


Like  an  unrighteous  conqueror  he  reigns, 
Yet  rules  that  well,  which  he  unjustly  gains. 
But  this  our  age  such  authors  does  afrord, 
As  make  whole  plays,  and  yet  scarce  write 

one  word; 
Who,  in  this  anarchy  of  wit,  rob  all, 
And  what 's  their  plunder,  their  possession 

call; 
Who,  like  bold  padders,  scorn  by  night  to 

prey. 
But  rob  by  sunshine,  in  the  face  of  day:  20 
Nay,  scarce  the  common  ceremony  use 
Of:     <' Stand,   sir,  and    deliver    up    your 

Muse;" 
But  knock  the  poet  down,  and,  with  a 

grace. 
Mount  regasus  before  the  owner's  face. 
Faith,  if    you  have   such    country  Toms 

abroad, 
'T  is  time  for  all  true  men  to  leave  that 

road. 
Yet  it  were  modest,  could  it  but  be  said. 
They  strip  the  living,  but  these  rob  the 

dead; 
Dare  with  the  mummies  of  the  Muses  play, 
And    make    love  to  them  the    Egyptian 

wav;  30 

Or,  as  a  rhyming  author  would  have  said. 
Join  the  dead  living  to  the  living  dead. 
Such  men  in  poetry  may  claim  some  part: 
They  have  the  license,  tho'  they  want  the 

art; 
And  might,  where  theft  was  prais'd,  for 

I^ureats  stand. 
Poets,  not  of  the  head,  but  of  the  hand. 
They  make  the  benefits  of  others'  study- 
ing, 
Much  like  the  meals  of  politic  Jack-Pud- 
ding, 
Whose  dish  to  challenge  no  man  has  the 

courage; 
'T  is  all  his  own,  when  once  h'  has  spit  i' 

th'  porridge.  40 

But,  gentlemen,   you're  all  concern 'd  in 

this; 
You  are  in  &ult  for  what  they  do  amiss: 
For  they   their    thefts   still    undiscover'd 

think. 
And  durst  not  steal,  unless  you  please  to 

wink. 
Perhaps,  you  may  award  by  your  decree. 
They  should  refund;  but  that  can  never  be. 
For  should  you  letters  of  reprisal  seal, 
These  men  write  that  which  no  man  else 

would  steal. 
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PROLOGUE,  EPILOGUE,  AND 
SONGS  FROM  AN  EVENINGS 
LOVE 

OR,  THE  MOCK  ASTROLOGER 

[Mzs.  PepjB  saw  this  "  new  play  '*  by  Dryden 
on  June  19,  1668.  It  was  entered  on  the 
Stationers'  Register  on  November  20  of  that 
3rear  (Makme,  I,  1,  93),  bnt  was  not  printed 
andl  1671,  when  two  slightly  different  editions 
appeared.  The  fourth  song  is  printed  also  in 
Wesimineter  Drollery;  or^  a  Choice  Collection 
of  the  Newest  Songs  and  Poems,  1671.] 

PROLOGUE 

When  first  our  poet  set  himself  to  write, 
Like  a  young  bridegroom  on  his  wedding- 
night 
He  laid  fu>oat  him,  and  did  so  bestir  him, 
His  Muse  oonld  never  lie  in  quiet  for  him: 
Bat  now  his  honeymoon  is  gone  and  past, 
Tet  the  ungrateful  drudgery  must  last, 
And  he  is  bound,  as  ciyil  husbands  do. 
To  strain  himself,  in  eomplaisance  to  you; 
To  write  in  pain,  and  counterfeit  a  bliss 
Like  the  faint  smackinj^  of  an  after-kiss.  10 
But  you,  like  wives  m-pleas'd,  supply  his 

want: 
Each  writing  Mondeur  is  a  fresh  gallant; 
And  tho',  perhaps,  't  was  done  as  well  be- 
fore. 
Yet  still  there 's  something  in  a  new  amour. 
Your  several  poets  work  with  several  tools: 
One  gets  you  wits,  another  gets  you  fools; 
This  pleases  you  with  some  by-stroke  of 

wit. 
This  finds  some  cranny  that  was  never  hit. 
But  should  these  jaunty  lovers  daily  come 
To  do  your  work,  like  your  good  man  at 
home,  20 

Their  fine  small-timber'd  wits  would  soon 

decay: 
These  are  gallants  but  for  a  holiday. 
Others  you  had  who  of t'ner  have  appear'd. 
Whom    for    mere    impotence    you    have 

cashier'd: 
Such  as  at  first  came  on  with  pomp  and 

glory. 
But,  over-straining,  soon  fell  flat  before 

ye. 
Their  useless  weight  with  patience  long  was 

borne, 
But  at  the  last  you  threw  'em  off  with 
scorn. 


As  for  the  poet  of  this  present  night,        ^ 

Tho'  now  he  claims  in  you  an  husband's  I 
.  right,  30  [ 

He  will  not  hinder  you  of  fresh  delight.  J 

He,  like  a  seaman,  seldom  wiU  appear; 

And  means  to  trouble  home  but  thrice  a 
year: 

That  only  time  from  your  gallants  hell 
borrow; 

Be  kind  to-day,  and  cuckold  him  to-mor- 
row. 

EPILOGUE 

Mt  part  being  small,  I  have  had  time  to- 
day 
To  mark  your  various  censures  of  our  play: 
First,  looking  for  a  judgment  or  a  wit. 
Like  Jews  I  saw  'em  scatter'd  thro'  the  pit; 
And  where  a  knot  of  smilers  lent  an  ear 
To  one  that  talk'd,  I  knew  the  foe  was 

there. 
The  club  of  jests  went  round;  he  whp  had 

none 
Borrow'd  o'  th'  next,  and  told  it  for  his 

own. 
Among  the  rest  they  kept  a  fearful  stir 
In  whisp'ring  that  he  stole  th'  Astrologer;  10 
And  said,  betwixt  a  French  and  English  plot 
He  eas'd  his  half-tir'd  Muse,  on  pace  and 

trot. 
Up  starts  a  Mounsieur,  new  come  o'er  and 

warm 
In  the  French  stoop,  and  the  pull-back  o' 

th'  arm: 
<<  MorbUUf*'  dit'Uf  and  cocks,  **  I  am  a  rogue, 
But  he  has  quite  spoU'd  77ie  Feign'd  Astro- 

loguer 
<*  Pox,"  says  another, "  here 's  so  great  a  stir 
With  a  son  of  a  whore  farce  that 's  regular; 
A    rule,    where    nothing    must    decorum 

shock  I 
Damme  'ts  as  dull  as  dining  by  the  clock.  30 
An  evenine  1  Why  the  devil  should  we  be 

vex'd 
Whether  he  gets  the  wench  this  night  or 

next?" 
When  I  heard  this,  I  to  the  poet  went,     ^ 
Told  him  the  house  was  full  of  discontent,  [^ 
And  ask'd  him  what  excuse  he  could  in- 


vent. 


J 


He  neither  swore  nor  storm'd  as  poets  do. 
But,  most  unlike  an  author,  vow'd  'twas 

true; 
Yet  said,  he  us'd  the  French  like  enemies. 
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And  did  not  steal  their  plots,  but  made  'em 

prize. 
But  should  he  all  the  pains  and  charges 

count  30 

Of  taking  'em,  the   bill  so  high    would 

mount 
That,   like    prize-goods,  which    thro'  the 

office  come, 
He  could  have  had  'em  much  more  cheap 

at  home. 
He  still  must  write,  and,  banquier-like,  each 

day 
Accept  new  bills,  and  he  must  break  or  pay. 
When  thro'   his  hands  such   sums    must 

yearly  run, 
Ton  cannot  think  the  stock  is  all  his  own. 
His  haste  his  other  errors  might  excuse. 
But  there 's  no  mercy  for  a  guilty  Muse;  39 
For,  like  a  mistress,  she  must  stand  or  fttU, 
And  please  you  to  a  height,  or  not  at  all. 

SONGS 

I 

I 

Tou  charm'd  me  not  with  that  fair  face, 

Tho'  it  was  all  divine: 
To  be  another's  is  the  grace 

That  makes  me  wish  you  mine. 


The  gods  and  Fortune  take  their  part, 
Who  like  vonnp^  monarchs  fight. 

And  boldly  dare  mvade  that  heart 
Which  is  another's  right. 

in 

First,  mad  with  hope,  we  undertake 

To  pull  up  every  bar; 
But,  once  possess'd,  we  faintly  make 

A  dull  defensive  war. 

IV 

Now,  every  friend  is  tum'd  a  foe. 

In  hope  to  g^t  our  store; 
And  passion  makes  us  cowards  grow, 

Which  made  us  brave  before. 


II 
I 
After  the  pangs  of  a  desperate  lover. 
When  day  and  night  I  have  sigh'd  all  in 
vain, 


Ah  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  discover. 
In  her  eyes  pity,  who  causes  my  pain. 


When  with  unkindnesff  our  love  at  a  staod 
is, 
And  both  have  punish'd  ourselves  with 
the  pain. 
Ah  what  a  pleasure  the  touch  of  her  hand 
is. 
Ah  what  a  pleasure  to  press  it  again  1 

ni 
When  the  denial  comes  fainter  and  fainter, 
And  her  eyes  give  what  her  tongpie  does 
deny,  10 

Ah  what  a  trembling  I  feel  when  I  ven- 
ture, 
Ah  what  a  trembling  does  usher  my  joy ! 

IV 

When,  with  a  sigh,   she  accords  me  th« 
blessing. 
And  her  eyes  twinkle  'twixt  pleasure  and 
pain. 
Ah  what  a  joy  'tis,  beyond  all  expressing, 
Ah  what  a   joy   to    hear:    <<  Shall    we 
again?" 

Ill 

I 

Calm  was  the  even,  and  clear  was  the 

And  the  new-budding  flowers  did  spring, 
When  all  alone  went  .£nyntas  and  I 

To  hear  the  sweet  nightingal  sing. 
I  sate,  and  he  laid  him  down  by  me. 

But  scarcely  his  breath  he  could  draw; 
For  when  with  a  fear,  he  began  to  draw 
near, 

He  was  dash'd  with:  «  A  ha  ha  ha  ha  I" 


He  blush'd  to  himself,  and  lay  still  for  a 
while, 
And  his  modesty  curb'd  his  desire;        10 
But  straight  I  convinc'd  all  his  fear  with  a 
smile, 
Which  added  new  flames  to  his  fire. 
"  O  Sylvia,"  said  he,  "  you  are  cruel,. 
To  keep  your  poor  lover  in  awe; " 
Then  once  more  he  press'd  with  his  hand 
to  my  breast. 
But  was  dash'd  with:  <<  A  ha  ha  ha  ba  I " 
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I  knew  't  was  his  passion  that  caus'd  all  his 
fears, 

And  therefore  I  pitied  his  case; 
I  whisper'd  him  softly:  *< There's  nobody 
near," 

And  laid  my  cheek  close  to  his  face:     so 
Bat  as  he  grew  bolder  and  bolder, 

A  shepherd  came  by  us  and  saw, 
And  just  as  our  bliss  we  began  with  a  Idss, 

Helaugh'doutwith:  "Ahahahaha!" 

IV 


Damon,     Celimena,  of  my  heart, 

None  shall  e'er  bereave  you: 
If  with  your  good  leave  I  may 
Quarrel  with  you  once  a  day, 
I  will  never  leave  you. 

n 
Cdimena,  Passion 's  but  an  empty  name 
Where  respect  is  wanting: 
Damon,  you  mistake  your  aim; 
Hang  your  heart,  and  bum  your 

If  you  must  be  ranting.  lo 


ni 


Damon. 


Love  as  dull  and  muddy  is 

As  decaying  liquor: 
Aneer  sets  it  on  the  lees. 
And  refines  it  hj  de^es, 
Till  it  works  it  quicker. 


IV 


Ceiimma,  Love  by  quarrels  to  beget 
Wisely  you  eifdeavor; 
With  a  grave  physician's  wit. 
Who,  to  cure  an  ague  fit. 
Put  me  in  a  fever. 


Damon. 


Anger  rouses  love  to  fight. 

And  his  only  bait  is: 
T  is  the  spur  to  dull  delight. 
And  is  but  an  eager  bite, 
When  desire  at  height  is. 


VI 


C^imena,  If  such  drops  of  heat  can  fall 
In  our  wooine  weather; 
If  such  drops  of  heat  can  fall. 
We  shall  have  the  devil  and  all 
When  we  come  together.       30 


PROLOGUE,      EPILOGUE,       AND 
SONG  FROM  TYRANNIC  LOVE 

OR,  THE  ROYAL  MARTYR 

[This  hercnc  play,  by  Dryden,  was  probably 
acted  early  in  1669 ;  it  was  entered  on  the 
Stationers^  Register  on  July  14  of  that  year 
(Malone,  1, 1, 94),  and  published  in  1670.  The 
epilogue  was  spoken  by  Nell  Gwyn,  who  acted 
the  part  of  the  chaste  princess  Valeria.  The 
second  edition  (1672)  was  *'reTiew'd  by  the 
author,"  but  the  reyiewing  did  not  affect 
the  text  of  the  pieces  here  printed.] 

PROLOGUE 

Self-love,  which  never  rightly  understood, 
Makes  poete  still  conclude  their  plays  are 

good. 
And  malice,  in  all  critics,  reisns  so  high, 
That  for  small  errors  they  whole  plays  de- 
cry; 
So  that  to  see   this  fondness,  and    that 

spite. 
Ton  'd  think  that  none  but  madmen  judge 

or  write. 
Therefore  our  poet,  as  he  thinks  not  fit 
T'  impose  upon  you  what  he  writes  for 

wit; 
So  hopes,  that  leaving  you  your  censures ' 

free, 
Ton  e^ual  judges  of  the  whole  will  be :  10 
They  judge  but  half,  who  only  f aulte  will 

see. 
Poete,  like    lovers,  should    be  bold  and 

dare. 
They  spoil  their  business  with  an  over- 
care; 
And  he,  who  servilely  creeps  after  sense. 
Is   safe,  but  ne'er  wiU   reach  an  excel- 
lence. 
Hence  't  is,  our  poet,  in  his  conjuring, 
Allow'd  his  fancy  the  full  scope  and  swing. 
But  when  a  tyrant  for  his  theme  he  had. 
He  loos'd  the  reins,  and  bid  his  Muse  run 

mad: 
And  tho'  he  stumbles  in  a  f  uU  career,       v> 
Yet  rashness  is  a  better  fault  than  fear. 
He  saw  his  way;  but  in  so  swift  a  pace. 
To  choose  the  ground  might  be  to  lose  the 

race. 
They  then,  who  of  each  trip  th'  advantage 

take. 
Find  but  those  faulte  which  they  want  wit 
to  make. 
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EPILOGUE 

SPOKEN    BY  MRS.  ELLEN,  WHEN    SHE  WAS  TO 
BE  CARRIED  OFF  DEAD  BY  THE  BEARERS 

[To  the  Bearer .1    Hold,  are  you  mad? 

you  damn'a  confoimded  dog, 
I  am  to  rise,  and  speak  the  epilogue. 
[To  the  Audience.^    1  come,  kiiid  gen- 
tlemen, strange  news  to  tell  ye, 
I  am  the  ehost  of  poor  departed  Nelly. 
Sweet  ladies,  be  not  frighted,  I  '11  be  ciyil; 
I  'm  what  I  was,  a  little  harmless  devil: 
For  after  death,  we  sprites  have  just  such 

natures 
We  had  for  all  the  world,  when  human 

creatures; 
And  therefore  I  that  was  an  actress  here, 
Play  all  my  tricks  in  hell,  a  goblin  there.  10 
(railants,  look  to  't,  you  say  there  are  no 

sprites; 
But  111  come  dance  about  your  beds  at 

nights. 
And  fiiith  you  11  be  in  a  sweet  kind  of  taking, 
When  I  surprise  you  between  sleep  aiKl 

waking. 
To  tell  you  true,  I  walk  because  I  die 
Out  of  my  calline  in  a  tragedy. 

0  poet,  damn'd  dull  poet,  who  could  prove 
So  senseless  I  to  make  Nelly  die  for  love  ! 
Nay,  what 's  yet  worse,  to  kill  me  in  the 

prime 
Of  Easter  term,  in  tart  and  cheese-cake 
time  I  30 

1 11  fit  the  fop,  for  1 11  not  one  word  say 
T'  excuse  his  g^ly  out-of-fashion  play: 
A  plftY)  which  if  you  dare  but  twice  sit  out, 
Tou  11  all  be  slandered,  and  be  thought  de- 
vout. 
But  farewell,  gentlemen,  make  haste  to  me; 

1  'm  sure  ere  long  to  have  your  company. 
As  for  my  epitaph,  when  I  am  gone, 

1 11  trust  no  poet,  but  will  write  my  own: 

Here  Nelly  UeSy  whOy  tM  she  Wd  a  slattern. 
Yet  died  a  princess,  acting  in  St,  Cathar'n,  30 

SONG 
I 

Ah  how  sweet  it  is  to  love  I 

Ah  how  gay  is  young  desire  ! 

And  what  pleasing  pains  we  pove 

When  we  first  approach  love's  fire  I 
Pains  of  love  be  sweeter  far 
Than  all  other  pleasures  are. 


n 
Sighs  which  are  from  lovers  blown. 
Do  but  gently  heave  the  heart: 
Ev'n  the  tears  they  shed  alone, 
Cure,  like  trickling  balm,  their  smart  i 

Lovers  when  they  lose  their  breath. 

Bleed  away  in  easy  death. 

m 
Love  and  time  with  reverence  use, 
Treat  'em  like  a  parting  friend: 
Nor  the  golden  gifts  refuse, 
Which  in  youth  sincere  they  send: 
For  each  year  their  price  is  more. 
And  they  less  simple  than  before. 

IV 

Love,  like  spring-tides  full  and  high. 
Swells  in  every  youthful  vein; 
But  each  tide  does  less  supply, 
Till  they  quite  shrink  in  again: 

if  a  fiow  in  age  appear, 

'T  is  but  rain,  and  runs  not  clear. 


PROLOGUES,  EPILOGUES,  AND 
SONGS  FROM  THE  CONQUEST 
OF  GRANADA  BY  THE  SPAN- 
IARDS 

[This,  Dryden's  moit  famons  heroic  play,  is 
divided  ioto  two  parti,  which  seem  to  haye 
been  preiented  on  suooenive  dajjB.  It  was 
fint  acted  at  some  time  between  lluiy  8,  1670. 
when  a  son  was  bom  to  Nell  Qwyn,  the  chief 
aotxen  in  the  play,  and  February  20,  1671, 
when  it  was  entered  on  the  Stationers'  Register 
(Malone,  I,  1,  94).  The  first  edition  is  dated 
1672.  The  second  song  is  printed  also  in 
Westminster  Drollery ;  or^  a  Choice  (JoUection  of 
the  Newest  Songs  and  Poems^  1671,  under  the 
title,  A  Song  at  the  King's  House  (the  Theater 
Royal).  The  first  song  is  twice  printed  in 
the  same  collection,  once  under  the  title,  A 
Vision,  and  once  under  the  same  title  as  the 
other  song.] 

PROLOGUE 

TO  THE  FIRST  PART 
SPOKEN  BY 

MRS.  ELLEN  GWYN 

IN  A  BROAD-BRIMM'D  HAT,  AND  WAIST-BELT 

Thib  jest  was  first  of  t'other  house's  making, 
And,  five  times  tried,  has  never  fail'd  of 
taking; 
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For  't  were  a  shame  a  poet  should  be  killed 
Under  the  shelter  of  so  broad  a  shield. 
This  is  that  hat,  whose  very  sight  did  win  ye 
To  lavish  and  clap  as  tho'  the  deyil  were 

in  ye. 
As  then,  for  Nokes,  so  now  I  hope  you  11 

be 
So  dull,  to  laugh,  once  more,  for  love  of 

me. 
''  1 11  write  a  play,"  says  one,  "  for  I  have 

got 
A    l»oad-brimm'd    hat,    and    waist-belt, 

tow'rds  a  plot."  lo 

Says  f  other:  **  I  have  one  more  large  than 

that" 
Thus  they  out-write  each  other  with  a  hat ! 
The  brima  still  grew  with  every  play  they 

writ; 
And  grew  so  large,  they  oover'd  all  the 

wit. 
Hat  was  the  play;  't  was  language,  wit,  and 

tale: 
Like  them  that  find  meat,  drink,  and  cloth 

in  ale. 
What  dnlness  do  these  mungril  wits  con- 
fess, 
When  all  their  hope  is  acting  of  a  dress ! 
Thos,  two  the  best  comedians  of  the  age 
Must  be  worn  out,  with  being  blocks  o'  th' 

stage;  20 

Like  a  young  girl  who  better  things  has 

known. 
Beneath  their  poet's  impotence  they  groan. 
See  now  what  charity  it  was  to  save  I 
They  thought  you  lik'd,  what  only   you 

forgave; 
And  brought  you  more  dull  sense,  dull 

sense  much  worse 
Than  brisk  gay  nonsense,  and  the  heavier 

eurse. 
They  bring  old  ir'n  and  glass  upon  the 

stage. 
To  barter  with  the  Indians  of  our  age. 
Still  they  write  on,  and  like  great  authors  ^ 

show;  I 

Bat  'tis  as  rollers  in  wet  earden  grow  30  | 
Heavy  with  dirt,  and  gath  Ving  as  they  go.  J 
May  none,  who  have  so  little  understood. 
To  like   such    trash,  presume   to    praise 

what 's  good  I 
And  may  those  drudges  of  the  stage,  whose 

fate 
Is  damn'd  dull  ftaee  more  dully  to  trans- 
late. 
Fall  under  that  excise  the  State  thinks  fit 


To  set  on  all  French  wares,  whose  worst  is 

wit. 
French  farce,  worn  out  at  home,  is  sent 

abroad; 
And,  patch'd  up  here,  is  made  our  English 

mode.  39 

Henceforth,  let  poets,  ere  allow'd  to  write, 
Be  search'd,  like  duellists,  before  they  fight, 
For  wheel-broad  hats,  dull  humor,  all  that 

chaff 
Which  makes  you  mourn,  and  makes  the 

vulgar  laugh: 
For  these,  in  plays,  are  as  unlawful  arms. 
As,  in  a  comliat,  coats  of  mail  and  charms. 

EPILOGUE 

Success,  which  can  no  more  than  beauty 

last, 
Makes  our  sad  poet  mourn  your  favors 

past: 
For,  since  without  desert  he  got  a  name, 
He  fears  to  lose  it  now  with  greater  shame. 
Fame,  like  a  little  mistress  of  the  town. 
Is  gain'd  with  ease,  but  then  she 's  lost  as 

soon: 
For  as  those  tawdry  misses,  soon  or  late. 
Jilt  such  as  keep  'em  at  the  highest  rate; 
(And  oft  the  lackey,  or  the  brawny  clown, 
Gets  what  is  hid  in  the  loose-bodied  gown,) 
So,  Fame  is  false  to  all  that  keep  her  long; 
And  turns  up  to  the  fop  that 's  brisk  sm 

young.  I  a 

Some  wiser  poet  now  would  leave  Fame 

first. 
But  elder  wits  are  like  old  lovers  curst; 
Who,  when  the  visor  of  their  youth  is  spent. 
Still  grow  more  fond,  as  they  grow  impo- 
tent. 
This,  some  years  hence,  our  poet's  case 

may  prove; 
But  yet,  he  hopes,  he  's  young  enough  to 

love. 
When  forty  comes,  if  e'er  he  live  to  see 
That  wretched,  fumbling  age  of  poetry,    20 
'T  will  be  high  time  to  bid  his  Muse  adieu: 
Well  he  may  please  himself,  but  never  you. 
Till  then,  he  '11  do  as  well  as  he  began, 
And  hopes  you  will  not  fijid  him  less  a 

man. 
Think  him  not  duller  for  this  year's  de-^ 

lay; 
He  was  prepar'd,  the  women  were  away; 
And  men,  without  their  parts,  can  hardly 

play. 
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If  they,  thro'  sickness,  seldom  did  appear, 
Pity  the  virgins  of  each  theater:  29 

For,  at  both  houses,  't  was  a  sickly  year  1 
And  pity  us,  your  servants,  to  whose  cost. 
In  one  such  sickness,  nine  whole  months 

are  lost. 
Their  sta^,  he  fears,  has  ruin'd  what  he 

wnt: 
Long  waiting  both  disables  love  and  wit. 
They  thought  they  gave  him  leisure  to  do 

well; 
But,  when  they  forc'd  him  to  attend,  he 

feU! 
Yet,  tho'  he  much  has  fail'd,  he  begs,  to-day, 
You  wiU  excuse  his  unperforming  play: 
Weakness  sometimes  great  passion  does 

express; 
He  had  pleas'd  better,  had  he  lov'd  you 

less.  40 

PROLOGUE 

TO  THE  SECOND  PART 

They  who  write  ill,  and  they  who  ne'er  durst 

write, 
Turn  critics,  out  of  mere  revenge  and  spite: 
A  playhouse  gives  'em  fame;  and  up  tnere 

starts. 
From  a  mean  fifth-rate  wit,  a  man  of  parts. 
(So  common  faces  on  the  stage  appear; 
We  take  'em  in,  and  they  turn  beauties 

here.) 
Our  author  fears  those  critics  as  his  fate; 
And  those  he  fears,  by  consequence,  must 

hate, 
For  they  the  traffic  of  all  wit  invade,         9 
As  soriv'ners  draw  away  the  bankers'  trade. 
Howe'er,  the  poet 's  safe  enough  to-day, 
They  cannot  censure  an  unfinish'd  play. 
But,  as  when  vizard-mask  appears  m  pit, 
Straight  every  man  who  thinks  himself  a 

wit 
Perks  up,  and,  managing  his  comb  with 

grace, 
With  his  white  wig  sets  off  his  nut-brown 

face; 
That  done,  bears  up  to  th'  prize,  and  views 

each  limb, 
To  know  her  by  her  rigging  and  her  trim; 
Then,  the  whole  noise  of  fops  to  wacers  go: 
**Fox    on    her,   't    must    be    she;      and: 

"  Damme,  no ! "  —  ao 

Just  so,  I  prophesy,  these  wits  to-day 
Will  blindly  guess  at  our  imperfect  play; 


With  what  new  plots  our  Second  Part  is 

fill'd. 
Who  must  be  kept  alive,  and  who  be  kill'd. 
And  as  those  vizard-masks  maintain  that 

fashion. 
To  soothe  and  tickle  sweet  imagination; 
So  our  dull  poet  keeps  you  on  with  masking, 
To  make  you  think  tnere 's  something  worSi 

your  asking. 
But,  when  't  is  shown,  that  which  does  now 

delight  you 
Will  prove  a  dowdy,  with  a  face  to  fright 

you.  30 

EPILOGUE 

They  who   have  best  succeeded  on  the 

stage 
Have  still  conform'd  their  genius  to  their 

age. 
Thus  Jonson  did  mechanic  humor  show, 
When  men  were  duU,  and  conversation  low. 
Then  comedy  was   faultless,   but   't  was 

coarse: 
Cob's    tankard    was    a  jest,  and  Otter's 

horse. 
And,  as  their  comedy,  their  love  was  mean; 
Except,  by  chance,  in  some  one   labored 

scene 
Which  must  atone  for  an  ill-written  plav. 
They  rose,  but  at  their  height  could  seldom 

stay.  10 

Fame  then  was  cheap,  and  the  first  comer 

sped; 
And  they  have  kept  it  since,  by  being  dead. 
But,  were  they  now  to  write,  when  critics 

weigh 
Each  line,  and  ev'ry  word,  throughout  a 

play. 
None  of  'em,  no,  not  Jonson  in  his  height, 
Could  pass,  without  allowing  grains  for 

weight. 
Think  it  not  envy,  that  these  truths  are 

told; 
Our  poet 's  not  malicious,  tho'  he 's  bold.      ' 
T  is  not  to  brand  'em,  that  their  faults  are 

shown, 
But,  by  their  errors,  to  excuse  his  own.    30  j 
If  love  and  honor  now  are  higher  rais'd,       I 
'T  is  not  the  poet,  but  the  age  is  prais'd. 
Wit 's  now  arriv'd  to  a  more  hieh  decree; 
Our  native  language  more  refinxL  and  free.  I 
Our  ladies  and  our  men  now  speak  more  wit  | 
In  conversation,  than  those  poets  writ. 
Then,  one  of  these  is,  consequently,  true; 
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That  what  this  poet  writes  comes  short  of 
you, 

And  imitates  you  ill,  (which  most  he  fears,) 

Or  else  his  writing  is  not  worse  than  theirs. 

Yet,  tfao'  you  judge  (as  sure  the  critics 
will)  31 

That  some  before  him  writ  with  greater 
skill. 

In  this  one  praise  he  has  their  fame  sur- 
passed, 

To  please  an  age  more  gallant  than  the 
last. 

SONGS 

I 

THE  ZAMBRA  DANCE 


Benkath  a  myrtle  shade, 
Which  loYC  for  none  but  happy  lovers  made, 
I  slept;   and  straight  my  love  before  me 

brought 
Phyllis,  the  object  of  my  waking  thought. 
Undress'd  she  came  my  flames  to  meet. 
While  love  strow'd  flow'rs  beneath  her  feet; 
Flow'rs  which,  so  press'd  by  her,  became 

more  sweet. 

II 

From  the  bright  vision's  head 
A  careless  veil  of  lawn  was  loosely  spread: 
From  her  white  temples  fell  her  shaded 

hair,  10 

Like  cloudy  sunshine,  not  too  brown  nor 

fair; 
Her  hands,  her  lips,  did  love  inspire; 
Her  every  grace  my  heart  did  fire: 
Bat  most  her  eyes,  which  languished  with 

desire. 

m 
**  Ah,  charming  &ir,"  said  I, 
"How  long  can  you  my  bliss  and  yours 

deny? 
By  nature  and  by  love  this  lonely  shade 
Was  for  revenge  of  suff'ring  lovers  made. 
Silence  and  shades  with  love  agree; 
Both  shelter  you  and  favor  me:  20 

You  camiot  blush,  because  I  cannot  see.'' 

IV 
"  No,  let  me  die,"  she  said, 
"Rather  than  lose  the  spotless  name  of 
maidl" 


Faintly,  methought,  she  spoke;  for  all  the 

while 
She  bid  me  not  believe  her,  with  a  smile. 
**  Then  die,"  said  I:  she  still  denied; 
*'  And  is  it  thus,  thus,  thus,"  she  cried, 
"  You  use  a  harmless  maid  ?  "  —  and  so  she 

died! 


I  wak'd,  and  straight  I  knew, 
I  lov'd  so  weU,  it  made  my  dream  prove 

true :  30 

Fancy,  the  kinder  mistress  of  the  two. 
Fancy  had  done  what  Phyllis  would  not 

dol 
Ah,  cruel  nymph,  cease  your  disdain. 
While  I  can  dream,  you  scorn  in  vain  — 
Asleep  or  waking,  you  must  ease  my  pain. 

II 
I 
Wherever  I  am,  and  whatever  I  do. 

My  Phyllis  is  still  in  my  mind; 
When  angry,  I  mean  not  to  Phyllis  to  go, 

My  feet,  of  themselves,  the  way  find: 
Unknown  to  myself  I  am  just  at  her  door. 
And,  when  I  would  rail,  I  can  bring  out 
no  more. 
Than:  «  Phyllis  too  fair  and  unkind  I " 


When  Phyllis  I  see,  my  heart  bounds  in  my 
breast. 
And  the  love  I  would  stifle  is  shown; 
But  asleep,  or  awake,  I  am  never  at  rest,  10 

When  from  my  eyes  PhyUis  is  eone. 
Sometimes  a  sad  dream  does  delude  my  sad 
mind; 
But,  alas  I  when  I  wake,  and  no  Phyllis 
I  find. 
How  I  sigh  to  myself  all  alone ! 

m 
Should  a  king  be  my  rival  in  her  I  adore, 

He  should  offer  ms  treasure  in  vain: 
O  let  me  alone  to  be  happy  and  poor. 

And  give  me  my  Phyllis  again ! 
Let  Phyllis  be  mine,  and  but  ever  be  kind, 
I  could  to  a  desart  with  her  be  confin'd. 
And  envy  no  monarch  his  reign.         ax 

IV 
Alas  !  I  discover  too  much  of  my  love. 
And  she  too  well  knows  her  own  pow'r  I 
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She  makes  me  each  day  a  new  martyrdom 
proTe, 
And  makes  me  grow  jealous  each  hoiur: 
Bat  let  her  each  minute  torment  my  poor 
mind, 
I  had  rather  Ioto  Phyllis,  both  false  and 
unkind) 
Than  ever  be  freed  from  her  pow*r. 

Ill 

I 

He,  How  imhappy  a  lover  am  I, 

While  I  sigh  for  my  Phyllis  in  yain; 

All  my  hopes  of  delight 

Are  another  man's  rieht, 
Who  is  happy,  while  I  am  in  pain  I 

II 
She,  Since  her  honor  allows  no  relief, 

But  to  pity  the  pains  which  you 
bear, 
'T  is  the  best  of  your  fate, 
(In  a  hopeless  estate,)  9 

To  give  o'er,  and  betimes  to  despair. 

m 

He,  I  have  tried  the  false  med'cine  in  yain; 

For  I  wish  what  I  hope  not  to  win: 
From  without,  my  desire 
Has  no  food  to  its  fire; 

But  it  burns  and  consumes  me  within. 

IV 
She,  Yet  at  least  'tis  a  pleasure  to  know 
That  you  are  not  unhappy  alone: 
For  the  nymph  you  adore 
Is  as  wretched,  and  more; 
And  accounts  all  your  suif 'rings  her 
own.  20 


He,  O  ye  gods,  let  me  suffer  for  both; 

At  the  feet  of  my  Phyllis  I  'U  lie: 
1 11  resign  up  my  breath. 
And  take  pleasure  in  death. 

To  be  pitied  by  her  when  I  die. 

VI 

She,  What  her  honor  denied  you  in  life, 

In  her  death  she  will  give  to  your 
love. 
Such  a  flame  as  is  true 
After  fate  will  renew,  39 

For  the  souls  to  meet  closer  above. 


PROLOGUE  SPOKEN  THE  FIRST 
DAY  OF  THE  KING'S  HOUSE 
ACTING  AFTER  THE  FIRE 

[Hie  Theater  Royal  in  Drary  Lane  was 
burnt  on  January  25,  1672.  (See  FitzGeiald : 
A  New  History  of  the  EngliMh  Stage,  1882; 
vol.  i,  p.  137.)  The  King's  Company  in  U&eir 
distreas  moved  to  the  old  playhouse  in  Ldn- 
boln's  Inn  Fields,  which  had  reoently  been 
vacated  by  their  rivals,  the  Duke  of  York's 
Company,  in  favor  of  a  new  and  gaudy  theater 
in  Dorset  Qardens ;  on  February  26  they  gave 
a  performance  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
Wit  without  Money,  for  which  Drvden  wrote 
this  prologue  (Malone,  1, 1,  76).  The  piece  is 
printed  anonymously  in  Wettwintter  JDrottery, 
the  Second  Peart,  1672,  and  in  CovexA  Garden 
Drollery,  1672 ;  and,  with  Dryden's  name,  in 
Miscellany  Poems,  1^,  from  which  the  present 
text  and  heading  are  taken.] 

So  shipwrack'd  passengers  escape  to  land. 
So  look  thev,  when  on  the  bare  beach  they 

stand 
Dropping  and  cold,  and  their  first  fear 

scarce  o'er, 
Expecting  famine  on  a  desart  shore. 
From  that  hard  climate  we  must  wait  for 

bread. 
Whence  ev'n  the  natives,  f  orc'd  by  hunger, 

fled. 
Our  sta|^  does  human  chance  present  to 

view. 
But  ne'er  before  was  seen  so  sadly  true: 
You  are  chang'd  too,  and  your  pretense  to  see 
Is  but  a  nobler  name  for  charity.  10 

Your  own  provisions  furnish  out  our  feasts, 
While  you  the  founders  make  yourselves  the 

guests. 
Of  all  mankind  beside  Fate  had  some*] 

care, 
But  for  poor  Wit  no  portion  did  prepare: 
'T  is  left  a  rent-charge  to  the  brave  and 

fair. 
You  cherish 'd  it,  and  now  its  fall  you  mouru, 
Which  blind  unmanner'd  zealots  make  their 

scorn. 
Who  think  that  fire  a  judgment  on  the  stage, 
Which  spar'd  not  temples  in  its  furious  rage. 
But  as  our  new-built  city  rises  higher,  20 
So  from  old  theaters  may  new  aspire. 
Since  Fate  contrives  magnificence  by  fire. 
Our  great  metropolis  does  far  surpass 
Whate'er  is  now,  and  equals  all  that  was: 
Our  wit  as  far  does  foreign  wit  excel. 
And,  like  a  king,  should  in  a  palace  dwelL 
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But  we  with  golden  hopes  are  yainly  fed, 
Talk  high,  aiid  entertam  you  in  a  shed: 
Your  presence  here,  for  whioh  we  humbly 


39 


Will  grace  old  theaters,  and  build  up  new. 


PROLOGUE    TO   ARVIRAGUS, 
REVIV'D 

SPOKEN  BY   MR.  HART 

[Arviragus  and  Philida,  a  tragi-oomedy  by 
Lodowiok  Carlell,  was  first  published  in  1039. 
The  reviYal  may  be  dated  soon  after  the  re- 
treat of  the  King's  Company  to  the  old  house 
at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  This  prologue  was 
first  printed,  with  title  as  aboye,  in  Miscellany 
Poemsy  1684.] 

With  sickly  actors  and  an  old  house  too. 
We  're  match'd  with  glorious  theaters  and 

new, 
And  with  our  alehouse  scenes,  and  clothes 

bare  worn. 
Can  neither  raise  old  plays,  nor  new  adorn. 
If  all  these  ills  could  not  undo  us  quite, 
A  brisk  French  troop  is  grown  your  dear 

delifht, 
Who  with  broad  bloody  bills  call  you  each/ 

day. 
To  laugh  and  break  your  buttons  at  their 

play; 
Or  see  some  serious  piece,  which  we  presume 
Is  taXTn  from  some  mcomparable  plume ;  10 
And  therefore.  Messieurs,  if  you  'II  do  us 

grace, 
Send  lackeys  early,  to  preserve  your  place. 
We  dare  not  on  your  privilege  intrench. 
Or  ask  you  why  you  like  'em.  —  They  are 

French. 
Therefore  some  go  with  courtesy  exceeding. 
Neither  to  hear  nor  see,  but  show  their 

breeding; 
Each  lady  striving  to  out-laugh  the  rest. 
To  make  it  seem  they  understood  the  jest. 
Their  countrymen  come  in,  and  nothing  pay, 
To  teach  us  English  where  to  clap  the  play: 
Civil,  igad  I  our  hospitable  land  21 

Bears  lul  the  charge,ior  them  to  understand : 
Meantime  we  languish,  and  neglected  lie. 
Like  wives,  while  you  keep  bettor  company; 
And   wish  for  our  own   sakes,  without  a 

satire. 
You'd  less  good  breeding,  or  had  more 

good  nature. 


PROLOGUE  FOR  THE  WOMEN 
JVHEN  THEY  ACTED  AT  THE 
OLD  THEATER  IN  LINCOLN'S 
INN  FIELDS 

[The  title  proves  that  this  prologue  was  writ- 
ten between  February  26,  1672,  when  the 
King's  Company  began  performanoes  in  the 
old  theater,  and  March  26,  1674,  when  they 
opened  their  new  house  in  Drorv  Lane.  It 
probably  came  near  the  beginmng  of  this 
period;  otherwise  the  jests  in  it  would  have 
lost  their  savor.  It  was  first  printed  in  Mis- 
ceUany  Poemsj  1684] 

Were  none  of  you  gallants  e'er  driven  so 
hard. 

As  when  the  poor  kind  soul  was  under 
guard. 

And  could  not  do  't  at  home,  in  some  by- 
street 

To  take  a  lodging,  and  in  private  meet  ? 

Such  is  our  case:  we  can't  appoint  our 
house. 

The  lovers'  old  and  wonted  rendezvous. 

But  hither  to  this  trusty  nook  remove; 

The  worse  the  lodging  is,  the  more  the  love. 

For  much  good  pastime,  many  a  dear  sweet 

Is  stol'n  in  ^arrets  on  the  humble  ruc^.      10 
Here 's  good  accommodation  in  the  pit; 
The  grave  demurely  in  the  midst  mav  sit, 
And  so  the  hot  Bur?undian  on  the  side 
Ply  vizard-mask,  and  o'er  the  benches  stride : 
Here  are  convenient  upper  boxes  too        ^ 
For  those  that  make  the  most  triumphant  I 
show;  I 

All  that  keep  coaches  must  not  sit  below.  J 
There,  gallants,  you  betwixt  the  acts  retire. 
And  at  dull  plays  have  something  to  ad- 
mire; 19 
We,  who  look  up,  can  your  addresses  mark. 
And  see  the  creatures  coupled  in  the  ark: 
So  we  eipect  the  looerSf  braves,  and  unts; 
The  gaudy  house  with  scenes  will  serve  for 
cits. 


PROLOGUE  AND  EPILOGUE  TO 
[SECRET  LOVE,  OR]  THE 
MAIDEN  QUEEN,        WHEN 

ACTED  BY  THE  WOMEN  ONLY 

[These  two  pieces  are  taken  from  Covent 
Garden  Drollery,  1672.  They  must  be  of 
aboat  the  same  date  as  the  preceding  prologne. 
Though  they  were  never  printed  under  Dry- 
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den's  name  in  his  lifetime,  there  eeems  no 
zeason  to  donht  his  aathorship  of  them.  The 
aboTe  heading  is  dae  in  part  to  Christie.] 

PROLOGUE 

SPOKEN  BY  MRS.  BOUTEL 

WOBCEN  like  UB  (passing  for  men),  you'll 

cry* 

Presume  too  much  upon  your  secrecy. 

There 's  not  a  fop  in  town  but  wiU  pretend 

To  know  the  cheat  himself,  or  by  his  friend. 

Then  make  no  words  on  %  gallants,  't  is  e'en 
true. 

We  are  oondemn'd  to  look,  and  strut,  like 
you. 

Since  we  thus  freely  our  hard  fate  con- 
fess, 

Accept  us  these  bad  times  in  any  dress. 

Tou  11  find  the  sweet  on 't,  now  old  pan- 
taloons 

Will  go  as  far  as  formerly  new  gowns; 

And  &om  your  own  cast  wigs  expect  no 
frowns.  11^ 

The  ladies  we  shall  not  so  easily  please; 

They  11  say:  **  What  impudent  bold  things 
are  these, 

That  dare  provoke,  yet  cannot  do  us  right, 

Like  men  with  hufiEbog  looks  that  dare  not 
fight  I" 

But  this  reproach  our  courage  must  not 
daunt: 

The  bravest  soldier  may  a  weapon  want; 

Let  her  that  doubts  us  still  send  her  gal- 
lant. 

Ladies,  in  us  you  '11  youth  and  beauty  find. 

All  things,  but  one,  according  to  your  mind; 

And  when  your  eyes  and  ears  are  feasted 
here,  ai 

Rise  up  and  make  out  the  short  meal  else- 
where. 

EPILOGUE 

SPOKEN   BY  MRS.  REEVES 

What  think  you,  sirs,  was 't  not  all  well 

enough  ? 
Will  you  not  grant  that  we  can  strut  and 

huif? 
Men  may  be  proud;  but  faith,  for  aught  I 

They  neither  walk  nor  cook  so  well  as  we. 
And  for  the  fighting  purt,  we  may  in  time 
Grow  up  to  swagger  m  heroic  rhyme; 
For  the'  we  cannot  boast  of  equal  f  oroe. 


11 


Yet  at  some  weapons  men  have  stiU  the 

worse. 
Why  should  not   then  we  women  act] 

alone,  9 

Or  whence  are  men  so  necessary  grown  ? 
Ours  are  so  old,  they  are  as  good  as  none,  j 
Some  who  have  tried  'em,  if  you  11  take 

their  oaths. 
Swear   they're  as  arrant  tinsel  as   their 

clothes. 
Lnagine  us  but  what  we  represent, 
And  we  could  e'en  give  you  as  good  con- 
tent. 
Our  faces,  shapes,  all 's  better  than  you  see. 
And  for  the  rest  they  want  as  much  as  we. 
O  would  the  highest  powers  be  kind  to  us, 
And  fi;rant  us  to  set  up  a  female  house  1 
We  'U  make  ourselves  to  please  both  sexes 

then,  30 

To  the  men  women,  to  the  women  men. 
Here,  we  presume,  our  legs  are  no  ill  sight, 
And  they  would  give  you  no  ill  dreams  at 

night. 
In  dreams  both  sexes  may  their  passions 

ease; 
Tou  make  us  then  as  civil  as  you  please. 
This  would  prevent  the  houses  joining  too, 
At  which  we  are  as  much  displeas'd  as 

you; 
For  all  our  women  most  devoutly  swear,  ^ 
Each  would  be  rather  a  poor  actress  here  > 
Then  to  be  made  a  Mamamouchi  there.  30  J 


PROLOGUE,  EPILOGUE,  AND 
SONGS  FROM  MARRIAGE  A  LA 
MODE 

[The  date  of  this  lively  comedy,  by  Dryden, 
is  fixed  by  the  opening  lines  of  the  prologue, 
which  apparently  '*  allude  to  the  eqaipment  of 
the  fleet  which  afterwards  engaged  the  Dutch 
off  Sonihwold  Bay,  May  28,  1OT2 ''  (Bialone, 
I,  1,  106).  The  plaj  was  printed  in  1673. 
The  prologue  and  epilogue,  and  the  second  of 
the  two  sones,  were  printed  in  the  Covent 
Garden  DrolSary,  1672 ;  both  songs  appear  also 
in  New  Court  Songs  and  Poems,  btf  22.  V^ 
Gent.,  1672 ;  and  the  second  of  them  in  West- 
minster Drollery,  the  Second  Part,  1672.] 

PROLOGUE 

Lord,  how  ref  orm'd  and  quiet  are  we  ^^ wn, 
Since  all  our  braves  and  all  our  wits  are 


gone  ! 
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Fop-comer  now  is  free  from  civil  war, 
White-wig  and  yizard  make  no  longer  jar. 
Fnmce,  and  the  fleet,  have  swept  the  town 

BO  clear 
That  we  can  act  in  peace,  and  you  can 

hear. 
[Those  that  dnrst  fight  are  gone  to  get  re- 
nown, 
And  those  that  durst  not,  blush  to  stand  in 

town.] 
Twas  a  sad  sight,  before  they  march'd^ 

from  home, 
To  see  our  warriors  in  red  waistcoats  >- 
come,  10  I 

With  hair  tucked  up,  into  our  tiring-room.  J 
But  'twas  more  sad  to  hear  their  last 

adieu: 
The  women  sobb'd,  and  swore  they  would  be 

true; 
And  80  they  were,  as  long  as  e'er  they 

could. 
Bat  powerful  guinea  cannot  be  withstood, 
And  they  were  made  of  playhouse  flesh 

and  blood. 
Fate  did  their  friends  for  double  use  or- ' 

dain; 
In  wars  abroad  they  grinning  honor  gain. 
And  mispresses  for  all  that  stiay  maintain.  ^ 
Now  they  are  gone,  't  is  dead  vacation  here. 
For  neither  friends  nor  enemies  appear.    31 
Poor  pensiv^  punk  now  peeps  ere  plays  be- 
gin. 
Sees  the  bare  bench,  and  dares  not  venture 

in; 

But  manages  her  last  half-crown  with  care, 

And  trudges  to  the  Mall,  on  foot,  for  air. 

Our  city  friends  so  far  will  hardly  come. 

They  can  take  up  with  pleasures  nearer 
home; 

And  see  gay  shows  and  gaudy  scenes  else- 
where; 

For  we  presume  they  seldom  come  to  hear. 

But  they  have  now  ta'en  up  a  glorious 
trade,  30 

And  cutting  Morecraft  struts  in  masquer- 
ade. 

There's  all  our  hope,  for  we  shall  show 
to-day 

A  masking  baU,  to  recommend  our  play; 

Nay,  to  endear  'em  more,  and  let  'em  see 

We  scorn  to  come  behind  in  courtesy. 

We  11  follow  the  new  mode  which  they  be- 
gin* 

And  treat  'em  with  a  room,  and  couch 
within: 


For  that 's  one  way,  howe'er  the  play  fall 

short, 
T'  oblige  the  town,  the  city,  and  the  court. 

EPILOGUE 

Thus  have  my  spouse  and  I  inf orm'd  the 

nation, 
And  led  you  all  the  way  to  reformation; 
Not  with  dull  morals,  gravely  writ,  Uke 

those 
Which  men  of  easy  phlegm  with  care  com- 
pose— 
(Your  poets  of  stiff  words  and  limber  sense, 
Bom  on  the  confines  of  indifference;) 
But  by  examples  drawn,  I  dare  to  say. 
From  most  of  you  who  hear  and  see  the 

phiy. 
There  are  more  Rhodophils  in  this  theater. 
More  Palamedes,  and  some  few  wives,  I 

fear:  10 

But  yet  too  far  our  poet  would  not  run; 
Tho'  't  was  well  off er'd,  there  was  nothing 

done. 
He  would  not  quite  the  woman's  frailty 

bare. 
But  stripp'd  'em  to  the  waist,  and  left  'em 

there: 
And  the   men's   faults  are  less  severely 

shown, 
For  he  considers  that  himself  is  one. 
Some  stabbing  wits,  to  bloody  satire  bent. 
Would  treat  Doth  Sexes  with  less  compli- 
ment; 
Would  lay  the  scene  at  home;  of  husbands 

tell. 
For  wenches  taking  up  their  wives  i'  th' 

Mell;  20 

And  a  brisk  bout,  which  each  of  them  did 

want. 
Made  by  niistake  of  mistress  and  g^lant. 
Our  modest  author  thought  it  was  enough 
To  cut  you  off  a  sample  of  the  stuff: 
He  spar'd  my  shame,  which  you,  I  'm  sure, 

would  not. 
For  you  were  all  for  driving  on  the  plot: 
You  sigh'd  when  I  came  in  to  break  the 

sport. 
And  set  your  teeth  when  each  design  fell 

short. 
To  wives  and  servants  all  good  wishes  lend. 
But  the  poor  cuckold  seldom  finds  a  friend. 
Since,  therefore,  court  and  town  will  take 

no  pity,  3x 

I  humbly  cast  myself  upon  the  city. 
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SONGS 


Why  should  a  foolish  marriage  vow, 

Which  long  aso  was  made, 
Oblige  us  to  each  other  now, 

When  passion  is  decay'd  ? 
We  lov'a,  and  we  lov'd,  as  long  as  we 
could, 

Till  our  love  was  lov'd  out  in  us  both; 
But  our  marriage  is  dead,  when  the  plea- 
sure IB  fled: 

T  was  pleasure  first  made  it  an  oath. 

II 

If  I  have  pleasures  for  a  friend. 

And  &rther  love  in  store,  10 

What  wrong  has  he  whose  joys  did  end. 

And  who  could  give  no  more  ? 
T  is  a  madness  that  he  should  be  jealous 
of  me. 

Or  that  I  should  bar  him  of  another: 
For  all  we  can  gain  is  to  give  ourselves 
pain, 

When  neither  can  hinder  the  other. 


II 


Whilst  Alexis  lay  press'd 
In  her  arms  he  lov'd  best. 
With  his  hands  round  her  neck,  and   his 

head  on  her  breast. 
He  found  the  fierce  pleasure  too  hasty  to 

.stay. 
And  his  soul  in  the  tempest  just  flying  away. 

II 

When  Celia  saw  this, 
With  a  sigh  and  a  kiss, 
She  cried:  "  O  my  dear,  I  am  robb'd  of  my 

bliss! 
T  is  unkind  to  your  love,  and  unfaithfully 
done,  9 

To  leave  me  behind  you,  and  die  all  alone.'' 

ni 
The  youth,  tko'  in  haste. 
And  breathing  his  last. 
In  pity  died  slowly,  while  she  died  more 

fast; 
Till  at  length  she  cried:  **  Now,  my  dear, 

now  let  us  go; 
Now  die,  my  Alesds,  and  I  wiU  die  too  !  " 


IV 
Thus  intranc'd  they  did  lie, 
Till  Alexis  did  try 
To  recover  new  breath,  that  again  he  might 

die: 
Then  often  they  died;  but  the  more  they 

did  so. 
The  nymph  died  more  quick,  and  the  shep- 
herd more  slow.  ao 


A  SONG 

[This  Song  and  the  ioVLoynngAnstoer  to  it 
are  found  in  Covent  Qarden  VroUenf,  1672, 
and  New  Covert  Songs  and  Poems,  by  22.  V; 
Oent,f  1672,  from  the  latter  of  which  collec- 
tions the  following  texts  are  taken.  They  were 
never  published  under  Dryden^s  name  dur- 
ing his  lifetime.  A  parody  of  the  second 
stanza  of  the  Song  appears  in  the  third  (1675) 
and  later  ecfitions  of  The  Rehearsal,  The  Key 
to  that  piece,  published  in  1704,  states  that 
the  song  ridiculed  was  "  made  by  Mr.  Bajres 
[Dryden]  on  the  death  of  Captain  Digby, 
son  of  G^rge,  E^rl  of  Bristol,  who  was  a 
passionate  admirer  of  the  Duchess  Dowager  of 
Richmond,  called  by  the  author  Armida :  he 
lost  his  life  in  a  sea-fight  against  the  Dutch, 
the  twenty-eighth  of  May,  1672."  The  iSon^ 
may  probably  be  accepted  as  Dryden's  work ; 
the  Answer  has  not  so  strong  evidence  in  its 
favor,  as  it  may  easily  be  the  work  of  an  imi- 
tator. 

Christie  suggests  that  another  soi^  in  the 
same  meter  in  Covent  Garden  Dr<Mery,  ad- 
dressed to  "  dear  Revecchia,"  may  also  be  by 
Dryden,  in  honor  of  his  mistress  Anne  Reeve. 
The  piece  is  given  below  (see  Appendix  I, 
p.  904)  among  Poems  attributed  to  Dryden,] 


Farewell,  fair  Armeda,  my  joy  and  my 
grief;  ^ 

In  vain  1^  have  lov'd  you,  and  find  no  re- 
lief; " 

Undone  by  your  virtue,  too  strict  and  se- 
vere, .   - 

Your  eyes  gave  me  love,  and  you  gave  me 
despair. 

Now  caird  by  my  honor,  I  seek  with  con- 
tent 

A  fate  which  in  pity  you  would  not  pre- 
vent: 

To  languish  in  love,  were  to  find  by  de- 
lay 

A  death  that 's  more  welcome  the  speediest 
way. 


PROLOGUE  TO  THE  ASSIGNATION 

-V 
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vv 

On  seas  and  in  battles,  in  bullets  and  fire, 
The  danger  is  less  than  in  hopeless  desire ;  id 
■-My  deatii's  wound  you  gaye  me,  tho'  &ir 

^  off  I  bear  v^ 

My  fate  from  your  sight,  not  to  cost  you  a 

tear. 
But  if  the  kind  flood  on  a  wave  should  oon-i 

vey, 
And  under  your  window  my  body  shoulcl 

lay. 
The  wound  on  my  breast  when  you  happen 

to  see, 
Yon  11  say  with  a  sigh:  ''  It  was  given  by 

me." 

THE  ANSWER 


Blahs  not  your  Armeda,  nor  call  her  your 

grief; 
T  was  honor,  not  she,  that  denied  you  relief ; 
Abnse  not  her  virtue^  nor  cfdlit  severe; 
Who  loves  without  honor,  mfist  ^et  with 

despair. 
Now  prompted  by  pity  I  truly  lament. 
And  mourn  for  your  fall,  which  I  could^* 
V         not  prevent; 
^  I  languish  to  think  that  your  blood  should 

defray     v^\vu'„c* 
The  expense  of^aJEaiie,  tho'  so  noble  a  way. 

n 
On  seas  and  in  battles  that  you  did  expire 
Was  th'  effect  of  your  valor,  not  hopeless 

Of  the  fame  J^Jiracquir'd  I  greedily  hear. 
And  grieve  when  I  think  that  it  cost  you 

so  dear:   .   ,   .  '      \ 
And  woen'dismal  fate  did  your  body  convey 
|hr  my  window,  your  funeral  riterfei^to  pay, 
r%igh  that  your  fat»could  not  reverse. 
And  all  my  kind  wishes  Il«trew  on  your 

hearse. 


PROLOGUE,  EPILOGUE,  AND 
SONG  FROM  THE  ASSIGNA- 
TION 

OR,   LOVE  IN  A  NUNNERY 

[Ravenscroft,  in  his  prologue  to  The  Care- 
leu  Loverty  piodnoed  in  I^nt,  1673,  exults 
over  the  failure  of  Dryden's  comedy,  The  Asiig- 


fuUion  as  if  it  were  a  recent  event,  l^e  play 
was  probably  produced  late  in  1672.  It  was 
enterad  on  uie  Stationers*  Register  March  IS, 
1673  (Malone,  1, 1, 107),  and  published  m  the 
same  year.] 

PROLOGUE 

Frolooues,  like  bells  to  churches,  toll  you 

in 
With  chiming  verse,  till  the  dull  plays  be- 


With  Sua  sad  difference,  tho',  of  pit  and 

pew, 
You  damn  the  poet,  but  the  priest  danms 

you. 
But  priests  can  treat  you  at  your  own  ex- 
pense. 
And  gravely  call  you  fools,  without  offense. 
Poets,  poor  devils,  have  ne'er  your  folly 

shown, 
But,  to  their  cost,  you  prov'd  it  was  their 

own; 
For,  when  a  fop 's  presented  on  the  stage, 
Straight  all  the  coxcombs  in  the  town  in- 

gage:  10 

For  his  deliverance  and  revenge  they  join. 
And  grunt,  like  hogs,  about  their  captive 

swine. 
Your  poets  daily  split  upon  this  shelf: 
You  must  have  fools,  yet  none  will  have 

himself; 
Or,  if  in  kindness  you  that  leave  would 

give. 
No  man  could  writ^  you  at  that  rate  you 

live; 
For  some  of  you  grow  fops  with  so  much 

haste. 
Riot  in  nonsense,  and  commit  such  waste, 
T  would  ruin  poets  should  they  spend  so 

i^t. 
He  who  made  this,  observed  what  farces 

hit,  3o 

And  durst  not  disoblige  you  now  with  wit. 
But,  gentlemen,  you  overdo  the  mode; 
You  must  have  fools  out  of  the  common 

road. 
Th'  unnatural  strain'd  buffoon  is  only  tak- 
ing; 
No  fop  can  please  you  now  of  God's  own 

making. 
Pardon  our  poet,  if  he  speaks  his  mind; 
You  come  to  plays  with  your  own  follies 

lin'd: 
Small  fools  fall  on  you,  like  small  showers, 

in  vain; 
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Your  own  oil*d  coats  keep  out  all  common 

rain. 
You  must  have  Mamamouchi,  such  a  fop 
As  would  appear  a  monster  in  a  shop:      31 
He  11  fill  your  pit  and  boxes  to  the  brim, 
Where,  ramm'd  in  crowds,  you  see  your- 
selves in  him. 
Sure  there's  some  spell  our  poet  never 

knew. 
In  huUabdbUah  da,  and  chu,  chu,  chu. 
But  marabarah  sahem  most  did  touch  you; 
That  is:  "O  how  we  love  the  Mamamou- 

chil" 
Grimace  and  habit  sent  you  pleas'd  away: 
You  damn'd  the  poet,  and  cried  up  the  play. 
This  thought  had  made  our  author  more 

uneasy,  40 

But  that  he  hopes  I'm  fool  enough  to 

please  ye. 
But  here's  my  grief:  tho'  nature,  join'd 

with  art, 
Have  cut  me  out  to  act  a  fooling  part. 
Yet,  to  your  praise,  the  few  wits  here  will 

say, 
T  was  imitating  you  taught  Haynes  to  play. 

EPILOGUE 

Some  have  expected  from  our  bills  to-day. 

To  find  a  satire  in  our  poet's  play. 

The  zealous  rout  from  Coleman  Street  did 

run, 
To  see  the  story  of  the  Friar  and  Nun; 
Or  tales,  yet  more  ridiculous  to  hear, 
Vouch'd  by  their  vicar  of  ten  pounds  a  year: 
Of  nuns  who  did  against  temptation  pray. 
And  discipline  laid  on  the  pleasant  way; 
Or  that,  to  please  the  malice  of  the  town. 
Our  poet  should  in  some  close  cell  have 

shown  10 

Some  sister,  playing  at  content  alone. 
This  they  did  hope;  the  other  side  did  fear; 
And  both  you  see  alike  are  cozen'd  here. 
Some  thought  the  title  of  our  play  to  blame: 
They  lik'd  the  thing,  but  yet  abhorr'd  the 

name; 
Like  modest  punks,  who  all  you  ask  afford, 
But,  for  the  world,  they  would  not  name 

that  word. 
Yet,  if  you  *11  credit  what  I  heard  him  say. 
Our  poet  meant  no  scandal  in  his  play; 
His  nuns  are  good,  which  on  the  stage  are 

shown,  ao 

And,  sure,  behind  our  scenes  you  '11  look 

for  none. 


SONG 


Long  betwixt  love  and  fear  Phyllis,  tor- 
mented, 
Shunn'd  her  own  wish,  yet  at  last  she  con- 
sented: 
But,  loth  that  day  should  her  blushes  dis- 
cover, 

"  Come,  gentle  night,"  she  said, 
'*  Come  quickly  to  my  aid. 
And  a  poor  shamefac'd  maid 
Hide  from  her  lover. 

n 
"  Now  cold  as  ice  I  am,  now  hot  as  fire, 
I  dare  not  tell  myself  my  own  desire;  9 

But  let  day  fly  away,  and  let  night  haste  her: 
Grant,  ye  kind  powers  above. 
Slow  hours  to  parting  love. 
But  when  to  buss  we  move. 
Bid  'em  fly  faster. 

Ill 

"  How  sweet  it  is  to  love,  when  I  discover 
That  fire  which  bums  my  heart,  warming 

my  lover ! 
'T  is  pity  love  so  true  should  be  mistaken; 

But,  if  this  night  he  be 

False  or  unkind  to  me. 

Let  me  die,  ere  I  see  30 

That  I  'm  forsaken." 


PROLOGUE,       EPILOGUE,      AND 
SONGS    FROM    AMBOYNA 

OR,  THE  CRUELTIES  OP  THE  DUTCH  TO 
THE  ENGLISH  MERCHANTS 

[This  worthless  tragedy,  the  poorest  of  all 
Dryden^B  dramatic  works,  must  have  been  per- 
formed before  the  end  of  1672,  since  in  a 
prologue  included  in  Covent  Garden  Drollery 
(p.  33),  printed  in  that  year,  there  is  an  unmis- 
takable reference  to  it : 

But  when  fierce  critics  get  them  in  their  clutch, 
They  're  cnieler  then  the  tyrannic  Dutch ; 
And  with  more  art  do  dislocate  each  scene 
Then  in  Amboyna  they  the  limbs  of  men. 

It  was  entered  on  the  Stationers^  Reffister  June 
26,  1673  (Malone,  I,  1,  108),  and  published  in 
the  same  year. 

Amboyna  was  written  for  a  political  pur- 
pose, to  stir  up  the  national  feeling^  a^nst  the 
Dutch,  with  whom  England  was  Uien  at  war. 
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From  this  pgx^lo^e  and  epiloeiie  a  bookseller 
canooeted  a  Satire  tgaon  the  ThUch,  written  by 
Mr.  Dryden  in  the  year  1662^  vhioh  was  first 
printed  in  Poems  on  Affairs  of  StatSj  toI.  iii, 
1704;  and  -was  afterwards  regularly  included 
in  editions  of  Dryden.  Christie  called  attention 
to  the  imposture.] 

PROLOGUE 

As  needy  gallants  in  the  soriv'ners'  hands. 
Court  the  rich  knave  that  gripes  .their  mort- 

gae'd  lands, 
The  first  lat  buck  of  all  the  season 's  sent. 
And  keeper  takes  no  fee  in  compliment: 
The  dota^  of  some  Englishmen  is  such, 
To  fawn  on  those  who  ruin  them  —  the 

Dntch. 
They  shall  have  aU,  rather  than  make  a  war 
With  those  who  of  the  same  religion  are. 
The  Straits,  the  Guinea  trade,  the  herrings 

too. 
Nay,  to  keep  friendship,  they  shall  pickle 

you.  10 

Some  are  resolv'd  not  to  find  out  the  cheat. 
But,  cuckold-like,  love  him  who  does  the  feat : 
What  injuries  soe'er  upon  us  &1II, 
Yet,  still  the  same  religion  answers  all: 
Religion  wheedled  you  to  civil  war. 
Drew  English  blood,  and  Dutchmen's  now 

wcmld  spare: 
Be  gull'd  no  long^er,  for  jou  '11  find  it  true, 
They  have  no  more  religion,  &iith  —  then 

you; 
Interest's  the  god  they  worship  in  their 

state;  19 

And  70U,  I  take  it,  have  not  much  of  that. 
Well  monarchies  may  own  religion's  name. 
But  states  are  atheists  in  their  very  frame. 
They  share  a  sin,  and  such  proportions  fall, 
That,  like  a  stink,  't  is  nothing  to  'em  all. 
How  thej  love  England,  you  shall  see  this 

day; 
No  map  diews  Holland  truer  then  our  play: 
Their  pictures  and  inscriptions   well  we 

know; 
We  may  be  bold  one  medal  sure  to  show. 
View  then  their  falsehoods,  rapine,  crueli^; 
And  think  what  once  they  were,  they  still 

would  be;  30 

But  hope  not  either  language,  plot,  or  art; 
T  was  writ  in  haste,  but  with  an  English 

heart: 
And  least  hope  wit;  in  Dutchmen  that  would 

be 
As  much  improper,  as  would  honesty. 


EPILOGUE 

A  POET  once  the  Spartans  led  to  fight. 
And  made  'em  conquer  in  the  Muses'  right: 
So  would  our  poet  lead  you  on  this  day, 
Showing  your  tortur'd  fathers  in  his  play. 
To  one  well  bom  th'  afl^ront  is  worse,  and 

more, 
When  he 's  abus'd  and  bafified  b^  a  boor: 
With  an  ill  grace  the  Dutch  their  mischiefs 

do, 
They  've  both  iU  nature  and  ill  manners 

too. 
Well  may  they  boast  themselves  an  ancient 

nation, 
For  they  were  bred  ere  manners  were  in 

faahion;  10 

And  their  new  commonwealth  has  set  'em 

free 
Only  from  honor  and  civility. 
Venetians  do  not  more  unoouthly  ride, 
Than  did  their  lubber  state  mankind  be- 
stride; 
Their  sway  became  'em  with  as  ill  a  mien. 
As  their  own  paunches  swell  above  their 

chin: 
Yet  is  their  empire  no  true  growth,  but 

humor. 
And  only  two  kings'  touch  can  cure  the 

tumor. 
As  Cato  did  his  Afric  fruits  display, 
So  we  before  your  eyes  their  Indies  lay:  ao 
All  loyal  English  will,  like  him,  conclude. 
Let  CsBsar  live,  and  Carthage  be  subdued  ! 

SONGS 


EPITHALAMIUM 
I 

The  day  is  come,  I  see  it  rise. 

Betwixt  the  bride's  and  bridegroom's  eyes; 

That  gulden  day  they  wish'd  so  long, 

Love  pick'd  it  out  amidst  the  throng; 

He  destin'd  to  himself  this  sun, 

And  took  the  reins,  and  drove. him  on; 

In  his  own  beams  he  dress'd  him  bright, 

Tet  bid  him  bring  a  better  night. 

n 
The  day  you  wish'd  arriv'd  at  last. 
You  wish  as  much  that  it  were  past;         10 
One  minute  more,  and  night  win  hide 
The  bridegroom  and  the  blushing  bride. 
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The  yirgin  now  to  bed  does  go: 
Take  care,  O  youth,  she  rise  not  so: 
She  pants  and  trembles  at  her  doom, 
And  fears  and  wishes  thou  wouldst  come. 

m 

The  bridegroom  comes,  he  comes  apace, 
With  love  and  fnry  in  his  face; 
She  shrinks  away,  he  dose  pursues, 
And  prayers  and  threats    at    once    does 
use.  20 

She,  softly  sighing,  begs  delay. 
And  with  her  hand  puts  his  away; 
Now  out  aloud  for  help  she  cries, 
And  now  despairing  shuts  her  eyes. 

II 

THE  SKA-FIGHT 

W^o  ever  saw  a  noble  sight, 
That  never  view'd  a  brave  sea-fight  I 
Hang  up  your  bloody  colors  in  the  air, 
Up  with  your  fights,  and  your  nettings  pre- 

jjare; 
Your  merry  mates  cheer,  with  a  lusty  bold 

sprite. 
Now  each  man  his  brindice,  and  then  to  the 

fight. 
St.  George,  St.  Oeorge,  we  cry. 
The  shouting  Turks  reply. 
O  now  it  begins,  and  the  gun-room  grows 

hot; 
Ply  it  with  culverin  and  with  small  shot;   10 
Hark,  does  it  not  thunder  ?  no,  't  is  the  guns' 

roar. 
The  neighboring  billows  are  tum'd  into 

gore; 
Now  each  man  must  resolve  to  die. 
For  here  the  coward  cannot  flv. 
Dnmas  and  trumpets  toll  the  knell, 
And  culverins  the  passing  bell. 
Now,  now  they  grapple,  and  now  board 

amain; 
Blow    up    the    hatches,    they're    off    all 

again: 
Give  'em  a  broadside,  the  dice  run    at 

all; 
Down   comes    the    mast   and    yard,   and 

tacklings  fall.  20 

She  grows  giddy  now,  like  blind  Fortune's 

wheel. 
She  sinks  there,  she  sinks,  she  turns  up  her 

keel. 
Who  ever  beheld  so  noble  a  sight, 
As  this  so  brave,  so  bloody  sea-fight ! 


PROLOGUE  AND    EPILOGUE    TO 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD 

SPOKEN  BY  MR.  HART,  AT    THE    ACTING 
OF  THE  SILENT  WOMAN 

[These  are  evidently  the  pieoes  to  whieh  Dry- 
den  refers  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Rochester,  dated 
1673  by  Halone,  from  internal  evidence :  "  I 
have  sent  yonr  lordship  a  prologae  and  epi- 
logue whieh  I  made  for  onr  players,  when  they 
went  down  to  Oxford.  I  hear  they  have  sno- 
oeeded ;  and  by  the  event  your  lordship  will 
judge  how  easy  't  is  to  pass  any  thing  upon  an 
nnivenrity,  and  how  gross  flattery  the  learned 
will  endure''  (fiialone,  I,  2,  11-13).  Both 
poems  were  first  printed  in  liiscellany  Poems. 
1684.] 

PROLOGUE 

What  Greece,  when  learning  flonrish'd, 

only  knew, 
Athenian  judges,  you  this  day  renew. 
Here  too  are  annual  rites  to  Pallas  done. 
And  here  poetic  prizes  lost  or  won. 
Methinks  1  see  you,  crown'd  with  olives,  sit. 
And  strike  a  sacred  horror  from  the  pit. 
A  day  of  doom  is  this  of  your  decree, 
Where  even  the  best  are  but  by  mercy 

free: 
A  day,  which  none  but  Jonson  durst  have 

wish'd  to  see. 
Here  they,  who  long  have  known  the  use- 
ful stage,  10 
Come  to  be  taught  themselves  to  teach  the 

age. 
As  your  commissioners  our  poets  go, 
To  cultivate  the  virtue  which  you  sow; 
In  your  Lycseum  first  themselves  refin'd, 
And  delegated  thence  to  humankind. 
But  as  embassadors,  when  long  from  home. 
For  new  instructions  to  their  princes  come; 
So  poets,  who  your  precepts  have  forgot, 
Return,  and  beg  they  may  be  better  taught: 
Follies  and  faults  elsewhere  by  them  are 
shown,  20 

But  by  your  manners  they  correct  their 

own. 
Th'  illiterate  writer,  empiric-like,  applies 
To  minds  diseased,  unasife,  chance  reme- 
dies: 
The  leam'd  in  schools,  where  knowledge 

first  began. 
Studies  with  care  th'  anatomy  of  man; 
Sees    virtue,  vice,  and    passions  in  their 
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And  fame  from  science,  not  from  fortune, 

draws. 
So  poetiTf  which  is  in  Oxford  made 
An  arty  m  London  only  is  a  trade. 
There  haughty  dunces,  whose  unlearned 
pen  30 

Could  ne'er  spell  grammar,  would  be  read- 
ing men. 
Such  buiM  their  poems  the  Lucretian  way; 
So  many  huddled  atoms  make  a  play; 
And  if  they  hit  in  order  b^  some  chance, 
They  call  that  nature,  which  is  ignorance. 
To  such  a  fiEune  let  mere  town-wits  aspire. 
And  their  gay  nonsense  their  own  cits  ad- 
mire. 
Oar  poet,  could  he  find  forgiyeness  here. 
Would  wish  it  rather  than  a  plaudit  there. 
He  owns  no  crown  from  those  Fnetorian 
bands,  40 

But  knows  that  right  is  in  this  senate's  hands. 
Not  impudent  enough  to  hope  your  praise,  1 
Low  at  the  Muses'  roet  his  wreath  he  lays,  > 
And,  where  he  took  it  up,  resigns  his  bays.  J 
Kings  make  their  poets  whom  themselves 

think  fit, 
But 't  18  your  suffrage  makes  authentic  wit. 

EPILOGUE 

No  poor  Dutch  peasant,  wing'd  with  all  his 

fear, 
Flies  with  more  haste,  when  the  French 

arms  draw  near, 
Than  we  with  our  poetic  train  come  down 
For  refuge  hither,  from  th'  infected  town: 
Heayen  for   our    sins    this    summer    has 

thought  fit 
To  visit  us  with  all  the  plagues  of  wit. 
A  French  troop  first  swept  all  things  in 

its  way; 
But  those  hot  Monsieurs  were  too  quick  to 

stay: 
Tet,  to  our  cost,  in  that  short  time,  we  find 
They  left  their  itch  of  novelty  behind.      10 
Tn'  Italian  merry-andrews  took    their 

place. 
And  quite  debauch'd  the  stage  with  lewd 

grimace; 
Listead  of  wit  and  humors,  your  delight 
Was  there  to  see  two  hobby-horses  fight; 
Stout  Scaramoucha  with  rush  lance  rode  in. 
And  ran  a  tilt  at  centaur  Arlequin. 
For  love  yon  heard  how  amorous  asses 

bray'd, 
And  cats  in  gutters  gave  their  serenade. 


Nature  was  out  of  countenance,  and  each 

day 
Some  new-bom  monster  shewn  you  for  a 

play.  ao 

But  when  all  fail'd,  to  strike  the  stage 

quite  dumb. 
Those  wicked  engines  call'd  machines  are 

come. 
Thunder  and  lightning  now  for  wit  are 

play'd. 
And  shortly  scenes  in  Lapland  will  be  laid: 
Art  magic  is  for  poetry  profess'd; 
And  cats  and  dogs,  and    each    obscener 

beast, 
To  which  Ecnrptian  dotards  once  did  bow. 
Upon  our  English  stage  are  worshipp'd 

now. 
Witchcraft  reigns  there,  and  raises  to  re- 
nown 
Macbeth,  the  Simon  Magus  of  the  town,  30 
Fletcher's   despis'd,  your  Jonson  out  of 

fashion. 
And  wit  the  only  drug  in  all  the  nation. 
Li  this  low  ebb  our  wares  to  you  are' 

shown; 
By  you  those  staple  authors'  worth  is 

known; 
For  wit 's  a  manufacture  of  your  own. 
When  you,  who  only  can,  their  scenes  have 

prais'd, 
We  'U  boldly  back,  and  say  their  price  is 

rais'd. 


PROLOGUE   AND   EPILOGUE 

SPOKEN   AT   THE   OPENING  OF  THE  NEW 
HOUSE,  MARCH   26,  1 674 

[These  ineoes  were  fiist  printed  in  Mi§cd- 
lany  Poenu,  1684.  The  nao  house  was  the  the- 
ater in  Dniry  Lane,  built  for  the  King's  Com- 
pany on  designs  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.] 


PROLOGUE 

A  PLAIN-BUILT  house,  after  so  long  a  stay, 
Will  send  you  half-unsatisfied  away; 
When,  falrn  from  your  expected  pomp, 

you  find 
A  bare  convenience  only  is  design'd. 
Tou,  who  each  day  can  theaters  behold, 
Like  Nero's  palace,  shining  all  with  gold. 
Our  mean  ungilded  stage  will  scorn,  we 

fear. 
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And,  for  the  homely  room,  disdain  the  cheer. 
Yet  now  cheap  druggets  to  a  mode  are  ^ 

gruwuy 
And  a  plain  snit,  since  we  can  make 

but  one,  10 

Is  better  than  to  be  by  tamish'd  gau- 

dry  known. 
They  who   are   by  yonr  favors  wealthy 

made, 
With  miffhty  sums  may  carry  on  the  trade: 
We,  broken  bankers,  half  destroy'd  by^ 

fire, 
With  our  small  stock  to  humble  roofs 

retire: 
Pity  our  loss,  while  you  their  pomp  ad- 
mire. 
For  fame  and  honor  we  no  longer  strive. 
We  vield  in  both,  and  only  beg  to  live: 
Unable  to  support  their  vast  expense. 
Who  build  and  treat  with  such  magnifi- 
cence ;  ao 
That,  like  th'  ambitious  monarohs  of  the 

age, 
They  give  the  law  to  our  provincial  stage: 
Great  neighbors  enviously  promote  excess, 
While  they  impose  their  splendor  on  the 

less. 
But  only  fools,  and  they  of  vast  estate,    1 
Th'  extremity  of  modes  will  imitate,         I 
The  dangling  knee-fringe,  and  the  bib-  | 

cravat.  J 

Yet  if  some  pride  with  want  may  be  allow'd. 
We  in  our  plainness  may  be  justly  proud: 
Our  royal  master  will'd  it  should  be  so;   30 
Whate'er  he 's  pleas'd  to  own,  can  need  no 

show: 
That  sacred  name  gives  ornament  and  grace. 
And,  like  his  stamp,  makes  basest  metals 

pass. 
'T  were  folly  now  a  stately  pile  to  raise. 
To  build  a  playhouse  while   you  throw 

down  {uays. 
Whilst  scenes,  machines,  and  empty  operas 

reign. 
And  for  the  pencil  you  the  pen  disdain. 
While  troops  of  famish'd  Frenchmen  hither 

drive, 
And  laugh  at  those  upon  whose  alms  they 

live: 
Old  English  authors  vanish,  and  give  place 
To  these  new  conqu'rors  of  the  Norman 

race.  41 

More  tamely  than  your  fathers  you  submit: 
You  're  now  grown  vassals  to  'em  in  your 

wit. 


Mark,  when  they  play,  how  our  fine  fops 
advance 

The   mighty  merits   of  these  men   of 
franco. 

Keep  time,  cry  Ben^  and  humor  the  ca- 
dence. 

Well,  please  yourselves;  but  sure  'tis  un- 
derstood 

That  French   machines   have  ne'er  done 
England  good. 

I  would  not  prophesy  our  house's  fate: 

But  while  vam  shows  and  scenes  you  over- 
rate, 50 

'Tistobefear'd 

That  as  a  fire  the  former  house  o'erthrew. 

Machines  and  tempests  will  destroy  the  new. 

EPILOGUE 

Tho'  what  our  Prologue  said  was  sadly 
true. 

Yet,  gentlemen,  our   homely  house    is 
new, 

A  charm  that  seldom  fails  with  wicked 
you. 

A  country  lip  may  have  the  velvet  touch; 

Tho'  she 's  no  lady,  you  may  think  her 
such: 

A  strong  imagination  may  do  much. 

But  you,  loud  sirs,  who  thro'  your  curhi 
look  big. 

Critics  in  plume  and  white  valiancy  wig; 

Who  loUine  on  our  foremost  benches  sit. 

And  still  diarge  first,  the  true  forlorn  of 

wit;  10 

Whose  favors,  like  the  sun,  warm  where 
you  roll, 

Yet  you,  like  him,  have  neither  heat  nor 
soul: 

So  may  your  hats  your  f oretops  never  press, 

Untouch'd  your  ribbonds,  sacred  be  your 
dress; 

So  may  you  slowly  to  old  age  advance. 

And  have  th'  excuse  of  youth  for  igno- 
rance; 

So  may  fop-comer  full  of  noise  remain. 

And  drive  far  ofi^  the  dull  attentive  train; 

So  may  yonr  midnight  scourings   happy 
prove. 

And  morning  batt'ries  force  your  way  to 
love;  so 

So  may  not  France  your  warlike  hands  re- 
call, 

But  leave  you  by  each  other's  swords  to  fall, 

As  you  come  here  to  ruffle  vizard  punk. 
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When  sober,  rail,  and  roar  when  you  are 

drank, 
fint  to  the  wits  we  can  some  merit  plead, 
And  urge  what  by  themselves  has  oft  been 

said: 
Our  honse  relieves  the  ladies  from  the 

frights 
Of  ill-pav'd  streets,  and  long  dark  winter 

nights; 
The  Flanders  horses  from  a  cold  bleak  road, 
Where  bears  in  furs  dare  scarcely  look 

abroad;  30 

The  audience  from  worn  plays  and  fustian 

staff 
Of  rhyme,  more  nauseous  than  three  boys 

in  buff. 
Tho'  in  their  house  the  poets'  heads  appear, 
We  hope  we  may  presume  their  wits  are 

here. 
The  best  which  they  reserved  they  now 

win  play, 
For,  like  kmd  cuckolds,  tho'  w'  have  not 

the  way 
To  please,  we  11  find  you  abler  men  who 

may. 
If  they  should  fail,  for  last  recruits  we' 

breed 
A  troop  of  frisking  Monsieurs  to  suc- 
ceed: 
Ton  know  the  French  sure  cards  at  time 

of  need.  40 


PROLOGUE  AND  EPILOGUE  TO 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD, 
1674 

[The  prologpae  below  was  first  printed  in 
Miscellany  Poems,  1684,  \rith  the  heading 
Prologue  to  the  University  of  Oaford,  1674, 
Spoken  by  Mr.  Hart,  Written  by  Mr,  Dryden. 
After  it  follows  Emlogus,  Spoken  by  Mrs,  Bou- 
tell.  Written  by  Mr,  Dryden,  Six  pages  Uter 
the  same  epilogue  is  reprinted,  witn  imrignifi- 
eaot  varictioos  of  text,  bnt  headed  Epilogue  to 
Oxford:  Bpoken  by  Mrs,  Marshal,  Writ  by  Mr, 
Dryden.    The  latter  text  is  here  followed.] 

PROLOGUE 

SPOKEN  BY  MR.  HART 

Poets,  your  subjects,  have  their  parts  aa- 

sign'd 
T*  unbeiM,  and  to  divert  their  sovereign's 

mind: 


When  tir'd  with  following  nature,  you  think 

fit 
To  seek  repose  in  the  cool  shades  of  wit. 
And,  from  the  sweet  retreat,  with  joy  sur- 
vey 
What  rests,  and  what  is  conquer'd,  of  the 

way. 
Here,  free  yourselves  from  envy,  care,  and 

strife. 
You  view  the  various  turns  of  human  life: 
Safe  in  our  scene,  thro'  dangerous  courts 

you  go, 
And,  undebauch'd,  the  vice  of  cities  know.  10 
Your  theories  are  here  to  practice  brought, 
As  in  mechanic  operations  wrought; 
And    man,  the  little  world,  before    yon 

set. 
As  once  the  sphere  of  crystal  shew'd  the 

great. 
Blest  sure  are  you  above  all  mortal  kind. 
If    to  your    fortunes  you  can  suit    your 

mind: 
Content  to  see,  and  shun,  those  ills  we 

show, 
And  crimes  on  theaters  alone  to  know. 
With  joy  we  bring  what  our  dead  authors 

writ. 
And  beg  from  you  the  value  of  their  wit:  ao 
That  Shakespeare's,  Fletcher's,  and  great 

Jonson's  claim 
May  be  renew'd  from  those  who  gave  them 

fame. 
None  of  our  living  poets  dare  appear; 
For  Muses  so  severe  are  worshipp'd  here. 
That,  conscious  of  their  faults,  they  shun  ^ 

the  eve,  I 

And,  as  profane,  from  sacred  places  fly,    | 
Rather  than  see  th'  offended  Grod,  and  die.  J 
We  bring  no  imperfections  but  our  own; 
Such  faults  as  made  are  by  the  makers 

shown: 
And  you  have  been  so  kind,  that  we  may 

boast,  30 

The  greatest  judges  stiU  can  pardon  most. 
Poets  must  stoop,  when  they  would  please 

our  pit, 
Debas'd  even  to  the  level  of  their  wit; 
Disdaining  that  which  yet  they  know  will 

take, 
Hating  themselves  what  their  applause  must 

make. 
But  when  to  praise  from  you  they  would 

aspire, 
Tho'  they  like  eagles  mount,  your  Jove  is 

higher. 
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So  &r  your  knowledge  all    their  pow'r 

transcends 
Am  what  should  be,  beyond  what  u,  extends. 

EPILOGUE 

SPOKEN  BY  MRS.   MARSHALL 

Oft  has  our  poet  wish'd,  this  happy  seat 

Might  prove  his  fading  Muse^s  kst  re- 
treat: 

I  wonder'd  at  his  wish,  but  now  I  find 

He  here  sought  quiet,  and  content  of  mind; 

Which  noiseful  towns  and  courts  can  neyer 
know, 

And  only  in  the  shades  like  laurels  grow. 

Youth,  ere  it  sees  the  world,  here  studies 
rest, 

And    acre   returning    thence   concludes  it 


What  wonder  if  we  court  that  happiness 
Yearly  to  share,  which   hourly  you  pos- 


Teaching  ev'n  you,  while  the  vez'd  world 

we  show, 
Your    peace    to  value  more,  and    better 

know? 
T  is  all  we  can  return  for  favors  past. 
Whose  holy  memory  shall  ever  last. 
For  patronage  from  him  whose  care  pre- 
sides 
O'er  every  noble  art,  and  every  science 

guides: 
Bathurst,  a  name  the  leam'd  with  rey'rence 

know. 
And  scarcely  more  to  his  own  Virgil  owe; 
Whose  age  enjoys  but  what  his  youth  de- 
served, 
To  rule  those    Muses  whom    before    he 
serv'd.  ao 

His  learning,  and  untainted  manners  too. 
We  find,  Athenians,  are  derived  to  you: 
Such  ancient  hospitality  there  rests 
In  yours,  as  dwelt  in  the  first  Grecian 


Where  kindness  was  religion  to  their 


Such  modesty  did  to  our  sex  appear,         1 
As,  had  there  been  no  laws,  we  need  not  I 

fear,  ( 

Since  each  of  you  was  our  protector  here.  J 
Converse  so  chaste,  and  so  strict  virtue 

shown, 
As  might  Apollo  with  the  Muses  own.      30 
Till  our  return,  we  must  despair  to  find 
Judges  so  just,  so  knowing,  and  so  kind. 


EPILOGUE  INTENDED  TO  HAVE 
BEEN  SPOKEN  BY  THE  LADY 
HENR.  MAR.  WENTWORTH, 
WHEN  CALISTO  WAS  ACTED 
AT  COURT 

[This  epologue  is  by  no  means  oertainly  the 
work  of  Dryden.  It  was  fint  printed,  with- 
out any  ucription  to  Dryden,  in  MisceUan]/ 
Poemsy  1684,  near  the  end  of  the  volume,  apart 
from  the  other  prologues  and  epilogues,  and 
just  before  the  translation  of  Virgil's  EdogueM, 
which  is  paged  separately.  It  was  evidently 
inserted  in  l£e  volume  as  an  afterthought ;  in 
the  table  of  contents  it  is  put  oat  of  its  natural 
order,  at  the  close  of  the  list  of  prologues  and 
epilogues.  Dryden*8  name  was  first  joined  to 
the  piece  in  1702,  in  the  third  edition  of  Mis- 
cellanv  Poems,  the  First  Part, 

CalistOf  or  The  Chaste  Nywphj  a  masque  by 
John  Growne,  was  presented  at  Court  in  1675 
by  a  company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The 
Ididy  Mary  and  the  Lady  Anne,  daughters  of 
the  buke  of  York,  played  the  parts  of  Galisto 
and  of  her  eompanion,  Nyphe  (see  line  20  be- 
low); Lady  Wentworth,  afterwards  mistreas 
of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  who  himself  was 
among  "  the  persons  of  quality  of  the  men  that 
danocMl,"  represented  Jupiter.  J 

As  Jupiter  I  made  my  court  in  vain; 

I  'U  now  assume  my  native  shape  again. 

I  'm  weary  to  be  so  unkindly  us'd, 

And  would  not  be  a  god,  to  be  refns'd. 

State  grows  uneasy  when  it  hinders  love; 

A  glorious  burden,  which  the  wise  re- 
move. 

Now,  as  a  nvmph,  I  need  not  sue,  nor  try 

The  force  of  any  lightning  but  the  eye. 

Beauty  and  youth  more  than  a  god  com- 
mand; 

No  Jove  could  e'er  the  force  of  these  with- 
stand. 10 

T  is  here  that  sovereign  pow'r  admits  dis- 
pute; 

Beauty  sometimes  is  justly  absolute. 

Our  sullen  Catos,  whatsoe'er  they  say, 

Even  while  they  frown  and  dictate  laws, 
obey. 

You,  mighty  sir,  our  bonds  more  easy 
make, 

And  gracefidly,  what  all  must  suffer,  take: 

Above  those  forms  the  grave  affect  to  wear; 

For  't  is  not  to  be  wise  to  be  severe. 

True  wisdom  may  some  gallantry  admit, 

And  soften  business  with  the  cluurms  of 
wit.  20 
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These  peaceful  triumphs  with  your  cares 

you  bought, 
And  from  the  midst  of  fighting  uations 

brought. 
You  only  hear  it  thunder  from  afar, 
And  sit  in  peace  the  arbiter  of  war. 
Peace,  the  loath'd  manna,  which  hot  brains 

despise. 
You  knew  its  worth,  and  made  it  early 

prize: 
And  in  its  happy  leisure  sit  and  see 
The  promises  of  more  felicity: 
Two  glorious  nymphs  of  your  one  godlike 

line. 
Whose  morning  rays  like  noontide  strike 

and  shine;  30 

Whom  yon  to  suppliant  monarchs  shall  dis- 
pose, 
To  bind  your  friends,  and  to  disarm  your 

foes. 


PROLOGUE   AND   EPILOGUE  TO 
AURENG-ZEBE 

[This,  the  last  of  Dryden's  rhymed  heroic 
pUjB,  was  acted  in  1675,  being  entered  on  the 
Siaticnen'  Begister  on  NoTember  29  of  that 
year  (Malone,  I,  1, 115).  It  was  published  in 
1676.] 

PROLOGUE 

Our  author,  by  experience,  finds  it  true, 
T  is  much  moro  hud  to  please  himself  than 

you; 
And  out  of  no  f eign'd  modesty,  this  day 
Damns  his  laborious  trifle  of  a  play: 
Not  that  it 's  worse  than  what  beforo  he  writ, 
But  he  has  now  another  taste  of  ^jt; 
And,  to  confess  a  truth,  (tho'  out  ot  time,) 
Grows  weary  of  his  long-lov'd  mistress, 

Bhyme.  8 

Passion  's  too  fieroe  to  be  in  fetters  bound, 
And  naturo  flies  him  like  enchanted  ground. 
What  verse  can  do,  he  has  perform'd  in  this, 
Which  he  prosumes  the  most  correct  of  his; 
fiut  spite  of  all  his  pride,  a  secrot  shame 
Inyados  his  breast  at  Shakespearo's  sacrod 

name: 
Aw'd  when  he  hears  his  godlike  Romans 


He,  in  a  just  despair,  would  quit  the  stage; 
And  to  an  age  less  polish'd,  moro  unskilrd, 
Does,  with  ^^a^^m^  the  foromost  honors 
yield. 


As  with  the  greater  dead  he  dares  not 

strive. 
He  would  not  match  his  verse  with  those 

who  live:  ao 

ttLet  him  retire,  betwixt  two  ages  cast,  tf 

^The  first  of  this,  and  hindmost  of  the  last.    I 
A  losing  gamester,  let  him  sneak  away; 
He  bears  no  ready  money  from  the  play. 
The  &ite  which  governs  poets  thought  it  fit 
He  should  not  raise  his  fortunes  by  his  wit. 
The  clergy  thrive,  and  the  litigious  bar; 
Dull  heroes  fatten  with  the  spoils  of  war: 
All  southern  vices,  Heav'n  be  prais'd,  are 

here; 
But  wit 's  a  luxury  you  think  too  dear.     30 
When  you  to  cultivate  the  plant  are  loth, 
'T  is  a  shrewd  sign  't  was  never  of  your 

growth; 
And  wit  in  northern  climates  will  not  blow, 
Except,  like  orange  trees,  'tis  hous'd  from 

snow. 
There  needs  no  care  to  put  a  playhouse 

down, 
'T  is  the  most  desart  place  of  aU  the  town: 
We  and  our  neighbors,  to  speak  proudly, 

are. 
Like  monarohs,  ruin'd  with  expensive  war; 
While,  like  wise  English,  unconcerned  you 

sit. 
And  see  us  play  the  tragedy  of  wit.  40 

EPILOGUE 

A  FRETTT  task  I  and  so  I  told  the  fool. 
Who  needs  would  undertake  to  please  by 

rule: 
He  thought  that,  if  his  characters  were  good, 
The  scenes  entire,  and  freed  from  noise  and 

blood. 
The  action  g^reat,  yet  ciroumscrib'd  by  time, 
The  words  not  foro'd,but  sliding  into  rhyme. 
The  passions  rais'd  and  calm'd  by  just  de- 
grees, 
As  tides  are  swelled,  and  then  retire  to  seas; 
He  thought,  in  hitting  these,  his  business 

done, 
Tho'  he,  perhaps,  has  fail'd  in  ev'ry  one:  10 
But,  after  all,  a  poet  must  confess. 
His  art 's  like  physic,  but  a  happy  g^ss. 
Tour  pleasure  on  your  fancy  must  depend: 
The  lady 's  pleas'd,  just  as  she  likes  her 

friend. 
No  song  I  no  dance !  no  show  I  he  fears 

you  'U  say 
You  love  all  naked  beauties  but  a  play. 
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He  much  mistakes  your  methods  to  de- 
light, 
And,  like  the  French,  abhors  onr  taiget 

fight, 
But  those  damn'd  dogs  can  never  be  i'  th' 

right. 
True  English  hate  your  Monsieurs'  paltry 

arts,  20 

For  you  are  all  silk- weayers  in  your  hearts. 
Bold  Britons,  at  a  brave  Bear  Garden  fray. 
Are  rous'd;    and,   clatt'ring    sticks,    cry: 

«Phiy,play,  plavl" 
Meantime,  your  futhy  foreigner  will  stare 
And  mutter  to  himself:    **Ha^  gei\s  bar- 

barer' 
And,  gad,  't  is  well  he  mutters;  well  for 

him; 
Our  butchers  else  would  tear  him  limb  from 

limb. 
T  is  true,  the  time  may  comd,  your  sons 

may  be 
Infected  with  this  French  civility; 
But  this  in  after-aees  will  be  done:  30 

Our  poet  writes  a  hundred  years  too  soon. 
This  age  comes  on  too  slow,  or  he  too  fast; 
And  early  springs  are  subject  to  a  blast  I 
Who  would  excel,  when  few  can  make  a  test 
Betwixt  indiff 'rent  writing  and  the  best  ? 
For  favors  cheap  and  conunon  who  would 

strive, 
Which,  like  abandoned  prostitutes,  you  give  ? 
Yet  scatter'd  here  and  there  I  some  Iwhold 
Who  can  discern  the  tinsel  from  the  eold: 
To  these  he  writes;  and,  if  by  them  aUow'd, 
T  is  their  prerogative  to  rule  the  crowd.  41 
For  he  more  fears,  like  a  presuming  man. 
Their  votes  who  cannot  judge,  than  theirs 

who  can. 


EPILOGUE     TO     THE     MAN     OF 
MODE 

OR,  SIR  FOPLING  FLUTTER 

[This  comedy,  by  Sir  (George  Etherege,  was 
acted  and  published  in  1676.  Dryden  had  a 
hearty  admiration  for  Etherege,  as  a  writer  of 
f^nnine  comic  power:  see  nis  Letter  to  Sir 
George  Etherege,  p.  214,  below ;  and  Mac  Fleck- 
noe,  lines  151-154,  p.  136,  below.] 

Most  modem  wits  such  monstrous  fools 

have  shown. 
They  seem'd  not  of  Heav'n's  making,  but 

their  own. 


Those  nauseous  harlequins  in  farce  may 

pass. 
But  there  goes  more  to  a  substantial  ass  I 
Something  of  man  must  be  expos'd  to  view, 
That,  gallants,  they  may  more  resemble  you. 
Sir  Fopling  is  a  fool  so  nicely  writ, 
The  ladies  would  mistake  him  for  a  wit; 
And,  when  he  sings,  talks  loud,  and  oocks, 

would  cry: 
**  I  vow,  methinks  he 's  pretty  compaxnr:  10 
So  brisk,  so  gay,  so  travel'd,  so  remi'd. 
As  he  took  pains  to  graif  upon  his  kind." 
True  fops  help  nature's  work,  and  go  to 

school, 
To  file  and  finish  God-A'mighty's  fool. 
Yet  none  Sir  Fopling  him,  or  him  can  call; 
He  's  knight  o'  th'  shire,  and  represents  ye 

alL 
From  each  he  meets  he  culls  whate'er  he 

can; 
Legion 's  his  name,  a  people  in  a  man. 
His  bullnr  folly  gathers  as  it  goes, 
And,  rolling  o'er  vou,  like  a  snowball  grows. 
His  various  modes  from  various  fathers 

follow;  21 

One  taught  the  toss,  and  one  the  new 

French  wallow: 
His  sword  knot  this,  his  orevat  this  design'd ; 
And  this,  the  yard-long  snake  he  twirb  be- 
hind. 
From  one  the  sacred  periwig  he  gain'd. 
Which  wind  ne'er  blew,  nor  touch  of  hat 

profan'd. 
Another's  diving  bow  he  did  adore, 
Which  with  a  shoe  casts  all  the  hair  before. 
Till  he  with  full  decorum  brings  it  back. 
And  rises  with  a  water-spmiel  shake.       30 
As  for  his  songs  (the  ladies'  dear  delight). 
Those  sure  he  took  from  most  of  you  who 

write. 
Yet  every  man  is  safe  from  what  he  fear'd; 
For  no  one  fool  is  hunted  from  the  herd. 


PROLOGUE   TO   CIRCE 

[This  tragedy,  by  Charles  Davenant,  son  of 
Sir  William,  was  probably  acted  late  in  1676 
or  early  in  1677;  the  songs  in  Circe  are 
mentioned  in  the  Term  Catmogue  for  Easter 
Teim  (May),  1677,  the  phiy  itself  in  that  for 
Trinity  Term  (Jnly)  of  the  same  year.  Downes 
terms  Circe  an  opera ;  it  is  in  fact  a  spectaon- 
lar  heroic  play,  with  many  songs  interspersed. 
The  prologue  is  extant  in  two  forms,  of  which 
the  later  (given  first  below)  was  printed  in 
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MisetUamf  Poems,  1684,  wiUi  the  heading,  An 
Epilogue,  written  by  Mr,  Dryden.  The  earlier 
fonn  was  printed  with  the  play  in  1677.] 

Werb  joa  but  half  so  wise  as  y'  are  seyere, 
Onr  Touthful  poet  should  not  need  to  fear: 
To  his  green  years  y onr  censures  you  would 

suit, 
Not  blast  Uie  blossom,  but  expect  the  fruit. 
The  sex  that  best  does  pleasure  understand. 
Will  always  choose  to  err  on  t'other  hand. 
They  chedc  not  him  that 's  awkward  in  de- 

Hght, 
But  dap  the  young  rogue's  cheek,  and  set 

him  right. 
Thus  hearten^  well  and  flesh'd  upon  his  prey. 
The  youth  may  tooyc  a  man  another  day.    xo 
Your  Ben  ana  fletcher,  in  their  first  young 

%ht, 
Did  no  Volwmey  no  Arbaces  write; 
But  hopp'd  about,  and  short  excursions ' 

made 
From  bough  to  bough,  as  if  they  were 

afraid. 
And  each  were  guilty  of  some  Slighted 

Maid, 
Shakespeare's  own  Muse  her  Pericles  first 


re; 

The  Prince  of  Tyre  was  elder  than  the  Moor: 

'Tis  miracle  to  see  a  first  good  play; 

All  hawthorns  do  not  bloom  on  Christmas- 
day. 

A  slender  poet  must  have  time  to  grow,   ao 

And  spread  and  burnish  as  his  brothers  do. 

Who  still  looks  lean,  sure  with  some  pox 
is  curst; 

But  no  man  can  be  Falstaff-fat  at  first 

Then  danm  not,  but  indulge  his  stew'd 
essa3rs. 

Encourage  lum,  and  bloat  him  up  with 
praise. 

Thai  he  may  get  more  bulk  before  he  dies: 

He  'b  not  yet  fed  enough  for  sacrifice. 

Perhaps,  if  now  your  grace  you  will  not 
grudge. 

He  may  grow  up  to  write,  and  you  to  judge. 

[The  Prologue  printed  in  the  first  edition 
agieee  with  the  above  for  ten  lines.  It  then 
ooutuiaes  as  follows :] 

For  your  own  sakes,  instruct  him  when  he 's 

out; 
Ton  11  find  him  mend  his  work  at  every 

bout. 


When  some  yotmg  lusty  thief  is  pass-1 
ing  by,  I 

How  many  of  your  tender  kind  will  cry:  [ 
**  A  proper  fellow,  pity  he  should  die  !  J 
He  might  be  sav'd  uid  thank  us  for  our 

pains: 
There's  such  a  stock  of  love  within  his 

veins." 
These  argpmients  the  women  may  persuade. 
But  move  not  you,  the  brothers  of  the  trade ; 
Who,  scattering  your  infection  thro'  the 

pit,  20 

With  aching  hearts  and  empty  purses  sit, 
To  take  your  dear  five  shillings'  worth 

of  wit. 
The  praise  you  give  him  in  your  kindest 

mood 
Comes  dribbling  from  you,  just  like  drops 

of  blood; 
And  then  you  clap  so  civiUy,  for  fear 
The  loudness  might  offend  your  neighbor's 

ear, 
That  we  suspect  your    gloves  are    lin'd 

within. 
For  silence  sake,  and  cotton'd  next  the  skin. 
From  these  usurpers  we  appeal  to  you, 
The  only  knowing,  only  judging  few;        30 
You,  who  in  private  have  this  play  allow'd. 
Ought   to  maintain  your  sufi&age  to  the 

crowd. 
The  captive  once  submitted  to  your  bands 
You  should  protect  from  death  by  vulgar 

hands. 


TO   MR.  LEE,  ON   HIS   ALEX- 
ANDER 

^This  poem  waspublished  in  1677,  in  The 
Rival  Queens,  or  Tne  Death  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  by  Nathaniel  Lee.  The  play  is  entered 
on  the  Term  Catalogue  for  Michaelmas  Term 
(November).  For  Lee  Dryden  had  a  warm  re- 
g^ard,  mixed  with  a  trifle  of  oondesoension.  Li 
a  letter  to  Dennis  he  writes:  '^I  remember, 
I>oor  Nat.  Lee,  who  was  then  upon  the  verge 
of  madness,  yet  made  a  sober  and  a  witty  an- 
swer to  a  bad  poet,  who  told  him  it  was  an 
easie  thing  to  write  like  a  madman.  *No,' 
said  he,  Mt  is  very  difficolt  to  write  like  a 
madman,  but  it  is  a  very  easie  matter  to  write 
like  a  fool ' "  (Malone,  I,  2;  36,  86).] 

The  blast  of  common  censure  could  I  fear. 
Before  your  play  my  name  should  not  ap- 
pear; 


So 
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For  'twill  be  thoaght,  and  with  some  color 

too, 
Ipaj  the  bribe  I  first  received  from  you; 
That  mutual  vouchers  for  our  fame  we 

stand. 
And  play  the  game  into  each  other's  hand; 
And  as  cheap  pen'ortbs  to  ourselves  afford, 
As  BesBus  ana  the  brothers  of  the  sword. 
Such  libels  private  men  may  well  endure, 
When  states  and  kings  themselves  are  not 

secure;  10 

For  ill  men,  conscious  of  their  inward  guilt, 
Think  the  best  actions  on  by-ends  are  built. 
And  yet  my  silence  had  not  'scap'd  their 

spite; 
Then,  envy  had  not  suffered  me  to  write; 
For,  since  I  could  not  ignorance  pretend. 
Such  worth  I  must  or  envy  or  commend. 
So  many  candidates  there  stand  for  wit, 
A  place  in  court  is  scarce  so  hard  to  get: 
In  vain  they  crowd  each  other  at  the  door; 
For  ev'n  reversions  are  all  bege^'d  before:  ao 
Desert,  how  known  soe'er,  is  long  delay'd; 
And  then,  too,  fools  and  Imaves  are  better 

paid. 
Yet,  as  some  actions  bear  so  great  a  name. 
That  courts  themselves  are  just  for  fear  of 

shame; 
So  has  the  mighty  merit  of  ^our  play 
Extorted  praise,  and  forc'd  itself  a  way. 
T  is  here  as  't  is  at  sea;  who  farthest  goes, 
Or  dares  the  most,  makes  all  the  rest  his 

foes. 
Yet,  when  some  virtue  much  outgrows  the 

rest, 
It  shoots  too  fast  and  high  to  be  oppressed; 
As  his  heroic  worth  struck  envy  dumb,    31 
Who  took  the  Dutchman,  and  who  cut  the 

boom. 
Such  praise  is  yours,  while  you  the  passions 

move, 
That 't  is  no  longer  f  eign'd,  't  is  real  love. 
Where  nature  triumphs  over  wretched  art; 
We  only  warm  the  head,  but  you  the  heart. 
Always  you  warm  !  and  if  the  rising  year. 
As  in  hot  regions,  bring  the  sun  too  near, 
'T  is  but  to  make  your  fragrant  spices  blow. 
Which  in  our  colcler  climates  will  not  grow. 
They  only  think  you  animate  your  theme  41 
With  too  much  nre,  who  are  themselves  all 

phle'me. 
Prizes  would  be  for  lags  of  slowest  pace. 
Were  cripples  made  the  judges  of  the  race. 
Despise  those  drones,   who  praise,  while 

they  accuse 


The  too  much  vigor  of  ^our  vouthful  Muse. 
That  humble  style  wmch  they  their  virtue 

make. 
Is  in  your  pow'r;  you  need  but  stoop  and 

take. 
Your  beauteous  images  must  be  allowed 
By  all,  but  some  vile  poets  of  the  crowd.  50 
But  how  should  any  signpost  dauber  know 
The  worth  of  Titian  or  of  Angelo  ? 
Hard  features  every  bungler  can  command; 
To  draw  true  beauty  shews  a  master's  hand. 


PROLOGUE  AND   EPILOGUE  TO 
ALL   FOR  LOVE 

OR,  THE  WORLD  WELL  LOST 

[This,  Dryden's  finest  tragedv,  treats  the 
f  amiUar  theme  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  in  a 
style  that  owes  much  to  the  study  of  Shake- 
speare. It  was  probably  acted  in  1677,  since  it 
was  entered  on  the  StcUionart^  Register  on 
January  31, 1678  (Malone,  1, 1, 116),  and  pab- 
lished  in  the  same  year.] 

PROLOGUE 

What  flocks  of  critics  hover  here  to-day,  l 
As  vultures  wait  on  armies  for  their  I 

prey,  f 

All  gaping  for  the  carcass  of  a  play  I        J 
With  croaking  notes  they  bode  some  dire 

event. 
And  follow  dying  poets  by  the  scent. 
Ours    gives   himself    for    gone;    y'  haye 

watch'd  your  time  I 
He  fights  this  day  unarm'd,  —  without  his 

rhyme;  — 
And  brings  a  tale  which  often  has  been 

told; 
As  sad  as  Dido's;  and  almost  as  old. 
His  hero,  whom  you  wits  his  bully  call,    10 
Bates  of  his  mettle,  and  scarce  rants  at  all: 
He 's  somewhat  lewd,  but  a  well-meaning 

mind; 
Weeps  much,  fights  little,  but  is  wondrous 

kind. 
In  short,  a  pattern,  and  companion  fit. 
For  all  the  keeping  Tonics  of  the  pit. 
I  could  name  more:  a  wife,  and  mistress 

too; 
Both  (to  be  plain)  too  good  for  most  of 

you: 
The  wife  well-natur'd,  and  the  mistress 

true. 


EPILOGUE  TO   MITHRIDATES,  KING  OF  PONTUS 
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Now,  poetSy  if  your  fame  has  been  his 

caze, 
Allow  him  all  the  candor  700  can  spare,  ao 
A  biaye  man  scorns  to  qnarrel  once  a  day; 
Like  Hectors,  in  at  eyery  petty  fray. 
Let  those  find  fault  whose  wit's  so  very 

small. 
They  're  need  to  show  that  they  can  think 

at  all; 
Errors,  like  straws,  upon  the  surface  flow; 
He  who  would  searoh  for  pearls  must  diye 

below. 
Fops  majr  have  leaye  to  leyel  all  they  can, 
As  pigmies  would  be  glad  to  loo  a  man. 
Half-wits  are  fleas;  so  little  ana  so  light, 
We  scarce  could  know  they  liye,  but  that 

they  bite.  30 

But,  as  the  rich,  when  tir'd  with  daily 

feasts. 
For  change,  become  their  next  poor  ten- 
ant's guests, 
Drink  hearty  draughts  of  ale  from  plain 

brown  bowls. 
And  snatch  the  homely  rasher  from  the 

coals; 
So  you,  retiring  from  much  better  cheer. 
For  once,  may  yenture  to  do  penance  here. 
And  since  that  plenteous  autumn  now  is 

Whose  grapes  and  peaches  haye  indulged 
your  taste,  * 

Take  in  good  part,  from  our  poor  poet's 
board, 

Soeh  riyel'd  fruits  as  winter  can  afford.   40 

EPILOGUE 

Poets,  like  disputants,  when  reasons  fail, 
Haye  one  sure  refuge  left  —  and  that 's  to 

ndL 
Fop^  coxcomb,  fool,  are  thunder'd  thro'  the 

pit, 
And  this  is  all  their  equipage  of  wit. 
We  wonder  how  the  deyil  this  diff'rence 

grows. 
Betwixt  our  fools  in  yerse,  and  yours  in 

prose: 
For,  'fuUi,  the  qnarrel  riehtly  understood. 
Tig  ciyil  war  with  their  own  flesh  and 

blood. 
The  threadbare  author  hates  the  gaudy 

coat. 
And  swears  at  the  gilt  coach,  but  swears 

afoot:  10 

For  'tis  obsery'd  of  eyery  scribbling  man. 


He  grows  a  fop  as  &st  as  e'er  he  can; 
Prunes  up,  and  asks  his  oracle,  the  glass. 
If  pink  or  purple  best  become  his  face. 
For  our  poor  wretch,  he  neither  rails  nor ' 

prays; 
Nor  likes  your  wit  just  as  you  like  his 

plays; 
He  has  not  yet  so  much  of  Mr.  Bayes. , 
He  does  his  best;  and  if  he  cannot  please. 
Would  quietly  sue  out  his  writ  ofecue. 
Yet,  if  he  might  his  own  grand  jury  call,  ao 
By  the  fair -sex  he  begs  to  stand  or  &11. 
Let   CsBsar's   power  the   men's   ambition 

moye. 
But  grace  yon  him  who  lost  the  world  for 

loye ! 
Yet  if  some  antiquated  lad^  say. 
The  last  age  is  not  copied  m  his  play; 
Heay'n  help  the  man  who  for  that  face 

must  drudge. 
Which  only  has  the  wrinkles  of  a  judge. 
Let  not  the  young  and  beauteous  join  with 

those; 
For,  should  you  raise  such  numerous  hosts 

of  foes. 
Young  wits  and  sparks  he  to  his  aid  must 

call;  30 

T  is  more  than  one  man's  work  to  please 

you  all. 


EPILOGUE    TO    MITHRIDATES, 
KING   OF   PONTUS 

[This  tragedy,  by  Lee,  was  published  in 
1678,  being  Uoensed  for  the  press  on  March  28. 
The  following  epilogue  is  taken  from  the  first 
edition.  Soott  prints  another  epilogue,  from  a 
broadside,  but  gives  no  proof  that  it  is  by  Dry- 
*den.] 


You ' VE  seen  a  pair  of  faithful  loyers  die : ' 

And  much  you  care,  for  most  of  you  will 
cry, 

T  was  a  just  judgment  on  their  con- 
stancy. 

For,  Heay'n  be  thank'd,  we  liye  in  such  an 

When  no  man  dies,  for  loye,  but  on  the 

stage: 
And  eVn  those  martyrs  are  but  rare  in 

plays; 
A  cursed  sign  how  much  true  faith  decays. 
Loye  is  no  more  a  yiolent  desire; 
T  is  a  mere  metaphor,  a  painted  fire. 
In  all  our  sex,  the  name,  examin'd  well,  10 
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Is  pride  to  gain*  and  yanil^  to  tell. 
In  woman,  ^  is  of  subtile  int'rest  made: 
Curse  on  the  punk  that  made  it  first  a  trade ! 
She  first  did  wit's  prerogative  remove. 
And  made  a  fool  presume  to  prate  of  love. 
Let  honor  and  preferment  go  for  g^ld, 
But  elorious  beiEtuty  is  not  to  be  sold: 
Or,  if  it  be,  't  is  at  a  rate  so  high. 
That  nothing  but  adoring  it  should  buy. 
Yet  the  rich  cullies  may  their  boasting 

spare;  20 

They  purchase  but  sophisticated  ware. 
T  is  prodigality  that  buys  deceit, 
Where  boui  the  giver  and  the  taker  cbeat. 
Men  but  refine  on  the  old  half-crown  way; 
And  women  fight,  like  Swizzers,  for  their 

pay. 


PROLOGUE,  EPILOGUE,  AND 
SONG  FROM  THE  KIND 
KEEPER 

OR,  MR.  LIMBERHAM 

[In  a  chronologfical  list  of  his  plays  which 
Dryden  printed  with  King  Arthur  in  1091  (see 
Malone,  I,  1 ;  ^f  218,  219),  this  comedy  is 
placed  between  AU  far  Love  and  (Ediptu, 
Uence  it  was  probably  acted  early  in  1678; 
thon^^h,  perhaps  because  of  its  ill  snocess  on 
the  stage,  it  was  not  published  until  late  in 
1679,  when  it  is  entered  on  the  Term  Catalogue 
for  Michaelmas  Term  (November).  The  first 
edition  is  dated  1680.  This  pUy  and  (Ed^nts 
were  both  "printed  for  R.  Bentley  and  M. 
Maf^es;*'  Dryden  had  evidently  qnazreled 
wi£  his  former  ptblisher  Herring^man,  to 
whom  a  little  later  (1682)  he  devoted  a  sar- 
castic Une  (line  105)  in  Mac  Fleclcnoe.] 

PROLOGUE 

True  wit  has  seen  its  best  days  lonj^  ago; 
It  ne'er  look'd  up,  since  we  were  dipp'd  in 

show; 
When  sense  in  dog'rel  rhymes  and  clouds 

was  lost, 
And  dnlness  flourish'd  at  the  actor's  cost. 
Nor  stopped  it'  here;  when  tragedy  was 

done, ' 
Satire  and  humor  the  same  fate  have  run. 
And  comedy  is  sunk  to  trick  and  pun. 
Now  our  machining  lumber  will  not  sell. 
And  you  no  longer  care  for  heav'n  or  hell; 
What  stuff  can  please  yon  next,  the  Lord 

can  tell.  '10 


Let  them,  who  the  rebellion  first  began 
To  wit,  restore  the  monarch,  if  they  can; 
Our  author  dares  not  be  the  first  bold  man. 
He,  like  the  prudent  citizen,  takes  care 
To  keep  for  better  marts  his  staple  ware; 
His  toys  are  good  enough  for  Sturbridge 

fair. 
Tricks  were  the  fiuhion;  if  it  now  be  spent» 
T  is  time  enough  at  Easter  to  invent; 
No  man  will  make  up  a  new  suit  for  Lent 
If  now  and  then  he  lakes  a  small  pretense. 
To  forage  for  a  little  wit  and  sense,  21 

Pray  pardon  him,  he  meant  you  no  offense. 
Next  summer,  Nostradamus  tells,  they  say, 
That  all  the  critics  shall  be  shipp'd  away. 
And  not  enow  be  left  to  damn  a  play. 
To  every  sail  beside,  good  Heav'n,  be  kind; 
But  drive  away  that  swarm  with  such  a 

wind, 
That  not  one  locust  may  be  left  behind  I 

EPILOGUE 

SPOKKN  BY  LIMBERHAM 

I  BBG  a  boon,  that,  ere  you  all  disband, 
Some  one  would  take  my  bargain  off  my 

hand; 
To  keep  a  punk  is  but  a  common  evil; 
To  find  her  false,  and  marry  —  that 's  the 

deVU. 
Well,  I  ne'er  acted  part  in  all  my  life. 
But  still  I  was  fobbM  off  with  some  such 

wife: 
I  find  the  trick;  these  poets  take  no  pity 
Of  one  that  is  a  member  of  the  city. 
We  cheat  you  lawfully,  and  in  our  trades; 
You  cheat  us  basely  with  your  common 

jades.  10 

Now  I  am  married,  I  must  sit  down  by  it, 
But  let  me  keep  my  dear-bought  spouse  in 

quiet; 
Let  none  of  you  damn'd  Woodalls  of  the 

pit 
Put  in  for  shares  to  mend  our  breed,  in  wit: 
We  know  your  bastards  from  our  flesh  and 

blood. 
Not  one  in  ten  of  yours  e'er  comes  to  good. 
In  all  the  boys  their  fathers'  virtues  shine, 
But  all  the  female  fry  turn  Pugs    like 

mine. 
When  these  grow  up.  Lord,  with  what  ram- 
pant gadders 
Our  counters  will  be  throng'd,  and  roads 

with  padders  I  20 


PROLOGUE  AND  EPILOGUE  TO  CEDIPUS 
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This  town  two  bargains  has,  not  worth  one 

farthing, 
A  Smithfield  horse,  and  wife  of  Covent 

(rarden. 

A  SONG  FROM  THE  ITALIAN 

By  a  dismal  cypress  Ijin?, 
Damon  cried,  all  pale  and  dyin|^: 
**  Kind  is  death,  that  ends  mj  pam, 
Bot  crael  she  I  lov'd  in  yam. 
The  mossy  fountains 

Murmur  my  trouble, 
And  hollow  mountains 

My  groans  redouble: 
Every  nymph  mourns  me. 

Thus  while  I  languish;  so 

She  only  scorns  me. 

Who  caus'd  my  anguish, 
No  love  returning  me,  but  all  hope 
denying." 

By  a  dismal  cypress  lying, 
like  a  swan,  so  sung  he  dying: 
**  Kind  is  deatii,  that  ends  my  pain. 
But  cruel  she  I  lov'd  in  vam. 


PROLOGUE  TO  A  TRUE  WIDOW 

[This  comedy  was  by  Thomas  ShadwelL 
Two  gpeeehes  by  Lamp,  in  the  first  aot,  indi- 
cate that  it  was  fint  acted  on  March  21, 1678. 
It  was  first  printed  in  the  next  year.  After 
lii«  quarrel  with  Shadwell,  Dryden  gave  this 
•ame  prologue  to  Aphra  Behn  for  her  tragi- 
comedy The  Widow  Ranter^  or  Hie  History  of 
Bacon  in  Virginia,  published  in  1690.  The 
present  text  is  from  the  first  edition  of  Shad- 
veil  s  pUy.] 

Heay'n  save  ye,  gallants,  and  this  hopeful 

age! 
I'  are  welcome  to  the  downfall  of  the 

stage: 
The  fools  have  labor'd  long  in  their  voca^ 

tion; 
And  vice  (the  manufacture  of  the  nation) 
O'erstocks  the  town  so  much,  and  thrives  so 

well. 
That  fops  and  knaves  grow  drugs  and  will 

not  selL 
In  vain  our  wares  on  theaters  are  shown. 
When  each  has  a  plantation  of  his  own. 
His  cruse  ne'er  fails;  for  whatsoe'er  he 

spends. 


There 's  still  God's  plenty  for  himself  and 
friends.  10 

Should  men  be  rated  by  poetic  rules. 
Lord,  what  a  poll  would  there  be  rais'd 

from  fools  ! 
Meantime  poor  wit  prohibited  must  lie. 
As  if  't  were  made  some  French  commodity. 
Fools  you  will  have,  and  rais'd  at  vast  ex- 
pense; 
And  yet,  as  soon  as  seen,  they  give  offense. 
Time  was,  when  none  would  cry :  **  That  oaf 

was  me  I " 
But  now  you  strive  about  your  pedigree: 
Bauble  and  cap  no  sooner  are  thrown  down. 
But  there 's  a  muss  of  more  than  half  the 
town.  20 

Each  one  will  challenge  a  child's  part  at 

least, 
A  sign  the  family  is  well  increas'd. 
Of  foreifi^n  cattle  there  's  no  lonser  need. 
When  w  are  supplied  so  fast  with  English 
breed. 
Well !  flourish,  countrymen;  drink,  swear, 
and  roar; 
Let  every  freebom  subject  keep  his  whore; 
And,  wand'ring  in  the  wilderness  about. 
At  end  of  forty  years  not  wear  her  out. 
But  when  you  see  these  pictures,  let  none 

dare 
To  own  beyond  a  limb  or  single  share;     30 
For  where  the  punk  is  common,  he  's  a  sot 
Who  needs  will  father  what  the  parish  got. 


PROLOGUE   AND  EPILOGUE   TO 
(EDIPUS 

[This  tragedy,  by  Dryden  and  Lee,  was 
probably  acted  in  August,  1678,  since  the 
Woolen  Act  (30th  Charles  II  cap.  3),  men- 
tioned in  the  last  line  of  the  prologue,  went 
into  effect  on  the  first  of  that  monliL  It 
was  printed  the  next  year.  Tlie  prolognie  and 
epilogue  are  without  doubt  by  Dryden.] 

PROLOGUE 

When  Athens  all  the  Grecian  state  did 

guide. 
And  Greece  gave  laws  to  all  the  world  be- 
side; 
Then  Sophocles  with  Socrates  did  sit. 
Supreme  in  wisdom  one,  and  one  in  wit: 
And  wit  from  wisdom  differ'd  not  in  those. 
But  as  't  was  sung  in  verse,  or  said  in  prose. 
Then,  (Edipus,  on  crowded  theaters, 
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Drew  all  admiring  eyes  and  list'ning  ears: 
The  pleas'd  spectator  shonted  every  line, 
The  noblest,  manliest,  and  the  best  design  1 
And  every  critic  of  each  learned  age,        j  i 
By  this  just  model  has  reformed  the  stage. 
ifow,  should  it  foil,  (as  Heav'n  avert  our 

fear!) 
Damn  it  in  silence,  lest  the  world  should 

hear. 
For  were  it  known  this  poem  did  not  please. 
You  might  set  up  for  perfect  salvages: 
Your  neighbors  would  not  look  on  you  as 

men, 
But  think  the  nation  all  tum'd  Picts  again. 
Faith,  as  vou  manage  matters,  't  is  not  fit 
You  ^ould  suspect  yourselves  of  too  much 

wit:  ao 

Drive  not  the  jest  too  far,  but  spare  this 

piece; 
And,  for  this  once,  be  not  more  wise  than 

Greece. 
See  twice  !  do  not  pellmell  to  damning  fall. 
Like  true-bom  Bntons,  who  ne'er  thmk  at 

all: 
Pray  be  advis'd;  and  tho'  at  Mons  you  won. 
On  pointed  cannon  do  not  always  run. 
With  some  respect  to  ancient  wit  proceed; 
You  take  the  four  first  councils  for  your 

creed. 
But,  when  you  lay  tradition  wholly  by. 
And  on  the  private  spirit  alone  rely,     30 
You  turn  fanatics  in  your  poetry. 
If,  notwithstanding  all  that  we  can  say. 
You  needs  will  have  your  pen'worths  of 

the  play. 
And  come  resolv'd  to  damn,  because  you 

Record  it^  in  memorial  of  the  fact, 

The  first  play  buried  since  the  Woolen  Act. 

EPILOGUE 


What  Sophocles  could  undertake  alone. 
Our  poets  found  a  work  for  more  than  one ; 
And  therefore  two  lay  tugging  at  the  piece, 
With  all  their  force,  to  draw  the  pond'rous 

mass  from  Greece; 
A  weiffht  that  bent  ev'n  Seneca's  strong 

Muse, 
And  which  Comeille's  shoulders  did  refuse. 
So  hard  it  is  th'  Athenian  harp  to  string ! 
So  much  two  consuls  yield  to  one  just  long. 
Terror  and  pity  this  whole  poem  sway; 
The  mightiest  machines  that  can  mount  a 

play:  10 


How  heavy  will  those  vulgar  souls  be  found, 
Whom  two  such  engines  cannot  move  from 

ground  I 
When  Ureece  and  Rome  have  smil'd  upon 

thu  birth. 
Yon  can  but  damn  for  one  poor  spot  of 

earth: 
And  when  your  children  find  your  judgment 

such. 
They  11  scorn  their  sires,  and  wish  them- 
selves bom  Dutch; 
Each  haughty  poet  will  infer  with  ease, 
How  much   his  wit  must  underwrite  to 

please. 
As  some  strong  churl  would,  brandishing, 

advance 
The   monumental    sword    that    oonquer'd 

France ;  20 

So  you,  by  judging  this,  your  judgments 

teach: 
Thus  far  you  like,  that  is,  thus  far  you 

reach. 
Since  then  the  vote  of  full  two  thousand 

years 
Has  crown'd  this  plot,  and  all  the  dead  are 

theirs. 
Think  it  a  debt  you  pay,  not  alms  you  give, 
And,  in  your  own  defense,  let  this  play  live. 
Think   'em  not  vain,  when  Sophocles  is 

shown. 
To  praise  his  worth,  they  humbly  doubt 

their  own. 
Yet,  as  weak  states  each  other's  pow'r  as- 
sure, 
Weak  poets  by  conjunction  are  secure.     30 
Their  treat  is  what  vour  palates  relish  most. 
Charm  1  song  !  and  show  1  a  murder  and  a 

ghost ! 
We  know  not  what  you  can  desire  or  hope, 
To  please  you  more,  but  burning  of  a  pope. 


PROLOGUE,  EPILOGUE,  AND 
SONG  FROM  TROILUS  AND 
CRESSIDA 

OR,  TRUTH   FOUND   TOO  LATE 

[In  this  adaptation  from  Shakespeare  Dry- 
den  transformed  Creasida  into  a  faithful  and 
unjustly  accused  maiden.  The  play  was  prob- 
ably acted  late  in  1(578,  since  it  was  entered  on 
the  Stationers^  Begister  April  U,  1679  (Malone, 
I,  1,  119)  and  published  late  in  the  same 
year,  being  entered  in  the  Term  Catalogue 
for  Michaelmas  Term  (November).    This  -was 
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the  fint  of  Dryden's  works  to  be  '^  printed  for 
Jacob  Tonsoii,"  who  from  this  time  on  pub- 
lished nearly  all  his  writings.] 

PROLOGUE 

SPOKEN  BY  MR.  BETTERTON,  REPRESENTING 
THE  GHOST  OF  SHAKESPEARE 

See,  my  lov'd  Britons,  see  your  Shake- 
speare rise, 

An  awful  ghost  confessed  to  human  eyes  ! 

Unnam'd,  methinks,   distinguished    I   had 
been 

From  other  shades,  by  this  eternal  green, 

About  whose  wreaths    the  vulgar    poets 
strive, 

And  with  a  touch  their  wither'd  bays  re- 
vive. 

Untauffht,  unpractie'd,  in  a  barbarous  age, 

I  found  not,  but  created  first  the  stage; 

And,  if  I  drain'd  no  Greek  or  Latin  store, 

Twas  that  my  own  abundance  gave  me 
more.  lo 

On  forei^  trade  I  needed  not  rely, 

Like  fruitful  Britain,  rich  without  supplv. 

In  this  my  rough-drawn  play  you  shall  be- 
Some    master-strokes,  so    manly  and    so 
bold. 

That  he  who  meant  to  alter,  found  'em 
such. 

He  shook,  and    thought    it    sacrilege  to 
touch. 

Now,  where  are   the    successors    to    my 
name? 

What  bring  they  to  fill  out  a  poet's  fame  ? 

Weak,  short-liVd  issues  of  a  feeble  age; 

Scarce    living    to    be    christen'd    on    the 
stage !  20 

For  humor  fiurce,  for  love  they  rhyme  dis- 
pense. 

That  tolls  the  knell  for  their  departed 
sense. 

Dolness  might  thrive  in   any  trade   but 
this: 

T  would  recommend  to  some  fat  benefice. 

Dulness,  that  in  a  playhouse  meets  dis- 
grace. 

Might  meet  with  reverence  in  its  proper 
place. 

The  fulsome  clench,  that  nauseates  the' 
town. 

Would  from  a  judge  or  alderman  go 
down, 

Soch  virtue  is  there  in  a  robe  and  gown  I, 


And  that  insipid  stuff  which  here  you 

hate,  30 

Might  somewhere  else  be  call'd  a  grave 

debate; 
Dulness  is  decent  in  the   Church  and 

State. 

But  I  forget  that  still 't  is  understood 
Bad  plays  are  best  decried  by  showing 

good. 
Sit  silent  then,  that  my  pleas'd  soul  may 

see 
A  jud^finf  audience  once,  and  worthy  me; 
My  fiuthful  scene  from  true  records  shall 

tell 
How  Trojan  valor  did  the  Greek  excel; 
Your  great  forefathers  shall  their  fame 

regain. 
And  Homer's  angry  ghost  repine  in  vain.  40 

EPILOGUE 

SPOKEN  BY  THERSITES 

These  cruel  critics  put  me  into  passion. 
For  in  their  low'ring  looks  I  read  damna^ 

tion: 
Ye  expect  a  satire,  and  I  seldom  fail; 
When  I'm  first  beaten,  'tis  my  part  to 

rail. 
You  British  fools,  of  the  old  Trojan  stock. 
That  stand  so  thick  one  cannot  miss  the 

flock. 
Poets  have  cause  to  dread  a  keeping  pit, 
When  women's  cullies  come  to  judge  of 

¥rit. 
As  we  strow  ratsbane  when  we  vermin  fear, 
'T  were  worth  our  cost  to  scatter  fool-bane 

here ;  10 

And,  after    all    our    judging    fops    were 

serv'd. 
Dull  poete  too  should  have  a  dose  reserv'd; 
Such    reprobates,   as,   past    all    sense    of 

shaming, 
Write    on,   and   ne'er   are    satisfied  with 

damning: 
Next,  those,  to  whom  the  stage  does  not 

belong. 
Such  whose  vocation  only  is  to  song; 
At  most  to  prologue,  when,  for  want  of 

time, 
Poete  take  in  for  joumeywork  in  rhyme. 
But  I  want  curses  for  those  mighty  shoals 
Of  scribbling  Chlorisses  and  Phyllis  fools: 
Those  oafs   should  be  restrain'd,  during 

their  lives,  ai 
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en  and  ink,  as  madmen  are  from 
knives. 

I  could  rail  on,  but 't  were  a  task  as  Tain 
As  preaching  truth  at  Rome,  or  wit   in 

Spain: 
Yet  to  huff  out  our  play  was  worth  my 

trying; 
John  Lilbume  scap'd  his  judges  by  defying: 
If  guilty,  yet  I'm  sure  o'  th'  Churcbrs 

blessing. 
By  suffering  for  the  plot,  without  confess- 
ing. 


SONG 


Can  life  be  a  blessin|^. 
Or  worth  the  possessmg. 
Can  life  be  a  blessinfi^,  if  love  were  away  ? 
Ah,  no  f  tho'  our  loye  all  night  keep  us 
waking, 
And  tho'  he  torment  us  with  cares  all  the 
day. 
Yet  he  sweetens,  he  sweetens  our  pains 
in  the  taking; 
There's  an  hour  at  the  last,  there's  an 
hour  to  repay. 


In  every  possessing. 
The  ravishing  blessing. 
In  every  possessing  the  fruit  of  our  pain,  10 
Poor  lovers  forget  long  afi;es  of  anguish, 
Whatever  they  have  suffered  and  done  to 
obtain; 
T  is  a  pleasure,  a  pleasure  to  sigh  and 
to  languish. 
When  we  hope,  when  we  hope  to  be  happy 
again. 

PROLOGUE  TO  C^SAR  BORGIA, 
SON  OF  POPE  ALEXANDER 
THE   SIXTH 

{This  tragedy,  by  Nathaniel  Lee,  was  prob- 
J  acted  in  16if9.  It  is  entered  on  the  Term 
Catalogue  for  Michaelmas  Term  (November) 
of  that  year,  thoneh  the  first  edition  is  dated 
1680.] 

Th'  unhappy  man,  who  once  has  trail'd  a 

pen. 
Lives  not  to  please  himself,  but  other  men; 
Is  always  drudging,  wastes  his  life  and 

blood. 


Yet  only  eats  and  drinks  what  you  think 

good: 
What  praise  soe'er  the  poetry  deserve, 
Yet  every  fool  can  bid  the  poet  starve. 
That  fumbling  lecher  to  revenge  is  bent, 
Because    he  thinks  himself  or  whore  is 

meant: 
Name  but  a  cuckold,  all  the  city  swarms; 
From  Leadenhall  to  Ludgate  is  in  arms.  10 
Were    there    no    fear    of    Antichrist,  or 

France, 
In  the  best  times  poor  poets  live  by  chance. 
Either  you  come  not  here,  or,  as  you^ 

grace 
Some  old  acquaintance,  drop  into  the 

place. 
Careless  and  qualmish  with  a  yavming 

face: 
You  sleep  o'er  wit,  and  by  my  troth  you 

may; 
Most  of  your  talents  lie  another  way. 
You  love  to  hear  of  some  prodieions  tale, 
The  bell  that  toll'd  alone,  or  Irish  whale. 
News  is  your  food,  and  you  enough  pro- 
vide, ao 
Both  for  yourselves,  and  all  the  world  be- 
side. 
One  theater  there  is  of  vast  resort, 
Which  whilom  of  Bequests  was  call'd  the 

Court; 
But  now  the  great  Exchange  of  News  't  is 

hight. 
And  full  of  hum  and  buzz  from  noon  till 

night. 
Upstairs  and  down  you  run,  as  for  a  race, 
And  each  man  wears  thre^  nations  in  his 

face. 
So  big  you  look,  tho'  claret  you  retrench. 
That,  arm'd  with  bottled  ale,  you  huff  tiie 

French; 
But  all  your  entertainment  still  is  fed       30 
By  villains  in  our  own  dull  island  bred: 
Would  you  return  to  us,  we  dare  engage 
To  show  you  better  rogues  upon  the  stage. 
You  know  no  poison  but  plain  ratebane 

here; 
Death 's  more  refin'd,  and  better  bred  ebe- 

where. 
They  have  a  civil  way  in  Italy,  1 

By  smelling  a  perfume  to  miaJEe  you  die;  t 
A  trick  would  make  you  lay  your  snuff-  [ 

box  by.  J 

Murder 's  a  trade  —  so  known  and  practio'd 

there, 
That 't  is  infallible  as  is  the  chair  —  40 
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Bat  mark  their  feasts,  you  shall  behold 

such  pranks; 
The  Pope  says  grace,  but  'tis  the  Devil 

gives  uiaius. 


PROLOGUE    TO    THE    LOYAL 
GENERAL 

[This  tragedy,  by  Nahum  Tate,  was  probably 
acted  in  1679 ;  it  was  published  in  1680,  being 
entered  on  the  Term  Catalogtie  for  Hilary 
Term  (Febmary)  of  that  year.  Dryden's  pro- 
logue was  reprinted  in  the  third  edition  (1702) 
of  MitceUany  Foems,  the  First  Part,  where  it 
is  eaUed  nmply  A  Prologue  written  hy  Mr. 
Dryden,'] 

Ir  yet  there  be  a  few  that  take  delight    ^ 
In  that  which   reasonable  men  should  I 

write,  j 

To  them  alone  we  dedicate  this  night.      J 
The  rest  may  satisfy  their  curious  itch 
With  city  gazettes,  or  some  factious  speech. 
Or  whate'er  libel,  for  the  public  good. 
Stirs  up  the  Shrovetide  crew  to  fire  and 

blood ! 
Remove  your  benches,  you  apostate  pit, 
And  take,  above,  twelve  pennyworth  of 

wit; 
Go   back    to  your  dear    dancing  on  the 

rope,  lo 

Or  see  what's  worse,  the  Devil  and  the 

Pope  I 
The  plays  that  take  on  our  corrupted  stage, 
Methinks,  resemble  the  distracted  age; 
Noise,  madness,  all  unreasonable  things, 
That  strike  at  sense,  as  rebels  do  at  kmgs  ! 
The  style  of  forty-one  our  poets  write, 
And  you  are  grown  to  judge  like  forty- 
eight. 
Sach    censures    our    mistaking    audience 

make. 
That  'tis  almost  grown  scandalous  to  take  ! 
They  talk  of  fevers  that  infect  the  brains,  20 
Bat  nonsense  is  the  new  disease  that  reigns. 
Weak  stomachs,  with  a  long  disease  op- 

press'd. 
Cannot  the  cordials  of  strong  wit  digest. 
Therefore   thin  nourishment  of  farce  ye 

choose. 
Decoctions  of  a  barley-water  Muse: 
A  meal  of  tragedy  would  make  je  sick, 
Unless  it  were  a  very  tender  chick. 
Some  scenes  in  sippets  would  be  worth  our 

time; 


Those  would  go  down;  some  love  that's 

poach'd  in  rhyme; 

If  these  should  fail 30 

We  must  lie  down,  and,  after  aU  our  cost, 
Keep  holiday,  like  watermen  in  frost; 
Whilst  you  turn  players  on   the   world's 

great  stage. 
And  act  yoursehres  the  farce  of  your  own 

age. 


THE   PROLOGUE   AT   OXFORD, 
1680 

J  This  prologue  is  here  reprinted  from  Mis- 
any  PoemSf  1684.  It  was  written  for  an 
Oxford  production  of  Lee's  Sophonisba,  or 
Hannibal*  8  Overthrow,  a  tragedy  firat  published 
in  1675  (see  Term  Catalogue  for  Michaelmas 
Term  (November),  1675 ;  die  edition  is  dated 
1676),  and  appeared  in  an  edition  of  that  play 
in  1681.  This  text  varies  somewhat  from  that 
included  in  Miscellany  Poems,  which  Dryden 
probably  revised  for  publication.] 

Thespis,  the  first  professor  of  our  art, 
At  country  wakes  sung  ballads  from  a  cart. 
To  prove  this  trae,  if  Latin  be  no  trespass, 
Dicitur  et  plaustris  vexisse  poemata  Thespis. 
But  ^schylus,  says  Horace  in  some  page. 
Was  the  first  mountebank  that  trod  the 

stage: 
Yet  Athens  never  knew  your  learned  sport 
Of  tossing  poets  in  a  tennis  court. 
But 't  is  the  talent  of  our  English  nation. 
Still  to  be  plotting  some   new  reforma- 
tion; 10 
And  few  years  hence,  if  anarchy  goes  on. 
Jack     Presbyter    shall     here    erect     his 

throne. 
Knock  out  a  tub  with  preaching  once  a 

day, 
And  every  prayer  be  longer  than  a  play. 
Then  all  your  heathen  wits  shall  go  to  pot. 
For  disbelieving  of  a  Popish  Plot: 
Your  poets  shaU  be  us'd  like  infidels, 
And  worst,  the    author    of    The    Oxford 

Bells: 
Nor  should  we  scape  the  sentence,  to  de- 
part, 
Ev'n  in  our  first  original,  a  cart.  20 

No  zealous  brother  there  would  want  a 

stone. 
To  maul  us  cardinals,  and  pelt  Pope  Joan: 
Religion,    learning,    wit,   would    be    sup- 
press'd. 
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Rags  of  the  whore,  and  trappings  of  the 

beast. 
Soot,  Suaiez,  Tom  of  Aquin,  must  go  down. 
As  chief  supporters  of  tne  triple  crown; 


And  Aristotle 's  for  destruction  ripe; 
Some  say,  he  call'd  the  soul  an  organ<-|H.pe, 
Which,  by  some  little  help  of  derivation. 
Shall  then  be  prov'd  a  pipe  of  inspiration.  30 


TRANSLATIONS   FROM   OVID'S  EPISTLES 


Va  tOri  campoiita 
Ignotum  hoe  alHg  iUe 


twee: 
oput.  —  Ovid. 


[The  following  tranalatioiis,  Dryden*s  first  experiment  in  a  sort  of  work  which  was  later 
to  become  his  main  oocnpation,  were  first  nublished  in  a  small  octayo  entitled,  Ovid's  SpistUs^ 
trantlaled  by  »ewral  hands  [motto  as  aboyej,  London,  1680.  It  contains  twenty-three  pieces,  the 
epistles  from  Dido  to  .tineas  and  from  Phyllis  to  Demophon  appearing  in  two  different  trans- 
lations. Among  the  contribntors,  besides  Diyden,  were  Tate,  Aplua  Behn,  Dnke,  Rymer,  Otway, 
Butler,  and,  mieerly  enough,  Dryden's  arch-enemy  Settle.  Lord  Mulgraye  appears  only  as  col- 
laborating with  Dryden  on  the  epistle  from  Helen  to  Paris.] 
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The  life  of  Ovid  being  already  written  in 
our  language,  before  the  translation  of  his 
MetamorphoseSj  I  will  not  presume  so  far  upon 
myself,  to  think  I  can  add  anything  to  Mr. 
Sandys  his  undertaking.  The  Englii£  reader 
may  there  be  satisfied,  that  he  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus  Caesar;  that  he  was  ex- 
tracted from  an  ancient  family  of  Roman 
£[nights ;  that  he  was  bom  to  the  inheritance 
of  a  splendid  fortune ;  that  he  was  designed  to 
the  study  of  the  law,  and  had  made  consider- 
able prog^ress  in  it,  before  he  quitted  that  pro- 
fession for  this  of  poetry,  to  which  he  was 
more  naturally  form'd.  The  cause  of  his  ban- 
ishment is  ui^own  ;  because  he  was  himself 
unwilling  further  to  provoke  the  emperor,  by 
ascribing  it  to  any  other  reason  than  what  was 
pretended  by  Augustus,  which  was  the  lascivi- 
ousness  of  his  Jalegies,  and  his  Art  of  Love. 
'Tis  true,  they  are  not  to  be  excused  in  the 
severity  of  manners,  as  being  able  to  corrupt  a 
larger  empire,  if  there  were  any,  than  that  of 
Rome  :  yet  this  may  be  said  in  behalf  of  Ovid, 
that  no  man  has  ever  treated  the  passion  of  love 
with  so  much  delicacy  of  thought,  and  of  ex- 
pression, or  searchM  into  the  nature  of  it  more 
philosophically  than  he.  And  the  emperor 
who  condemn'd  him  had  as  little  reason  as 
another  man  to  punish  that  fault  with  so  much 
severity,  if  at  least  he  were  the  author  of  a 
certun  epigram  which  is  ascribed  to  him,  relat- 
ing to  the  cause  of  the  first  oivU  war  betwixt 
himself  and  Mark  Anthony  the  triumvir,  which 
is  more  fulsome  than  any  passage  I  hare  met 
with  in  our  poet.  To  pass  by  the  naked  famil- 
iarity of  his  expressions  to  Horace,  which  are 
cited  in  that  author^s  life,  I  need  only  mention 


one  notorious  act  of  his,  in  taking  Liria  to  his 
bed,  when  she  was  not  only  married,  but  with 
child  by  her  husband  then  living.  But  deedi, 
it  seems,  may  be  justified  by  arbitrary  power, 
when  words  are  questioned  in  a  poet.  There 
is  another  guess  of  the  grammarians,  as  far 
from  truth  as  the  first  from  reason :  they  will 
have  him  banished  for  some  favors,  which, 
they  say,  he  received  from  Julia,  the  daughter 
of  Augustus,  whom  they  tiiink  he  celebrates 
under  the  name  of  Gorinna  in  his  Elegies: 
but  he  who  will  observe  the  Terses  which  are 
made  to  that  mistress,  may  gather  from  the 
whole  contexture  of  them,  £at  Gorinna  was 
not  a  woman  of  the  highest  quality.  If  Julia 
were  then  married  to  Agrippa,  why  should  our 
poet  make  his  petition  to  Isis  for  ner  safe  de- 
livery, and  afterwards  condole  her  miscarriage ; 
which,  for  aught  he  knew,  might  be  by  her 
own  husband  ?  Or,  indeed,  how  durst  he  be  so 
bold  to  make  the  least  discovery  of  such  a 
crime,  which  was  no  less  than  capital,  espe- 
cially committed  against  a  person  ot  Agrippa's 
rank  ?  Or,  if  it  were  before  her  marriage,  he 
would  surely  have  been  more  discreet  than  to 
haye  publidi'd  an  accident  which  must  have 
been  fatal  to  them  both.  But  what  most  con- 
firms me  against  this  opinion  is,  that  Orid  him- 
self complains  that  the  true  person  of  Gorinna 
was  found  out  by  the  fame  of  his  yerses  to 
her :  which,  if  it  had  been  Julia,  he  durst  not 
have  own'd ;  and,  besides,  an  immediate  pun- 
ishment must  have  f oUowM.  He  seems  him- 
self more  truly  to  have  touched  at  the  cause  of 
his  exile  in  those  obscure  verses : 

Our  aliquid  vidi,  cur  nozia  lumina  feci  ?  &c. 

Namely,  that  he  had  either  seen,  or  was  con- 
scious to,  somewhat  which  had  procured  him 
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his  diagntM.  But  neither  am  I  satiafied  that 
thia  was  the  inoest  of  the  emperor  with  his 
own  daughter :  for  Angnatus  was  of  a  nature 
too  vindieatiTe  to  have  oontented  himself  with 
so  small  a  revenge,  or  so  unsafe  to  himself,  as 
that  of  simple  banishment;  and  would  oer- 
tainly  have  seour'd  his  crimes  from  public 
notice  by  the  death  of  him  who  was  witness  to 
them.  Neither  have  histories  given  us  any 
si^ht  into  such  an  action  of  this  emperor :  nor 
would  he  (the  greatest  politioian  of  his  time), 
in  all  probabiHty,  have  manag'd  his  crimes 
with  so  little  secrecy,  as  not  to  shun  the  obser- 
vation of  any  man.  It  seems  more  probable, 
that  Ovid  was  either  the  confident  of  some 
other  passion,  or  that  he  had  stumbled  by 
some  inadvertency  upon  the  privacies  of  livia, 
and  seen  her  in  a  bath  ;  for  the  words : 

Hudam  sine  Teste  Dianam 

a^ree  better  with  Livia,  who  had  the  fame  of 
chastity,  than  with  either  of  the  Julias,  who 
were  both  noted  of  incontinenc^.  The  first 
verses  which  were  made  by  him  u  his  youth, 
and  recited  publicly,  according  to  the  custom, 
were,  as  he  himself  assures  us,  to  Corinna ;  his 
hanishment  happened  not  till  the  age  of  fifty : 
from  which  it  may  be  deduced,  with  probability 
eiioii|fh,  that  the  love  of  Corinna  did  not  occa- 
sion it.  Nay,  he  tells  us  plainly,  that  his  offense 
was  that  of  error  only,  not  of  wickedness :  and 
in  the  same  paper  of  verses  also,  that  the  cause 
was  notoriously  known  at  Rome,  tho'  it  be  left 
so  obscure  to  after  ages. 

But  to  leave  conjectures  on  a  subject  so  in- 
certain,  and  to  write  somewhat  more  authentic 
of  this  poet :  that  he  frequented  the  court  of 
Angnstns,  and  was  well  received  in  it,  is  most 
undoubted :  all  his  poems  bear  the  character 
of  a  court,  and  appear  to  be  written,  as  the 
French  call  it,  cavcuierement.  Add  to  this,  that 
the  titles  of  many  of  his  EUgies,  and  more  of 
his  LetUrB  in  his  banishment,  are  addressed  to 
persons  well  known  to  us,  even  at  this  distance, 
to  have  been  considerable  in  that  court. 

Nor  was  his  acquaintance  less  with  the  famous 
poets  <rf  his  age,  than  with  the  noblemen  and 
ladies.  He  tells  you  himself,  in  a  particular 
account  of  his  own  life,  that  Macer,  Horace, 
Tibnllns,  Propertius,  and  many  others  of 
them,  were  his  familiar  friends,  and  that  some 
of  them  communicated  their  writings  to  him  ; 
but  that  he  had  only  seen  Virgil. 

If  tile  imitation  of  nature  l^  the  business  of 
a  poet,  I  know  no  author  who  can  justiy  be 
eompar'd  with  ours,  especially  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  passions.  And,  to  prove  this,  I  shall 
need  no  other  judges  than  the  generality  of  his 
readers ;  for  all  passions  being  inborn  with  us, 
we  are  almost  equally  judges,  when  we  are  con- 
oem'd  in  the  representation  of  them.     Now  I 


will  appeal  to  any  man  who  has  read  this  poet, 
whether  he  find  not  the  natural  emotion  of  the 
same  passion  in  himself,  which  the  poet  de- 
scribes in  his  f eign'd  persons  ?  His  thoughts, 
which  are  the  pictures  and  results  of  those  pas- 
sions, are  generally  such  as  naturally  arise 
from  those  disorderly  motions  of  our  spirits. 
Yet,  not  to  speak  too  partially  in  his  beluilf ,  I 
will  confess  that  the  copiousness  of  his  wit  was 
such  that  he  often  writ  too  pointedly  for  his 
subject,  and  made  his  persons  speak  more  elo- 
quentiy  than  the  violence  of  their  passion  would 
admit ;  so  that  he  is  f  requentiy  witty  out  of 
season;  leaving  the  imitation  ii  nature,  and 
the  cooler  dictates  of  his  judgment,  for  che 
false  applause  of  fancv.  Yet  he  seems  to  have 
found  out  this  imperfection  in  his  riper  aee, 
for  why  else  should  he  complain  that  his  Met- 
amorpkoses  was  left  unfinished  ?  Nothing  sure 
can  be  added  to  the  wit  of  that  poem,  or  of  the 
rest ;  but  many  things  ought  to  have  been  re- 
trench*d;  which  I  suppose  would  have  been 
the  business  of  his  age,  if  his  misfortunes  had 
not  come  too  fast  upon  him.  But  take  him  un- 
corrected, as  he  is  transmitted  to  us,  and  it 
must  be  acknowledg'd,  in  spite  of  his  Dutch 
friends,  the  commentators,  even  of  Julius  Scali- 
ger  himself,  that  Seneca's  censure  will  stand 
good  against  him : 

Nescivit  quod  bene  ceedt  relinquere ; 

he  never  knew  how  to  g^ve  over,  when  he  had 
done  well ;  but,  continually  varying  the  same 
sense  an  hundred  ways,  and  taking  up  in  an- 
other place  what  he  had  more  than  enough  in- 
culcated before,  he  sometimes  cloys  his  readers 
instead  of  satisfying  them ;  and  gives  occasion 
to  his  translators,  who  dare  not  cover  him,  to 
blush  at  the  nakedness  of  their  father.  This 
then  is  the  allay  of  Ovid's  writing,  which  is 
suflicientiy  recompens'd  by  his  other  excel- 
lencies :  nay,  this  very  fault  is  not  without  its 
beauties;  for  the  most  severe  censor  cannot 
but  be  pleas'd  with  the  prodieality  of  his  wit, 
tho'  at  the  same  time  he  could  have  wish'd  that 
the  master  of  it  had  been  a  better  menager. 
Everything  which  he  does  becomes  him ;  and, 
if  sometimes  he  appear  too  gay,  yet  tiiere  is 
a  secret  gracefulness  of  you&  which  accom- 
panies his  writings,  tho'  the  staidness  and  sobri- 
ety of  age  be  wanting.  In  the  most  material 
part,  which  is  the  conduct,  't  is  certain  that  he 
seldom  has  miscarried;  for  if  his  elegies  be 
eompar'd  with  those  of  Tibullus  and  Proper- 
tins,  his  contemporaries,  it  will  be  found  that 
those  poets  seldom  design'd  before  they  writ ; 
and  tho'  the  language  of  Tibullus  be  more  pol- 
ish'd,  and  the  learning  of  Propertius,  especially 
in  his  fourth  book,  more  set  out  to  ostentation ; 
yet  their  common  practice  was  to  look  no  fur- 
ther before  them  than  the  next  line ;  whence  it 
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will  ineyitably  follow  that  they  can  drive  to  no 
certain  point,  but  ramble  from  one  subject  to 
another,  and  conclude  with  somewhat  which  is 
not  of  a  piece  with  their  beginning : 

PurpureoB,  Ute  qui  splendeat,  unus  et  alter 
Aasuitur  pumas, 

as  Horace  says:  tho*  the  verses  are  golden, 
they  are  bnt  patched  into  the  varment.  But 
our  poet  has  always  the  goal  in  his  eye,  which 
directs  him  in  his  race ;  some  beaatiful  design, 
which  he  first  establidies,  and  then  contrives 
the  means  which  will  naturally  conduct  it  to 
his  end.  This  will  be  evident  to  judicious  read- 
ers in  diis  work  of  his  Epistles^  of  which  some- 
what, at  least  in  general,  will  be  expected. 

The  title  of  them  in  our  late  editions  is  EpU- 
tolcB  Heroidunif  the  Letters  of  the  Heroines, 
But  Heinsius  has  judged  more  truly,  that  the 
inscription  of  our  author  was  barely,  Episdee  ; 
which  he  concludes  from  his  cited  verses, 
where  Ovid  asserts  this  work  as  his  own  inven- 
tion, and  not  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  whom 
(as  the  masters  of  their  learning)  the  Romans 
usually  did  imitate.  But  it  appears  not  from 
their  writers,  that  any  of  the  Gh^cians  ever 
touch'd  upon  this  way,  which  our  poet  there- 
fore justly  has  vindicated  to  himself.  I  quarrel 
not  at  the  word  Heroidum,  because  'tis  us'd  by 
Ovid  in  his  Art  of  Love: 

Jupiter  ad  veteres  supplex  Heroidu  ibat. 

But,  sure,  he  could  not  be  guilty  of  such  an 
oversight,  to  call  his  work  by  the  name  of 
Heroines,  when  there^  are  divers  men  or  he- 
roes, as,  namely,  Paris,  Leander,  and  Acon- 
tius,  join'd  in  it.  Except  Sabinus,  who  writ 
some  answers  to  Ovid's  Letters : 

(Qoam  celer  e  toto  redlit  meuB  orbe  Sabiniu) 

I  remember  not  any  of  the  Romans  who  have 
treated  this  subject,  save  only  Propertius,  and 
that  but  once,  in  his  EpisUe  of  Arethusa  to 
Lycotcts,  which  is  written  so  near  the  style  of 
Ovid,  that  it  seems  to  be  but  an  imitation ;  and 
therefore  ought  not  to  defraud  our  poet  of  the 
glory  of  his  invention. 

Concerning  this  work  of  the  Epistles,  I  shall 
content  myself  to  observe  these  few  particu- 
lars :  first,  that  they  are  generally  granted  to 
be  the  most  perfect  piece  of  Ovid,  and  that  the 
style  of  them  is  tenderly  passionate  and 
courtly ;  two  properties  well  agreeing  with  the 
persons,  whidi  were  heroines  and  lovers.  Yet, 
where  the  characters  were  lower,  as  in  (Enone 
and  Hero,  he  has  kept  close  to  nature,  in  draw- 
ing his  images  after  a  country  life,  tho',  per- 
haps, he  has  romaniz'd  his  Grecian  dames  too 
much,  and  made  them  speak,  sometimes,  as  if 
they  had  been  bom  in  the  city  of  Rome,  and 
under  the  empire  of  Augustus.    There  seems 


to  be  no  great  variety  in  the  particular  sub- 
jects whidi  he  has  chosen ;  most  of  the  J^pu- 
tUs  being  written  from  ladies  who  were  for- 
saken by  their  lovers ;  which  is  the  reason  that 
many  of  the  same  thoughts  come  back  upoo 
us  in  divers  letters ;  but  cl  the  general  character 
of  women,  which  is  modesty,  he  has  taken  a 
most  becoming  care ;  for  his  amorous  expres- 
sions go  no  further  than  virtue  may  allow,  and 
therefore  may  be  read,  as  he  intended  them, 
by  matrons  without  a  blush. 

Thus  much  concerning  the  poet :  whom  you 
find  translated  by  divers  hands,  that  von  may 
at  least  have  that  variety  in  the  Engliui,  which 
the  subject  denied  to  the  author  of  the  Latin. 
It  remains  that  I  should  say  somewhat  of  poet- 
ical translations  in  general,  and  give  my  opin- 
ion (with  submission  to  better  judgments) 
which  way  of  version  seems  tome  most  proper. 

All  translation,  I  suppose,  may  be  reduc'd 
to  these  three  heads : 

First,  that  of  metaphrase,  or  turning  an  au- 
thor word  by  word,  and  line  by  line,  from  one 
language  into  another.  Thus,  or  near  this  man- 
ner, was  Horace  his  Art  of  Poetry  translated 
by  Ben  Jonson.  The  second  way  is  that  of 
paraphrase,  or  translation  with  latitude,  where 
the  author  is  kept  in  view  by  the  transla- 
tor, so  as  never  to  be  lost,  but  his  words  are 
not  so  strictly  follow'd  as  his  sense  ;  and  that 
too  is  admitted  to  be  amplified,  but  not  alter'd. 
Such  is  Mr.  Waller's  translation  of  Virgil's 
Fomih  JEneid,  The  third  way  is  that  of  imita- 
tion, where  the  translator  (if  now  he  has  not 
lost  that  name)  assumes  the  liberty,  not  only 
to  vary  from  the  words  and  sense,  but  to  for- 
sake them  both  as  he  sees  occasion ;  and,  tid- 
ing only  some  general  hints  from  the  original, 
to  run  division  on  the  groundwork,  as  he 
pleases.  Such  is  Mr.  Cowley's  practice  in  tom- 
ing  two  odes  of  Pindar,  and  one  of  Horace,  into 
English. 

Concerning  the  first  of  these  methods,  our 
master  Horace  has  given  us  this  caution  : 

Nee  yerbom  verbo  curabis  reddere,  fidoa 
Interpres 

Nor  word  for  word  too  faithfully  tranalate, 

as  the  Earl  of  Roscommon  has  excellently  ren- 
der'd  it.  Too  faithfully  is,  indeed,  pedanti-  ^ 
cally :  't  is  a  faith  like  that  which  proceeds 
from  superstition,  blind  and  zealous.  Take  it 
in  the  expression  of  Sir  John  Denham  to  Sir 
Richard  Fanshawe,  on  his  version  of  the  Pastor 
Fido: 

That  lerrile  path  thou  nobly  dost  decline, 

Of  tracing  word  by  word,  and  line  by  line. 

A  new  and  nobler  way  thou  doat  pursue,  i| 

To  make  translations  and  translators  too  ; 

They  bat  ^serve  the  ashes,  thou  the  flame, 

Tme  to  hu  sense,  but  tnier  to  his  fame. 
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T  is  almost  impoonble  to  translate  rerbally 
and  well  at  the  same  time ;  for  the  Latin  (a 
most  leyere  and  oompendions  language)  often 
ezpresBes  that  in  one  -word,  -which  either  the 
harbarity,  or  the  narrowness,  of  modem  tongues 
eaonot  sopply  in  more.  *Tis  frequent  also 
that  ^e  conceit  is  couch*  d  in  some  expression, 
which  will  he  lost  in  English. 

Atque  iidem  Tsntl  Tela  fldemque  ferent. 

Wbat  poet  of  onr  nation  is  so  happy  as  to  ez- 
presB  tlus  thought  literally  in  Engush,  and  to 
strike  wit,  or  abiost  sense,  out  of  it  ? 

In  short,  the  Terbal  copier  is  incumbered 
with  80  many  difficulties  at  once,  that  he  can 
never  disintangle  himself  from  all.  He  is  to 
eonader,  at  the  same  time,  the  thought  of  his 
aathor,  and  his  words,  and  to  find  out  the  coun- 
terpart to  each  in  another  language ;  and,  be- 
sides this,  he  is  to  confine  himself  to  the  com- 
pass of  numbers,  and  the  slavery  of  rhyme. 
Tis  much  like  dancing  on  ropes  with  fetter'd 
legs :  a  man  may  shun  a  fall  by  using  caution ; 
but  the  gracefulness  of  motion  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected :  and  when  we  have  said  the  best  of  it, 
t  is  but  a  foolish  task ;  for  no  sober  man  would 
pat  himself  into  a  danger  for  the  applause 
of  scaping  without  breaking  his  neck.  We 
see  Ben  Jonson  could  not  avoid  obscurity  in 
his  litend  translation  of  Horace,  attempted 
in  the  same  compass  of  lines :  nay,  Horace 
himself  could  scarce  have  done  it  to  a  Gbeek 
poet: 

Brevis  ease  laboro,  obeourus  fio : 

either  peispiouity  or  gracefulness  will  fre- 
qnently  be  wanting.  Horace  has,  indeed, 
avoided  both  these  rooks  in  his  translation  of 
the  three  first  lines  of  Homer's  OdysseSy  which 
he  has  contracted  into  two : 

Die  nuhi,  mnaa,  vinnn,  captsB  poet  tempora  TroJsB 
Qoi  morea  hominnm  mnltoram  vldit  et  orbea. 

Moia,  QMak  the  man,  who,  since  the  siege  of  Itoy, 
60  maay  towns,  anch  change  of  manners  saw. 

Eabl  or  Roao. 

Bst  then  the  sufferings  of  Ulysses,  which  are  a 
considerable  part  of  that  sentence,  are  omitted : 

*Of  ftd\a  WOAA&  *A«t7xft|  * 

The  consideration  of  these  difficulties  in  a 
wrvile,  literal  translation,  not  long  since  made 
two  of  our  famous  wits.  Sir  John  Denham  and 
,  Mr.  Cowley,  to  contrive  another  way  of  turning 
asthon  into  our  tongue,  called,  by  the  latter  of 
them,  imitation.  ^  they  were  mends,  I  sup- 
pose they  communicated  their  thoughts  on  tlus 
sahjeet  to  each  other;  and,  therefore,  their 
'^aaons  for  it  are  little  different,  tho'  the  prac- 
^  ol  one  is  much  more  moderate.  I  take 
inutatioa  of  an  author,  in  their  sense,  to  be  an 


endeavor  of  a  later  poet  to  write  like  one  who 
haa  written  before  him,  on  the  same  subject : 
that  is,  not  to  translate  his  words,  or  to  be  con- 
fined to  his  sense,  but  only  to  set  him  as  a  pat- 
tern, and  to  write  as  he  supposes  that  author 
would  have  done,  had  he  liv'd  in  our  age,  and 
in  our  country.  Tet  I  dare  not  say  that  either 
of  them  have  carried  this  libertine  way  of  ren- 
d'ring  authors  (as  Mr.  Cowley  calls  it)  so  far  as 
my  <&finition  reaches.  For,  in  the  Pindaric 
OaeSf  the  customs  and  ceremonies  of  ancient 
Greece  are  still  preserved.  But  I  know  not 
what  mischief  may  arise  hereafter  from  the 
example  of  such  an  innovation,  when  writers 
of  unequal  parts  to  him  shall  imitate  so  bold 
an  undertalong.  To  add  and  to  diminish  what 
we  please,  which  is  the  way  avow'd  by  him, 
ought  only  to  be  g^ranted  to  Mr.  Cowley,  and 
that  too  only  in  his  translation  of  Pindar ;  be- 
cause he  alone  was  able  to  make  him  amends, 
by  giving  him  better  of  his  own,  whenever  he 
refused  his  author's  thoughts.  Pindar  is  gen- 
erally known  to  be  a  dark  writer,  to  want  con- 
nection, (I  mean  as  to  our  understanding,)  to 
soar  out  of  sight,  and  leave  his  reader  at  a 
gaae.  So  irild  and  ungovernable  a  poet  can- 
not be  translated  literally;  his  genius  is  too 
strong  to  bear  a  chain,  and,  Ssumson-like,  he 
shakes  it  off.  A  genius  so  elevated  and  un- 
confin'd  as  Mr.  Cowley's  was  but  necessary  to 
make  Pindar  speak  English,  and  that  was  to  be 
performed  by  no  other  way  than  imitation.  But 
if  Virgil  or  Ovid,  or  any  reg^ular  intelligible 
authors  be  thus  us'd,  'tis  no  longer  to  be  Mll'd 
their  work,  when  neither  the  thoughts  nor 
words  are  dravm  from  the  orig^inal ;  but  instead 
of  them  there  is  something  new  produc'd,  which 
is  almost  the  creation  of  anotner  hand.  By 
this  way,  't  is  true,  somewhat  that  is  excellent 
may  be  invented,  perhaps  more  excellent  than 
the  first  design ;  Uio'  Virgil  must  be  still  ex- 
cepted, when  that  perhaps  takes  place.  Yet  he 
who  is  inquisitive  to  know  an  author's  thoughts, 
will  be  disappointed  in  his  expectation.  And 
'tis  not  always  that  a  man  will  be  contented  to 
have  a  present  made  him,  when  he  expects  the 
payment  of  a  debt.  To  state  it  fairly :  imita-^<N 
tion  of  an  author  is  the  most  advantageous  way 
for  a  translator  to  shew  himself,  but  the  g^reat- 
est  wrong  which  can  be  done  to  the  memory  and  /^ 
reputation  of  the  dead.  Sir  John  Denham,  who 
advis'd  more  liberty  than  he  took  himself,  g^ves 
this  reason  for  his  innovation,  in  his  admirable 
preface  before  the  translation  of  the  Second 
^ndd :  '*  Poetry  is  of  so  subtile  a  spirit,  that, 
in  pouring  out  of  one  lang^uag^  into  another,  it 
will  all  evaporate ;  and,  tf  a  new  spirit  be  not 
added  in  the  transfusion,  there  will  remain 
nothing  but  a  caput  mortuum.^^  I  confess  this 
argument  holds  gfood  ag^ainst  a  literal  transla- 
tion;   but  who  defends  it?     Imitation  and 
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Torbal  Tenion  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  two  ex- 
tremes which  ought  to  he  avoided ;  and  there- 
fore, when  I  have  proposed  the  mean  betwixt 
them,  it  will  be  seen  how  far  his  argmnent  will 
reach. 

No  man  is  oi^>able  of  translating  poetry,  who, 
besides  a  genins  to  that  art,  is  not  a  master 
both  of  his  author's  lanemig^,  and  of  his  own ; 
nor  most  we  nnderstand  the  langpiage  only  of 
the  poet,  but  his  particular  torn  of  thoughts  and 
of  expression,  which  are  the  characters  that  dis- 
tinguish, and  as  it  were  individuate  him  from 
all  other  writers.  When  we  are  come  thus  far, 
't  is  time  to  look  into  ourselves,  to  conform  our 
genius  to  hb,  to  give  his  thought  either  the 
same  turn,  if  our  tongue  will  bear  it,  or,  if  not, 
to  vary  but  the  dress,  not  to  alter  or  destroy 
the  substance.  The  like  care  must  be  taken 
of  the  more  outward  ornaments,  the  words. 
When  they  appear  (which  is  but  seldom) 
literally  graceful,  it  were  an  injury  to  the 
author  t£tt  they  should  be  changed;  but, 
since  every  language  is  so  full  of  its  own  pro- 
prieties, that  what  is  beautiful  in  one,  is  often 
barbarous,  nay,  sometimes  nonsense,  in  another, 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  limit  a  translator 
to  the  naiTOw  compass  of  his  author's  words : 
*t  IB  enough  if  he  choose  out  some  expression 
which  does  not  vitiate  the  sense.  I  suppose  he 
may  stretch  his  chain  to  such  a  latitude ;  but, 
by  innovation  of  thoughts,  methinks  he  breaks 
it.  By  this  means  the  spirit  of  an  author  may 
be  transf us'd,  and  yet  not  lost ;  and  thus  't  is 
plain  that  the  reason  alleg'd  by  Sir  John  Den- 
ham  has  no  farther  force  than  to  expression  : 
for  thought,  if  it  be  translated  truly,  cannot  be 
lost  in  another  language ;  but  the  words  that 
convey  it  to  our  apprehension  (which  are  the 
image  and  ornament  of  that  thought)  may  be 
BO  iU  chosen  as  to  make  it  appear  in  an  un- 
handsome dress,  and  rob  it  of  its  native  luster. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  liberty  to  be  allow'd  for 
the  expression ;  neither  is  it  necessary  that 
words  and  lines  should  be  oonfin'd  to  the  mea- 
sure of  their  original.  The  sense  of  an  author, 
g^  merally  spealang,  is  to  be  sacred  and  invio- 
ble.  If  the  fancy  of  Ovid  be  luxuriant,  't  is 
his  character  to  be  so  ;  and  if  I  retrench  it,  he 
is  no  longer  Ovid.  It  will  be  replied  that  he 
receives  advantage  by  this  lopping  of  his  super- 
fluous branches ;  but  I  rejoin  that  a  translator 
has  no  such  right.  When  a  painter  copies  from 
the  life,  I  suppose  he  has  no  privilege  to  alter 
features  and  lineaments  under  pretense  that 
his  picture  will  look  better ;  perhaps  the  face 
which  he  has  drawn  would  be  more  exact,  if 
the  eyes  or  nose  were  alter' d ;  but  't  is  his 
business  to  make  it  resemble  the  original.  In 
two  cases  only  there  may  a  seeming  difficulty 
arise;  that  is,  if  the  thought  be  notoriously 
trivial,  or  dishonest;  but  the  same  answer  will 


serve  for  both,  that  then  they  ought  not  to  be 
translated: 

Bt  quae 

Deiperes  tractata  niteMwre  pone,  relinquaa. 

Thus  I  have  ventur'd  to  give  my  opinkm  on 
this  subject  against  the  au^ority  of  two  great 
men,  but  I  hope  without  offense  to  either  of 
their  memories ;  for  I  both  lov'd  them  living, 
and  reverence  them  now  they  are  dead.  But 
if,  after  what  I  have  urg'd,  it  be  thought  by 
better  judges  that  the  praise  of  a  translation 
consists  in  adding  new  beauties  to  the  piece, 
thereby  t4>  recompense  the  loss  whidi  it  sus- 
tains by  change  of  language,  I  shall  be  willing 
to  be  taught  better,  and  to  recant.  In  the 
mean  time,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  true  reason 
why  we  have  so  few  versions  which  are  toler- 
able, is  not  from  the  too  dose  pursuing  of  the 
author's  sense,  but  because  there  are  so*  few 
who  have  all  the  talents  which  are  requisite  for 
translation,  and  that  there  is  so  little  praise, 
and  so  smidl  encouragement,  for  so  oonsider- 
able  a  part  of  learning. 

To  apply  in  short  what  has  been  said,  to  this 
present  work,  the  reader  will  here  find  most 
of  the  translations  with  some  little  latitude  or  1 
variation  from  the  author's  sense.  That  of 
(Enone  to  Paris  is  in  Mr.  Cowley's  way  of  imi- 
tation only.  I  was  desir'd  to  say  that  the 
author,  who  is  of  the  fair  sex,  understood  not 
Latin.  But  if  she  does  not,  I  am  afraid  she 
has  g^ven  us  occasion  to  be  aiaham'd,  who  do. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge 
that  I  have  transgress'd  the  rules  which  I  bave 
given,  and  taken  more  liberty  than  a  just  trans-/" 
lation  will  allow.  But  so  many  gentlemen 
whose  wit  and  learning  are  well  known  being 
join'd  in  it,  I  doubt  not  but  that  their  excel- 
lencies will  make  you  ample  satisfaction  for 
my  errors.  J*  Dbtdsk. 

CANACE  TO  MACAREUS 

THE  ARGUMENT 

Macareus  and  Canace,  son  and  daughter  to 
^olus,  god  of  the  winds,  lov'd  each  other 
incestuously :  Canace  was  deliver'd  of  a  son, 
and  committed  him  to  her  nurse,  to  be  se- 
cretly convey'd  away.  The  infant,  crying 
out,  by  that  means  was  discover'd  to  .^Solus, 
who,  inrag'd  at  the  wickedness  of  his  chil- 
dren, commanded  the  babe  to  be  exposed  to 
wild  beasts  on  the  mountains;  and,  witbal. 
sent  a  sword  to  Canace,  with  ihis  meaaage, 
that  her  crimes  would  instruct  her  howr  to 
'  use  it.  With  this  sword  she  slew  herself ; 
but,  before  she  died,  she  writ  the  following 
letter  to  her  brother  Macareus,  who  bad 
taken  sanctuary  in  the  temple  of  Apollo. 
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If  streaminf  Uood  my  fatal  letter  stain, 

Imagine,  ere  yon  read,  the  writer  slain; 

One  hand  the  sword,  and  one  the  pen  em- 
ploys, 

And  in  my  lap  the  ready  paper  lies. 

Think  in  this  postnre  thou  behold'st  me 
write: 

In  this  my  cruel  father  would  delight. 

0,  were  he  present,  that  his  eyes  and 
hands 

Might  see  and  urge  the  death  which  he 
commands ! 

Than  all  his  raging  winds  more  dreadful, 
he, 

UnmoY'd,  without  a  tear,  my  wounds 
would  see,  lo 

Jove  justly  plac'd  him  on  a  stormy  throne. 

His  people's  temper  is  so  like  his  own. 

The  l^orth  and  South,  and  each  contending 
hlast, 

Are  underneath  his  wide  dominion  cast: 

Those  he  can  rule ;  but  his  tempestuous  mind 

Is,  like  his  airy  kingdom,  unconfln'd. 

Ah  I  what  avail  my  kindred  gods  above, 

That  in  their  number  I  can  reckon  Jove  ? 

What  help  will  all  my  heav'nly  friends  af- 
foid. 

When  to  my  breast  I  lift  the  pointed 
sword  ?  20 

That  hour  which  join'd  us  came  before  its 
time: 

In  death  we  had  been  one  without  a  crime. 

Why  did  thy  flames  beyond  a  brother's 
move? 

Why  lov'd  I  thee  with  more  than  sister's 
love? 

For  I  lov'd  too;  and,  knowing  not  my 
wound, 

A  secret  pleasure  in  thy  kisses  found: 

My  cheeks  no  longer  did  their  color  boast, 

My  food  grew  loathsome,  and  my  strength 
I  lost: 

Still  ere  I  spoke,  a  sigh  would  stop  my 
tongue; 

short  were  my  slumbers,  and  my  nights 
were  long.  30 

I  knew  not  from  my  love  these  griefs  did 
gfrow. 

Yet  was,  alas,  the  thing  I  did  not  know. 

My  wily  nurse,  by  long  experience,  found, 

And  first  discovered  to  my  soul  its  woimd. 

"Tis  love,"  said  she;  and  then  my  down- 
cast eyes, 

'W  guilty  dumbness,  witness'd  my  sur- 
prise. 


Forc'd  at  the  last,  my  shameful  pain  I  tell; 

And,  O,  what  foUow'd  we  both  know  too 
well  I 
*  When  half  denying,  more  than  half  con- 
tent, 

*  Embraces  warm'd  me  to  a  full  consent,  40 
'  Then  with  tumultuous  joys  my  heart  did 

beat, 

*  And  guilt,  that  made  them  anxious,  made 

them  gpreat. 
But  now  my  swelling  womb  heav'd  up 

my  breast. 
And  rising  weight  my  sinking  limbs  op- 

press'd. 
What  herbs,  what  plants,  did  not  my  nurse 

produce. 
To  make  abortion  by  their  pow'rf  ul  juice  ? 
What  medicines  tried  we  not,  to  thee  un- 
known? 
Our  first  crime  common;  this  was  mine 

alone. 
But  the  strong  child,  secure  in  his  dark 

cell. 
With  nature's  vigor  did  our  arts  repel.     50 
And  now  the  pale-fac'd  empress  of  the  night 
Nine  times  had  fill'd  her  orb  with  borrow'd 

Ught: 
Not  knowing  't  was  my  labor,  I  complain 
Of  sudden  shootings,  and  of  eprinding  pain: 
My  throes  came  thicker,  and  my  cries  in- 

creas'd. 
Which  with  her  hand  the  conscious  nurse 

suppress'd. 
To  that  imnappy  fortune  was  I  come. 
Pain  urg'd  my  clamors,  but  fear  kept  me 

dumb. 
With  inward  struggling  I  restrain'd  my 

cries. 
And  dnmk  the  tears  that  trickled  from  my 

eyes.  60 

Death  was  in  sight,  Lucina  gave  no  aid; 
And  ev'n  my  dying  had  my  guilt  betray'd. 
Thou  cam'st,  and  in  thy  count'nance  sate 

despair; 
Rent  were  thy  garments  all,  and  torn  thy 

hair: 
Yet,  feigning  comfort,  which  thou  couldst 

not  give, 
(Press'd  in  thy  arms,  and  whisp'ring  me  to 

live:) 
"  For  both  our  sakes,"  saidst  thou,  **  pre- 
serve thy  life; 
Live,  my  dear  sister,  and  my  dearer  wife." 
Rais'd  by  that  name,  with  my  last  pangs  I 

strove: 
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Sach  pow'r  have  words,  when  spoke  by 

those  we  love.  70 

The  babe,  as  Jl  he  heard  what  thoa  hadst 

sworn, 
With  hasty  joy  sprung  forward  to  be  bom. 
What  helps  it  to  have  weather'd  out  one 

storm? 
Fear  of  our  father  does  another  form. 
High  in  his  hall,  rock'd  in  a  chair  of  state, 
The  king  with  his  tempestuous  council  sate. 
Thro'  this  large  room  our  only  passage  lay. 
By  which  we  could  the  newborn  babe  con- 
vey. 
Swath'd,  in  her  lap,  the  bold  nurse  bore 

him  out, 
With  olive  branches  cover'd  round  about; 
And,  mutt'ring  pray'rs,  as  holy  rites  she 

meant,  Sz 

Thro'  the  divided  crowd  unquestion'd  went. 
Just  at  the  door,  th'  unhappy  infant  cried: 
The  grandsire  heard  him,  and  the  theft  he 

spied. 
Swift  as  a  whirlwind  to  the  nurse  he  flies. 
And  deafs  his  stormy  subjects  with  his 

cries. 
With  one  fierce  puff  he  blows  the  leaves 

away: 
Expos'd  the  self-discover'd  infant  lay. 
The  noise  reach'd  me,  and  my  presaging 

mind 
Too  soon  its  own  approaching  woes  divin'd. 
Not  ships  at  sea  with  winds  are  shaken 

more,  91 

Nor  seas  themselves,  when  angry  tempests 

roar. 
Than  I,  when  my  loud  father's  voice  I 

hear: 
The  bed  beneath  me  trembled  ¥rith  my 

fear. 
He  rush'd  upon  me,  and  divulg'd  my  stain; 
Scarce  from  my  murther  could  his  hands 

refrain. 
I  only  answer'd  him  with  silent  tears: 
They  flow'd;  my  tongue  was  frozen  up 

with  fears. 
His  little  grandchild  he  commands  away, 
To   mountain  wolves  and    every  bird  of 

prey.  100 

The  babe  cried  out,  as  if  he  understood, 
And  begg'd  his  pardon  with  what  voice  he 

could. 
By  what    expressions    can    my  grief    be 

shown? 
^et  you  may  guess  my  anguish  by  your 

own) 


To  see   my  bowels,  and,  wlytt   yet  was 

worse, 
Your    bowels  too,  condemn'd  to  such  a 

curse  I 
Out  went  the  king;  my  voice  its  freedom 

found. 
My  breasts  I  beat,  my  blubber'd  cheeks  I 

wound. 
And    now  appear'd   the   messenger  of 

death; 
Sad  were  his  looks,  and  scarce  he  drew  his 

breath,  no 

To  say:  "Your  father  sends  you"  —  with 

that  word 
His  trembling  hands  presented  me  a  sword— 
"Your  father  sends  you  this;  and  lets  you 

know. 
That  your  own  crimes  the  use  of  it  will 

show." 
Too  well  I  know  the  sense  those  words  im- 
part: 
His  present  shall  be  treasur'd  in  my  heart 
Are  these  the  nuptial  gifts  a  bride  re- 
ceives ? 
And  this  the  fatal  dow'r  a  father  gives  ? 
Thou  god  of  marriage,  shun  thy  own  dis- 
grace. 
And  take  thy  torch  from   this  detested 

place:  no 

Instead    of    that,    let   furies   light    their 

brands. 
And  fire  m^  pile  with  their  infernal  hands. 
With  happier  fortune  may  my  sisters  wed; 
Wam'd  by  the  dire  example  of  the  dead. 
For  thee,  poor  babe,  what  crime  could  they 

pretend? 
How  could  thy  infant  innocence  offend  ? 
A  guilt  there  was;  but,  O,  that  guilt  was 

mine ! 
Thou  suffer'st  for  a  sin  that  was  not  thine. 
Thy  mother's  grief  and  crime  !   but  just 

enjoy'd. 
Shown  to  my  sight,  and  bom  to  be  de- 

stroy'd  I  130 

Unhappy  offspring  oi  my  teeming  womb, 
Dragg  d  headlong  from  thy  cradle  to  Ihy 

tomb  ! 
Thy  imoffending  life  I  could  not  save. 
Nor  weeping  could  I  follow  to  thy  grave ! 
Nor  on  thy  tomb  could  offer  my  shorn 

hair; 
Nor  show  the  grief  which  tender  motheis 

bear! 
Yet  long  thou  shalt  not  from  my  arms  be 

lost; 
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For  Boon  I  will  overtake  thy  infant  ghost. 

But  thou,  my  love,  and  now  my  love's  de- 
spair. 

Perform  his  funerals  with  paternal  care: 

His  scatter'd  limbs  with  my  dead  body 
bum;  141 

And  once  more  join  ns  in  the  pions  urn. 

If  on  my  wounded  breast  thou  dropp'st  a 
tear. 

Think  for  whose  sake  my  breast  that  wound 
did  bear; 

And  faithfully  my  last  desires  fulfil 

As  I  perform  my  cruel  father's  will. 


HELEN   TO   PARIS 

BY  THE    RIGHT    HONORABLB    THE    EARL 
OF  MULGRAVE  AND   MR.   DRYDEN 

THE  ARGUMENT 

Helen,  having^  receiVd  the  toregoiag  epistle 
from  Paris,  retains  the  following  answer: 
wherein  she  seems  at  first  to  chide  him  for 
his  presumption  in  writing  as  he  had  done, 
whxeh  oonld  only  proceed  £om  his  low  opin- 
ion of  her  irirtae ;  then  owns  herself  to  be 
Bensible  of  the  passion  which  he  had  ex- 
pressed for  her,  tho'  she  much  suspect  his 
constancy ;  and  at  last  discovers  her  inclina- 
tions to  be  faTorable  to  him :  the  whole  letter 
shewing  the  extreme  artifice  of  womankind. 

When  loose  epistles  violate  chaste  eyes, 
She  half  consents,  who  silently  denies. 
How  dares  a  stranger,  with  designs  so  vain, 
Marriage  and  hospitable  rights  profane  ? 
Was  it  for  this,  your  fate  cad  shelter  find 
From  swelling  seas,  and  every  faithless 

wind? 
(For  tho'  a  distant  country  brought  you 

forth, 
Tour  usage  here  was  equal  to  your  worth.) 
Does  this  deserve  to  be  rewarded  so  ? 
Did  you  come  here  a  stranger  or  a  foe  ?  10 
Your  partial  judgment  may  perhaps  com- 

]^lain, 
And  think  me  barbarous  for  my  just  dis- 
dain. 
Ill-bred  then  let  me  be,  but  not  unchaste, 
Nor  my  clear  fame  wiUi  any  spot  defac'd. 
Tho'  in  my  isuce  there 's  no  affected  frown. 
Nor   in  my  carriage  a  feign'd    niceness 

shown, 
I  keep  my  honor  still  without  a  stain, 


Nor  has  my  love  made  any  coxcomb  Tain. 
Your  boldness  I  with  adnuration  see; 
What  hope  had  you  to  gain  a  queen  like 

me  ?  29 

Because  a  hero  forc'd  me  once  away, 
Am  I  thought  fit  to  be  a  second  prey  ? 
Had  I  been  won,  I  had  deserv'd    your 

blame. 
But  sure  my  part  was  nothing   but  the 

shame. 
Yet  the  base  theft  to  him  no  fruit  did 

bear, 
I  scap'd  unhurt  by  anything  but  fear. 
Rude  force  might  some  unwilling  kisses 

gain. 
But  that  was  all  he  ever  could  obtain. 
You  on  such  terms  would  ne'er  have  let  me 

go; 
Were  he  like  you,  we  had  not  parted  so.  30 
Untouched  the  youth  restored  me  to  my 

friends. 
And  modest  usage  made  me  some  amends. 
T  is  virtue  to  repent  a  vicious  deed: 
Did  he  repent,  that  Paris  might  succeed  ? 
Sure  'tis  some  fate  that  sets  me  above 

wrongs. 
Yet  still  exposes  me  to  busy  tongues. 
I  '11  not  complain;  for  who 's  displeas'd  with 

love. 
If  it  sincere,  discreet,  and  constant  prove  ? 
But  that  I  fear;  not  that  I  think  you  base. 
Or  doubt  the  blooming    beauties  of  my 

face ;  40 

But  all  your  sex  is  subject  to  deceive, 
And  ours,  alas,  too  willing  to  believe. 
Yet  others  yield,  and  love  o'ercomes  the 

best: 
But  why  should  I  not  shine  above  the  rest  ? 
Fair  Leda's  story  seems  at  first  to  be 
A  fit  example  ready  found  for  me. 
But  she  was  cozen'd  by  a  borrow'd  shape. 
And  under  harmless  feathers  felt  a  rape. 
If  I  should  yield,  what  reason  could  I  use  ? 
By  what  mistake  the  loving  crime  excuse  ? 
Her  fault  was  in  her  pow'Sul  lover  lost;  51 
But  of  what  Jupiter  have  I  to  boast  ? 
Tho' you  to  heroes  and  to  kings  succeed, 
Our  ramous  race  does  no  addition  need; 
And  great  alliances  but  useless  pirove 
To  one  that's  come  herself  from  mighty 

Jove. 
Gro  then,  and  boast  in  some  less  haughty 

place 
Your  Phrygian  blood,  and  Priam's  ancient 

race; 
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Which  I  woTild  shew  I  valued,  if  I  durst; 
You  are  the  fifth  from  Jove,  but  I  the  first. 
The  crown  of  Troy  is  powerful,  I  confess ;  6i 
But  I  have  reason  to  think  ours  no  less. 
Your  letter,  fill'd  with  promises  of  all 
That  men  can  good,  or  women  pleasant 

call, 
Gives  expectation  such  an  ample  field, 
As  would  move  goddesses  themselves  to 

r'eld. 
e'er  offend  great  Juno's  laws, 
Yourself  shall  be  the  dear,  the  only  cause: 
Either  my  honor  1 11  to  death  maintain, 
Or  follow  you,  without  mean  thoughts  of 
gain.  70 

Not  that  so  fair  a  present  I  despise; 
'We  like  the  gpft,  when  we  the  giver  prize. 
But 't  is  your  love  moves  me,  which  made 

you  take 
Such  pains,  and  run  such  hazards  for  my 


I  have  perceived  (tho'  I  dissembled  too) 
A  thousiand  things  that  love  has  made  you 

do. 
Your  eager  eyes  would  almost  dazzle  mine. 
In  whicl^  wild  man,  your  wanton  thoughts 

would  shine. 
Sometimes  you  'd  sigh,  sometimes  disorder'd 

stand. 
And  with  unusual  ardor  press  my  hand;  80 
Contrive  just  after  me  to  take  the  glass, 
Nor  would  you  let  the  least  occasion  pass: 
Which  oft  I  fear'd,  I  did  not  mind  alone, 
And  blushing  sate  for  things  which  you 

have  done: 
Then  miirmur'd  to  myself:  "  He  11  for  my 

sake 
Do  anything  "  —  I  hope  't  was  no  mistake  ! 
Oft  have  I  read  within  this  pleasing  grove. 
Under  my  name,  those  charming  words,  **  I 

love." 
I,  frowning,  seem'd  not  to  believe  your 

flame; 
But  now,  alas,  am  come  to  write  the  same.  90 
If  I  were  capable  to  do  amiss, 
I  could  not  but  be  sensible  of  this. 
For  O,  your  face  has  such  peculiar  charms, 
That  who  can  hold  from  flying  to  your 

arms  ! 
But  what  I  ne'er  can  have  without  offense, 
May  some  blest  maid  possess  with  inno- 
cence. 
Pleasure  may  tempt,  but  virtue  more  should 

move; 
O  learn  of  me  to  want  the  thing  yon  love  ! 


What  you  desire  is  sought  by  all  mankind: 
As  you  have  eyes,  so  others  are  not  blind.  100 
Like  you  they  see,  like  you  my  charms 

adore; 
They  wish  not  less,  but  you  dare  venture 

more. 
O,  had  you  then  upon  our  coasts  been 

brought. 
My  virgin  love  when  thousand  rivals  sought. 
You  had  I  seen,  you  should  have  had  my 

voice; 
Nor  could  my  husband  justly  blame  my 

choice  ! 
For  both  our  hopes,  alas,  you  come  too 

late! 
Another  now  is  master  of  my  fate. 
More  to  m^  wish  I  could  have  liv'd  with 

you. 
And  yet  my  present  lot  can  undergo.       i  xo 
Cease  to  solicit  a  weak  woman's  will. 
And  urge  not  her  you  love  to  so  much  ilL 
But  let  me  live  contented  as  I  may. 
And  make  not  my  unspotted  fiune  your 

prey. 
Some  right  you  claim,  since  naked  to  your 

eyes 
Three  goddesses  disputed  beauty's  prize: 
One  offer'd  valor,  t'other  crowns;  but  she 
Obtain'd  her  cause,  who,  smiling,  promis'd 

me. 
But  first,  I  am  not  of  belief  so  light, 
To  think  such  nymphs  would  shew  you 

such  a  si^ht.  no 

Yet,  granting  tms,  the  other  part  is  feu^'d; 
A  bribe  so  mean  your  sentence   had  not 

gain'd. 
With  partial  eyes  I  should  myself  regard, 
To  thmk  that  Venus  made  me  her  reward: 
I  humbly  am  content  with  human  praise ; 
A  goddess's  applause  would  envy  raise. 
But  be  it  as  you  say;  for,  't  is  confess'd. 
The  men  who  flatter  highest  please  us  best. 
That  I  suspect  it,  ought  not  to  displease ; 
For  miracles  are  not  oeliev'd  with  ease.  130 
One  joy  I  have,  that  I  had  Venus'  voice; 
A  greater  yet,  that  you  confirm'd  her  choice ; 
Tluit  proffer'd  laurels,  promis'd  sov'reignty, 
Juno  and  Pallas  you  contemu'd  for  me. 
Am  I  your  empire  then,  and  your  renown  ? 
What  heart  of  rock,  but  must  by  this  be 

won? 
And  yet  bear  witness,  O  you  pow'rs  above,. 
How  rude  I  am  in  all  the  arts  of  love  ! 
My  hand  is  yet  untaught  to  write  to  men: 
This  is  th'  essay  of  my  unpractic'd  pen.  140 
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Happy  those  nymphs,  wliom  use  has  perfect 

made ! 
I  think  all  crime,  and  tremble  at  a  shade. 
£y'ii  while  I  write,  my  fearful  conscious 

eyes 
Look  often  back,  misdoubting  a  surprise. 
For  now  the  rumor  spreads  among  the 

crowd, 
At  ooort  in  whispers,  but  in  town  aloud. 
Dissemble  you,  whatever  you  hear  'em  say :  1 
To  leave  off  loving  were  your  better  way ;  V 
Yet  if  you  will  dissemble  it,  you  may.      J 
Love  secretly;  the  absence  of  my  lord     150 
More  freedom  gives,  but  does  not  all  afford : 
Lon£  is  his  journey,  long  will  be  his  stay; 
Call  d  by  affairs  of  consequence  away. 
To  go,  or  not,  when  unresolv'd  he  stood, 
I  bid  him  miJce  what  swift  return  he  could: 
Then  kissing  me,  he  said:  ^*  I  recommend 
All  to  thy  care,  but  most  my  Trojan  friend." 
I  smil'd  at  what  he  innocently  said. 
And  only  answer'd:  "  You  shall  be  obey'd." 
Propitious  winds  have  borne  him  f&r  from 

hence,  160 

But  let  not  this  secure  your  confidence. 
Absent  he  is,  yet  absent  he  conmiands: 
Ton  know  the  proverb:  *' Princes  have  long 

hands." 
My  fame  *s  my  burden:  for  the  more  I  'm 

prais'd, 
A  jnster  ground  of  jealousy  is  rais'd. 
Were  I  less  fair,  I  might  have  been  more 

blest: 
Crreat  beauty  thro'  great  danger  is  possess'd. 
To  leave  me  here  ms  venture  was  not  hard. 
Because  he   thought  my  virtue   was   my 


He  fear'd  my  face,  but  trusted  to  my  life ;  170 
The  beauty  doubted,  but  beUev'd  the  wife. 
Yon  bid  me  use  th'  occasion  while  I  can, 
Pnt  in  our  hands  by  the  good  easy  man. 
I  would,  and  yet  I  doubt,  'twixt  love  and 

fear; 
One  draws  me  from  you,  and  one  brings  me 

near. 
Oor  flames  are  mutual,  and  my  husband  's 

gone: 
The  nights  are  long;  I  fear  to  Ue  alone. 
One  house  contains  us,  and  weak  walls 

divide. 
And  you  're  too  pressing  to  be  long  denied. 
Let  me  not  live,  but  everything  conspires  180 
To  join  our  loves,  and  yet  my  fear  retires. 
YoQ  court  with  words,  when  you  should 

force  employ: 


A  rape  is  requisite  to  shame-fac'd  joy. 
Indulgent  to  the  wrongs  which  we  receive, 
Our  sex  can  suffer  what  we  dare  not  give. 
What  have  I  said  ?  for  both  of  us  't  were 

best. 
Our  kindling  fires  if  each  of  us  suppress'd. 
The   faith  of   strangers   is   too  prone   to 

change. 
And,  like  themselves,  their  wand'ring  pas- 
sions range. 
Hvpsipyle,  and  the  fond  Minoian  maid,   190 
W  ere  both  by  trusting  of  their  guests  be- 

tray'd. 
How  can  I  doubt  that  other  men  deceive. 
When  you  yourself  did  fair  (Enone  leave  ? 
But  lest  I  eliould  upbraid  your  treachery, 
You  make  a  merit  of  that  crime  to  me. 
Yet  grant  you  were  to  faithful  love  in- 

clin'd, 
Your  weary  Trojans  wait  but  for  a  wind. 
Should   you  prevail;  while  I  assign  the 

night. 
Your  sails  are  hoisted,  and  you  take  your 

flight: 
Some  bawling  mariner  our  love  destroys,  200 
And  breaks  asunder  our  unfinish'd  joys. 
But  I  with  you  may  leave  the  Spartan  port, 
To  view  the  Trojan  wealth  aiid  Priam's 

court: 
Shown  while  I  see,  I  shaU  expose  my  fame. 
And  fill  a  foreign  country  with  my  shame. 
In  Asia  what  reception  shall  I  find  ? 
And  what  dishonor  leave  in  Greece  behind  ? 
What  wiU  your  brothers,  Priam,  Hecuba, 
And  what  will  aU  your  modest  matrons 

say? 
Ev'n  you,  when  on  this  action  you  reflect,  210 
My  future  conduct  justly  may  suspect; 
And   whate'er  stranger  lands  upon  your 

coast. 
Conclude  me,  by  your  own  example,  lost. 
I  from  your  rage  a  strumpet's  name  shall 

hear. 
While  you  forget  what  part  in  it  you  bear. 
You,  my  crime's  author,  wiU  my  crime 

upbraid: 
Deep  under  ground,  O  let   me  first  be 

laid! 
You  boast  the  pomp  and  plenty  of  your 

land. 
And  promise  all  shaU  be  at  my  command: 
Your  Trojan  wealth,  believe    me,  I  de- 
spise; aao 
My  own  poor  native  land  has  dearer  ties. 
Should  I  DO  in jur'd  on  your  Phrygian  shore, 
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What  help  of  kindred  could  I  there  im- 
plore? 

Medea  was  by  Jason's  flatt'ry  won: 

I  maj,  like  her,  believe,  and  be  undone. 

Plain  honest  hearts,  like  mine,  suspect  no 
cheat. 

And  love  contributes  to  its  own  deceit. 

The  ships,  about  whose  sides  loud  tempests 
roar. 

With  gentle  winds  were  wafted  from  the 
shore. 

Your  teeming  mother  dreamt  a  flaming 
brand,  330 

Sprung  from  her  womb,  consum'd  the  Tro- 
jan hmd. 

To  second  this,  old  prophecies  conspire. 

That  Ilium  shall  be  burnt  with  Grecian  fire. 

Both  ^ve  me  fear  ;  nor  is  it  much  allay'd. 

That  Venus  is  obliged  our  loves  to  aid: 

For  they,  who  lost  their  cause,  revenge  will 
take; 

And  for  one  friend  two  enemies  you  make. 

Nor  can  I  doubt,  but,  should  I  follow  you, 

The  sword  would  soon  our  fatal  crime  pur- 
sue: 

A  wrong  so  great  my  husband's  rage  would 
rouse,  340 

And  my  relations  would  his  cause  espouse. 

You  boast  your  strength  and  courage;  but, 
alas ! 

Your  words  receive  small  credit  from  your 
face. 

Let  heroes  in  the  dusty  field  delight: 

Those  limbs  were  fsishion'd  for  another 
fight. 

Bid  Hector  sally  from  the  walls  of  Troy; 

A  sweeter  quarrel  should  your  arms  em- 
ploy. 

Yet  fears  like  these  should  not  my  mind 


Were  1  as  wise  as  many  of  my  sex. 
But  time  and  you  may  bolder  thoughts  in- 
spire ;  250 
And  I  perhaps  may  yield  to  your  desire. 
You  last  demand  a  private  conference: 
These  are  your  words,  but  I  can  guess  your 

sense. 
Your  unripe  hopes  their  harvest  must  at- 
tend: 
Be  rul'd  by  me,  and  time  may  be  your 

friend. 
This  is  enough  to  let  you  understand, 
For  now  my  pen  has  tir'd  my  tender  hand: 
My  woman  Imows  the  secret  of  my  heart, 
And  may  hereafter  better  news  impart. 


DIDO  TO  iCNEAS 

THE  ARGUMENT 

^fineas,  the  son  of  Venus  and  AnohiBes,  having, 
at  the  destmction  of  Troy,  sav'd  his  g^odi, 
his  father,  and  son  Ascanius,  from  the  fire, 

Eat  to  sea  with  twenty  sail  of  ships;  and, 
aving  bin  long  toas'd  with  tempests,  was  at 
last  oast  upon  the  shore  of  Libya,  where 
Queen  Dido,  flying  from  the  cruelty  of  Pyg- 
malion, her  brother,  who  had  killed  her  hns- 
band  Siohnus,  had  lately  built  Carthage. 
She  entertained  .^neas  and  his  fleet  with 
great  civility,  fell  passionately  in  lo^e  with 
him,  and  in  the  end  denied  him  not  the  last 
favors.  But  Mercury  admonishing  iBneas  to 
eo  in  search  of  Italy,  (a  kingdom  piomia'd  to 
him  by  the  gods,)  he  readily  prepared  to  obey 
him.  Dido  soon  perceiv'd  it,  and  having 
in  vain  tried  all  other  means  to  engage  him  to 
stay,  at  last  in  despair  writes  to  him  as  fol- 
lows. 

So,  on  Meander's  banks,  when  death  is  nigh, 
The  mournful  swan  sings  her  own  elegy. 
Not  that  I  hope  (for,  O,  that  hope  were 

vain!) 
By  words  your  lost  affection  to  regain: 
But,  having  lost  whate'er  was  worth  my 

care. 
Why  should  I  fear  to  lose  a  dying  pray'r  ? 
'Tis  then  resolv'd  poor  Dido  must  oe  left. 
Of  life,  of  honor,  sind  of  love  bereft  f 
While  you,  with  loosen'd  sails,  and  vows, 

prepare 
To  seek  a  land  that  flies  the  searcher's 

care.  10 

Nor  can  my  rising  tow'rs  your  flight  re- 
strain. 
Nor  my  new  empire,  offer'd  you  in  vain. 
Built  walls  you  shun,  unbuilt  you  seek; 

that  land 
Is  yet  to  conquer,  but  you  this  command. 
Suppose  you  landed  where  your  wish  de- 

sign'd. 
Think  what  reception  foreigners  would  find. 
What  people  is  so  void  of  common  sense,  ^ 
To  vote  succession  from  a  native  prince  ? 
Yet  there  new  scepters  and  new  loves  you   | 

New  vows  to  plight,  and  plighted  vows  to  1 

break.  20  | 

When  will  your  tow'rs  the  height  of  Car-  i 

thage  know  ?  | 

Or  when  your  ejea  discern  such  crowds 
below? 
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If  suoh  a  town  and  subjects  you  oould  see, 
Still  would  you  want  a  wife  who  lov'd  like 

me. 
For,  0,  I  bum,  like   fires  with  incense 

bright: 
Not  holy  tepers  flame  with  purer  light. 
.£iieas  is  my  thoughts'  perpetual  theme; 
Their   daily    longing,   and    their    nightly 

dream. 
Yet  he  ungrateful  and  obdurate  still: 
Fool  tibat  X  am,  to  place  my  heart  so  ill  f  30 
Myself  I  cannot  to  myself  restore; 
Still  I  complain,  and  still  I  love  him  more. 
Haye  pity,  Cupid,  on  my  bleeding  heart, 
And  pierce  thy  brother's  with  an  equal 

dart 
I  rave:  nor  canst  thou  Venus'  offspring  be. 
Love's  mother  could  not  bear  a  son  like 

thee. 
From  harden'd  oak,  or  from  a  rock's  cold 

womb. 
At  least  thou  art  from  some  fierce  tigress 

come; 
Or  on  rough  seas,  from  their  foundation 

torn. 
Got  by  the  winds,  and  in  a  tempest  bom,  40 
Like  that  which  now  thy  trembling  sailors 

fear; 
Like  that  whose  rage  should  still  detain 

thee  here. 
Behold  how  high  the  foamy  billows  ride  f  . 
The  winds  and  waves  are  on  the  juster 

side. 
To  winter  weather  and  a  stormy  sea 
1 11  owe,  what  rather  I  would  owe  to  thee. 
Death  thou  deserv'st  from  heav'n's  aveng- 
ing laws, 
But  I  'm  unwilling  to  become  the  cause. 
To  shun  my  love,  if  thou  wilt  seek  thy  fate, 
T  is  a  dear  purchase,  and  a  costly  hate.    50 
Stay  but  a  little,  till  the  tempest  cease. 
And  the  loud  winds  are  lull'd  into  a  peace. 
May  all  thy  rage,  like  theirs,  unconstant 

prove ! 
And  so  it  will,  if  there  be  pow'r  in  love. 
Know'st  thou  not  yet  what  dangers  ships 

sustain? 
So  often  wraok'd,  how  dar'st  thou  tempt 

the  main? 
Which  were  it  smooth,  were  every  wave 

asleep. 
Ten  thousand  forms  of  death  are  in  the 

deep. 
In  that  abyss  the  gods  their  vengeance 

store, 


For  broken  vows  of    those  who    falsely 

swore.  60 

There  winged  storms  on  sea-born  Venus 

wait. 
To  vindicate  the  justice  of  her  state. 
Thus  I  to  thee  the  means  of  safety  show; 
And,  lost  myself,  would  still  preserve  my 

foe. 
False  as  thou  art,  I  not  thy  death  design: 
O  rather  live,  to  be  the  cause  of  mine ! 
Should  some  avenging  storm  thy  vessel 

tear, 
(But  Heav'n  forbid  my  words  should  omen 

bear!) 
Then  in  thy  face  thy  perjur'd  vows  would 

fly. 

And  my  wrong'd  ghost  be  present  to  thy 

eye.  70 

With  threat'ning  looks  think  thou  behold'st 

me  stare. 
Grasping  my  mouth,  and  clotted  all  my  hair. 
Then,  should  f  ork'd  lightning  and  red  thun- 
der fall. 
What  couldst  thou  say,  but:  *^1  deserr'd 

'email"? 
Lest  this  should  happen,  make  not  haste 

away; 
To  shun  the  danger  will  be  worth  thy  stay. 
Have  pity  on  thy  son,  if  not  on  me: 
My  death  alone  is  guilt  enough  for  thee. 
Wliat  has  his  youdi,  what  have  thy  gods 

deserv'd. 
To  sink  in  seas,  who  were  from  fires  pre- 

serv'd  ?  80 

But  neither  gods  nor  parent  didst  thou  bear; 
(Smooth  stories  all,  to  please  a  woman's 

ear.) 
False  was  the  tale  of  thy  romantic  life, 
Nor  yet  am  I  thy  first  deluded  wife: 
Left  to  pursuing  foes  Crelisa  stay'd, 
By  thee,  base  man,  forsaken  and  betray'd. 
This,  when  thou  told'st  me,  struck   my 

tender  heart, 
That  such  requital  foUow'd  such  desert. 
Nor  doubt  I  but  the  gods,  for  crimes  like 

these, 
Sev'n  winters  kept  thee  wand'ring  on  the 


Thy  starv'd  companions,  cast  ashore,  I  fed. 
Thyself  admitted  to  my  crown  and  bed. 
To  harbor  strangers,  succor  the  distress'd, 
Was  kind  enough;  but,  O,  too  kind  the 

rest! 
Curst  be  the   cave   which  first   my  ruin 

brought, 
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Where,  from  the  storm,  we  common  shel- 
ter sought ! 

A  dreadful  howling  eohoed  ronnd  the  place: 

"  The  monntain  nymphs/'  thought  I,  «  my 
nuptials  grace. 

I  thought  so  then,  but  now  too  late  I  know 

The  Furies  yell'd  my  funerals  from  below. 

O  chastity  and  violated  fame,  loi 

Exact  your  dues  to  my  dead  husband's 
name ! 

By  death  redeem  my  reputation  lost, 

And  to  his  arms  restore  my  guilty  ghost ! 

Close  by  my  palace,  in  a  gloomy  grove. 

Is  rais'd  a  chapel  to  my  murder'd  love; 

There,  wreath'd  with  boughs  and  wool, 
statue  stands, 

The  pious  monument  of  artful  hands. 

Last  ni^ht,  methought,  be  calPd  me  from 
uie  dome, 

And  thrice,  with  hollow  voice,  cried:  *'Dido, 
come ! "  no 

She  comes;  thy  wife  thy  lawful  summons 


his 


But  comes  more  slowly,  clogg'd  with  con- 
scious fears. 

Forgive  the  wrong  I  offer'd  to  thy  bed; 

Strong  were  his  charms,  who  my  weak 
faith  misled. 

His  goddess  mother,  and  his  aeed  sire, 

Borne  on  his  back,  did  to  my  fall  conspire. 

O,  such  he  was,  and  is,  that,  were  he  true. 

Without  a  blush  I  might  his  love  pursue  1 

But  cruel  stars  my  birthday  did  attend; 

And,  as  my  fortune  open'd,  it  must  end.  lao 

My  plighted  lord  was  at  the  altar  slain. 

Whose  wealth  was  made  my  bloody  bro- 
ther's gain. 

Friendless,  am  foUoVd  by  the  murd'rer's 
hate, 

To  foreign  countries  I  remov'd  my  fate; 

And  here,  a  suppliant,  from  the  natives' 
hands 

I  bought  the  ground  on  which  my  city 
stands. 

With  all  the  coast  that  stretches  to  the 
sea; 

Ev'n  to  the  friendly  port  that  shelter'd 
thee: 

Then  rais'd  these  walls,  which  mount  into 
the  air, 

At  once  my  neighbors'  wonder,  and  their 
fear.  130 

For  now  they  arm;  and  round  me  leagues 
are  made. 

My  scarce  establish'd  empire  to  invade. 


To  man  my  new-built  walls  I  must  pre- 
pare. 
An  helpless  woman,  and  unskill'd  in  war. 
Yet  thousand  rivals  to  my  love  pretend, 
And  for  my  person  would  my  crown  de- 
fend; 
Whose    jarring  votes    in    one    complaint 

agree. 
That  each  unjustly  is  disdain'd  for  thee. 
To  proud  Hyarbas  give  me  up  a  prey; 
(For  that  must  follow,  if  thou  go  st  away) : 
Or  to  my  husband's   murd'rer  leave  my 
life,  141 

That  to  the  husband  he  may  add  the  wife. 
Go  then,  since  no  complaintis  can  move  thy 

mind; 
Gro,  perjur'd  man,  but  leave  thy  gods  be- 
hind. 
Touch  not  those  gods,  by  whom  thou  art 

forsworn. 
Who  will  in  impious  hands  no  more  be 

borne: 
Thy  sacrilegious  worship  they  Hi«Htt.inj 
And  rather  would  the  Grecian  fires  sustain. 
Perhaps  my  g^reatest  shame  is  still  to  come. 
And  part  of  thee  lies  hid  within  my  womb. 
The  babe  unborn  must  perish  by  thv  hate. 
And  perish  gpiiltless  in  his  mother's  rate.   1 52 
Some  god,  thou  say'st,  thy  voyage  does  com- 
mand; 
Would  the  same  god  had  barr'd  thee  from 

my  land! 
The  same,  I  doubt  not,  thy  departure  steers, 
Who  kept  thee  out  at  sea  so  many  years; 
Where  thy  long  labors  were  a  price  so  great, 
As  thou  to  purchase  Troy  wouldst  not  re- 
peat. 
But  Tiber  now  thou  seek'st,  to  be  at  best. 
When  there   arriv'd,  a   poor,  precarious 
ffuest.  160 

Yet  it  deludes  thy  search:  perhaps  it  will 
To  thy  old  age  lie  undiscover'd  still. 
A  ready  crown  and  wealth  in  dow'r  I  bring, 
And,  without  conqu'ring,  here  thou  art  a 

king. 
Here  thou  to  Carthage  may'st  transfer  thy 

Troy: 
Here  young  Ascanius  may  his  arms  employ ; 
And,  while  we  live  secure  in  soft  repose, 
Bring  many  laurels  home  from  conquer'd 

foes. 
By  Cupid's  arrows,  I  adjure  thee,  stay; 
By  all  the  gods,  companions  of  thy  way.  170 
So  may  thy  Trojans,  who  are  yet  aUve, 
Live  still,  and  with  no  future  fortune  strive; 
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So  may  thy  youthful  son  old  age  attain, 

And  my  aeid  father's  bones  in  peace  re- 
main; 

As  thou  hast  pity  on  unhappy  me, 

Who  know  no  crime,  but  too  much  love  of 
thee. 

I  am  not  bom  from  fierce  Achilles'  line. 

Nor  did  my  jparents  against  Troy  combine. 

To  be  thy  wife  if  I  unworthy  prove, 

By  some  inferior  name  admit  my  love.    z8o 

To  be  secur'd  of  stiQ  possessing  thee. 

What  would  I  do,  and  what  would  I  not  be  ! 

Our  Libyan  coasts  their  certain  seasons 
know, 

When  free  &om  tempests  passengers  may 
go:  ^ 

But  now  with  northern  blasts  the  billows 
roar. 

And  drive  the  floating  seaweed  to  the 
shore. 

Leave  to  my  care  the  time  to  sail  away; 

When  safe,  I  will  not  suffer  thee  to  stay. 

Thy  weary  men  would  be  with  ease  con- 
tent; 

Their  sails  are  tatter'd,  and  their  masts  are 
spent.  190 

If  by  no  merit  I  thy  mind  can  move, 


What  thou  deny'st  my  merit,  give  my  love. 
Stay,  till  I  learn  my  loss  to  undergo; 
And  give  me  time  to  struggle  with  my  woe. 
If  not,  know  this,  I  will  not  suffer  long; 
My  life 's  too  loathsome,  and  my  love  too 

strong. 
Death  holds  my  pen,  and  dictates  what  I 

aay, 
While  cross  my  lap  thy  Trojan  sword  I  lay. 
My  tears  flow  down;  the  sharp  edge  cuts 

their  flood. 
And  drinks  my  sorrows,  that  must  drink  my 

blood.  aoo 

How  well  thy  gift  does  with  my  fate  agree  ! 
My  funeral  pomp  is  cheaply  made  bv  thee. 
To  no  new  wounos  my  bosom  I  display; 
The  sword  but  enters  where  love  made  the 

way. 
But  thou,  dear  sister,  and  yet  dearer  friend, 
Shalt  mv  cold  ashes  to  their  urn  attend. 
Sichseus  wife  let  not  the  marble  boast; 
I  lost  that  title,  when  my  fame  I  lost. 
This  short  inscription  only  let  it  bear: 
"  Unhappy  Dido  lies  in  quiet  here.  aio 

The  cause  of  death,  and  sword  by  which  she 

died, 
^neas  gave:  the  rest  her  arm  supplied." 


FOUR   EPITAPHS 

[Tbe  ezaot  dates  of  the  f  oUowing  epitaphs  are  unknown.    The  poems  are  g^nmped  at  this  point 
for  oonvenienoe  in  printing.] 


UPON  YOUNG  MR.  ROGERS  OF 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE 

[These  verses  were  fixst  printed,  with  title  as 
above,  in  Poetical  MisceUanies,  the  Fifth  Part, 
pabliflhed  by  Tonson  in  1704,  after  D^den's 
death.  The  miserable  conceit  in  the  last 
eonplet  suggests  an  early  date  of  composition, 
perha]iB  before  1666,  when  Dryden  wrote  Annw 
MircUnlig,  Nothing  definite  is  known  of  the 
snbjeet  of  the  epitaph.] 

Of  gentle  blood,  his  parents'  only  treasure. 
Their  lasting   sorrow,  and  their  vanished 

pleasure, 
Adom'd  with  features,' virtues,  wit,  and 

grace, 
A  large  provision  for  so  short  a  race; 
More  moderate  gifts  might  have  prolonged 

his  date, 
Too  early  fitted  for  a  better  state; 


But,  knowing  heav'n  his  home,  to  shun  de- 
lay, 

He  leaped  o'er  age,  and  took  the  shortest 
way. 

EPITAPH  ON  THE  MONUMENT 
OF  THE  MARQUIS  OF  WIN- 
CHESTER 

[John  Paulet,  fifth  Marquis  of  Winchester, 
was  among  the  most  noted  adherents  of  Charles 
I.  After  the  siege  of  his  mansion,  Basing 
House,  in  Hampshire,  by  the  Parliamentarians, 
from  August,  1643,  to  October,  1645,  and  its 
final  capture  by  Cromwell,  he  was  called  '*  the 
great  loyalist."  He  died  on  March  5,  1675, 
and  was  buried  at  Englefield  in  Berkshire, 
where  he  had  lived  since  the  Restoration. 
Dryden's  lines  are  engraved  on  his  monument, 
followed  by  the  inscription :  "  The  Lady  Mar- 
ohionesse  Dowager  (in  testimony  of  her  love 
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and  sorrow)  gave  this  Monument  to  the  mem- 
oryof  a  most  affectionate  tender  husband." 

This  epitaph  was  Brat  printed,  with  title  as 
aboye,  in  Mucellaneous  Poems  and  Trandatiotu, 
pnbliriied  by  Lintot  in  1712.  This  yolume, 
whieh  contained  the  first  form  of  IJie  Rape  of 
the  Lockt  and  some  minor  poems  by  Pope,  is 
commonly  known  as  Popes  I^ceUany,  The 
present  text  is  from  a  copy  of  the  inscription 
on  the  monument.] 

He  who  in  impious  times  untainted  stood, 

And  midst  rebellion  durst  be  just  and  good; 

Whose  arms  asserted,  and  whose  sufferings 
more 

Confirmed  the  cause  for  which  he  fought  be- 
fore. 

Rests  here,  rewarded  by  an  heay'nly  prince. 

For  what  his  earthly  could  not  recompense. 

Pray,  reader,  that  such  times  no  more  ap- 
pear; 

Or,  if  they  happen,  learn  true  honor  here. 

Ark  of  thy  age's  faith  and  loyalty, 
Which,  to  preserye  them,  Heay'n  confin'd  in 

thee,  to 

Few  subjects  could  a  king  like  thine  de- 

serye; 
And  fewer,  such  a  king  so  well  could  serye. 
Blest  kin^,  blest  subject,  whose  exalted  state 
By  suff'rmgs  rose,  and  gaye  the  law  to  fate. 
Such  souls  are  rare,  but  mighty  patterns 

giyen 
To  earth,  were  meant  for  ornaments  to 

heayen. 


EPITAPH    ON    MRS.   MARGARET 
PASTON 

OF  BARNINGHAM   IN  NORFOLK 

[This  epitaph  was  fint  printed,  with  title  as 
aboye,  in  the  same  yolune  as  the  preceding. 
Nothing  definite  is  known  of  the  subject  of  the 
yerses.] 

So  fair,  so  young,  so  innocent,  so  sweet,  I 
So  ripe  a  judgement,  and  so  rare  a  wit,  > 
Require  at  least  an  age  in  one  to  meet.  J 
In  her  they  met;  but  long  they  could  not 

stay, 
T  was  gold  too  fine  to  fix  without  allay. 
Heay 'n's  image  was  in  her  so  well  expressed, 
Her  yery  sight  upbraided  all  the  rest; 
Too  justly  rayish'd  from  an  age  like  this. 
Now  she  IS  gone,  the  world  is  of  a  piece. 


AN  EPITAPH  ON  SIR  PALMES 
FAIRBORNE'S  TOMB  IN  WEST- 
MINSTER ABBEY 

[This  epita^  was  first  printed,  with  titJe 
as  aboye,  in  Mlxamen  Poettcum^  1&&8.    It  is        i 
here  reprinted  from  a  copy  of  the  insoription        i 
on  the  tomb,  which  yaries^  yery  slightly  from 
the  text  in  Examen  Poeticum.    I^den  pre- 
sumably did  not  write  the  prose  introduction.] 

Saored  to  the  immortal  memory  of  Sir  Palmes 
Fairbome,  Knieht,  Governor  of  Tangier ;  in 
execution  of  -vmich  command  he  was  mor- 
tally wounded  by  a  shot  from  the  Moors, 
then  besieging  the  town,  in  the  forty-sixth 
year  of  his  age,  October  24th,  1680. 

Ye  sacred  relics,  which  your  marble  keep^ 
Here,  undisturb'd  by  wars,  in  quiet  sleep: 
Discharge  the  trust,  which,  when  it  was 

below, 
Fairbome's  undaunted  soul  did  undergo, 
And  be  the  town's  Palladium  from  the 

foe. 
Aliye  and  dead  these  walls  he  will  de- 
fend; 
Great  actions  ^reat  examples  must  attend. 
The  Candian  siege  his  early  yalor  knew, 
Where  Turkish  olood  did  his  young  hands 

imbrue. 
From  thence  returning  with  desery'd  ap- 
plause, lO 
Against  the  Moors  his  well-flesh'd  sword 

he  draws; 
The  same  the  courage,  and  the  same  the 

cause. 
His  youth  and  age,  his  life  and  death 

combine. 
As  in  some  great  and  regular  design, 
All  of  a  piece  throughout,  and  all  diyine.  ^ 
Still  nearer  heayen  his  yirtue  shone  more ' 

bright. 
Like  rising  flames  expanding  in  their 

height; 
The  martyr's  glory  crown'd  the  soldier's 

fight. 
More  brayely  British  general  neyer  fell. 
Nor  general's  death  was  e'er  reyeng'd  so 

well;  2o 

Which  his  pleas'd  eyes  beheld  before  their 

close 
Follow'd  by  thousand  yictims  of  his  foes. 

To  his  lamented  loss  for  times  to  come 
His  pious  widow  consecrates  this  tomb. 
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PROLOGUE    AND     SONG    FROM 
THE   SPANISH  FRIAR 

OR,  THE  DOUBLE  DISCOVERY 

[Thb  play,  one  of  Dryden's  best  oomedies, 
was  probably  acted  late  in  1080  or  eaily  in 
1681 ;  it  was  first  printed  in  the  latter  year, 
being  entered  in  the  Term  CatcUogue  for  Trinity 
Term  (June).  The  epilogue  was  *'  by  a  friend 
of  the  author's/'  The  song  is  sung  by  Teresa, 
woman  to  Queen  Leonora,  the  heroine  of  the 
play,  in  response  to  a  request  from  her  nus- 
tnss: 

To  aoothe  my  Mdneaa, 

Stag  me  the  aong  which  poor  Olympia  made, 

When  falae  Bireno  left  her.] 


PROLOGUE 

Now,  luck  for  us,  and  a  kind  hearty  pit; 
For  he,  who  pleases,  never  fails  of  wit: 
Honor  18  yoiiis; 

And  yon,  like  kings,  at  city-treats  bestow  it; 
The  writer  kneels,  and  is  bid  rise  a  poet; 
But  you  are  fickle  sovereigns,  to  onr  sorrow; 
You  dub  to-day,  and  hang  a  man  to-morrow : 
You  cry  the  same  sense  up,  and  down  again. 
Just  like  brass  money  once  a  year  in  Spain: 
Take  yon  i'  th'  mood,  whatever  base  metal 

come,  10 

You  coin  as  fast  as  groats  at  Bromingam: 
Tho'  't  is  no  more  like  sense,  in  ancient  plays, 
Than  Rome's  religion  like  St.  Peter's  days. 
In  short,  ao  swift  your  judgments  torn  sudmI 

wind. 
You  cast  onr  fleetest  wits  a  mile  behind. 
T  were  well  your  judgments  but  in  plays 

did  range. 
But  ey'n  your  follies  and  debauches  change 
With  such  a  whirl,  the  poets  of  your  age 
Are  tir'd,  and  cannot  score  'em  on  the  stage; 
Unless  each  vice  in  shorthand  they  indict, 
Ey'n  as  notch'd  prentices  whole  sermons 

write.  a  I 

The  heavy  Hollanders  no  vices  know,  *] 
But  what  they  us'd  a  hundred  years  ago;  I 
Like    honest  plants,  where  tiiey  were  j 

stuck,  tney  ^row.  J 

They  cheat,  but  still  from  cheating  sires 

they  come; 
They  drink,  bnt  they  were  christen'd  first 

in  mum. 
Their  patrimonial  sloth  the  Spaniards  keep. 
And  Fhilip  first  taught  Philip  how  to  sleep. 
The  French  and  we  still  change;  but  here's 

the  onrse. 


They  change  for  better,  and  we  change  for 
worse ;  30 

They  take  up  our  old  trade  of  conquering. 

And  we  are  taking  theirs,  to  dance  and  sing: 

Our  fathers  did  for  change  to  France  re- 
pair, 

And  they,  for  change,  will  try  our  English 
air; 

As  children,  when  thejr  throw  one  toy  awav. 

Straight  a  more  foolish  gewgaw  comes  m 
play: 

So  we,  grown  pemtent,  on  serious  thinking. 

Leave  whoring,  and  devoutly  fall  to  drink- 
ing. 

Scow'rin|^  the  watch  grows  out-of-fashion 
wit: 

Now  we  set  up  for  tilting  in  the  pit,         40 

Where  *tis  agreed  by  bullies,  chicken- 
hearted. 

To  fright  the  ladies  first,  and  then  be  parted. 

A  &dr  attempt  has  twice  or  thrice  been 
made, 

To  hire  night-murth'rers,  and  make  (death 
a  trade. 

When  murther  's  out,  what  vice  can  we  ad- 
vance. 

Unless  the  new-found  pois'ning  trick  of 
France? 

And,  when  their  art  of  ratsbane  we  have 
got. 

By  way  of  thanks,  we  11  send  'em  o'er  our 
Plot. 

SONG 


Farewell,  ungrateful  traitor ! 

Farewell,  my  perjur'd  swain  ! 
Let  never  injur'd  creature 

Believe  a  man  again. 
The  pleasure  of  possessing 
Surpasses  all  expressing. 
But 't  is  too  short  a  blessing. 

And  love  too  long  a  pain. 


'T  is  easy  to  deceive  us. 

In  pity  of  your  pain;  10 

But  when  we  love,  you  leave  us 

To  rail  at  you  in  vain. 
Before  we  have  descried  it. 
There  is  no  bliss  beside  it; 
Bnt  she  that  once  has  tried  it. 

Will  never  love  again. 


I04 
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in 

Thepassion  yon  pretended, 

Was  only  to  obtain; 
But  when  the  charm  is  ended, 

The  charmer  yon  disdain.  ao 

Your  love  by  ours  we  measure, 
mi  we  have  lost  our  treasure; 
But  dying  is  a  pleasure, 

When  living  is  a  pain. 

EPILOGUE  TO  TAMERLANE  THE 
GREAT 

[This  tragedy,  by  Charles  Soondefs,  was 
probably  a4sted  late  in  1680  or  early  in  1681 ;  it 
was  printed  in  1681,  being  entered  in  the  Term 
Cattuogue  for  Easter  Term  (May)  of  that  year. 
Dryden's  epilogne  was  reprinted  in  the  third 
edition  {VJ02)  of  Miscellany  Poenu,  the  First 
Part,  where  it  is  called  simply  An  Epilogue  by 
Mr,  Dry  den,  Langbaine  says  tibat  Saunders  was 
"  a  young  gentleman  whose  wit  began  to  bud 
as  early  as  that  of  the  incomparable  Cowley, 
and  was  like  him  a  King's  Scnolar  fat  West- 
minster School]  when  he  writ  a  play  called 
Tamerlane  the  Crreat^  The  young  man  seems 
not  to  haye  followed  this  first  pedormance  by 
any  further  work.] 

Ladies,  the  beardless  author  of  this  day 
Commends  to   you    the    fortune    of    his 

play. 
A  woman  wit  has  often  grao'd  the  stage. 
But  he 's  the  first  boy  poet  of  our  age. 


Early  as  is  the  year  his  fancies  blow, 

Like  young   Narcissus   peeping  thn>'  the 
snow: 

Thus  Cowley  blossom'd  soon,  yet  flourish'd 
long; 

This  is    as  forward,  and  may  proye  as 
strong. 

Youth  with  the  fair  should  always  &yor 
find, 

Or    we  are    damn'd  dissemblers  of    onr 
kind. 

What's  all    this  loye  they  put  into  our 
parts? 

'T  is  but  the  pit^a^pat  of  two  young  hearts. 

Should  hag  ami  gray  beard  make  sndi  ten- 
der moan. 

Faith,  you  'd  e*en  trust  'em  to  themselyes 
alone. 

And  cry:  "Let's  go,  here's  nothing  to^ 
be  done." 

Since  loye 's  our  business,  as  't  is  your  de- 
light. 

The  younj^,  who  best  can  practice,  best  can 
write. 

What  tho'  he  be  not  come   to    his  full 
pow'r? 

He  's  mending  and  improying  eyery  hour. 

You  sly  she-jockeys  of  the  box  and  pit     so 

Are  pleas'd  to  find  a  hot  unbroken  wit. 

By  management  he  may  in  time  be  made, 

But  there 's  no  hopes  of  an  old  batter'd  jade: 

Faint  and  unnery'd  he  runs  into  a  sweat. 

And  always  fails  you  at  the  second  heat. 
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PROLOGUE 

[The  date  and  occasion  of  this  prologue 
are  unknown.  It  was  not  printed  until  1603, 
when  it  appeared  in  Examen  Poeticum  with 
the  heading.  Prologue  by  Mr.  Dryden.  Christie 
places  it  in  1681  on  account  of  its  resemblance 
in  style  to  the  Epilogue  to  Tamerlane  the  Great, 
and  this  guess  is  as  likely  to  be  right  as  any 
other.] 

Gallants,  a  bashful  poet  bids  me  say 
He  's  come  to  lose  his  maidenhead  toniay. 
Be  not  too  fierce,  for  he  's  but  green  of  age. 
And  ne'er,  till  now,  debauch'd  upon  the 

stage. 
He  wants  the  sufTring  part  of  resolution. 
And  comes  with  blushes  to  his  execution. 


E'er  you  deflow'r  his  Muse,  he  hopes  the 

pit 
Will  make  some  settlement  upon  his  wit 
Promise  him  well,  before  the  play  begin. 
For  he  would  fain  be  cozen'd  into  sin.        10 
'T  is  not  but  that  he  knows  you  mean  to 

faU; 
But,  if  you  leaye  him  after  being  frail. 
He  11  haye,  at  least,  a  fair  pretense  to 

rail; 
To  call  you  base,  and  swear  you  us'd  him 

ill. 
And  put  you  in  the  new  Deserters'  Bill. 
Lord,  what  a  troop  of  peijur'd  men  we  see, 
Enow  to  fill  another  Mercury  / 
But  this  the  ladies  may  with  patience  brook: 
Theirs  are  not  the  first  colors  you  forsook  1 
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los 


He  would  be  loth  the  beauties  to  offend;  30 
But,  if  he  should,  he 's  not  too  old  to  mend. 
He's  a  young  plant,  in  his  first  year  of 

But  his  friend  swears  he  will  be  worth  the 

rearing. 
His  gloss  is  still  upon  him;  tho'  't  is  true 
He 's  yet  unripe,  vet  take  him  for  the  blue. 
Tou  think  an  apncot  half  green  is  best: 
There 's  sweet  and  sour,  and  one  side  good 

at  least. 
Mangoes  and  limes,  whose  nourishment  is 

little, 
Tho'  not  for  food,  are  yet  preserved  for 

pickle. 
So  this  green  writer  may  pretend,  at  least. 
To  whet  your  stomachs  for  a  better  feast.  31 
He  makes  this  difference  in  the  sexes  too: 
He  sells  to  men,  he  giyes  himself  to  you. 
To  both  he  would  contribute  some  delight, 
A  mere  poeti<»l  hermaphrodite. 
Thus  he  ^8  equipped,  botb  to  be  woo'd  and 

woo. 
With  arms  offensiye  and  defensiye 
T  is  hard,  he  thinks,  if  neither  part  will  d< 


»'dand1 
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PROLOGUE  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  OXFORD 

[ThiB  prologue  was  first  printed  in  MUcellanif 
Poeau,  1684.  Scott's  note  upon  it  is  of  pecul- 
iar interest: 

"  This  prologae  must  haye  been  spoken  at 
Oxford  during  the  residence  of  the  Doke  of 
Tork  in  SootlaDd,  in  1681-^2.  [More  exactly, 
fram  October,  1680,  to  March,  1682.]  The 
hmnor  tarns  upon  a  part  of  the  company  hay- 
'ag  attended  the  duke  to  Scotland,  where, 
among  other  luxuries  little  known  to  my  coun- 
trymen, he  introduced,  daring  his  residence  at 
Holyrood  House,  the  amusements  of  the  thea- 
ter. I  can  say  little  about  the  actors  commem- 
orated in  the  following  versee,  excepting  that 
their  stage  was  erected  in  the  tennis  court  of 
the  palace,  which  was  afterwards  conyerted 
into  some  sort  of  manufactory,  and  finally 
burned  down  many  years  ago.  Besides  these 
deaerters,  whom  Drfden  luu  described  yery 
ludicrously,  he  mentions  a  sort  of  strolling 
company,  composed,  it  would  seem,  of  Irish- 
men, who  had  lately  acted  at  Oxford.*'] 

BiBCORD  and  plots,  which  haye  undone  our 

age, 
With  the  same  ruin  haye  o'erwhelm'd  the 

stage. 


Our  house  has  suffer'd  in   the   common 

woe. 
We  haye  been  troubled  with  Scotch  rebels 

too. 
Our    brethren    are    from    Thames    to 

Tweed  departed. 
And  of  our  sisters  all  the  kinder-hearted 
To  Edenborough  gone,  or  coach'd,  or 

carted. 
With   bonny  bluecap  there  they  act  idl 

night 
For  Scotch  half-crown,  in  English  three- 
pence hight. 
One  nymph,  to  whom  fat  Sir  John  Fal- 

staff 's  lean,  10 

There   with  her   single    person    fills   the 


Another,  with  long  use  and  age  decay'd, 
Diy'd  here  old  woman,  and  rose  there  a 

maid. 
Our  trusty  doorkeepers  of  former  time 
There  strut  and  swagger  in  heroic  rh^e. 
Tack  but  a  copper  lace  to  drugget  smt. 
And   there's  a  hero  made   without  dis- 
pute; 
And  that  which  was  a  capon's  tail  before, 
Becomes  a  plume  for  Indian  Emperor. 
But  all  his  subjects,  to  express  the  care    20 
Of  imitation,  go,  like  Indians,  bare: 
Lao'd  linen  there  would  be  a  dangerous  ] 

thing; 
It  might  perhaps  a  new  rebellion  bring; 
The  Scot  who  wore  it  would  be  chosen  | 

king. 

But   why  should  I  these   renegades  de- 
scribe. 
When  you  yourselyes  haye  seen  a  lewder 

tribe? 
Teg  has  been  here,  and,  to  this  learned 

pit. 
With  Irish  action  slander *d  English  wit: 
You  haye  beheld  such  barb'rous  Macs  ap- 
pear. 
As  merited  a  second  massacre:  30 

Such  as,  like  Cain,  were  branded  with  dis- 
grace. 
And  had  their  country  stamp'd  upon  their 

face. 
When  strollers  durst  presume  to  pick  your 

purse. 
We  humbly  thought  our  broken  troop  not 

worse. 
How  ill  soe'er  our  action  may  deserye, 
Oxford's    a  place  where  wit    can  neyer 
sterye. 


io6 
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PROLOGUE  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  OXFORD 

[The  date  and  oooasion  of  this  prolog^ae  are 
noknowii.  It  was  Brst  published  in  Miscellany 
Poenuy  1684,  where  it  immediately  succeeds  the 
prolog^ie  jnst  printed.  The  present  editor  fol- 
lows Christie  in  retaining  this  arrangement.] 

Tho'  actors  cannot  much  of  learning  boast. 
Of  all  who  want  it,  we  admire  it  most: 
We  love  the  praises  of  a  learned  pit, 
As  we  remotely  are  allied  to  wit. 
We  speak  our  poet's  wit,  and  trade  in  ore, 
Like  those  who  touch  upon   the  golden 

shore: 
Betwixt  our  judges  can  distinction  make, 
Discern  how  much,  and  why,  our  poems 

take: 
Mark  if  the  fools,  or  men  of  sense,  rejoice; 
Whether  th'  applause  be  only  sound  or 

voice.  zo 

When  our  fop  gallants,  or  our  city  folly 
Clap  over-loud,  it  makes  us  melancholy; 
We  doubt  that  scene  which  does  their  won- 
der raise. 
And,  for  their  ignorance,  contemn  their 

praise. 
Judge  then,  if  we  who  act,  and  they  who 

write, 
Should  not  be  proud  of  giving  you  delight. 
London  likes  grossly;  but  this  nicer  pit 
Examines,  fa&oms  all  the  depths  of  wit; 
The  ready  finger  lays  on  every  blot; 
Knows  what  ^onld  justly  please,  and  what 

should  not.  ao 

Nature  herself  lies  open  to  your  view; 
You  judge  by  her,  what  draught  of  her  is 

true. 
Where  outUnes  false,  and  colors  seem  too 

faint, 
Where    bunglers   daub,  and  where    true 

poets  paint. 
But,  by  the  sacred  genius  of  this  place. 
By  every  Muse,  by  each  domestic  grace, 
Be  kind  to  wit,  which  but  endeavors  well. 
And,  where  you  judge,  presumes  not  to 

excel. 
Onr  poets  hither  for  adoption  come. 
As  nations  sued  to  be  macie  free  of  Rome :  30 
Not  in  the  sufiEragating  tribes  to  stand. 
But  in  your  utmost,  last,  provincial  band. 
If  his  ambition  may  those  hopes  pursue, 
Who  with  religion  loves  your  arts  and 

you, 


Oxford  to  him  a  dearer  name  shall  be. 

Than  his  own  mother-university. 

Thebes  did  his  green,  unknowing  youth  in- 

He  chooses  Athens  in  his  riper  age. 

PROLOGUE  TO  THE  UNIVER- 
SITY OF   OXFORD,  1681 

[This  prologue  was  first  printed,  with  the 
above  heading,  in  Examen  Poettcunij  1693. 
F^om  the  reference  in  lines  19,  20,  it  seems  to 
have  been  delivered  shortly  after  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Oxford  Parltsment  on  March  2S. 
1081.] 

The  fam'd  Italian  Muse,  whose  rhymes 
advance 

Orlando  and  the  Paladins  of  France, 

Records  that,  when  our  wit  and  sense  is 
flown, 

T  is  lodg'd  within  the  circle  of  the  moon 

In  earthen  jars,  which  one,  who  thither 
soar'd, 

Set  to  his  nose,  snuff 'd  up,  and  was  restored. 

Whate'er  the  story  be,  the  moral 's  true; 

The  wit  we  lost  in  town  we  find  in  you. 

Our  poets  their  fled  parts  may  draw  from 
hence, 

And  fill  their  windy  heads  with  sober 
sense.  to 

When  London  votes  with  Sonthwark's  dis- 
agree, 

Here  may  they  find  their  long-lost  loyalty. 

Here  busy  senates,  to  th'  old  cause  inclined. 

May  snuff  the  votes  their  fellows  left  be- 
hind: 

Your  country  neighbors,  when  their  grain 
grows  dear. 

May  come,  and  find  their  last  provision 
here: 

Whereas  we  cannot  much  lament  our  loss. 

Who  neither  carried  back,  nor  brought  one 
cross. 

We  look'd  what  representatives  would 
bring; 

But  the^  help'd  us,  just  as  they  did  the 
kmg.  39 

Yet  we  despair  not,  for  we  now  lay  forth 

The  Sibyl's  books  to  those  who  know  their 
worth; 

And  tho'  the  first  was  sacrific'd  before, 

These  volumes  doubly  will  the  price  re- 
store. 

Our  poet  bade  us  hope  this  grace  to  find. 
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To  whom  by  long  prescription  you  are  kind. 
Ue  whose  nndaimted  Muse,  with  loyal  rage. 
Has  never  spar'd  the  vioes  of  the  age. 
Here  finding  nothing  that  his  spleen  can 


Is  forc'd  to  tarn  his  satire  into  praise.      30 

PROLOGUE  AND   EPILOGUE  TO 
THE  UNHAPPY  FAVORITE 

OR,  THE  EARL  OF   ESSEX 

[This  tragedy,  by  John  Banks,  was  probably 
acted  in  the  manng  or  sommer  of  1681,  sinoe  it 
was  pobliabed  late  in  that  year,  being  entered 
ID  the  Term  Catalogue  for  Michaelmas  Term 
(Noyember).  According  to  Langbaine,  this- 
edition  was  dated  1682.  As  it  hoB  been  inac- 
cessible, the  text  of  the  prologae  is  taken 
from  the  second  edition  of  the  play,  1685. 
The  e|nlogne  is  also  printed,  with  some  ya^ 
riatioiia  of  text,  and  with  the  heading,  An 
EpUogve  for  the  King's  Houte,  in  Miscellany 
Poemsy  1to4,  from  which  the  present  text  is 
taken. 

The  date  of  the  royal  visit  referred  to  in  the 
prologne  is  unknown.  It  seems  to  haye  been 
at  the  fifth  performance  of  the  play,  since  in 
the  printed  copy  Dryden^s  prologpie  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  Prologue  qtoken  by  Major  M<Aun, 
the  first  four  days.  Perhaps  it  was  npon  the 
return  of  the  king  to  London  after  the  Oxford 
Parliament.] 

PROLOGUE 

SPOKEN  TO  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN  AT  THEIR. 
COMING  TO  THE  HOUSE,  AND  WRITTEN  ON 
PURPOSE  BY  MR.  DRYDEN 

When  first  the  ark  was  landed  on  the 
shore. 

And  Heaven  had  vow'd  to  cnrse  the  ground 
no  more; 

When  tops  of  hills  the  longing  patriarch 
saw, 

And  the  new  scene  of  earth  began  to  draw; 

The  dove  was  sent  to  view  the  waves  de- 
crease, 

And  first  brought  back  to  man  the  pledge 
of  peace. 

T 18  needless  to  apply,  when  those  ajypear. 

Who  bring  the  okve,  and  who  plant  it  here. 

We  have  before  our  eyes  the  roval  dove; 

Still  Innocence  is  harbinger  to  Love:        10 

The  ark  is  open'd  to  dismiss  the  train, 

And  people  with  a  better  race  the  plam. 


Tell  me,  you  powers,  why  should  vain 

man  pursue, 
With  endless  toil,  each  object  that  is 

new, 
And  for  the  seeming  substance  leave  the 

true? 
Wliy  should  he  quit  for  hopes  his  certain 

good. 
And  loathe  the  manna  of  his  daily  food  ? 
Must  England  still  the  scene  of  changes  ^ 

be, 
Toss'd  and  tempestuous,  like  our  ambient 

sea? 
Must  still  our  weather  and  our  wills 

agree  ?  20^ 

Without  our  blood  our  liberties  we  have: 
Wlio  that  is  free  would  fight  to  be  a  slave  ? 
Or,  what  can  wars  to  aftertimes  assure, 
Of  which  our  present  age  is  not  secure  ? 
All  that  our  monarch  would  for  us  ordain. 
Is  but  t'  injoy  the  blessings  of  his  reisn. 
Our  land's  an  Eden,  and  the  main's  our 

fence, 
While  we  preserve  our  state  of  innocence: 
That  lost,  then  beasts  tlieir  brutal  force 

employ. 
And  first  their  lord,  and  then  themselves 

destroy.  30 

What  civil  broils  have  cost  we  knew  too 

well; 
O  let  it  be  enough  that  once  we  fell. 
And    every    heart    conspire    with    every 

tongue, 
Still  to  have  such  a  king,  and  this  king 

long ! 

EPILOGUE 


We  act  by  fits  and  starts,  like  drowning 
men, 

But  just  peep  up,  and  then  dop  down  again. 

Let  those  who  call  us  wicked  change  their 
sense, 

For  never  men  liv'd  more  on  Providence. 

Not  lott'ry  cavaliers  are  half  so  poor, 

Nor  broken  cits,  nor  a  vacation  whore; 

Nor  courts,   nor  courtiers  living  on  the 
rents 

Of  the  three  last  unliving  parliaments: 

So  wretched,  that,  if  Pharaoh  could  di- 
vine, 

He  might  have  spar'd  his  dream  of  seven 
lean  kine,  10 

And  chang'd  lus  vision  for  the  Muses 
nine. 
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The  comet,  whieh,  they  say,  portends  a 

dearth, 
Was  but  a  "vapor  drawn  from  playhouse 

earth: 
Pent  there  since  onr  last  fire,  and,  Lilly 

says. 
Foreshows  our  change  of  state,  and  thin 

third-days. 
T  is  not  our  want  of  wit  that  keeps  us  poor; 
'For  then  the  printer's  press  would  suifer 

more. 
Their  pamphleteers  each  day  their  venom 

spit; 
They  thrive  by  treason,  and  we  starve  by 

wit. 
Confess  the  truth,  which  of  you  ijooklng 

has  not  hud  «>  •*~^**- 

Four  farthings  out  to  buy   The  Hatfidd 

Maidf 
Or,  which  is  duller  yet,  and  more  would 

spite  us, 
Democritus  his  wars  with  Heraditus  t 


Such  are  the  authors  who  have  run  us  down, 
And  ezercis'd  you  critics  of  the  town. 
Yet  these  are  pearls  to  your  lampooning 

rhymes, 
Y'  abuse  yourselves  more  dully  than  the 

times. 
Scandal,  the  glory  of  the  English  nation, 
Is  worn  to  rags,  and  scribbled  out  of  fashion; 
Such  harmless  thrusts,  as  if,  like  fencers 

wise,  30 

They  had  agreed  their  play  before  their 

prize. 
Faith,  uiey  may  hang  their  harps  upon  the 

willows; 
'Tis  just  like  children  when  they  box  with 

pillows. 
Then  put  an  end  to  civil  wars  for  shame; 
Let  each  knight-errant,  who  has  wrong'd  a 

dame. 
Throw  down  his  pen,  and  give  her,  as  he 

can. 
The  satisfaction  of  a  gentleman. 
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A   POEM 

Sipropius  ttei 
Te  eapiU  magia, 

[Aocordinff  to  a  note  by  Jacob  Tonson,  "  in  the  year  1080  Mr.  Dryden  undertook  the  poem  of 
Ahtalom  and Achitcphelj  upon  the  desire  of  King  Chiirles  the  Second :"  see  p.  137,  below.  The 
poem  wai  printed  as  a  folio  pamphlet  in  1681.  A  note  on  the  copy  of  the  satire  owned  by  Nar- 
cissos  Luttrell,  **  17th  November,  ex  dono  amid  Jacobi  Tonson,"  &LeB  the  time  of  pubUcatian  as 
on  or  shortly  before  that  date:  see  note  by  Scott  in  Soott-Saintsbnry  edition,  ix,  204.  The 
poem  was  evidently  meant  to  appear  at  the  peychologioal  moment  for  exciting  public  sentiment 
against  Shaftesbury,  who  was  brought  before  the  grand  jury,  on  a  charge  of  nigh  treason,  on 
November  24.  This  first  edition  was  anonymous ;  and,  though  the  authorship  of  the  satire  at 
onoe  became  known,  and  was  acknowledged  by  Dryden  in  his  Discourse  concerning  Satire^  1692 
(see  pp.  d03,  313,  below),  Dryden's  name  was  never  directly  joined  to  it  during  his  lifetime. 
The  second  edition,  in  quarto,  which  appeared  before  the  close  of  1681,  besides  making  some 
minor  changes  in  the  text,  adds  two  important  passages,  lines  180-191  and  957-060.  Seven  other 
editions  seem  to  have  appeared  before  Dryden's  deaSi ;  the  sixth  is  included  in  MiseeUany  Poems, 
1684 ;  the  tenth  in  the  collected  Poems  and  Trandations^  1701.  These  editions  are  apparently 
mere  printers'  reprints,  containing  no  variations  for  which  Dryden  can  be  held  responsible.  The 
present  text  follows  the  second  edition. 

Dryden  seems  to  have  taken  the  general  idea  of  applying  to  contemporary  politics  the  scrip- 
tnral  story  of  the  revolt  of  Absalom  (2  Samuel  xiii-xviii),  from  an  anonymous  tract,  published 
in  1680,  AbseUom^s  Conspiracy,  or  The  Tragedy  of  Treason.  This  is  reprinted  by  Soott :  see 
Scott-Saintsbury  edition,  ix,  206-206.] 


TO  THE  READER 

'T  IS  not  my  intention  to  make  an  apology 
for  my  poem :  some  will  think  it  needs  no  ex- 
and  others  will  receive  none.    The  de- 


sign, I  am  sure,  is  honest ;  but  he  who  draws 
his  pen  for  one  party  mnst  expect  to  make  en- 
emies of  the  other.  For  wit  and  fool  are  con- 
sequents of  Whig  and  Tory ;  and  everyman  is 
a  knave  or  an  ass  to  the  oontrary  side.  There 's 
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a  itu—iujf  of'  BMfhi  in  the  Faoatio  Church,  as 
well  as  in  the  Papist ;  and  a  pennyworth  to  be 
had  o£  saiiitship,  honesty,  and  poetry,  for  the 
lewdy  the  factions,  and  the  blockheads;  but 
the  loDgeat  chapter  in  Deuteronomy  has  not 
cones  enough  for  an  anti-Bronuneluun.  My 
comfort  is,  their  manifest  prejudice  to  my 
cause  id!l  xonder  their  juc^g™®!^^  o^  ^^^  Au- 
thority against  me.  Tet  S  a  poem  have  a 
genius,  it  will  force  its  own  reception  in  the 
I  world;  for  there  'sa  sweetness  in  good  verse, 
I  which  tickles  even  while  it  hurts,  and  no  man 
can  be  heartUy  angry  with  him  who  pleases 
him  against  his  wiO.  The  commendation  of 
adversaries  is  the  g^reatest  triumph  of  a  writer, 
because  it  never  comes  unless  extorted.  But  I 
can  be  satisfied  on  more  easy  terms :  if  I  hap- 
pen to  please  the  more  moderate  sort,  I  shall  be 
sure  of  an  honest  party,  and,  in  all  probability, 
of  the  best  judges ;  for  the  least  concerned  are 
commonly  uie  Mast  corrupt.  And,  I  confess,  I 
have  laia  in  for  those,  by  rebating  the  sath« 
(where  justice  would  allow  it)  from  carrying 
too  sharp  an  edge,  lliey  who  can  criticise  so 
weakly,  as  to  imagine  I  have  done  my  worst, 
may  be  convinc'd,  at  their  own  cost,  that  I  can 
write  severely  wilJi  more  ease  than  I  can  gently. 
I  have  but  laughed  at  some  men's  follies,  when 
I  could  have  declaimed  against  their  vices;  and 
other  men's  virtues  I  have  commended,  as 
freely  as  I  have  tax'd  their  crimes.  And  now, 
if  yon  are  a  malicious  reader,  I  expect  you 
should  return  upon  me  that  I  affect  to  be 
thou^t  more  impartial  than  I  am.  But  if  men 
are  not  to  be  judg'd  by  their  professions,  God 
f oxgive  you  Gommonwealth's-men  for  profess- 
ing so  plausibly  for  the  government.  Ton 
cannot  be  so  unconscionable  as  to  charge  me 
for  not  subscribing  of  my  name ;  for  that  would 
reflect  too  grossly  upon  your  own  party,  who 
never  dare,  tho'  they  have  the  advantage  of  a 
jury  to  secure  them.  If  you  like  not  my  poem, 
the  faalt  may,  possibly,  be  in  my  writing  (tho' 
't  is  hard  for  an  author  to  judge  against  him-  • 
self) ;  but,  more  probably,  't  is  in  your  morals, 
whieh  cannot  bear  the  truth  of  it.  The  vio-  ^ 
lent,  on  boih  sides,  will  condemn  the  charac- 
ter of  Absalom,  as  either  too  favorably  or  too 
hardly  drawn.  But  they  are  not  the  violent 
whom  I  desire  to  please.  The  fault  on  the 
right  hand  is  to  extenuate,  palliate,  and  in- 
dulge ;  and,  to  confess  freely,  I  have  endeavor'd 
to  commit  it.  Besides  the  respect  which  I  owe 
his  birth,  I  have  a  greater  for  his  heroic  vir- 
tues ;  and  David  himself  could  not  be  more 
tender  of  the  young  man's  life  than  I  would  be 
of  his  reputation.  But  since  the  most  excel- 
lent natures  are  always  the  most  easy,  and,  as 
being  such,  are  the  soonest  perverted  by  ill 
counsels,  especially  when  baited  with  fame  and 
glory ;  't  is  no  more  a  wonder  that  he  withstood 


not  the  temptations  of  Achitophel,  than  it  was 
for  Adam  not  to  have  resisted  the  two  devils,  *^ 
the  serpent  and  the  woman.  The  conclusion 
of  the  story  I  purposely  forbore  to  prosecute, 
because  I  could  not  obtain  from  myself  to  shew 
Absalom  unfortunate.  The  frame  of  it  was 
cut  out  but  for  a  picture  to  the  waist,  and  if 
the  draught  be  so  far  true,  't  is  as  much  as  I 
design'd.  ^ 

Were  I  the  inventor,  who  am  only  the  his- 
torian, I  should  certainly  conclude  the  piece 
with  the  reconcilement  of  Absalom  to  David. 
And  who  knows  but  this  may  come  to  psss  ? 
Things  were  not  brought  to  an  extremity  where 
I  left  the  story ;  there  seems  yet  to  be  room 
left  for  a  composure;  hereafter  there  may 
only  be  for  pity.  I  have  not  so  much  as  an 
un<^ritable  wish  against  Achitophel,  but  am 
content  to  be  aocus'd  of  a  good-natnr'd  error, 
and  to  hope  with  Origen,  that  the  Devil  him- 
self may  at  last  be  sav'd.  For  which  reason, 
in  thie  poem,  he  is  neither  brought  to  set  his 
house  in  order,  nor  to  dispose  of  his  person 
afterwards  as  he  in  wisdom  shall  think  fit. 
God  is  infinitely  merciful ;  and  his  vicegerent 
is  only  not  so,  because  he  is  not  infinite.  ' 

The  true  end  of  satire  is  the  amendment  olf  — 
vices  by  correction.  And  he  who  writes  hon- 
estly is  no  more  an  enemy  to  the  offender,  than 
the  physician  to  the  patient,  when  he  prescribes 
harsh  remedies  to  an  inveterate  disease ;  for 
those  are  only  in  order  to  prevent  the  chimr- 
geon's  work  of  an  eiue  resdndendum^  which  I 
wish  not  to  my  very  enemies.  To  conclude  all ; 
if  the  body  politic  have  any  analogy  to  the 
natural,  in  my  weak  judgment,  an  act  of  ob- 
livion were  as  necessary  in  a  hot,  distemper'd 
state,  as  an  opiate  would  be  in  a  raging  fever. 
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In  pioius  times,  eie  priestcraft  did  begiB, 
Before  pc^ygamy  was  made  a  sin; 
When  man  on  many  multiplied^s  kind, 
Ere  one  to  one  was  cursedly  confin'd; 
When  nature  prompted,  and' no  law  denied 
FromiscQous  use  of  concubine  and  bride; 
Then  Israel's  monarch  after  Heaven's  own 

heart, 
His  yigorous  warmth  did  variously  impart 
To  wives  and  slaves;  and,  wide  as  his  com- 
mand, 9 
Scatter'd  his  Maker's  image  thro'  the  land. 
Michal,  of  royal  blood,  the  crown  did  wear; 
\\A.  soil  ungrateful  to  the  tiller's  care: 
l^ot  so  the  rest;  for  several  mothers  bore 
To  godlike  David  several  sons  before. 
But  since  like  slaves 'his  bed  they  did  as- 
cend. 


no 
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No  true  succession  could  their  seed  atteud. 
Of  all  this  numerous  progevf^^^one 
So  beautiful,  so  brave,  as  Ai^alonp 
Whether,  inspired  by  some  diViner  lust. 
His  father  got  him  with  a  greater  gust;   20 
Or  that  his  conscious  destiny  made  way, 
By  manly  beauty,  to  imperial  sway. 
JSAtlj  in  foreign  fields  he  won  renown, 
With  kings  and  states  allied  to  Israel's 

crown: 
In  peace  the  thoughts  of  war  he  could  re- 
move, 
And  seem'd  as  he  were  onlj,bornJ[or  Igve^ 
Whate'er  he  did,  was  done  with  so  much 


In  him  alone  't  was  natural  to  ]please: 
His  motions  all  accompanied  with  grace; 
And  paradise  was  open'd  in  his  face.         30 
With^jafifiretw  indulgent  David  view'd 
His  youthfi3'mXagem  his  son  renew'd: 
To  idl  his  wishes  nothing  he  denied; 
And  made  the  charming  Annabel  his  bride. 
What  &.ults  he  had,  (for  who  from  &ults  is 

free?) 
His  father  could  not,  or  he  would  not  see. . 
Some  warm  excesses  which  the  law  forbore. 
Were  construed  youth  that  purg'd  by  boil- 
ing o'er, 
And  Amnon's  murther,  by  a  specious  name. 
Was  call'd  a  just  revenge  for  injur'd  fame. 
Thus  prais'd  and  loVd  Uie  noble  youth  re- 

main'dy  41 

While  David,  undisturbed,  in  Sion  reign'd. 
But  life  can  never  be  sincerely  blest;        ^ 
.  Heaven  punishes  the  bad,  and  proves  die 

best. 
T^eTJeWs,  a  headstrong,  moody,  murm'ring 

race, 
As  ever  tried  th'  extent  and  stretch  of 

grace; 
God's  pampered  people,  whom,  debauch'd 

with  ease. 
No  king  could  govern,  nor  no  Grod  could 

please; 
(Grods  they  had  tried  of  every  shape  and 

size. 
That  god-smiths  could  produce,  or  priests 

devise:)  50 

These  Adam-wits,  too  fortunately  free, 
Began  to  dream  they  wanted  liberty; 
And  when  no  rule,  no  precedent  was  found. 
Of  men  by  laws  less  ciroumscrib'd  and 

bound; 
They  led  their  wild  desires  to  woods  and 

caves, 


And  thought  that  all  but  savages  were 

slaves.    (^,-^'^"^^* 
They  who,  when  Saul  was  dead,  without  a 

blow,     [^'^  t..---*^^ 
Made  foolish  Ishbosheth  the  crown  forego; 
Who  banish'd   David*   did    from    Hebron 

bring,  Sc^H**^ 

And  with  a  general  shout  proclaim'd  him 

king:  60 

Those  very  Jews,  who,  at  their  very  best, 
Their  humor  more  than  loyalty  express'd. 
Now  wonder'd  why  so  long  they  had  obeyed 
An  idol  monarch,  which  their  hands  had 

made; 
Thought  they  might  ruin  him  they  could 

create. 
Or  melt  him  to  that  golden  calf,  a  State. 
But  these  were  random  bolts;  no  form'd 


Nor  interest  made  the  factious  crowd  to 

join: 
The  sober  part  of  Israel,  free  from  stain, 
Well  knew  the  value  of  a  peaceful  reign;  70 
And,  looking  backward  with  a  wise  af- 
fright, 
Saw  seams  of  wounds,  dishonest  to  the 

sight: 
In  contemplation  of  whose  u^ly  scars 
They  curs  d  the  memory  of  civil  wars. 
The  moderate  sort  of  men,  thus  qualified, 
Indin'd  the  balance  to  the  better  side; 
And  David's  mildness  manag'd  it  so  well. 
The  bad  found  no  occasion  to  rebel. 
But  when  to  sin  our  bias'd  nature  leans. 
The  careful  Devil  is  still  at  hand  with 


pimps  for  ill  desires: 
^ause  reviv'd,  a  plot  re- 


means; 
And 
The  "Gk>od  Oh 

quires. 
Plots,  true  or  false,  are  necessary  thin^, 
To  raise  up  commonwealths,  and  ruin  kings. 
Th'  inhabitants  of  old  Jerusalem  V^ta^^ 
Were  J«l)\i»ites;  the  town  so  call'd  from 

them; 

And  theiis  the  native  right 

But  when  the  chosen  |>eop^e  grew  more 

strong,         ^'  :'/  ■  ' 
The  rightful  cause  at  length  became  the 

wrong; 
And  every  loss  the  men  of  Jebus  bore,     90 
They  still  were  thought  God's  enemies  the 

more.  I 

Thus  worn  and  weaken'd,  well  or  ill  content,  1 
Submit  they  must  to  David's  government:  I 
Impoverish'd  and  depriv'd  of  all  command,    i 
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III 


Their  taxes  doubled  as  they  lost  their  land; 
And,  what  was  harder  yet  to  flesh  and 

blood, 
Their  gods  disgrac'd,  and  burnt  like  com- 
mon wood.      c_^\L^^.'. 
This  set  the  heath^j^esthood  in  a  flame; 
For  priests  of  all  religions  are  the  same: 
Of  whatsoe'er  descent  their  godhead  be,  loo 
Stock,  stone,  or  other  homely  pedigree, 
In  his  defense  his  servants  are  as  bold. 
As  if  he  had  been  bom  of  beaten  gold. 
The  Jewish  rabbins,  tho'  their  enemies. 
In   this  oonelnde  them  honest  men  and 

wise: 
For  't  was  their  duty,  all  the  learned  think, 
T'  espouse  his  cause,  by  whom  they  eat 

and  drink.  f  ^.,«-   '^' 

From  hence  began  that  Hot,  the  nation's 
j^         corse,  *  ^ 

fB^d  in  itself,  but  represented  worsf^ 
Rais'd  in  extremes,  and  in  extremes  de- 
cried ;  no 
With  oaths  affirm'd,  with  dying  vows  de- 
nied; 
Not  weigh'd  or  winnow'd  by  the  multitude; 
But  swadlow'd  in  the  mass,  unohew'd  and 

erode. 
Some    troth    there  was,  but  dash'd  and 

brew'd  with  lies, 
To  please  the  fools,  and  puzzle  all  the 

wise. 
Sueeeeding  times  did  equal  folly  call, 
Believing^oJ^^j^,  or  believing  all. 
Th'  l^gyji^waTnes  the  Jebusites  embrae'd; 
Where  gods  were  recommended  by  their 

taste. 
Such  sav'ry  deities  must  needs  be  good,  120 
As  serv'd  at  once  for  worship  and  lor  food. 
By  force  they  could  not  introduce  these 

gods. 
For  ten  to  one  in  former  davs  was  odds; 
So  fraud  was  us'd  (the  sacnficer's  trade): 
Fools  are  more  hard  to  conquer  than  pei^ 
suade.  r  -  ^-^ 

Their  hnsy  teachers  mingled  with  the  Jews, 
**"  "  rak'd  for  converts  even  the  court  and 
stews:  I'/to^  • 

Hebrew  prieflts  the  more  unkindly 
took,  ^y^ 

the  fleede  accompanies  the  flock, 
thought  they  Gjbd's  anointed  meant 
to  slay  130 

invented  si^ce  full  many  a  day: 
lantlior  swears  ^t  not;   but  who  caa 
know  I 


How  far  the  Devil  and  Jebusites  may  go  ? 

This  Hot,  which  fail'd  for  want  of  common 
sense, 

Had  yet  a  deep  and  dangerous  conseauence: 

For,  as  when  raging  fevers  boil  the  olood. 

The  standing  lake  soon  floats  into  a  flood, 

And  ev'ry  hostile  humor,  which  before 

Slept  quiet  in  its  channels,  bubbles  o'er; 

So  several    factions    from  this  first  fer- 
ment 140 

Work  up  to  foam,  and  threat  the  govern- 
ment. 

Some  by  their  friends,  more  by  themselves 
thought  wise, 

Oppos'd  the  pow'r  to  which  they  could  not 
rise. 

Some  had  in  courts  been  great,  and  thrown 
from  thence. 

Like  fiends  were  harden'd  in  impenitence. 
/Some,  by  their  monarch's    fatal    mercy, 
^. —        grown 

From    pardon'd    rebels    kinsmen    to    the 
throne>> 

Were  rais'd  in  pow'r  and  public  office  high; .." 

Strong    bands,  if    bands  ungrateful  men 
could  tie.      xp    \l* , w^  ^ y 

Of  these  the  false  acMtophel  Was  first;  iy/\ 

A  name  to  all  succeeding  ages  curst: 

For  close  designs,  and  crooked  counsels  fit; 

Sagacious,  bold,  and  turbident  of  wit; 

Restless,  unfix'd  in  ^xrinciples  and  place; 

In  pow'r  unpleas'd,  unpatieut  of  disgprace: 

A  nery  soul,  which,  working  out  its  way,  ] 

Fretted  the  pigmy  body  to  decay,  > 

And  o'er-inform'd  the  tenement  of  clay.  J    • 

A  daring  pilot  in  extremity; 

Fleas'd  with  the  danger,  when  the  waves 
went  high*  160  ' 

He  sought  the  storms;  but,  for  a  calm  un- 
fit, 

Would  steer  too  nigh  the  sands,  to  boast 
his  wit. 

Great  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  allied. 

And  thin. partitions  do  their  l>ounds  divide; 

Else  why  should  he,  with  wealth  and  honor 
blest. 

Refuse  his  age  the  needful  hoots  of  rest  ? 

Punish  a  body  which  he  could  not  please; 

Bankrupt  of  life,  yet  prodi^  of  ease  ? 

And  all  to  leave  what  with  his  toil  he 
won. 

To  that  ^imfeather'd  two-legg'd  thing,  a 
son;  170 

(rot,  while  his  soul  did  huddled  notions  try; 

And  bom  a  shapeless  lump,  like  anarchy. 


^ 
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In  friendship  false^implacable  in  hate; 
RoBoly'd  to  roin  or  to'^^nle  the  State. 
To  compass  this  the  tripe  bond  he  broke;! 
The  pillars  of  the  pubbc  safety  shook;      V 
And  fitted  Israel  for  a  foreign  yoke:        J 
Then  seiz'd  with  fear,  yet  stdl  affecting 

fame, 
Usorp'd  a  patriot's  all-atoning  name. 
So  easy  still  it  proves  in  factious  times,  i8o 
With  pnblic  zeal  to  cancel  private  crimes. 
How  safe  is-  treason,  and  how  sacred  ill, 
Where  none  can  sin  against  the  people's 

will! 
Where  crowds  can  wink,  and  no  offense  be 

known, 
Since  in  another's  g^t  they  find  their  own ! 
Yet  fame  deserv'd  no  enemy  can  grudge; 
The  statesman  we  abhor,  but  praise  Uie 

judge. 
In  Israel's  courts  ne'er  sat  an  Abbethdin 
With  more  discerning  eyes,  or  hands  more 

clean; 
Unbrib'd,  unsought,  the  wretched  to  re- 
dress; 190 
Swift  of  dispatch,  and  easy  of  access. 
O,  had  he  been  content  to  serve  the  crown, 
With  virtues  only  proper  to  the  gown; 
^Or  had  the  rankness  of  the  soil  ^en  &eed 
I  From    cockle,   that    oppress'd    the    noble 
I              seed, 

1  David  for  him  his  tuneful  harp  had  strung. 
And  Heav'n  had  wanted  one  immortal  so: 
'   But  wild  Ambition  loves  to  slide,  not 
And  Fortune's  ice  prefers  to  Virtue's  Uuv 
Aohitophel,  grown  weary  to  possess         i 
A  lawtnl  fame,  and  lazy  happiness. 
Disdained  the  golden  fruit  to  gather  free. 
And  lent  the  crowd  his  arm  to  shake  the 

tree. 
Now,  manifest  of  crimes  contriv'd  long 


He  stood  at  bold  defiance  with  his  prince; 
Held  up  the  buckler  of  the  people's  cause 
Against  the  crown,  and  skuUc'd  behind  the 

laws. 
The  wish'd  occasion  of  the  Plot  he  takes; 
Some  circumstances  finds,  but  more    he 

makes. 
By  buzzing  emissaries  fills  the  ears         a  10 
Of    list'ning  crowds  with  jealousies  and 

fears 
Of  arbitrary  counsels  brouefat  to  light, 
y  y  And  proves  the  king  himself  a  Jebusite. 
Weak  arguments  I  which  yet  he  knew  full 

well 


Were  strong  with  people  easy  to  rebeL 
For,  eovern'd  by  the  moon,  thei  giddy  Jews 
Tread  the  same  track  when  she  the  prime 

renews; 
And  once  in  twenty  years,  their  scribes  re- 
cord, 
By  natural  instinct  they  change  their  lord. 
Achitophel  still  wants  a  chief,  and  none  aao 
Was  found  so  fit  as  warlike  Absalon: 
Not  that  he  wish'd  his  greatness  to  create, 
(For  politicians  neither  love  ^or  hate,) 
But,  for  he  knew  his  title  not  allow'd. 
Would  keep  him  still  depending  on  the 

crowd: 
That  kingly  pow'r,  thus  ebbing  out,  might 

be 
Drawn  to  the  dregs  of  a  democracy. 
Him  he  attempts  with  studied  arts  to  please. 
And  sheds  ms  venom  in  such  words  as 

these: 
'  Auspicious  prince,  at  whose  nativity  230 
>me  royal  planet  rul'd  the  southern  sky; 
''Thy  longing  country's  darling  and  desire; 
Their  cloudy  pillar  ^d  their  guardian  fire: 
Their  second  Moses,  whose  extended  wand 
Divides  the  seas,  and  shews  the  promis'd 

land; 
Whose  dawning  day  in  every  distant  age 
Has  exercis'd  Sie  sacred  prophets'  rage: 
The  people's    pray'r,   the    glad    divinen' 

theme. 
The  young  men's  vision,  and  the  old  men's 
/^  dr«unl 

Thee,  Savior,  thee,  the  nation's  vows  coa- 


/^na 


And,  never  satisfied  with  seeing,  bless: 
Swift  unbespoken  pomps  thy  steps  proclaim, 
And  stammering  Dabes  are  ^ught  to  lisp 

thy  name.  /^ 

How  long  wilt  thou  the  general  joy  detain. 
Starve  fmd    defraud    the  people  of    thy 

reign? 
Content  ingloriously  to  pass  thy  days 
Like  one  of  Virtue's  fools  that  feeds  01 

praise;  ' 

Till  thy  fresh  glories,  which  now  shine 

bright,  J 

Grow  stale  and  tamj|;ih  with  our  daily  1 
Believe  me,  royal  ^outh,  thy  fmit 

be 
Or  gather'd  ripe,  or  rot  upon  the  tree. 
Heav'n  has  to  all  allotted,  soon  or  lat 
Some  lucky  revolution  of  their  fate; 
Whose  motions  if  we  liratoh  and  guide] 

skill,  ( 
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(For   human    good    depends    on    human 

wiU,) 
Our  Fortime  rolls  as  from  a  smooth  descent, 
And  from  the  first  impression  takes  the 

bent: 
But,  if  unseiz'd,  she  glides  away  like 
And  leaves  repenting  Folly  far  beT ' 
Now,  now  she  meets  you  with  a  glorious 

prize,  a6o 

And  spreads  her  locks  before  her  as  she 

flies. 
Had  thus  old  David,  from  whose  loins  you 

spring, 
Not  dard,  when  Fortune  call'd  him,  to  be 

king. 
At  Gath  an  exile  he  might  still  remain. 
And  Heaven's  anointii^  oil  had  been  in 

vain. 
Let  his  successful  youth  your  hopes  engage; 
Bat  shun  th'  example  of  declining  age: 
Behold  him  setting  in  his  western  skies, 
The  shadows  lengthening  as  the  vapors 

rise.  269 

He  18  not  now,  as  when  on  Jordan's  sand ") 
The  joyful  people  throng'd  to  see  him  land,  I 
Covering  the  beach,  and  black'ning  all  the  j 

strand;  J 

But,  like  the  Prince  of  Angels,  from  his 

height 
Comes  tumbling  downward  with  diminish'd 

light; 
Betray'd    by    one    poor    plot    to    public 

scorn, 
(Our  only  blessing  since  his  curst  return;) 
Those  heaps  of  people  which  one  sheaf  did 

bind, 
Blown  off  and  scatter'd  by  a  puff  of  wind. 
What  strength  can  he  to  your  designs  op- 
pose, 279 
Naked  of  friends,  and  round  beset  with  foes  ? 
If  Pharaoh's  doubtful  succor  he  should  use, 
A  fo^ign  aid  would  more  incense  the  Jews : 
Proud  Egypt  would  dissembled  friendship 

bring; 
Foment  the  war,  but  not  support  the  king: 
Nor  would  the  royal  party  e'er  unite 
With  Pharaoh's  arms  t' assist  the  Jebusite; 
Or  if  they  should,  their  interest  soon  would 

break. 
And  with  such  odious  aid  make  David  weak. 
An  sorts  of  men  by  my  successful  arts. 
Abhorring   kings,    estrange  their   alter'd 

hearts  290 

From  David's  rule:  and 't  is  the  ^neral  cry, 
*  Religion,  commonwealth,  and  liberty.' 


If  you,  as  champion  of  the  public  good. 
Add  to  their  arms  a  chief  of  royal  blood. 
What  may  not  Israel  hope,  and  what  ap- 
plause 
Might  such  a  general  gain  by  such  a  cause  ? 
Not  barren  praise  alone,  that  gaudy  flow'r 
Fair  only  to  the  sight,  but  sobd  pow'r; 
And  nobler  is  a  limited  command,  ft    i/ty 

Giv'n  by  the  love  of  all  your  native  land,  [|oo    ^ 
Than  a  successive  title,  long  and  dark, 
Drawn  from  the  moldy  rolls  of  Noah's  ark.,^^^ 
What  cannot    praise    effect  in  mighty 
minds,  ,  * 

When  flattery  soothes,  and  when  ambition 

blinds  ! 
Desire  of  pow'r,  on  earth  a  vicious  weed, 
Yet,  sprung  from  high,  is  of  celestial  seed: 
In  God  't  is  glory;  and  when  men  aspire, 
'T  is  but  a  spark  too  much  of  heavenly  fire. 
Th'  ambitious  youth,  too  covetous  of  fame. 
Too  full  of  angels'  metal  in  his  frame,    310 
Unwarily  was  led  from  virtue's  ways. 
Made  drunk  with  honor,  and  debauch'd 

with  praise.  ^ 

Half  loth,  and  half  consenting  to  the  ill,     "*  .    .  '' 
(For  loyal  blood  within  him  struggled  still,)  '^^ ' 
He    thus  replied:    "And    what    pretense 

have  I 
To  take  up  arms  for  public  liberty  ? 
My  father  governs  with  unquestion'd  right; 
The  faith's  defender,  and  mankind's  delight; 
Good,  jpracious,  just,  observant  of  the  laws: 
And  Heav'n  by  wonders  has  espous'd  his 
cause.  '  330 

Whom  has  he  wrong'd  in  all  his  peaceful 

reign  ? 
Who  sues  for  justice  to  his  throhe  in  vain  ? 
What  millions  has  he  pardon'd  of  his  foes. 
Whom  just  revenge  did  to  his  wrath  ex- 
pose ? 
Mild,  easy,  humble,  studious  of  our  good; 
Enclm'd  to  mercy,  and  averse  from  blood; 
If  mildness  ill  with  stubborn  Israel  suit. 
His  crime  \s  God's  beloved  attribute. 
What  could  he  gain,  his  people  to  betray, 
Or  change  his  right  for  arbitrary  sway  ?  330 
Let  haughty  Pharaoh  curse  with  such  a 

reign 
His  fruitful  Nile,  and  yoke  a  servile  train. 
If  David's  rule  Jerusalem  displease, 
The  Dog-star  heats  their  brains  to  this  dts- 


Why  then  should  I,  encouraging  the  bad. 
Turn  rebel  and  run  popularly  mad  ? 
Were  he  a  tyrant,  who,  by  lawless  might 
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Oppreas'd  the  Jews,  and  rais'd  the  Jebu- 

site, 
Well  might  I  mourn;  but  nature's  holy 

bands 
Would  curb  my  spirits  and  restrain  my 

bands:  340 

The  people  might  assert  their  liberty; 
But  what  was  right  in  them  were  crime  in 

me. 
His  favor  leaves  me  nothing  to  require, 
Prevents  my  wishes,  and  outruns  desire. 
What  more  can  I  expect  while  David  lives  ? 
All  but  his  kin^y  diadem  he  gives: 
And  that"  —  But  there  he  paus'd;  then 
.V  sighing,  said  — 

;^^*  Is  justly  destin'd  for  a  worthier  head. 
•^  For  when  my  father  from  his  toils  shall  rest, 
And  late  augment  the  number  of  the  blest, 
His  lawful  issue  shall  the  throne  ascend,  351 
Or  the  coUaiWal  line,  where  that  shall  end. 
His  brother,  tho'  oppressed  with  vulgar  spite. 
Yet  dauntless,  ana  secure  of  native  right, 
Of  every  royal  virtue  stands  possessed; 
Still  dear  to  all  the  bravest  and  the  best. 
His  courage  foes,  his  friends  his  truth  pro- 
claim; 
His  loyalty  the  king,  the  world  his  fame. 
His  mercy  ev'n  th'  offending  crowd  will 

find; 
For  sure  he  comes  of  a  forgiving  kind.    360 
Why  should  I  then  repine  at  Heaven's  de-^ 

cree. 
Which  gives  me  no  pretense  to  royalty  ? 
Yet  O  Uiat  fate,  propitiously  inclin'd. 
Had  rais'd  my  birth,  or  had  debas'd  my 

mind; 
To  my  large  soul  not  all  her  treasure  lent, 
And  tiien  betray'd  it  to  a  mean  descent  I 
I  find,  I  find  my  mounting  spirits  bold. 
And   David's   part  disdams  my  mother's 

mold. 
Why  am  I  scanted  by  a  niggard  birth  ?  369 
My  soul  disclaims  the  kindr^  of  her  earth; 
And,  made  for  empire,  whispers  me  within, 
<  Desire  of  greatness  is  a  godlike  sin.' " 
Him  staggering  so  when  h^lTs  direagent 

While  fainting  Virtue  scarce  maintain'dher 

ground. 
He  pours  fresh  forces  in,  and  thus  replies: 
''Th'  eternal  Grod,  supremely  good  and 

wise. 
Imparts  not  these  prodigious  gifts  in  vain: 
What  wonders  are  reserv'd  to  bless  your 

reign  ! 


Against  your  will,  your  arguments  have 
shown,  379 

Such  virtue 's  only  giv'n  to  guide  a  throne. 

Not  that  your  faUier's  mildness  I  contemn; 

But  manly  force  becomes  the  diadem. 

'Tis  true  he  grants  the  people  all  thej 
crave; 

And  more,  perhaps,  than  subjects  ought  to 
have: 

For  lavish  grants  suppose  a  monarch  tame, 

And  more  his  goodness  than  his  wit  pro- 
claim. 

But  when  should  people  strive  their  bonds 
to  break, 

If  not  when  ki^s  are  negligent  or  weak  ? 

Let  him  giftj^^U  he  can  give  no  more. 

The  thrift^  oanhedrin  shall  keep  him  poor; 

And  every  shekel  which  he  can  receive,   391 

Shall  cost  a  limb  of  his  prerogative. 

To  ply  him  with  new  plots  shall  be  my  care; 

Or  plunge  him  deep  in  some  expensive  war; 

Which  when  his  treasure  can  no  more  sup- 

He  must,  with  the  remains  of  kingship,  buy. 
His  faithful  friends,  our  jealousies  and  fears 
Call  Jebusites,  and  Pharaoh's  pensioners; 
Whom  when  our  fury  from  his  aid   haa 

torn. 
He  shall  be  naked  left  to  public  scorn.    400 
The  next  successor,  whom  I  fear  and  hate, 
arts  have  made  obnoxious  to  the  State; 
Tum'd  all  his  virtues  to  his  overthrow, 
And  gain'd  our  elders  to  pronounce  a  foe. 
His  right,  for  sums  of  necessary  gold, 
Shall  first  be  pawn'd,  and  afterwards  be 

sold; 
Till  time  shall  eveivwanting  David  draw, 
To  pass  your  doubtful  title  into  law: 
If  not,  the  people  have  a  right  supreme 
To  make  their  kings;  for  kings  are  made 

for  them.  410 

All  empire  is  no  more  than  pow'r  in  trust, 
Which,  when  resum'd,  can  be  no  longer 

just.   . 
Succession,  for  the  general  good  design'd. 
In  its  own  wrong  a  nation  cannot  bind; 
If  altering  that  the  people  can  relieve. 
Better  one  suffer  than  a  nation  grieve. 
The  Jews  well  know  their  pow'r:  ere  Saul 

they  chose, 
God  was  their  king,  and  God  they  durst 

depose. 
Urge  now  your  piety,  your  filial  name, 
A  father's  right,  ana  fear  of  future  fame; 
The  public  good,  that  universal  call,        411 
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To  which  even  Heay'n  submitted,  answers 

aU. 
Nor  let  his  loye  enchant  your  generous 

mind; 
T  is  Nature's  trick  to  propagate  her  kind. 
Our  fond  begetters,  who  would  never  die, 
Love  but  themselyes  in  their  posterity. 
Or  let  his  kindness  by  th'  effects  be  tried, 
Or  let  him  lay  his  yain  pretense  aside. 
God  said  he  lov'd  your  father;  copld  he 

bring 
A  better  proof,  than  to  anoint  him  king  ? 
It  sorely  shew'd  he  loy'd  the  shepherd 

well,  431 

Who  gave  so  fair  a  flock  as  Israel. 
Would  Dayid  have  you  thought  his  dar- 
ling son? 
What  means    he    then,  to    alienate    the 

crown? 
The  name  of  godly  he  may  blush  to  bear: 
Tis  after  God's  own  heart  to  cheat  his 

heir. 
He  to  his  brother  gives  supreme  command, 
To  you  a  legacy  of  barren  land: 
Perhaps  th'  old  harp,  on  which  he  thrums 

his  lays, 
Or  some  dull  Hebrew  ballad  in  your  praise. 
Then  the  next  heir,  a  prince  severe  and 

wise,  441 

Already  looks  on  you  with  jealous  eyes; 
Sees  tlm>'  the  thin  disguises  of  your  arts. 
And  marks  your  prog^ss  in  the  people's 

hearts. 
Tho'  now  his  mighty  soul  its  grief  contains, 
He  meditates  revenge  who  least  complains; 
And,  like  a  lion,  slumb'ring  in  the  way. 
Or  sleep  dissembling,  while  he  waits  his 

prey, 
His  fearless  foes  within  his  distance  draws. 
Constrains  his  roaring,  and  contracts  his 

paws;  450 

Till  at  the  last,  his  time  for  fury  found. 
He  shoots  with  sudden  vengeance  from  the 

ground; 
The  prostrate  vulgar  passes  o'er  and  spares. 
But  with  a  lordly  rage  his  hunters  tears. 
Tour  case  no  tame  expedients  will  afford: 
Resolve  on  death,  or  conquest  by  the  sword, 
Which  for  no  less  a  stoke  tlu&n  life  you 

draw; 
And  self-defense  is  nature's  eldest  law. 
Leave   the  warm  people    no  considering 

time; 
For   then  rebellion    may    be    thought    a 

crime.  460 


Prevail  yourself  of  what  occasion  gives. 
But  try  your  title  while  your  father  Uves; 
And  that  your  arms  may  have  a  fair  pre- 
tense. 
Proclaim  yo.u  take  them  in  the  king's  de- 
fense; 
Whose  sacred  life  each  minute  would  ex- 
pose 
To  plots,  from  seeming  friends,  and  secret 

foes. 
And  who  can  sound  the  depth  of  David's 

soul? 
Perhaps   his  fear  his  kindness  may  con- 
trol. 
He  fears  his  brother,  tho'  he  loves  his  son, 
For  plighted  vows  too  late  to  be  undone.  470 
If  so,  by  force  he  wishes  to  be  gain'd; 
Like  women's  lechery,  to  seem  constrain'd. 
Doubt  not:  but,  when  he  most  affects  the "" 

frown. 
Commit  a  pleasing  rape  upon  the  crown. 
Secure  his  person  to  secure  your  cause: 
They  who  possess  the  prince,  possess  the 
laws."  / 

He  said,  and  this  advice  above  the  rest, 
With  Absalom's  mild  nature  suited  best: 
Unblam'd  of  life,  (ambition  set  aside,) 
Not  stain'd  with  cruelty,  nor  puff'd  with 
pride;  480 

[How  happy  had  he  been,  if  destiny         ~   , 
higher  plac'd  his  birth,  or  not  so  hiffh  I . 
[is  kingly  virtues  might  have  claim'd  a 
throne, 
And  blest  all  other  countries  but  his  own. 
But  charming  greatness  since  so  few  re- 
fuse, 
'T  is  juster  to  lament  him  than  accuse. 
Strong  were  his  hopes  a  rival  to  remove, 
With   blandishments  to  gain    the    pubHc 

love; 
To  head  the  faction  while  their  zeal  was 

hot,  > 

And  popularly  prosecute  the  Plot.  490 

Tojarther  tlus2.Afihitophel-«HHte0 — ' 
TliM  iiiwh  onTiinto  uf  uli  the  iHi'mililesj^^ 
Whose  diileiiug  psrttes'he  could  wisely 

Jo£  aevexal-eadsTtb 'serve  the  sainlE^' design: 
The  best,  (and  of  the  princes  some  were 

such,) 
Who  thought  the  pow'r  of  monarchy  too 

much; 
Mistaken  men,  and  patriots  in  their  hearts; 
Not  wicked,  but  seduc'd  by  impious  arts. 
By  these  the  springs  of  property  were  bent. 
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And  wound  so  high,  they  crack'd  the  gov- 

emment.  500 

The  next  for  interest  sought  t'  embroil  the 

State, 
To  sell  their  duty  at  a  dearer  rate; 
And  make  their  Jewish  markets  of  the 

throne, 
Pretending    public    good,  to  serve    their 

own. 
Others    thought   kings  an  useless  heavy 

load, 
Who  cost  too  much,  and  did  too  little  good. 
These  were  for  laying  honest  David  by, 
On  principles  of  pure  good  husbandry. 
WiuL  them  join'd  all  m^  haranguers  of  the 

throng, 
That  thought  to  get  preferment  by  the 

tongue.  510 

Who  follow  next,  a  double  danger  bring, 
^^^  j^t,Mdi-hating  David,  but  the  king: 
'*  *^ie  Solymsean  rout,  well-vers'd  of  old 
In  godly  faction,  and  in  treason  bold; 
Cow'ring    and    quaking  at  a   oonqu'ror's 

sword;  ^^^,.'^ 

But  lofty  to  a  lawf  ulprince  restor'd ;    {^ ' 
Saw  with  disdain  an  Ethnic  plot  beeun, 
And  scom'd  by  Jebusites  to  be  outdone. 
Hot  Levites  headed  these;  who,  pull'd  be- 

.    fore 
From  th'  ark,  which  in  the  Judges'  days 

they  bore,  520 

Resum'd  tiieir  cant,  and  with  a  zealous  cry 
Pursued  their  old  belov'd  Theocracy: 
Where  Sanhedrin  and  priest  enslav'd  the 

nation. 
And  justified  their  spoils  by  ii|§pini<|Q|Q:  ,  ^ 
For  who  so  fit  for  reigti  as  Aafon^^race, 
If    once    dominion  they  could    found    in 

fiprace? 
These  led  the  pack;   tho'  not  of  surest 

scent. 
Yet  deepest  mouth'd  against  the  govern- 
ment. 
|A  numerous  host  of  dreaming  saints  suc- 
|i  ceed, 

I 'Of  the  true  old  enthusiastic  breed:  53^ 

t~   ll'Gainst  form  and  order  they  their  pow'r 
^     I  imploy, 

(Nothing  to  build,  and  all  things  to  destroy. 
I  But  far  more  numerous  was  the  herd  of 

such, 
Who  think  too  little,  and  who  talk  too 

much. 
These,  out  of  mere  instinct,  they  knew  not 

why. 


irty; 


Ador'd  their  fathers'  Grod  and  [ 
And,  by  the  same  blind  benefit  of  1 
The  Devil  and  the  Jebusito  did  hate: 
Bom  to  be  sav'd,  even  in  their  own  despite, 
Because    they  could    not    help    believing 

right.  S4P 

Such  were  the  tools;  but  a  whole  Hydia 

more 
Remains,  of  sprouting  heads  too  long  to 

score. 
Some  of  their  chiefs  were  KU)i^a.of  the 

land: 
In  the  first  rank  of  these  Ai$.  Zimri^ 
A  man  so  various,  that  h^^ 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's 
Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wrong; 
Was  everything    by  starts,  and    nothing 

long; 
But,  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon. 
Was  chymist,  fiddler,  statesman,  and  buf- 

foon:  550 

Then  all  for  women,  painting,  rhyming, 

drinking. 
Besides  ten  thousand  freaks  that  died  in 

thinking. 
Blest  madman,  who  could  every  hour  em* 

With  something  new  to  wish,  or  to  enjoy  ! 

Bailing  and  praising  were  his  usual  themes; 

And  both  (to  shew  his  judgment)  in  ex- 
tremes: 

So  over-violent,  or  over-civil, 

That  every  man,  with  him,  was  God  or 
Devil. 

In  squandering  wealth  was  his  peculiar  art: 

Nothing  went  unrewarded  but  desert.      560 

Beggar'd  by  fools,  whom  still  he  found  too 
late, 

He  had  his  jest,  and  they  had  his  estate. 

He  laugh'd  himself  firom  court;  then 
sought  relief 

By  forminj?  parties,  but  could  ne'er  be 
chief; 

For,  spite  of  him,  the  weight  of  business 
fell 

On  Absalom  and  wise  Achitophel: 

Thus,  wicked  but  in  will,  of  means  bereft, 

He  left  not  faction,  but  of  that  was  left.  ^ 
Titles  and  names  'twere  tedious  tore- 
hearse 

Of  lords,  below  the  dignity  of  verse.       570 

Wite,  warriors,  Commonwealth's-men,  were 
the  best; 

Kind  husbands,  and  mere  nobles,  all  the 
rest. 
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And  therefoie,  in  the  name  of  dnlness,  be 

The  well-hnng  Balaam  and  eold    Caleb, 
free; 

Ani  canting  Nadab  let  oblivion  damn, 

Who  made  new  porridge  for  the  paschal 
lamb. 

Let  friendship's  holy  band  some  names  as- 
sure; 

Some  their  own  worth,  and  some  let  soom 
secnre. 

Nor  shall  the  rascal  rabble  here  have  place, 

Whom  kings  no  titles  gave,  and  Grod  no 
grace:  580 

Not  bidl-fac'd  Jonas,  who  conld  statutes 
draw 

TjM^^ui  rebellion,  and  make  treason  law. 
e,  tho'  bad,  is  follow'd  bj  a  worse, 
"-»*ch  who  HeaVn's  anomted  dar'd  to 

youth  did   early  promise 

L  and  hatred  to  his  kin^, 
i  wisely  from  expensive  sins  refram, 
And  never  broke  the  Sabbath,  but  for  gain; 
Nor  ever  was  he  known  an  oath  to  vent, 
Or  curse,  unless  against  the  government. 
Thus  heaping  wealth,  by  the  most  ready 
way  591 

Among  the  Jews,  which  was  to  cheat  and 

The  city,  to  reward  his  pious  hate  1 

A|;ainst  his  master,  chose  him  magistrate] 
His  hand  a  vare  of  justice  did  uphold; 
His  neck  was  loaded  with  a  chain  of  gold. 
During  his  office,  treason  was  no  crime; 
The  sons  of  Belial  had  a  slorious  time; 
For  Shimei,  tho'  not  prodigal  of  pelf, 
Tet  lov'd  his  wicked  neighbor   as    him- 
self. 600 
When  two  or  three  were  gathered  to  de-  ^ 
claim  I 
Against  the  monarch  of  Jerusalem,           | 
Shimei  was  always  in  the  midst  of  them;  J 
And  if  they  curs'd  the  king  when  he  was 

^      by, 

Would  rather  curse  than  break  good  com- 

If  any  durst  his  factious  friends  accuse, 
He  pack'd  a  jury  of  dissenting  Jews; 
Whose  f ellow-f eeline  in  the  godly  cause 
Would  free  the  suff Ting  saint  from  human 

laws. 
For  laws  are  oMy  made  to  punish  those  6to 
Who  serve  the  king,  and  to  protect  his 

foes. 


If  any  leisure  time  he  had  from  pow'r, 
(Because  't  is  sin  to  misimploy  an  hour, ) 
His  business  was,  by  writing,  to  persuade 
That  kings  were  useless,  and  a  clog  to 

trade; 
And,  that  his  noble  style  he  might  refine. 
No  Rechabite  more  shunn'd  the  fumes  of 

wine. 
Chaste  were  his  cellars,  and  his  shrieval 

board 
The  grossness  of  a  city  feast  abhorr'd: 
His  cooks,  with  long  disuse,  their  trade 
forffot;  620 

Cool  was  nis  kitchen,  tho'  his  brains  were 

hot. 
Such  frugal  virtue  malice  may  accuse. 
But  sure  'twas  necessary  to  the  Jews; 
For  towns  once  burnt  such  magistrates  re- 
quire 
As  dare  not  tempt  Grod's  providence  by 

fire. 
With  spiritual  food  he  fed  his  servants 

well. 
But  free  from  flesh  that  made  the  Jews 

rebel; 
And  Moses'  laws  he  held  in  more  account. 
For  forty  days  of  fasting  in  the  mount. 
To  speak  the  rest,  who  better  are  for- 
got, 630 
Would  tije  a  well-breath'd  witness  of  the 

CorahVthou  shalt  from  oblivion  passf 
thyself,  thou  monumental  brass, 
as  thelserpent  of  thy  metal  made, 

nations  stand  secure  beneath  thy 

shade. 
What  tho'  his  birth  were  base,  yet  comets 

rise 
From   earthy  vapors,  ere   they  shine   in 

skies. 
Prodigious  actions  may  as  well  be  done 
By  weaver's  issue,  as  by  prince's  son. 
This  arch-attestor  for  the  public  good     640 
By  that  one  deed  ennobles  all  his  blood. 
Who  ever  ask^d  the  witnesses'  high  race. 
Whose  oath  with  martyrdom  did  Stephen 

grace? 
Ours  was  a  Levite,  and  as  times  went  then. 
His  tribe  were  God  Almighty's  gentlemen. 
Sunk  were  his  eyes,  his  voice  was  harsh 

and  loud, 
Sure   signs   he    neither   choleric  was   nor 

proud: 
His  long  chin  prov'd  his  wit;  his  saintlike 

grace 
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Ai.  church  yermilion,  and  a  Moses'  face. 

A\b  memory,  miraculously  great,  650 

^Coold  plots,  exceeding  man's  belief,  re- 
peat; 
•'*'     Which  therefore  cannot  be  accounted  lies. 
For  human  wit  could  neyer  such  devise. 
Some   future   truths  are   mingled    in  his 

book; 
But  where  the  witness  fail'd,  the  prophet 

spoke: 
Some  things  like  visionary  flights  appear; 
The  spirit  caught  him  up,  the  Lord  knows 

where; 
And  gave  him  his  rabbinical  degree,       w   y  v 
Unknown  to  foreign  university.  ^v 

His  judgment  yet  his  mem'ry  did  excel;  660 
Which   piec'd   his  wondrous   evidence   so 

well, 
And  suited  to  the  temper  of  the  times, 
Then  groaning  under  Jebusitic  crimes. 
Let  Israel's  foes  suspect  his  heav'nly  call. 
And  rashly  judge  his  writ  apocryphal; 
Our  laws  for  such  affronts  have  forfeits 

made: 
He  takes  his  life,  who  takes   away  his 

trade.' 
Were  I  myself  in  witness  Corah's  place, 
The  wretch  who  did  me  such  a  dire  dis- 
grace. 
Should  whet  my  memory,  tho'  once  for- 
got, 670 
To  make  him  an  appendix  of  my  plot. 
His  zeal  to  Heav^  made  him  his  prince 

despise, 
And  load  his  person  with  indignities; 
But  zeal  peculiar  privilege  affords, 
Lidulging  latitude  to  deeds  and  words; 
And  Corah  might  for  Agag's  murther  call. 
In  terms  as  coarse  as  Samuel  us'd  to  Saul. 
What  others  in  his  evidence  did  join, 
(The  best  that  could  be  had  for  love  or 

coin,) 
In  Corah's  own  predicament  will  fall;     680 
For  witness  is  a  common  name  to  all. 

,  /       Rmn^|iTi«^nH    ftinn    m*h  ^^nAa   of    CVCry 

sort,  ^       "^ 

Pf lTn1rt1~7Vhfinloin  .fnrsakgs  tha  rmirt; 

Impatient  of  high  hopes,  urg'd  with  re- 
nown. 

And  fir'd  with  near  possession  of  a  crown. 

Th'  admiring  crowd  are  dazzled  with  sur- 
prise. 

And  on  his  goodly  person  feed  their  eyes. 

His  joy  conceal'd,  he  sets  himself  to  shoF> 

On  each  side  bowing  popularly  low; 


His  looks,  his  gestures,  and  his  words  he 

frames,  690 

And  with  familiar  ease  repeats  their  names. 
Thus  form'd  by  nature,  fnrmsh'd  out  with 

arts, 
He  glides  unf  elt  into  their  secret  hearts. 
Then,  with  a  kind  compassionating  look, 
And  sighs,  bespeaking  pity  ere  he  spoke, 
Few  words  he  said;  but  easy  those^and  fit, 
More  slow  than  Hybla-drops,  and  far  more 

sweet. 
"  I  mourn,  my  countrymen,  your  lost  es- 
tate; 
Tho'  far  imable  to  prevent  your  fate: 
Behold  a  banish'd  man,  for  your  dear  cause 
Expos'd  a  prey  to  arbitrary  laws  I  701 

Yet  O !  that  I  alone  could  be  undone. 
Cut  off  from  empire,  and  no  more  a  son ! 
Now  all  yourlil^i^ies  \8poil  are  made;  1 
Egypt  and  iyrii9*inierce|Jt  your  trade,      > 
And  Jebusites  your  sacred  rites  invade.   J 
My   father,   whom   with  reverence  yet  I 

name, 
Charm'd  into  ease,  is  careless  of  his  fame; 
And,  brib'd  with  petty  sums  of  foreign 

gold, 
Is  grown  in  Bathsheba's  embraces  old;    710 
Exalts  his  enemies,  his  friends  destroys; 
And  all  his  pow'r  against  himself  imploys. 
He  gives,  and  let  him  g^ve,  my  right  away; 
But  why  should  he  his  own  and  yours  b^ 

tray? 
He,  only  he,  can  make  the  nation  bleed. 
And  he  alone  from  my  revenge  is  freed. 
Take  then  my  tears,  (with  that  he  wip'd 

his  eyes,) 
'T  is  all  the  aid  my  present  pow'r  supplies: 
No  court-informer  can  these  arms  accuse; 
These  arms  may  sons  against  their  fathers 

use:  720 

And  't  is  my  wish,  the  next  successor's  reign 
May  make  no  other  Israelite  complain." 
Youth,   beauty,  graceful  action  seldom 

faU; 
But  conmion  interest  always  will  prevail; 
And  pity  never  ceases  to  be  shown 
To  him  who  makes  the  people's  wrongs 

his  own. 
The  crowd,  that  still  believe  their  kings 

oppress. 
With    lifted  hands  their  young  Messiah 

bless: 
Who  now  begins  his  progress  to  ordain 
With  chariots,  horsemen,  and  a  num'rons 

train;  730 
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From  east  to  west  his  glories  he  displays, 
And,  like  the  sun,  the  promised  land  sur- 
veys. 
Fame  nms  before  him  as  the  moniin|^  star, 
And  shouts  of  joy  salute  him  from  a&r: 
Each  house  receives  him  as  a  guardian  god, 
And  consecrates  the  place  of  his  abode. 
But  hospitable  treats  did  most  commend 
Wise  Issachar,  his  wealthy  western  friend. 
This  moving  court,  that  caught  the  people's 

eyes, 
And  seem'd  but  pomp,  did  other  ends  dis- 
guise: 740 
Achitophel  had  form'd  it,  with  intent 
To  sound  the  depths,  and  fathom,  where  it 

went, 
The  people's    hearts;    distinguish  friends 

from  foes. 
And  try  their  strength,  before  they  came 

to  blows. 
Yet  all  was  color'd  with  a  smooth  pretense 
Of  specious  love,  and  duty  to  their  prince. 
Religion,  and  redress  of  grievances, 
Two  names  that  always  cheat  and  always 

please. 
Are  orten  urg'd;  and  good  King  David's 

life 
Endanger'd  by  a  brother  and  a  wife.       750 
Thus  in  a  pageant  shew  a  plot  is  made, 
And  peace  itself  is  war  in  masquerade. 
0  foolish  Israel  I  never  wam'd  by  ill  I 
Still  the  same  bait,  and  circumvented  still  I 
Did  ever  men  fontfJce  their  present  ease, 
In  midst  of  health  imagine  a  disease; 
Take  pains  contingent  mischiefs  to  foresee, 
Make  heirs  for  monarchs,  and  for  God  de- 
cree? 
What  shall  we  think  I    Can  people  give 

away. 
Both  for  themselves  and  sons,  their  native 
sway  ?  760 

Then  they  are  left  defenseless  to  the  sword 
Of  each  unbounded,  arbitxsfy  lord: 
And  laws  are  vain,  by  which  we  right  en- 
joy* 
If  kings  unquestion'd  can  those  laws  de- 
stroy. 
Yet  if  the  crowd  be  judge  of  fit  and  just, 
And  kings  are  only  officers  in  trust, 
Then  this  resuming  covenant  was  declar'd 
When  kings  were  made,  or  is  for  ever 

barr'd. 
If  tiiose  who  gave  tbe  scepter  could  not  tie 
%  their  own  deed  ttieir  own  posterity,   770 
^w  then  could  Adi^  bind  his  future  race  ? 


How  could  his  forfeit  on  mankind  take 

place? 
Or  how  could  heavenly  justice  damn  us  all, 
Who  ne'er  consented  to  our  father's  fall  ? 
Then  kings  are  slaves  to  those  whom  they 

command, 
And  tenants  to  their  people's  pleasure  stand. 
Add,  that  the  pow'r  for  property  allow'd 
Is  mischievously  seated  in  the  crowd; 
For  who  can  be  secure  of  private  right. 
If  sovereign  sway  may  be  dissolv'd   by 

might  ?  780 

Nor  is  the  people's  judgment  always  true: 
The  most  may  err  as  grossly  as  the  few; 
And  faultless  kings  run  down,  by  common 

cry, 
For  vice,  oppression,  and  for  t^nranny. 
What  standard  is  there  in  a  fickle  rouit, 
Which,  flowing  to  the  mark,  runs  faster 

out? 
Nor  only  crowds,  but  Sanhedrins  may  be 
Infected  with  this  public  lunacy, 
And  share  the  nuuuiess  of  rebellious  times, 
To     murther     monarchs      for     imagin'd 

crimes.  790 

If  they  may  g^ve  and  take  whene'er  they 

please. 
Not  kings  alone,  (the  Godhead's  images,) 
But  government  itself  at  length  must  fall 
To  nature's  state,  where  all  have  right  to 

jxet,  grant    our    lords    the   people    kings 
>^|^       can  make. 
What  prudent  men  a  settled  throne  would 

shake? 
For  whatsoe'er  their  sufferings  were  be- 
fore. 
That  change  they  covet  makes  them  suf- 
fer more. 
All  other  errors  but  disturb  a  state. 
But  innovation  is  the  blow  of  fate.  800 

If  ancient  fabrics  nod,  and  threat  to  fall, 
To  pateh  the  flaws,  and  buttress  up  the 

wall, 
Thus  far  'tis  duty:  but  here  fix  the  mark; 
For  all  beyond  it  is  to  touch  our  ark. 
To  change    foundations,  cast    the    frame 

anew, 
Is  work  for  rebels,  who  base  ends  pursue. 
At  once  divine  and  human  laws  control. 
And  mend  the  parts  by  ruin  of  the  whole. 
The  tamp'ring  world  is  subject  to  this  curse. 
To  physic  their  disease  into  a  worse.        810 
Now  what  relief  can  righteous  David 
bring? 
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How  fatal  'tis  to  be  too  good  a  king  ! 
Friends  he  has  few,  so  high  the  madness 

grows: 
Who  cmre  be  such,  must  be  the  people's 

foes. 
<  IQ^t  some  there  were,  ev'n  in  the  worst  of 
z>  days; 

'     ir      Some  let  me  name,  and  naming  is  to  praise. 
In  this  short  file  Barzillai  first  appears; 
'      \  Barzillai,   crown'd  with   honor  and    with 
,  C  ^r^  " —   years. 

V     /      Long  since,  the  rising  rebels  he  withstood 
'  ^     L)    regions    waste,  beyond    the    Jordan's 

flood:  8ao 

Unfortunately  braye  to  buoy  the  State; 
But  sinking  underneath  his  master's  fate: 
In  exile  with  his  godlike  prince  he  moum'd; 
For  him  he  suffer'd,  and  with  him  retum'd. 
The  court  he  practiced,  not  the  courtier's 

art: 
Large  was  his  wealth,  but  larger  was  his 

heart, 
Which  well  the  noblest  objects  knew  to 

choose. 
The  fighting  warrior,  and  recording  Muse. 
His  bed  could  once  a  fruitful  issue  boast; 
Now  more  than  half  a  father's  name  is 

lost.  830 

His  eldest  hope,  with  every  grace  adom'd, 
By  me  (so  Heav'n  will  have  it)  always 

moum'd, 
And  always  honor'd,  snatch'd  in  manhood's 

prime 
B'  unequal  fates,  and  Providence's  crime; 
Yet  not  before  the  eoal  of  honor  won,      ^ 
All  parts  fulfill'd  of  subject  and  of  son:     I 
Swift  was  the  race,  but  short  the  time  [ 

to  run.  J 

O  narrow  circle,  but  of  pow'r  divine. 
Scanted  in  space,  but  perfect  in  thy  line  I 
By  sea,  by  land,  thy  matchless  worth 

known,  8< 

Arms  thy  delight,  and  war  was  all  thv  own 
Thy  force,   ijuus'd,   the   fainting  Tyrians 

propp'd; 
And  haughlr  Pharaoh  found  his  fortune 

stoppd. 
O  ancient  honor  I  O  unconquer'd  hand, 
'Whom  foes  unpunish'd  never  could  with- 
stand I 
But  Israel  was  unworthy  of  thy  name; 
Short  is  the  date  of  all  immoderate  fame. 
It  looks  as  Heav'n  our  ruin  had  design'd, 
And  durst  not  trust  thy  fortune  and  thy 

mind. 


Now,  free  from  earth,  thy  disencumberd 

soul  850 

Mounts  up,  and  leaves  behind  the  cloads 

and  starry  pole: 
From  thence  thy  kindred  legions   mayst 

thou  bring, 
To  aid  the  guardian  angel  of  thy 
Here  stop,  my  Muse,  here  cease  th^ 

flight; 

No  pinions  can  pursue  immortal  height: 
Tell  good  Barzillai  thou  canst  sing  no  more, 
And  tell  thy  soul  she  should  have  fled  be- 
fore. 
Or  fled  she  with  his  life,  and  left  this  verse 
To  hang  on  her  departed  patron's  hearse  ? 
Now  take  thy  steepy  flight  from   heav'n, 

and  see  g6o 

If  thou  canst  find  on  earth  another  he : 
Another  he  would  be  too  hard  to  find; 
See  then  whom  thou  canst  see  not  far  be- 
,,.Vv'\lhind. 
Zadoc^the  priest,  whom,  shunning  pow'r 

and  place. 
His  lowly  ^ind  advanc'd  to  David's  grace. 
With  him  the  Sagan  ^f  Jerusalem, 
Of  hosptabW  soiS,  ai|d  noble  stem; 
Him  of  the  western'  dome,  whose  weighty 

sense 
Flows  in  fit  words  and  heavenly  eloquence. 
The  prophets'  sons,  by  such  example  led,  870 
To  learning  and  to  loyalty  were  bred: 
For  colleges  on  bounteous  kings  depend. 
And  never  rebel  was  to  arts  a  friend. 
To  these  succeed  the  pillars  of  the  laws; 
Who  best  could  plead,  and  best  can  judge 

a  cause. 
Next  them  a  train  of  loyal  peers  ascend;      | 
Sharp-judging  Adriel,  the  Muses'  friend; 
Himself  a  Muse  —  in  Sanhedrin's  debate 
.  True  to  his  prince,  but  not  a  slave  of  state: 
Whom  David's  love  with  honors  did  adorn, 
lliat  from  his  disobedient  son  were  torn.  881 
<IpthaitL   of    piercing    wit,    and    pregnant 
V  . ;     '    thought; 

\FndQed  by  nature,  and  by  learning  tauf  ht 
Tq  mov^  assemblies,  who  but  only  tried 
The^-wOrse  a  while,  then  chose  the  better 

side: 
Nor  chose  alone,  but  tum'd  the  balance 

too; 
So  much  the  weight  <{i  one  brave  man  can 
/V '   do.  ' 

Hushai,  the  friend  of  f)avid  in  distress; 
In  public  storms,  of  mbnly  steadfastness: 
By  foreign  treaties  he  inform'd  his  youth, 
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And  join'd  experience  to  his  natiye  truth.  891 
His    frugal    care    supplied    the    wanting 

throne; 
Frugal  for  that,  but  bounteous  of  his  own: 
T  is  easy  conduct  when  exchequers  flow. 
But  hard  the  task  to  manage  well  the  low; 
For  sovereign  power  is  too  depress'd  or 

high. 
When  kings  are  forc'd  to  sell,  or  crowds  to 

buy. 
Indulge  one  labor  more,  mv  weary  Muse, 
For  Amiel:  who  can  Amiel  s  praise  refuse  ? 
Of  ancient  race  by  birth,  but  nobler  yet  900 
^In  his  own  worth,  and  without  title  great: 
The  Sanhedrin  long  time  as  chief  he  rul'd, 
Their   reason    g^ded,  and  their    passion 

coord: 
So  dext'rous  was  he  in  the  crown's  defense, 
So  form'd  to  speak  a  loyal  nation's  sense. 
That,  as  their  band  was  Israel's  tribes  in 

small. 
So  fit  was  he  to  represent  them  all. 
Now  rasher  charioteers  the  seat  ascend, 
Whose  loose  careers  Ids  steady  skill  com- 
mend: 
They,  like  th'  unequal  ruler  of  the  day,  910 
Misguide  the  seasons,  and  mistake  the  way; 
WhSe  he  withdrawn  at  their  mad  labor 

smiles, 
And  safe  enjoys  the  sabbath  of  his  toils. 
These  were  the  chief,  a  small  but  faith-  ^ 

fulband 
Of  worthies,  in  the  breach  who  dar'd  to 

stand, 
Ajid  tempt  th'  united  fury  of  the  land. 
With  gnef  they  view'd  such  powerful  en^ 

gines  bent. 
To  batter  down  the  lawful  goyemment: 
A  numerous  faction,  with  pretended  frights, 
lo  Sanhedrins  to  plume  the  regal  rights;  930 
The  true  successor  from  the  court  remov'd; 
The  Plot,  by  hireling  witnesses,  improved. 
These  ills   they  saw,  and,  as  their  duty 

bound. 
They  shew'd  the  king  the  danger  of  the 

wound; 
That  no  concessions  from  the  throne  would 

j^lease, 
But  lenmyes  fomented  the  disease; 
That  Absalom,  ambitious  of  the  crown. 
Was  made  the  lure  to  draw  the  people 

down; 
That  fsdse  Achitoiihel's  pernicious  hate 
Had  tum'd  the  riot  to  ruin  Church  and 

State;  930 


The  council  riolent,  the  rabble  worse; 
That  Shimei  taught  Jerusalem  to  curse. 

With  all  these  loads  of  injuries  oppress'd. 
And  long  revolving  in  his  careful  breast 
Th'  event  of  thii^,  at  last,  his  patience 

tir'd, 
Thiiftfrom  hiR  rffyal  thmnej  lij  TTi  11 1  '11  in 

The  gom&ri  PftTifl  iBpftlr^ei  ^niMi  iin^>rii1  fmii 
His  Gam  Uteix  Maker  in  their  master  hear. 
''Thus  long  have  I,  by  native  mercy 
sway'd, 
My  wrongs  dissembled,  my  revenge  de- 
lay d:  940 
So  willing  to  forgive  th'  offending  age; 
So  much  the  father  did  the  king  assuage. 
But  now  so  far  my  clemency  they  slight, 
Th'  offenders  question  my  forgivmg  right. 
That  one  was  made  for  many,  l£ey  con- 
tend; 
But  'tis  to  rule;  for  that's  a  monarch's 

end. 
They  call  my  tenderness  of  blood,  my  fear; 
Tho  manly  temfiers  can  the  lon^st  bear. 
Yet,  since  they  wiU  divert  my  native  course, 
'T  is  time  to  shew  I  am  not  good  by  force. 
Those  heap'd  affronts  that  haughty  subje<!t8 
bring,  951 

Are  burthens  for  a  camel,  not  a  kiiu^. 
Kings  are  the  ^ubUc  pillars  of  the  State, 
Bom  to  sustain   and    prop    the    nation's 

weight; 
If  my  young  Samson  wiU  pretend  a  caU 
To  shake  the  column,  let  hun  share  the  1^11: 
But  O  that  yet  he  would  repent  and  live  I 
How  easy  't  is  for  parents  to  forgive  ! 
With  how  few  tears  a  pardon  might  be  won 
From  nature,  pleading  for  a  darling  son  I  960 
Poor  pitied  youth,  by  my  paternal  care 
Rais'd  up  to  all  the  height  his  frame  could 

bear ! 
Had  God  ordain'd  his  fate  for  empire  bom. 
He  would  have  giv'n  his  soul  another  turn: 
GuU'd  with  a  patriot's  name,  whose  modem 


Is  one   that  would  by  law  supplant  his 

prince; 
The  people's  brave,  the  poUtician's  tool; 
Never  was  patriot  yet,  but  was  a  fool. 
Whence  comes  it  that  reUg^on  and  the  laws 
Should   more  be  Absalom's  than  David's 

cause  ?  970 

His  old  instructor,  ere  he  lost  his  place, 
Was  never  thought  indued  with  so  much 

grace. 
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Good  heay'iis,  how  faction  can  a  patriot 

paint  I 
li^  rebel  ever  proves  my  people's  saint. 
Would  ihey  impose  an  heir  upon  the  throne  ? 
Let  Sanhedrins  be  taught  to  give  their  o^. 
A  king 's  at  least  a  j>art  of  government, 
And  mine  as  requisite  as  their  consent; 
Without  my  leave  a  future  king  to  choose, 
Infers  a  right  the  present  to  depose.        980 
True,  they  petition  me  t'  approve    their 

choice; 
But  Esau's  hands  suit  ill  with  Jacob's  voice. 
My  pious  subjects  for  my  safety  pray; 
Which  to  secure,  they  t^e  my  pow'r  away. 
From  plots  and  treasons  Heav'n  preserve 

my  years. 
But  save  me  most  from  my  petitioners  I 
Unsatiate  as  the  barren  womb  or  grave; 
God   cannot  grant  so  much  as  they  can 

crave. 
What  then  is  left,  but  with  a  jealous  eye 
To  g^uard  the  small  remains  of  royalty  ?  990 
The  law  shall  still  direct  my  peaceful  sway, 
And  the  same  law  teach  rebels  to  obey: 
Votes  shall  no  more  establish'd  pow'r  con- 
trol- 
Such    votes  as  make   a  part  exceed  the 

whole: 
No  groundless   clamors  shall  my   friends 

remove. 
Nor  crowds  have  pow'r  to  punish  ere  they 

prove; 
For  gods  and  godlike  kings  their  care  ex- 
press. 
Still  to  defend  their  servants  in  distress. 
O  that  my  pow'r  to  saving  were  confin'd  t  ^ 
Why  am  1  f  orc'd,  like  Heav'n,  against  my  I 
mind,  1000  [ 

To  make  examples  of  another  kind  ?        J 


Must  I  at  length  the  sword  of  justice  draw  ? 

O  curst  effects  of  necessary  law  ! 

How  ill  my  fear  they  by  my  mercy  scan ! 

Beware  the  fury  of  a  patient  man. 

Law  they  require,  let  Law  then  shew  ber 

face; 
They  could  not  be  content  to  look  on  Grace, 
Her  hinder  parts,  but  with  a  daring  eye 
To  tempt  the  terror  of  her  front  and  die. 
By  their  own  arts,  't  is  righteously  decreed, 
Those  dire  artificers  of  death  shall  bleed. 
Against    themselves  their    witnesses  will 

swear,  lou 

Till  viper-like  their  mother  Plot  they  tear; 
And  suck  for  nutriment  tliat  bloody  gore, 
Which  was  their  principle  of  life  before. 
Their  Belial  with  their  Belzebub  will  fight; 
Thus  on  my  foes,  my  foes  shall  do  me 

right. 
Nor  doubt  th'  event;  for  factious  crowds 

engage. 
In  their  first  onset,  all  their  brutal  rage. 
Then  let  'em  take  an  unresisted  course; 
Retire,   and    traverse,    and   delude  their 

force;  loai 

But,  when  they  stand  all  breathless,  urge 

the  fight. 
And  rise  upon  'em  with  redoubled  might; 
For  lawful  pow'r  is  still  superior  found; 
When  long  driv'n  back,  at  length  it  stands 

the  ground." 
He  said.  Th'  Almighty,  nodding,  gave 

consent; 
And  peals  of  thunder  shook  the  firmament 
Henceforth  a  series  of  new  time  began. 
The  mighty  years  in  long  procession  ran: 
Once    more   the   godlike  David  was  re- 
stored, 1030 
And  willing  nations  knew  their  lawful  lord. 


PROLOGUE  AND  EPILOGUE  TO 
THE  LOYAL  BROTHER 

OR,  THE  PERSIAN  PRINCE 

[This  tragedy,  the  first  play  of  Thomas  South- 
erne  (1600-1746),  was  printed  in  1682,  being  en- 
tered in  the  Term  CcUcdogue  for  Easter  Term 
(May).  If  we  may  judge  from  the  desoription 
of  the  annual  pope-burning  on  "  Queen  Bess's 
night,"  November  17  (see  Prologue,  line  18), 
it  was  probably  acted  late  in  the  preceding 
year.    The  play  had  a  political  object :  Tach- 


mas,  '*  the  loyal  brother,"  suggesting  the  Duke 
of  York ;  and  Ismael,  *'  a  viUainoos  favorite,^ 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 

Pope,  in  his  lines  To  Mr,  Thomas  SouthenUf  on 
his  Birthday y  174^,  alludes  to  him  as : 

Tom,  whom  Heav'n  sent  down  to  raise 
The  price  of  prologfuee  and  of  plays. 

On  this  Warburton  remarks : 

**ThiB  alludes  to  a  story  Mr.  Southeme  told 
about  the  same  time  to  Mr.  P[ope]  and  Mr. 
W[arburton]  of  Dryden ;  who,  when  Sonth- 
erne  first  wrote  for  the  stage,  was  so  famous 
for  liis  prologues  that  the  players  would  act 
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oothini^  without  that  decoration.  His  nsnal 
price  till  then  had  been  fonr  guineas;  bnt 
when  Sontheme  came  to  him  for  the  prologiie 
he  had  bespoke,  Dryden  told  him  he  mnst  have 
six  guineas  for  it;  'whieh/  said  he,  'young 
man,  is  oat  of  no  disreraeot  to  you,  bat  the 
players  hare  had  my  goods  too  eheap.'  '* 

Dr.  Johnson  tells  the  same  anecdote  in  his 
lift  of  Dryden;  bat,  probably  by  a  mere  slip 
of  memory,  alters  the  figures  to  two  guineas 
and  tAree.] 

PROLOGUE 

Poets,  like  lawful  monarchs,  rul'd  the  stage, 
Till  critics,  like  damn'd  Whigs,  debauch'd 

OUT  age. 
Mark  how  they  jump:  critics  would  reg-' 

ulate 
Our  theaters,  and  Whies  reform  our  state : 
Both  pretend  love,  and  both  (plague  rot 

fern !)  hate. 
The  critic  humbly  seems  advice  to  bring; 
The  fawning  Wlug  petitions  to  the  king: 
But  one's  advice  into  a  satire  slides; 
Pother's  petition  a  remonstrance  hides. 
These  will  no  taxes  give,  and  those  no 

pence;  10 

Critics  would  starye  the  poet,  Whigs  the 

prince. 
The  cntic  all  our  troops  of  friends  discards; 
Just  so  the  Whig  would  fain  pull  down  the 

guards. 
Guards  are  illegal,  that  drive  foes  away, 
As  watchful  shepherds,  that  fright  b«ists 

of  prey. 
Kings,  who  disband  such  needless  aids  as 

these, 
Are  safe  —  as  long  as  e'er  their  subjects 

please: 
Aod  tlutt  would  be  till  next  Queen  Bess's 

night, 
Which  thus  nave  pennjr  chroniclers  indite. 
Sir  Edmond-berry  first,  in  wof ul  wise,       ao 
Leads  up  the  show,  and  milks  their  maudlin 

eyes. 
There 's  not  a  butcher's  wife  but  dribs  her 

part. 
And  pities  the  poor  pageant  from  her  heart; 
Who,  to  provoke  revenge,  rides  round  the 

fire, 
And,  with  a  civil  oongee,  does  retire. 
But  grniltless  blood  to  ground  must  never 

faU; 
There 's  Antichrist  behind,  to  pay  for  all. 
The  punk  of  Ballon  in  pomp  appears, 


A  lewd  old  gentleman  of  seventy  years; 

Whose  age  in  vain  our  mercy  would  im- 
plore, 30 

For  few  take  pity  on  an  old  cast  whore. 

The  Devil,  who  brought  him  to  the  shame, 
takes  part; 

Sits  cheek  by  jowl,  in  black,  to  cheer  his 
heart; 

Like  thief  and  parson  in  a  Tyburn  cart. 

The  word  is  giv'n,  and  with  a  loud  huzza 

The  miter'd  moppet  from  his  chair  they  draw : 

On  the  slain  corpse  contending  nations  fall: 

Alas  1  what 's  one  poor  pope  among  'em  all  1 

He  bums;  now  all  true  hearts  your  tri- 
umphs rii^: 

And  next   (for  &shion)  cry:    "Grod   save 
the  lung ! "  40 

A  needful  cry  in  midst  of  such  alarms, 

When  forty  thousand  men  are  up  in  arms. 

But  after  he's    once    sav'd,    to  make 
amends, 

In  each  succeeding  health  they  damn 
his  friends: 

So  God  begins,  but  still  the  Devil  ends. 

What  if  some  one,  inspir'd  with  zeal,  should 
call: 

''Come,  let's  go  cry:  <Grod  save  him  at 
Whitehall ' "  ? 

His  best  friends  would  not  like  this  overcare. 

Or  think  him  e'er  the  safer  for  that  pray'r. 

Five  praying  saints  are  by  an  act  allow'd; 

But    not    the   whole    Church-militant,  in 
crowd.  5K 

Yet,  should   Heav'n  all  the  true  peti-' 
tioDS  drain 

Of  Presbyterians  who  would  kings  main- 
tam. 

Of  forty  thousand,  five  would  scarce  re- 
main. 

EPILOGUE 


A  VIRGIN  poet  was  serv'd  up  to-day, 

Who  till  this  hour  ne'er  cackled  for  a  play. 

He 's  neither  yet  a  Whig  nor  Tory  boy; 

But,  like  a  girl  whom  several  would  en- 
joy* 

Begs  leave  to  make  the  best  of  his  own 
natural  toy. 

Were  I  to  play  my  callow  author's  game, 

The  King's  House  would  instruct  me,  by  the 
name. 

There  's  loyalty  to  one:  I  wish  no  more; 

A  commonwealth  sounds  like  a  common 
whore. 
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Let  husband  or  gallant  be  what  they  will, 

One  part  of  woman  is  true  Tory  still.       ix 

If  any  factious  spirit  should  rebel. 

Our  sex,  with  ease,  can  eyery  rising  quell. 

Then,  as  you  hope  we  should  your  failings 
hide. 

An  honest  jury  for  our  play  proyide. 

Whigs  at  their  poets  neyer  ts^e  offense; 

They  saye  dull  culprits  who  haye  murther'd 
sense: 

Tho'  nonsense  is  a  nauseous  heayy  mass; 

The  yehicle  call'd  faction  makes  it  pass. 

Faction  in    play 's   the  CommonwealthV 
man's  oribe,  20 

The  leaden  farthing  of  the  cantine  tribe; 

Tho'  yoid  in  payment  laws  and  statutes 
make  it. 

The  neighborhood,  that  knows  the  man, 
will  take  it. 

T  is  faction  buys  the  yotes  of  half  the  pit; 

Theirs  is  the  pension-parliament  of  wit. 

In  city  clubs  their  yenom  let  'em  yent. 

For  there  't  is  safe,  in  its  own  element: 

Here,  where  their  madness  can  haye  no  pre- 
tense, 

Let  'em  forget  themselyes  an  hour  in  sense. 

In  one  poor  isle  why  should  two  fac- 
tions be  ?  30 

Small  diff'rence  in  your  yices  I  can  see: 

In  drink  and  drabs  both  sides  too  well 
agree. 

Would  there  were  more  preferments  in  the 
land; 

If  places  fell,  the  jparty  could  not  stand. 

Of  this  damn'd  gneyance  ey'ry  Whig  com- 
plains: 

They  grunt  like  hogs,  till  they  haye  got 
their  grains. 

Meantime  you  see  what  trade  our  plots  ad- 
vance: 

We  send  each  year  good  money  into  France ; 

And  they,  that  know  what  merchandise  we 
need. 

Send  o'er  true  Protestants  to  mend  our 
breed.  40 


PROLOGUE  AND   EPILOGUE  TO 
THE  PRINCESS  OF   CLEVES 

[This  tragi-oomedy,  by  Lee,  would  seem,  from 
the  reference  to  Abscdom  and  Achitophd 
(Prologne,  line  25),  which  would  haye  most 
point  when  that  poem  was  in  its  first  heyday 
of  saeceas,  probably  to  haye  been  acted  late 


in  IdSl  fit  early  in  1082.  Dryden*B 
and  epilogue  were  first  printed  in  M 
Poenu,  1684.  The  early  editions  of  the  plsT, 
of  which  the  first  appeared  in  1689,  do  not  oon- 
tain  either  piece,  but  instead  of  them  a  pro- 
logue and  epilogue  apparently  written  by  L«e 
himself.  The  play  is  called  The  Princess  0/ 
Cleve  in  the  early  editions ;  the  spelling  Clevts 
is  found,  however,  in  Miscellany  Poems.,  1684.] 

PROLOGUE 

Ladies  !  (I  hope  there 's  none  behind  to 
hear) 

I  long  to  whisper  something  in  your  ear: 

A  secret,  whicn  does  much  my  mind  pei^ 
plex  — 

There 's  treason  in  the  play  against  our  sex. 

A  man  that 's  false  to  loye,  that  yows  aod 
cheats. 

And  kisses  eyery  liyine  thing  he  meets  ! 

A  rogue  in  mode  —  I  dare  not  speak  too 
broad  — 

One  that  do^  something  to  the  yery  bawd. 

Out  on  him,  traitor,  for  a  filthy  beast  I      9 

Nay,  and  he 's  like  the  pack  of  all  the  rest: 

None  of  'em  stick  at  mark;  they  all  de- 
ceive. 

Some  Jew  has  chang'd  the  text,  I  half 
belieye; 

Their  Adam  cozen'd  our  poor  grandame 
Eye. 

To  hide  their  faults  they  rap  out  oaths  and 
tear: 

Now  tho'  we  lie,  we  're  too  well  bred  to 
swear. 

So  we  compound  for  half  the  sin  we  owe, 

But  men  are  dipp'd  for  soul  and  body  too. 

And  when  found  out  excuse  thenuelyes,  pox 
cant  'em  I 

With  Latin  stuff,  perjuria  ridet  amantum. 

I  'm  not  book-leam'd,  to  know  that  word  in 
yogue,  20 

But  I  suspect  'tis  Latin  for  a  rogue. 

I'm  sure  I  neyer  heard  that  scritch-owl 
hollow'd 

In  my  poor  ears,  but  separation  f  oUow'd. 

How  can  such  perjur'd  villains  e'er  be  saved ! 

Achitophel  's  not  half  so  false  to  David. 

With  vows  and  soft  expressions  to  allure, 

They  stand  like  foremen  of  a  shop,  de- 
mure; 

No  sooner  out  of  sight,  but  they  are  gad- 
ding. 

And  for  the  next  new  face  ride  omt  a^pad- 
ding. 
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Yet,  by  their  favor  when  they  have  bin  kiss- 
ing* 30 

We  can  perceive  the  ready  money  missing. 

Well !  we  may  rail,  but  %  is  as  good  e'en 
wink; 

Something  we  find,  and  something  they 
wifi  sink. 

Bnt  since  they  're  at  renouncing,  't  is  our 
ports 

To  trump  their  diamonds,  as  they  trump  our 
hearts. 

EPILOGUE 

A  QUALM  of  conscience  brings  me  back 

again 
To  make  amends  to  you  bespatter'd  men  ! 
We  women  love  like  cats,  that  hide  their 

joys 
By  growling,  squalling,  and  a  hideous  noise. 
I  lail'd  at  wild  yoxmg  sparks,  but,  without 

Never  was  man  worse  thought  on  for  high- 

flying: 
The  prodigal  of  love  gives  each  her  part, 
And  squandering  shows,  at  least,  a  noble 


I've  heard  of    men,  who,  in  some  lewd 

lanipoon. 
Have  hir'd  a  £riend  to  make  their  valor 

known.  xo 


That    accusation    straight    this    question 

bringps: 
What  is  the  man  that  does  such  naughty 

thinp? 
The  spaniel  lover,  like  a  sneaking  fop. 
Lies  at  our  feet;  he's  scarce  worth   tak- 
ing up. 
T  is  true,  such  heroes  in  a  play  go  far; 
But  chamber  practice  is  not  like  the  bar. 
When  men  such  vile,  such  faint  petitions 

make. 
We  fear  to  give,  because  they  fear  to  take; 
Since  modesty 's  the  virtue  of  our  kind. 
Pray  let  it  be  to  our  own  sex  confin'd.      20 
When  men  usurp  it  from  the  female  nation, 
^  is  but  a  work  of  supererogation.  — 
We  show'd  a  princess  in  the  play,  't  is  true» 
Who  gave  her  Caesar  more  than  all  his  due ; 
Told  her  own  faults;  but  I  should  much 

abhor 
To  choose  a  husband  for  mv  confessor. 

see  what  fate  follow  d  the  saintlike 

fool, 
telling  tales  from  out  the  nuptial 

school. 


You 
For 


Our  play  a  merry  comedy  had  prov'd. 
Had  she  confessed  as  much  to  lum  she 

lov'd.  3a 

True  Presbyterian  wives  the  meana 

would  try, 
But  damn'd  confessing  is  flat  Popery. 
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A   SATIRE  AGAINST   SEDITION 


BY   THE   AUTHOR   OF   ABSALOM   AND    ACHITOPHEL 


Per  Oraktm  pqpulcs,  mediaqueper  Elidis  urbem 
Ibat  ovofw,  divumque  stbiposcwai  honoru. 


r 


/ 


[On  November  24, 1681,  the  government  sought  to  indict  the  Earl  of-  Shaftesbury  of  high. 
trnMOB,  but  the  London  grand  jury  rejected  the  bill.  What  foUowed  is  well  described  by  Sir 
Walter  Soott: 

**The  triumph  of  the  Whigs  was  unbounded ;  and,  among  other  maptoms  of  exultation,  it 
displayed  itself  in  that  which  gave  rise  to  this  poem  of  Dryden.  This  was  a  medal  of  Lord 
Shaftesbory,  stmok  by  WUliam  [nc,  really  Gkorge]  Bower,  an  artist  who  had  executed  some 
popolar  pieees  allusive  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Plot.  The  obverse  presented  the  bust  of  the  Earl, 
vith  the  legend,  Aintonio  Comiti  de  Shafte^ntry  ;  the  reverse,  a  view  of  London,  the  Bridge,  and 
the  Tower ;  the  sun  is  rising  above  the  Tower,  and  just  in  the  act  of  dispersing  a  cloud ;  the 
kgad  around  the  exergue  is  Xcetomtir,  and  beneath  is  the  date  of  his  acquittal,  ;P^  Novembery 
mJSI.  The  partisans  of  the  aoquittsd  patriot  wore  these  medals  at  their  breasts,  and  care  was 
taken  that  tUs  emblem  should  be  made  as  general  aspossible. 

''  Hie  sncoeai  of  Absalom  and  Achitcpkel  made  the  Tories  look  to  our  author  as  the  only  poet, 
▼hose  satire  might  check,  or  ridicule,  the  popular  triumph  of  Shaftesbury.    If  the  f oUowing 
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anecdotei  whieh  Spenoe  has  given  on  the  authority  of  a  Catholic  priest,  a  friend  of  Pope,  be  ahto- 
Intely  oorreot,  Chxtfles  himself  engaged  Dryden  to  write  on  this  theme :  '  One  day  as  the  king 
was  walking  in  the  Hall,  and  taUmig  with  Dryden,  he  said :  '*  If  I  was  a  poet,  and  I  think  I  am 
poor  enough  to  be  one,  I  would  write  a  poem  on  such  a  subject,  in  the  fcJlowing  manner.'*  He 
then  gaye  him  the  plan  of  The  Medal,  Dryden  took  the  hint,  carried  the  poem,  as  soon  as  it  was 
written,  to  the  king,  and  had  a  present  of  a  hundred  broad  pieces  for  it.' "  [Scott's  quotation 
from  Spenoe  is  not  quite  literal.] 

The  Medal  was  fixst  published,  as  is  evident  from  a  manuscript  note  by  Luttrell  (Malone,  I, 
1, 163),  about  March  16,  1682.    Of  this  first  edition  two  issues  are  known,  one  of  whidi  lacks  the 

3 notation  from  Ovid  at  the  end  of  the  poem.  The  second  edition  appeared  with  Miacellann 
^oenuy  1684,  but  has  a  separate  title-page,  dated  1683.  A  third  edition  was  printed  in  1691 
The  present  text  follows  Uiat  of  the  issue  lacking  the  quotation  from  Ovid,  which,  however,  is 
added  from  the  other  issue  of  the  first  edition.] 


EPISTLE  TO  THE  WHIGS 

Fob  to  whom  can  I  dedicate  this  poem,  with 
80  much  justice  as  to  you  ?  'T  is  the  represen- 
tation of  your  own  hero :  't  is  the  picture  drawn 
at  length,  which  you  admire  and  prize  so  much 
in  little.  None  of  your  ornaments  are  wanting ;' 
neither  the  landacap  of  the  Tower,  nor  the  ris- 
ing sun;  nor  the  Anno  Domini  of  your  new 
sovereign's  coronation.  This  must  needs  be  a 
gratef  id  undertaking  to  your  whole  party ;  es- 
pecially to  those  who  have  not  been  so  happy 
as  to  purchase  the  original.  I  hear  the  graver 
has  made  a  good  market  of  it :  all  his  kings 
are  bought  up  already ;  or  the  value  of  the  re- 
mainder so  inhanc'd,  that  many  a  poor  Po- 
lander  who  would  be  glad  to  worship  the 
image,  is  not  able  to  g^  to  the  cost  of  him, 
but  must  be  content  to  see  him  here.  I  must 
confess  I  am  no  great  artist;  but  signpost 
painting  will  serve  the  turn  to  remember  a 
friend  by,  especially  when  better  is  not  to  be 
had.  Tet  for  your  comfort  the  lineaments  are 
true ;  and  tho'  he  sate  not  &ve  times  to  me,  as 
he  did  to  B.,  yet  I  have  consulted  history,  as  the 
Italian  painters  do,  when  they  would  draw  a 
Nero  or  a  Caligula;  tho'  they  have  not  seen 
the  man,  they  can  help  their  imagination  by  a 
statue  of  him,  and  find  out  the  coloring  from 
Suetonius  and  Tacitus.  Truth  is,  you  might 
have  spar'd  one  side  of  your  Medal :  the  head 
would  be  seen  to  more  advantage  if  it  were 
plao'd  on  a  spike  of  the  Tower,  a  little  nearer 
to  the  sun,  which  would  then  break  out  to  bet- 
ter purpose. 

You  tell  us  in  your  preface  to  the  Na-Pro- 
testant  Plot,  that  you  shall  be  foro'd  hereafter 
to  leave  o£P  your  modesty :  I  suppose  you  mean 
that  little  which  is  left  yon ;  for  it  was  worn  to 
rags  when  you  put  out  this  MedaL  Never  was 
there  practic'd  such  a  piece  of  notorious  impu- 
dence in  the  face  of  an  estabUsh'd  government. 
I  believe  when  he  is  dead  you  will  wear  him 
in  thumb-rings,  as  the  Turloi  did  Soanderbeg, 
as  if  there  were  virtue  in  his  bones  to  preserve 
you  against  monarchy.    Yet  all  this  while  you 


pretend  not  only  zeal  for  the  public  good,  but 
a  due  veneration  for  the  person  of  ih.e  king. 
But  all  men  who  can  see  an  inch  before  them 
may  easily  detect  those  gross  fallacies.  That 
it  is  necessary  for  men  in  your  circomstanoes 
to  pretend  both,  is  granted  you ;  for  without 
them  there  could  be  no  ground  to  raise  a  fac- 
tion. But  I  would  ask  you  one  civil  question, 
what  right  has  any  man  among  you,  or  any 
association  of  men,  (to  come  nearer  to  yon,) 
who,  out  of  Parliament,  cannot  be  consider  d 
in  a  public  capacity,  to  meet  as  you  daily  do  in 
factious  clubs,  to  vilify  the  government  in  yonr 
discourses,  and  to  libel  it  in  all  your  writings  ? 
Who  made  you  judges  in  Israel  ?  Or  how  is 
it  consistent  with  your  zeal  of  the  public  wel- 
fare to  promote  sedition  ?  Does  your  defini- 
tion of  loyal,  which  is  to  serve  the  king  ac- 
cording to  the  laws,  allow  yon  the  license  of 
traducing  the  executive  power  with  which  yon 
own  he  is  invested  ?  You  complain  that  his 
Majesty  has  lost  the  love  and  confidence  of  his 
people  ;  and  by  your  very  urging  it  you  endea- 
vor, what  in  you  lies,  to  make  Hm  lose  them. 
All  good  subjects  abhor  the  thought  of  arbi- 
trary power,  whether  it  be  in  one  or  many: 
if  you  were  the  patriots  you  would  seem,  yon 
would  not  at  this  rate  incense  the  multitude  to  j 
assume  it ;  for  no  sober  man  can  fear  it,  either 
from  the  king's  disposition,  or  his  practice,  or 
even,  where  you  would  odiously  lay  it,  from 
his  ministers.  Give  us  leave  to  enjoy  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  benefit  of  laws  under  which 
we  were  bom,  and  which  we  desire  to  trans- 
mit to  our  posterity.  You  aro  not  the  tros- 
tees  of  the  public  liberty;  and  if  you  have 
not  right  to  petition  in  a  crowd,  much  less 
have  you  to  intermeddle  in  the  management 
of  affairs,  or  to  arraign  what  you  do  not  like, 
which  in  effect  is  everything  that  is  done  by 
the  king  and  council.  Can  you  imagine  that 
any  reasonable  man  will  believe  yon  respect 
the  person  of  his  Majesty,  when  'tis  appar- 
ent that  your  seditious  pamphlets  are  stufPd 
with  particular  reflections  on  him  ?  If  yon 
have  the  confidence  to  deny  this,  'tis  easy 
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to  be  6Tiiio*d  from  a  thousand  paasages,  nrhioh 
I  only  forbear  to  quote,  because  I  desire  they 
should  die,  and  be  forgotten.  I  have  perus'd 
many  of  your  papers,  and  to  show  you  that  I 
have,  the  third  part  of  your  No-Protestant  Plot 
is  much  of  it  stolen  from  your  dead  author's 
pamphlet,  call'd  The  Qroivth  of  Popery;  as 
manifestly  as  Milton's  Defense  of  the  English 
People  is  from  Buchanan,  De  Jure  Regni  apud 
SeUos ;  or  your  first  Covenant  and  new  Asso- 
ciation from  the  Holy  League  of  the  F^nch 
Quisaxds.  Anyone  who  reads  Darila  may 
trace  your  practices  all  along.  There  were  the 
same  pretenses  for  reformation  and  loyalty, 
the  same  aspersions  of  the  king,  and  the  same 
grounda  of  a  rebellion.  I  know  not  whether  you 
will  take  the  historian's  word,  who  says  it  was 
reported  that  Poltrot,  a  Huguenot,  murther'd 
Francis,  Duke  of  Guise,  by  the  instigations  of 
Theodore  Beza,  or  that  it  was  a  Huguenot  min- 
ister, otherwise  call'd  a  Presbyterian,  (for  our 
Church  abhors  so  deyilish  a  tenet,)  who  first 
writ  a  treatise  of  the  lawfulness  of  deposing 
and  murthering  kings  of  a  different  persuasion 
in  religion ;  but  I  am  able  to  prove,  from  the 
doctrine  of  Calvin,  and  principles  of  Buchanan, 
that  they  set  the  people  above  the  magistrate ; 
irhich,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  your  own  funda- 


mental, and  which  carries  your  loyalty  no  far- 
ther than  your  liking.  When  a  vote  of  the 
House  of  Comjnons  goes  on  your  side,  you  are 
as  ready  to  observe  it  as  if  it  were  pass'd  into  a 
law ;  but  when  you  are  pinoh'd  with  any  former, 
and  yet  unrepeal'd  act  of  parliament,  you  de- 
clare that  in  some  cases  you  will  not  be  oblig'd 
by  it.  The  passage  is  in  the  same  third  part  of 
the  No-Protestant  Plot,  and  is  too  plain  to  be 
denied.  The  late  copy  of  your  intended  Asso- 
ciation, you  neither  wholly  justify  nor  condemn ; 
but  as  the  Papists,  when  they  are  unopposed, 
fiy  out  into  all  the  pageantries  of  worship ;  but 
in  times  of  war,  when  they  are  hard  press'd 
by  argumente,  lie  close  intrench'd  behind  the 
Council  of  Trent :  so  now,  when  your  affairs 
are  in  a  low  condition,  you  dare  not  pretend 
that  to  be  a  legal  combination,  but  whenso- 
ever you  are  afloat,  I  doubt  not  but  it  will  be 
maintained  and  justified  to  purpose.  For  in- 
deed there  is  nothing  to  defend  it  but  the 
sword ;  't  is  the  proper  time  to  say  anything, 
when  men  have  idl  things  in  their  power. 

In  the  mean  time,  you  would  fain  be  nibbling 
at  a  parallel  betwixt  this  Association  and  that 
in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  But  there  is 
this  small  difference  betwixt  them,  that  the 
ends  of  the  one  are  directly  opposite  to  the 
other :  one  with  the  queen's  approbation  and 
conjunction,  as  head  of  it ;  the  other  without 
either  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  king, 
against  whose  authority  it  is  mAnifestiy  de- 
sign'd.    Therefore  you  do  weU  to  have  recourse 


to  your  last  evasion,  that  it  was  contrived  by 
your  enemies,  and  shuffled  into  the  papers  that 
were  seiz'd ;  which  yet  you  see  the  nation  is 
not  so  easy  to  believe  as  your  own  jury ;  but 
the  matter  is  not  difficult,  to  find  twelve  men 
in  Newgate  who  would  acquit  a  malefactor. 

I  have  one  only  favor  to  desire  of  you  at 
parting,  that  when  you  think  of  answering 
this  poem,  you  would  employ  the  same  pens 
against  it,  who  have  combated  with  so  much 
success  against  Absalom  and  Achitophel ;  for 
then  you  may  assure  yourselves  01  a  clear 
victory,  without  the  least  reply.  Rail  at  me 
abundantiy ;  and,  not  to  break  a  custom,  do  it 
without  wit :  by  this  method  you  wiU  gain  a 
considerable  point,  which  is,  wholly  to  waive 
the  answer  of  my  argumente.  Never  own  the 
bottom  of  your  principles,  for  fear  they  should 
be  treason.  Fall  severely  on  the  miscarriages 
of  government ;  for  if  scandal  be  not  allow'd, 
you  are  no  freebom  snbjecte.  If  God  has  not 
blest  you  with  the  talent  of  rhyming,  make 
use  of  my  poor  stock  and  welcome :  let  your 
verses  run  upon  my  feet ;  and,  for  the  utmost 
refuge  of  notorious  blockheads,  reduc'd  to  the 
last  extremity  of  sense,  turn  my  own  lines 
upon  me,  and,  in  utter  despair  of  your  own 
satire,  make  me  satirize  myself.  Some  of  you 
have  been  driven  to  this  bay  already;  but, 
above  all  the  rest,  commend  me  to  the  Non- 
conformist parson,  who  writ  the  Whip  and 
Key.  1  am  afraid  it  is  not  read  so  much  as  the 
piece  deserves,  because  the  bookseller  is  every 
week  crying  help  at  the  end  of  his  gazette,  to 
get  it  off.  You  see  I  am  charitable  enough 
to  do  him  a  kindness,  that  it  may  be  publish'd 
as  well  as  printed ;  and  that  so  much  skill  in 
Hebrew  derivations  may  not  lie  for  waste  pa- 
per in  the  shop.  Yet  I  half  suspect  he  went 
no  farther  for  his  learning,  than  the  index 
of  Hebrew  names  and  etymologies,  which  is 
printed  at  the  end  of  some  English  Bibles.  If 
Achitophel  signify  the  brother  of  a  fool,  the 
author  of  that  poem  will  pass  with  his  readers 
for  the  next  of  kin.  And  perhaps 't  is  tiie  re- 
lation that  makes  the  kindness.  Whatever  the 
verses  are,  buy  'em  up,  I  beseech  you,  out  of 
pity ;  for  I  hear  the  conventicle  is  shut  up,  and 
the  brother  of  Achitophel  out  of  service. 

Now  footmen,  you  know,  have  the  gener- 
osity to  make  a  purse  for  a  member  of  their 
society,  who  has  had  his  livery  pull'd  over  his 
ears;  and  even  Protestant  socks  are  bought 
up  among  you,  out  of  veneration  to  the  name. 
A  dissenter  in  poetry  from  sense  and  English 
will  make  as  good  a  Protestant  rhymer,  as  a 
dissenter  from  the  Church  of  England  a  Pro- 
testant parson.  Besides,  if  you  encourage  a 
young  beginner,  who  knows  but  he  may  ele- 
vate his  style  a  littie  above  the  vulgar  epitheto 
of  profane,  and  saucy  Jack,  and  atheistic  scrib- 
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bier,  with  which  he  treats  me,  when  the  fit  of 
enthunasm  is  strong  upon  him ;  by  which  well- 
manner' d  and  charitable  expressions  I  was  cer- 
tain of  his  sect  before  I  knew  his  name.  What 
would  yon  have  more  of  a  man  ?  He  has 
damn'd  me  in  your  cause  from  Genesis  to  the 
Re'velations ;  and  has  hslf  the  texts  of  both 
the  Testaments  against  me,  if  yon  will  be  so 
eivil  to  yourselves  as  to  take  him  for  your  in- 
terpreter, and  not  to  take  ihem  for  Insh  wit- 
nesses. After  all,  perhaps  yon  will  tall  me 
that  yon  retained  him  only  for  the  opening  of 
your  cause,  and  that  your  main  lawyer  is  yet 
behind.  Now  if  it  so  happen  he  meet  with 
no  more  reply  than  his  predecessors,  you  may 
either  conclude  that  I  trust  to  the  goodness  of 
my  cause,  or  fear  my  adversary,  or  disdain 
him,  ,or  what  yon  please,  for  the  diort  on  't  is, 
't  is  indifferent  to  your  humble  serrant,  what- 
OTer  your  party  says  or  thinks  of  him. 

THE   MEDAL 

Or  all  OUT  antic  siehts  and  pageantry, 
Which  English   idiots  ran  in  crowds  to 

The  Polish  Medal  bears  the  prize  alone: 
A  monster,  more  the  favorite  of  the  town 
Than  either  fairs  or  theaters  have  shown. 
Never  did  art  so  well  with  nature  strive, 
Nor  ever  idol  seem'd  so  much  aliye: 
So  like  the  man;  so  golden  to  the  sight. 
So  base  within,  so  counterfeit  and  lif ht. 
,  One  side  is  fill'd  with  title  and  with  race;  lo 
/^  And,  lest  the  king  should  want  a  regal  place, 
^  On  the  reverse,  a  tow'r  the  town  surveys; 
0*er  which  our  mounting  sun  his  bc^s 

displays. 
The  word,  pronounc'd  aloud  by  shrieval 

voice, 
LvBUxmuT^  which,  in  Polish,  is  rejoice. 
The  day,  month,  year,  to  the  great  act  are 

]oin'd; 
And  a  new  canting  holiday  designed. 
Five  days  he  sate  for  every  cast  and  look; 
Four  more  than  God  to  finish  Adam  took. 
But  who  can  tell  what  essence  angels  are,  ao 
Or  how  long  Heav'n  was  making  Luci- 
fer? 
O  could  the  style  that  copied  every  grace, 
And  plow'd  such  furrows  for  an  eunuch 

face. 
Could   it  have  form'd   his  evernshanging 

will, 
The  various  piece  had  tir'd  the  graver's 

skill! 
A  martial  hero  first,  with  early  care. 


Blown,  like  a  pigmy  by  the  winds,  to  war. 
A  beardless  chief,  a  rebel,  ere  a  man: 
(So  young  his  hatred  to  fajs  prince  began.) 
Next  this,  (how  wildly  will  ambition  steer !) 
A  vermin  wriggling  in  th'  usurper's  ear.    31 
Bart'xing  his  venal  wit  for  sums  of  gold, 
H^  cast li^self  into  the  saintlike  mold; 
Grean^,  sigh'd,  and  pray'd,  while  godliness 

was  gain. 
The  loudest  bagpipe  of  the  squeaking  tram. 
But,  as  'tis  hara  to  cheat  a  jufgler  s  eyes, 
His  open  lewdness  he  oould  ne^r  disguise. 
There  split  the  saint;  for  hypocritio  zeal 
Allows  no  sins  but  those  it  can  eonc^d. 
Whoring  to  scandal  gives  too  large  a  scope; 
Saints  must  not  trade,  but  they  may  inter- 
lope. >  41 
Th'  ungodly  principle  was  all  the  same; 
But  a  gross  cheat  betrays  his  partner's 

game.V 
Besides,  their  pace  was  formal,  grave,  and 

slack; 
His  nimble  wit  outran  the  heavy  pack. 
Yet  still  he  found  his  fortune  at  a  stay; 
Whole  droves  of  blockheads  choking  up  bis 

way: 
They  took,  but  not  rewarded,  his  advice; 
Villain  and  wit  exact  a  double  price. 
Pow'r  was  his  aim;   but,  thrown  from' 
that  pretense,  50 

The  wretch  turn'd  loyal  in  his  own  de- 
fense, 
And  malice  reconciled  him  to  his  prince. 
Him  in  the  anguish  of  his  soul  he  serv'd, 
Rewarded  faster  still  than  he  deserv'd. 
Behold  him  now  exalted  into  trust; 
His  counsel 's  oft  convenient,  seldom  just 
fiVn  in  the  most  sincere  advice  he  gave, 
He  had  a  grudging  still  to  be  a  knave. 
The  frauds  he  learnt  in  his  fanatic  years 
Made  him  uneasv  in  his  lawful  gears:      60 
At  best  as  little  honest  as  he  could, 
And,   like    white    witches,    mischievously 


To  his  first  bias  longingly  he  leans. 

And  nUher   would    be    great    by  wicked 

means. 
Thus,  fram'd  for  ill,  he  loos'd  our  triple 

hold; 
(Advice  unsafe,  precipitous,  and  bold.) 
From  hence  those  tears  I  that  Ilium  of  our 

woe ! 
Who  helps  a  pow'rf ul  friend,  forearms  a 

foe. 
What  wonder  if  the  waves  prevail  so  hi, 
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Wben  he  cut  down  the  banks  that  made 
the  bar?  70 

Seas  follow  but  their  nature  to  invade, 

Bat  he  by  art  oar  native  strength  betray'd. 

So  Samson  to  his  foe  his  force  confess'd; 

And,  to  be  shorn,  lay  slumbering  on  her 
breast. 

Bat  when  this  fatal   counsel,  found  too 
late, 

Expos'd  its  author  to  the  public  hate;^ 

When  his  just  sovereign,  by  no  impous 
way. 

Could  be  seduc'd  to  arbitrary  sway; 

Forsaken  of  that  hope,  he  shifts  the  sail,  ^ 

Drives  down  the  current  with  a  poplar 
gale;  80 

And  shews  the  fiend  confess'd  without  a 
veiL 

He  preaches  to  the  crowd  that  pow'r  is 
lent. 

Bat  not  convey 'd  to  kingly  government; 

That  claims  successive    beur  no  binding 
force. 

That  coronation  oaths  are  things  of  course; 

MahitainB  the  multitude  can  never  err. 

And  sets  the  people  in  the  papal  chair. 

The  reason's  obvious:  interest  never  lies ; 

The  most  have  still  their  int'rest  in  their 
eyes; 

The  poVr  is  always  theirs,  and  pow'r  is 
ever  wise.  90  j 

Almighty  crowd,  thou  shorten'st  all  dis- 
pute; 

PoVr  is  thy  essence,  wit  thy  attribute  I 

Nor  faith  nor  reason  make  thee  at  a  stay, 

'nx>u  leap'st  o'er  all  eternal  truths  m  thy 
—    Pindaricway!    /•,-'♦  «>7^^'"L 

Athens  no  doubt  did  righteously  Hecide,  1^^ 

When  Phocion  and  when  Socrates  were' 
tried; 

As  righteously  they  did  those  dooms  re- 
pent; 

Still  they  were  wise,  whatever  way  they 
went. 

Crowds  err  not,  tho'  to  both  extremes  they 
run; 

To  kill  the  father  and  recall  the  son.       100 

Some  think  the  fools  were  most,  as  times 
went  then; 

But  now  the  world 's  o'erstock'd  with  pru- 
dent men.  ^y^ 

The  common  cry  is  ev'n  religion's  test: 

The  Turk's  is  at  Constantinople  best; 

Idols  in  India;  Popery  at  Rome; 

And  our  own  worship  only  true  at  home. 


And  true,  but  for  the  time;  'tis  hard  to 

know 
How  long  we  please  it  shall  continue  so. 
This  side  to-day,  and  that  to-morrow  bums; 
So  aU  are  Grod-a'mighties  in  their  turns,  no 
A  temptiiu^  doctrine,  plausible  and  new: 
What  f oob  our  Others  were,  if  this  be 

true  I 
Who,  to  destroy  the  seeds  of  civil  war. 
Inherent  rieht  m  monarchs  did  declare; 
And,  that  a  lawful  pow'r  might  never  cease, 
Secur'd  succession,  to  secure  our  peace. 
Thus  property  and  sovereign  sway,  at  last, 
In  equal  balances  were  justly  cast: 
But  this  new  Jehu  spurs  the  hot-mouth'd 
horse;  119 

Instructs  the  beast  to  know  his  native  force. 
To  take  the  bit  between  his  teeth,  and  fly 
To  the  next  headlong  steep  of  anarchy. 
Too  happy  England,  if  our  good  we  knew. 
Would  we  possess  the  freecbm  we  pursue  I 
The  lavish  ^vemment  can  give  no  more; 
Yet  we  repme,  and  plenty  nmkes  us  poor. 
Grod  tried  us  once:  our  rebel  fathers  fought; 
He  glutted  'em  with  all  the  pow'r  they 

sought: 
Till,  master'd  by  their  own  usurping  brave. 
The  freebom  subject  sunk  into  a  slave.    130 
We  loathe  our  manna,  and  we  long  for 

quails; 
Ah,  what  is  man,  when  his  own  wish  pre- 
vails I 
How  rash,  how  .swift  to  plunge  himself  in 

ill; 
Proud  of  his  pow'r,  and  boundless  in  his 

will! 
That  kings  can  do  no  wrong  we  must  be- 
lieve; 
None  can  they  do,  and  must  they  all  re- 
ceive ? 
Help,  Heaven  I  or  sadly  we  shall  see  an 

hour, 
When  neither  wrong  nor  right  are  in  their 

pow'r ! 
Already  they  have  lost  their  best  defense. 
The  benefit  of  laws  which  they  dispense:  140 
No  justice  to  their  righteous  cause  aUow'd; 
But  baffled  by  an  arbitrary  crowd; 
And  medals  grav'd,  their  conquest  to  record. 
The  stamp  and  coin  of  their  adopted  lord. 
The  man  who  laugh'd  but  once,  to  see  an 
ass 
Mumbling  to  make  the  crossgrain'd  thistles 

pass, 
Might  laugh  again,  to  see  a  jury  chaw 
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THe  prickles  of  unpalatable  law. 

The   witnesses   that,   leech-like,  liv'd   on 

blood, 
Sucking  for  them  were  med'oinally  good ; 
But  when  they  &8ten'd  on  their  fester'd 

sore,  151 

Then  justice  and  religion  they  forswore; 
Their  maiden  oaths   debauch'd   into  a 

whore. 
Thus  men  are  nus'd  by  factions,  and  de- 
cried; 
And  rogue  and  saint  distinguish'd  by  their 

side. 
They  rack  ey'n  scripture  to  confess  their 

cause, 
And  plead  a  call  to  preach  in  spite  of  laws. 
But  that 's  no  news  to  the  poor  injur'd  page: 
It  has  been  us'd  as  Ul  in  eyery  age; 
And  is  constrain'd,  with  patience,  aU  to 

take;  160 

For  what  defense  can  Greek  and  Hebrew 

make? 
Happy  who  can  this  talking  trumpet  seize; 
They  make  it  speak  whatever  sense  they 

please! 
'Twas  fram*d  at  first  our  oracle  t'  en-' 

quire; 
But  since  our  sects  in  prophecy  grow 

higher, 
The  text  inspires  not  them,  but  they  the 

text  inspire. 
London,  thou  great  emporium  of  our  isle, 

0  thou  too  bounteous,  thou  too  fruitful  Nile ! 
How  shall  I  praise  or  curse  to  thy  desert; 
Or  separate  thy  sound  from  thy  corrupted 

part  f  170 

1  caU'd  thee  Nile;  the  parallel  will  stand: 
Thy  tides  of  wealth  o'erflow  the  fatten'd 

land; 

Yet  monsters  from  thy  large  increase  we 
find, 

Engender'd  on  the  slime  thou  leav'st  be- 
hind. 

Sedition  has  not  wholly  seiz'd  on  thee. 

Thy  nobler  parts  are  from  infection  free. 

Of  Israel's  tribes  thou  hast  a  numerous 
band. 

But  still  the  Cimaanite  is  in  the  land. 

Thy  military  chiefs  are  brave  and  true, 

Nor  are  thy  disinchanted  burghers  few.  180 

The  head  is  loyal  which  thy  heart  com- 
mands. 

But  what 's  a  head  with  two  such  gouty 
hands? 

The  wise  and  wealthy  love  the  surest  way, 


And  are  content  to  thrive  and  to  obey. 

But  wisdom  is  to  sloth  too  great  a  slave;         l 

None  are  so  busy  as  the  fool  and  knave.  I 

Those  let  me  curse;  what  vengeance  will 

thev  urg^,  1 

Whose  ordures  neither  plague  nor  fire  can      1 
purge;  | 

Nor  sharp  experience  can  to  duty  bring,  | 

Nor  angry  Heaven,  nor  a  forgiving  king  1 190 

In  gospel-phrase  their  chapmen  they  be-      , 
tray; 

Their  shops  are  dens,  the  buyer  is  their  prej. 

The  knack  of  trades  is  living  on  the  spoil; 

They  boast,  ev'n  when  each  other  they  be- 
guile. 

Customs  to  steal  is  such  a  trivial  thing. 

That 't  is  their  charter  to  defraud  their  king. 

AU  hands  unite  of  every  jarring  sect; 

They  cheat  the  country  first,  and  then  in- 
fect. 

They  for  Grod's  cause  their  monarchs  dare 
dethrone. 

And  they  11  be  sure  to  make  his  cause  theii 

own.  aoo 

Whether  the  plotting  Jesuit  laid  the  pUm 
Of  murth'rii^  Kings,  or  the  French  Puritan, 
Our  sacrilegious  sects  their  guides  outgo, 
And  kings  and  kingly  pow'r  would  murther 

too. 
What  means  their  trait'rous  combination 

less, 
Too  plain  t'  evade,  too  shameful  to  confess ! 
But  treason  is  not  own'd  when  't  is  descried: 
Successful  crimes  alone  are  justified. 
The  men,  who  no  conspiracy  would  find, 
Who  doubts,  but  had  it  taken,  they  had 

ioin'd  —  210 

Join'd  m  a  mutual  cov'nant  of  defense. 
At   first    without,   at    last   against  their 

prince? 
If  sovereign  right  by  sovereign  pow'r  they 

scan, 
The  same  bold  maxim  holds  in  Grod  and 

man: 
God  were  not  safe,  his  thunder  could  they 

shun, 
He  should  be  forc'd  to  crown  another  son. 
Thus,  when  the  heir  was  from  the  vine* 

yard  thrown, 
The  rich  possession  was  the  murth'rers'  own. 
In  vain  to  sophistry  they  have  recourse:   1 
By  proving  jtiheirs  no  plot,  they  prove  'tis  ! 

worse;  220  f 

Unmask'd  rebellion,  and  audacious  force;  J 
Which  tho*  not  actual,  yet  all  eyes  may  see 
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T  is  workmg  in  th'  immediate  pow'r  to  be; 
For  from  pretended  grievances  they  rise, 
First  to  dislike,  and  after  to  despise; 
Then,  Cydop-like,  in  human  flesh  to  deal, 
Chop  op  a  minister  at  eyerj  meal; 
Perhaps  not  wholly  to  melt  down  the  king. 
Bat  elip  his  refl;al  rights  within  the  ring; 
From  tnence  trassnme  the  pow'r  of  peace 
and  war;  230 

And  ease  him  by  de^^rees  of  pablic  care. 
Yet,  to  considt  his  dignity  and  fame, 
Ue  should  have  leave  to  exercise   the 


And  hold  the  cards,  while  commons  play 'd 

the  game. 
For  what  can  pow'r  give  more  than  food 

and  drink, 
To  live  at  ease,  and  not  be  bound  to  think  ? 
These  are  the  cooler  methods  of  their  crime, 
But  their  hot  zealots  think  'tis  loss  of  time; 
On  utmost  bounds  of  loyal^  they  stand,  1 
And  grin  and  whet  like  a  Croatian  band,  i 
That  waits  impatient  for  the  last  com-  | 

mand.  241 J 

Thus  outlaws  open  villainy  maintain, 
They  steal  not,  but  in  squadrons  scour  the 

plain; 
And,  if  their  pow'r  the  passengers  subdue. 
The  most  have  right,  the  wrong  is  in  the 

few. 
Such  impious  axioms  foolishly  they  show. 
For  in  some  soils  republics  will  not  grow: 
Our  temp'rate  isle  will  no  extremes  sustain 
Of  poplar  sway  or  arbitrary  reign, 
But  slides  between  them  both  into  the  best, 
Secure  in  freedom,  in  a  monarch  blest;    251 
And  tho'  the  climate,  vex'd  with  various 

winds. 
Works  thro'  our  yielding   bodies   on  our 

minds, 
The  wholesome   tempest   purges  what   it 

breeds. 
To  recommend  the  calmness  that  succeeds. 
But  thou,   the  pander  of   the  people's 

hearts, 
(0  crooked  soul,  and  serpentine  in  arts  I) 
Whose  blandishments  a  loyal   land  have 

whor'd. 
And  broke  the  bonds  she  plighted  to  her 

lord; 
What  curses  on  thy  blasted  name  wiir 
fall  I  260 

Which  age  to  age  their  legacy  shall  call; 
For  all  must  curse  the  woes  that  must 

deseend  on  all. 


Religion  thou  hast  none;  thy  mercury 
Has  pass'd  thro'  every  sect,  or  theirs  thro' 

thee. 
But  what  thou  giv'st,  that  venom  still  re- 


And  the  pox'd  nation  feels  thee  in  their 
brains. 

What  else  inspires  the  tongues  and  swells 
the  breasts 

Of  all  thy  bellowing  renegade  priests, 

That  preach  up  thee  for  God,  dispense  thy 
laws, 

And  with  thy  stum  ferment  their  fainting 
cause,  270 

Fresh  fumes  of  madness  raise,  and  toil  and 
sweat 

To  make  the  formidable  cripple  great  ? 

Yet  should  thy  crimes  succeed,  should  law- 
less pow'r 

Compass  those  ends  thy  greedy  hopes  de- 
vour. 

Thy  canting  friends  thy  mortal  foes  would 
be,  ^.^ 

Thy  Grod  and  theirs  will  never  long  agree; 

For  thine  (if  thou  hast  any)  must  be  one 

That  lets  the  world  and  humankind  alone; 

A  jolly  god,  that  passes  hours  too  well 

To   promise   heav'n,   or  threaten  us  with 
hell;  _28o  ^ 

That  unconcem'd  can  at  rebellion  sit. 

And  wink  at  crimes  he  did  himself  commit. 

A  tyrant  theirs;   the  heav'n  their  priest- 
hood paints 

A  conventicle  of  gloomy  sullen  saints; 

A  heav'n  like  Bedlam,  slovenly  and  sad, 

Foredoom'd  for  souls  with  mlse  religion 
mad. 
Without  a  vision  poets  can  foreshow 

What  all  but  fools  by  common  sense  may 
know; 

If  true  succession  from  our  isle  should  &il. 

And   crowds  profane   with  impious  arms 
prevail,  290 

Not  thou,  nor  those  thy  factious  arts  in-*^ 

Shall  reap  that  harvest  of  rebellious  rage. 
With  wluch  thou  flatter'st  thy  decrepit 

The  swelling  poison  of  the  sev'ral  sects. 
Which,  wanting  vent,  the  nation's  health 

infects, 
Shall  burst  its  bag;  and,  fighting  out  their 

way, 
The  various  venoms  on  each  other  prey. 
The  presbyter,  puff'd  up  with  spiritual  pride. 
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Shall  on  the  necks  of  the  lewd  nobles  ride, 

His  brethren  damn,  the  civil  pow'r  defy,  300 

And  parcel  out  republic  prelacy. 

But  snort  shall  be  his  reign:  his  rigid  yoke 

And  tyrant  pow'r  will  puny  sects  provoke ; 

And  frogs  and  toads,  and  all  the  tadpole 
tram, 

Will  croak  to  Heay'n  for  help  from  this  de- 
vouring crane. 

The  cutthroat  sword  and  clamorous  gown 
shall  jar, 

In  sharing  their  ill-gotten  spoils  of  war; 

Chiefs  shall  be  gr^g'd  the  part  which' 
they  pretend; 

Lords  envy  lords,  and  friends  with  every 
friend  309 

About  their  impious  merit  shall  contend.  ^ 


The  surly  commons  shall  respect  deny. 
And  jusue  peerage  out  with  property. 
Their  gen*nd  either  shall  his  trust  betray, 
And  force  the  crowd  to  arbitrary  sway; 
Or  they,  suspecting  his  ambitious  aim,     1 
In  hate  of  kings  shall  cast  anew  the  frame ;  I 
And  thrust  out  CoUatine  that  bore  their  j 
name.  J 

Thus  inborn  broils  the  factions  would  '\ 

Or  wars  of  exil'd*  heirs,  or  foreign  rage,  f 
Till  halting  vengeance  overtook  our  age;  J 
And  our  wdd  laix>rs  wearied  into  rest,    321 
Reclin'd  us  on  a  rightful  monarch's  breast 

—  Pudel  hoe  cpprobria^  vobis 

Et  did  potuisse,  et  nonpoiuiste  refdli. 


PROLOGUE  TO  HIS  ROYAL  HIGH- 
NESS, UPON  HIS  FIRST  AP- 
PEARANCE AT  THE  DUKE'S 
THEATER  SINCE  HIS  RETURN 
FROM  SCOTLAND 

SPOKEN  BY  MR.  SMITH 

[This  prologue  was  first  published  as  a  broad- 
iide,  in  1682;  it  was  reprinted  in  the  third 
edition,  1702,  of  SylvcBj  with  the  addition  of 
1682  at  the  dose  of  the  tiUe. 

In  March,  1682,  the  Duke  of  York  was  le- 
oalled  from  Scotland,  where  he  had  been  lir- 
ing  in  honorable  exile,  as  high  commissioner, 
since  October,  1680.  His  first  visit  to  the  the- 
ater called  by  his  name  was  on  April  21. 
Otway's  Venice  Preserved,  or  A  Plot  Discovered, 
a  play  of  political  tendency  (first  performed  in 
the  preceding  Febmary),  in  which  Antonio, 
the  yillain,  "  a  fine  speaker  in  the  senate,"  is 
meant  to  soggest  Anthony,  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, was  represented  on  tins  occasion.  Date 
and  play  are  known  to  ns  from  the  heading 
of  the  special  epilogue,  published  as  a  broad- 
side, which  Otway  wrote  for  this  performance. 
The  play  was  first  published  in  1682;  the 
special  prologue  and  epilogue  were  not  printed 
with  it.  J 

In  those  cold  regions  which  no  sommers 

cheer, 
When  brooding  darkness  covers  half  the 

year, 
To  hollow  oaves  the  shivering  natives  go; 
Bears  range  abroad,  and  hunt  in  tracks  of 

snow: 


But  when  the  tedious  twilight  wears  away. 

And  stars  grow  paler  at  th'  approach  of 
day, 

The  longing  crowds  to  frozen  mountains 
run; 

Happy  who  first  can  see  the  glimmering 
sun ! 

The  surly  salvage  offspring  disappear, 

And  curse  the    bright    successor  of    the 
year.  10 

Yet,  tho'  rough  bears  in  covert  seek  de- 
fense, 

White  foxes  stay,  with  seeming  innocence : 

That  crafty  kind  with  daylight  can  dis- 
pense. ^ 

Still  we  are  throng'd  so  full  with  Reynard's 
race. 

That  loyal  subjects  scarce  can  find  a  place: 

Thus  modest  truth  is  cast  behind  the  crowd; 

Truth  speaks  too  low.  Hypocrisy  too  loud. 

Let  'em  be  first  to  flatter  in  success; 

Duty  can  stay,  but  guilt  has  need  topress. 

Once,  when  true  z^  the  sons  of  Uod  did 
call,  ao 

To  make  their  solemn  show  at  heayen's 
Whitehall, 

The  fawning  Devil  appear'd  amonf  the  rest, 

And  made  as  good  a  courtier  as  the  best. 

The  friends  of  Job,  who  rail'd  at  him  be- 
fore. 

Came  cap  in  hand  when  he  had  three  times 
more. 

Yet  late  repentance  may,  perhaps,  be  true; 

Kings  can  forgive,  if  rebels  can  but  sue: 

A  tyrant's  pow'r  in  rigor  is  express'd; 


TO  THE  DUCHESS,    1682 


^3S 


The    father  yearns  m  the  true  prince's 
breast. 

We  grant,  an  o'ergrown  Whig  no  grace 
can  mend;  30 

Bat  most  are  babes,  that  know  not  they 
offend. 

The  crowd,  to  restless  motion  still  endin'd, 

Are  clouds,  that  rack  according  to  the  wind. 

Drir'n  by  their  chiefs,  they  storms  of  hail- 
stones poor; 

Then  moom,  and  soften  to  a  silent  show'r. 

O  welcome  to  this  much-offending  land, 

The  prince  that  brings  forgiveness  in  his 
hand  I 

Thus  angeb  on  glad  messages  appear; 

Their  first  salute  command  us  not  to  fear: 

Thus  Heav'n,  that  could  constrain  us  to ' 
obey,  40 

(With  rev  rence  if  we  might  presume  to 

Seems  to  relax  the  rights  of  sor'reign 

sway; 
Pemdts  to  man  the  choice  of  good  and  ill. 
And  makes  us  happy  by  our  own  free  will 


TO  THE  DUCHESS  ON  HER  RE- 
TURN FROM  SCOTLAND  IN 
THE  YEAR   1682 

[This  poem  was  first  published  as  a  braad- 
lido  in  1682,  with  the  neading,  Prologue  to 
the  Duehes*  on  her  Return  from  Scotland.  It 
was  reprinted,  with  title  as  abore,  in  Examen 
PoeticanL,  1603.  The  texts  of  the  two  editions 
are  identical. 

This  proloetie  is  addressed  to  Sianr  of  Este, 
Princess  of  Modena,  the  seeond  wife  of  the 
Doke  of  York,  whom  he  had  married  in  1678. 
His  first  dnohesB,  Anne  Hyde,  in  whose  honor 
Dryden  wrote  some  earlier  verses  (see  p.  26, 
abore),  died  on  March  31,  1671.  On  May  3, 
1682,  the  duke  sailed  for  Scotland  to  bring 
baok  his  wife,  and  suffered  shipwreck  on  the 
Lemmon  Ore,  off  the  Yorkshire  coast,  nearly 
losing'  his  life.  (See  the  Second  Part  of  Absa- 
lom and  Achitophelj  lines  1081-1084,  ttnd  Britan- 
nia Hedivivay  line  97.)  The  duke  and  duchess 
retamed  in  safety  to  England,  reaching  Lon- 
don on  May  27  (Luttrell).  The  exact  date  of 
the  duchess's  visit  to  the  theater  is  unknown.] 

When  foctious  rage  to  cruel  exile  drove 
The  Queen  ef  Boauty,  and  the  Court  of 

LoTe, 
The  Muses  droop'd,  with  their  forsaken 

arts. 


And  the  sad  Cupids  broke  thughand^ 

darts;  ^. 

Our  fruitful  plains  to  wilds  ar  voices 

tum'd, 
Like  Eden's  face  when  bamsh^. 

moum'd ;  rins  here. 

Love  was  no  more,  when  Loyaltv  ^pear;  80 
The  great  supporter  of  his  awf  lu  tMs 
Love  could  no  longer  after  Beauty 
But  wandered  northward  to  the  v 

of  day, 
As  if  the  sun  and  he  had  lost  their  way. 
But  now  th'  illustrious  nymph,   return'd 

again. 
Brings    every  Grace   triumphant    in    her 

train. 
The  wond'ring  Nereids,  tho'  they  nds'd  no 

storm, 
Foreslow'd  her  passage,  to  behold  her  form: 
Some  cried,  a    Venus;     some,  a  Thetis 

pass'd; 
But  this  was  not  so  fair,  nor  that  so  chaste. 
Far  from  her  sight  flew  Faction,  Strife,  and 

Pride; 
And  Envy  did  but  look  on  her,  and  died. 
Whatever  we  suffered  from  our  sullen  ftite. 
Her  sight  is  purchas'd  at  an  easy  rate,      at 
Three  gloomy  years  against  thu  day  were 

set. 
But  this  one  mighty  sum  has  dear'd  the 

debt; 
Like  Joseph's  dream,  but  with  a  better 

doom. 
The  famine  past,  the  plenty  still  to  come. 
For  her  the  weeping  heav'ns  become  se- 
rene; 
For  her  the  groimd  is  clad  in  cheerful 

green; 
For  her  the  nightingales    are  taught  to 

sing. 
And  Nature  has  for  her  delay'd  the  spring. 
The  Muse  resumes  her  long-forgotten  ^ 

lays,  30 

And  Love,  restor'd,  his  ancient  realm 

surveys. 
Recalls   our  beauties,  and  revives  our 

plays; 

His  waste  dominions  peoples  once  again, 
And  from  her  presence  dates  his  second 

reign. 
But  awfuToharms  on  her  fair  forehead  sit, 
Dispensing  what  she  never  will  admit; 
Pleasing,  yet  cold,  like  Cynthia's  silver 

beam. 
The  people's  wonder  and  the  poet's  theme. 
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Discoid,  like  that  of  miuic's  various  parts; 
Discord,  that  makes  the  harmony  of  hearts; 
Discord,  that  only  this  dispute  shall  bring, 
Who  best  shall  love  the  duke,  and  serve  the 
king. 


Shall  on  tlr'd  Zeal,  Sedition,  oanker'd  Hate, 
His  btethrcjiall  vex  the  Church,  and  tear  the 
And  parcels:  40 

But  short  shall  Faction  civil  discords  move. 
And  tvraniseords  of  too  tender  love: 
And  frog 
tn 
Willorw 

^       .^  MAC  FLECKNOE 

OR,  A  SATIRE  UPON  THE  TRUE-BLUE-PROTESTANT   POET 

T.  S. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  ABSALOM  AND  ACHITOPHEL 

[Thomas  Shadwell,  once  Dryden's  friencl  (see  note,  p.  83,  above),  now  his  enemy,  and  an  ar- 
dent Whig,  had  published  an  answer  to  2^e  Medal^  entitled.  The  Medal  of  John  Bayes,  a  Satin 
against  Folly  ana  Knavery^  in  which  he  assailed  Dryden  irith  foul  and  scorrilons  abuse.  Ehry- 
den's  reply  was  the  following  poem,  puhlished,  aooordine  to  M^ne  (1, 1, 160),  who  probably  had 
some  authority  for  his  statement,  on  October  4, 1682.  U  was  "  printed  for  D.  Green,"  instead  ol 
for  ToQSon;  part  of  the  title-page  is  reproduced  above.  A  seoond  edition,  with  numsrou 
changes  in  Uie  text,  appeared  as  the  first  piece  in  Miacdlany  Poems,  1684,  from  wldch  the  present 
text  is  taken. 

In  the  preface  to  his  translation  of  the  Tenth  Satire  of  Juvenal,  1687,  Shadwell  says  that  Dry- 
den, when  charged  by  him  with  writing  Jlfoc  Flecknoe,  denied  the  fact,  '*  with  all  Ibe  execrationi 
he  could  think  of."  This  story  deserves  no  attention ;  if  true,  it  merely  shows  that  Dryden  wai 
jesting^  at  ShadwelPs  expense.  Dryden  admits  the  authorship  in  his  Discourse  concerning  Satirt, 
1693 :  see  p.  308,  below.  After  the  Revolution  Shadwell  was  created  poet  laureate ;  Dr.  John- 
son wrongly  states  that  Dryden  wrote  Mac  FUcknoe  to  celebrate  that  occasion.] 


>  All  human  things  are  subject  to  decay. 
And  when  fate  summons,  monarchs  must 

obey. 
This  Fleeknoe  found,  who,  lij^e  Augustus, 


Wa« 


young 
caird  to 
*4onfe; 


empire,  and  had  governed 


In  prose  and  verse,  was  own'd,  without  dis- 
pute. 
Thro*  all  the  realms  of  Nonsense,  absolute/ 
TUs  aged  prince,  now  flourishing  in  peace. 
And  blest  with  issue  of  a  large  increase; 
Worn  out  with  business,  did  at  length  de- 
bate 
To  settle  the  succession  of  the  State;         10 
And,  pond'ring  which  of  aU  his  sons  was 

fit 
To  reign,  and  wage  immortal  war  with  wit. 
Cried:  "Tis  resoVd;  for  nature  pleads, 

that  he 
Shoilld  only  rule,  who  most  resembles  me. 

Sh alone  my  perfect  image  bears. 

Mature  in  dulness  from  his  tender  years: 

8h alone,  of  all  my  sons,  is  he 

Who  stands  confirm'd  in  full  stupidity. 


The  rest  to  some  faint  meaning  make  pre- 
tense. 

But  Sh never  deviates  into  sense.       » 

Some  beams  of  wit  on  other  souls  may  fall. 
Strike  thro',  and  make  a  lucid  interval; 

But  Sh *s  genuine  night  admits  no  ray. 

His  rising  fogs  prevail  upon  the  day. 
Besides,  his  goodly  fabric  fills  the  eye, 
And  seems  designed  for  thoughtless  majesty; 
Thoughtless  as  monarch  cMiks  that  shade 

the  plain. 
And,  spread  in  solemn  state,  supinely  reign. 
Heywood  and  Shirley  were  but  types  of 

thee. 
Thou  last  great  prophet  of  tautology.  \y^ 
Even  I,  a  dunce  of  more  renown  than  wey, 
Was  sent  before  but  to  prepare  thy  way; 
And,  coarsely  clad   in  Norwich  drugget, 

came 
To  teach  the  nations  in  thy  greater  name. 
My  warbling  lute,  the  lute  I  whilom  strung, 
Wlien  to  King  John  of  Portugal  I  sung. 
Was  but  the  prelude  to  that  glorious  <uiy, 
When  thou  on  silver  Thames  didst  eut  thy 
way, 
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With   well-tim'd    oan    before    the   royal 

owell'd  with   the  pride   of   thy  celestial 
charge;  40 

And  big  wiUi  hTmn^  oommander  of  a  host, 
The  like  was  ne  er  in  Epsom  blankets  toss'd. 
Methinks  I  see  the  new  Arion  sail. 
The  lute  still  trembling  imdemeath  thy 

nftil. 
At  thy  well-sharpen'd  thumb  from  shore 

to  shore 
The  treble  squeaks  for  fear,  the  basses 
roar; 

Echoes  from  Pissing  Alley  Sh call, 

And  Sh they  resound  from  Aston  Hall. 

About  thy  boat  the  little  fishes  throng. 
As  at  the  morning  toast  that  floats  along.  50 
Sometimes,  as  prince  of  thy  harmonious 

bandy  \ 

Thou  wield'st  thy  papers  in  thy  threshing 

hand. 
St.  Andre's  feet  ne'er  kept  more  equal 

time, 
Not  eVn  the  feet  of   thy  own  Psyche's 

rhyme; 
Tho'  they  in  number  as  in  sense  excel: 
So  just,  so  like  tautolo«^,  they  fell, 
That,  pale  with  euTy,  Singleton  forswore 
The  lute  and  sword,  which  he  in  triumph 

bore. 
And  vow'd  he  ne'er  would  act  YiUerins 

more." 

Here  stopp'd  the  good  old  sire,  and  wept 
for  joy  60 

In  silent  raptures  of  the  hopeful  boy. 
AH  arguments,  but  most  his  plays,  per- 
suade. 
That  for  anointed  dulness  he  was  made. 
Close  to  the  walls  which  fair  Augusta 
bind, 
(The  fair  Augusta  much  to  fears  inclined,) 
An  ancient  fabric  nus'd  t'  inform  the  sight, 
There    stood    of    yore,  and    Barbican    it 

hight: 
A  watohtower  onoe;  but  now,  so  fate  or- 
dains. 
Of  all  the  pile  an  emphr  name  remains. 
From  its  old  ruins  brothel-houses  rise,      70 
Scenes  of  lewd  loves,  and  of  polluted  joys. 
Where  their  vast  courts  the  mother-strum- 
pets keep, 
And,  undisturbed  by  watch,  in  silence  sleep. 
Near  these  a  Nursery  erects  its  head, 
Where  queens  are  f orm'd,  and  future  heroes 
bred; 


Where  unfledg'd  actors  learn  to  laugh  and ' 

cry, 
Where  infant  punks  their  tender  voices 

try, 
And  little  Mazimins  the  gods  defy. 
Great  Fletcher  never  treads  in  buskins  here. 
Nor  greater  Jonson  dares  in  socks  appear ;  80 
But  ffentle  Simkin  just  reception  finds 
Amidst  this  monument  of  vanished  minds: 
Pure  clinches  the  suburbian  Muse  affords, 
And  Panton   waging  harmless  war  with 

words. 
Here  Flecknoe,  as  a  place  to  fame  well 

known. 
Ambitiously  designed  his  Sh— 's  throne; 

That  in  this  pile  slM>uId  reign  a  mighty  I 
prince,  f 

Bomf  or  a  scourse  of  wit,  and  flailof  sense ;  J 
To  whom  true  dulness  should  some  Psyckes 
owe,  90 

But  worlds  of  Misers  from  his  pen  should 

flow; 
Humorists  and  hypocrites  it  should  produce, 
Whole  Raymona  families,  and  tribes  of 
Bruce. 
Now  Empress  Fame  had  published  the 
renown 

Of  Sh 's  coronation  thro'  the  town. 

Rous'd  by  report  of  Fame,  the  nations  meet. 
From  near  Bunhill,  and  distant  Watling 

Street. 
No  Persian  carpets  spread  th'  imperial  way. 
But  scatter'd  limbs  of  maneled  poets  lay; 
From  dusty  shops  neglected  authors  come. 
Martyrs  of  pies,  and  relics  of  the  bum.   loi 
Much  Hey  wood,  Shirley,  Ogleby  there  lay, 

But  loads  of  Sh almost  chok'd  the  way. 

Bilk'd  stationers  for  yeomen  stood  prepar'd. 
And  Herringman  was  captain  of  the  guard. 
^  ^he  hoary  prince  in  majesty  appear'd. 
High  on  a  throne  of  his  own  labors  rear'd. 
At  his  right  hand  our  young  Ascanius  sate, 
Rome's  other  hope,  and  pilhir  of  the  State. 
His  brows  thick  fogs,  instead  of  glories, 
grace,  no 

And  lambent  dulness  play 'd  around  his  fac^^ 
^%  Hannibal  did  to  the  altars  come, 
Sworn  by  his  sire  a  mortal  foe  to  Rome; 

So  Sh swore,  nor  should  his  vow  be 

vain. 
That  he  till  death  true  dulness  would  main- 
tain; 
And,  in  his  father's  right,  and  realm's  de- 
fense. 
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Ne'er  to  have  peace  with  wit,  nor  truee 

with  sense. 
The  king  himself  the  sacred  unction  made, 
As  king  bj  office,  and  as  priest  by  trade. 
In  his  sinister  hand,  instead  of  ball,        120 
He  plac'd  a  mighty  mu^  of  potent  ale; 
Love*8  Kingddm  to  his  right  he  did  convey, 
At  once  his  scepter,  and  his  rule  of  sway; 
Whose  riehteous  lore  the  prince  had  prao- 

tic  d  young,  , 

And  from   whose  loins    recorded  Psyche 

•  sprung. 
His  temples,  last,  with  poppies  were  o'er^ 

spread. 
That  nodding  seem'd  to  consecrate  his  head, 
^ust  at  that  point' of  time,  if  fame  not  lie, 
^  On  his  left  hand  twelve  reverend  owls  did 

fly.  ^ 

So  Romulus,  't  is  simg,  by  Tiber's  brook,  130 
Presage  of  sway  from  twice  six  vultures 

took. 
Th'  admiringthrong  loud  acclamations  make. 
And  omens  of  his  future  empire  take. 
The  sire  then  shook  the  honors  of  his  head, 
And  from  his  brows  damps  of  oblivion  shed 
Full  on  the  filial  dulness:  long  he  stood,  "] 
Repelling  from  his  breast  the  raging  god;  I 
At  length   burst  out  in  this  prophetic  f 

mood:  K/ 

Heavens  bless  my  son,  from  Ireland  1^ 

him  reign 
*ro  far  Barbadoes  on  the  western  main;  140 
Of  his  dominion  may  no  end  be  known, 
And  greater  than  his  father's  be  his  throne; 
Beyond  Love's  Kingdom  let  him  stretch  his 

pen!" 
He    paus'd,    and    all    the    people    cried, 

"Amen." 
Then  thus  continued  he :  "  My  son,  advance 
Still  in  new  impudence,  new  ignorance. 
Success  let  others  teach,  learn  thou  from  me 
Pangs  without  birth,  and  fruitless  industry. 
Let  Virtuosos  in  five  years  be  writ; 
Yet  not  one  thought  accuse  thy  toil  of  wit. 
Let  gentle  Greorge  in  triumph   tread   the 

stage,  151 

Make  Dorimant  betray,  and  Loveit  rage; 
Let  Cully,  Cockwood,  Fopling,  charm  the 

pit, 
And  in  their  folly  shew  the  writer's  wit. 
Yet  still  thy  fools  shall  stand  in  thv  defense. 
And  justify  their  author's  want  of  sense. 
Let  'em  be  all  by  thy  own  model  made 
Of  dulness,  and  desire  no  foreign  aid; 
That  they  to  future  ages  may  be  known, 


^ 


Not  copies  drawn,  but  issue  of  thy  own.  >i6o 
Nay,  let  thy  men  of  wit  too  be  the  same, 
All  full  of  thee,  and  differing  but  in  name. 
But  let  no  alien  S— dl — y  interpose. 
To  lard  with  wit  thy  hungry  Epsom  prose. 
And  when  false  flowers  of  rhetoric  thou 

wouldst  cull, 
Trust  nature,  do  not  labor  to  be  dull; 
But  write  thy  best,  and  top;  and,  in  each 

line. 
Sir  Formal's  oratory  will  be  thine: 
Sir  Formal,  tho'  unsought,  attends  thy  quill. 
And  does  thj  northern  dedications  fill.    170 
Nor  let  false  friends  seduce  thy  mind  to 

fiune, 
By  arrogating  Jonson's  hostile  name. 
Let  father  Flecknoe  fire  thy  mind  with 

praise, 
And  nncle  Ogleby  thy  envy  raise. 
Thou  art  my  blood,  where  Jonson  has  no 


What  snare  have  we  in  nature,  or  in  art  ? 
Where  did  his  wit  on  learning  fix  a  brand. 
And  rail  at  arts  he  did  not  understand  ? 
Where  made  he  love  in  Prince  Nicander's 

vein. 
Or  swept  the  dust  in  Psyche's  humble  strain  ? 
Where  sold  he  bargains, '  whip-stitch,  kiss 

my  arse,'  iSi 

Promis'd  a  play  and  dwindled  to  a  farce  ? 
When  did  his  Muse  from  Fletcher  scenes 

purloin. 
As  thou  whole  Fth'rege  dost  transfuse  to 

thine? 
But  so  transfused,  as  oil  on  water's  flow. 
His  always  floats  above,  thine  sinks  below. 
This  is  thy  province,  this  thy  wondrous  way. 
New  humors  to  invent  for  each  new  play: 
This  is  that  boasted  bias  of  thy  mind. 
By  which  one  way,  to  dulness,  't  is  inclin'd; 
Which  makes  thy  writings  lean  on  one  side 

still,  191 

And,  in  all  changes,  that  way  bends  thy  will. 
Nor  let  thy  mountain-belly  make  pretense 
Of  likeness;  thine  's  a  tympanv  01  sense. 
A  tun  of  man  in  thy  large  bulk  is  writ, 
But  sure  thou  'rt  but  a  kilderkin  of  wit. 
Like  mine,  thy  gentle  numbers  feebly  creep; 
Thy  tragic  Muse  gives  smiles,  thy  comic 

sleep. 
With  whate'er  gall  thou  sett'st  thyself  to 

write. 
Thy  inoffensive  satires  never  bite.  .»oo 

In  thy  felonious  heart  tho'  venom  lies. 
It  does  but  touch  thy  Irish  pen,  and  dies. 
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Thy  genius  calls  thee  not  to  purchase  Home 
In  keen  iambics,  but  mild  anagram. 
LeaTe  writing  plays,  and  choose  for  thy 
umana 


Some  peaceful  province  in  acrostic  land. 
There  thou  may'st  wings  display  and  altars 

raise, 
And  torture  one  poor  word  ten  thousand 

ways. 
Or,  if  thou  wouldst  thy  diff 'rent  talents  suit, 


Set  thy  own  songs,  and  sing  them  to  thy  lute." 
He  said :  but  his  last  words  were  scarcely ' 

heard;  sn 

For  Bruce  and  Longyil  had  a  trapprenar'd. 
And  down  they  sent  the  yet  aeclamiing 

bard. 
Sinking  he  left  his  drufi;get  robe  behind. 
Borne  upwards  by  a  subterranean  wind. 
The  mantle  fell  to  the  yonnff  prophet's  part, 
With  double  portion  of  his  father's  art 


THE   SECOND   PART   OF 

ABSALOM  AND  ACHITOPHEL 

A   POEM 

8i  quit  tamen  hao  ipuxjae^  H  quit 
Capiut  amore  legeL 

[According  to  an  adyertiBement  in  the  Obtervator  (see  Soott-Saintsbury  edition,  xviii,  295 ; 
and  oompare  Malone,  1, 1,  173)  this  poem  was  published  about  IJfoTember  11,  1682;  a  second 
edition,  with  a  few  changes  of  text,  appeared  before  the  close  of  the  year.    No  author's  : 


was  printed  with  either  edition.  To  Uie  third  edition,  which  did  not  appear  until  1716,  in  the 
fomin  edition  of  the  Second  Part  of  MiscdLany  Poems,  Tonson  prefixed  Uie  following  note,  To 
ike  Reader,  which  is  probably  authentic,  being  confirmed  by  internal  evidence : 

**  In  the  year  1680  Mr.  Dryden  undertook  the  poem  of  Absalom  and  Adiitcphelj  upon  the  desire 
of  King  Charles  the  Second.  The  performance  was  applauded  by  ereryone ;  and  several  persons 
pressing  him  to  write  a  second  part,  he,  upon  declining  it  himself,  spoke  to  Mr.  Tate  to  write 
one,  and  gave  him  his  advice  in  Uie  direction  of  it ;  and  that  part  beginning  : 

'  Next  Qiese,  a  troop  of  busy  spirits  press,' 
and  ending: 

*  To  talk  like  Doeg,  and  to  write  like  thee,' 
eontatning  near  two  hundred  verses,  were  intirely  Mr.  Dryden's  compositions,  besides  some 
tonehes  in  other  places." 

Lines  310-609  may  then  be  accepted  as  written  by  Dryden  ;  in  the  rest  of  the  poem  his  work 
cannot  be  distinguished  with  any  certainty.  Sir  Walter  &sott's  opinion  on  the  matter  is  however 
of  much  interest : 

''  To  prevent  Tate  from  suffering  too  much  by  comparison,  Dryden  has  obviously  contributed 
mneh  to  the  poem  at  large.  .  .  .  Much  of  the  diaracter  of  Corah  [lines  69-102],  for  example, 
is  nn^estionably  Dryden's ;  so  probably  is  that  of  Arod  [lines  534r-555]  and  the  verses  generally 
descriptive  of  the  GJreen-ribbon  Club  [lines  522-533]  which  precede  it.  Such  pungent  satire 
is  easily  distinguished  from  the  smooth  insinid  flow  of  other  parts,  in  which  Dryden's  cor- 
rections probably  left  nothing  for  censure,  and  which  Tate  was  unable  to  qualify  wiui  anything 
entitled  to  praise.  The  character  of  Michal  [lines  51-68],  of  Dryden  as  Asaph  [lines  1037-1064 J, 
and  some  of  the  encomiastic  passages,  seem  to  show  the  extent  of  Tate's  powers,  when  unsup- 
ported by  the  vivif3ring  assistance  of  his  powerful  auxiliary.  They  are  just  decently  versified, 
but  flat,  commonplace,  and  uninteresting."     (Scott-Saintsbury  edition,  ix,  321.) 

The  present  text  is  that  of  the  second  edition.] 


Since  men,  like  beasts,  each  other's  prey 

were  made. 
Since  trade  began,  and  priesthood  grew  a 

trade. 
Since  realms  were  form'd,  none  sure  so 

curst  as  those 


That  madly  their  own  happiness  oppose; 
There  Heaven  itself  and  godlike  kings,  in 

vain 
Show'r  down  the  manna  of  a  gentle  reign; 
While  pamper'd  crowds  to  mad  sedition 

run, 
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And  monarchs  by  indulgence  are  undone. 
Thus  David's  clemency  was  fatal  grown, 
While  wealthy  faction  aw'd  the  wanting 

throne.  lo 

For  now  their  sovereign's  orders  to  contemn 
Was  held  the  charter  of  Jerusalem, 
His  rights  t'  invade,  his  tributes  to  refuse, 
A  pri^ege  peculiar  to  the  Jews; 
As  if  from  heav'nly  call  this  license  fell, 
And  Jacob's  seed  were  cho^n  to  rebel ! 

Achitophel  with  triumph  sees  his  crimes 
Thus  suited  to  the  madness  of  the  times; 
And  Absalom,  to  make  his  hopes  succeed. 
Of  flattering  charms  no  longer  stands  in 

need;  ao 

While  fond  of  change,  tho'  ne'er  so  dearly 

bought, 
Our  tribes  outstrip  the  youth's  ambitious 

thought; 
His  swiftest  hopes  with  swifter  homage 

meet. 
And  crowd  their  servile  necks  beneath  his 

feet. 
Thus  to  his  aid  while  pressing  tides  repair, 
He  mounts  and  spreads  his  streamers  in 

the  air. 
The  charms  of  empire  might  his  youth 

mislead, 
But  what  can  our  besotted  Israel  plead  ? 
Sway'd  by  a  monarch,  whose  serene  corn- 


Seems  half  the  blessing  of  our  promis'd 
land;  30 

Whose  only  grievance  is  excess  of  ease; 
Freedom  our  pain,  and  plenty  our  disease  ! 
Yet,  as  all  folly  would  lay  claim  to  sense. 
And  wickedness  ne'er  wanted  a  pretense. 
With  arguments  they  'd  make  their  treason 

good, 
And  righteous  David's  self  with  slanders 

load: 
That  arts  of  foreign  sway  he  did  affect. 
And  guilty  Jebusites  from  law  protect. 
Whose   verv   chiefs,  convict,   were  never 

freed, 
Nay,  we  have  seen  their  sacrificers  bleed !  40 
Accusers'  infamy  is  ur^'d  in  vain, 
While  in  the  bounds  of  sense  they  did  con- 
tain; 
But  soon  they  launch'd  into  th'  unfathom'd 

tide, 
And  in  the  depths  they  knew  disdain'd  to 

ride. 
For  probable  discoveries  to  dispense. 
Was  thought  below  a  pension'd  evidence; 


Mere  truth  was  dull,  nor  suited  with  the 

port 
Of  pamper'd  Corah,  when  advano'd  to  court 
No  less  than  wonders  now  they  will  impose. 
And  projects  void  of  grace  or  sense  dis- 
close. 50 
Such  was  the    charge    on    pious  Michal 

brought, 
Michal  that  ne'er  was  cruel  ev'n  in  thought, 
The  best  of  queens  and  most  obedient  ^e, 
Impeach'd  of  curst  designs  on  David's  life ! 
His  life,  the  theme  of  her  eternal  pray'r, 
'Tis  scarce  so  much  his  gpiardian  angel's 

care. 
Not  summer  moms  such  mildness  can  dis- 
close. 
The  Hermon  lUy,  nor  the  Sharon  rose. 
Neglecting  each  vain  pomp  of  majesty. 
Transported  Michal  leeds  her  thoughts  on 

high.  60 

She  lives  with  angels,  and,  as  angels  do, 
Quits  heav'n  sometimes  to  bless  the  world 

below; 
Where,  cherish 'd  by  her  boimties' plenteous 

spring. 
Reviving  widows  smile,  and  orphans  sing. 
O,  when  rebellious  Israel's  crimes  at  hei^^ht 
Are  threaten'd  with  her  lord's  approachmg 

fate. 
The  piety  of  Michal  then  remain 
In  Iieaven's  remembrance,  and  prolong  his 

reign! 
Less  desolation  did  the  pest  pursue. 
That  from  Dan's  limits  to  Beersheba  slew,  70 
Less  fatal  the  repeated  wars  of  Tyre, 
And  less  Jerusalem's  avenging  fire. 
With  gentler  terror  these  our  state  o'erran, 
Than  since  our  evidencing  days  began  ! 
On  every  cheek  a  pale  confusion  sat. 
Continued  fear  beyond  the  worst  of  fate  ! 
Trust  was   no  more,  art,  science,  useless 

made, 
All  occupations  lost  but  Corah's  trade. 
Meanwhde  a  guard  on  modest  Corah  wait, 
If  not  for  safety,  needful  yet  for  state.    80 
Well  might  he  deem  each  peer  and  prince 

his  slave. 
And  lord  it  o'er  the  tribes  which  he  could 

save: 
Ev'n  vice  in  him  was  virtue  —  what  sad  fate 
But  for  his  honesty  had  seiz'd  our  state  ? 
And  with  what  tyranny  had  we  been  curst, 
Had  Corah  never  prov'd  a  villain  first  ? 
T'  have  told  his  Imowledge  of  th'  intrigue 

in  gross. 
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Had  been,  alas,  to  our  deponent's  loss: 
The  trayel'd  Levite  had  th'  ezperienoe  got, 
To  husband  well,  and  make  the  best  of 's 

plot;  90 

And  therefore,  like  an  evidenoe  of  skill, 
With  wise  reserves  secured  his  pension  still; 
Nor  onite  of  future  pow'r  himself  bereft. 
But  hmbos  large  for  unbelievers  left. 
And  now  his  writ  such  reverenee  had  got, 
'T  was  worse  than  plotting  to  suspect  his  plot. 
Some  were  so  weU  oonvmo*d,  they  made  no 

doubt 
Themselyes  to  help  the  f ounder'd  swearers 

out. 
Some  had  their  sense  impos'd  on  by  their 

fear. 
But   more   for  interest   sake   believe  and 

swear:  100 

Ev'n  to  that  height  with  some  the  frenzy 

grew, 
They  rag'd  to  find  their  danger  not  prove 

true. 
Yet,  than  all  these  a  viler  crew  remain, 
Who  with  Achitophel  the  cry  maintain; 
Not  urgM  by  fear,  nor  thro'  misguided  sense, 
(Blind  zeal  and  starving  need  had  some 

pretense,) 
But  for  the  Good  Old  Came,  that  did  excite 
Th'  original   rebels'  wiles,  revenge,   and 

spite. 
These  raise  the  Plot,  to  have  the  scandal 

thrown 
Upon  the  bright  successor  of  the  crown,  no 
miose  virtue  with  such  wrongs  they  had 

pursued. 
As  aeem'd  all  hope  of  pardon  to  exclude. 
Thus,  while  on  private  ends  their  zeal  is 

built. 
The  cheated  crowd  applaud  and  share  their 

guilt 
Such  practices  as  these,  too  gross  to  lie 
Long  unobserv'd  by  each  discerning  eye. 
The  more  judicious  Israelites  unspell'd, 
Tho'  still  the  charm  the  giddy  rabble  held. 
Ev'n  Absalom,  amidst  the  dazzling  beams 
Of     empire,    and     ambition's     flattering 

dreams,  120 

Perceives  the  Plot,  (too  foul  to  be  excus'd,) 
To  aid  designs,  no  less  pernicious,  us'd. 
And,  filial  sense  yet  striving  in  his  breast. 
Thus  to  Achitophel  his  doubts  express'd: 
"Why  are  my  thoughts  upon  a  crown 

employ'd. 
Which  once  obtein'd,  can  be  but  half  en- 

joy'd? 


Not  so,  when  virtue  did  my  arms  require. 
And  to  my  father's  wars  I  flew  intire. 
My  regal  pow'r  how  will  my  foes  resent. 
When  I  myself  have  scarce  my  own  con- 
sent ?  130 
Give  me  a  son's  unblemish'd  truth  again, 
Or  quench  the  sparks  of  duty  that  remain. 
How  slight  to  force  a  throne  that  legions 

guard  . 
The  ta&  to  me;  to  prove  unjust,  how  hard  ! 
And  if  th'  imagin'd  guilt  thus  wound  my 

thought. 
What    will   it  when  the  tragic  scene  is 

wrought? 
Dire  war  must  first  be  conjur'd  from  be- 
low. 
The  realm  we  'd  rule  we  first  must  over- 
throw; 
And,  when  the  civil  furies  are  on  wing 
That  blind  and  undistinguish'd  slaughters 
fling,  X40 

Who  knows  what  impious  chance  may 

reach  the  king  ? 
O  rather  let  me  perish  in  the  strife. 
Than  have  my  crown  the  price  of  David's 

life  I 
Or  if  the  tempest  of  the  war  he  stand. 
In  peace,  some  vile  officious  villain's  hand 
His  soul's  anointed  temple  may  invade. 
Or,  press'd  by  clamorous  crowds,  myself 

be  made 
His  murtherer;  rebellious  crowds,  whose 

guilt 
Shall  dread  his  vengeance  till  his  blood  be 

spilt. 
Which  if  my  filial  tenderness  oppose,       150 
Since  to  the  empire  by  their  arms  I  rose, 
Those  very  arms  on  me  shall  be  employ'd, 
A  new  usurper  crown'd,  and  I  destioy'd: 
The  same  pretense  of  public  good  will^ 

And  new  Achitophels  be  found  as  bold 
To  urge  the  neeoful  change,  perhaps  the 

He  said.    The  statesman  with  a  smile 
replies 
(A  smile  that  did  his  rising  spleen  disguise) : 
''My  thoughts  presum'd  our  labors  at  an 

end. 
And  are  we  still  with  conscience  to  con- 
tend, 160 
Whose  want  in  kings  as  needful  is  allow'd, 
As  't  is  for  them  to  find  it  in  the  crowd  ? 
Far  in  the  doubtful  passage  you  are  gone. 
And  only  can  be  safe  by  pressing  on. 
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The  crown's  true  heir,  a  prince  severe  and 

wise, 
Has  yiew'd  your  motions  long  with  jealous 

eyes: 
Your  person's  charms,  your  more  prevail- 
ing arts, 
And  mark'd  your  progress  in  the  people's 

hearts. 
Whose  patience  is  th'  effect  of    stinted 

pow'r. 
But    treasures    vengeance    for    the    fatal 

hour;  170 

And  if  remote  the  peril  he  can  bring, 
Tour  present  danger's  greater  from  the 

king. 
Let  not  a  parent's  name  deceive  your  sense, 
Nor  trust  the  father  in  a  jealous  prince  ! 
Your  trivial  faults  if  he  could  so  resent. 
To  doom  you  little  less  than  banishment. 
What  rage  must  your  presumption  since 

inspire: 
Against  his  orders  your  return  from  Tyre  ? 
Nor  only  so,  but  with  a  pomp  more  high. 
And  open  court  of  popularity,  x8o 

The  factious  tribes  —  "  "  And  this  reproof 

from  thee  ?  " 
The  prince  replies:  **  O  statesman's  winding 

They  first  condemn  that  first  advis'd  the 
ill ! " 

"  Illustrious  youth,"  retum'd  Achitophel, 

"  Misconstrue  not  the  words  that  mean  you 
well. 

The  course  you  steer  I  worthy  blame  con- 
clude. 

But  'tis  because  you  leave  it  unpursued. 

A  monarch's  crown  with  fate  surrounded 
lies, 

Who  reach,  lay  hold  on  death  that  miss  the 
prize. 

Did  you  for  this  expose  yourself  to  show,  190 

And  to  the  crowd  bow  popularly  low  ? 

For  this  your  glorious  progress  next  or- 
dain, 

With  chariots,  horsemen,  and  a  numerous 
train; 

With  fame  before  you  like  the  morning 
star. 

And  shouts  of  joy  saluting  from  afar  ? 

O  from  the  heights  you  've  reach'd  but  take 
a  view. 

Scarce  leading  Lucifer  could  fall  like  you  ! 

And  must  I  here  my  shipwrack'd  arts  be- 
moan? 

Have  I  for  this  so  oft  made  Israel  groan  ? 


Your    single    interest    with    the    nation 

weiffh'd,  200 

And  tum'a  the  scale  where  your  desires 

were  laid  ? 
EVn  when  at  helm  a  course  so  dang'rous 

mov'd 
To    land    your    hopes,    as    my    removal 

prov'd?" 
**  1  not  dispute,"  the  royal  youth  replies, 
**  The  known  perfection  of  your  policies. 
Nor  in  Achitophel  yet  grudge  or  blame 
The  privilege  that  statesmen  ever  claim; 
Who  private  interest  never  yet  pursued. 
But  still  pretended  't  was  for  others*  good: 
What  politician  yet  e'er  scap'd  his  fate,  2x0 
Who  saving  his  own  neck  not  sav'd  the 

State? 
From  hence  on  ev'ry  hum'rous  wind  that 

veer'd. 
With  shifted  sails  a  sev'ral   course  you 

steer'd. 
What  form  of  sway  did  David  e'er  pursue, 
That   seem'd    like    absolute,  but    sprung 

from  you  ? 
Who  at  your  instance  quash'd  each  penal 

law. 
That  kept  dissenting  factious  Jews  in  awe; 
And  who  suspends   fix'd  laws,  may  abro- 
gate. 
That  done,  form  new,  and  so  enslave  the 

State. 
Ev'n  property,  whose  champion  now  you 

stand,  220 

And  seem  for  this  the  idol  of  the  land, 
Did  ne'er  sustain  such  violence  before, 
As  when  your  counsel  shut  the  royal  store; 
Advice,  that  rmn  to  whole  tribes  proour'd. 
But  secret  kept  till  your  own  banks  secured. 
Recount  with  this  the  triple  cov'nant  broke. 
And  Israel  fitted  for  a  foreign  yoke; 
Nor  here  your   counsel's    fatal    progress 

stay'd. 
But  sent  our  levied  powers  to  Pharaoh's  aid. 
Hence  Tyre  and  Israel,  low  in  ruins  laid,  230 
And  Egypt,  once  their  scorn,  their  common 

terror  made. 
Ev'n  yet  of  such  a  season  we  can  dream, 
When  royal  rights  you  made  your  darling 

theme; 
For  pow'r  unlimited  could  reasons  draw. 
And  place  prerogative  above  the  law; 
Which,  on  your  faU  from  o£Bce,  grew  un- 
just. 
The  laws  made  king,  the  king  a  slave  in 

trust: 
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Whom  with  statecraft,  (to  interest    only 
true,) 

You  now  accuse  of  ills  oontriy'd  by  you." 
To  this  Heirs  agent:   '<  Royal  youth,  fix 
here,  240 

Let  infrest  be  the  star  by  which  I  steer. 

Hence  to  repose  your  trust  in  me  was  wise, 

Whose  interest  most  in  your  advancement 
lies, 

A  tie  so  firm  as  always  will  avail. 

When  friendship,  nature,  and  religion  fail: 

On  ours  the  safety  of  the  crowd  depends; 

Secure  the  crowd,  and  we  obtain  our  ends, 

Whom  I  will  cause  so  far  our  guilt  to 
share. 

Till  they  are  made  our  champions  by  their 
fear. 

What  opposition  can  your  rival  bring,      250 

While  &uihedrims  are  jealous  of  the  king  ? 

His  strength  as  yet  in  David's  friendship 
lies. 

And  what  can  David's  self  without  sup- 
plies? 

Who  with  exclusive  bills  must  now  dis- 
pense, 

Debar  the  heir,  or  starve  in  his  defense; 

Conditions  which  our  elders  ne'er  will  quit. 

And  David's  justice  never  can  admit. 

Or,  forc'd  bv  wants  his  brother  to  betray, 

To  your  ambition  next  he  clears  the  way; 

For    if    succession    once   to  naught  they 
bring,  260 

Their  next  advance  removes  the  present 
king: 

Persisting  else  his  senates  to  dissolve. 

In  equal  hazard  shall  his  reign  involve. 

Our  tribes,  whom  Pharaoh's  pow'r  so  much 
alarms, 

Shall  rise  without  their  prince  t'  oppose  his 
arms; 

Nor  boots  it  on  what  cause  at  first  they 
join. 

Their  troops,  once  up,  are  tools  for  our  de- 
sign. 

At  least  such  subtile  covenants  shall  be 
made. 

Till  peace  itself  is  war  in  masquerade. 

Associations  of  mysterious  sense,  370 

Against,  but  seeming  for,  the  king's  de- 


Ev'non  their  courts  of  justice  fetters  draw, 
And  from  our  agents  muzzle  up  their  law. 
By  which  a  conquest  if  we  fail  to  make, 
T  is  a  drawn  game  at  worst,  and  we  secure 
our  stake." 


He  said,  and  for  the  dire  success  depends 
On  various  sects,  by  common  guilt  made 

friends. 
Whose  heads,  tho'  ne'er  so  diff 'ring  in  their 

creed, 
I'  th'  point  of  treason  yet  were  well  agreed. 
'Mongst  these,  extorting  Ishban  first  ap- 
pears, 280 
Pursued  b'  a  meager  troop  of  bankrupt 

heirs. 
Blest  times,  when  Ishban,  he  whose  occu- 
pation 
So  long  has  been  to  cheat,  reforms  the  na- 
tion 1 
Ishban  of  conscience  suited  to  his  trade. 
As  good  a  saint  as  usurer  e'er  made. 
Tet  Mammon  has  not  so  engross'd  him 

quite, 
But  Beual  lays  as  large  a  claim  of  spite; 
Who,  for  those  pardons  from  his  prmce  he 

draws. 
Returns  reproaches,  and  cries  up  the  cause. 
That  year  m  which  the  city  he  did  sway,  290 
He  left  rebellion  in  a  hopeful  way. 
Yet  his  ambition  once  was  found  so  bold. 
To  offer  talents  of  extorted  gold; 
Could  David's  wants  have  so  been  brib'd  to 

shame 
And  scandalize  our  peerage  with  his  name; 
For  which,  his  dear  sedition  he  'd  forswear. 
And  e'en  turn  lo^al  to  be  made  a  peer. 
Next  him,  let  railing  Rabsheka  have  place. 
So  full  of  zeal  he  has  no  need  of  grace; 
A  saint  that  can  both  flesh  and  spirit  use,  300 
Alike  haunt  conventicles  and  the  stews: 
Of  whom  the  question  difficult  appears. 
If  most  i'  th'  preachers'  or  the  Imwds'  aiv 

rears. 
What  caution  could  appear  too  much  in 

him 
That  keeps  the  treasure  of  Jerusalem  I 
Let  David's  brother  but  approach  the  town, 
" Double  our  guards"  he  cries,  "  we  are  un- 
done." 
Protesting  that  he  dares  not  sleep  in 's  bed. 
Lest  he  should  rise  next  mom  without  his  head,    f 
Next  these,  a  troop  of  busy  spirits  press,^/! 
Of  little  fortunes,  and  of  conscience  less;  311 
With  them  the  tribe,  whose  luxury  had 

drain'd 
Their  banks,  in  former  sequestrations  gain'd ; 
Who  rich  and  great  by  past  rebellions  grew. 
And  long  to  fish  the  troubled  streams  anew. 
Some  future  hopes,  some  present  payment 
draws, 
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To  sell  their  coDBcience  and  espoiue  the 

caiue. 
Such  BtipendB  those  Tile  hirelings  best  befit, 
Priests  without  grace,  and  poets  without 

wit.  319 

Shall  that  false  Hebronite  escape  our  curse, 
Judas,  that  keeps  the  rebels'  pension-purse; 
Judas,  that  pays  the  treason-writer's  fee, 
Judas,  that  well  deserves  his  namesake's 

tree; 
Who  at  Jerusalem's  own  gates  erects 
His  college  for  a  nursery  of  sects; 
Young  prophets  with  an  early  care  secures, 
And  with  the  dung  of  his  own  arts  manures  I 
What  have  the  men  of  Hebron  here  to  do  ? 
What  part  in  Israel's  promis'd  land  haye 

you? 
Here  Phaleg,  the  lay  Hebronite,  is  come,  330 
'Cause  like  the  rest  he  could  not  live  at 

home; 
Who  from  his  own  possessions  could  not 

drain 
An  omer  even  of  Hebronitish  grain. 
Here  struts  it  like  a  patriot,  and  talks  high 
Of  injur'd  subjects,  alter'd  property; 
An  emblem  of  that  buzzing  insect  lust, 
That  mounts  the  wheel,  and  thmks  she 

raises  dust. 
Can  dry  bones  live  ?  or  skeletons  produce 
The  vital  warmth  of  cuckoldizine  juice  ? 
Slim  Phaleg  could,  and  at  the  table  fed,  340 
Retnrn'd  the  grateful  product  to  the  bed. 
A  waiting-man  to  travling  nobles  chose. 
He  his  own  laws  would  saucily  impose, 
Till  bastinado'd  back  again  he  went. 
To  learn  those  manners  he  to  teach  was  sent. 
Chastis'd,  he  ous^ht  to  have  retreated  home. 
But  he  reads  politics  to  Absalom; 
For    never    Hebronite,    tho'    kick'd    and 

scom'd. 
To  his  own  country  willingly  retum'd. 
—  But  leaving  famish'd  Phale?  to  be  fed, 
And  to  talk  treason  for  his  daily  bread,  351 
Let  Hebron,  nay,  let  hell  produce  a  man 
So  made  for  mischief  as  Joen-Jochanan. 
A  Jew  of  himible  parentage  was  he, 
Bi^  trade  a  Levite,  tho'  of  low  degree: 
His  pride  no  higher  than  the  desk  aspir'd, 
But  for  the  drudgery  of  priests  was  hir'd 
To  read  and  pray  in  linen  ephod  brave. 
And  pick  up  single  shekels  irom  the  grave. 
Married  at  last,  and  finding  charge  come 

faster,  360 

He  could  not  live  by  Grod,  but  chang'd  his 

master; 


Inspir'd  by  want,  was  made  a  &otious  tool, 
They  ^t  a  villain,  and  we  lost  a  fool: 
Still  violent,  whatever  cause  he  took. 
But  most  afi;ainst  the  party  he  forsook; 
For  renegadoes,  who  ne'er  turn  by  halves. 
Are   bound    in   conscience   to    oe  double 

knaves. 
So  this  prose-prophet  took  most  monstrous 

pains 
To  let  his  masters  see  he  eam'd  his  gains. 
But  as  the  Devi  owes  aU  his   imps  a 

shame,  370 

He    chose    th'    Apostate  for    his    proper 

theme; 
With  little  pains  he  made  the  picture  true, 
And  from  reflection  tools  the   rogue  he 

drew: 
A  wondrous  work,  to  prove  the  Jewish 

nation 
In  every  age  a  murmuring  generation; 
To  trace  'em  from  their  infanc;|^f  sinning. 
And  shew  'em  factious  from  their  first  be- 
ginning; 
To  prove  they  could  rebel,  and  rail,  and 

mock. 
Much  to  the  credit  of  the  chosen  flock; 
A  strong  authority,  which  must  convince, 
That   saints   own   no   aUegiance  to  their 

prince;  381 

As  't  is  a  leading  card  to  make  a  whore. 
To  prove  her  mother  had  tum'd  up  before. 
But,  tell  me,  did  the  drunken  patriarch 

bless 
The  son  that  shew'd  his  Other's  naked- 
ness? 
Such  thanks  the  jiresent  Church  thy  pen 

will  give, 
Which  proves  rebellion  was  so  primitive. 
Must  ancient  failingB  be  examples  made  ? 
Then   murtherers   from   Cain  may  learn 

their  trade. 
As  thou  the  heathen  and  the  saint  hast 

drawn,  390 

Methinks  th'  Apostate  was  the  better  man; 
And  thy  hot  fa&er,  (waiving  my  respect,) 
Not  of  a  mother  church,  but  of  a  sect. 
And  such  he  needs  must  be  of  thy  inditing; 
This  comes  of  drinking  asses'  milk  and 

writing. 
If  Balak    should  be  call'd  to  leave    his 

place, 

iAs  profit  is  the  loudest  call  of  grace,) 
lis  temple  dispossess'd  of  one,  would  be 
Replenish'd  with   seven  devUs  more   by 
thee. 
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Levi,  thou    art  a  load,  111    lay  thee 

down,  400 

And  shew  rebellion  bare,  without  a  gown; 

Poor  slaves  in  meter,  dull  and  addle-pated, 

Who  rhyme  below  ey'n  David's  psalms 

translated; 
Some  in  my  speedy  pace  I  must  outrun, 
As  lame  Me^bosheth  the  wizard's  son; 
To  make  quick  way  1 11  leap  o'er  hea^ 

blocks, 

Shun  rotten  Uzza,  as  I  would  the  pox 
And  hasten  Og  and  Doeg  to  rehearse. 
Two  fools  that  crutch  their  feeble  sense  on 


heavy 


Who,  by   my    Muse,    to    all    succeeding 
.  times  4 10 

Shsfl.  live,  in  spite  of  their  own  dogg'rel 

/'^    rhymes. 
Doeg,  tho'  without  knowing  how  or  why, 

Made  still  a  blund'ring  kind  of  melody; 

Spnrr'd  boldly  on,  and  dash'd  thro'  thick 
and  thin, 

Thxo'  sense  and  nonsense,  never  out  nor  in; 

Free  from  all  meaning,  whether  good  or 
bad. 

And,  in  one  word,  heroicaUy  mad: 

He  was  too  warm  on  picking-work  to 
dwell. 

But  fagoted  his  notions  as  they  fell. 

And  if  they  rhym'd  and  rattled,  all  was 
welL  420^ 

Spiteful  he  is  not,  tho'  he  wrote  a  satire. 

For  still  there  goes  some  thinking  to  ill- 
nature: 

He  needs  no  more  than  birds  and  beasts  to 
think; 

All  his  occasions  are  to  eat  and  drink. 

If  he  call  rogue  and  rascal  from  a  garret. 

He  means  you  no  more  mischief  than  a  par- 
rot; 

The  words  for  friend  and  foe  alike  were 
made. 

To  fetter  'em  in  verse  is  all  his  trade. 

For  almonds  he  11  cry  whore  to  his  own 
mother; 

And  call  young  Absalom    King  David's 
brother.  430 

'  Let  him  be  gallows-free  by  my  consent, 

And  nothing  suffer,  since  he  nothing  meant; 

Hanging  supposes  human  soul  and  reason. 

This  ammal  's  below  committing  treason. 

Shall  he  be  haiig'd  who  never  could  rebel  ? 

That 's  a  preferment  for  Achitophel. 

The  woman  that  conunitted  buggmy, 

Was  rightly  sentenc'd  by  the  law  to  die; 


But  'twas  hard  fate  that«to  the  gallows  led 
The    dog  that   never  heard    the   statute 
read.  440 

Railing  in  other  men  may  be  a  crime. 
But  ought  to  pass  for  mere  instinct  in  him: 
Instinct  he  follows,  and  no  farther  knows. 
For  to  write  verse  with  him  is  to  trans' 

prose. 
'T  were  pity  treason  at  his  door  to  lay. 
Who  mcUtes  heaven's  gate  a  lock  to  its  oton 

key: 
Let  him  rail  on,  let  his  invective  Muse 
Have  four  and  twenty  letters  to  abuse, 
Which  if  he  jumbles  to  one  line  of  sense. 
Indict  him  of  a  capital  offense.  450 

In  fireworks  give  him  leave  to  vent  his 

spite. 
Those  are  the  only  serpents  he  can  write; 
The  height  of  his  ambition  is,  we  know. 
But  to  be  master  of  a  puppet  show: 
On  that  one  stage  his  works  may  yet  ap- 
pear. 
And  a  month's  harvest  keeps  him  all  the 

year. 
Now  stop  your  noses,  readers,  all  and  ' 

some, 
Eor  here's  a  tun  of  midnight  work  to 
'^^^    come, 

Og,  from  a  treason-tavern  rolling  home. 
Round    as    a   globe,  and    liquor'd   ev'ry 

chink,  460 

'Goodly  and  ffreat  he  sails  behind  his  link. 
With  all  this  Dulk  there 's  nothing  lost  in  Og, 
For  ev'ry  inch  that  is  not  fool  is  rogue: 
A  monstrous  mass  of  foul  corrupted  matter. 
As  all  the  devils  had  speVd  to  make  the 

batter. 
When  wine  has  given  him  courage  to  blas- 
pheme. 
He  curses  Grod,  but  Grod  before  curs'd  him; 
And  if  man  could  have  reason,  none  has' 

more, 
That  made  his  paunch  so  rich,  and  him  so 

poor. 
With  wealth  he  was  not  trusted,  for  Heav'n 

knew  470 

What 't  was  of  old  to  pamper  up  a  Jew; 
To  what  would  he  on  quail  and  pheasant 

swell, 
That  ev'n  on  tripe  and  carrion  could  rebel  ? 
But  tho'  Heav'n  made  him  poor,  (with 

reVrence  speakii^,) 
He  never  was  a  poet  of  God's  making. 
The  midwife  laid  her  hand  on  his  thick 

skull, 
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With  this  prophetic  blessing:  Be  thou  dull; 
Drink,  swear,  and  roar,  forbear  no  lewd 

delight 
Fit  for  thy  bulk,  do  anything  but  write: 
Thou  art  of  lasting  nuJce,  l&e  thoughtless 

men,  480 

A  strong  nativity  —  but  for  the  pen; 
Eat  opium,  mingle  arsenic  in  thy  drink, 
Still  thou  mayst  live,  avoiding  pen  and  ink. 
I  see,  I  see,  't  is  counsel  eiven  m  vain. 
For  treason  botch'd  in  rhyme  will  be  thy 

bane; 
Rhyme  is  the  rock  on  which  thou  art  to 

wreck, 
'T  is  fatal  to  thy  fame  and  to  thy  neck: 
Why  should  thy  meter  good  £!ing  David 

blast? 
A  psalm  of  his  will  surely  be  thy  last. 
Dar'st  thou  presume  in  verse  to  meet  thy 

foes,  490 

Thou  whom  the  penny  pamphlet  foil'd  in 

prose? 
Doeg,  whom  Grod  for  mankind's  mirth  has 

made, 
O'ertops  thy  talent  in  thy  very  trade; 
Doeg  to  thee,  thy  paintings  are  so  coarse, 
A  poet  is,  tho'  he 's  the  poets'  horse. 
A  double  noose  thou  on  thy  neck  dost  pull, 
For  writing  treason,  and  for^ritin^  dull; 
To  die  for  faction  is  a  common  evil. 
But  to  be  hang'd  for  nonsense  is  the  devil: 
Hadst  thou  the   glories  of  thy  king  ex- 

press'd,  500 

Thy  praises  had  been  satire  at  the  best; 
But  thou   in  clumsy   verse,  unlick'd,  un- 
pointed, 
Hast      shamefully     defied     the      Lord's 

anointed: 
I  will  not  rake  the  dunghill  of  thy  crimes, 
For  who  would  read  thy  life  tnat  reads 

thy  rhymes  ? 
But  of  Kine  David's  foes,  be  this  the  doom, 
May  all  be  like  the  young  man  Absalom ; 
And  for  my  foes  may  this  their  blessing  be, 
•^^To  talk  like  Doeg,  amd  to  write  like  thee. 
Achitophel  each  rank,  degree,  and  age,  510 
For  various  ends,  neglects  not  to  engage ; 
The  wise  and  rich  for  purse  and  counsel 

brought, 
The  fools  and  beggars  for  their  number 

sought: 
Who  yet  not  only  on  the  town  depends, 
For  ev'n  in  court  the  faction  had  its  friends; 
These  thought  the  places  they  possess'd 

too  small. 


And  in  their  hearts  wish'd  court  and  kinir 

tofaU: 
Whose  names  the  Muse  disdaining,  holds  i' 

th'  dark, 
Thrust  in  the  ifillain  herd  without  a  mark; 
With  parasites  and  libel-spawning  imps,  510 
Intriguing  fops,  dull  jesters,  and   worse 

pimps. 
Disdain  the  rascal  rabble  to  pursue, 
Their  set  cabals  are  yet  a  viler  crew; 
See  where  involv'd  in  common  smoke  they 

sit, 
Some  for  our  mirth,  some  for  our  satire  fit: 
These  gloomy,  thoughtful,  and  on  mischief 

bent. 
While  those  for  mere  good-fellowship  fre- 
quent 
Th'  appointed  club,  can  let  sedition  pass, 
Sense,  nonsense,  anything  t'  employ  the 

glass;  529 

And  who  believe,  in  their  dull  honest  hearts, 
The  rest  talk  treason  but  to  shew  their  parts; 
Who  ne'er  had  wit  or  will  for  mischief 

yet, 

But  pleas'd  to  be  reputed  of  a  set. 

But  in  the  sacred  annals  of  our  Hot, 
Industrious  Arod  never  be  forgot: 
The  labors  of  this  midnight-magistrate 
May  vie  with  Corah's  to  preserve  the  State. 
In  search  of  arms  he  fail'd  not  to  lay  hold 
On  war's  most  powerful  dang'rous  weapon, 

GOLD.  539 

And  last,  to  take  from  Jebusites  all  odds. 

Their  altars  pillag'd,  stole  their  very  gods. 

Oft  would  he  cry,  when  treasure  he  sur- 
pris'd: 

<"Tis  Baalish  gold  in  David's  coin  dis- 
guis'd." 

Which  to  his  house  with  richer  relicts  came, 

While  lumber  idols  onlv  fed  the  flame; 

For  our  wise  rabble  ne  er  took  pains  t'  en- 
quire. 

What 't  was  he  burnt,  so  't  made  a  rousing 
fire. 

With  which  our  elder  was  enrich'd  no  more 

Than  false  Grehazi  with  the  Syrian's  store; 

So  poor,  that  when  our  choosing-tribes  were 
met,  550 

Ev'n  for  his  stinking  votes  he  ran  in  debt; 

For  meat  the  wicked,  and  as  authors  think, 

The  saints  he  chous'd  for  his  electing  drink; 

Thus  ev'ry  shift  and  subtle  method  pass'd. 

And  all  to  be  no  Zaken  at  the  last. 

Now,  rais'd  on  Tyre's  sad  ruins,  Pha- 
raoh's pride 
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Soar'd  high,  his  legions  threat'niDg  &r  and 

wide; 
As  when  a  batt'ring  storm  ingender'd  high, 
By  winds  upheld,  hangs  hoVring  in  the  sky, 
Is  gaz'd  upon  by  ev'ry  tremblii^  swain,  560 
This  for  nis  yineyard  fears,  and  that  his 

grain; 
For  blooming  plants,  and  flow'rs  new  open- 
ing; uiese 
For  lambs  ean'd  lately,  and  faiv-lab'ring 

bees: 
Togoard  his  stock  each  to  the  gods  does  call, 
Uncertain  where  the  fire-charg'd  clouds  will 

faU: 
Ey'n  so  the  doubtful  nations  watch  his  arms, 
With  terror  each  expecting  his  alarms. 
Where,  Judah,  where  was  now  thy  lion's 

roar? 

Thou  only  couldst  the  captive  lands  restore; 

But  thou,  with  inbred  oroils  and  &ction 

pressed,  570 

From  Egypt  need'st  a  gpiardian  with  tiie 

rest: 
Thy   prince    from    Sanhedrims    no   trust 

allow'd, 
Too  much  the  representors  of  the  crowd. 
Who  for  their  own  defense  g^ve  no  supply. 
But  what  the  crown's  prerogatives  must 

buy; 
As  if  their  monarch's  rights  to  violate 
More  needful  were  than  to  preserve  the 

State! 
From  present  dangers  they  divert  their 

care, 
And  all  their  fears  are  of  the  royal  heir; 
Whom  now  the  reigning  malice  of  his  foes 
Unjudg'd  would  sentence,  and  ere  crown'd 
depose.  581 

Beligion  the  pretense,  but  their  decree 
To  bar  his  reign,  whate'er  his  faith  shall  be ! 
By  Sanhedrims  and  clam'rous  crowds  thus 

press'd. 
What  passions  rent  the  righteous  David's 

breast! 
Who  knows  not  how  t'  oppose,  or  to  comply ; 
Uigust  to  p^rant,  and  dangerous  to  deny  I 
How  near  m  this  dark  juncture  Israel's  fate. 
Whose  peace  one  sole  expedient  could  cre- 
ate, 589 
Which  yet  th'  extremest  virtue  did  require, 
Ev'n  of  that  prince  whose  downfall  they 

conspire  I 
His  absence  David  does  with  tears  advise, 
T*  appease  their  rage;  undaunted  he  com- 
plies. 


Thus  he,  who,  prodigal  of  blood  and  ease, 
A  royal  life  expos'd  to  winds  and  seas. 
At  once  contending  with  the  waves  and  fire. 
And  heading  danger  in  the  wars  of  Tyre, 
Inglorious  now  forsakes  his  native  sand. 
Ami  like  an  exile  quits  the  promis'd  land  I 
Our  monarch  scarce  from  pressing  tears  re- 
frains, 600 
And  painfully  his  royal  state  maintAins, 
Who  now  embracing  on  th'  extremest  shore 
Almost  revokes  what  he  injoin'd  before: 
Concludes  at  last  more  trust  to  be  allow'd 
To  storms  and  seas  than  to  the  raging 

crowd! 
Forbear,  rash  Muse,  the  parting  scene  to 

draw. 
With  silence  charm'd  as  deep  as  theirs  that 

saw! 
Not  only  our  attending  nobles  weep. 
But  hardy  sailors  swell  with  tears  the  deep  ! 
The  tide  restrain'd  her  course,  and,  more 

amaz'd,  610 

The  twin-stars  on  the  royal  brothers  gaz'd: 

While  this  sole  fear 

Does  trouble  to  our  sufTring  hero  bring, 
Lest  next  the  popular  rage  oppress  the  long ! 
Thus  parting,  each  for  th'  other's  danger 

griev^. 
The  shore  the  king,  and  seas  the  prince  re- 

ceiv'd. 
Go,  injur'd  hero,  while  propitious  gales. 
Soft  as   thy  consort's  breath,  inspire  thy 

sails; 
Well  may  she  trust  her  beauties  on  a  flood 
Where  thy  triumphant  fleets  so  oft  have 

rode !  620 

Safe  on  thy  breast  reclin'd,  her  rest  be  deep, 
Rock'd  like  a  Nereid  by  the  waves  asleep; 
While  happiest  dreams  her  fancy  entertam. 
And  to  Eiysian  fields  convert  the  main ! 
Gro,  injur'd  hero,  while  the  shores  of  Tyre 
At  thy  approach  so  silent  shall  admire. 
Who  on  thy  thunder  still  their  thoughts 

imploy, 
And  greet  thy  landing  with  a  trembling  joy. 
On  heroes  thus  the    prophet's  fate  is 

thrown, 
Admir'd  by  ev'ry  nation  but  their  own;  630 
Yet  while  our  factious  Jews  his  worth  deny, 
Their  aching  conscience  gives  their  tongue 

the  lie. 
Ev'n  in  the  worst  of  men  the  noblest  parts 
Confess  him,  and  he  triumphs  in  their  hearts, 
Whom  to  hiis  king  the  best  respects  com- 
mend 
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Of  subieoty  soldier,  kimtman,  prince,  and 

friend; 
All  sacred  names  of  most  divine  esteem, 
And  to  perfection  all  sustained  by  him, 
Wise,  jnst,  and  constant,  courtly  without 

art, 
Swift  to  discern  and  to  reward  desert;  640 
No  hour  of  his  in  fruitless  ease  destroy'd. 
But  on  the  noblest  subjects  still  employ'd; 
Whose  steady  soul  ne'er  learnt  to  separate 
Between  his  monarch's  int'rest  and  the  State, 
But  heaps  those  blessings  on  the  royal 

head, 
Which  he  well  knows  must  be  on  subjects 

shed. 
On  what  pretense  could  then  the  vulgar 


Against  his  worth,  and  native  rights  en- 

Religious  fears  their  argument  are  made. 
Religious  fears  his  saor^  rights  invade !  650 
Of  rature  superstition  they  complain, 
And  Jebusitic  worship  in  ms  reign: 
With  such  alarms  his  foes  the  crowd  de- 
ceive, 
With  dangers  fright,  which  not  themselves 
bebeve. 
Since  nothing  can  our  sacred  rites  re- 
move, 
Whate'er  the  faith  of  the  successor  prove; 
Our  Jews  their  ark  shall  undisturo'd  re- 
tain. 
At  least  while  their  religion  is  their  gain, 
Who  know  by  old  experience  Baal's  com- 
mands 
Not  only  claim'd  their  conscience,  but  their 
lands:  660 

They  grutch  God's  ^thes,  how  therefore 

shall  they  yiela 
An  idol  full  possession  of  the  field  ? 
Grant  such  a  prince  enthron'd,  we  must 

confess 
The  people's  suff'rings  than  that  monarch's 

less, 
Who  must  to  hard  conditions  still  be  bound. 
And  for  his  quiet  with  the  crowd  com- 

'  pound; 
Or  should  his  thoughts  to  tyranny  incline, 
Where  are  the  means  to  compass  the  de- 
sign? 
Our  crown's  revenues  are  too  short  a  store, 
And   jealous  Sanhedrims  would  give  no 
more.  670 

As  vain  our  fears  of  Egypt's  potent  aid ; 
Not  so  has  Pharaoh  learnt  ambition's  trade. 


Nor  ever  with  such  measures  can  comply, 
As  shock  the  common  rules  of  policy. 
None  dread  like  him  the  growth  of  Israel's 

long* 
And  he  alone  sufficient  aids  can  bring; 
Who  knows  that  prince  to  Egypt  can  give 

law. 
That  on  our  stubborn  tribes  his  yoke  oould. 

draw. 
At  such  profound  expense  he  has  not  stood, 
Nor  dyed  for  this  his  hands  so  deep  in 

blood;  680 

Would  ne'er  thro'  wrong  and  right  his  pro- 
gress take. 
Grudge  his  own  rest,  and  keep  the  world. 

awake, 
To  fix  a  lawless  prince  on  Judah's  throne, 
First  to  invade  our  rights  and  then  his 

own; 
His  dear-ffain'd  conquests  cheaply  to  de- 

spoU, 
And  reap  the  harvest  of  his  crimes  and  toil. 
We  grant  his  wealth  vast  as  our  ocean's 

sand. 
And  curse  its  fatal  influence  on  our  land. 
Which  our  brib'd  Jews  so  num'rously  per- 

take, 
That  ev'n  an  host  his  pensioners  would 

make.  690 

From  these  deceivers  our  divisions  spring. 
Our  weakness,  and  the  growth  of  Egypt's 

king; 
These  with   pretended  friendship  to  the 

State, 
Our  crowd's  suspicion  of  their  prince  create, 
Both  pleas'd  and  frighten'd  with  the  spe- 
cious cry 
To  guai'd  their  sacred  rights  and  property. 
To  ruin,  thus,  the  chosen  flock  are  sold, 
While  wolves  are  ta'en  for  guardians  of 

the  fold; 
Seduc'd  by  these,  we  groundlessly  com- 
plain, 
And  loathe  the  manna  of  a  eentle  reign:  700 
Thus  our  forefathers'  crooked  paths  are 

trod, 
We  trust  our  prince  no  more  then  they 

their  Grod. 
But  all   in  vain  our  reasoning   prophets 

preach 
To  those  whom  sad  experience  ne'er  oould 

teach, 
Who  can  commence  new  broils  in  bleeding 

scars. 
And  fresh  remembrance  of  intestine  wars; 
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When  the  same  household  mortal  foes  did 

yield. 
And  brothers  stain'd  with  brothers'  blood 

the  field; 
When  sons' cnrst  steel  the  fathers'  gore  did 

stain. 
And  mothers  monm'd  for  sons  by  fathers 

slain  I  710 

When  thick  as  Egypt's  locusts  on  the  sand, 
Onr  tribes  lay  slanghter'd  thro'  the  promis'd 

land, 
Whosfi^fpw  SBTOvors  with  worse  fate  re- 


To  drag  the  bondage  of  a  tyrant's  reign: 
Which  scene  of  woes,  unknowing,  we  re- 
new, 
And  madly  ey'n  those  ills  we  fear  pursue; 
While   Pharaoh   laughs  at   our  domestic 

broils, 
And  safely  crowds  his  tents  with  nations' 

spoils. 
Yet  onr  fierce  Sanhedrim,  in  restless  rage. 
Against  onr  absent  hero  still  engage,       720 
And  chiefly  urge  (such  did  their  frenzy 

prove) 
The  only  suit  their  prince  forbids  to  move, 
Which  till  obtain'd,  they  cease  affairs  of 

state, 
And  real   dangers  waive    for   groundless 

hate. 
Long  David's  patience  waits  relief  to  bring. 
With  all  th'  indulgence  of  a  lawful  king, 
Expecting  till  the  troubled  waves  would 

cease, 
But  found  the  raging  billows  still  increase. 
The  crowd,  whose   insolence    forbearance 

swells. 
While  he  forgives  too  far,  almost  rebels.  730 
At  last  his  deep  resentments  silence  broke, 
Th'  imperial  palace  shook,  while  thus  he 

spoke: 
**  Then  Justice  wake,  and  Rigor  take  her 

time, 
For  lo  I  OUT  mercy  is  become  our  crime. 
While  halting  Punishment  her  stroke  de- 

Uys, 
Our  sov'reign  right,  Heav'n's  sacred  trust, 

decays; 
For  whose  support  ev'n  subjects'  interest 

calls  — 
Woe  to  that  kingdom  where  the  monarch 

falk! 
That  prince  who  yields  the  least  of  regal 

■way, 
So  far  his  people's  freedom  does  betray.  740 


Right  lives  by  law,  and  law  subsists  by 
pow'r; 

Disarm  the  shepherd,  wolves  the  flock  de- 
vour. 

Hard  lot  of  empire  o'er  a  stubborn  race, 

Which  Heav'n  itself  in  vain  has  tried  with 
grace ! 

When  will  our  reason's  long-charm'd  eyes 
unclose, 

And  Israel  judge  between  her  friends  and 
foes? 

When  shall  we  see  ezpir'd  deceivers'  sway. 

And  credit  what  our  God  and  monarchs  say  ? 

Dissembled  patriots,  brib'd  with  Egypt's 
gold, 

Ev'n  Sanhedrims  in  blind  obedience  hold;  750 

Those  patriots'  falsehood  in  their  actions 

And  judge  by  the  pernicious  fruit  the  tree: 
If  aught  for  which  so  loudly  they  declaim. 
Religion,  laws,  and  freedom,  were  their  aim ; 
Onr  senates  in  due  methods  they  had  led, 
T'  avoid  those  mischiefs  which  they  seem'd 

to  dread; 
But  first  ere  yet  they  propp'd  the  sinking 

State, ^ 

T'  impeach  and  charge,  as  urg'd  by  private 

hate, 
Proves  that  they  ne'er  believ'd  the  fears 

they  press'd,  759 

But  barb'rouslv  destroy'd  the  nation's  rest ! 
O  !  whither  will  ungovem'd  senates  drive, 
And  to  what  bounds  licentious  votes  arrive  ? 
When  their  injustice  we  are  press'd  to  share, 
The  monarch  urg'd  t'  exclude  the  lawful 

heir; 
Are  princes  thus  distinguish'd   from  the 

crowd, 
And  this  the  privilege  of  royal  blood  ? 
But  grant  we  should  confirm  the  wrongs 

they  press, 
His  sufferings  yet  were  than  the  people's 

less; 
Condemn'd  for  life  the  murd'ring  sword  to 

wield, 
And  on  their  heirs  entail  a  bloody  field:  770 
Thus  madly  their  own  freedom  they  betray, 
And  for  th'  oppression  which  they  fear 

make  way; 
Succession  fix'd  by  Heav'n,  the  kingdom's 

bar, 
Which  once  dissolv'd,  admits  the  flood  of 

war; 
Waste,  rapine,  spoil,   without   th'  assault 

begin, 
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And  our  mad  tribes  supplant  the  fence 

within. 
Since  then  their  good  they  will  not  under- 
stand, 
'T  is  time  to  take  the  monarch's  pow'r  in 

hand; 
Authority  and  force  to  join  with  skill, 
And  save  the  lunatics  against  their  will.  780 
The   same  rough  means  that  swage  the 

crowd,  appease 
Our  senates  raging  with  the  crowd's  disease. 
Henceforth  unbiased  measures  let  'em  draw 
From  no  false  gloss,  but  genuine  text  of 

law; 
Nor  urge  Uiose  crimes  upon  religion's  score, 
Themselves  so  much  in  Jebusites  abhor. 
Whom  laws  convict,  (and  only  they,)  shall 

bleed. 
Nor  Pharisees  by  Pharisees  be  freed. 
Impartial  justice  from   our  throne    shall 

show'r, 
All  shall  have  right,  and  we  our  sov'reign 

pow'r."  790 

He  said,  th'  attendants  heard  with  awful 

joji 
And  glad  presages  their  fiz'd  thoughts  im- 

From  Hebron  now  the  suffering  heir  re- 
tum'd, 

A  realm  that  long  with  civil  discord 
moum'd. 

Till  his  approach,  like  some  arriving  gody 

Compos'a  and  heal'd  the  place  of  Us  abode; 

The  deluge  check'd  that  to  Judea  spread. 

And  stopp'd  sedition  at  the  fountain's  head. 

Thus  in  forgiving  David's  paths  he  drives, 

And  chas'd  from  Israel,  Israel's  peace  con- 
trives. 800 

The  field  confess'd  his  pow'r  in  arms  be- 
fore. 

And  seas  proclaim'd  his  triumphs  to  the 
shore; 

As  nobly  has  his  sway  in  Hebron  shown. 

How  fit  t'  inherit  godlike  David's  throne. 

Thro'  Sion's  streets  his  glad  arrival 's  spread. 

And  conscious  Faction  shrinks  her  snaky 
head; 

His  train  their  sufferings  think  o'erpaid,  to 
see 

The  crowd's  applause  with  virtue  once  agree. 

Success  charms  all,  but  zeal  for  worth  dis- 
tress'd, 

A  virtue  proper  to  the  brave  and  best;    810 

'  Mongst  whom  was  Jothran,  Jothran  always 
bent 


To  serve  the  crown,  and  loyal  by  desoent, 

Whose  constancy  so  firm,  and  conduct  just, 

Deserv'd  at  once  two  roval  masters'  trust; 

Who  Tyre's  proud  arms  had  manfully  with- 
stood 

On  seas,  and  gather'd  laurels  from  the  flood; 

Of  learning  yet  no  portion  was  denied. 

Friend  to  the  Muses,  and  the  Muses'  pride. 

Nor  can  Benaiah's  worth  forgotten  lie. 

Of  steady  soul  when  public  storms  were 
high;  8ao 

Whose  conduct,  while  the  Moor  fierce  on- 
sets made, 

Secur'd  at  once  our  honor  and  our  trade. 

Such  were  the  chiefs  who  most  his  suff 'rings 
moum'd. 

And  view'd  with  silent  joy  the  prince  re- 
tum'd; 

While  those  that  sought  his  absence  to  be- 
tray. 

Press  first  their  nauseous  false  respects  to 

pay; 

Him  still  th'  officious  hypocrites  molest. 
And  with  malicious  duty  break  his  rest. 
While  real  transports  thus  his  friends 

emplov, 
And  foes  are  loud  in  their  dissembled  joy,  830 
His  triumphs,  so  resounded  &r  and  near, 
Miss'd  not  his  youn?  ambitious  rival's  ear; 
And  as  when  joyful  hunters'  clam'rous  train 
Some  slumb'ring  lion  wakes  in  Moab's  plain, 
Who    oft   had   forc'd  the  bold  assailants 

yield. 
And  scatter'd  his  pursuers  thro'  the  field. 
Disdaining,  furls  his  mane  and  tears  the 

ground. 
His  eyes  enflaming  all  the  desart  round. 
With  roar  of  seas  directs  his  chasers'  way. 
Provokes  from  far,  and  dares  them  to  the 

fray;  &|o 

Such  rage  storm'd  now  in  Absalom's  fierce 

breast, 
Such  indignation  his  fir'd  eyes  confess'd. 
Where  now  was  the  instructor  of  his  pride  ? 
Slept  the  old  pilot  in  so  rough  a  tide. 
Whose  wiles  had  from  the  happy  shore  be- 

tray'd. 
And  thus  on  shelves  the  credlous  youth 

convey'd  ? 
In  deep  revolving  thoughts  he  weighs  his 

state. 
Secure  of  craft,  nor  doubts  to  baffle  fate; 
At  least,  if  his  storm'd  bark  must  go  adrift. 
To  balk  his  charge,  and  for  hmiself   to 

shift,  850 
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In  which  hia  dezt'toiu  wit  had  oft  been 

shown, 
And  in  the  wreck  of  kingdoms  say'd  his 

own; 
But  now  vrith  more  than  common  danger 

press'd. 
Of  vanoos  resolntions  stands  possessed, 
Peroeives  the  crowd's  mistable  steal  decay. 
Lest  their  recanting  chief  the  cause  betray, 
Who  on    a  father  s  grace  his  hopes  may 

ground. 
And  for  his  pardon  with  their  heads  com- 

poond. 
Him  therefore,  ere  his  Fortune  slip  her  time, 
The  statesman  plots  t'  engage  in  some  bold 

crime  860 

Past  pardon,  whether  to  attempt  his  bed, 
Or  tlureat  with  open  arms  the  royal  head, 
Or  other  daring  method,  and  unjust, 
That  may  confirm  him  in  the  people's  trust. 
But  failing  thus  t'  ensnare  him,  nor  secure 
How  loag  his  f  oil'd  ambition  may  endure. 
Plots  next  to  lay  him  by,  as  past  his  date, 
And  try  some  new  pretender  s  luckier  fote; 
Whose  hopes  with  equal  toil  he  would  pur- 
sue. 
Nor  cares  what  claimer  's  crown'd,  except 

the  true.  870 

Wake,  Absalom,  approaching  ruin  shun, 
And  see,  O  see,  for  whom  thou  art  undone  ! 
How  are  thy  honors  and  thy  fame  betray'd. 
The  property  of  desp'rate  villains  made  ! 
Lost  pow'r  and  conscious  fears  their  crimes 

create. 
And  guilt  in  them  was  little  less  than  fate; 
But  why  shouldst  thou,  from  ev'ry  griev- 
ance free, 
Forsake  thy  vineyards  for  their  stormy  sea  ? 
Por  thee  did  Canaan's  milk  and  honey  flow; 
Love  dress'd  thy  bow'rs,  and  laurels  sought 

thy  brow;  880 

Pteferment,  wealth,  and  pow'r  thy  vassals 

were. 
And  of  a  monarch  all  things  but  the  care. 
0  should  our  crimes,  again,  that  curse  draw 

down. 
And  rebel  arms  once  more  attempt   the 

crown, 
Sure  min  waits  unhappy  Absalon, 
Alike  by  conquest  or  defeat  undone  ! 
Who  could  relentless  see  such  youth  and 

chMr"!* 
Expire  with  wretched  fate  in  impious  arms: 
A  prince  so  f  orm'd,  with  earth's  and  heav'n's 

applause, 


To  triumph  o'er  crown'd  heads  in  David's 

cause?  890 

Or  grant  him  victor,  still  his  hopes  must 

fail. 
Who,  conquering,  would  not  for  himself 

prevail; 
The  faction,  whom   he  trusts  for  future 

swav. 
Him  and  the  public  would  alike  betray; 
Amongst  themselves    divide  the    captive 

State, 
And  found  tiieir  hydra-empire  in  his  fate  ! 
Thus  having  beat  the  clouds  with  painful 

The  pitied  youth,  with  scoters  in  his  sight, 
(So  have  their  cruel  politics  decreed,) 
Must  by  that  crew  that  made  him  guilty 

bleed  1'  900 

For,  could  their  pride  brook  any  prince's 

sway. 
Whom  but  nuld  David  would  they  choose 

t'  obey  ? 
Who  once  at  such  a  gentle  reign  repine, 
The  fall  of  monarchy  itself  desi^pa; 
From  hate  to  that  their  reformations  spring. 
And  David  not  their  grievance,  but  the 

king. 
Seiz'd    now  with  panic  fear  the    faction 

lies. 
Lest    this    clear    truth   strike    Absalom's 

charm'd  eyes; 
Lest  he  perceive,  from  long  enchantment 

free, 
What  all  beside  the  flatter'd  youth  must 

see.  910 

But  whate'er  doubts  his  troubled  bosom 

swell. 
Fair  carriage  still  became  Achitophel; 
Who  now  an  envious  festival  enstalls, 
And  to  survey  their  strength  the  faction 

calls. 
Which  fraud,  religious  worship  too  must 

gild- 
But  O  now  weakly  does  sedition  build  ! 
For  lo  !  the  royal  mandate  issues  forth. 
Dashing  at  once  their  treason,  zeal,  and 

mirth! 
So  have  I  seen  disastrous  chance  invade, 
Where  careful  emmets  had  their  forage 

laid,  930 

Whether  fierce  Vulcan's  rage  the  furzy 

plain 
Had  seiz'd,  engender'd  by  some  careless 

swain; 
Or  swelling  Neptune  lawless  inroads  made. 
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And  to  their  cell  of  store  his  flood  con- 
veyed; 
The  commonwealth  broke  up,  distracted  go, 
And  in  wild  haste  their  loaded  mates  o'er- 

throw: 
Ev'n  so  our   scatter'd   guests   confus'dly 

meet 
With  boil'd,  bak'd,  roast,  all  justling  in  the 

street; 
Dejected  all,  and  ruefully  dismay'd. 
For  shekel,  without  treat,  or  treason  paid.  930 
Sedition's  dark  eclipse  now  fainter  shows. 
More  bright  each  hour  the  royal  planet 

grows. 
Of  force  the  clouds  of  envy  to  disperse, 
In  kind  conjunction  of  assisting  stars. 
Here,  lab'ring  Muse,  those  glorious  chiefs 

relate 
That  tum'd  the  doubtful  scale  of  David's 

fate; 
The  rest  of  that  illustrious  band  rehearse, 
Immortaliz'd  in  laurel'd  Asaph's  verse: 
Hard  task !  yet  will  not  I  thy  flight  recall, 
View  heav'n,  and  then  enjoy  thy  glorious 

fall.  940 

First  write  Bezaliel,  whose   illustrious 

name 
Forestalls  our  praise,  and  gives  his  poet 

fame. 
The  Eenites'  rocky  province  his  command, 
A  barren  limb  of  fertile  Canaan's  land; 
Which  for  its  gen'rous  natives  yet  could  be 
Held  worthy  such  a  president  as  he  ! 
Bezaliel  with  each  grace  and  virtue  fraught; 
Serene  his  looks,  serene  his  life  and  thought; 
On  whom   so  largely  Nature   heap'd  her 

store. 
There  scarce  remain'd  for  arts  to  give  him 

more !  950 

To  aid  the  Crown  and  State  his  greatest 


His  second  care  that  service  to  conceal; 

Of  dues  observant,  firm  in  ev'ry  trust. 

And  to  the  needy  always  more  than  just; 

Who  truth  from  specious  falsehood  can  di- 
vide. 

Has  all  the  gownmen's  skill  without  their 
pride; 

Thus  crown'd  with  worth  from  heights  of 
honor  won, 

Sees  all  his  glories  copied  in  his  son. 

Whose  forward  fame  should  every  Muse 
engage; 

Whose  youth  boasts  skill  denied  to  others' 
age.  960 


Men,  manners,  language,  books  of  noblest 

kind. 
Already  are  the  conquest  of  his  mind. 
Whose  loyalty  before  its  date  was  prime; 
Nor  waited  the  dull  course  of  rolling  time: 
The  monster /action  early  he  dismay'd. 
And  David's  cause  long  since  confessed  his 

aid. 
Brave  Abdael  o'er  the  prophets'  school 

was  plac'd; 
Abdael  with  all  his  father's  virtue  grac'd; 
A  hero,  who,  while  stars  look'd  wond'ring 

down, 
Without  one  Hebrew's  blood  restor'd  the 

crown.  970 

That  praise  was  his;  what  therefore  did  re- 


For  following  chiefs,  but  boldly  to  main- 
tain 
That  crown  restor'd;  and  in  this  rank  of 

fame, 
Brave  Abdael  with  the  first  a  place  must 

claim. 
Proceed,  illustrious,  happy  chief,  proceed, 
Foreseize  the  garlands  lor  thy  brow  decreed, 
While  th'  inspir'd  tribe  attend  with  noblest 

strain 
To  register  the  glories  thou  shalt  gain: 
For  sure  the  dew  shall  Gilboah's  hills  for- 
sake. 
And  Jordan  mix  his  stream  with  Sodom's 
lake;  980 

Or  seas  retir'd  their  secret  stores  disclose. 
And  to  the  sun  their  scaly  brood  expose, 
Or  swell'd  above  the  clifts  their  billows 

raise. 
Before    the    Muses   leave    their    patron's 
praise. 
Eliab  our  next  labor  does  invite, 
And  hard  the  task  to  do  Eliab  right: 
Long  with  the  royal  wanderer  he  rov'd, 
And  firm  in  all  the  turns  of  fortune  prov'd ! 
Such  ancient  service  and  desert  so  larg^. 
Well  olaim'd  the  royal  household  for  his 
charge.  990 

His  age  wi&  only  one  mild  heiress  blest. 
In  all  the  bloom  of  smiling  nature  dress'd. 
And  blest  again  to  see  his  flow'r  allied 
To  David's  stock,  and  made  young  Othniel's 

bride ! 
The  bright  restorer  of  his  father's  youth. 
Devoted  to  a  son's  and  subject's  truth: 
Resolv'd  to  bear  that  prize  of  duty  home. 
So  bravely  sought  (while  sought)  by  Absa- 
lom. 
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Ah  prince!  th'   illustrious  planet  of  thy 

birth, 
And  thy  more  powerfol  Tirtae  guard  thy 

worth;  1000 

That  no  Aohitophel  thy  ruin  boast: 
Israel  too  much  in  one  such  wreck  has 

lost. 
Et'u  eavY  must  consent  to  Helen's  worth. 
Whose  soul  (tho'  Egypt  glories  in  his  birth) 
Could  for  our  captive  ark  its  zeal  retain, 
And  Pharaoh's  altars  in  their  pomp  disdain: 
To  slight  his  gods  was  small;  with  nobler 

j^de, 
He  all  th'  allurements  of  his  court  defied: 
Whom  profit  nor  example  could  betray, 
But  Israel's  friend,  and   true  to  David's 

sway.  1 010 

What  acts  of  favor  in  his  province  fall, 
On  merit  he  confers,  and  ireely  all. 

Our  list  of  nobles  next  let  Amri  grace, 
Whose  merits  claim'd  the  Abbethdin's  h^h 

place; 
Who,  with  a  loyal^  that  did  excel, 
Brought  aU  th'  endowments  of  Achitophel. 
Sincere  was  Amri,  and  not  only  knew. 
But  Israel's  sanctions  into  practice  drew; 
Our   laws,  that   did    a    boundless    ocean 

seem. 
Were  coasted  all,  and  fathom'd  all  by  him. 
No  rabbin  speaks  like  him  their  mystic 

sense,  103 1 

So  just,  and  with  such  charms  of  eloquence : 
To  whom  the  double  blessing  does  belong. 
With  Moses'  inspiration,  Aaron's  tongue. 
Than  Sheva  none  more  loyal  zeal  have 

shown. 
Wakeful  as  Judah's  lion  for  the  crown. 
Who  for  that  cause  still  combats  in  his  age. 
For  which  his  youth  with  danger  did  en- 

In  vain  our  factions  priests  the  cant  re- 
vive; 

In  vain  seditious  scribes  with  libel  strive 

T*  enfiame  the  crowd,  while  he  with  watch- 
ful eye  103 1 

Observes,  and  shoots  their  treasons  as  they 
fly; 

Their  weekly  frauds  his  keen  replies  de- 
tect; 

He  undeceives  more  fast  than  they  infect. 

So  Moses,  when  the  pest  on  legions  prey'd, 

Advanc'd  his  signal,  and  the  plague  was 
stay'd. 
Once  more,  my  fainting  Muse,  thy  pinions 
try, 


And  strength's  exhausted  store  let  hve  sup- 

ute,  Asaj^h,  shall  we  render  thee  ? 

We  11  erown  thee  with  a  wreath  from  thy 
own  tree  I  1040 

Thy  laurel  grove  no  envy's  flash  can  blast; 

The  song  of  Asaph  shall  for  ever  last  I 

With  wonder  late  posterity  shall  dwell 

On  Absalom  and  raise  Achitophel: 

Thy  strains  shall  be  our  slumb'ring  pro- 
phets' dream; 

And,  when  our  Sion  virgins  sing,  their 
theme. 

Ova  jubilees  shall  with  thy  verse  be  grac'd; 

The  song  of  Asaph  shall  for  ever  last  1 

How  fierce  his  satire  loos'd;  restrain'd,  how 
taxne; 

How  tender  of  th'  offending  young  man's 
fame !  1050 

How  well  his  worth,  and  brave  adventures 
styl'd; 

Just  to  his  virtues,  to  his  error  mild. 

No  page  of  thine  that  fears  the  strictest 
view. 

But  teems  with  just  reproof,  or  praise  as 
due; 

Not  Eden  could  a  fairer  prospect  yield, 

All  paradise  without  one  Darren  field: 

Whose  wit  the  censure  of  his  foes  has 
pass'd; 

The  song  of  Asaph  shall  for  ever  last  I 

Wliat  praise  for  such  rich  strains  shall  we 
allow? 

What  just  rewards  the  grateful  crown  be- 
stow ?  1060 

While  bees  in  flow'rs  rejoice,  and  flow'rs  in 
dew, 

While  stars  and  fountains  to  their  course 
are  true; 

While  Judah's  throne  and  Sion's  rock  stand 
fast, 

The  song  of  Asaph  land  the  fame  shall 
last. 
Still    Hebron's  honor'd  happy  soil  re- 
tains 

Our  royal  hero's  beauteous  dear  remains; 

Who  now  sails  off,  with  winds  nor  wishes 
slack. 

To  bring  his  suff 'rings'  bright  companion 
^ck. 

But  ere  such  transport  can  our  sense  em- 
ploy, 

A  bitter  grief  must  poison  half  our  joy;  1070 

Nor  can  our  coasts  restor'd  those  blessings 
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Without  a  bribe  to  envious  destiny ! 
Curs'd  Sodom's  doom  for  ever  fix  the  tide 
Where  by  inglorious  chance  the  valiant 

diedl 
Give  not  insulting  Askalon  to  know, 
Nor  let  Grath's  daughters  triumph  in  our 

woe  ! 
No  sailor  with  the  news  swell  Egypt's  pride, 
By  what  inglorious  fate  our  va&ant  died ! 
Weep,  Amon  1  Jordan,  weep  thy  fountains 

dry. 

While  Sion's  rock  dissolves  for  a  supply  1 

Calm  were  the  elements,  night's  silence 
deep,  1081 

The  waves  scarce  murm'ring,  and  the 
winds  asleep; 

Yet  fate  for  ruin  takes  so  still  an  hour, 

And  treacherous  sands  the  princely  bark  de- 
vour; 

Then  death  unworthy  seiz'd  a  gen'rous 
race. 

To  virtue's    scandal,  and  the  stars'  dis- 

O  !  had  th'  indulgent  pow'rs  vouchsafd  to 

yield, 
Insteaa  of  faithless  shelves,  a  listed  field; 
A  listed  field   of    Heav'n's  and  David's 

foes. 
Fierce  as  the  troops  that  did  his  youth  op- 
pose, 1090 
Each  life  had  on  his  slaughter'd  heap  re- 

tir'd, 
Not  tamely,  and  unconqu'ring  thus  expir'd: 
But  destiny  is  now  their  only  foe, 
And  dying  ev'n  o'er  that  they  triumph 

too; 
With  loud  last  breaths  their  master's  scape 

applaud, 
Of  whom  kind  force  could  scarce  the  fates 

defraud. 
Who  for  such  followers  lost  (O  matchless 

mind!) 
At  his  own  scliety  now  almost  repin'd  ! 
Say,  royal  sir,  by  all  your  fame  in  arms. 
Your  praise  in  peace,    and  by  Urania's 

charms;  itoo 

If  all  your  suff 'rings  past  so  nearly  press'd, 
Or  pierc'd  with  half  so  painful  grief  your 

breast. 
Thus  some  diviner  Muse  her  hero  forms. 
Not  sooth'd  with  soft  delights,  but  toss'd  in 

storms. 
Not  stretch'd  on  roses  in  the  myrtle  grove. 
Nor  crowns  his  days  with  mirth,  his  nights 

with  love; 


But  &r  remov'd,  in  thund'ring  camps  is 

found. 
His  slumbers  short,  his  bed  the  herbless 

ground; 
In  tas^  of  danger  always  seen  the  first, 
Feeds  from  the  hedge,  and  slakes  with  ice 

his  thirst.  mo 

Long  must  his  patience  strive  with  Fortune*s 

rage, 
And  long  opposing  gods  themselves  en- 
Must  see  his  country  flame,  his  friends  de- 

stroy'd. 
Before  the  promis'd  empire  be  enjoy 'd: 
Such  toil  of  fate  must  build  a  man  of 

fame. 
And  such,  to  Israel's  crown,  the  godlike 

David  came. 
What  sudden  beams  dispel  the  clouds  so 

fast, 
Whose  drenching  rains  laid  all  our  vine- 
yards waste  ? 
The  spring,  so  far  behind  her  course  de- 

lay'd,  1119 

On  th'  instant  is  in  all  her  bloom  array'd; 
The  winds  breathe  low,  the  element  se- 


Yet  mark  what  motion  in  the  waves  is 

seen; 
Thronging  and  busy  as  Hyblsean  swarms, 
Or  straggled  soldiers  summon'd  to  their 

arms  I 
See  where  the  princely  bark,  in  loosest 

pride. 
With  all  her  guardian  fleet,  adorns  the 

tide! 
High  on  her  deck  the  royal  lovers  stand, 
Our  crimes  to  pardon  ere  they  touch'd  our 

land. 
Welcome  to  Israel  and  to  David's  breast ! 
Here  all  your  toils,  here  all  your  suff'rings 

rest.  1 130 

This  vear  did  Ziloah  rule  Jerusalem, 
And  boldly  all  sedition's  surges  stem, 
Howe'er  incumber'd  with  a  viler  pair 
Than  Ziph  or  Shimei  to  assist  the  ofaair; 
Yet  Ziloah's  loyal  labors  so  prevail'd 
That  faction  at  the  next  election  fail'd. 
When  ev'n   the  common  cry  did   justice 

sound, 
And  merit  by  the  multitude  was  crown'd: 
With  David  then  wsa  Israel's  peace  re- 

stor'd. 
Crowds  mourn'd  their  error,  and   obey'd 

their  lord.  1140 
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PROLOGUE  AND  EPILOGUE  TO 
THE  KING  AND  QUEEN  AT  THE 
OPENING  OF  THEIR  THEATER 

[These  two  pieces,  with  heading  on  which 
the  ahore  ia  modeled,  wei9»  publiahed  aa  a 
broadside  in  1688.  They  were  reprinted  in  the 
third  edition,  1702,  of  Miscellany  Poems,  the 
First  Part,  the  first  of  them  having  the  title,  A 
Prvlogue  to  the  King  and  Queen,  \q>on  the  Union 
of  the  tufo  Companies  in  the  year  1689  [sic]. 

In  1682  the  King's  Company  and  the  Duke's 
Company,  which  had  been  iiTals  for  orer 
twenty  yean,  joined  their  forces.  The  arti- 
cles of  nnion  (reprinted  in  FitsGerald :  A  New 
History  of  the  En^ish  Stage,  1882;  yoL  i,  pp. 
154r-158)  are  dated  May  14,  1682;  but  the 
oidted  companies  did  not  g^ve  their  first  re- 
presentation until  NoYomber  16  (Malone,  I,  1, 
120,  on  the  authority  of  a  note  by  Luttrell).] 

PROLOGUE 

SPOKEN  BY  MR.  BETTERTON 

Since  faction  ebbs,  and  rogues  grow  out  of 
fashioiiy 

Their  penny  seribeB  take  care  t'  inform  the 
nation, 

How  well  men  thrive  in  this  or  that  planta- 
tion: 

How  Pennsylvania's  air  agrees  with  Quak- 
ers, 
And  Carolina's  with  Assooiators: 
Both  e'en  too  good  for  madmen  and  for 
traitors. 

Truth  is,  oar  land  with  saints  is  so  ran 

o'er, 
And  every  age  produces  such  a  store. 
That  now  there 's  need  of  two  New  Eng- 

lands  more. 

"What's  this,"  you Tl  say,  "to  us  and  our 
vocation  ?  "  10 

Only  thus  mnoh,  that  we  have  left  our  sta- 
ti(«. 

And  made  this  theater  our  new  plantation. 

The  factious  natives  never  could  agree; 
But  aiming,  as  they  caU'd  it,  to  be  free, 
Those  playhouse  Whigs  set  up  for  property. 

Some  say  they  no  obedience  paid  of  late. 
But  would  new  fears  and  jealousies  create, 
Tni  topsy-turvy  they  had  tum'd  the  State. 


Plain  sense,  without  the  talent  of  foretell- 
ing. 

Might  guess  'twould  ^nd  in  downright 
raocks  and  quelling;  ao 

For  seldom  comes  tiiere  better  of  rebelling. 

When  men  will,  needlessly,  their  freedom 

barter 
For  lawless  pow'r,  sometimes  they  catch  a 

Tartar; 
(There's  a  damn'd  word  that  rhymes  to 

this,  call'd  Charter.) 

But,  since  the  victory  with  us  renuuns. 
You  sliaU  be  call'd  to  twelve  in  all  our  gains; 
(If  you  '11  not  think  us  saucy  for  our  pains.) 

Old  men  shall  have  good  old  plays  to  de- 
light 'em; 

And  you,  fair  ladies  and  gallants,  that  slight 
'em, 

We'U  treat  with  good  new  plays;  if  our 
new  wits  can  write  'em.  30 

We  '11  take  no  blund'ring  verse,  no  fustian 

tiunor. 
No  dribbling  love,  from  this  or  that  pre- 

siuner; 
No  dull  fat  fool  shamm'd  on  the  stage  for 

humor. 

For,  faith,  some  of  'em  such  vile  stufE  have 

made. 
As  none  but  fools  or  fairies  ever  play'd; 
But 't  was,  as  shopmen  say,  to  force  a  trade. 

We  've  giv'n  you  tragedies,  all  sense  defy- 

infr, 
And  singmg  men,  in  woful  meter  dying: 
This  't  is  when  heairy  lubbers  will  be  flying. 

All  these  disasters  we  well  hope  to 
weather;  40 

We  bring  you  none  of  our  old  lumber 
hether: 

Whig  poets  and  Whig  sheriffs  may  hang 
together. 


EPILOGUE 

SPOKEN  BY  MR.  SMITH 

New  ministers,  when  first  they  set  in  place. 
Must  have  a  care  to  please;  and  that 's  om 
case: 
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Some    lawB    for    public   welfue   we    de- 
aiffn, 

If  yon,  uie  power  supreme,  will  pleaae  to 
join. 

There  are  a  sort  of  prattlers  in  the  pit. 

Who  either  have,  or  who  pretend  to  wit: 

These  noisy  sirs  so  loud  their  parts  re- 
hearse, 

That  oft  the  play  is  sUenc'd  by  the  farce. 

Let  such  be  dumb,  this  penalty  to  shun, 

Each  to  be  thought  my  lady's  eldest  son.  lo 

But  stay;  methinks  some  vizard-mask  I 
see 

Cast  out  her  lure  from  the  mid  gallery: 

About   her  all   the  flutt'ring   sparks  are 
rang'd; 

The    noise    continues,  tho'  the    scene    is 
chang'd: 

Now  growlmg,  sputtering,  wauling,  such  a 
clutter; 

T  is  just  like  puss  defendant  in  a  gutter. 

Fine  love  no  doubt,  but  e'er  two  days  are 
o'er  ye, 

The  surgeon  will  be  told  a  woful  story. 

Let  yizi^-mask  her  naked  face  expose, 

On  pain  of  being  thought  to  want  a  nose. 

Then  for  your  lackeys,  and  your  train  be- 
side, 31 

(By  whate'er  name  or  title  dignified,) 

They  roar  to  loud,  yon  'd  thii^  behind  the 
stairs 

Tom  Dove,  and  all  the  brotherhood  of 
bears: 

They  're  grown  a  nuisance,  beyond  all  dis- 
asters; 

We've  none  so  great  but  their  unpaying 
masters. 

We  beg  you,  sirs,  to  beg  your  men,  that 
they 

Would  please  to  give  you  leave  to  hear  the 
play. 
Next,  in  the  playhouse  spare  your  pre- 
cious lives; 

Think,  like  good  Christians,  on  your  beams 
and  wives;  30 

Think  on  your  souls;  but  by  your  lugging 
forth, 

It  seems  you  know  how  little  they  are 
worth. 

If  none  of  these  will  move  the  warlike 
mind, 

Think  on  the  helpless  whore  you  leave  be- 
hind ! 

We  beg  you  last,  our  scene-room  to  for- 


And  leave  our  goods  and  chattels  to  our 

care. 
Alas,  our  women  are  but  washy  toys. 
And  wholly  taken  up  in  stage  employs: 
Poor  willing    tits    they  are ;   but  yet    I 

doubt 
This  double  duty  soon  will  wear  'em  out. 
Then  you  are  watch'd  besides,  with  jealous 

care:  41 

What  if  my  lady's  page  should  find  you 

there? 
My  lady  knows  t'  a  tittle  what  there 's  in 

Nopassing  your  gilt  shilling  for  a  guinea, 
l^us,  gentlemen,  we  have  sumnrd  up  in 
short 

Our  grievances,  from  country,  town,  and 
court: 

Which  humbly  we  submit  to  your  good 
pleasure; 

But  &nt  vote  money,  then  redress  at  lei- 
sure. 


PROLOGUE,  EPILOGUES,  AND 
SONG  FROM  THE  DUKE  OF 
GUISE 

['*Iii  the  year  of  his  Majesty's  happy  Resto- 
ration," Dryden  writes  in  his  Vinatcatum  of 
The  Duke  of  Quite,  "  the  first  play  I  undertook 
was  The  Vvke  of  Quite,  am  the  fairest  way 
which  the  Act  of  Indemnity  had  then  left  na 
of  setting  forth  the  rise  of  the  late  rebellioD. 
...  As  this  was  my  first  essay,  so  it  met 
with  the  fortune  of  an  unfinish'd  piece ;  tliat 
is  to  say,  it  was  danm'd  in  private,  by  the  wl- 
vioe  of  some  friends  to  whom  I  shew'd  it ;  who 
freely  told  me  that  it  was  an  excellent  subject, 
but  not  so  artificially  wrought  as  they  could 
have  wish'd." 

In  1682,  at  the  request  of  Lee,  Dryden  ac- 
cepted his  aid  in  completing  this  play,  which  was 
ready  for  acting  before  midsummer,  thongli, 
owing  to  objections  from  the  government,  ^e 
first  performance  did  not  take  place  until  No- 
vember 30  (Malone,  I,  1,  120,  probably  on 
manuscript  anthority).  As  is  obvious  from  the 
following  pieces,  Jne  Duke  of  Gmae  was  a  po- 
litical play,  directed  against  the  Whig  party. 

The  prologfue  and  the  first  of  the  two  epi- 
logues are  assigned  to  Dryden  in  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  i>lay,  1683.  They  were  also  prioted 
in  a  broadside  of  the  same  date,  which  cod-  , 
tains,  in  addition,  the  second  epUogne.  The  | 
song  occurs  early  in  the  second  scene  of  the 
fifth  act,  a  portion  of  the  play  which  Dryden 
claims  as  his  own.] 
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PROLOGUE 

SPOKEN  BY  MR.  SMITH 

OuB  play's  a  parallel:  the  Holy  League 

Begot  our  Cfoy'nant;  Guisards  got  the 
Whig: 

Whate'er  our  hot-brain'd  shenffs  did  ad- 
Tance, 

Wm,  like  OUT  fashions,  first  produced  in 
France; 

And  when  worn  out,  well-scourg'd,  and 
banish'd  there. 

Sent  oyer,  like  their  godly  beggars  here. 

Could  the  same  tricl^  twice  play'd,  our  na- 
tion gull  ? 

It  looks  as  if  the  Deyil  were  nown  dull; 

Or  sery'd  us  up,  in  scorn,  his  oroken  meat. 

And  thought  we  were  not  worth  a  better 
cheat.  10 

The  fulsome  Coy'nant,  one  would  think  in 
reason. 

Had  giy'n  us  all  our.  bellies-fuU  of  trea- 
son; 

And  yet,  the  name  but  chang'd,  our  nasty 
nation 

Chaws  its  own  excrement,  th'  Association. 

Tis  true  we  haye  not  leam'd  their  poison- 
ing way. 

For  that's  a  mode  but  newly  come  in 
play; 

Besides,  your  drug 's  imcertain  to  preyail,  ^ 

Bat  your  true  Protestant  can  neyer  fail,    >- 

With  that  compendious  instrument,  a  flail.  J 

Go  on,  and  bite,  ey'n  tho'  the  hook  lies 
bare:  20 

Twice  in  one  a|;e  expel  the  lawful  heir; 

Once  more  decide  religion  by  the  sword. 

And  purchase  for  us  a  new  tyrant  lord. 

Pray  for  your  king,  but  yet  your  purses 
spare; 

Make  lum  not  twopence  richer  by  your 
prayer. 

To  show  you  loye  him  much,  chastise  him 
more. 

And  make  him  yery  great,  and  yery  poor. 

Push  him  to  wars,  but  still  no  pence  ad- 
yanoe; 

I^t  him  lose  England,  to  recoyer  France. 

Cry  freedom  up  with  popular  noisy  yotes, 

Axid  get  enough  to  cut  each  other's  throats. 

Lop  all  the  rights  that  fence  your  mon- 
arch's tluone:  3a 

For  fear  of  too  much  pow'r,  pray  leaye  him 


A  noise  was  made  of  arbitrary  sway;       1 
But,  in  reyenge,  you  Whigs  haye  found  a  i 
way  r 

An  arbitrary  duty  now  to  pay.  J 

Let  his  own  seryants  turn,  to  saye  their  stake ; 
Glean  from  his  plenty,  and  his  wants  for- 
sake; 
But  let  some  Judas  near  his  person  stay. 
To  swallow  the  last  sop,  and  then  betray. 
Make  London  independent  of  the  Crown, 
A  realm  apart,  the  kingdom  of  the  town. 
Let  ignoramus  juries  find  no  traitors,         43 
And  ignoramus  poets  scribble  satires. 
And,  that  your  meaning  none  may  fail  to  ^ 

scan. 
Do  what  in  coffee-houses  you  beg^: 
Pull  down  the  master,  and  set  up  the 


EPILOGUE 

SPOKEN   BY   MRS.  COOKE 

Much  time  and  trouble  this  poor  play  has 

cost; 
And,  faith,  I  doubted  once  the  cause  was 

lost. 
Yet  no  one  man  was  meant,  nor  g^eat  nor 

small; 
Our  poets,  like  frank  gamesters,  threw  at  all. 

They  took  no  single  aim 

But,  like  bold  boys,  true  to  their  prince  and 

hearty, 
Huzza'd,  and  fir'd  broadsides  at  the  whole 

party. 
Duels  are  crimes;  but,  when  the  cause  is 

right. 
In  battle  eyery  man  is  bound  to  fight. 
For  what  should  hinder  me  to  sell  my^ 

skin  10  I 

Depr  as  I  could,  if  once  my  hand  were  in  ?  [ 
Se  defendendo  neyer  was  a  sin.  J 

'TiB  a  fine  world,  my  masters;  right  or 

wrong. 
The  Whigs  must  talk,  and  Tories  hold  their 

tongue. 

They  must  do  all  they  can 

But  we,  forsooth,  must  bear  a  Christian 

mind, 
And  fight,  like  boys,  with  one  hand  tied 

belund; 
Nay,  and  when  one  boy's  down,  'twere 

wondrous  wise 
To  ery:  "  Box  fair,  and  giye  him  time  to 

rise." 
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When  fortune  favors,  none  bat  fools  will 

dally:  20 

Would  any  of  you  sparks,  if  Nan  or  Mally 
Tipp'd  yon  th'  inviting  wink,  stand,  shall 

tshaUI? 
A  Trimmer  cried,  that  heard  me  teU  this 

story: 
*'  Fie,  Mistress  Cooke  I  faith  yon  're  too 

rank  a  Tory ! 
Wish  not  Whigs  hang'd,  but  pitj  their 

hard  cases; 
Ton  women  love  to  see  men  make  wry 

faces." 
"  Pray,  sir,"  said  I,  **  don't  think  me  such  a 

Jew; 
I  say  no  more,  but  give  the  Devi  his  due." 
^  Lenitives,"  says  he,  **  suit  best  with  our 

condition." 
**  Jack  Ketch,"  says  I,   "  's  an  excellent 

physician."  30 

"I  love  no  blood."  — "Nor  I,  sir,  as  I 

breathe; 
But  hanging  is  a  fine  dry  kind  of  death." 
**  We  Trimmers  are  for  holding  all  things 

even." 
"  Yes  —  just  like  him  that  hung  'twizt  hell 

and  heaven." 
<<IJave  we  not  had  men's  lives  enow  al- 
ready?" 
''Yes,  sure,  —  but  you're  for  holding  all 

things  steady. 
Now  since  the  weight  hangs  all  on  one  side, 

brother, 
You  Trimmers  should,  to  poise  it,  hang  on 

t'otiier." 
Damn'd  neuters,  in  their  middle  way  of 

steering, 
Are  neither  nish,  nor  flesh,  nor  good  red 

herring:  40 

Not  Whigs,  nor  Tories  they;  nor  this,  nor 

that; 
Not  birds,  nor  beasts;  but  just  a  kind  of  bat: 
A  twilight  animal,  true  to  neither  cause. 
With  ToTj  wings,  but  Whiggish  teeth  and 

claws. 

ANOTHER  EPILOGUE 

INTENDED  TO  HAVE  BEEN  SPOKEN  TO  THE 
PLAY  BEFORE  IT  WAS  FORBIDDEN  LAST 
SUMMER 

Two  housesjoin'd,  two  poets  to  a  play  ? 
You  noisy  Whigs  will  sure  be  pleas'd  to- 
day; 


It  looks  so  like  two  shrieves  the  city  way. 

But  since  our  discords  and  divisions  cease, 

You,  bilbo-gallants,  learn  to  keep  the  peace; 

Make  here  no  tilts;  let  our  poor  stege] 
alone;  I 

Or  if  a  decent  murther  must  be  done,       | 

Pray  take  a  civil  turn  to  Marybone.         J 

If  not,  I  swear  we  11  pull  up  all  our  benches; 

Not  for  your  sakes,  but  for  our  orange- 
wenches:  10 

For  you  thrust  wide  sometimes;  and  many 
a  spark. 

That  misses  on^,  can  hit  the  other  mark. 

This  makes  our  boxes  full;  for  men  of 
sense 

Pay  their  four  shillings  in  their  own  de- 
fense, 

That  safe  behind  the  ladies  they  mav  stay, 

Peep  o'er  the  fan,  and  judge  the  bloody 
fray. 

But  other  foes  give  beauty  worse  alarms; 

The  posse  poetarum  's  up  in  arms: 

No  woman's  fame  their  libels  has  escap'd; 

Their  ink  runs  venom,  and  their  pens  are 
dapp'd.  30 

When  signs  and  pray'rs  their  ladies  cannot 
move. 

They  rail,  write  treason,  and  turn  Whigs 
to  love. 

Nay,  and  I  fear  they  worse  designs  ad- 
vance; 

There 's  a  damn'd  love-trick  new  brought 
o'er  from  France. 

We  charm  in  vain,  and  dress,  and  keep  a 
pother, 

While  those  false  rogues  are  ogling  one 
another. 

All  sins  beside  admit  some  expiation. 

But  this  against  our  sex  is  plain  damna- 
tion. 

They  join  for   libels   too,  these   women- 
haters; 

And  as  they  club  for  love,  they  club  for 
satires.  30 

The  best  on't  is  they  hurt  not:  for  they 
wear 

Stings  in  their  tails;  their  oxily  venom's 
there. 

'Tis  true,  some  shot  at  first  the  ladies  hit, 

Which  able  marksmen  made  and  men  of 
wit: 

But  now  the  fools  give  fire,  whose  bounce 
is  louder; 

And  yet,  like  mere  trainbands,  they  shoot 
but  powder. 
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Libels,  like  nlots,  sweep  all  in  their  first  fury ; 
Then  dwinaLe  like  an  igtwramus  jury: 
Thus  age  begins  with  towsing  and  with 

tmnblinfi^; 
But  grants,  and  groans,  and  ends  at  last  in 

fumbling.  40 

SONG 

Shepherdess 
Tell  me,  Thyrsis,  tell  your  anguish; 
Why  yon  sigh,  and  why  you  lang^sh: 
When  the  nymph  whom  you  Mlore 
Grants  the  blessing  of  possessing, 
What  can  lore  and  I  do  more  ? 
What  can  love,  what  can  love  and  I  do 
more? 

Shepherd 
Think  it 's  love  beyond  all  measure 
Makes  me  faint  away  with  pleasure: 

Strength  of  cordial  may  destroy. 
And  the  blessing  of  possessing  10 

Kills  me  with  excess  of  joy. 


Shepherdess 
Thyrsis,  how  can  I  belieye  you  ? 
But  confess,  and  1 11  forgive  you. 

Men  are  false  and  so  are  you: 
Never  nature  fram'd  a  creature 

To  enjoy,  and  yet  be  true: 
Never  nature  fram'd  a  creature 

To  enjoy  and  yet  be  true; 

To  enioy  and  yet  be  true; 
And  yet  be  true. 

Shepherd 
Mine 's  a  fiame  beyond  expiring, 
Still  possessing,  still  desirmg, 

Fit  for  love  8  imperial  crown; 
Ever  shining,  and  refining, 

Still  the  more  't  is  melted  down. 

Chorus  together 
Mine 's  a  flame  beyond  expiring, 
Still  possessing,  still  desiring, 

Fit  for  love's  imperial  crown; 
Ever  shining,  and  refining. 

Still  the  more  't  is  melted  down. 
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OR,   A   LAYMAN  S  FAITH 

A  POEM 

Omari  res  ipM  negate  eontenia  doeeri, 

[An  advertuement  in  the  Observator  (see  Soott-Saintsbury  editioUf  zviii,  295)  shows  that  this 
poem  was  first  published  about  November  30, 1682.  Two  different  issaes  of  it  appeared  in  that 
year,  and  a  third  in  1683 ;  the  variations  in  text  are  very  minute  and  are  probably  not  due  to 
Dryden.  The  present  edition  follows  what  is  apparently  the  earlier  of  the  two  copies  of  1682. 
The  early  editions  contain  frequent  italics,  which  are  here  genenJly  disregarded ;  and  several 
words  printed  in  capital  letters,  which  are  here  represented  by  small  capitals.] 


THE   PREFACE 

ApoBK  with  so  bold  a  title,  and  a  name  pre- 
fiz'd  from  which  the  handling  of  so  serious  a 
•abject  would  not  be  expected,  may  reasonably 
obl^  the  antiior  to  say  somewhat  in  defense 
boUi  of  JijimmH  and  of  his  undertaking.  In  the 
first  place,  if  it  be  objected  to  me  that,  being  a 
laynuuD,  I  ought  not  to  have  conoem'd  myself 
vith  speenlations  which  belong  to  the  pro- 
fession of  divinity,  I  could  answer  that  per- 
haps laymen,  with  equal  advantages  of  parts 
and  knowledge,  are  not  the  most  incompetent 
jodgss  of  sacred  things ;  but,  in  the  due  sense 
of  my  own  weakness  and  want  of  learning,  I 


plead  not  this ;  I  pretend  not  to  make  myself  a 
judge  of  faith  in  others,  but  only  to  make  a  con- 
fession of  ray  own  ;  I  lay  no  unhallowed  hand 
upon  the  ark,  but  wait  on  it,  with  the  reverence 
that  becomes  me,  at  a  distance.  In  the  next  place 
I  will  ingenuously  confess  that  the  helps  I 
have  us^d  in  this  small  treatise  were  many  of 
them  taken  from  the  works  of  our  own  rever- 
end divines  of  the  Church  of  England ;  so  that 
the  weapons  with  which  I  combat  irrelig^on 
are  already  consecrated;  tho'  I  suppose  they 
may  be  taken  down  as  lawfully  as  tiie  sword 
of  Goliah  was  by  David,  when  they  are  to 
be  employ'd  for  the  common  cause,  against 
the  enemies  of  pety.    I  intend  not  by  this  to 
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intiile  them  to  any  of  my  erron,  which  yet,  I 
hope,  are  only  those  of  charity  to  mankind; 
and  such  aa  my  own  charity  has  cana'd  me  to 
conmiit,  that  of  others  may  more  easily  excuse. 
iBein^  naturally  inclined  to  scepticism  inphi- 
^losophy,  I  have  no  reason  to  impose  my  opin- 
ions in  a  subject  which  is  above  it ;  but  what- 
ever they  are,  I  submit  them  with  all  reverence 
to  my  Mother  Church,  accounting  them  no 
further  mine,  than  as  they  are  authoriz'd,  or  at 
least  uncondemn' d  by  her.  And,  indeed,  to  se- 
cure myself  on  this  side,  I  have  us'd  the  neces- 
sary precaution  of  showing  this  paper  before 
it  was  publish*d  to  a  judicious  and  learned 
friend,  a  man  indefatigably  zealous  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Church  and  State ;  and  whose  writ- 
ings have  highly  deserved  of  both.  He  was 
pleased  to  approve  the  body  of  the  discourse, 
and  I  hope  he  is  more  my  friend  than  to  do  it 
out  of  complaisance.  T  is  true,  he  had  too  good 
a  taste  to  Uke  it  all ;  and  amongst  some  other 
faults  reconunended  to  my  second  view  what  I 
have  written,  perhaps  too  boldly,  on  St.  Atha- 
nasius,  which  he  advis'd  me  wholly  to  omit.  I 
am  sensible  enough  that  I  had  done  more/>ru- 
dendy  to  have  followed  his  opinion ;  but  Uien 
I  could  not  have  satisfied  myself  that  I  had 
done  honestly  not  to  have  written  what  was 
my  own.  It  has  always  been  my  thought  that 
heathens  who  never  did,  nor  without  miracle 
could,  hear  of  the  name  of  Christ,  were  yet  in 
a  possibility  of  salvation.  Neither  will  it  enter 
easily  into  my  belief  that,  before  the  coming 
of  our  Savior,  the  whole  world,  excepting  only 
the  Jewish  nation,  should  lie  under  the  inevi- 
table necessity  of  everlasting  punishment,  for 
want  of  that  revelation  which  was  confined  to 
so  small  a  spot  of  g^und  as  that  of  Pales- 
tine. Among  the  sons  of  Noah  we  read  of  one 
only  who  was  accurst ;  and  if  a  blessing  in  the 
ripeness  of  time  was  reserved  for  Japhet,  (of 
whose  progeny  we  are,)  it  seems  unaccountable 
to  me  why  so  many  generations  of  the  same 
offspring,  as  preceded  our  Savior  in  the  flesh, 
should  be  all  involved  in  one  common  condem- 
nation, and  yet  that  their  posterity  should  be  in- 
titied  to  the  hopes  of  salvation :  as  if  a  bill  of 
exclusion  had  pass'd  only  on  the  fathers,  which 
debarred  not  the  sons  from  their  succession. 
Or  that  so  many  ages  had  been  delivered  over 
to  hell,  and  so  many  reserved  for  heaven,  and 
that  the  Devil  had  the  first  choice,  and  Ck>d  the 
next.  Truly  I  am  apt  to  think  that  the  re- 
vealed religion  which  was  taught  by  Noah  to 
all  his  sons  might  continue  for  some  ages  in 
the  whole  posterity.  That  afterwards  it  was 
included  wholly  in  the  family  of  Sem  is  mani- 
fest; but  when  the  progenies  of  Cham  and 
Japhet  swarmed  into  colonies,  and  those  col- 
onies were  subdivided  into  many  others,  in 
process  of  time  tiieir  descendants  lost  by  Uttie 


and  little  the  primitive  and  purer  rites  of  di- 
vine worship,  retaining  only  the  notion  of  one 
deity ;  to  wnich  succeeding  generations  added 
others;  for  men  took  their  degrees  in  thote 
ages  from  conquerors  to  gods.  Revelation 
being  thus  edips'd  to  almost  all  mankind,  the 
light  of  nature,  as  the  next  in  dignity,  was 
substituted;  and  tiiat  is  it  which  St.  Paul 
concludes  to  be  the  rule  of  the  heathens,  and 
by  which  they  are  hereafter  to  be  judg'd.  [If 
my  supposition  be  true,  then  the  consequenSe 
whichlhave  as8um*d  in  my  poem  may  be  also 
true ;  namely,  that  Deism,  or  the  principles  of 
natural  worship,  are  only  the  faint  remnants 
or  dying  flames  of  revealed  religion  in  the  pos- 
terity of  Noah :  and  that  our  modem  philoso- 
phers, nay,  and  some  of  our  philosophizing  di- 
vines, have  too  much  exalted  the  faculties  <J  oar 
souls,  when  they  have  maintained  that  by  their 
force  mankind  has  been  able  to  find  out  that 
there  is  one  supreme  agent  or  intellectual  be- 
ing which  we  call  God  ;  that  praise  and  prayer 
are  his  due  worship ;  and  the  rest  of  those  de- 
ducements,  which  I  am  confident  are  the  re- 
mote effects  of  revelation,  and  unattainable  by 
our  discourse ;  I  mean  aa  amply  consider'd, 
and  without  the  benefit  of  divine  illumination. 
So  that  we  have  not  lifted  up  ourselves  to  God 
by  the  weak  pinions  of  our  reason,  but  he  has 
been  pleas'd  to  descend  to  us ;  and  what  Soc- 
rates said  of  him,  what  Plato  writ,  and  the  rest 
of  the  heathen  philosophers  of  several  nations, 
ia  all  no  more  than  the  twilight  of  revelation, 
after  the  sun  of  it  waa  set  in  the  race  of  Nosh. 
That  there  ia  something  above  us,  some  prin- 
ciple of  motion,  our  reason  can  apprehend,  tho* 
it  cannot  discover  what  it  is,  by  its  own  virtoe. 
And  indeed  't  is  very  improbable  that  we,  who 
by  the  strength  of  our  faculties  cannot  enter 
into  the  knowledge  of  any  being,  not  so  much 
as  of  our  own,  should  be  able  to  find  out  by 
them  that  supreme  nature,  which  we  cannot 
otherwise  define  than  by  saying  it  is  infinite ; 
as  if  infinite  were  definable,  or  infinity  a  sub- 
ject for  our  narrow  understanding.  They  who 
would  prove  religion  by  reason  do  but  weaken 
the  cause  which  tiiey  endeavor  to  support :  'tii 
to  take  away  the  pillars  from  our  faitii,  and  to 
prop  it  only  with  a  twig ;  't  is  to  design  a  tower 
like  that  of  Babel,  which,  if  it  were  possible 
(as  it  is  not)  to  reach  heaven,  would  erne  to 
nothing  by  the  confusion  of  the  workmen^  For 
every  man  is  building  a  several  way  rlmpo- 
tently  conceited  of  his  own  model  and  his  own 
materials:  reason  is  always  striving,  and  al- 
ways at  a  loss  ;  and  of  necessity  it  must  so  come 
to  pass,  while  't  is  exercis'd  about  that  which  ia 
not  its  proper  object.  Let  us  be  content  at 
last  to  know  Qod  by  hia  own  methods ;  at  least, 
so  much  of  him  as  he  is  pleas'd  to  reveal  to  us 
in  the  sacred  Scriptures;  to  apprehend  them 
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to  be  the  word  of  Qod  is  all  oar  reason  has  to 
do;  for  all  beyond  it  is  the  work  of  faith, 
which  is  the  seal  of  heayen  impress'd  upon  our 
human  nnderstanding^. 

And  now  for  what  ooncerna  the  holy  bishop 
Athanasins,  the  preface  of  whose  creed  seems 
inconsiBtent  with  my  opinion;  which  is,  that 
heathens  may  possibly  be  say'd:  in  the  first 
place  I  desire  it  may  be  considered  that  it  is 
the  preface  only,  not  the  creed  itself,  which 
(till  I  am  better  informed)  is  of  too  hard  a  di- 
gestion for  my  charity.   Tub  not  that  I  am 
ignorant  how  many  seyeral  texts  of  Scriptore 
seemingly  support  that  canse ;  bnt  neither  am 
I  ignorant  how  all  those  texts  may  receiye 
a  kinder  and   more  mollified  interpretation. 
Every  man  who  is  read  in  Church  history  knows 
that  belief  was  drawn  up  after  a  long  contesta- 
tion with  Arius  concerning  the  divinity  of  onr 
blessed  Savior,  and  his  being  one  substance 
with  the  Father;  and  that,  &aa  compiled,  it 
was  sent  abroad  among  the  Christian  churches, 
ss  a  kind  of  test,  which  whosoever  took  was 
looked  on  as  an  orthodox  believer.  'T  is  mani- 
fest from  hence  that  the  heathen  part  of  the 
empire  was  not  concerned  in  it ;  for  its  busi- 
ness was  not  to  disting^nish  betwixt  pagans  and 
Christians,  but  betwixt  heretics  and  true  be- 
lievers.  This,  well  consider'd,  takes  off  the 
heavy  weight  of  censure,  which  I  would  will- 
ingly ayoid  from  so  venerable  a  man ;  for  if 
this  proportion, '  whosoever  will  be  sav'd,*  be 
restrain'd  only  to  those  to  whom  it  was  in- 
tended, and  for  whom  it  was  composed,  I  mean 
the  Christians ;  then  the  anathema  reaches  not 
the  heathens,  who  had  never  heard  of  Christ, 
and  were  nothing  interess'd  in  that  dispute. 
After  all,  I  am  far  from  blaming  even  that 
prefatory  addition  to  the  creed,  and  as  far  from 
caviling  at  the  continuation  of  it  in  the  liturgy 
of  the  Church,  where,  on  the  days  appointed, 
't  is  publicly  read :  for  I  suppose  there  is  the 
same  reason  for  it  now,  in  opposition  to  the 
Socinians,  as  there  was  then  against  the  Ar- 
iaas;  the  one  being  a  heresy  which  seems  to 
have  been  refined  out  of  the  other;  and  with 
how  mneh  more  plausibility  of  reason  it  com- 
bats oar  religion,  with  so  much  more  caution 
to  be  avoided ;  and  therefore  the  prudence  of 
our  Charch  is  to  be  commended,  which  has  in- 
terpoe'd  her  authority  for  the  recommendation 
of  this  creed.   Tet,  to  such  as  are  g^unded  in 
the  tnie  belief,  those  explanatory  creeds,  the 
Kioene  and  this  of  Athanasins,  might  perhaps 
be  spar'd ;  for  what  is  supernatural  will  always 
be  a  mystery  in  spite  <rf  exposition,  and,  for 
my  own  part,  the  plain  Apostles*  Cre^  is  most 
suitable   to  my  weak  understanding,  as  the 
simplest  diet  is  the  most  easy  of  dif^tion. 

I  have  dwelt  longer  on  this  subjept  than  I 
handed,  and  longer  than,  perhaps,  I  ought; 


for  having  laid  down,  as  my  foundation,  that 
the  Scripture  is  a  rule ;  that  in  all  things  need- 
ful to  salvation  it  is  clear,  sufficient,  and  or- 
dained by  Gk>d  Almighty  for  that  purpose,  I 
have  left  myself  no  right  to  interpret  obscure 
places,  such  asconcem  the  possibihty  of  eternal 
happiness  to  heathens ;  because  whatsoever  is 
obscure  is  concluded  not  necessary  to  be  known. 
But,  by  asserting  the  Scripture  to  be  the 
canon  of  our  faith,  I  have  unavoidably  created 
to  myself  two  sorts  of  enemies :  the  Papists  in- 
deed, more  directly,  because  they  have  kept, 
the  Scripture  from  us,  what  they  could ;  Aid 
have  reserv'd  to  themselves  a  right  of  interpret- 
ing what  they  have  delivered  under  the  pretense 
of  infallibility :  and  the  Fanatics  more  oollater* 
ally,  because  they  have  assumed  what  amounts 
to  an  infallibility  in  the  private  spirit;  and 
have  detorted  those  texts  of  Scripture  which 
are  not  necessary  to  salvation,  to  the  damnable 
uses  of  sedition,  disturbance,  and  destruction 
of  the  civil  government.  To  begin  with  the 
Papists,  and  to  speak  freely,  I  think  them  the 
less  dangerous,  at  least  in  appearance,  to  our 
present  State,  for  not  only  the  penal  laws  are 
in  force  against  them,  and  their  number  is 
contemptible  ;  but  also  their  peerage  and  com- 
mons are  excluded  from  parliaments,  and  con- 
sequently those  laws  in  no  probability  of  being 
repealed.  A  general  and  uninterrapted  plot 
of  their  clergy,  ever  since  the  Reformation,  I 
suppose  all  Protestants  believe.  For  't  is  not 
reasonable  to  think  but  that  so  many  of  their 
orders,  as  were  outed  from  their  fat  posses- 
sions, would  endeavor  a  reentrance  against  those 
whom  they  account  heretics.  As  for  the  late 
design,  Mr.  Coleman's  letters,  for  aught  I  know, 
are  the  best  evidence ;  and  what  they  discover, 
without  wiredrawing  their  sense,  or  malicious 
glosses,  all  men  of  reason  conclude  credible.  If 
there  be  anything  more  than  this  requir'd  of  me, 
I  must  believe  it  as  well  as  I  am  able,  in  spite  of 
the  witnesses,  and  out  of  a  decent  conformity 
to  the  votes  of  parliament ;  for  I  suppose  -tlx^ 
Fanatics  will  not  allow  the  private  spirit  in  this 
case.  Here  the  infallibility  is  at  least, in  one 
part  of  the  government ;  and  our  understand- 
ings as  well  as  our  wills  are  represented.  But 
to  return  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  how  can  we 
be  secure  from  the  practice  of  Jesuited  Papists 
in  that  religion  ?  For  not  two  or  three  of  that 
order,  as  some  of  them  would  impose  upon 
us,  but  almost  the  whole  body  of  them,  are 
of  opinion  that  their  infallible  master  has  a 
right  over  kings,  not  only  in  spirituals  but 
temporals.  Not  to  name  Mariana,  Bellannine, 
Emanuel  Sa,  Molina,  Santarel,  Simancha,  and 
at  least  twenty  others  of  foreign  countries; 
we  can  produce,  of  our  own  nation,  Campian, 
and  Doleman  or  Parsons,  besides  many  arc) 
nam'd  whom  I  have  not  read,  who  all  of  thesck. 
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attest  this  doctrine,  that  the  Pope  oan  depose 
and  giTe  away  the  rig'ht  of  any  sovereign 
prince,  n  vdpavlum  deftexerit^  if  he  shall  neyer 
so  little  warp ;  but  if  he  once  comes  to  be  excom- 
municated, then  the  bond  of  obedience  is  taken 
oil  from  subjects ;  and  they  may  and  ought  to 
drive  him,  like  another  Nebuchadnezzar,  ex 
homifwm  Christianorum  dominatu,  from  exercis- 
ing dominion  over  Christians ;  and  to  this  they 
ar«  bound  by  virtue  of  divine  precept,  and  by 
all  the  ties  A  conscience  under  no  less  penalty 
th^  damnation.  If  they  answer  me  (as  a 
learned  priest  has  lately  written)  that  this 
doctrine  of  the  Jesuits  is  not  dejide ;  and  that 
consequently  they  are  not  obliged  by  it,  they 
must  pardon  me  if  I  think  uiey  have  said 
nothing  to  the  purpose ;  for  *t  is  a  maxim  in 
their  Church,  where  points  of  faith  are  not  de- 
cided, and  that  doctors  are  of  contrary  opin- 
ions, they  may  follow  which  part  they  please ; 
but  more  safely  the  most  received  and  most 
authorized.  And  their  champion  Bellarmine 
has  told  the  world,  in  his  Apology,  that  the 
king  of  England  is  a  vassal  to  the  Pope,  ra- 
tione  direcH  dominii,  and  that  he  holds  in  vil- 
lanage  of  his  Roman  landlord.  Which  is  no 
new  claim  put  in  for  England.  Our  chronicles 
are  his  authentic  witnesses  that  King  John  was 
deposed  by  the  same  plea,  and  Phuip  Augus- 
tus admitted  tenant.  And  which  makes  the 
more  for  Bellarmine,  the  French  king  was 
(again  ejected  when  our  king  submitted  to  the 
Church,  and  the  crown  received  under  the  sor- 
did condition  of  a  vassalage.  *y  '^  ^''  A 

'T  is  not  sufficient  for  the  more  moderate  and 
well-meaning  Papists  (of  which  I  doubt  not 
there  are  many)  to  produce  the  evidences  of 
their  loyalty  to  the  late  king,  and  to  declare 
their  innocency  in  this  Plot :  I  will  g^nt  their 
'behavior  in  the  first  to  have  been  as  loyal  and 
as  brave  as  they  desire ;  and  will  be  willing  to 
hold  them  excused  as  to  the  second,  (I  mean 
when  it  comes  to  my  turn,  and  after  my  bet- 
tew,  for  H  is  a  madness  to  be  sober  alone,  while 
the  nation  continues  drunk ;)  but  that  saying 
of  thelt  Fatiier  Cres.  is  still  running  in  my  head, 
that  they  may  be  dispensed  with  in  their  obe- 
dience to  an  heretic  prince,  while  the  necessity 
of  the  times  shall  oblige  them  to  it :  for  that 
)(as  another  of  them  teUs  us)  is  only  the  effect 
'of  Christian  prudence  ;  but  when  once  they 
shall  get  power  to  shake  him  off,  an  heretic  is 
no  lawful  king,  and  consequently  to  rise  against 
him  is  no  rebellion.  I  should  be  glad,  there- 
fore, that  they  would  follow  the  advice  which 
was  charitably  given  them  by  a  reverend  pre- 
late of  our  Church  ;  namely,  that  tiiey  would 
join  in  a  public  act  of  disowning  and  detesting 
\  those  Jesuitic  principles ;  and  subscribe  to  aU 
\doctrines  which  deny  the  Pope's  authority  of 
i^annainfT  kinea.  and  releaainir  snbiects  £rom 


their  oath  of  allegiance :  to  which  I  should 
think  they  might  easily  be  induc'd,  if  it  be 
true  that  this  present  Pope  has  condemned  the 
doctrine  of  king-killing,  (a  thesis  of  the  Jes- 
uits,) amongst  others,  ex  cathedra,  (as  they  call 
it,)  or  in  open  consistory. 
^  Leaving  them,  therefore,  in  so  fair  a  way 
(if  they  please  themselves)  of  satisfying  all 
reasonable  men  of  their  sincerity  and  good 
meaning  to  the  government,  I  shall  make  bold 
to  consider  that  other  extreme  of  our  religion, 
I  mean  the  Fanatics,  or  Schismatics,  of  tlie 
English  Church.  Since  the  Bible  has  been 
translated  into  our  tongue,  they  have  us'd  it 
so,  as  if  their  business  was  not  to  be  sav*d  but 
to  be  damn'd  by  its  contents.  If  we  conaider 
only  them,  better  had  it  been  for  the  English 
nation  that  it  had  still  remained  in  the  original 
Qreek  and  Hebrew,  or  at  least  in  the  honest 
Latin  of  St  Jerome,  than  that  several  texts  in 
it  should  have  been  prevaricated  to  the  de- 
struction of  that  government  which  put  it  into 
so  ungrateful  hands. 

How  many  heresies  the  first^  translation  of 
Tyndal  produced  in  few  years,  let  my  Lord 
Herbert's  history  of  Henry  the  Eighth  inform 
you ;  insomuch  that  for  the  gross  errors  in  it, 
and  the  great  mischiefs  it  occasioned,  a  sentence 
pass'd  on  the  first  edition  of  the  Bible,  too 
shameful  almost  to  be  repeated.  After  the 
short  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  (who  had 
continued  to  carry  on  the  Reformation  on  other 
principles  than  it  was  begun,)  everyone  knows 
that  not  only  the  chief  promoters  of  that  work, 
but  many  oih.er8  whose  consciences  would  not 
dispense  with  Popery,  were  forc'd,  for  fear  of 
persecution,  to  change  climates :  from  whence 
returning  at  the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  many  of  thom  who  had  been  in  France, 
and  at  Geneva,  brought  back  the  rigid  opinions 
and  imperious  discipline  of  Calvin,  to  graff 
upon  our  Reformation.  Which,  tho'  they  cun- 
ningly concealed  at  first,  (as  well  knowing  how 
nauseously  that  drug  would  go  down  in  a  law- 
ful monarchy,  which  was  prescribed  for  a  re- 
bellions commonwealth,)  yet  they  always  kept 
it  in  reserve  ;  and  were  never  wanting  to  them- 
selves either  in  court  or  parliament,  when  either 
they  had  any  prospect  of  a  numerous  party  of 
Fanatic  members  in  the  one,  or  the  encourage- 
ment of  any  favorite  in  the  other,  whose  cov- 
etousn<>88  was  gaping  at  the  patrimony  of  the 
Chur(»h.  rhny  who  will  consult  the  works  of 
our  V'  iw'^.ihle  Hooker,  or  the  accouut  of  his 
life,  or  more  particularly  the  letter  written  to 
him  on  this  subject  by  George  Cranraer,  may 
see  by  w^at-^Tadations  they  procet'ded :  from 
the  dislike  of  cap  and  surpliee.  the  very  next 
step  was  iidmonitions  to  tJ<^)  T):*vliament  against 
the  ivhole  ^rovemment  >  coi'siostical ;  then 
came  out  volumes  in  En< -!ish  and  Latin  in  de- 
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feme  of  their  tenets  j  and  immediately  practicea 
were  set  on  foot  to  erect  their  discipline  with- 
out authority.  Those  not  ancceeding,  satire  and 
xailini^  waa  the  next ;  and  Martin  Mar-prelate 
(the  Marrell  of  those  times)  was  the  first  Pres- 
byterian  scribbler  who  sanctified  libels  and 
scurrility  to  the  use  of  the  Good  Old  Cause. 
Which  waa  done  (says  my  author)  upon  this 
aocount;  that  (their  serious  treatises  having 
been  fully  answered  and  refuted)  they  might 
compass  by  railing  what  they  had  lost  by  rea- 
soning; and,  when  their  cause  was  sunk  in 
court  and  parliament,  they  might  at  least  hedge 
in  a  stake  amongst  the  rabble :  for  to  their 
ignorance  all  things  are  wit  which  are  abusive. 
But  if  Church  and  State  were  made  the  theme, 
then  the  doctoral  degree  of  wit  was  to  be  taken 
at  Billingsgate :  even  the  most  saintlike  of  the 
party,  tho*  they  durst  not  excuse  this  con- 
tempt and  vilifying  of  the  government,  yet 
were  pleased,  and  grinn'd  at  it  with  a  pious 
smile,  and  called  it  a  judgment  of  Qod  against 
the  hierarchy.  Thus  Sectaries,  we  may  see, 
were  bom  with  teeth,  foul-mouth'd  and  scur- 
rilous from  their  infancy ;  and  if  spiritual  pride, 
venom,  violence,  contempt  of  superiors,  and 
slander,  had  been  the  marks  of  orthodox  be- 
Uef ,  the  Presbytery  and  the  rest  of  our  Schis- 
matica,  which  are  their  spawn,  were  always 
the  most  visible  Church  in  the  Christian  world. 

'Tib  true,  the  gfovemment  was  too  strong 
at  that  time  for  a  rebellion ;  but  to  shew 
what  proficiency  they  had  made  in  Calvin^s 
school,  even  then  their  mouths  watered  at  it ; 
for  two  of  their  gifted  brotherhood,  (Hacket 
and  Coppinger,)  as  the  story  teUs  us,  got  up 
into  a  pease-cart  and  harangued  the  people,  to 
dispose  them  to  an  insurrection,  and  to  estab- 
lish their  discipline  by  force :  so  that,  however 
it  comes  about  that  now  they  celebrate  Queen 
Elizabeth's  birthnight  as  that  of  their  saint  and 
patroness,  yet  then  they  were  for  doing  the 
work  of  the  Lord  by  arms  against  her ;  and,  in 
all  probability,  they  wanted  but  a  Fanatic  lord 
mayor  and  two  sheriffs  of  their  party,  to  have 
eompaaa'd  it. 

Our  venerable  Hooker,  after  many  admoni- 
tions which  he  had  given  them,  toward  the  end 
of  his  preface  bre^u  out  into  this  prophetic 
speech:  *'  There  is  in  every  one  of  these  con- 
SKlerations  most  just  cause  to  fear,  lest  our 
hastiness  to  embrace  a  thing  of  so  perilous 
consequence"  (meaning  the  Fresbyterian  dis- 
cipline) **  should  cause  posterity  to  feel  those 
evils,  which  as  yet  are  more  easy  for  us  to  pre- 
▼ent,  than  they  would  be  for  them  to  remedy." 

How  fatally  this  Cassandra  has  foretold,  we 
know  too  wdl  by  sad  experience:  the  seeds 
were  sown  in  the  time  of  (|ueen  IHizabeth,  the 
bloody  harvest  ripen'd  in  the  reign  of  King 
Charles  the  Martyr;    and,  because    all    the 


sheaves  could  not  be  carried  off  without  shed- 
ding some  of  the  loose  grair.3,  another  •  trof  is 
too  like  to  follow ;  nay,  I  fear  't  is  unavoidule 
if  the  conventiclers  be  permitted  stfll  to  scat- 
ter. 

A  man  may  be  suffered  to  quote  an  adv«r- 
sary  to  our  religion,  when  he  speaks  tru^; 
and  *t  is  the  observation  of  Maimbourg,  in  'ijs 
History  of  Calmnism^  that  wherever  tiiiat  dis- 
cipline was  planted  and  embrac'd.  rebeUiotY 
ciril  war,  and  misery  attended  it.  And  how 
indeed  should  it  happen  otherwise  ?  Reforma- 
tion of  Church  and  State  has  alwuvs  been  the 
ground  of  our  divisions  in  England.  WhiJI) 
we  were  Papists,  our  Holy  Father  rid  us,  l-v 
pretending  authority  out  of  tbi*.  Scriptoxes  .>o 
depose  princes ;  when  we  shoot  off  his  author- 
ity, the  Sectaries  fumish'd  themselves  with 
the  same  weapons ;  and  out  of  tlie  same  mag- 
azine, the  Bible :  so  that  the  Scriptures,  which 
are  in  themselves  the  greate?c  security  of 
governors,  as  commanding  express  obedience 
to  them,  are  now  tum'd  to  their  destruction  ; 
and  never  since  the  Reform.ition  has  there 
wanted  a  text  of  their  interpreting  to  authorize 
a  rebel.  And  't  is  to  be  noted  by  i  he  way  tha« 
the  doctrines  of  king-killing  and  deposing^ 
which  have  been  taken  up  onl^  by  the  worst' 
party  of  the  Papists,  the  most  froutleBS  flatterers 
of  the  Pope's  authority,  have  been  espous'd, 
defended,  and  are  still  maintained  by  the  whole 
body  of  Nonconformists  and  Republicans.  'T  in 
but  dubbing  themselves  the  people  of  God, 
which  't  is  the  interest  of  their  preachers  '.  > 
tell  them  they  are,  and  their  own  interest  U> 
believe ;  and  after  that,  they  cai^uot  dip  into 
the  Bible,  but  one  text  or  another  will  turn  up 
for  their  purpose ;  if  they  are  under  i>er8ecution, 
(as  they  call  it,)  then  tiiat  is  a  m  vk  of  their 
election ;  if  they  flourish,  then  God  works  mir- 
acles for  their  deliverance,  and  the  saints  are 
to  possess  the  earth. 

They  may  think  themselves  to  be  too  roughly 
handled  in  this  paper ;  but  I,  who  know  best 
how  far  I  could  have  g^ne  on  this  subject,  must 
be  bold  to  tell  them  they  are  spared:  tho'  at 
the  same  time  I  am  not  ignorant  that  they  in- 
terpret the  mildness  of  a  writer  to  them,  as 
they  do  the  mercy  of  the  government ;  in  the 
one  they  think  it  fear,  and  conclude  it  weak- 
ness in  the  other.  The  best  way  for  them  to 
confute  me  is,  as  I  before  advis'd  the  Papists, 
to  disclaim  their  principles  and  renounce  their 
practices.  We  shall  all  be  glad  to  think  them 
true  Englishmen  when  they  obey  the  king, 
and  true  Protestants  when  they  conform  to  the 
Church  discipline. 

It  remains  that  I  acquaint  the  reader  that 
the  verses  were  written  for  an  ingenious  young 
gentleman,  my  friend,  upon  his  translation  of 
the  Critical  History  of  the  Old  Testament^  com- 
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poi'd  by  ihe  leafned  Father  Simon :  the  Tenee 
therefore  tare  aM'en'A  to  the  tranelator  of 
tittt  work,  aii4li^  rty^^  ^^  them  is,  what  it 
ou^t  to  be,  c^pistolary. 

If  anyone  ^  40  lamentable  a  oritic  as  to 
require  the  smpothneos,  the  numbers,  and  the 
tm  of  henrio  poe^  in  this  poem,  I  must  tell 
hmi  that,  if  he  has  not  read  Horace,  I  have 
studied  lum,  a«d  ^pe  the  style  of  his  EpistUs 
B  not  ill:  imitatefl^here.  The  expressions  of  a 
poem  desigiv^  IMfely  for  instruction  ought  to 
be  pfain  and  natunJ,  and  yet  majestic j  for 
here  the  poet-  ».f  presumed  to  be  a  kind  of 
lawgiyer,  and  l^ffse  three  qualities  which  I 
haTeLii^an'd  a^e  'Hiepcr  to  the  legfislative  style. 
Tbc^oridy^eleTatwd,  and  figuratiye  way  is  for 
the  ^uasfdons ;  jior  love  and  hatred,  fear  and 
anger,  are  .be^tten  in  the  soul  by  shewing 
then  objects  out  of  their  true  proportion, 
either. greater ^than  the  life,  or  less;  but  in- 
struction is  ^  <)^  ^ven  by  shewing  them  what 
they \iiatttiriall>'.  are.  A  man  is  to  be  cheated 
into  plosion,  but  to  be  reasoned  into  truth. 
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Dim  stdr  the  borrow'd  beams  of  moon  and 

siafs  /  ^ 

To  lonel/,  weary ,„waiid'ring  tiavelers, 
Is  Reason  to  the  soul;  and,  as  on  high 
Those  rolliiig  fires  discover  but  the  sky, 
Not  Hf  ht  us  here,  so  Reason's  glimmer-  '\ 

mgray  I 

y  Was  lent,  not  to  assure  our  doubtful  way,  [ 
Y  But  guide  us  upward  to  a  better  day.       J 
And  as  those  m|^htly  tapers  disappear. 
When  day's  bright*  lora  ascends  our  hemi- 
sphere; 
r^  So  pale  grows  Reason  at  Religion's  sight;  10 
So  dies,  and  so  dissolves  in  supernatural 

light. 
Some  few,  whose  lamp  shone  brighter,  have 

been  led 
From  cause  to  cause,  to  nature's  secret 

head; 
And  found  that  one  first  principle  must 

be: 
But  what,  or  who,  that  universal  He; 
Whether  some  soul  incompassing  this  ball. 
Unmade,  unmov'd;   yet   making,  moving 

aU; 
Or  various  atoms'  interfering  dance 
Leapt  into  form,  (the  noble  work  of  chance ;) 
Or  this  great  aU  was  from  eternity;      ao^ 
Not  ev'n  the  Stagirite  himself  could  see, 
And  Epicurus  guess'd  as  well  as  he 
As  blindly  grop'd  they  for  a  future  state; 


As  rashly  j^^'d  of  providence  and  fate: 
But  least  of  all  could  their  en-  opiniona  of 
/  deavors  find  the  wrena 

AV'hat  most  concem'd  the  good  J^^"' 

of  humankind;  raoMrning 

For  happiness  was  never  to  be  ^«  Svmmmn 

found,  Bonum. 

But    vanish'd    from   'em    like   enchanted 

ground. 
One  thought  content  the  good  to  be  enjoy 'd; 
This  every  little  accident  destroy'd:  30 

The  wiser  madmen  did  for  virtue  toil, 
A  thorny,  or  at  best  a  barren  soil; 
In  pleasure  some  their    glutton    souls 

would  steep, 
But  found  their  line  too  short,  the  well 

too  deep. 
And  leaky  vessels  which  no  bliss  could 

keep. 
Thus  anxious  thoughts  in   endless  circles 

roU, 
Without  a  center  where  to  fix  the  soul; 
In  this  wild  maze  their  vain  endeavors  end: 
How  can  the  less  the  greater  comprehend  ? 
Or  finite  reason  reach  Infinity  ?  40 

For  what  could  fathom  God  were  more 

than  He. 
The  Deist  thinks  he  stands  g^^  ^ 

on  firmer  ground;  i>«nn. 

Cries:  <*  E0pcira,  the  mighty  secret 's  found: 
God  is  that  spring  of  good;  supreme  and 

best; 
We,  made  to  serve,  and  in  that  service 

blest." 
If  so,  some  rules  of  worship  must  be  given, 
Distributed  alike  to  all  by  Heaven: 
Else  Grod  were  partial,  and  to  some  denied 
The  means  his  justice  should  for  all  pro- 
vide. 
This   general  worship   is   to   praise  and 

PRAY,  50 

One  part  to  borrow  blessings,  one  to  pay; 
And  when  frail  nature  slides  into  offense, 
The  sacrifice  for  crimes  is  penitence. 
Yet,   since  th'  effects  of  providence,  we 

find. 
Are  variously  dispens'd  to  humankind ; 
That  vice  triumphs,  and  virtue  suffers  here, 
(A   brand   that  sovereign   justioe  cannot 

bear;) 
Our  reason  prompts  us  to  a  future  state. 
The  last  appeal  from  fortune  and  from  fate: 
Where  God's  all-righteous  ways  will  be 

declar'd,  60 

The  bad  meet  punishment,  the  good  reward. 
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Thus  man  by  his  own  strength  to  heayen 

would  soar,  Olreveal'd 

And  would  not  be  oblig'd  to  Religion. 

€rod  for  more. 
Vain,  wretched  creature,  how  art  thou  mis- 
led 
To  think  thy  wit  these  godlike  notions  bred  ! 
These  truths  are  not  the  product  of  thy  mind, 
But  dropp'd  from  heaven,  and  of  a  nobler 

kind. 
Reveal'd  Religion  first  inform'd  thy  sight, 
And  Reason  saw  not,  till  Faith  sprung  the 

light. 
Hence   all  thy  natural  worship  takes  the 

source:  70 

T  is  revelation  what  thou  think'st  discourse. 
Else,  how  com'st  thou  to  see  these  truths 

so  clear. 
Which  so  obscure  to  heathens  did  appear  ? 
Not  Plato  these,  nor  Aristotle  found; 
Nor  he  whose  wisdom  oracles  g^j^^t^, 

renown'd. 
Hast  thou  a  wit  so  deep,  or  so  sublime, 
Or  canst  thou  lower  dive,  or  higher  climb  ? 
'Canst  thou,  by  Reason,  more  of  Godhead 
J  know 

Than  Plutarch,  Seneca,  or  Cicero  ? 
I  Those  giant  wits,  in  happier  ages  bom,     80 
(When    arms   and   arts  did  Greece    and 

Rome  adorn,) 
Knew  no  such  system;  no  such  piles  could 

raise 
Of  natiu^  worship,  built  on  pray'r  and 


To  One  Sole  God^ 

» expiate  sin  prescribe, 
But  slew  their  fellow  creatures  for  a  bribe: 
The    guiltless    victim    groaned    for    their 


And  cruelty  and  blood  was  penitence. 
If  sheep  and  oxen  could  atone  for  men, 
Ah!  at  how  cheap  a  rate  the  rich  might 
*     sin !  90 

And  great  oppressors  might  Heaven's  wralii 

beguile, 
By  offering  his  own  creatures  for  a  spoil  1 

Dar'st  thou,  poor  worm,  offend  Infinity  ? 
And  must  the  terms  of  peace  be  given  by 

thee? 
Then  thou  art  Justice  in  the  hust  appeal: 
Thy  easy  G^  instructs  thee  to  rebel; 
And,  like  a  king  remote,  and  weak,  must 

take 
What  satisfaction  thou  art  pleas'd  to  make. 
But  if  there  be  a  pow'r  too  just  and  strong 


To  wink  at  crimes,  and  bear  unpunish'd 
wrong;  100 

Look  humbly  upward,  see  his  will  disclose 
The  forfeit  first,  and  then  the  fine  impose: 
A  mulct  thy  poverty  could  never  pay, 
Had  not  eternal  vdsdom  found  the  way. 
And  with   celestial  wealth   supplied   thy 

store: 
His  justice  makes  the  fine,  his  mercy  quits 

the  score. 
See  Grod  descending  in  thy  human  frame; 
Th'   offended   suffering    m   th'   offender's 

name; 
All  thy  misdeeds  to  him  imputed  see. 
And  all  his  righteousness  devolv'd  on  thee. 
For  granting  we  have  sinn'd,  and  that 
&'  offense  m 

Of  man  is  made  against  Omnipotence, 
Some  price  that  bears  proportion  must  be 

paid, 
And  infinite  with  infinite  be  weigh'd. 
See  then  the  Deist  lost:  remorse  for  vice. 
Not  paid;  or  paid,  inadequate  in  price: 
What  farther  means  can  Reason  now  direct, 
Or  what  relief  from  human  wit  expect  ? 
That  shews  us  sick;  and  sadly  are  we  sure 
Still  to  be  sick,  till  Heav'n  reveal  the  cure: 
If  then  Heav'n's  will  must  needs  be  under- 
stood, 121 
(Which  must,  if  we  want  cure,  and  Heaven 

be  good,) 
Let    all    records    of    will    reveal'd    be 

shown;  *        ' 

With  Scripture    all    in    equal    balance 

thrown, 
And  our  one  sacred  book  will  be  that 
one. 

Proof  needs  not  here,  for  whether  we 
compare 
That  impious,  idle,  superstitious  ware 
Of  rites,  lustrations,  offerings,  (which  be- 
fore. 
In  various  a|^es,  various  countries  bore,) 
With  Christian  faith  and  virtues,  we  shall 
find  130 

None  answering  the  great  ends  of  human- 
kind. 
But  this  one  rule  of  life,  that  shews  us 

best 
How  Grod  may  be  appeased,  and  mortals 

blest. 
Whether  from  length  of  time  its  worth  we 

draw, 
The  world  is  scarce  more  ancient  than  the 
law: 
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HeavVs  early  care  prescribed  for  every 

age; 
First,  in  the  soul,  and  after,  in  the  page. 
Or,  whether  more  abstractedly  we  look, 
Or  on  the  writers,  or  the  written  book, 
Whence,  but  from  heav'n,  could  men  un- 

skill'd  in  arts,  140 

In  seTeral  ages  born,  in  several  parts. 
Weave  such  agreeing  truths  ?  or  how,  or 

why. 
Should  all  conspire  to  cheat  us  with  a  lie  ? 
Unask'd  their  pains,  ungrateful  their  ad- 
vice, 
Starving  their  gain,  and  martyrdom  their 

price. 
If  on  the  book  itself  we  cast  our  view. 
Concurrent  heathens  prove  the  story  true; 
The  doctrine,  miracles;  which  must  con- 
vince. 
For   Heav'n  in   them  appeals  to  human 

sense: 
And  tho'  they  prove  not,  they  confirm  the 
[  cause,  150 

■  When  what  is  taught  agrees  with  nature's 

laws. 
Then  for  the  style;  majestic  and  divine. 
It  speaks  no  less  than  God  in  every  line: 
Commanding  words;    whose  force  is  still 

the  same 
As  the  first  fiat  that  produc'd  our  frame. 
All  faiths  beside  or  did  by  arms  ascend. 
Or  sense  indulg'd  has  made  mankind  their 

friend: 
This  only  doctrine  does  our  lusts  oppose. 
Unfed  by  nature's  soil,  in  which  it  g^ws; 
Cross  to  our  interests,  curbing  sense  and 

sin;  160 

Oppress'd  without,  and  undermin'd  within. 
It  thrives  thro'  pain;  its  own  tormentors 

tires; 
And  with  a  stubborn  patience  still  aspires. 
To  what  can  Reason  such  effects  assign, 
Transcending  nature,  but  to  laws  divine  ? 
Which  in  that  sacred  volume  are  contain'd; 
Sufficient,  clear,  and  for  that  use  ordain'd. 
But  stay:  the  Deist  here  will  Objection  of 

urge  anew,  the  Deist. 

No  supernatural  worship  can  be  true; 
Because  a  general  law  is  that  alone  170 

Which  mii^  to  all,  and  everywhere,  be 

known: 
A  style  so  large  as  not  this  book  can  claim, 
Nor  aught  that  bears  reveal'd  Religion's 

name. 
'T  is  said  the  sound  of  a  Messiah's  birth 


I 


Is  gone  thro'  all  the  habitable  earth; 
But  still  that  text  must  be  confin'd  alone 
To  what  was  then  inhabited,  and  known: 
And  what  provision  could  irom  thence  ac- 
crue 
To   Indian   souls,   and  worlds  discover'd 

new? 
In  other  parts  it  helps,  that,  ages  past,    zSo 
The  Scriptures  there  were  known,  and  were 

imbrac'd,  • 

Till  Sin  spread  once  again  the  shades  of 

night: 
What's  that  to  these  who  never  saw  the 

light? 
Of  all  objections  this  indeed  ^«  objection 

is  chief  "-^^'^• 

'o  startle  Reason,  stagger  fnul  Belief: 
We  grant,  'tis  true,  that  Heav'n  from  hu- 
man sense 
Has  hid  the  secret  paths  of  Providence; 
But  boundless  wisdom,  boundless  mercy, 

may 
Find  ev'n  for  those  bewilder'd  souls  away: 
If  from  his  nature  foes  may  pity  claim,  190 
Much  more  may  strangers  who  ne'er  heaid 

his  name. 
And  tho'  no  name  be  for  salvation  known. 
But  that  of  his  eternal  Son's  alone; 
Who  know?  how  far  transcending  goodness 

can  

Exten5"the  merits  of  that  Son  to  man  ? 
Who  "knows  wbat  reasons  may  his  mercy 

lead, 
Or  ignorance  invincible  may  plead  ? 
Not  only  charity  bids  hope  the  best. 
But  more  the  great  apostle  has  ezpress'd: 
That  if  the  Grentiles  (whom  no  law  in- 

spir'd)  200 

By  nature  did  what  was  by  law  requir'd; 
They,   who  the   written   rule    had   never 

known, 
Were  to   themselves  both  rule  and  law 

alone: 
To  nature's   plain  indictment   they  shall 

plead. 
And  by  their  conscience  be  condemn'd  or 

—  freed, 
^ost  righteous  doom !  because  a  rule  re- 
\  veal'd 

1^  none  to  those  from  whom  it  was  con- 
L     -'  ceal'd. 
Then  those  who  follow'd  Reason's  dictates 

"  "right,  -  -      --  _  ^ 

Liv'd  up,   and   lifted   high   their  natural 

light;   '"  -'  -      --  -^ 
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With    Snrmtpi    may    wm    thftir    Mnfrai'B 


While   thousand    rabrio-martyrs   want   a 

pbice. 
Nor  does  it  balk  my  charity,  to  find 
Th'  Egyptian  bishop  of  another  mind: 
For  tho'  his  creed  eternal  truth  contains, 
Tis  hard  for  man  to  doom  to  endless 

pains 
All  who  believ'd  not  all  his  zeal  required, 
Unless  he  first  could  prove  he  was  mspir'd. 
Then  let  us  either  think  he  meant  to  say 
This  faith,  where  publish'd,  was  the  only 

way; 
Or  else  conclude  that,  Arius  to  confute,  220 
The  good  old  man,  too  eager  in  dispute. 
Flew  high;  and,  as  his  Christian  fury  rose, 
Damn'd  all  for  heretics  who  durst  oppose. 
Thus   far   my  charity  this  Di-earion 

path  has  tried;  to  tbe  tnui*. 

(A  much  unskilful,  but  well-  ^l^^ 
^  '•  'TV  leather 

meanmg  guide :)  simon'a  Ctii- 

Yet  what  they  are,  ev'n  these  icaiHiOory 

crude    thoughts    were  5C«^. 

bred 
By  readine  that  which  better  thou  hast 

read: 
Thy  matchless  author's  work;  which  thou, 

miy  friend, 
By  well  translating  better  dost  commend: 
Those  youthful  hours  which  of  thy  equals 

most  330 

In  toys  have  squandered,  or  in  vice  have 

lost. 
Those  hours  hast  thou  to  nobler. use  em- 

plo/d;  V 

And  the  severe  delights  of  truth  ei^y'd. 
Witness  this  weighty  book,  in  wluch  ap- 
pears 
The    crabbed    toil    of    many    thoughtful 

years. 
Spent  by  thy  author  in  the  sifting  care 
Of  Rabbins  old  sophisticated  ware 
From  gold  divine;  which  he  who  well  can 

sort 
May  afterwards  make  algebra  a  sport: 
A   treasure,    which    if    country    curates 
buy,  240 

They  Junius  and  Tremellius  may  defy; 
Save  pains  in  various  readings  and  transla- 
tions. 
And  without  Hebrew  make  most  leam'd 

quotations: 
A  work    so    full    with    various    learning 

fraught, 


So    nicely     ponder'd,     yet    so     strongly 
wrought. 

As  nature's  height  and  art's  last  hand  re- 
quir'd; 

As  much  as  man  could  compass,  uninspired. 

Where  we  may  see  what  errors  have  been 
made 

Both  in  the  copier's  and  translator's  trade; 

How  Jewish,  Popish  interests  have  pre- 
vailed, 250 

And  where  infallibility  has  &il'd. 

For  some,  who  have  hifl  mMyrfti-nrmifflttig' 
guessed. 

Have  round  our  author  not  too  much  a 


For  fashion  sake  he  seems  to  have  recourse 
To  Pope,  and  councils,  and  tradition's  force; 
But  he  that  old  traditions  could  subdue. 
Could  not  but  find  the  weakness  of  the  new: 
If  Scripture,  tho'  deriv'd  from  heav'nly 

birth. 
Has  been  but  carelessly  preserv'd  on  earth; 
If  God's  own  people,  who  of  Grod  before  260 
Knew  what  we  know,  and  had  been  pro- 

mis'd  more, 
In  fuller  terms,  of  Heaven's  assisting  care. 
And  who  did  neither  time  nor  study  spare 
To  keep  this  book  untainted,  unperplex'd. 
Let  in  gross  errors  to  corrupt  the  text. 
Omitted  paragraphs,  embrod'd  the  sense. 
With  vam  traditions  stopp'd   the  gaping 

fence. 
Which  every  common  hand  pull'd  up  with 

ease; 
What  safety  from  such  brushwood-helps  as 

these  ? 
If  written  words  from  time  are  not  secur'd. 
How  can  we  think  have  oral  sounds  en- 

dur'd  ?  271 

Which  thus  transmitted,  if  one  mouth  has 

fail'd, 
Immortal  lies  on  ages  are  intail'd; 
And  that  some  such  have  been,  is  prov'd 

too  plain; 
If  we  consider  interest.  Church,  and  gaiju^'^v 
«  O,  but,"  says  one,  "  tradi-  ©f  the  infaUi- 

tion  set  aside,  billty  of  tradi- 

Where  can  we  hope  for  an  un-  «<»*«>  general. 

erring  guide  ?  ^ 

For  since  th'  original  Scripture  has  been 

lost. 
All  copies  disagreeing,  maim'd  the  most. 
Or  Christian   faith  can  have   no   certain 

ground,  280 

Or  truth  in  Church  tradition  must  be  found." 
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Such  an  omniscient  Church  we  wish  in- 
/^.  deed; 

'T  were  worth  both  Testaments;  and  cast 

in  the  Creed: 
But  if  this  mother  be  a  g^de  so  sure, 
As  can  all  doubts  resolve,  all  truth  secure, 
Then  her  infallibility  as  well 
Where  copies  are  corrupt  or  lame  can  tell; 
Restore  lost  canon  with  as  little  pains, 
As  truly  explicate  what  still  remains; 
Which  yet  no  council  dare  pretend  to  do,  I 
Unless  like  Esdras  they  could  write  it  I 
new:  291  | 

Strange  confidence,  still  to  interpret  true,  J 
Tet  not  be  sure  that  all  they  have  explained. 
Is  in  the  blest  original  contain'd. 
Jliore  safe,  and  much  more  modest 't  is,  to 

say 
'  Grod  would  not  leave  mankind  without  a 

way; 
And  that  the  Scriptures,  tho'  not  every- 
where 
Free  from  corruption,  or  intire,  or  clear, 
i  Are  uncorrupt,  sufficient,  clear,  intire, 
lln  all  things  which  our  needful  faith  re- 
quire. 300 
If  others  in  the  same  glass  better  see, 
T  IB  for  themselves  they  look,  but  not  for 

me: 
For  MT  salvation  must  its  doom  receive, 
Not  from  what  others  but  what  /  believe. 
Must  all  tradition  then  be  Objection  in 

set  aside  ?  behalf  of  trj- 

This  to  affirm  were  ignorance  ^y  Fathe? 

or  pride.  Simon. 

Are  there  not  many  points,  some  needful 

sure 
To  saving  faith,  that  Scripture  leaves  ob- 
scure? 
Which  every  sect  will  wrest  a  several  way 
(For  what  one  sect  interprets,  all  sects  may) : 
We  hold,  and  say  we  prove  from  Scrip- ' 
ture  plain,  an 

That  Christ  is  GtOD;  the  bold  Socinian 
From  the  same  Scripture  urges  he  's  but 

UAH. 

Now  what  appeal  can  end  th'  important 

suit; 
Both  parts  talk  loudly,  but  the  rule  is  mute  ? 
Shall  I  speak  plain,  and  in  a  nation  free 
Assume  an  honest  layman's  liberty  ? 
I  think  (according  to  my  little  skill, 
To  my  own  Mother  Church  submitting  still) 
That  many  have  been   sav'd,   and  many 

may,  320 


Who  never  heard  this  question  brought  in 

Th'  unletter'd  Christian,  who  believes  in 

gross, 
Plods  on  to  heaven,  and  ne'er  is  at  a  loss; 
For  the  strait  gate  would  be  made  straiter 

yet, 
Were  none  admitted  there  but  men  of  wit. 
The  few  by  nature  form'd,  with  learning 

fraught. 
Bom  to  instruct,  as  others  to  be  taught, 
Must  study  well  the  sacred  page,  and  see 
Which  doctrine,  this,  or  mat,  does  best 

agree 
With  the  whole  tenor  of  the  work  divine,  330 
And  plainliest  points  to  Heaven's  reveal'd 


Which  exposition  flows  from  genuine  sense. 
And  which  is  forc'd  by  wit  and  eloquence. 
'  J  Not  that  tradition's  parts  are  useless  here, 
IWhen  general,  old,  disinteress'd  and  clear: 
\rhat  ancient  Fathers  thus  expound  the  page 
Gives  truth  the  reverend  majesty  of  age; 
Confirms  its  force,  by  biding  every  test; 
iFor  best  authority's  next  rules  are  best, 
y  And  still  the  nearer  to  the  spring  we  go,  340 
AMore  limpid,  more  unsoil'd  the  waters  flow. 
'Thus,  first  traditions  were  a  proof  alone, 
Could  we  be  certain  such  they  were,  so 

known; 
But  since  some  flaws  in  long  descent  may 

be, 
They  make  not  truth,  but  probability. 
Even  Arius  and  Pelagius  durst  provoke 
To  what  the  centuries  preceding  spoke. 
Such  difference  is  there  in  an  on-told  tale; 
But  truth  by  its  own  sinews  will  prevaiL  349 
Tradition  written  therefore  more  commends 
Authority,  than  what  from  voice  descends; 
And  this,  as  perfect  as  its  kind  can  be, 
Rolls  down  to  us  the  sacred  history. 
Which,  from  the  Universal  Church  receiv'd. 
Is  tried,  and  after  for  itself  believ'd. 
The  partial  Papists  would  TheaMood 
infer  from  hence  objection. 

Their  Church,  in  last  resort,  should  judge 

the  sense; 
But  first  they  would  assume,  .^wrertothe 

^     with  wondrous  art,  objection. 

Themselves  to  be  the  whole,  who  are  but 

/       part 
01  that  vast  frame,  the  Church;  yet  grant 
/         they  were  360 

The  banders  down,  can  they  from  thence 
J  infer 


y 
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A  right  t'  interpret  ?  or  would  they  alone 
Who  brought  the  present,  daim  it  for  their 

own? 
The  book 's  a  common  largess  to  mankind, 
Not  more  for  them  than  every  man  de- 
.         sign'd; 
.  The  welcome  news  is  in  the  letter  found; 
^e  carrier 's  not  commissioned  to  expound. 
fin  speaks  itself,  and  what  it  does  contain, 
In  all  things  needful  to  be  known,  is  plain. 
In  times  o'ergrown  with  rust  and  igno- 
rance, 370 
A  gainful  trade  their  clergy  did  advance; 
When  want  of  learning  kept  the  laymen 

low. 
And  none  but  priests  were  authorized  to 

know; 
When  what  small  knowledge  was,  in  them 

did  dwell, 
And  he  a  god  who  could  but  read  or  spell: 
Then  Mother  Church  did  mightily  prevail; 
She  parcell'd  out  the  Bible  by  retail; 
Bat  still  expounded  what  she  sold  or  gave, 
To  keep  it  m  her  power  to  damn  and  save : 
Scripture  was  scarce,  and,  as  the  market 

went,  380 

Poor  laymen  took  salvation  on  content; 
As  needy  men  take  money,  good  or  bad: 
God's  word  they  had  not,  but  the  priest's 

they  had. 
Yet,  whate'er  false  conveyances  they  made. 
The  lawyer  still  was  certain  to  be  paid. 
In  those   dark    times   they  learn  d    their 

knack  so  well. 
That  by  long  use  they  grew  infallible: 
At  last,  a  knowing  age  began  t'  enquire 
If  they  the  book,  or  that  did  them  inspi 
And,  making  narrower  search,  they  foi 

tho'  Ute,  J90 

That  what  they  thought  the  priest's  was 

their  estate, 
Taught  by  the  will  produc'd,  (the  written 

word,) 
How  long  they  had  been  cheated  on  re- 
cord. 
Then  every  man  who  saw  the  title  fair 
Claim'd  a  child's  part,  and  put  in  for  a 

share; 
Consulted  soberly  his  private  good. 
And  sav'd  himself  as  cheap  as  e'er  he 

could. 
^  is  true,  my  friend,  (and  far  be  flattery 

hence,) 
This  good  had  full  as  bad  a  consequence: 
The  book  thus  put  in  eveny  vulgar  hand,  400 


} 


Which  each  presumed  he  best  could  under- 
stand. 

The  common  rule  was  made  the  common 
prey. 

And  at  the  mercy  of  the  rabble  lay. 

The  tender  page  with  homy  fists  was 
gaU'd, 

And  he  was  gifted  most  that  loudest 
bawl'd: 

The  spirit  gave  the  doctoral  degree; 

And  every  member  of  a  company 

Was  of  his  trade  and  of  the  Bible  free 

Plain  truths  enough  for  needful  use  they 
found, 

But  men  would  still  be  itching  to  ex- 
pound: 410 

Each  was  nmhitiftun  nf  th'  nhnnirrpt  fjace 

No   measure    ta'en    from  knowledge^  all 

from  liKAfB.-         

Study  and  pcct&T'were  now  no  more  their 
care; 

Texts  were  explain'd  by  fasting  and  by 
prayer: 

This  was  the  fruit  the  private  spirit 
brought, 

Occasion'd  by  great  zeal  and  little  thought. 

While  crowds  unleam'd,  with  rude  devo- 
tion warm, 

About  the  sacred  viands  buzz  and  swarm, 

The  flv-blown  text  creates  a  crawling 
brood. 

And  turns  to  maggots  what  was  meant  for 
food.  420 

A  thousand  daily  sects  rise  up  and  die; 

A  thousand  more  the  perish'd  race  supply : 

So  all  we  make  of  Heaven's  discover'd  will 

Is,  not  to  have  it,  or  to  use  it  ill. 

The  danger  's  much'  the  same;  on  several 
shelves 

If  others  wreck  us,  or  we  wreck  ourselves. 
What  then  remains,  but,  waiving  each 
extreme. 

The  tides  of  ignorance  and  pride  to  stem  ? 

Neither  so  rich  a  treasure  to  forego; 

Nor  proudly  seek  beyond  our  pow'r  to 
know:  430 

Faith  is  not  built  on  disquisitions  vain; 

The  things  we  must  believe  are  few  and 
plain: 

But  since  men  will  believe  more  than  they 
need. 

And  every  man  will  make  himself  a  creed, 

In  Hniihtfiil  qiiefltiop"  *t  ia  the-safeat.  way 

ToTeiin  what  unsuspected  ancients  saj; 

For  'tis  not  likely  we  should  hieher  soar 
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In  search  of  heay'n,  than  all  the  Chnrch 

before; 
^Nor  can  we  be  deceiy'd,  unless  we  see 
/The  Scripture  and  the  Fathers  disagree.  440 
Mf y  after  all,  they  stand  suspected  still, 
/   (For  no  man's  faith  depends  upon  his  will;) 
^Tis  some_relief  that  points  not  clearly 


/No 


Without  much  haz^dmgy-be  Ip.t  alone: 
AndlSterliearilljgpPTlSarour  Church  can  say. 
If  still  our  Reason  runs  another  way, 
That  private  Beason  't  is  more  just  to  curb, 


Than  by  disputes  the  public  peace  disturb. 
For  points  obscure  are  of  small  use  to 

learn; 
But  common  quiet  is  mankind's  concern.  450 
Thus  have  I  made  my  own  opinions  clear; 
Tet  neither  praise  expect,  nor  censure  fear: 
And  this  unpolish'd,  rugged  verse,  I  chose, 
As  fittest  for  discourse,  and  nearest  prose; 
For  while    from   sacred   truth   I  do  not 

swerve, 
Tom  Sternhold's,  or  Tom  Sha — IPs  rhymes 

will  serve. 


POEMS  INCLUDED  IN  MISCELLANY  POEMS  (THE  FIRST 

MISCELLANY),    1684 

[In  1684  there  was  '*  printed  for  Jacob  Tonson ''  a  yolume  with  titile>pMpe  reading,  MitcdLany 
Poems,  containing  a  New  Translation  of  Virgills  Eclogues,  Ovid's  Love  Elegies,  Odes  of  Horace, 
and  <^her  Authors,  with  several  Original  Poems,  by  the  most  Eminent  Hands ;  and  with  the  motto : 

Et  itMf  O  laurij  carpam,  et  te,  proxima  myrte  ; 
SicposUoB  quoniam  tuaveU  miaeetU  odores. 

This  book  is  generally  referred  to  as  the  First  Miscellany.  A  second  edition  appeared  in  1692^ 
a  third  in  1702,  and  a  fourth  in  1716.  (The  title-page  of  the  third  edition  reads,  Miscellany 
Poems,  the  First  Part.  .  .  .  Published  by  Mr.  Dryden ;  that  of  the  fourth  edition  reads,  The  First 
Part  of  Miscellany  Poems.  .  .  .  PuUistCd  by  Mr.  Dryden,)  The  coUeotion  has  no  preface  and 
opens  with  new  editions  of  Mac  Flecknoe,  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  and  The  Medal :  next  come 
various  translations  from  Qreek  and  Latin  authors,  mixed  with  a  few  original  poems ;  then  fol- 
lows a  collection  of  prologues  and  epilogues ;  finally,  after  a  few  scattering  poems,  a  translation 
of  Virgil's  Edogues  concludes  the  book.  Among  the  **  eminent  hands  "  were  Sir  Charles  Sed- 
ley,  i£e  Earl  of  Mnlgrave,  the  Earl  of  Roscommon,  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  Otway,  Rymer,  Tate, 
Duke,  and  Creech.  Dryden  was,  however,  by  far  the  larg^t  contributor  to  the  volume.  In  the 
contents  of  the  third  and  fourth  editions,  published  after  Dryden's  death,  Tonson,  or  an  editor, 
made  important  ohangree. 

The  prologues  and  epilogues  by  Dryden  have  already  been  printed  in  their  chronological 
order,  so  far  as  it  could  be  ascertained.  Of  Virgil's  Eclogues  Dryden  translated  the  fourth  and 
nindi.  These  versions  he  reprinted,  with  some  revision,  in  his  complete  translation  of  Virgfil, 
published  in  1697.  They  are  therefore  omitted  at  this  point :  the  variant  readings  of  the  earlier 
texts  are  g^ven  in  the  notes  to  the  Virgil.  Of  Dryden's  work  only  the  three  following  poems 
remain  to  be  printed  as  first  published  in  Miscellany  Poems,  1684.  The  text  follows  the  first 
edition.] 


OVID'S   ELEGIES 

BOOK  II,   ELEGY  XIX 

[This  translation  is  from  the  Amores  of 
Ovid.  Dryden  later  translated  two  more  ele- 
gies from  the  same  book:  these  are  given 
below  (pp.  729, 730),  under  the  title  of  Ovid*s 
Amours."] 

If  for  thyself  thou  wilt  not  wateh  thy  whore, 
Watoh  her  for  me,  that  I  may  love  her  more. 
What  comes  with  ease,  we  nauseously  re- 
ceive: 


Who  but  a  sot  would  scorn  to  love  with 

leave  ? 
With  hopes  and  fears  my  flames  are  blown 

up  higher: 
Make  me  despair,  and  then  I  can  desire. 
Give  me  a  jilt  to  tease  my  jealous  mind; 
Deceits  are  virtues  iu  the  female  kind. 
Corinna  my  fantastic  humor  knew, 
Play'd  trick  for  trick,  and  kept  herself  still 

new:  10 

She,  that  next  night  I  might  the  sharper 

come. 
Fell  out  with  me,  and  sent  me  fasting  home ; 
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Or  some  pretenee  to  lie  alone  would  take; 

Whene'er  she  pleas'd,  her  head  and  teeth 
would  ache: 

Till,  haying  won  me  to  the  highest  strain, 

She  took  occasion  to  be  sweet  again. 

With  what  a  gust,  ye  gods,  we  then  im- 
farac'dl 

How  everj  kiss  was  dearer  than  the  last ! 
Thou  whom  I  now  adore,  be  edified; 

Take  care  that  I  may  often  be  denied.      20 

Forget  the  promised  hour,  or  feign  some 
fright, 

Make  me  lie  rough  on  bulks  each  other 
night. 

These  are  the  arts  that  best  secure  thy 
reign. 

And  this  the  food  that  must  my  fires  main- 
tain. 

Gross  easy  love  does,  like  gross  diet,  pall, 

In  squeasy  stomachs  honey  turns  to  gall. 

Had  Danae  not  been  kept  in  brazen  tow'rs, 

Jove  had  not  thought  her  worth  his  golden 
show'rs. 

When  Juno  to  a  cow  tum'd  lo's  shape,     29 

The  watchman  help'd  her  to  a  second  leap. 

Let  him  who  loves  an  easy  Whetstone  whore, 

Flnck  leaves  from  trees,  and  drink  the  com- 
mon shore. 

The  jilting  harlot  strikes  the  surest  blow, 

A  truth  which  I  by  sad  experience  know. 

The  kind  poor  constant  creature  we  despise; 

Man  but  pursues  the  quarry  while  it  flies. 
But  thou,  dull  husband  of  a  wife  too  fair. 

Stand  on  thy  guard,  and  watch  the  precious 
ware; 

If  creaking  doors,  or  barking  dogs  thou  hear, 

Or  windows  scratched,  suspect  a  rival  there. 

An  orange-wench  would  tempt  thy  wife 
abroad;  41 

Rick  her,  for  she 's  a  letter-bearing  bawd; 

In  short,  be  jealous  as  the  Devil  in  hell ! 

And  set  my  wit  on  work  to  cheat  thee  well. 

The  sneaking  city-cuckold  is  my  foe; 

I  scorn  to  strike,  but  when  he  wards  the 
blow. 

Look  to  thy  hits,  and  leave  off  thy  conniv- 

1 11  be  no  drudge  to  any  wittol  living; 

I  have  been  patient,  and  forborne  thee  long. 

In  hope  thou  wouldjst  not  pocket  up  thy 

wrong:  50 

If  no  affront  can  rouse  thee,  understand 
1 11  take  no  more  indulgence  at  thy  hand. 
What,  ne'er  to  be  forbid  thy  house,  and 

wife  ! 


Damn  him  who  loves  to  lead  so  dull  a  life. 
Now  I  can  neither  sigh,  nor  whine,  nor  pray; 
All  those  occasions  thou  hast  ta'en  away. 
Why  art  thou  so  incorrigibly  civil  ? 
Do  somewhat  I  may  wish  thee  at  the  Devil. 
For  shame  be  no  accomplice  in  my  treason, 
A  pimping  husband  is  too  much  in  reason.  60 
Once  more  wear  horns,  before  I  quite  for- 
sake her. 
In  hopes  whereof,  I  rest  thy  cuckold-maker. 


AMARYLLIS 

OR,  THE    THIRD    IDYLLIUM  OF  THEOCRI- 
TUS, paraphras'd 

To  AmaryUis  love  compels  my  way; 
My  browzing  goats  upon  the   mountains 
stray: 

0  Tityrus,  tend  them  well,  and  see  them 

fed 
In  pastures  fresh,  and  to  their  watering 

led; 
And  'ware  the  ridgeling  with  his  butting 

head. 
Ah,  beauteous  nymph,  can  you  forget  your 

love. 
The  conscious  grottos,  and  the  shady  grove; 
Where  stretch^  at  ease  your  tender  limbs 

were  laid. 
Tour  nameless  beauties  nakedly  display'd  ? 
Then  I  was  call'd  your  darling,  your  de- 
sire, 10 
With  kisses  such  as  set  my  soul  on  fire; 
But  you  are  chang'd,  yet  I  am  still  the 

same; 
My  heart  maintains  for  both  a  double  flame ; 
Griev'd,  but  unmov'd,  and  patient  of  your 

scorn: 
So  faithful  I,  and  you  so  much  forsworn  ! 

1  die,  and  death  will  finish  all  my  pain; 
Yet,  ere  I  die,  behold  me  once  again: 

Am  I  so  much  deform 'd,  so  changed  of  late  ? 
What  partial  judges  are  our  love  and  hate  1 
Ten  wudings  have  I  gather'd  for  my  dear;  20 
How  ruddy  like  your  lips  their  streaks  ap- 
pear 1 
Far  off  you  view'd  them  with  a  long^g  eye 
Upon  the  topmost  branch  (the  tree  was 

high): 
Yet  nimbly  up,  from  bough  to  bough  I 

swerv'd, 
And  for   to-morrow  have   ten   more   re- 
serv'd. 
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Look  on  me  kindly,  and  some  pity  shew. 
Or  give  me  leave  at  least  to  look  on  you. 
Some  god  transform  me  by  his  heavenly 

pow'r 
Ev'n  to  a  bee  to  buzz  within  your  bow'r, 
The  winding  ivy-chaplet  to  invade,  30 

And  folded  fern,  that  your  fair  forehead 

shade. 
Now  to  my  cost  the  force  of  Love  I  find; 
The  heavy  hand  he  bears  on  humankind. 
The  milk  of  tigers  was  his  infant  food, 
Taught  from  his  tender  years  the  taste 

of  blood; 
His  brother  whelps    and   he   ran  wild 

about  the  wood. 
Ah  nymph,  train'd  up  in  his  tyrannic  court. 
To  make  the  sufferings  of  your  slaves  your 

sport! 
Unheeded  ruin  I  treacherous  delight ! 

0  polish'd  hardness,  softened  to  the  sight  f  40 
Whose  radiant  eyes  your  ebon  brows  adorn. 
Like  midnight  those,  and  these  like  break 

of  mom  f 
Smile  once   again,  revive  me   with  your 

charms; 
And  let  me  die  contented  in  your  arms. 

1  would  not  ask  to  live  another  day. 
Might  I  but  sweetly  kiss  my  soul  away. 
Ah,  why  am  I  from  empty  joys  debarred  ? 
For  kisses  are  but  empty  when  compared. 
I  rave,  and  in  my  raging  fit  shall  tear 
The   garland   which   I  wove   for   you  to 

wear,  50 

Of  parsley,  with  a  wreath  of  ivy  bound, 
And  border'd  with  a  rosy  edging  round. 
What  pangs  I  feel,  unpitied  and  unheard  I 
Since  1  must  die,  why  is  my  fate  deferr'd  f 
I  strip  my  body  of  my  shepherd's  frock: 
Behold  that  dreadful  dowi^all  of  a  rock. 
Where  yon  old  fisher  views  the  waves  from 

high ! 
'T  is  that  convenient  leap  I  mean  to  try. 
You  would  be  pleas'd  to  see  me  plunge  to 

shore. 
But  better  pleas'd,   if   I  should  rise  no 

more.  60 

I  might  have  read  my  fortune  long  a^o. 
When,  seeking  my  success  in  love  to  know^ 
I  tried  th'  infallible  prophetic  way, 
A  poppy-leaf  upon  my  palm  to  lay: 
I  struck,  and  yet  no  lucky  crack  did  follow; 
Yet  I  struck  hard,  and  yet  the  leaf  lay 

hollow: 
And,  which  was  worse,  if  any  worse  could 

prove. 


The  withering  leaf  foreshew'd  your  wither- 
ing love. 
Yet  farther  (ah,  how  far  a  lover  dares  1) 
My  last    recourse    I    had    to    sieve  and 

shears;  70 

And  told  the  witch  Agree  my  disease: 
(Agreo,  that  in  harvest  us'd  to  lease: 
But  harvest  done,  to  charwork  did  aspire; 
Meat,  drink,  and  twopence  was  her  daily 

hire.) 
To  work  she  went,  her  charms  she  mut- 
tered o'er, 
And  yet  the  resty  sieve  wagg'd  ne'er  the 

more; 
I    wept    for    woe,  the    testy    beldame 

swore; 
And,  foaming  with  her  god,  foretold  my 

fate; 
That  I  was  doom'd  to  love,  and  you  to  hate. 
A  milk-white  goat  for  you  I  did  provide;  80 
Two  milk-white  kids  run  frisking  by  her 

side. 
For  which  the  nut-brown  lass,  Erithacis, 
Full  often  offer'd  many  a  savory  kiss. 
Hers  they  shall  be,  since  you  refuse  the 

price: 
What  madman  would  o'erstand  his  market 

twice  ? 
My  right  eye  itches,  some  good  luck  is  ] 

near,  I 

Perhaps  my  Amaryllis  may  appear;  j 

I  '11  set  up  such  a  note  as  she  shall  hear.  J 
What    nymph    but    my    melodious    voice 

would  move  ? 
She  must  be  fiint,  if  she  refuse  my  love.  90 
Hippomenes,  who  ran  with  noble  strife     '\ 
To  win  his  lady,  or  to  lose  his  life,  I 

(What  shift  some  men  will  make  to  get  | 

a  wife  I)  J 

Threw  down  a  golden  apple  in  her  way; 
For  all  her  haste  she  could  not  choose  but 

stay. 
Renown  said:  "Run;"  the  glittering  bribe 

cried:  "Hold;" 
The  man  might  have  been  hang'd,  but  for 

his  gold. 
Yet  some  suppose  'twas  love  (some  few 

indeed) 
That  stopp'd  the  fatal  fury  of  her  speed: 
She  saw,  she  sigh'd;  her  nimble  feet  re- 
fuse 100 
Their  wonted  speed,  and  she  took  pains  to 

lose. 
A  prophet  some,  and  some  a  poet  cry, 
(No  matter  which,  so  neither  of  them  lie,) 
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From  steepj  Othrys'  top  to  Pylns  drove 
His  herd;  and  for  his  pains  enjoy 'd  his 

love: 
If  such  another  waeer  should  be  laid, 
I  '11  find  the  man,  if  yon  can  find  the  maid. 
Why  name  I  men,  when  Love  extended 

finds 
His  pow'r  on  high,  and  in  celestial  minds  ? 
Venos  the  shepheid's  homely  habit  took,  no 
And  mana^'d  something  else  besides  the 

crook; 
Nay,  when  Adonis  died,  was  heard  to  roar, 
And  neTer  from   her  heart  forgave  the 

boar. 
How  blest  is  fair  Endymion  with  his  Moon, 
Who  sleeps  on  Latmos'  top  from  night  to 

noon! 
What  Jason  from  Medea's  love  possess'd, 
You  shall  not  hear,  but  know  't  is  like  the 

rest. 
My  aching  head  can  scarce  support  the 

pain; 
This  cursed  love  will  surely  turn  my  brain: 
Feel  how  it  shoots,  and  yet  you  take  no 

pity;  lao 

Nay,  then  't  is  time  to  end  my  doleful  ditty. 
A  clammy  sweat  does  o'er  my   temples 

creep; 
My  heavy  eyes  are  urg'd  with  iron  sleep: 
I  lay  me  down  to  gasp  my  latest  breath. 
The  wolves   wiU  get  a  breakfast  by  my 

death; 
Tet  scarce  enough  their  hunger  to  supply. 
For  love  has  made  me  carrion  ere  I  die. 


THE  TEARS    OF    AMYNTA,    FOR 
THE  DEATH  OF  DAMON 

SONG 

On  a  bank,  beside  a  willow, 

Heav'n  her  cov'ring,  earth  her  pillow. 

Sad  Amynta  sigh'd  alone; 
From  the  cheerless  dawn  of  morning 
Till  the  dews  of  night  returning. 
Singing  thus,  she  made  her  moan; 
"  Hope  is  banish'd, 
Joys  are  vanish'd, 
Damon,  my  belov'd,  is  gone  f 

**  Time,  I  dare  thee  to  discover  10 

Such  a  youth,  and  such  a  lover; 

O,  so  true,  so  kind  was  he  ! 
Damon  was  the  pride  of  nature, 
Charming  in  bis  every  featuire; 
Damon  liv'd  alone  for  me: 
Melting  kisses, 
Murmuring  blisses ; 
Who  so  liv'd  and  lov'd  as  we  I 

"  Never  shall  we  curse  the  morning, 
Never  bless  the  night  returning,  ao 

Sweet  embraces  to  restore; 
Never  shall  we  both  lie  dying. 
Nature  failing,  love  supplying 
All  the  joys  he  drained  before. 
Death,  come  end  me. 
To  befriend  me; 
Love  and  Damon  are  no  more." 


PROLOGUE   TO   THE   DISAP- 
POINTMENT 

OR,   THE  MOTHER  IN  FASHION 
SPOKEN  BY  MR.  BETTERTON 

[This  play,  by  Soatheme,  was  acted  and 
printed  in  1684 ;  it  is  noted  in  the  Term  Cata- 
logue for  Trinity  Term  (June)  of  that  year. 
The  prologue  was  reprintBd  in  the  third  edi- 
tion, 1702,  of  Miacellany  Poems,  the  First  Part, 
vith  the  heading,  A  Prologue,  spoken  by  Mr. 
Betterton,  written  by  Mr.  Dryden.  The  present 
text  follows  that  printed  witii  the  play  in  1684. 
On  the  epilogue  to  the  same  play,  see  Appen- 
dix I,  p.  920,  below.] 

How  comes  it,  gentlemen,  that  nowadays. 
When  all  of  you  so  shrewdly  judge  of  plays, 


Our  poets  tax  you  still  with  want  of  sense  ? 
All  prologues  treat  you  at  your  own  ex- 
pense. 
Sharp  citizens  a  wiser  way  can  go; 
They  make  you  fools,  but  never  c^  you  so. 
They  in  good  manners  seldom  make  a  slip. 
But  treat  a  common  whore  with  ladyship; 
But  here  each  saucv  wit  at  random  writes. 
And  uses  ladies  as  he  uses  knights.  10 

Our  author,  young,  and  grateful  in  his  na- 
ture. 
Vows  that  from  him  no  nymph  deserves  a 

satire; 
Nor  will  he  ever  draw  —  I  mean  his  rhyme. 
Against  the  sweet  partaker  of  his  crime. 
Nor  is  he  yet  so  bold  an  undertaker. 
To  call  men  fools :  't  is  railing  at  their  Maker. 
Besides,  he  fears  to  split  upon  that  shelf; 
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He 's  Yoimg  enough  to  be  9, fop  himself: 
And,  if  his  praise  can  bring  you  all  abed, 
He  swears  such  hopeful  jouth  no  nation 
ever  bred.  ao 

Your  nurses,  we  presume,  in  such  a 

case. 
Your  father  chose,  because  he  lik'd  the 

face; 
And,  often,  they  supplied  your  mother's 

place. 
The  d^  nurse  was  your  mother's  ancient 

maid. 
Who  knew  some  former  slip  she  ne'er  be- 

tray'd. 
Betwirt  'em  both,  for  mUk  and  sugar  candy. 
Your  sucking  bottles  were  well  stor'd  with 

brandy. 
Your  father,  to  initiate  your  discourse,     1 
Meant  to  have  taught  you  first  to  swear  I 

and  curse,  | 

But  was  prevented  by  each  careful  nurse.  J 
For,  leaving  dad  and  mam,  as  names  too 

common,  31 

They  taught  you  certain  parts  of  man  and 

woman. 
t  pass  your  schools;  for  there,  when  first 
'  you  came. 

You  would  be  sure  to  learn  the  Latin  name. 
Li  colleges  you  scom'd  their  art  of  think- 
ing, 
But  leam'd  all  moods  and  figures  of  good 

drinking: 
Thence  come  to  town,  you  practice  play,  to 

know 
The  virtues  of  the  high  dice,  and  the  low. 
Each  thinks  himself  a  sharper  most  pro- 
found: 
He  cheats  by  pence,  is  cheated  by  the 

pound.  40 

With  these  perfections,  and  what  else  he 

gleans. 
The  spark  sets  up  for  love  behind  our 

scenes; 

Hot  in  pursuit  of  princesses  and  queens.  ^ 
There,  if  they  know  their  man,  with  cun- 
ning carriage. 
Twenty  to  one  but  it  concludes  in  marriage. 
He  hires  some  homely  room,  love's  fruits 

to  gather, 
And  garret-high  rebels  against  his  &ther. 
But  he  once  dead  — 
Brings  her  in  triumph,  with  her  portion, 

down, 
A  twillet,  dressing  box,  and  half  a  crown. 


Some  marry  first,  and  then  they  fall  to 
scouring,  51 

Which  is,  refining  marriage  into  whoring. 

Our  women  batten  well  on  their  good  na- 
ture; 

All  they  can  rap  and  rend  for  the  dear 
creature. 

But  while  abroad  so  liberal  the  doU  is. 

Poor  spouse  at  home  as  ragged  as  a  colt  is. 

Last,  some  there  are,  who  take  their  first 
degrees 

Of  lewdness  in  our  middle  galleries; 

The  doughty  btdlies  enter  bToodv  drunk, 

Livade  uid  grabble  one  another's  punk :  60 

They  caterwaul,  and  make  a  dismal  it>ut; 

Call  sons  of  whores,  and  strike,  but  ne'er 
\ne  out: 

Thus,  whde  for  paltry  punk  they  roar  and 
stickle. 

They  make  it  bawdier  than  a  conventicle. 


EPILOGUE  TO   CONSTANTINE 
THE  GREAT 

SPOKEN  BY  MRS.   COOKE 

[This  tragedy,  by  Lee,  was  first  printed  in 
1684.  The  epilogue  is  not  assigned  to  Drydtm 
in  this  edition  or  in  the  early  ooUeoted  editions 
of  Lee's  works.  It  appears,  however,  in  the 
third  edition,  1702,  of  Miscellany  Poems^  the 
First  Party  with  the  words,  "  written  by  Mr. 
Dryden,"  after  the  title.  The  present  text  fol- 
lows that  printed  with  the  play  in  1684.] 

Our  hero's  happy  in  the  play's  conclu- 
sion; 

The  holy  rogue  at  last  has  met  confusion: 

Tho'  Arius  all  along  appear'd  a  saint. 

The  last  act  shew'd  him  a  True  Protes- 
tant. 

Eusebius  (for  you  know  I  read  Greek  au- 
thors) 

Reports  that,  after  all  these  plots  and 
slaughters. 

The  court  of  Constantine  was  full  of  glory, 

And  every  Trimmer  tum'd  Addressing 
Tory. 

They  foUow'd  him  in  herds  as  they  were 
mad; 

When  Clause  was  king,  then  all  the  world 
was  glad:  10 

Whigs  kept  the  places  they  possess'd  be- 
fore. 

And  most  were  in  a  way  of  getting  more; 
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Which  was  as  much  as  saying:   ''Gentle- 
men, 

Here's  power  and    monej  to  be  rogues 
again." 

Indeed  there  were  a  sort  of  peaking  tools, 

(Some  caU  them  modest,  but  I  call  'em 
fools,) 

Men  much  more  loyal,  tho'  not  half  so 
loud; 

But  these  poor  devils  were  cast  behind  the 
crowd; 

For  bold  knaves  thrive  without  one  grain 
of  sense, 

But  good  men  starve  for  want  of  impu- 
dence, ao 

Besides  all  these,  there  were  a  sort  of 
wights, 

(I  think  my  author  calls  them  Teckelites,) 

Such  hearty  rogues  against  the  king  and 
laws. 

They  favor'd  even  a  foreign  rebel's  cause. 

When  their  own  damn'd  design  was  quash'd 
and  aw'd. 

At  least   they  gave  it  their  good  word 
abroad. 

As  many  a  man,  who,  for  a  quiet  life, 

Breeds  out  his   bastard,  not  to  nose   his 
wife; 

Thus  o'er  their  darling  plot  these  Trim- 
mers cry, 

And  tho'  they  cannot  keep  it  in  their 
eye,  30 

They  bind  it  prentice  to  Count  Teckely. 

They  believe  not  the  last  plot:  may  I  be 
curst, 

If  I  believe  they  e'er  believ'd  the  first  f 

No  wonder  their  own  plot  no  plot  they 
think; 

The  man  that  makes  it,  never  smells  the 
stink. 

And,  now  it  comes  into  my  head,  1 11  tell 

Why  these  damn'd  Trimmers  lov'd   the 
Turks  so  well. 

The  original  Trimmer,  tho'  a  friend  to  no 
man. 

Yet  in  his  heart  ador'd  a  pretty  woman; 

He  knew  that  Mahomet  laid  up  for  ever 

Kmd  black-ey'd  rogues  for  every  true  be- 
liever; 41 

Andy  which  was  more  than  mortal  man  e'er 
tasted, 

One  pleasure  that  for  threescore  twelve- 
months lasted. 

To  turn  for  this  may  surely  be  forgiven: 

Who  'd  not  be  ciroumcis'd  for  such  a  heav'n ! 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  ROSCOMMON, 
ON  HIS  EXCELLENT  ESSAY  ON 
TRANSLATED  VERSE 

[An  Essay  on  Translated  Verses  by  Went- 
worth  Dillon,  Earl  of  Rosoommon,  was  first 
published  in  1684 ;  a  second  edition,  ''corrected 
and  enlarged,"  appeared  the  next  year.  Dxy- 
den's  poem  is  pre&ced  to  both  editions ;  in  the 
second  it  is  slightly  revised.  Dryden  several 
times  refers  to  Koeoommon  with  warm  admi- 
ration :  see  his  Preface  to  Ovid's  Epistles  (p.  90, 
above),  his  Preface  to  Sylvcs  (pp.  176, 178, 179, 
below),  and  his  Dedication  of  the  ^nas  (p.  614, 
below).  In  1683  Roscommon  prefixed  a  com- 
plimentary poem  to  the  third  issue  of  Beligio 
Xaici, 

The  present  text  follows  the  second  edi- 
tion.] 

Whether  the  fruitful  Nile,  or  Tyrian  shore. 
The  seeds  of  arts  and  infant  science  bore, 
T  is  sure  the  noble  plant,  translated  first^ 
Advanc'd  its  head  in  Grecian  gardens  nnrs'd. 
The  Grecians  added  verse;   their  tuneful 

tongue 
Made  nature  first  and  nature's  Grod  their 

song. 
Nor  stopp^  translation  here;  for  conquer- 
ing Rome 
With  Grecian  spoils  brought  Grecian  num- 
bers home, 
Enrich'd  by  those  Athenian  Muses  more 
Than  all  the  vanquish'd  world  could  yield 
before;  10 

Till  barb'rous  nations,  and  more  barb'rous 

times, 
Debas'd  the  majesty  of  verse  to  rhymes; 
Those  rude  at   first:   a  kind  of   hobblmg 

prose. 
That  limp'd  along,  and  tinkled  in  the  close. 
But  Italy,  reviving  from  the  trance 
Of  Vandal,  Goth,  and  monkish  ignorance. 
With    pauses,  cadence,  and   well-vowel'd 

words, 
And  all  the  graces  a  good  ear  affords. 
Made  rhyme  an  art,  and  Dante's  polish'd 

pa^ 
Restor  d  a  silver,  not  a  golden  age.  20 

Then  Petrarch  f ollow'd,  and  in  him  we  see 
What  rhyme  improv'd  in  all  its  height 

can  be: 
At  best  a  pleasing  sound,  and  fair  bar- 
barity. 
The  French  pursued  their  steps ;  and  Britain, 

last. 
In  manly  sweetness  all  the  rest  surpass'd 
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The  wit  of  Greece,  the  giuyity  of  Rome, 
Appear  exalted  in  the  British  loom; 
The  Muses*  empire  is  restored  again, 
In  Charles  his  reign,  and  bj  Roscommon's 

pen. 
Yet  modestly  he  does  his  work  survey,    30 
And  calls  a  finished  poem  an  Essay  ; 
For  all  the  needful  rules  are  scattered  ^ 

here; 
Truth  smoothly  told,  and  pleasantly  se- 
vere; ^ 
So  well  is  art  disguis'd,  for  nature  to  ap- 
pear. 
Nor  need  those  rules,  to  give  translation 

light: 
His  own  example  is  a  flame  so  bright. 
That  he  who  but  arrives  to  copy  well, 
Ungpiided   will  advance,   unknowing   will 

excel. 
Scarce  his  own  Horace  could  such  rules 

ordain, 
Or  his  own  Virgil  sing  a  nobler  strain.      40 
How  much  in  hun  may  rising  Ireland  boast. 
How   much  in  gaining  him    has   Britain 

lost! 
Their  island  in  revenge  has  ours  reclaim 'd; 
The  more  instructed  we,  the  more  we  still 

are  sham'd. 
'Tis  well  for  us  his  generous  blood  did 

flow, 
Deriv'd  from  British  channels  long  ago; 
That  here  his  conquering  ancestors  were 

nurs'd. 
And  Ireland  but  translated  England  first: 
By  this  reprisal  we  regain  our  right, 
Else  must  the  two  contending  nations  fight; 
A  nobler  quarrel  for  his  native  earth,        51 
Than  what  divided  Greece  for  Homer's 

birth. 
To   what  perfection  will  our  tongue  ar- 
rive. 
How  will  invention  and  translation  thrive, 
When  authors  nobly  bom  will  bear  their 

And  not  disdain  th'  inglorious  praise  of 
artl 

Great  generals  thus,  descending  from  com- 
mand. 

With  their  own  toil  provoke  the  soldier's 
hand. 

How  will  sweet  Ovid's  ghost  be  pleas'd  to 
hear 

His   fame   augmented  by  an  TJwBftriof 
English  peer;  60  ^"^^ 

How  he  embellishes  his  Helen's  loves. 


Outdoes  his  softness,  and  his  sense   im- 
proves ? 

When  these  translate,  and  teach  translators 
too. 

Nor  firstling  kid,  nor  anv  vulgar  vow 

Should  at  Apollo's  graternl  altar  stand: 

Roscommon   writes;  to  that  auspicious 
hand, 

Muse,  feed  the  bull  that  spurns  the  yel- 
low sand: 

Roscommon,  whom  both  court  and  camps 
commend. 

True   to  his  prince,  and  faithful  to   his 
friend; 

Roscommon,  first  in  fields  of  honor  known,  1 

First  in  the  peaceful  triumphs  of   the 
gown,  71  > 

Who  both  Minervas  justly  makes  his 
own.  J 

Now  let  the  few  beloVd  by  Jove,  and 
they 

Whom    infus'd    Titan    form'd    of    better 
clay. 

On  equal  terms  with  ancient  wit  in^^. 

Nor  mighty  Homer  fear,  nor  sacred  Virgil's 
pa^: 

Our  English  palace  opens  wide  in  state, 

And  without  stooping  they  may  pass  the 
gate. 


TO    THE    MEMORY    OF    MR. 
OLDHAM 

[John  Oldham,  after  Dryden  and  Botler  the 
ablest  satirist  of  the  Restoration  period,  died 
on  December  0, 1683,  at  the  age  of  thirty.  To 
an  edition  of  his  Remains  in  Verse  and  Prostj 
published  late  in  the  next  year,  Dryden  pre- 
fixed the  following  noble  tribute.] 

Farewell,  too  little,  and  too  lately  known. 
Whom  I  began  to  think  and  call  my  own: 
For  sure  our  souls  were  near  allied^  and 

thine 
Cast  in  the  same  poetic  mold  with  mine.  . 
One  common  note  on  either  lyre  did  strike, 
And  knaves  and  fools  we  both  abhorr'd 

alike. 
To  the  same  goal  did  both  our  studies 

drive; 
The  last  set  out  the  soonest  did  arrive. 
Thus  Nisus  fell  upon  the  slippery  place. 
While  his  young  friend  perform  d  and  won 

the  race.  10 
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0  early  ripe !  to  thy  abundant  store 
What    oonld    advancing  age  have  added 

more? 
It  might   (what  nature    never  gives  the 

young) 
Have  taught  the  numbers  of  thy  native 

tongue. 
But  satire  needs  not  those,  and  wit  will 

shine 
Thro'  the  harsh  cadence  of  a  rugged  line: 
A  noble  error,  and  but  seldom  made, 
When  poets  are  by  too  much  force  be- 
trayed. 


Thy  generous .  fruits,  tho'  gather'd  ere  1 

their  prime,  I 

Still  shewed  a  quickness;  and  maturing  I 

time  2o  I 

But  mellows  what  we  write  to  the  dull  I 

sweets  of  rhyme.  J 

Once  more,  hail  and  farewell;  farewell, 

thou  young. 
But  ah  too  short,  Maccellus  of  our  tongue; 
Thy  brows   with    ivy,  and    with    laurels 

bound; 
But  fate  and  gloomy  night  encompass  thee 

around. 


POEMS   INCLUDED   IN    SYLV^E  (THE   SECOND 
MISCELLANY),    1685 

[Encoaraged  by  the  success  of  JUxscdlany  Poems,  1684,  Tonson  and  Dryden  undertook  a  second 
Tolome  of  similur  character,  vrhioh.  was  published  in  1685  with  a  title  reading,  Sylvce,  or  The 
Second  Part  of  Poetical  Miscellanies  ;  and  with  the  motto : 

NtmdeficUaUer 

Aureua^  et  timUi/rondewU  virga  metaUo. —  Yiba. 

This  book  is  generally  referred  to  as  the  Second  Miscellany.  Second,  third,  and  fourth  editions  fol- 
lowed in  ihe  same  years  as  those  of  its  predecessor :  1692, 1702,  and  1716.  The  third  edition  adds 
to  the  title  the  words.  Published  by  Mr,  Dryden;  the  titie  of  the  fourth  edition  reads,  The  Second 
Part  of  Miscellany  Poems.  .  .  .  Publish'd  by  Mr.  Dryden.  On  the  Sylva  a  passage  in  a  letter  from 
Dryden  to  Tonson,  dated  by  Malone  (I,  2, 21)  in  August  or  September,  1684,  is  o£  much  interest : 
**  Your  opinion  of  the  Mboellanyes  is  likewise  mine :  I  will  for  once  lay  by  the  Religio  Laid 
tUl  another  time.  But  I  must  also  add,  that  since  we  are  to  have  nothing  but  new,  I  am  re- 
solved we  will  have  nothing  but  §^ood,  whomever  we  disoblige.  Tou  will  have  of  mine,  four 
Odes  of  Horace,  which  I  have  already  translated ;  another  small  translation  of  forty  lines  from 
Lucretius ;  the  whole  story  of  Nisus  and  Eurialus,  both  in  the  fifth  and  the  ninth  of  Virgil^s 
Eneids :  and  I  care  not  who  translates  them  beside  me,  for  let  him  be  friend  or  foe,  I  will  please 
myself,  and  not  g^ve  off  in  consideration  of  any  man.  There  will  be  forty  lines  more  of  Vi^g^il  in 
another  place,  to  answer  those  of  Lncretins :  I  meane  those  very  lines  which  Montagne  has  com- 
pared in  those  two  poets ;  and  Homer  shall  sleep  on  for  me,  —  I  will  not  now  meddle  with  him." 
Eyidently  Tonson  proposed  that  no  reprinted  work  be  included  in  the  new  volume,  and  Dryden 
followed  his  suggestion. 

After  Dryden's  preface,  the  Sylvce  opens  with  his  translations  from  Virg^,  Lucretius,  Theocri- 
tus, and  Horace.  Otiier  translations,  mainly  anonymous,  with  a  few  original  poems,  make  up 
the  rest  of  the  volume.  Among  the  contributions  is  a  Latin  poem,  Horti  Arlingtoniani,  ad  Cla- 
rissimum  Daminum,  Henricum,  Comitem  ArlingtonioBj  ^.,  by  Charles  Dryden,  eldest  son  of  the 
poet.  In  the  contents  of  the  third  and  fourth  editions  of  the  Sylva,  as  of  its  predecessor,  Ton- 
son,  or  an  editor,  made  important  changes. 

When  Dryden  made  his  complete  translation  of  Virgil,  he  rewrote  thoroughly  the  episodes 
from  the  j^neid  included  in  the  Sylvcs,  His  earlier  texts  are  onutted  at  the  present  point,  but 
are  given  in  Appendix  IIj  pp.  021-928,  below.] 


PREFACE 

Fob  this  last  half-year  I  have  been  troubled 
with  the  disease  (as  I  may  call  it)  of  tauos- 
lation.  The  cold  prose  fits  of  it,  which  are 
always  the  most  tedious  with  me,  were  spent 
in  the  History  of  the  League ;  the  hot,  which 


succeeded  them,  in  this  volume  of  verse  mis- 
cellanies. The  truth  is,  I  fancied  to  myself  a 
kind  of  ease  in  the  change  of  the  paroxysm ; 
never  suspecting  but  the  humor  would  have 
wasted  itself  in  two  or  three  pastorals  of 
Theocritus,  and  as  many  odes  of  Horace.  But 
finding,  or  at  least  thinking  I  found,  some- 
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tlimg  that  was  more  pleasing  in  them  than  my 
ordinary  productions,  I  encouraged  myself  to 
renew  my  old  acquaintance  with  Lucretius  and 
Virgil ;  and  immediately  fiz'd  upon  some  parts 
of  tiiem,  which  had  most  affected  me  in  the 
reading^.  These  were  my  natural  impulses  for 
the  undertaking ;  but  there  was  an  accidental 
motive  which  was  full  as  forcible,  and  Qod  for- 
give him  who  was  the  occasion  of  it.  It  was  my 
Lord  Roscommon's  Esfay  on  Translated  Verse  ; 
which  made  me  uneasy  till  I  tried  whether  or 
no  I  was  capable  of  following  his  rules,  and 
of  reducing  Uie  speculation  into  practice.  For 
many  a  fair  precept  in  poetry  is  like  a  seeming 
demonstration  in  the  mathematics,  very  spe- 
cious in  the  diagram,  but  failing  in  the  me- 
chanic operation.  I  think  I  have  generally 
observM  ids  instructions;  I  am  sure  my  rea- 
son is  sufficiently  convinced  both  of  their  truth 
and  usefulness;  which,  in  other  words,  is  to 
confess  no  less  a  vanity,  than  to  pretend  that  I 
have  at  least  in  some  places  made  examples  to 
his  rules.  Yet,  withal,  I  must  acknowledge 
that  I  have  many  times  exceeded  my  com- 
mission ;  for  I  have  both  added  and  omitted, 
and  even  sometimes  very  boldly  made  such 
expositions  of  my  authors,  as  no  Dutch  com- 
mentator will  forgive  me.  Perhaps,  in  such 
Xwrticular  passages,  I  have  thought  that  I  dis- 
covered some  beauty  yet  undiscovered  by  those 
pedants,  which  none  but  a  poet  could  have 
found.  Where  I  have  taken  away  some  of 
their  expressions,  and  cut  them  shorter,  it  may 
possibly  be  on  this  consideration,  that  what 
was  beautiful  in  the  Greek  or  Latin,  would 
not  appear  so  shining  in  the  English;  and 
where  I  have  enlarged  them,  I  desire  the  false 
critics  would  not  always  think  that  those 
thoughts  are  wholly  mine,  but  that  either  they 
are  secretly  in  the  poet,  or  may  be  fairly  de- 
duced from  him ;  or  at  least,  if  both  those  con- 
siderations should  fail,  that  my  own  is  of  a 
iece  with  bis,  and  that  if  he  were  living,  and 
an  Englishman,  they  are  such  as  he  would 
/^probably  have  written. 

For,  after  all,  a  translator  is  to  make  hb 
author  appear  as  charming  as  possibly  he  can, 
provided  he  maintains  his  character,  and 
makes  him  not  unlike  himself.  Translation  is 
a  kind  of  drawing  after  the  life,  where  every- 
one will  acknowledge  there  is  a  double  sort  of 
likeness,  a  good  one  and  a  bad.  'T  is  one  thing 
to  draw  the  outlines  true,  the  features  like,  the 
proportions  exact,  the  coloring  itself  i>erhap6 
tolerable ;  and  another  thing  to  make  idl  these 
graceful,  by  the  posture,  the  shadowings,  and 
chiefly  by  ihe  spirit  which  animates  the  whole. 
I  cannot,  without  some  indignation,  look  on  an 
ill  copy  of  an  excellent  original.  Much  less 
can  I  behold  with  patience  Vuml,  Homer,  and 
-sdme  others,  whose  beauties  I  have  been  en- 
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deavoring  all  my  life  to  imitate,^  abus'd,  as 
I  may  say,  to  their  faces,  by  a  botching  inter- 
preter. What  English  readers,  unacquainted 
with  Greek  or  Latin,  will  believe  me,  or  any 
other  man,  when  we  commend  those  authors, 
and  confess  we  derive.  aU  that  is  pardonable  in 
us  from  their  fountains,  if  they  take  those  to 
be  the  same  poets,  whom  our  Oelebys  have 
translated?  But  I  dare  assure  mem  that  a\ 
good  poet  is  no  more  like  himself,  in  a  dull  / 
translation,  than  his  carcass  would  be  to  his  / 
living  body.  There  are  many  who  understand 
Ghreek  and  Latin,  and  yet  are  ignorant  of  their 
mother  tongpie.  The  proprieties  and  delicacies 
of  the  English  are  known  to  few  :  'tis  impos- 
sible even  for  a  good  wit  to  understand  and 
practice  them,  without  the  help  of  a  liberal 
education,  long  reading,  and  dig^esting  of  those 
few  good  auuiors  we  have  amongst  us,  the 
knowledge  of  men  and  manners,  the  freedom 
of  habitudes  and  conversation  with  the  best 
company  of  both  sexes ;  and,  in  short,  without 
wearing  off  the  rust  which  he  contracted,  while 
he  was  laying  in  a  stock  of  learning.  Thus 
difficult  it  is  to  understand  the  purity  of  Eng- 
lish, and  critically  to  discern  not  only  good 
writers  from  bad,  and  a  proper  style  from  a 
corrupt,  but  also  to  distinguish  that  which  is 
pure  in  a  good  author,  from  that  which  is 
vicious  and  corrupt  in  him.  And  for  want  of  all 
these  requisites,  or  the  gpreatest  part  of  them, 
most  of  our  ingenious  young  men  take  up  some 
cried-up  English  poet  for  their  model,  adore 
him,  and  imitate  him,  as  they  think,  without 
knowing  wherein  he  is  defective,  where  he  is 
boyish  and  trifling,  wherein  either  his  thoughts 
are  improper  to  his  subject,  or  his  expressions 
unworUiy  of  his  thoughts,  or  the  turn  of  both 
is  nnharmonious. 

Thus  it  appears  necessary  that  a  man  shoulcTv 
be  a  nice  critic  in  his  mother  tongue,  before/ 
he  attempts  to  translate  a  foreign  language* 
Neither  is  it  sufficient  that  he  be  able  to  judge 
of  words  and  style,  but  he  must  be  a  master  of 
them  too;  he  must  perfectly  understand  his 
author's  tongue,  and'  absolutely  command  his 
own.  So  that,  to  be  a  thorough  translator,  he  ^ 
must  be  a  thorough  poet.  Neither  is  it  enough 
to  give  his  author's  sense  in  good  English,  in 
poetical  expressions,  and  in  musical  numbers ; 
for,  tho'  aU  these  are  exceeding  difficult  to 
perform,  there  yet  remains  a  harder  task ;  and 
'tis  a  secret  of  which  few  translators  have  suf- 
ficiently thought.  I  have  already  hinted  a  word 
or  two  concemii^  it;  that  is,  the  maintain- 
ing the  character  of  an  author,  which  distin- 
guishes him  from  aU  others,  and  makes  him 
appear  that  individual  poet  whom  you  would 
interpret  For  example,  not  only  the  thoughts, 
but  the  style  and  versification  of  Virg^  and 
Ovid,  are  very  different :  yet  I  see,  even  in  our 
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best  poets  who  have  translated  some  parts  of 
tliem,  that  they  have  oonfounded  their  several 
talents ;  and,  by  endeavoring  only  at  the  sweet- 
ness and  harmony  of  nnmbers,  have  made 
them  both  so  much  alike,  that  if  I  did  not 
know  the  originals,  I  should  never  be  able  to 
jadge  by  the  copies,  which  was  Virgil,  and 
which  was  Ovid.  It  was  objected  against  a 
late  noble  painter,  that  he  drew  many  eracef  nl 
piotores,  but  few  of  them  were  like.  And  this 
happened  to  him,  becanse  he  always  studied 
hjirwelf,  more  than  those  who  sate  to  him.  In 
such  translators  I  can  easily  distinguish  the 
hand  which  performed  the  work,  but  I  cannot 
distinguish  Uieir  poet  from  another.  Suppose 
two  authors  are  equally  sweet,  yet  there  is  a 
great  distinction  to  be  made  in  sweetness,  as 
m  that  of  sugar,  and  that  of  honey.  I  can 
make  the  difference  more  plain,  by  giving  you 
(if  it  be  worth  knowing)  my  own  method  of 
prooeeding,  in  my  translations  out  of  four  sev- 
eral poets  in  this  volume :  Virgil,  Theocritus, 
Lucretius,  and  Horace.  In  each  of  these,  be- 
fore I  undertook  them,  I  considered  the  genius 
and  distingpiishing  character  of  my  author.  I 
look*d  on  Virgil  as  a  succinct,  and  grave  ma- 
jestic writer ;  one  who  weighed  not  only  every 
thought,  but  every  word  and  syllable :  who  was 
still  aiming  to  crowd  his  sense  into  as  narrow  a 
compass  as  possibly  he  could ;  for  which  reason 
he  is  so  very  figurative,  that  he  requires  (I  may 
almost  say)  a  grammar  apart  to  construe  him. 
His  verse  is  everywhere  sounding  the  very 
thing  in  your  ears,  whose  sense  it  bears ;  yet 
the  numbers  are  perpetually  varied,  to  increase 
the  delight  of  the  reader;  so  that  the  same 
sounds  are  never  repeated  twice  together.  On 
the  contrary,  Ovid  and  CUudian,  tho*  they  write 
in  styles  differing  from  each  other,  yet  have 
each  of  them  but  one  sort  of  music  in  their 
verses.  All  the  versification  and  little  variety 
of  Ciaudian  is  included  within  the  compass  of 
four  or  five  lines,  and  then  he  begins  again  in 
the  same  tenor ;  perpetually  closing  his  sense  at 
the  end  of  a  verse,  and  tnat  verse  commonly 
which  they  call  golden,  or  two  substantives  and 
two  adjectives,  with  a  verb  betwixt  them  to 
/keep  the  peace.  Ovid,  with  all  his  sweetness, 
has  as  little  variety  of  numbers  and  sound  as 
he ;  he  is  always,  as  it  were,  upon  the  hand- 
eallop,  and  his  verse  runs  upon  carpet-ground. 
He  avoids,  like  the  other,  all  synalephas,  or 
cutting  off  one  vowel  when  it  comes  before  an- 
other in  the  following  word ;  so  that,  minding 
only  smoothness,  he  wants  both  variety  and  maj- 
esty. But  to  return  to  Virgil :  tho'  he  is  smootiii 
where  smoothness  is  requir'd,  yet  he  is  so  far 
from  affecting  it,  that  he  seems  rather  to  dis- 
dain it ;  frequently  makes  use  of  synalephas, 
and  concludes  his  sense  in  the  middle  of  his 
verse.   He  is  everywhere  above  conceits  of  epi- 


grammatio  wit,  and  gross  hyperboles ;  he  main- 
tains  majesty  in  the  midst  of  plainness;  he 
shines,  but  glares  not ;  and  is  stately  without 
ambition,  which  is  the  vice  of  Lucbn.  I  drew 
my  definition  of  poetical  wit  from  my  particular 
consideration  of  him :  for  propriety  of  thoughts 
and  words  are  only  to  be  found  in  him ;  and, 
where  they  are  proper,  they  will  be  delightful. 
Pleasure  follows  of  necessity,  as  the  effect  does 
the  cause ;  and  therefore  is  not  to  be  put  into 
the  definition.  This  exact  propriety  of  Virgil  I 
particularly  regarded,  as  a  great  part  of  his 
character;  but  must  confess,  to  my  shame, 
that  I  have  not  been  able  to  translate  any  part 
of  him  so  well,  as  to  make  him  appear  wholly 
like  himself.  For  where  the  orig^inal  is  close, 
no  version  can  reach  it  in  the  same  compass. 
Hannibal  Caro's,  in  the  Italian,  is  the  nearest,  \ 
the  most  poetical,  and  the  most  sonorous  of  / 
any  translation  of  the  jSneids:  yet,  tho*  he/' 
takes  the  advantage  of  blank  verse,  he  com-  \ 
monly  allows  two  lines  for  one  of  Virgil,  and 
does  not  always  hit  his  sense.  Tasso  tel&  us,  in 
his  letters,  that  Sperone  Speroni,  a  great  Ital^ 
ian  wit,  who  was  his  contemporary,  observed 
of  Virgil  and  Tully,  that  the  Xatin  orator  en- 
deavored to  imitate  the  copiousness  of  Homer, 
the  Gree^  poet ;  and  that  the  Latin  poet  made 
it  his  business  to  reach  the  conciseness  of 
Demosthenes,  the  Qreek  orator.  Virgil,  there- 
fore, being  so  very  sparing  of  his  words,  and 
leaving  so  much  to  be  imagined  by  the  reader,  '"^ 
can  never  be  translated  as  he  ought  in  any^ 
modem  tongue.  To  make  him  copious,  is  to  \ 
alter  his  character ;  and  to  translate  him  line  ' 
for  line  is  impossible,  because  the  Latin  is 
naturally  a  more  succinct  language  than  either 
the  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  or  even  than  the 
English,  which,  by  reason  of  its  monosyllables, 
is  far  the  most  compendious  of  them.  Virgil  is 
much  the  closest  of  any  Roman  poet,  and  the 
Latin  hexameter  has  more  feet  than  the  Eng- 
lish heroic. 

Besides  all  this,  an  author  has  the  choice  of 
his  own  thoughts  and  words,  which'  a  transla- 
tor has  not ;  he  is  confin'd  by  the  sense  of  the 
inventor  to  those  expressions  which  are  the 
nearest  to  it :  so  that  Virgil,  studying  brevity, 
and  having  the  command  of  his  own  language, 
could  bring  those  words  into  a  narrow  compass, 
which  a  translator  cannot  render  without  cir- 
cumlocutions. In  short,  they  who  have  call'd 
him  the  torture  of  grammarians,  might  also 
have  call'd  him  the  plague  of  translators ;  for/ 
he  seems  to  have  studied  not  to  be  translated. 
I  own  that,  endeavoring  to  turn  his  Nistts  and 
Ewyalus  as  close  as  I  was  able,  I  have  per- 
formed that  episode  too  literally;  that,  g^iving 
more  scope  to  Mezentius  and  Lausua,  that  ver- 
sion, which  has  more  of  the  majesty  of  Virgfil, 
has  less  of  his  conciseness ;  and  all  that  I  can 
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promise  for  myself  is  only  that  I  have  done 
both  better  than  Ogleby ,  and  perhaps  as  well  as 
Caro.  So  that,  methinkB,  I  come  like  a  male- 
factor, to  make  a  speech  upon  the  gallows, 
and  to  warn  all  other  poets,  by  my  sad  exam- 
ple, from  the  sacrilege  of  translating  Vi^ril. 
Yet,  by  considering  £m  so  carefully  as  I  did 
before  my  attempt,  I  have  made  some  faint 
resemblance  of  lum;  and,  had  I  taken  more 
time,  might  possibly  hare  succeeded  better; 
but  never  so  well,  as  to  have  satisfied  mv- 
self. 

He  who  excels  all  other  poets  in  his  own 
language,  were  it  possible  to  do  him  right, 
must  appear  above  them  in  our  tongue ;  wluch, 
as  my  Lord  Roscommon  justly  observes,  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  the  Roman  in  its  majesty : 
nearest  indeed,  but  with  a  vast  interval  betwixt 
them.  There  is  an  inimitable  g^race  in  Virgil's 
words,  and  in  them  principally  oonsLsts  that 
beauty  which  g^ves  so  unexpressible  a  pleasure 
to  him  who  best  understands  their  force.  This 
diction  of  his,  I  must  once  again  say,  is  never 
to  be  copied ;  and,  since  it  cannot,  he  will  ap- 
pear but  lame  in  the  best  translation.  The 
turns  of  his  verse,  his  breaking^,  his  propriety, 
his  numbers,  and  his  gravity,  I  have  as  far 
imitated  as  the  poverty  of  our  language  and 
the  hastiness  of  my  performance  would  allow. 
I  may  seem  sometimes  to  have  varied  from 
his  sense ;  but  I  think  the  greatest  variations 
may  be  fairly  deduced  from  him ;  and  where  I 
leave  his  commentators,  it  maybe  I  understand 
him  better  :  at  least  I  writ  without  consulting 
them  in  many  places.  But  two  particular  lines 
in  Mezentttts  and  Lattsus  I  cannot  so  easily  ex- 
cuse. They  are  indeed  remotely  allied  to  Vir- 
gil's sense ;  but  they  are  too  like  the  trifling 
tenderness  of  Ovid,  and  were  printed  before 
I  had  considered  them  enough  to  alter  them. 
The  first  of  them  I  have  forgotten,  and  can- 
not easily  retrieve,  because  the  copy  is  at  the 
press ;  the  second  is  this : 

When  LauauB  died,  I  was  already  alain. 

This  appears  pretty  enough  at  first  sight ;  but 
I  am  convinced  for  many  reasons  that  the  ex- 
pression is  too  bold;  that  Virgil  would  not 
have  said  it,  tho'  Ovid  would.  T^e  reader  may 
pardon  it,  if  he  please,  for  the  freeness  of  the 
confession ;  and  instead  of  that,  and  the  for- 
mer, admit  these  two  lines,  which  are  more 
according  to  the  author : 

Nor  a«k  I  life,  nor  fought  with  that  design ; 
As  I  had  us*d  my  fortune,  use  thoo  thine. 

Having  with  much  ado  got  clear  of  Virgil,  I 
have,  in  the  next  place,  to  consider  the  genius 
of  Lucretius,  whom  I  have  translated  more 
happily  in  those  parts  of  him  which  I  under- 
took.   If  he  was  not  of  the  best  age  of  Roman 


poetry,  he  was  at  least  of  that  which  preceded 
it;  and  he  himself  refin'd  it  to  that  degree 
of  perfection,  both  in  the  langpiage  and  the 
thoughts,  that  he  left  an  easy  task  to  Virgil ; 
who,  as  he  succeeded  him  in  time,  so  he  copied 
his  excellencies :  for  the  method  of  the  Gtorgics  . 
is  plainly  deriv'd  from  him.  Lucretius  ha^ 
chosen  a  subject  naturally  crabbed ;  he  there- 
fore adom'd  it  with  poetical  descriptions,  and 
precepts  of  morality,  in  the  beginning  and  end- 
ing of  his  books,  which  you  see  Virgil  has  im- 
itated with  great  success,  in  those  four  books, 
which  in  my  opinion  are  more  perfect  in  their  , 
kind  than  even  his  divine  JEneid8.f*Tim  luiii'" 
of  his  verse  he  has  likewise  follow'd,  in  those 
places  which  Lucretius  has  most  labor'd,  and 
some  of  his  very  lines  he  has  transplanted  . 
into  his  own  works,  without  much  variation.- 
If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  distinguishing  char- 
acter of  Lucretius  (I  mean  of  his  soul  and 
genius)  is  a  certain  kind  of  noble  pride,  and 
positive  assertion  of  his  opinions.  He  is  every- 
where confident  of  his  own  reason,  and  assuming 
an  absolute  command,  not  only  over  his  vulgar 
reader,  but  even  his  patron  Memmius.  For  he 
is  always  bidding  him  attend,  as  if  he  had 
the  rod  over  him,  and  using  a  magisterial  au- 
thority, while  he  instructs  him.  From  his  time 
to  ours,  I  know  none  so  like  him  as  our  poet 
and  philosopher  of  Malmesbury.  This  is  that 
perpetual  dictatorship  which  is  exerois'd  by 
Lucretius ;  who,  tho'  often  in  the  wrong,  yet 
seems  to  deal  bona  fide  with  his  reader,  and  tells 
him  nothing  but  what  he  thinks:  in  which 
plain  sincerity,  I  believe,  he  differs  from  our 
Hobbes,  who  could  not  but  be  convinced,  or  at 
least  doubt  of  some  eternal  truths,  which  he 
has  oppos'd.  But  for  Lucretius,  beseems  to 
disdain  all  manner  of  replies,  and  is  so  confi- 
dent of  his  cause,  that  he  is  beforehand  with 
his  antagonists ;  urging  for  them  whatever  he 
imag^n'd  they  could  say,  and  leaving  them,  as  he 
supposes,  without  an  objection  for  the  future ; 
all  this  too,  with  so  much  scorn  and  indig- 
nation, as  if  he  were  assured  of  the  triumph, 
before  he  entered  into  the  lists.  From  this  sub- 
lime and  daring  genius  of  his,  it  must  of  ne- 
cessity come  to  pass,  that  his  thoughts  must  be 
masculine,  full  of  argumentation,  and  that  suffi- 
ciently warm.  From  the  same  fiery  temper 
proceeds  the  loftiness  of  his  expressions,  and 
the  perpetual  torrent  of  his  verse,  where  the 
barrenness  of  his  subject  does  not  too  much 
constrain  the  quickness  of  his  fancy.  For  there 
is  no  doubt  to  be  made,  but  that  he  could  have 
been  everywhere  as  poetical  as  he  is  in  his  de- 
scriptions, and  in  the  moral  part  of  his  philo- 
sophy, if  he  had  not  aim'd  more  to  instruct, 
in  his  System  of  Nature,  than  to  delight.  But 
he  was  bent  upon  making  Memmius  a  mate- 
rialist, and  teaching  him  to  defy  an  invisible 
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power.  In  short,  he  was  so  much  an  atheist, 
that  he  forgot  sometimes  to  be  a  poet.  These 
axe  the  considerations  -which  I  had  of  that 
author,  before  I  attempted  to  translate  some 
parts  of  him.  And  accordingly  I  laid  by  my 
natural  diffidence  and  scepticism  for  a  while, 
to  take  up  that  dogmatical  way  of  his,  which, 
as  I  said,  is  so  mnch  his  character,  as  to  make 
him  that  indiTidoal  poet.  As  for  his  opinions 
concerning  the  mortaUty  of  the  sonl,  they  are 
so  absurd,  that  I  cannot,  if  I  would,  brieve 
them.  I  think  a  future  state  demonstrable 
eTen  by  natural  arguments ;  at  least,  to  take 
away  rewards  and  punishments,  is  only  a  pleas- 
ing prospect  to  a  man,  who  resolTes  before- 
hand not  to  live  morally.  But  on  the  other 
side,  the  thought  of  being  nothing  after  death 
is  a  burden  unsupportable  to  a  yirtuous  man, 
even  tho'  a  heaven.  We  naturally  aim  at 
happiness,  and  cannot  bear  to  have  it  confined  to 
die  shortness  of  our  present  being,  especially 
when  we  consider  that  Tirtue  is  generally  un- 
happy in  this  world,  and  yice  fortunate:  so 
that  't  is  hope  of  futurity  alone  that  makes 
this  life  tolerable,  in  expectation  of  a  better. 
Who  would  not  commit  all  the  excesses  to 
which  he  is  prompted  by  his  natural  incli- 
nations, if  he  may  do  them  with  security 
while  he  is  alive,  and  be  uncapable  of  punish- 
ment after  he  is  dead  t  If  he  be  cunning  and 
secret  enough  to  avoid  the  laws,  there  is  no 
baud  of  morality  to  restrain  him  :  for  fame  and 
repntation  are  weak  ties  ;  many  men  have  not 
the  least  sense  of  them ;  powerful  men  are  only 
aw'd  by  them,  as  they  conduce  to  their  interest, 
and  that  not  always,  when  a  passion  is  predom- 
inant; and  no  man  will  be  contained  within 
the  bounds  of  duty,  when  he  may  safely  trans- 
gress them.  These  are  my  thoughts  abstract- 
edly, and  without  ent'rinf  into  the  notions  of 
our  Christian  faith,  whi<ui  is  the  proper  busi- 
ness of  divines. 

But  there  are  other  arguments  in  this  poem 
(which  I  have  turned  into  English)  not  belong- 
ing to  the  mortality  of  the  soul,  which  are 
strong  enough  to  a  reasonable  man,  to  make 
bim  less  in  love  with  life,  and  consequently  in 
less  apprehensions  of  death :  such  as  are  the 
natural  satiety  proceeding  from  a  perpetual 
enjoyment  of  the  same  things;  the  incon- 
veniences of  old  age,  which  mi^e  him  uncap- 
able of  corporeal 'pleasures;  the  decay  of  im- 
deistanding  and  memory,  which  render  him 
contemptible  and  useless  to  others.  These,  and 
many  other  reasons,  so  pathetically  urg'd,  so 
beautifully  expreas'd,  so  adom'd  with  exam- 
ples, and  so  admirably  raised  by  the  proso- 
popeia  of  Nature,  who  is  brought  in  speaking 
to  her  children,  with  so  much  authority  and 
vigor,  deserve  the  pains  I  have  taken  with 
them,  whidi  I  hope  have  not  been  unsuccessful. 


or  unworthy  of  my  author.  At  least  I  must 
take  the  liberty  to  own  that  I  was  pleased 
with  my  own  endeavors,  which  but  rarely  hap- 
pens to  me,  and  that  I  am  not  dissatisfied 
upon  the  review  of  anything  I  have  done  in 
this  author. 

'Tis  true,  there  is  something,  and  that  of 
some  moment,  to  be  objected  against  my  Eng- 
lishing the  Nature  of  Love^  from  the  fourth 
book  of  Lucretius ;  and  I  can  less  easily  answer 
why  I  translated  it,  than  why  I  thus  translated 
it.  The  objection  arises  from  the  obscenity  of 
the  subject,  which  is  aggravated  by  the  too 
lively  and  alluring  delicacy  of  the  verses.  In 
the  first  place,  without  the  least  formality  of 
an  excuse,  I  own  it  pleased  me :  and  let  my 
enemies  make  the  worst  they  can  of  this  con- 
fession ;  I  am  not  yet  so  secure  from  that  pas- 
sion, but  that  I  want  my  author's  antidotes 
against  it.  He  has  given  the  truest  and  most 
philosophical  account  both  of  the  disease  and 
remedy,  which  I  ever  found  in  any  author :  for 
which  reasons  I  translated  him.  But  it  wUl  be 
askM  why  I  turned  him  into  this  luscious  Eng- 
lish — for  I  will  not  rive  it  a  worse  word.  In- 
stead of  an  answer,  I  would  ask  again  of  my 
supercilious  adversaries,  whether  I  am  not^ 
bound,  when  I  translate  an  author,  to  do  him 
all  the  right  I  can,  and  to  translate  him  to  the  ,^ 
best  advantage  ?  If ,  to  mince  his  meaning;^ 
which  I  am  satisfied  was  honest  and  instruc- 
tive, I  had  either  omitted  some  part  of  what 
he  said,  or  taken  from  the  strength  of  his 
expression,  I  certainly  had  wronged  him  ;  and 
that  f  reeness  of  thought  and  words  being  thus 
cashier'd  in  my  hancb,  he  had  no  longer  been 
Lucretius.  If  nothing  of  this  kind  be  to  be 
read,  physicians  must  not  study  nature,  anato- 
mies must  not  be  seen,  and  somewhat  I  could 
say  of  particular  passages  in  books,  which,  to 
avoid  profaneness,  I  do  not  name.  But  the  in- 
tention qualifies  the  act ;  and  both  mine  and 
my  author's  were  to  instruct  as  well  as  please. 
'T  is  most  certain  that  barefao'd  bawd^  is  the 
poorest  pretense  to  wit  imaginable.  If  I  should 
say  otherwise,  I  should  have  two  great  author- 
ities against  me.  The  one  is  the  Essay  on 
Poetry y  which  I  publicly  valued  before  I  knew 
the  autiior  of  it,  and  with  the  commendation  of 
which  my  Lord  Roscommon  so  happily  begins 
his  Essay  on  Translated  Verse  ;  the  other  is  no 
less  than  our  admir'd  Cowley,  who  says  the 
same  thing  in  other  words :  for  in  his  Ode  con- 
cerning Wity  he  writes  thus  of  it : 

Much  less  can  that  have  any  place, 

At  which  a  virgin  hides  her  face  : 

Snch  dross  the  fire  must  purge  away ;  *t  is  Just 

The  author  blush,  there  where  the  reader  must. 

Here  indeed  Mr.  Cowley  g^s  farther  than 
the  Essay ;  for  he  asserts  plamly  that  obscenity 
has  no  place  in  wit ;  the  other  only  says,  *t  is 
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a  poor  pretense  to  it,  or  an  ill  sort  of  wit,  which 
has  nothing  more  to  support  it  than  barefao'd 
ribaldry ;  which  is  both  unmannerly  in  itself, 
and  fulsome  to  the  reader.  But  neither  of 
these  will  reach  my  case :  for  in  the  first  place, 
I  am  only  the  translator,  not  the  inventor ;  so 
that  the  heayiest  part  of  the  censure  falls  upon 
Lucretius,  before  it  reaches  me ;  in  the  next 
place,  neither  he  nor  I  have  us'd  the  grossest 
words,  but  the  cleanliest  metaphors  we  could 
find,  to  palliate  the  broadness  of  the  meaning ; 
and,  to  conclude,  have  carried  the  poetical  part 
no  farther  than  the  philosophical  exacted. 

There  is  one  mistake  of  mine  which  I  will 
not  lay  to  the  printer's  charge,  who  has  enough 
to  answer  for  in  false  pointings.  *T  is  in  uie 
word  vq)er  ;  I  would  have  the  verse  run  thus : 

The  acorpion,  love,  muat  on  the  wound  be  bruised. 

There  are  a  sort  of  blundering  half-witted  peo- 
ple, who  make  a  g^reat  deal  of  noise  about  a 
verbal  slip ;  tho'  Horace  would  instruct  them 
better  in  true  criticism  : 

N<m  ego  panoifl 

Offendor  maculia  quae  aut  incoria  fudit, 

Aut  humana  parum  cavit  natora. 

True  judgment  in  poetry,  like  that  in  painting, 
takes  a  view  of  the  whole  together,  whether  it 
be  good  or  not;  and  where  the  beauties  are 
more  than  the  faults,  concludes  for  the  poet 
against  the  little  judge.  'T  is  a  sign  that  mal- 
ice is  hard  driven,  when  't  is  f orcM  to  lay  hold 
on  a  word  or  syllable  :  to  arraign  a  man  is  one 
thing,  and  to  cavil  at  him  is  another.  In  the 
midst  of  an  ill-natur*d  generation  of  scribblers, 
there  is  always  justice  enough  left  in  mankind 
to  protect  good  writers;  and  they  too  are 
obliged,  both  by  humanity  and  interest,  to  es- 
pouse each  other's  cause  against  false  critics, 
who  are  the  conomon  enemies. 

This  last  consideration  puts  me  in  mind  of 
what  I  owe  to  the  ingenious  and  learned  trans- 
lator of  Lucretius.  I  have  not  here  designed 
to  rob  him  of  any  part  of  that  commendation 
which  he  has  so  juistly  acquired  by  the  whole 
author,  whose  fragments  only  fail  to  my  por- 
tion. What  I  have  now  perform'd,  is  no  more 
than  I  intended  above  twenty  years  ago.  The 
ways  of  our  translation  are  very  different ;  he 
follows  him  more  closely  than  I  have  done, 
which  became  an  interpreter  of  the  whole 
poem :  I  take  more  liberty,  because  it  best 
suited  with  my  design,  which  was  to  make  him 
as  pleasing  as  I  could.  He  had  been  too  volu- 
minous, had  he  us'd  my  method  in  so  long  a 
work;  and  I  had  certainly  taken  his,  had  I 
made  it  my  business  to  translate  the  whole. 
The  preference  then  is  justly  his ;  and  I  joii\^ 
with  Mr.  Evelyn  in  the  confession  of  it,  with 
this  additional  advantage  to  him,  that  his  repu- 
tation is  already  established  in  this  poet,  mine 


is  to  make  its  fortune  in  the  world.  If  I  have 
been  anywhere  obscure,  in  following  our  com- 
mon author,  or  if  Lucretius  himself  is  to  be 
oondemn'd,  I  refer  myself  to  his  excellent  an- 
notations, which  I  have  often  read,  and  always 
with  some  new  pleasure. 

My  preface  bM^ns  already  to  swell  upon  me, 
and  looks  as  if  I  were  afraid  of  my  reader,  by 
so  tedious  a  bespeaking  of  him:  and  yet  I 
have  Horace  and  Theocritus  upon  my  hands; 
but  the  Greek  gentleman  shall  quickly  be  dis- 
patched, because  I  have  more  business  with  the 
Roman. 

That  which  distinguishes  Theocritus  from  all 
other  poets,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  and  which 
raises  him  even  above  Virg^  in  his  Edogues,  is 
the  inimitable  tenderness  of  his  passions,  and 
the  natural  expression  of  them  in  words  so  be- 
coming of  a  pastoral.  A  simplicity  shines  thro' 
all  he  writes;  he  shows  his  art  and  learning 
by  disguising  both.  His  shepherds  never  rise 
above  their  country  education  in  their  com- 
plaints of  love.  There  is  the  same  difference 
betwixt  him  and  Virgil,  as  there  is  betwixt 
Tasso's^mtn/a  and  the  Pastor  Fido  of  Gnarini. 
Virgil's  shepherds  are  too  well-read  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  £picurus  and  of  Plato,  and  Gua- 
rini's  seem  to  have  been  bred  in  courts;  but 
Theocritus  and  Tasso  have  taken  theirs  from 
cottages  and  plains.  It  was  said  of  Taaso,  in 
relation  to  his  similitudes,  mat  esce  del  ho»co ; 
that  he  never  departed  from  the  woods,  that  is, 
all  his  comparisons  were  taken  from  the  coun- 
try. The  same  may  be  said  of  our  Theocritus. 
He  is  softer  than  Ovid ;  he  touches  the  pas- 
sions more  delicately  and  performs  all  this 
out  of  his  own  fond,  without  diving  into  the 
arts  and  sciences  for  a  supply.  Even  his  Doric 
dialect  has  an  incomparable  sweetness  in  its 
downishness,  like  a  fair  shepherdess  in  her 
country  russet,  talking  in  a  x  orkshire  tone. 
This  was  impossible  for  Virgil  to  imitate,  be- 
cause the  severity  of  the  Roman  language  de- 
nied him  that  advantage.  Spenser  has  endea- 
vor'd  it  in  his  Shtpherds*  Calendar ;  but  neither 
will  it  succeed  in  English ;  for  which  reason 
I  forbore  to  attempt  it.  For  Theocritus  writ 
to  Sicilians,  who  spoke  that  dialect ;  and  I  di- 
rect this  part  of  my  translations  to  our  ladies, 
who  neitlier  understand  nor  will  take  plea- 
sure in  such  homely  expressions.  I  proceed  to 
Horace. 

Take  him  in  parts,  and  he  is  chiefly  to  be 
consider'd  in  his  three  different  talents,  as  he 
was  a  critic,  a  satirist,  and  a  writer  of  odes.  His 
morals  are  uniform,  and  run  thro'  all  of  them  ; 
for,  let  his  Dutch  commentators  say  what  they 
will,  his  philosophy  was  Epicurean;  and  he 
made  use  of  g^ods  and  providence  only  to  aerre 
a  turn  in  poetry.  But  since  neither  his  criti- 
cisms, which  are  the  most  instructive  of  any 
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that  are  written  in  this  art,  nor  his  satires, 
whieh  are  incompmbly  beyond  Juvenal's,  if 
to  lan^li  and  rally  is  to  be  preferred  to  railings 
and  declaiming,  are  any  part  of  my  present  nn- 
dert^cing,  I  confine  myself  wholly  to  his  odes. 
These  are  also  of  seyend  sorts :  some  of  them 
are  panegyrical,  others  moral,  the  rest  jorial, 
or  (n  I  may  so  call  them)  Bacchanalian.  As 
difficult  as  he  makes  it,  and  as  indeed  it  is,  to 
imitate  Pindar,  yet,  in  his  most  elevated  flights, 
and  in  the  sndden  changes  of  his  subject  with 
almost  imperceptible  connections,  that  Theban 
poet  is  his  master.  But  Horace  is  of  the  more 
bounded  fancy,  and  confines  himself  striotiv  to 
one  sort  of  verse,  or  stanza,  in  every  ode.  That 
whieh  will  distinguish  his  style  from  all  other 
poets  is  the  elegance  of  his  words,  and  the 
numerousness  of  his  verse  :  there  is  nothing  so 
deliiMtely  tnm'd  in  all  the  Roman  language. 
There  appears  in  every  part  of  his  diction,  or 
(to  speak  English)  in  all  his  expressions,  a  kind 
of  noble  and  bold  purity.  His  words  are  chosen 
with  as  much  exactness  as  Virgil's ;  but  there 
seems  to  be  a  greater  spirit  in  Siem.  There  is 
a  secret  happiness  attends  his  choice,  which 
in  Petronius  is  called  cttriota  felicitas,  and 
which  I  suppose  he  had  from  the  feliciter  att- 
dere  of  Horace  himself.  But  the  most  distin- 
guishing part  of  all  his  character  seems  to  me 
to  be  lus  briskness,  his  jollitr,  and  his  good 
humor ;  and  those  I  have  chiefly  endeavored  to 
copy.  His  other  excellencies,  I  confess,  are 
above  my  imitation.  One  ode,  which  infinitely 
pleaa'd  me  in  the  reading,  I  have  attempted  to 
translate  in  Pindaric  verse  :  't  b  that  which  is 
inscribed  to  the  present  Earl  of  Kochester,  to 
whom  I  have  particular  obligations,  which  this 
small  testimony  of  my  latitude  can  never  pay. 
T  is  his  darling  in  the  Latin,  and  I  have  ti^en 
some  pains  to  make  it  my  masterpiece  in  Eng- 
lish; for  which  reason  I  took  this  kind  of 
verse,  which  allows  more  latitude  than  any 
other.  Everyone  knows  it  was  introduced  into 
our  language,  in  this  age,  by  the  happy  genius 
of  Mr.  Cowley.  The  seeming  easiness  of  it  has 
made  it  spread;  but  it  has  not  been  consid- 
ered enough,  to  be  so  well  cultivated.  It  lan- 
gmshea  in  almost  every  hand  but  his,  and  some 
very  few,  whom,  to  keep  the  rest  in  counte- 
nance, I  do  not  name.  He,  indeed,  has  brought 
it  as  near  perfection  as  was  nossible  in  so  short 
a  time,  out  if  I  may  be  aUow'd  to  speak  my 
mind  modestiy,  and  without  injury  to  his  sacred 
ashes,  somewhat  of  the  purity  of  English,  some- 
what of  more  equal  thoughts,  somewhat  of 
sweetness  in  the  numbers,  in  one  word,  some- 
what of  a  finer  turn,  and  more  lyrical  verse,  is 
yet  wanting.  As  for  the  soul  of  it,  which  con- 
sists in  the  warmth  and  vigor  of  fancy,  the 
masterly  figures,  and  the  copiousness  of  ima- 
gination, he  has  excelled  all  others  in  this  kind. 


Tet,  if  the  kind  itself  be  capable  of  more  per- 
fection, tho'  rather  in  the  ornamental  parts  of 
it,  than  the  essential,  what  rules  of  morality  or 
respect  have  I  broken,  in  naming  the  defects, 
that  they  may  hereafter  be  amended  ?  Imita- 
tion is  a  nice  point,  and  there  are  few  poets 
who  deserve  to  be  models  in  all  they  write. 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost  is  admirable ;  but  am  I 
therefore  bound  to  maintain  that  there  are  no 
flats  amongst  his  elevations,  when  't  is  evident 
he  creeps  along  sometimes,  for  above  an  hun- 
dred lines  together  ?  Cannot  I  admire  the 
height  of  his  invention,  and  the  strength  of  his 
expression,  without  defending  his  antiquated 
words,  and  the  perpetual  harshness  of  their 
sound  ?  'T  is  as  much  commendation  as  a  man 
can  bear,  to  own  him  excellent ;  all  beyond  it 
is  idolatry. 

Since  Pindar  was  the  prince  of  lyric  poets, 
let  me  have  leave  to  say  that,  in  imitating  him, 
our  numbers  should,  for  the  most  part,  be  lyri- 
cal. For  variety,  or  rather  where  the  majesty 
of  the  thought  requires  it,  they  may  be  stretch'd 
to  the  English  heroic  of  five  feet,  and  to  the 
French  Alexandrine  of  six.  But  the  ear  must 
preside,  and  direct  the  judgment  to  the  choice 
of  numbers.  Without  the  nicety  of  this,  the 
harmony  of  Pindaric  verse  can  never  be  com- 
plete :  the  cadency  of  one  line  must  be  a  rule 
to  that  of  the  next ;  and  the  sound  of  the  former 
must  slide  gently  into  that  which  follows,  with- 
out leaping  from  one  extreme  into  another.  It 
most  be  done  like  the  shadowings  of  a  picture, 
which  fall  by  degrees  into  a  cUirker  color.  I 
shaU  be  glad,  if  I  have  so  explain'd  myself  as 
to  be  understood ;  but  if  I  have  not,  quod  ne- 
queo  dicere,et  serUio  fantum,  must  be  my  excuse. 

There  remains  much  more  to  be  said  on  this 
subject ;  but,  to  avoid  envy,  I  will  be  silent 
What  I  have  said  is  the  general  opinion  of  the 
best  judges,  and  in  a  manner  has  been  forc'd 
from  me,  by  seeing  a  noble  sort  of  poetry  so 
happily  restored  by  one  man,  and  so  grossly 
copied  by  almost  aJl  the  rest.  A  musical  ear, 
and  a  g^^eat  genius,  if  another  Mr.  Cowley 
could  arise,  in  another  age  may  bring  it  to  per- 
fection.    In  the  mean  time  : 

Fangar  vice  ootis,  acutum 

Beddere  qiue  ferrum  valet,  expers  ipaa  aecandi. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  expected  from  me  that 
I  should  say  anything  of  my  fellow-under- 
takers in  this  Miscellanif.  Some  of  them  are 
too  nearly  related  to  me  to  be  commended 
without  suspicion  of  partiality:  others,  I  am 
sure,  need  it  not ;  and  the  rest  I  have  not 
perus'd. 

To  conclude,  I  am  sensible  that  I  have  writ- 
ten this  too  hastily  and  too  loosely :  I  fear  I 
have  been  tedious,  and,  which  is  worse,  it  comes 
out  from  the  first  diaught,  and  uncorrected. 
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^^■^j  I  g^rant,  is  no  excuse ;  for  it  may  be 
.'  reasonably  urg'd,  why  did  he  not  write  with 
more  leisure,  or,  if  he  had  it  not,  (which  was 
certainly  my  case,)  why  did  he  attempt  to 
write  on  so  nice  a  subject  ?  The  objection  is 
unanswerable ;  but  in  part  of  recompense,  let 
me  assure  the  reader,  that,  in  hasty  produc- 
tions, he  is  sure  to  meet  with  an  author's  pre- 
sent sens^,  which  cooler  thoughts  would  possi- 
bly have  diBg^uis'd.  There  is  undoubtedly  more 
of  spirit,  tho*  not  of  judgment,  in  these  uncor- 
rect  essays,  and  consequently,  tho*  my  hazard 
be  the  greater,  yet  the  reader's  pleasure  is  not 
the  less. 

John  Dbtden. 


LUCRETIUS 

THE  BEGINNING   OF  THE  FIRST  BOOK 

Delight  of  humankind,  and  gods  above, 

Parent  of  Rome,  propitious  Queen  of  Love, 

Whose  vital  pow^»  air,  earth,  and  sea  sup- 
plies, 

And  breeds  whatever  is  bom  beneath  the 
rolling  skies: 

For  every  kmd,  by  thy  prolific  might, 

Springs,  and  beholds  the   regions  of  the 
light. 

Thee,  goddess,  thee  the  clouds  and  tem- 
pests fear. 

And  at  thy  pleasing  presence  disappear: 

For  thee  the  land  in  fragrant  flow'rs  is ' 
dress'd; 

For  thee  the  ocean  smiles,  and  smooths 
her  wavy  breast;  10 

And  heav'n  itself  with  more  serene  and 
purer  light  is  blest. 

For  when  the   rising   spring    adorns  the 
mead, 

And  a  new  scene  of  nature   stands  di»- 
play*d. 

When  teeming  buds  and  cheerful  greens 
appear, 

And  western  gales  unlock  the  lazy  year; 

The  joyous  birds  thy  welcome  first  express, 

Whose  native  songs  thy  genial  fire  con- 
fess; 

Then  salvage  beasts  bound  o'er  their  slighted 
food, 

Strook  with  thy  darts,  and  tempt  the  raging 
fiood. 

All  nature  is  thy  g^ft;  earth,  air,  and^ 
sea:  20  I 

Of  all  that  breathes,  the  various  progeny,  | 

Stung  with  delight,  is  goaded  on  by  thee.  J 


O'er  barren  mountains,  o'er  the  flow'ry^ 

plain. 
The  leavy  forest,  and  the  liquid  main. 
Extends  thy  uncontroll'd  and  boundless 

reign. 
Thro'   all  the    living    regions    dost    thou 

move. 
And  scatter'st,  where  thou  goest,  the  kindly 

seeds  of  love. 
Since  then  the  race  of  every  living  thing 
Obeys  thy  pow'r;  since  nothing  new  can 

spring 
Without  thy  warmth,  without  thy  influence 

bear,  30 

Or  beautiful,  or  lovesome  can  appear; 
Be  thou  my  aid,  my  tuneful  song  inspipe. 
And  kindle  with  thy  own  productive  fire  \yy 
While  all  thy  province,  Nature,  I  survey,  1 
And  sine^  to  Menmaius  an  immortal  lay     I 
Of  heav  n  and  earth,  and  everywhere  thy  | 

wondrous  pow'r  display:  J 

To  Memmius,  under  thy  sweet  influence 

bom. 
Whom  thou  with  all  thy  gifts  and  graces 

dost  adorn. 
The  rather,  then,  assist  my  Muse  and  me. 
Infusing  verses  worthy  him  and  thee.        40 
Meantime  on  land  and  sea  let  barb'rous 

discord  cease. 
And  lull  the  list'ning  world  in  universal 

peace. 
To  thee  mankind  their  soft  repose  must 

owe. 
For  thou    alone  that  blessing    canst   be- 
stow; 
Because  the  brutal  business  of  the  war 
Is  maiiag'd  by  thy  dreadful  servant's  care; 
Who   oft  retires  from  fighting  fields,  to 

prove 
The  pleasing  pains  of  thy  eternal  love; 
And,  panting  on  thy  breast,  supinely  lies. 
While  with  thy  heavenly  form  he  feeds  his 

famish'd  eyes;  50 

Sucks  in  with  open  lips  thy  balmy  breath. 
By  turns  restor'd  to  life,  and  plnng'd  in 

pleasing  death. 
There  while  thy  curling  limbs  about  him 

move, 
Involv'd  and  fetter'd  in  the  links  of  love. 
When,  wishing  all,  he  nothing  can  deny, 
Thy  charms   in  that   auspicious    moment 

try; 
With   winning  eloquence    our  peaoe    im- 
plore, 
And  quiet  to  the  weary  world  restore. 
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LUCRETIUS 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  SECOND  BOOK 

Suave  mari  magno^  Ac. 

T18  pleasant,  safely  to  behold  from  shore 
The  roUing  ship,  and   hear  the  tempest 

roar: 
Xot  that  another's  pain  is  our  delight; 
But  pains  nnf  elt  produce  the  pleasing  sight. 
Tis  pleasant  also  to  behold  from  far 
The  moTing  legions  mingled  in  the  war; 
But  much  more  sweet  thy  laboring  steps 

to  guide 
To  yirtoe's   heights,  with  wisdom  well 

supplied, 
And  all  tne  magazines  of  learning  forti- 
fied: 9  J 
From  thence  to  look  below  on  hmnankind, 
Bewilder 'd  in  the  maze  of  life,  and  blind: 
To  see  vain  fools  ambitiously  contend 
For  wit  and  pow'r ;  their  lost  endeavors  bend 
T'  outshine  each  other,  waste  their  time 

and  health 
In  search  of  honor,  and  pursuit  of  wealth. 

0  wretched  man !  in  what  a  mist  of  life, 
Inclos'd  with  dan^rs  and  with  noisy  strife. 
He  spends  his  little  span,  and  overfeeds 
His  cramm'd  desires  with  more  than  nature 

needs  I 
For  nature  wisely  stints  our  appetite,        20 
And  craves  no  more  than  undisturbed  de- 

Which  minds,  unmiz'd  with  cares  and  fears, 

obtain; 
A  soul  serene,  a  body  void  of  pain. 
So  little  this  corporeal  frame  requires; 
So  bounded  are  our  natural  desires. 
That  wanting  all,  and  setting  pain  aside. 
With  bare  privation  sense  is  satisfied. 
If  golden  sconces  hang  not  on  the  walls. 
To  light  the  costly  suppers  and  the  balls; 
If  the  proud  palace  shines  not  with  the 

state  30 

Of  bumish'd  bowls,  and  of  reflected  plate; 
If  well-tun'd  harps,  nor  the  more  pleasing 

sound 
Of  voices,  from  the  vaulted  roofs  rebound; 
Yet  on  the  grass,  beneath  a  poplar  shade. 
By  the  cool  stream  our  careless  limbs  are 

laid; 
With  cheaper  pleasures  innocently  blest, 
When  the  warm  spring  with  gaudy  flow'rs 

is  dress'd. 


Nor  vdll  th'e  rag^g  fever's  fire  abate 
With  golden  canopies  and  beds  of  state; 
But  the  poor  patient  will  as  soon  be  sound 
On    the    hard    mattress,  or    the    mother 

ground.  41 

Then  since  our  bodies  are  not  eas'd  the 

more 
By  birth,  or  pow'r,  or  fortune's  wealthy 

store, 
T  is  plain,  these  useless  toys  of  every  kind 
As  little  can  relieve  the  laboring  mind: 
Unless  we  could  suppose  the  dreadful  sight 
Of  marshaPd  legions  moving  to  the  fight. 
Could,  with  their  sound  and  terrible  array. 
Expel  our  fears,  and  drive  the  thoughts  of 

death  away. 
But,  since  the  supposition  vain  appears,    50 
Since  dinging  cares,  and  trains  of  inbred 

fears. 
Are  not  with  sounds  to  be  affrighted  thence, 
But  in  the  midst  of  pomp  pursue  the  prince. 
Not  aw'd  by  arms,  but  in  the  presence  bold. 
Without  respect  to  purple  or  to  gold; 
Why  should  not  we  these  pageantries  de- 


Whose  worth  but  in  our  want  of  reason 
lies? 

For  life  is  all  in  wand'ring  errors  led; 

And  just  as  children  are  surprised  with 
dread. 

And  tremble  in  the  dark,  so  riper  years    60 

Ev'n  in  broad  daylight  are  possess'd  with 
fearsp 

And  shake  at  shadows  fanciful  and  vain 

As  those  which  in  the  breasts  of  children 
reign. 

These  bugbears  of  the  mind,  this  inward 
hell. 

No  rays  of  outward  sunshine  can  dispel; 

But  nature  and  right  reason  must  display 

Their  beams  abroad,  and  bring  the  dark- 
some soul  to  day.  , 


LUCRETIUS 

THE  LATTER  PART  OF   THE  THIRD  BOOK 
AGAINST  THE  FEAR  OF  DEATH 

What  has  this  bugbear  death  to  frighten 

man. 
If  souls  can  die,  as  well  as  bodies  can  ? 
For,  as  before  our  birth  we  felt  no  pain. 
When  Punic  arms  infested  land  and  main, 
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When  heaven  and  earth  were  m  confusion 

hurl'd, 
For  the  debated  empire  of  the  world, 
Which  aw*d  with  dreadful  expectation  lav, 
Sure  to  be   slaves,  uncertain  who  should 

swaj: 
So,  when  our  mortal  frame  shall  be  di&- 

join*d, 
The    lifeless    lump  uncoupled    from    the 

mind,  10 

From  sense  of  grief  and  pain  we  shall  be 

free; 
We  shall  not  feel,  because  we  shall  not  be, 
Tho'  earth  in  seas,  and  seas  in  heav'n  were 

lost, 
We  should  not  move,  we  only  should  be 

toss'd. 
Nay,  ev'n  suppose  when  we  have  suffered 

fate. 
The  soul  could  feel  in  her  divided  state, 
What 's  that  to  us  ?  for  we  are  only  we- 
While  souls  and  bodies  in  one  frame  agree. 
Nay,  tho' .  our  atoms  should  revolve  by 

chance. 
And  matter  leap  into  the  former  dance;   ao 
Tho'  time  our  life  and  motion  could  re- 
store. 
And  make  our  bodies  what  they  were  be- 
fore, 
What  gain    to  us   would  all  this  bustle 

bring? 
The    new-made    man  would    be    another 

thing. 
When  once  an  interrupting  pause  is  made. 
That  individual  being  is  decay'd. 
We,  who  are  dead  and  gone,  shall  bear  no 

part 
In  all  the   pleasures,  nor  shall  feel  the 

smart 
Which  to  that  other  mortal  shall  accrue. 
Whom   of   our   matter   time    shall   mold 

anew.  30 

For  backward  if  you  look  on  that  long 


Of  ages  past,  and  view  the  changing  face 
Of  matter,  toss'd  and  variously  combin'd 
In  sundry  shapes,  't  is  easy  for  the  mind 
From  thence  t'  infer,  that  seeds  of  things 

have  been 
In  the  same  order  as  they  now  are  seen: 
Which  yet  our  dark  remembrance  cannot 

trace. 

Because  a  pause  of  life,  a  gaping  space. 
Has   come    betwixt,   where    memory  lies 


And  all  the  wand'ring  motions  from  the 
sense  are  fled.  40 

For  whosoe'er  shall  in  misfortunes  live, 

Must  bCf  when  those  misfortunes  shall  ar- 
rive; 

And  since  the  man  who  is  not,  feels  not 
woe, 

(For  death  exempts  him,  and  wards  off  the 
blow, 

Which  we,  the  living,  only  feel  and  bear,) 

What  is  there  left  for  us  in  death  to  fear  ? 

When  once  that  pause  of  life  has  oome  be- 
tween, 

'Tis  just  the  same  as  we  had  never  been. 
And  therefore  if  a  man  bemoan  his  lot, 

That  after  death  his  inold'ring  limbs  shall 
rot,  so 

Or  flames,  or  jaws  of  beasts  devour  his 
mass, 

Know,  he 's  an  unsincere,  unthinking  ass. 

A  secret  sting  remains , within  his  mind; 

The  fool  is  to  his  own  cast  offals  kind. 

He  boasts  no  sense  can  after  death  re-l 
main,  I 

Yet  makes  himself  a  part  of  life  again^  | 

As  if  some  other  He  could  feel  the  pain,  j 

If,  while  he  live,  this  thought  molest  lus 
head. 

What  wolf  or  vulture  shall  devour  me 
dead? 

He  wastes  his  days  in  idle  grief,  nor  can  60 

Distinguish  'twixt  the  body  and  the  man; 

But  thmks  himself  can  still  himself  survive; 

And,  what  when  dead  he  feels  not,  feels  - 
alive. 

Then  he  repines  that  he  was  bom  to  die, 

Nor  knows  in  death  there  is  no  other  He, 

No  living  He  remains  his  grief  to  vent. 

And  o'er  his  senseless  carcass  to  lament. 

If  after  death  't  is  painful  to  be  torn 

By  birds,  and  beasts,  then  why  not  so  to 
bum; 

Or,  drench'd    in    floods   of  honey,  to   be 
soak'd;  70 

Imbalm'd,   to   be  at  once   preserv'd  and 
chok'd; 

Or  on  an  airy  mountain's  top  to  lie. 

Exposed  to  cold  and  heav'n's  inclemency; 

Or  crowded  in  a  tomb  to  be  oppress'd 
ith  monumental  marble  on  thy  breast  ? 
But  to  be  snatch'd  from  all  thy  house- 
hold joys. 

From  thy  chaste  wife,  and  thy  dear  prat- 
tling boys. 

Whose  little  arms  about  thy  leg^  are  cast, 
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And   elimbiiig  for  a   kiss  prevent    their 

motber's  haste, 
Inspiriiig  secret  pleasure  thro'  thy  breast — 
All  these  shall  be  no  more:  thy  mends  op- 

press'd  8x 

Thj  care  and  courage  now  no  more  shall 

<<  Ah  I  ivretch ! "  thou  cry'st,  «  ah  !  miser- 
able me  ! 

One  woful  day  sweeps  children,  friends,  and 
wife, 

And  all  the  brittle  blessings  of  my  life  !  " 

Add  one  thing  more,  and  all  thou  say'st  is 
true; 

Thy  want  and  wish  of  them  is  vanish'd  too: 

Which,  well  considered,  were  a  quick  relief 

To  all  thy  vain  imaginary  grief. 

For    thou  shalt  sleep,  and    never    wake 
again,  90 

And,  quitting  life,  shalt  quit  thy  living  pain. 

But  we,  thy  friends,  shaU  all  those  sor-  ^ 
rows  find. 

Which  in  forgetful  death  thou  leav'st 
behind; 

No  time  shall  dry  our  tears,  nor  drive 
thee  from  our  mind. 

The  worst  that  can  befall  thee,  measured 
right. 

Is  a  sound  slumber,  and  a  long  good-night. 

Yet  thus  the  fools,  that  would  be  thought 
the  wits. 

Disturb  their  mirth  with  melancholy  fits: 

When  healths  go  round,  and  kindly  brim- 
mers flow, 
•  Till  the  fresh  garlands  on  their  foreheads 

glow,  100 

They  whine,  and  cry:  "  Let  us  make  haste 

to  live. 
Short  are  the  joys  that  human  life  can  give." 
Eternal  preachers,  that  corrupt  the  draught. 
And  pall  the  god,  that  never  thinks,  with 

thought; 
Idiots  with  all  that  thought,  to  whom  the 

worst 
Of  death   is  want  of  drink,  and  endless 

thirst. 
Or  any  fond  desire  as  vain  as  these. 
For  ev'n  in  sleep,  the  body,  wrapp'd  in  ease, 
Sapinely  lies,  as  in  the  peaceful  grave; 
And,    wanting    nothing,    nothing    can    it 

crave.  no 

Were  that  sound  sleep  eternal,  it  were 

death; 
let  the  first  atoms    then,  the  seeds  of 

breath. 


Are  moving  near  to  sense;  we  do  but  shake 
And  rouse  that  sense,  and  straight  we  are 

awake. 
Then  death  to  us,  and  death's  anxiety. 
Is  less  than  nothing,  if  a  less  could  be. 
For  then  our  atoms,  which  in  order  lay. 
Are  scatter'd  from  their  heap,  and  pufF'd 

away. 
And  never  can  return  into  their  place. 
When  once  the  pause  of  life  Iuls  left  an 

empty  space.  120 

And  last,  suppose  great  Nature's  voice 

should  call 
To  thee,  or  me,  or  any  of  us  all: 
*^  What  dost  thou  mean,  ungrateful  wretch, 

thou  vain, 
Thou  mortal  thiii£^,  thus  idly  to  complain. 
And  sigh  and  sob  that  thou  shalt  be  no 

more  ? 
For  if  thy  life  were  pleasant  heretofore. 
If  all  the  bounteous  blessings,  I  could 

give. 
Thou  hast  enjoy 'd;  if  thou  hast  known 

to  live, 
And  pleasure  not  leak'd  thro'  thee  like 

a  sieve; 
Why  dost  thou  not  give  thanks  as  at 

plenteous  feast,  130 

Cnunm'd  to  the  throat  with  life,  and  rise 

and  take  thy  rest  ? 
But  if  my  blessings  thou  hast  thrown  awav. 
If  indigested  joys  pass'd  thro',  and  would 

not  stay. 
Why  dost  thou  wish  for  more  to  squander 

stiU? 
If  life  be  grown  a  load,  a  real  ill. 
And  I  woud  all  thy  cares  and  labors  end. 
Lay  down  thy  burden,  fool,  and  know  thy 

friend. 
To  please  thee,  I  have  emptied  all  my' 

store; 
I  can  invent  and  can  supply  no  more. 
But  run  the  round  again,  the  round  I  ran 

before.  140  j 

Suppose  thou  art    not    broken    yet  with 

years. 
Yet  still  the  selfsame  scene  of  things  ap- 
pears, 
And  would  be  ever,  couldst  thou  ever  live; 
For  life  is  still  but  life,  there 's  nothing  new 

to  give." 
What  can  we  plead  against  so  just  a  bill  ? 
We  stand  convicted,  and  our  cause  goes  ill. 
But  if  a  wretch,  a  man  oppress'd  by  fate, 
Should  beg  of  Nature  to  prolong  his  date, 
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She  speaks  alond  to  him  with  more  disdain: 
M  Be  still,  thou  martyr  fool,  thou  covetous 

of  pain."  150 

But  if  an  old  decrepit  sot  lament; 
•*  What,  thou,"  she  cries, "  who  hast  outliv'd 

content  1 
Dost  thou  complain,  who  hast  enjoy'd  my 

store? 
But  this  is  still  th'  effect  of  wishing  more. 
Unsatisfied  with  all  that  Nature  bnngs; 
Loathing  the  present,  liking  absent  things; 
From  hence  it  comes,  thy  vain  desires,  at 

strife 
Within    themselves,   have    tantaliz'd    thy 

life; 
And  ghastly  death  appear'd  before    thy 

sight, 
Ere  thou  hadst  gorg'd  thy  soul  aild  senses 

with  delight  160' 

Now  leave  those  joys,  unsuiting  to  thy  age. 
To  a  fresh  comer,  and  resign  the  stage." 

Is  Nature  to  be  blam'd  if  thus  she  chide  ? 
No,  sure;  for  'tis  her  business  to  provide, 
Against  this  ever-changing  frame's  decay. 
New  things  to  come,  and  old  to  pass  away. 
One  bein?,  worn,  another  being  makes; 
Chang'd,  but  not  lost;  for  Nature  gives  and 

takes: 
New  matter  must  be  found  for  things  to 

come. 
And  these  must  waste  like  those,  and  fol- 
low Nature's  doom.  170 
All  things,  like  thee,  have  time  to  rise  and 

rot; 
And  from  each  other's  ruin  are  begot: 
For  life  is  not  confin'd  to  him  or  thee; 
T  is  given  to  all  for  use,  to  none  for  pro- 
perty. 
Consider  former  ages  past  and  gone. 
Whose  circles  ended  long  ere  thine  begun, 
Then  tell  me,  fool,  what  part  in  them  thou 

hast. 
Thus  may'st  thou  judge  the  future  by  the 

past. 
What  horror  see'st  thou  in  that  quiet  state  ? 
What  bugbear  dreams  to  fright  thee  after 

fate  ?  180 

No  ghost,  no  goblins,  that  still  passage  keep; 
But  all  is  there   serene,  in  that  eternal 

sleep. 
For  all  the  dismal  tales  that  poets  tell 
Are  verified  on  earth,  and  not  in  hell. 
No  Tantalus  looks  up  with  fearful  eye. 
Or  dreads  th'  impenaing  rock  to  crush  him 

from  on  high; 


But  fear  of  chance  on  earth  disturbs  our 

easy  hours, 
Or  vain  imagin'd  wrath  of  vain  imagin'd 

pow'rs. 
No  Tityus  torn  by  vultures  lies  in  hell; 
Nor  could  the  lobes  of  his  rank   liver 

swell  190 

To  that  prodigious  mass  for  their  eternal 

meal: 
Not  tho'  his  monstrous  bulk  had  cover'd 

o'er 
Nine  spreading  acres,  or  nine  thousand 

more; 
Not  tho'  the  globe  of  earth  had  been  the 

giant's  floor: 
Nor  in  eternal  torments  could  he  lie. 
Nor  could  his  corpse  sufficient  food  supply 
But  he  's  the  Tityus,  who  by  love  op-'' 

press'd, 
Or  tyrant  passion  prejring  on  his  breast, 
And  ever-4uizious  thoughts,  is  robb'd  of 

rest. 

The  Sisyphus  is  he,  whom  noise  and  strife 
Seduce  from  all  the  soft  retreats  of  life,  201 
To  vex  the  government,  disturb  the  laws: 
Drunk  with  the  fumes  of  popular  applause » 
He  courts  the  giddy  crowd  to  make  him 

great. 
And  sweats  and  toils  in  vain,  to  mount  the 

sovereign  seat. 
For  still  to  aim  at  pow'r,  and  still  to  fail, 
Ever  to  strive,  and  never  to  prevail, 
What  is  it,  but,  in  reason's  true  account, 
To    heave    the    stone    against  the   rising 

mount  ? 
Which  urg'd,  and  labor'd,  and  fore'd  up 

with  pain,  no 

Recoils,  ana  rolls    impetuous  down,  and 

smokes  along  the  plain. 
Then  still  to  treat  thy  ever-craving  mind 
With  ev'ry  blessing,  and  of  eVry  kind, 
Yet  never  fill  thy  rav'ning  appetite; 
Tho'  years  and  seasons  vary  thy  delight, 
Yet  nothing  to  be  seen  of  all  the  store, 
But  still  the  wolf  within  thee  barks  for 

more; 
This  is  the  fable's  moral,  which  they  tell 
Of  fiftv  foolish  virgins  damn'd  in  hell 
To  leaky  vessels,  which  the  liquor  spill;  330 
To  vessels  of  their  sex,  which  none  could 

ever  fill. 
As  for    the   Dog,   the   Furies,   and  their 

snakes, 
The  gloomy  caverns,  and  the  burning  lakes, 
And  all  the  vain  infernal  trumpery, 
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Thej  neither  are,  nor  were,  nor  e'er  can  be. 

But  here  on  earth  the  guilty  have  in  view 

The  mighty  pains  to  mighty  mischiefs  dne; 

Racks,  prisons,  poisons,  the  Tarpeian  rock, 

Stripes,  hangmen,   pitch,   and   suffocating 
smoke; 

And  hist,  and  most,  if  these  were  cast  be- 
hind, 230 

Th'  avenging  horror  of  a  conscious  mind, 

Whose  deadly  fear  anticipates  the  blow, 

And  sees  no  end  of  punishment  and  woe; 

But  looks  for  more,  at  the  last  gasp  of 
breath: 

This  makes  a  hell  on  earth,  and  life  a 
death. 
Meantime,  when  thoughts  of  death  dis- 
turb thy  head; 

Consider,  Ancus,  great  and  good,  is  dead; 

Ancns,  thy  better  far,  was  lK>rn  to  die; 

And  thou,  dost  thou  bewail  mortality  ? 

So  many  monarchs  with  their  mighty  state, 

Who  rul'd  the  world,  were  overrul'd  l^ 
fate.  341 

That  haughty  king,  who  lorded  o'er  the 


/M. 


And  whose  stupendous  bridge  did  the  wild 

wave^restrain, 
(In  Tain  they  foam'd,  in  yain  they  threat- 

en'd  wreck, 
While  his  proud  legions  march'd  upon  their 

Him  death,  a  greater  monarch,  oyercame; 
Nor  spar'd  his  g^uards  the  more,  for  their 

immortal  name. 
The  Roman  chief,  the  Carthaginian  dread,  1 
Seipio,  the  thunderbolt  of  war,  is  dead,     I 
And,  like  a  common  slave,  by  fate  in  tri-  | 

umph  led.  250  J 

The  founders  of  invented  arts  are  lost; 
And  wits,  who  made  eternity  their  boast. 
Where  now  is  Homer,  who  possess'd  the 

throne? 
Th'  immortal  work  remains,  the  mortal 

author 's  gone. 
Democritus,  perceiving  age  invade. 
His  body  weakened,  and  has  mind  decav'd, 
Obey'd  the  sunmions  with  a  cheerful  race; 
Made   haste  to  welcome  death,  and  met 

him  half  the  race. 
That  stroke  ev'n  Epicurus  could  not  bar,  ^ 
Tbo'  he  in  wit  surpassed  mankind,  as  far  I 
As  does  the  midday  snn  the  midnight  | 

star.  36x  J 

And  thou,  dost  thou  disdain  to  yield  thy 

breath. 


Whose  very  life  is  little  more  than  death  ? 
More  than  one  half  by  lazy  sleep  pos-' 

sess'd; 
And  when  awake,  thy  soul  but  nods  at 

best, 
Day-dreams  and  sickly  thoughts  revolv- 
ing in  thy  breast.  J 
Eternal  troubles  haunt  thy  anxious  mind,  >/ 
Whose  cause  and  cure  thou  never  hop'st  to 

find; 
But  still  uncertain,  with  thyself  at  strife. 
Thou  wander'st  in  the  labyrinth  of  life.  270 

O,  if  the  foolish  race  of  man,  who  find 
A  weight  of  cares  still  pressing  on  their 

mind, 
Could  find  as  well  the  cause  of  this  unrest, 
And  all  this  burden  lodg'd  within  the  breast; 
Sure  they  would  change  their  course,  nor 

live  as  now. 
Uncertain  what  to  wish  or  what  to  vow. 
Uneasy  both  in  country  and  in  town, 
They  search  a  place  to  lay  their  burden 

down. 
One,  restless  in  his  palace,  walks  abroad, 
And  vainly   thinks    to    leave   behind   the 

load;  280 

But  straight  returns,  for  he 's  as  restless 

there, 
And  finds  there 's  no  relief  in  open  air. 
Another  to  hb  villa  would  retire. 
And  spurs  as  hard  as  if  it  were  on  fire; 
No  sooner  entered  at  his  country  door. 
But  he  begins  to  stretch,  and  yawn,  and 

snore; 
Or  seeks  the  city  which  he  left  before. 
Thus  every  man  overworks  his   weary 

will. 
To  shun  himself,  and  to  shake  off  his  ill; 
The  shaking  fit  returns,  and  hangs  upon 

him  still.  290^ 

No  prospect  of  repose,  nor  hope  of  ease; 
The  wretch  is  ignorant  of  his  disease; 
Which    known    would    all    his    fruitless 

trouble  spare. 
For  he  would  know  the  world  not  worth 

his  care; 
Then  would  he  search  more  deeply  for  the 

cause; 
And  studv  nature  well,  and  nature's  laws: 
For  in  this  moment  lies  not  the  debate. 
But  on  our  future,  fix'd,  eternal  state; 
That  never-changing  slate,  which  all  must 

keep, 
Whom  death  has  doom'd  to  everlasting 

sleep.  300 
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Why  are  we  then  so  fond  of  mortal  life. 
Beset  with  dangers,  and  maintain'd  with 

strife? 
A  life  which  all  our  care  can  never  save ; 
One  i&te  attends  us,  and  one  common  grave. 
Besides,  we  tread  but  a  perpetual  round  ;^ 
We  ne'er  strike  out,  but  beat  the  former 

g^und, 
And  the  same  mawkish  joys  in  the  same 

track  are  found. 
For  still  we   think  an  absent  blessing' 

best, 
Which  cloys,  and   is  no  blessing  when 

possessed; 
A  new  arising  wish  expels  it  from  the 

breast.  3'oj 

The  fev'rish  thirst  of  life  increases  still; 
We  call   for  more  and   more,  and  never 

have  our  fill. 
Yet  know  not  what  to-morrow  we  shall  try, 
What  dregs  of  life  in  the  last  draught  may 

lie: 
Nor,  by  the  longest  life  we  can  attain,     ^ 
One  moment  from  the  length  of  death 

we  gain;  V 

For  all  behind  belongs  to  his  eternal 

reign.  J 

When  once  the  Fates  have  cut  the  mortal 

thread, 
The  man  as  much  to  all  intents  is  dead. 
Who  dies  to-day,  and  will  as  long  be  so,  320 
As  he  who  died  a  thousand  years  ago. 

LUCRETIUS 

THE  FOURTH  BOOK 
CONCERNING  THE  NATURE  OF  LOVE 

BEGINNING  AT  THIS  LINE 
8ie  iffUur  Veneris  qui  telis  aceipit  iciwny  Ac, 

Thus,  therefore,  he  who  feels  the  fiery 

dart 
Of    strong    desire    transfix    his    amorous 

heart, 
Whether   some   beauteous   boy's  alluring 

face, 
Or  lovelier  maid,  with  unresisted  grace, 
From   her  each   part  the  winged   arrow 

sends. 
From  whence  he  first  was  struck  he  thither 

tends; 
Restless  he  roams,  impatient  to  be  freed. 
And  eager  to  inject  the  sprightly  seed;       8 


For  fierce  desire  does  all  his  mind  employ, 
And  ardent  love  assures  approaching  joy. 
Such  is  the  nature  of  that  ideasing  smart, 
Whose  burning  drops  distil  upon  the  heart, 
The  fever  of  the  soul  shot  from  the  fair. 
And  the  cold  ague  of  succeeding  care. 
If  absent,  her  idea  still  appears, 
And  her  sweet  name  is  chimhig  in  your 

ears. 
But  strive  those  pleasing  phantoms  tore- 
move. 
And  shun  th'  atrial  images  of  love. 
That  feed  the  flame:  when  one  molests  thy 

mind. 
Discharge  thy  loins  on  all  the  leaky  kind; 
For  that 's  a  wiser  way  than  to  restrain    21 
Within  thy  swelling  nerves  that  hoard  of 

pain. 
For   every  hour  some   deadlier  symptom 

shows. 
And  by  delay  the  gath'ring  venom  grows, 
When  kindly  applications  are  not  us'd; 
The  viper,  love,  must  on  the  wound  be 

bruis'd. 
On  that  one  object 't  is  not  safe  to  stay, 
But  force  the  tide  of  thought  some  other 

way; 
The  squandered  spirits  prodigally  throw. 
And  in  the  common  glebe  of  nature  sow.  30 
Nor  wants  he  all  the  bliss  that  lovers  feign, 
Who  takes  the   pleasure,  and  avoids  the 

pain; 
For  purer  joys  in  purer  health  abound, 
And  less  affect  the  sickly  than  the  sound. 
When  love  its  utmost  vigor  does  imploy, 
Ev'n  then  't  is  but  a  restless  wand*ring  joy; 
Nor  knows  the  lover  in  that  wild  excess, 
With  hands  or  eyes,  what  first  he  would 

possess; 
But  strains  at  all,  and,  fastening  where  he 

strains,  39 

Too  closely  presses  with  his  frantic  pains; 
With  biting  kisses  hurts  the  twining  fair, 
Which  shews  his  joys  imperfect,  unsincere: 
For,  stung  with   inward    rage,  he  flings 

around. 
And  strives  t'  avenge  the  smart  on  that 

which  gave  the  wound. 
But  love  those  eager  bitings  does  restrain, 
And  mingling  pleasure  mollifies  the  pain. 
For  ardent  hope  still  flatters  anxious  grief, 
And  sends  him  to  his  foe  to  seek  relief: 
Which  yet  the  nature  of  the  thing  denies; 
For  love,  and  love  alone  of  all  our  joys,    50 
By  full  possession  does  but  fan  the  fire; 
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llie  more  we  still  enjoy,  the  more  we  still 

desire. 
Nature  for  meat  and  drink  provides  a  space, 
And,  when  reeeiv'd,  they  fill  their  certain 

place; 
Hence  thirst  and  hunger  may  be  satisfied, 
But  this  repletion  is  to  love  denied: 
Form,  feature,  color,  whatsoe'er  delight 
Provokes  the  lover's  endless  appetite. 
These  fill  no  space,  nor  can  we  thence  re- 
move 
With  lips,  or  hands,  or  all  onr  instruments 
of  love:  60 

In  our  deluded  grasp  we  notfiing  find, 
But  thin  atrial  shapes,  that  fleet  before  the 

As  he,  who  in  a  dream  with  drought  is  curst, 
And  finds  no  real  drink  to  quench  his  thirst. 
Runs  to  imagin'd  lakes  his  heat  to  steep, 
And  vainly  swilk  and  labors  in  his  sleep; 
So  love  with  phantoms  cheats  our  longing 

eyes. 
Which  hourly  seeing  never  satisfies: 
Our  hands  pull  nothing  from  the   parts 

they  strain. 
Bat  wander  o'er  the  lovely  limbs  in  vain. 
Nor  when  the  youthful  pair  more  closely 
join,  71 

When  hands  in  hands  they  lock,  and  thighs 

in  thighs  they  twine, 
Just  in  the  raging  foam  of  full  desire, 
When  both  press  on,  both  murmur,  both 

expire, 
They  gripe,  they    squeeze,    their    humid 

tongues  they  dart. 
As  each  would  force  their  way  to  t'other's 

heart: 
In  vain;  they  only  cruise  about  the  coast; 
For  bodies  cannot  pierce,  nor  be  in  bodies 

lost. 
As  sure  they  strive  to  be,  when  both  en- 
gage 
In  that  tumultuous  momentary  rage;        80 
So  'tangled  in  the  nets  of  love  they  lie. 
Till  man  dissolves  in  that  excess  of  joy. 
Then,  when  the  gather'd  bag  has  burst  its 

way. 
And  ebbing  tides  the  slacken'd  nerves  be- 
tray, 
A  pause  ensues;  and  nature  nods  a  while. 
Till  with  recruited  rage  new  spirits  boil; 
And  then  the  same  vain  violence  returns, 
With  flames  renew'd  th'  erected  furnace 

bums; 
Again  they  in  each  other  would  be  lost, 


But  still  by  adamantine  bars  are  oross'd.  90 
All  ways  they  try,  successless   all  they 

prove, 
To  cure  the  secret  sore  of  ling'ring  love. 


They  waste  their  strength  in  the  venereal 

strife. 
And  to  a  woman's  will  enslave  their  life; 
Th'  estate  runs  out,  and  mortgages  are 

made, 
All  offices  of  friendship  are  decay'd, 
Their  fortune  ruin'd,  and  their  fame  be- 

tray'd. 

Assyrian  ointment  from  their  temples  flows, 
And    diamond    buckles    sparkle    at  their 

shoes;  100 

The  cheerful  emerald  twinkles  on  their 

hands, 
With  all  the  luxury  of  foreign  lands; 
And  the  blue  coat,  that   with  imbroid'ry 

shines, 
Is  drunk  with  sweat  of  their  o'er-labor'd 

loins. 
Their  frugal  fathers'  gains  they  misemploy. 
And  turn  to  point,  and  pearl,  and  ev'ry 

female  toy. 
French  fashions,  costly  treats  are  their  de- 
light; 
The  park  by  day,  and  plays  and  balls  by 

night. 

In  vain 

For  in  the  fountain,  where  their  sweets  are- 
sought,  1 10 
Some  bitter  bubbles  up,  and  poisons  all  the 

draught. 
First,  guilty  Conscience  does  the  mirror 

bring. 
Then  sharp  Remorse  shoots  out  her  angry 

sting; 
And  anxious  thoughts,  within  themselves 

at  strife. 
Upbraid  the  long  misspent,  luxurious  life. 
Perhaps,  the  fickle  fair  one  proves  unkind,  1 
Or  drops  a  doubtful  word,  that  pains  his  I 

mind,  ( 

And  leaves  a  rankling  jealousy  behind.     J 
Perhaps,   he   watehes  close   her    amorous 

eyes. 
And  in  the  act  of  ogling  does  surprise,     120 
And  thinks  he  sees  upon  her  cheeks  the  ^ 

while 
The  dimpled  tracks  of  some  foregoing 

smile; 
His  raging  pulse  beats  thick,  and  his 

pent  spirits  boil. 
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This  is  the  product  ev'n  of  prosperous  love; 
Think  then  what  pangs  disastrous  passions 

prove ! 
Innumerable  ills;  disdain,  despair, 
With  all  the  meager  family  of  care. 

Thus,  as  I  said,  't  is  better  to  prevent, 
Thau  flatter  the  disease,  and  late  repent; 
Because  to  shun  th'  allurement  is  not  hard 
To  minds  resolv'd,  forewarned,  and   well 

prepared;  131 

But  wondrous  difficult,  when  once  beset, 
To  struggle  thro'  the  straits,  and  break  th' 

involving  net. 
Yet,  thus  insnar'd,  thy  freedom  thou  may'st 

gain. 
If,  like  a  fool,  thou  dost  not  hug  thy  chain; 
If  not  to  iniin  obstinately  blind, 
And  wilfully  endeavoring  not  to  find 
Her  plain  defects  of  bodv  and  of  mind. 
For  thus  the  Bedlam  tram  of  lovers  use 
T'  inhance  the  value,  and  the  faults  ex- 
cuse; 140 
And  therefore  't  is  no  wonder  if  we  see 
They  dote  on  dowdies  and  deformity. 
£v'n  what  they  cannot  praise,  they  will  not 

blame. 
But  veil  with  some  extenuating  name. 
The  sallow  skin  is  for  the  swarthy  put, 
And  love  can  make  a  slattern  of  a  slut; 
If  cat-ey'd,  then  a  Pallas  is  their  love; 
If  freckled,  she  's  a  party-color'd  dove; 
If  little,  then  she 's  bfe  and  soul  all  o'er; 
An  Amazon,  the  large  two-handed  whore. 
She  stammers:    O,  what  grace  in  lisping 

lies !  15  z 

If  she  says  nothing,  to  be  sure  she 's  wise. 
If  shrill,  and   with  a   voice  to  drown  a 

choir, 
Sharp-witted  she  must  be,  and  full  of  fire. 
The  lean,  consumptive  wench,  with  coughs 

decay'd, 
Is  call'd  a  pretty,  tight,  and  slender  maid; 
Th'  o'er-CTown,  a  goodly  Ceres  is  express'd, 
A  bedfellow  for  Bacchus  at  the  least. 
Flat-nose  the  name  of  Satyr  never  misses. 
And    hanging  blobber  lips   but  pout  for 

kisses.  z6o 

The  task  were  endless  all  the  rest  to  trace; 
Yet  grant  she  were  a  Venus  for  her  face 
And  shape,  yet  others  equal  beauty  share. 
And  time  was  you  could  live  without  the 

fair; 
She  does  no  more,  in  that  for  which  you 

woo, 
Then  homelier  women  full  as  well  can  do. 


Besides,  she  daubs,  and  stinks  so  much  of 

paint, 
Her  own  attendants  cannot  bear  the  scent, 
But  laugh  behind,  and  bite  their  lips  to 

hold.  169 

Meantime,  excluded,  and  expos'd  to  cold, 
The  whining  lover  stands  before  the  gates, 
And  there  with  humble  adoration  waits; 
Crowning  with  flow'rs  the  threshold  and 

the  floor. 
And  printing  kisses  on  th'  obdurate  door; 
Who,  if  admitted  in  that  nick  of  time, 
If  some  unsav'ry  whiff  betray  the  crime, 
Invents  a  quat rel  straight,  if  there  be  none, 
Or  makes  some  faint  excuses  to  be  gone; 
And  calls  himself  a  doting  fool  to  serve, 
Ascribing  more  than  woman  can  deserve. 
Which  well  they  understand,  like  cunning 

3ueans,  iSi 

e  their  nastiness  behind  the  scenes, 
From  him  they  have  allur'd,  and  would  re- 
tain; 
But  to  a  piercing  eye  't  is  all  in  vain: 
For  common  sense  brings  all  their  cheats 

to  view. 
And  the  false  light  discovers  by  the  true; 
Which  a  wise  harlot  owns,  and  hopes  to 

find 
A  pardon  for  defects  that  run  thro'  all  the 

kind. 
Nor  always  do  they  feign  the  sweets  of 

love, 
When  round  the  panting  youth  their  pliant 

limbs  they  move,  igo 

And  cling,  and  heave,  and  moisten  ev'ry 

kira; 
They  often  share,  and  more  than  share  the 

bliss: 
From  every  part,  ev'n  to  their  inmost  soul. 
They  feel  the  trickling  joys,  and  run  vrith 

vigor  to  the  goal. 
Stirr'd  with  the  same  impetuous  desire, 
Birds,  beasts,  and  herds,  and  mares,  their 

males  require; 
Because    the    throbbing    nature    in    their 

veins 
Provokes   them   to  assuage   their   kindly 

pains. 
The  lusty  leap  th'  expecting  female  stands, 
By  mutual  beat  compell'd  to  mutual  bands. 
Thus  dogs  with  lolling  tong^ies  by  love  are 

tied,  301 

Nor  shouting  boys  nor  blows  their  union 

can  divide; 
At  either  end  they  strive  the  link  to  loose, 
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In  vain,  for  stroneer  Yenus  holds  the  noose. 
Which  neyer  womd  those  wretched  lovers 

do. 
But  that  the  oommon  heats  of  love  they 

know; 
The  pleasure  therefore  most  be  shar'd  in 

common  too. 
And  when  the  woman's  more  prevailing 

jidoe 
Sucks  in  the  man's,  the  mixture  will  pre- 

dace 
The  mother's  likeness;  when  the  man  pre- 
vails, 21Q 
His  own  resemblance  in  the  sebd  he  seals. 
But  when  we  see  the  new-begotten  race 
Reflect  the  features  of  each  parent's  &ce, 
Then  of  the  father's  and  the  mother's  blood 
The  justly  temper'd  seed  is  understood; 
When  botii  conspire,  with  equal  ardor  bent, 
From  every  limb  the  due  proportion  seot, 
When  neither   party  foils,  when  neither 

foa'd, 
This   gives  the  blended   features  of  the 

child. 
Sometimes  the  boy  the  grandsire's  image 

bears;  220 

Sometimes  the  more  remote  progenitor  he 

shares; 
Because  the  genial  atoms  of  the  seed 
Lie  long  conceal'd  ere  they  exert  the  breed; 
And,  after  sundry  ages  past,  produce 
The  tardy  likeness  of  the  latent  juice. 
Hence,  families  such  different  figures  take. 
And  represent  their  ancestors  in  face,  and 

hair,  and  make; 
Because  of  the  same  seed,  the  voice,  and ' 

hair. 
And  shape,  and  face,  and  other  members 

are. 
And  the  same  antique  mold  the  likeness 

does  prepare.  230  j 

Thus  oft  the  father's  likeness  does  prevail 
In  females,  and  the  mother's  in  the  male; 
For,  since  the  seed  is  of  a  double  kind. 
From  that  where  we  the  most  resemblance 

find. 
We  may  conclude  the  strongest  tincture  sent. 
And  tlukt  was  in  conception  prevalent. 

Nor  can  the  vain  decrees  of  pow'rs  above 
Deny  production  to  the  act  of  love. 
Or  hinder  Others  of  that  happy  name, 
Or  with  a  barren  womb  the  matron  shame; 
As  many  think,  who  stain  with  victims' 

blood  241 

The  mournful  altars,  and  with  inoense  load. 


To  bless  the  show'ry  seed  with  future  life, 
And  to  impregnate  the  well-labor'd  wife. 
In  vain  they  weary  Heav'n  with  prayer,  or 

fly 
To  oracles,  or  magic  numbers  try; 
For  barrenness  of  sexes  will  proceed 
Either  from  too  condens'd,  or  wat'ry  seed: 
The  wat'ry  juice  too  soon  dissolves  away, 
And  in  the  parts  projected  will  not  stay;  250 
The  too  coiMlens'd,  unsoul'd,  unwieldy  mass. 
Drops  short,  nor  carries  to  the  destin'd 

place; 
Nor  pierces  to  the  parts,  nor,  tho'  injected 

home. 
Will  mingle  with  the  kindly  moisture  of 

the  womb. 
For  nuptials  are  unlike  in  their  success; 
Some  men  with  fruitful  seed  some  women 


And  from  some  men  some  women  fruitful 

are. 
Just  as  their  constitutions  join  or  jar: 
And  many  seeming  barren  wives  luive  been. 
Who  after,  match^  with  more  prolific  men. 
Have  fill'd  a  family  with  prattlmg  boys;  261 
And  many,  not  supplied  at  home  with  joys. 
Have  found  a  friend  abroad  to  ease  their 

smart. 
And  to  perform  the  sapless  husband's  part. 
So  much  it  does  import  that  seed  with  seed 
Should  of  the  kindly  mixture   make  the 

breed; 
And  thick  with  thin,  and  thin  with  thick 

should  join. 
So  to  produce  and  propagate  the  line. 
Of  such  concernment  too  is  drink  and  food, 
T'  incrassate,  or  attenuate  the  blood.       270 
Of  like  importance  is  the  posture  too, 
In  which  the  genial  feat  of  love  we  do; 
For,  as  the  females  of  the  four-foot  kind 
Receive  the  leapings  of  their  males  behind. 
So  the  good  wives,  with  loins  uplifted  high. 
And  leaning  on  their  hands,  the  fruidul 

stroke  may  try: 
For  in  that  posture  will  they  best  conceive; 
Not  when,  supinely  laid,  they  frisk  and 

heave; 
For  active  motions  only  break  the  blow, 
And  more  of  strumpets  than  of  wives 

they  show,  280 

When,  answering  stroke  with  stroke,  the 

mingled  hquors  flow. 
Endearments  eager,  and  too  brisk  a  bound. 
Throws  off  the  ^owshare  from  the  f  arrow'd 

ground. 
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But  commoii  harlots  in  conjunction  heave, 
Because  't  is  less  their  business  to  conceive 
Than  to  delight,  and  to  provoke  the  deed; 
A  trick  which  honest  wives  but  little  need. 
Nor  is  it  from  the  gods,  or  Cupid's  dart, 
That   many  a  homely  woman  takes   the 

heart, 
But   wives   well-humor'd,    dutiful,   and 
chaste,  290 

And  clean,  will  hold  their  wand'ring  hus- 
bands fast; 
Such  are  the  links  of  love,  and  such  a 

love  will  last. 
For  what  remains,  long  habitude,  and  use. 
Will  kindness  in  domestic  bands  produce; 
For  custom  will  a  strong  impression  leave. 
Hard  bodies,  which  the  lightest  stroke  re* 

ceive. 
In  length  of  time  will  molder  and  decay. 
And  stones  with  drops  of  rain  are  wash'd 
away. 


LUCRETIUS 

FROM  BOOK  THE  FIFTH 

Turn  porro  ptter,  &c. 

Thus,  like  a  sailor  by  the  tempest  hurl'd 
Ashore,  the  babe  is  shipwrack'd  on  the 

world: 
Naked  he  lies,  and  ready  to  expire; 
Helpless  of  all  that  human  wants  require; 
Expos'd  upon  unhospitable  earth. 
From  the  first  moment  of  his  hapless  birth. 
Straight  with  foreboding  cries  he  fills  the 

room; 
Too  true  presages  of  his  future  doom. 
But  flocks  and  herds,  and  every  savage 

beast. 
By  more  indulgent  nature  are  increased.    10 
They  want  no  rattles  for  their  froward 

mood, 
Nor  nurse  to  reconcile  them  to  their  food. 
With  broken  words;  nor  winter  blasts  they 

fear, 
Nor  change  their  habits  with  the  changing 

year; 
Nor,  for  their  safety,  citadels  prepare. 
Nor  foree  the  wicked  instruments  of  war: 
Unlabord  Earth  her  bounteous  treasure 

grants. 
And  Nature's  lavish  hand  supplies  their 

common  wants. 


THEOCRITUS:    IDYLLIUM   THE 
EIGHTEENTH 

THE 

EPITHALAMIUM  OF  HELEN  AND 
MENELAUS 

Twelve  Spartan  virgins,  noble,  young,  and 

fair. 
With  violet  wreaths  adom'd  their  flowing 

hair, 
And  to  the  pompous  palace  did  resort. 
Where  Menelaus  kept  his  royal  court. 
There  hand  in  hand  a  comely  choir  they 

led; 
To  sing  a  blessing  to  his  nuptial  bed, 
With  curious  neemes  wrought,  and  painted 

flowers  bespread. 
Jove's  beauteous  daughter  now  his  bride 

must  be. 
And  Jove  himself  was  less  a  god  than  he: 
For  this  their  artful  hands  instruct  the  lute 

to  sound,  10 

Their  feet  assist  their  hands,  and  justly 

beat  the  ground. 
This  was  their  song: 

«  Why,  happy  bridegroom,  why, 
Ere  yet  the  stars  are  kindled  in  the  sky, 
Ere  twilight  shades,  or  evening  dews  are 

shed, 
Why  dost    thou  steal   so  soon   away  to 

bed? 
Has  Somnus  brush'd  thy  eyelids  with  his^ 

rod, 
Or  do  thy  legs  refuse  to  bear  their  load 
With  flowing  bowls  of  a  more  generous 


If  genue  slumber  on  thy  temples  creep, 
(But,  naughty  man,  thou  dost  not  mean  to 

sleep,)  30 

Betake  thee  to  thy  bed,  thou  drowsy  drone, 
Sleep  by  thyself,  and  leave  thy  bride  alone: 
€k>,  leave  her  with  her  maiden  mates  to  play 
At  sports  more  harmless,  till  the  break  of 

day: 
Give  us  Uiis  evening;  thou  hast  mom  and 

night, 
And  all  the  year  before  thee,  for  delight 
O  happy  youth !  to  thee,  among  the  crowd 
Of  rival  princes,  Cupid  sneez'd  aloud; 
And  every  lucky  omen  sent  before, 
To  meet  thee  huiding  on  the  Spartan  shore. 
Of  all  our  heroes  thou  canst  boast  alone  31 
That  Jove,  whene'er  he  thunders,  calls  thee 

son. 
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Betwixt  two  sheets  thou  shftlt  enjoy  her 

htae. 
With  whom  no  Grecian  yirgin  can  com- 
pare; 

So  sofi^  so  sweety  so  balmj,  and  so  fair.   ^ 
A  boy,  like  thee,  would  make  a  kingly  line; 
But  0,  a  girl  like  her  must  be  divine. 
Her  equa£(  we,  in  years,  but  not  in  face, 
TwelTescore  viragoes  of  the  Spartan  race, 
While  naked  to  Eurotas'  banks  we  bend,  40 
And  there  in  manly  exercise  contend. 
When  she  appears,  are  aU  eclips'd  and  lost, 
And  hide  the  beauties  that  we  made  our 

boast. 
So,  when  the  night  and  winter  disappear, 
The  purple  Morning,  rising  with  the  year. 
Salutes  the  Spring,  as  her  celestial  eyes 
Adorn  the  world,  and   brighten   all   the 

skies: 
So  beauteous  Helen  shines  among  the  rest, 
Tall,  slender,  straight,  with  all  the  graces 

blest. 
As  pines  the  mountains,  or  as  fields  the 
com,  50 

Or  as  Thessalian  steeds  the  race  adorn; 
So  rosy-4x>lor'd  Helen  is  the  pride 
Of  Lacedsemon,  and  of  Greece  beside. 
Like  her  no  nymph  can  willing  osiers^ 
bend  I 

In  basket-works,  which  painted  streaks  \^ 

commend; 
With  Pallas  in  the  loom  she  may  con- 
tend. 

But  none,  ah  none  can  animate  the  lyre, 
And  the  mute  strings  with  vocal  souls  in- 
spire 1 
Whether  the  leam'd  Minerva  be  her  theme, 
Or  chaste  Diana  bathing  in  the  stream;    60 
None  can  record  their  heavenly  praise  so 

weU 
As  Helen,  in  whose   eyes    ten   thousand 

Cupids  dwell. 
0  &ir,  O  graceful !  yet  with  maids  inroll'd. 
But  whom  to-morrow's  sun  a  matron  shall 

behold; 
Yet  ere  to-morrow's  sun  shaU  show  his  ^ 

The  dewy  paths  of  meadows   we  will 


For  crowns  and  chaplets  to  adorn  thy 

head; 
Where  all  shall  weep^  and  wish  for  thy 

return, 
As  bleating  lambs  their  absent  mother 

mourn. 


Our  noblest  maids  shall  to  thy  name  be- 
queath 70 

The  boughs  of  lotos,  form'd  into  a  wreath. 

This  monument,  thy  maiden  beauties'  due, 

High  on  a  plane  tree  shall  be  hung  to  view; 

On  the  smooth  rind  the  passenger  shall  see 

Thy  name  ingrav'd,  and  worwip  Helen's 
tree; 

Balm,  from  a  silver  box  distill'd  around. 

Shall  all  bedew  the  roots,  and  scent  the 
sacred  ground. 

The  balm,  'tis  true,  can  aged  plants  pro- 
long. 

But  Helen's  name  will  keep  it  ever  young. 

**  Hail  bride,  hail  bridegroom,  son-in-law 

to  Jove !  80 

With  fruitful  joys  Latona  bless  your  love  ! 

Let  Venus  furnish  you  with  full  desires. 

Add  vigor  to  your  wills,  and  fuel  to  your 
fires  I 

Almighty  Jove  augment  your  wealthy 
store, 

Give  much  to  you,  and  to  his  grandsons 
more ! 

Erom  generous  loins  a  generous  race  will 
spring; 

Each  girl,  like  her,  a  queen;  each  boy,  like 
you,  a  king. 

Now  sleep,  if  sleep  you  can;  but  while  you 
rest, 

Sleep  close,  with  folded  arms,  and  breast  to 
breast. 

Rise  in  the  mom;  but  O  !  before  you 
rise,  90 

Forget  not  to  perform  your  morning  sacri- 
fice. 

We  will  be  with  you  ere  the  crowing  cock 

Salutes  the  light,  and  struts  before  his 
feather'd  flock. 

Hymen,  O  Hymen,  to  thy  triumphs  run, 

And  view  the  mighty  spoils  thou  hast  in 
battle  won." 


THEOCRITUS:     IDYLLIUM     THE 
TWENTY-THIRD 

THE  DESPAIRING   LOVER 

With  inauspicious  love,  a  wretohed  swain 
Pursued    the    fairest    nymph  of  all    the 

plain. 
Fairest  indeed,  but  prouder  far  than  fair. 
She  plunged  him  hopeless  in  a  deep  despair: 
Her  heavenly  form  too  haughtily  she  priz'd, 
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His  person  hated,  and  his  gpfts  despis'd; 
Nor  Jmew  the  force  of  Cupid's  crael  darts, 
Nor  f  ear'd  his  awf  nl  pow'r  on  human  hearts ; 
But  either  from  her  hopeless  lover  fled, 
Or  with  disdainful  glances  shot  him  dead.  10 
No  kiss,  no  look,  to  cheer  the  drooping  boy; 
No  word  she  spoke,  she  scom'd  ey'n  to  deny. 
But,  as  a  hunted  panther  casts  about 
Her  glaring  eyes,  and  pricks  her  list'ning 

ears  to  scout, 
So  she,  to  shun  his  toils,  her  cares  im- 

ploy'd, 
And  fiercely  in  her  savage  freedom  joy'd. 
Her  mouth  she  writh'd,  her  forehead  taught 

to  frown, 
Her  eyes  to  sparkle  fires  to  love  unknown: 
Her  sallow  cheeks  her  envious  mind  did 

show, 
And  every  feature  spoke  aloud  the  curst- 

ness  of  a  shrew.  30 

Yet  could  not  he  his  obvious  fate  escape; 
His  love   still   dress'd  her  in  a  pleasing 

shape; 
And  every  sullen  frown,  and  bitter  scorn. 
But  fann'd  the  fuel  that  too  fast  did  bum. 
Long  time,  unequal  to  his  mighty  pain, . 
He  strove  to  curb  it,  but  he  strove  in  vain: 
At  last  his  woes  broke  out,  and  begg'd  re- 
lief 
With  tears,  the  dumb  petitioners  of  grief; 
With  tears  so  tender,  as  adom'd  his  love, 
And    any    heart,    but    only   hers,    would 

move.  30 

Trembling  before  her  bolted  doors  he  stood, 
And  there  pour'd  out  th'  unprofitable  flood: 
Staring  his  eyes,  and  haggard  was  his  look; 
Then,  kissing  first  the  threshold,  thus  he 

spoke: 
**  Ah,  nymph,  more  cruel  than  of  human 

race ! 
Thy  tigress  heart  belies  thy  angel  face: 
Too  well  thou  show'st  thy  pedigree  from 

stone; 
Thy  gprandame's  was  the  first  by  Pyrrha 

thrown: 
Unworthy  thou  to  be  so  lon^  desir'd; 
But  so  my  love,  and  so  my  fate  requir'd. 
I  beg  Bot  now  ^for  't  is  in  vain)  to  live;    41 
But  take  this  gift,  the  last  that  I  can  give. 
This  friendly  cord  shall  soon  decide  the 

strife 
Betwixt  my  lingering  love  and  loathsome 

life: 
This  moment  puts  an  end  to  all  my  pain; 
I  shall  no  more  despair,  nor  thou  disdain. 


Farewell,  ungrateful  and  unkind !  I  go 

Gondemn'd  by  thee  to  those  sad  shades  be- 
low. 

I  go  th'  extremest  remedy  to  prove,         49 

To  drink  oblivion,  and  to  drench  my  love; 

There  happily  to  lose  my  long  desires  — 

But  ah  !  what  draught  so  deep  to  quench  my 
fires? 

Farewell,  ye  neveivopening  gates,  ye  stones, 

And    threshold    g^ty    of    my    midnight 
moans! 

What  I  have  suffered  here  ye  know  too 
well; 

What  I  shall  do  the  gods  and  I  can  tell. 

The  rose  is  fragrant,  but  it  fades  in  time; 

The  violet  sweet,  but  quickly  past  the  prime  ; 

White  lilies  hang  their  beads,  and  soon  de- 
cay. 

And  whiter  snow  in  minutes  melts  away:  60 

Such  is  your  blooming  youth,  and  withering 
so; 

The  time  will  come,  it  will,  when  yon  shall 
know 

The  rage  of  love;  your  haughty  heart  shall 
bum 

In  flames  like  mine,  and  meet  a  like  re- 
turn. 
"  Obdurate  as  you  are,  O  hear  at  least 

My  dying  prayers,  and  grant  my  last  re- 
quest ! 

When  nrst  you  ope  your  doors,  and,  pass- 
ing by. 

The  sad  ill-omen'd  object  meets  your  eye, 

Think  it  not  lost,  a  moment  if  you  stay; 

The  breathless  wretch,  so  made  by  you, 
survey:  70 

Some  cruel  pleasure  will  from  thence  arise, 

To  view  the  mighty  ravage  of  your  eyes. 

I  wish  (but  O  !  my  wish  is  vain,  I  fear) 

The  kind  oblation  of  a  falling  tear: 

Then  loose  the  knot,  and  take  me  firom  the 
place. 

And  spread  your  mantle  o'er  my  grisly  £ace : 

Upon  my  livid  lips  bestow  a  kus: 

O  envy  not  the  dead,  they  feel  not  bliss  ! 

Nor  fear  your  kisses  can  restore  my  breath; 

Even    you    are    not    more    pitiless    than 
death.  80 

Then  for  my  corpse  a  homely  grave  pro- 
vide. 

Which  love  and  me  from  public  scorn  may 
hide; 

Thrice  call  upon  my  name,  thrice  beat  your 
breast, 

And  hail  me  thrice  to  everlasting  rest; 
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Last  let  my  tomb  this  sad  insoriptioii  ^ 

bear: 
'A  wretch  whom  love  has  kill'd   lies 

buried  here; 
0  passengers,  Amynta's  eyes  beware.' "    ^ 

Thus  having  said,  andfnrions  with  his  love. 
He  heav'd  with  more  than  human  force  to 

move 
A  weighty  stone,  (the  labor  of  a  team,)  90 
And  rais  d   from  thence   he  reach'd    the 

neighboring  beam; 
Around  its  bulk  a  sliding  knot  he  throws. 
And  fitted  to  his  neck  the  fatal  noose; 
Then,  spuming  backward,  took  a  swing, 

till  death 
Crept  up,  and  stopp'd  the  passage  of  his 

breath. 
The  bounce  burst  ope  the  door;  the  scorn- 
ful fair 
Relentless   look'd,  and  saw  him  beat  his 

quiyering  feet  in  air; 
Nor  wept  his  fate,  nor  cast  a  pilling  eye, 
Nor  took  him  down,  but  brush'd  regardless 

by; 
And,  as  she  pess'd,  her  chance  or  fate  was 

such,  100 

Her  garments.touch'd  the  dead,  poUuted  by 

the  touch: 
Next  to  the  dance,  thence  to  the  bath  did 

move  — 
The  bath  was  sacred  to  the  Grod  of  Love; 
Whose  injur'd  image,  with  a  wrathful  eye, 
Stood  threat'ning  from  a  pedestal  on  high: 
Nodding  a  while,  and  watchful  of  his  blow. 
He  fell;  and  falling  crush'd  th'  ungrateful 

nymph  below. 
Her  gushing  blood  the  pavement  aU  be- 

smeajrd; 
And  this  her  last  expiring  voice  was  heard: 
''Lovers,  farewell,  revenge  has  reach'd 

my  scorn:  no 

Thus  wam'd,  be  wise,  and  love  for  love 

return." 


DAPHNIS 

FROM    THEOCRITUS:   IDYLLIUM'  THE 
TWENTY-SEVENTH 

Daphnis 

The  shepherd  Paris  bore  the  Spartan  bride 
By  force  away,  and  then  by  force  enjoy'd; 
Bat  I  by  free  consent  can  boast  a  bliss, 
A  fairer  Helen,  and  a  sweeter  kiss. 


Chloris 
Kisses  are  empty  joys,  and  soon  are  o'er. 

Daphnis 
A  kiss  betwixt  the  lips  is  something  more. 

Chloris 
I  wipe  my  mouth,  and  where 's  your  kissing 
then? 

Daphnis 
I  swear  you  wipe  it  to  be  kiss'd  again. 

Chloris 
Gro,  tend  your  herd,  and  kiss  your  cows  at 

home; 
1  am  a  maid,  and  in  my  beauty's  bloom.   10 

Daphnis 
Tis  weU  remember'd;  do  not  waste  your 

time. 
But  wisely  use  it  ere  you  pass  your  prime. 

Chloris 
Blown  roses  hold  their  sweetness  to  the  last, 
And  raisins  keep  their  luscious  native  taste. 

Daphnis 
The  sun's  too  hot;  those  olive  shades  are 

near; 
I  fain  would  whisper  something  in  your  ear. 

Chloris 
Tis  honest  talking  where  we  may  be 

seen; 
God  knows  what  secret  mischief  you  may 

mean; 
I  doubt  you  '11  play  the  wag,  and  kiss 

again. 

Daphnis 
At  least  beneath  yon  elm  you  need  not  fear; 
My  pipe 's  in  tune,  if  you  're  dispos'd  to 
hear.  21 

Chloris 
Play  by  yourself,  I  dare  not  venture  thither; 
You,  and  your  naughty  pipe,  go  hang  to- 
gether. 

Daphnis 
Coy  nymph,  beware,  lest  Venus  you  offend. 

Chloris 
I  shaU  have  chaste  Diana  stiU  to  friend. 
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Daphnis 
You  haye  a  bouI,  and  Cupid  has  a  dart. 

Chloris 
Diana  will  defend,  or  heal  mj  heart. 
Nay,  fie,  what  mean  you  in  this  open  place  ? 
Unhand  me,  or,  I  swear,  1 11  scratch  your 

face. 
Let  go  for  shame;  you  make  me  mad  for 


My  mouth 's  my  own;  and,  if  you  kiss,  I  '11 
bite. 

Daphnis 
Away  with  your  dissembling  female  tricks; 
What,  would  you  'scape  the  fate  of  all  your 
sex? 

Chloris 
I  swear,  I  '11  keep  my  maidenhead  till  death, 
And  die  as  pure  as  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Daphnis 
Nay,  mum  for  that;  but  let  me  lay  thee 

down; 
Better  with  me  than  with  some  nauseous 

clown. 

Chloris 

I  'd  have  you  know,  if  I  were  so  inclin'd,  ^ 

I   haye   bin  woo'd  by  many  a  wealthy  I 

hind;  39  f 

But  never  found  a  husband  to  my  mind.  J 

Daphnis 
But  they  are  absent  aU,  and  I  am  here. 

Chloris 
The  matrimonial  yoke  is  hard  to  bear, 
And  marriage  is  a  woful  word  to  hear. 

Daphnis 
A  scarecrow,  set  to  frighten  fools  away; 
Marriage  has  joys,  and  you  shall  haye  assay. 

Chloris 

Sour  sauce  is  often  mix'd  with  our  de- 
light; 

You  kick  by  day  more  than  yon  kiss  by 
night. 

Daphnis 
Sham  stories  all;  but  say  the  worst  yon 

can, 
A  very  wife  fears  neither  Grod  nor  man. 


Chloris 
But  childbirth  is,  they  say,  a  deadly  pain; 
It  costs  at  least  a  month  to  knit  again.      51 

Daphnis 
Diana  cures  the  wounds  Luoina  made ; 
Your  goddess  is  a  midwife  by  her  tiade. 

Chloris 
But  I  shall  spoil  my  beauty,  if  I  bear. 

Daphnis 
But  Mam  and  Dad  are  pretty  names  to 
hear. 

Chloris 
But  there 's  a  ciyil  question  us'd  of  late; 
Where  lies  my  jointure,  where  your  own 
estate? 

Daphnis 
My  flocks,  my  fields,  my  wood,  my  pastures 

take. 
With  settlement  as  good  as  law  can  make. 

Chloris 
Swear  then  yon  will  not  leave  me  on  the 
common,  60 

But  marry  me,  and  make  an  honest  woman. 

Daphnis 
I  swear  by  Pan,  (tho'  he  wears  horns  you  11 

Cudgell'd  and  kick'd,  1 11  not  be  f  orc'd  away. 

Chloris 
I  bargain  for  a  wedding  bed  at  least, 
A  house,  and  handsome  lodging  for  a  guest 

Daphnis 
A  house  well  f  umish'd  shall  be  thine  to 

keep; 
And,  for  a  flock  bed,  I  can  shear  my  sheep. 

Chloris 
What  tale  shall  I  to  my  old  father  tell? 

Daphnis 
'T  will  make  him  chuckle  thou  'rt  bestowed 
so  well. 

Chloris 
But,  after  all,  in  troth  I  am  to  blame       70 
To  be  so  loving,  ere  I  know  your  name; 
A  pleasant-sounding  name 's  a  pretty  thing. 
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Daphnis 
Faiihy  mine 's  a  very  pretty  name  to  sing. 
They  call  me  Daphnis;  Lycidas  my  sire: 
Both  sound  as  well  as  woman  can  desire. 
Nom«a  bore  me;  farmers  in  degree; 
He  a  good  haslMUid,  a  good  housewife  she. 

Chloris 
Your  kindred  is  not  much  amiss,  't  is  true; 
Yet  I  am  somewhat  better  bom  than  you. 

Daphnis 
I  know  your  father,  and  his  family;  80 

And,  without  boasting,  am  as  good  as  he: 
Meiudcas;  and  no  master  goes  before. 

Chloris 
Hang  both  our  pedigrees !  not  one  word 

more; 
But  if  you  love  me,  let  me  see  your  living. 
Your  house,  and  home;  for  seeing  is  be- 
lieving. 

Daphnis 
See  first  yon  cypress  grove,  a  shade  from 
noon. 

Chloris 
Browse  on,  my  goats;  for  1 11  be  with  you 
soon. 

Daphnis 
Feed  well,  my  bulls,  to  whet  your  appetite. 
That  each  may  take  a  lusty  leap  at  night. 

Chloris 
What  do  you  mean,  uncivil  as  you  are,     90 
To  touch  my  breasts,  and  leave  my  bosom 
bare? 

Daphnis 
These  pretty  bubbies,  first,  I  make  my  own. 

Chloris 
Pull  oat  your  hand,  I  swear,  or  I  shall 
swoon. 

Daphnis 
Why  does  thy  ebbing  blood  forsake  thy  face? 

Chloris 
Throw  me  at  least  upon  a  cleaner  place; 
My  linen  ruffled,  and  my  waistcoat  soiling — 
Wliat,  do  you  think  new  clothes  were  nuide 
for  spoiling  ? 


Daphnis 
1 11  lay  my  lambskins  underneath  thy  back. 

Chloris 
My  headgear 's  off;  what  filthy  work  you 
make. 

Daphnis 
To  YenuB,  first,  I  lay  these  off'rings  by.  100 

Chloris 
Nay,  first  look  round,  that  nobody  be  nigh: 
Methinks  I  hear  a  whisp'ring  in  the  grove. 

Daphnis 
The  cypress  trees  are  telling  tales  of  love. 

Chloris 
You  tear  off  all  behind  me,  and  before  me; 
And  I  'm  as  naked  as  my  mother  bore  me. 

Daphnis 
111  buy  thee  better  clothes  than  these  I 

tear, 
And  lie  so  close  1 11  cover  thee  from  air. 

Chloris 
Y'  are  liberal  now;  but  when  your  turn  is 

sped. 
You  11  wish  me  chok'd  with  every  crust  of 

bread. 

Daphnis 
1 11  g^ve  thee  more,  much  more  than  I  have 
told;  no 

Would  I  could  coin  my  very  heart  to  gold ! 

Chloris 
Forgive  thy  handmaid,  huntress    of    the 

wood! 
I  see  there 's  no  resisting  flesh  and  blood  t 

Daphnis 
The  noble  deed  is  done  !  Mv  herds  1 11  cull; 
Cupid,  be  thine  a  calf;  and,  Venus,  thine  a 
bull. 

Chloris 
A  maid  I  came,  in  an  unlucky  hour. 
But  hence  return  without  my  virgin  flow'r. 

Daphnis 
A  maid  is  but  a  barren  name  at  best; 
If  thou  canst  hold,  I  bid  for  twins  at  least. 
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Thns  did  this  bappj  pair  their  love  di»- 

penae  lao 

With    mutual    joys,    and    gratified    their 


The  God  of  Love  was    there,  a  bidden 

guest, 
And  present  at  his  own  mysterious  feast. 
His  azure  mantle  underneath  he  spread, 
And  scatter 'd  roses  on  the  nuptial  bed; 
While  folded  in  each  other's  arms  they 

He  blew  the  flames,  and  f umish'd  out  the 

play, 
And  from   their    foreheads    wip'd    the 

balmy  sweat  away. 
Itet  rose  tiie  maid,  and  with  a  glowing 

face. 
Her  downcast  eyes  beheld  her  print  upon 

the  grass;  130 

Thence  to  her  herd  she  sped  herself  in 

haste: 
The  bridegroom  started  from  his  trance 

at  uist, 
And  piping  homeward  jocundly  he  pass'd.  ^ 


HORACE 

THE  THIRD  ODE  OF  THE   FIRST   BOOK 

INSCRIBED  TO  THE  EARL  OF  ROSCOMMON,  ON 
HIS  INTENDED  VOYAGE  TO  IRELAND 


So  may  th'  auspicious  Queen  of  Love, 

And  the  Twin  Stars,  (the  seed  of  Jove,) 

And  he  who  rules  the  ragine  wind, 

To  thee,  O  sacred  ship,  be  kmd; 

And  gentle  breezes  fill  thy  sails, 

Snppfying  soft  Etesian  gales: 

As  thou,  to  whom  the  Muse  commends 

The  best  of  poets  and  of  friends, 

Dost  thy  committed  pledge  restore. 

And  land  him  safely  on  the  shore; 

And  save  the  better  part  of  me 

From  perishing  with  him  at  sea; 

Sure  he,  who  first  the  passage  tried. 

In  harden'd  oak  his  heart  did  hide. 

And  ribs  of  iron  arm'd  his  side  ! 

Or  his  at  least,  in  hollow  wood 

Who  tempted  first  the  briny  flood; 

Nor  fear'd  the  winds'  contending  roar, 

Nor  billows  beating  on  the  shore; 

Nor  Hyades  portending  rain;  » 

Nor  all  the  tyrants  of  the  main. 

What  form  of  death  could  him  affright, 


} 


Who  unconcem'd,  with  steadfiist  sight. 

Could  view  the  surges  mounting  stMp, 

And  monsters  rolling  in  the  deep  ! 

Could  thro'  the  ranks  of  ruin  go. 

With  storms  above,  and  rocks  below ! 

In  vain  did  Nature's  wise  command 

Divide  the  waters  from  the  land. 

If  daring  ships  and  men  profane  30 

Invade  th'  inviolable  mam; 

Th'  eternal  fences  overleap. 

And  pass  at  will  the  boundless  deep. 

No  toil,  no  hardship  can  restrain 

Ambitious  man,  inur'd  to  pain; 

The  more  confin'd,  the  more  he  tries. 

And  at  forbidden  quarry  flie». 

Thus  bold  Prometheus  did  aspire, 

And  stole  from  heaven  the  seed  of  fire: 

A  train  of  ills,  a  ghastly  crew,  40 

The  robber's  blazmg  track  pursue; 

Fierce  Famine  with  her  meager  &toe, 

And  Fevers  of  the  fiery  race, 

In  swarms  th'  offending  wretch  surround, 

All  brooding  on  the  blasted  ground: 

And  limping  Death,  lash'd  on  by  Fate, 

Comes  up  to  shorten  half  our  date. 

This  made  not  Dedalus  beware 

With  borrow'd  wings  to  sail  in  air; 

To  hell  Alcides  forc'd  his  way,  50 

Plung'd  thro'  the   lake,  and  snatch'd  the 

prey. 
Nay,  scarce  the  gods,  or  heav'nly  climes. 
Are  safe  from  our  audacious  crimes; 
We  reach  at  Jove's  imperial  crown, 
And  pull  the  unwilling  thunder  down. 


HORACE 


THE  NINTH  ODE  OF  THE  FIRST  BOOK 


Behold  yon  mountain's  hoary  height. 
Made  higher  with  new  mounts  of  snow; 

Again  behold  the  winter's  weiepht 
Oppress  the  lab'ring  woods  below; 

And  streams,  with  icy  fetters  bound, 

Benumb'd  and  cramp'd  to  solid  ground. 


With  well-heap'd  logs  dissolve  the  cold. 
And  feed  the  genuil  hearth  with  fires; 

Produce  the  wine,  that  makes  us  bold, 
And  sprightly  wit  and  love  inspires: 

For  what  hereafter  shall  betide, 

Grod,  if 't  is  worth  his  care,  provide. 
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Let  him  alone,  with  what  he  made. 
To  to88  and  torn  the  world  below; 

At  his  command  the  storms  inyade; 
The  winds  hj  his  oommission  blow; 

Till  with  a  nod  he  bids  'em  cease, 

And  then  the  calm  returns,  and   all  is 
peace. 

IV 

To-morrow  and  her  works  defy. 

Lay  hold  upon  the  present  hour,  ao 

And  snatch  the  pleasures  passing  by, 

To  put  them  out  of  Fortone's  pow'r: 
Nor  loTe,  nor  love's  delights  disoun; 
Whate'er  thou  gett'st  to^y  is  gain. 

V 

Secure  those  golden  early  joys 

That  youth  unsour'd  with  sorrow  bears, 
Ere  with'ring  time  the  taste  destroys. 

With  sickness  and  unwieldy  years. 
For  actiTe  sports,  for  pleasing  rest,  ^ 

This  is  the  time  to  be  possessed;  30  >, 

The  best  is  but  in  season  best.  J 

VI 

The  pointed  hour  of  promis'd  bliss. 
The  pleasing  whisper  in  the  dark. 
The  half-nnwUling  willing  kiss, 

The  laugh  that  guides  thee  to  the  mark, 
When  the  kind  nymph  would  coyness^ 

feign. 
And  hides  but  to  be  found  again; 
These,  these  are  joys  the  gods  for  youth 
ordaixL 


HORACE 

THE  TWENTY-NINTH   ODE  OF  THE  THIRD 
BOOK 

PAKAPHRAS'D  in  PINDARIC  VERSE,  AND  IN- 
SCRIB'D  to  the  right  honorable  LAU- 
RENCE,   EARL  OF  ROCHESTER 


Descended  of  an  ancient  line, 

That  long  the  Tuscan  scepter  sway'd. 
Make  haste  to  meet  the  generous  wine. 

Whose  piercing  is  for  thee  delay 'd: 
The  rosy  wreath  is  ready  made; 
And  artful  hands  prepare 
The  fragrant  Syrian  oil,  that  shall  perfume 
tiny  hair. 


snark 

And    the    well-natur'd    friend    cries, 

"  Come  away  I " 

Make  haste,  and  leave  thy  business  and  thy 

care;  10 

No  mortal  int'rest  can  be  worth  thy 

stay. 

ni 

Leave  for  a  while  thy  costly  oonntty  seat; 

And,  to  be  great  indeed,  forget 
The  nauseous  pleasures  of  the  great: 

Make  haste  and  come; 
Come,  and  forsake  thy  cloying  store; 
Thy  turret  that  surveys,  from  high. 
The  smoke,  and  wealth,  and  noise  of 
Borne; 
And  all  the  busy  pageantry 
That  wise  men  scorn,  and  fools  adore:  m 
Come,  give  thy  soul  a  loose,  and  taste  the 
pleasures  of  the  poor. 

IV 
Sometimes  'tis  grateful  to  the  rich  to  try 
A  short  vicissitwle,  and  fit  of  poverty: 
A  savory  dish,  a  homely  treat. 
Where  all  is  plain,  where  all  is  neat, 
Without  the  stately  spacious  room, 
The  Persian  carpet,  or  Uie  IVrian  loom. 
Clear  up  the  cloudy  foreheads  of  the  great. 


The  sun  is  in  the  Lion  mounted  high; 

The  Syrian  star  30 

Barks  from  afar, 
And  with  his  sultry  breath  infects  the 
sky; 
The  groimd  below  is  parch'd,  the  heaViis 
above  us  fry. 
The  shepherd  drives  his  fainting  flock 
Beneath  the  covert  of  a  rock, 
And  seeks  refreshing  rivulets  nigh: 
The  sylvans  to  their  shades  retire, 
Those  YeTY  shades  and  streams  new  shades 

and  streams  require, 
And  want  a  cooling  breeze  of  wind  to  fan 
the  raging  fire. 

VI 
Thou,  what  befits  the  new  Lord  May'r,  40 
And  what  the  citv  faction  dare. 
And  what  the  Grallic  arms  will  do. 
And  what  the  quiver-bearing  foe. 
Art  anxiously  inquisitive  to  Imow; 
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But  €rod  has,  wisely,  hid  f lom  human  sight 
The  dark  decrees  of  future  fate, 
And  sown  their  seeds  in  depth  of  night: 
He  laughs  at  all  the  giddy  turns  of  state, 
When  mortals  search  too  soon,  and  fear  too 
late. 

vn 
Enjoy  the  present  smiling  hour,  50 

And  put  it  out  of  Fortune^s  pow'r; 
The  tide  of  business,  like  the  running  stream. 

Is  sometimes  high,  and  sometimes  low, 
A  quiet  ebb,  or  a  tempestuous  flow. 
And  always  in  extreme. 
Now  with  a  noiseless  gentle  course 
It  keeps  within  the  middle  bed; 
Anon  it  lifts  aloft  the  head, 
And  bears  down  all  before  it  with  impetu- 
ous force;  '  59 
And  trunks  of  trees  come  rolling  down. 
Sheep  and  their  folds  together  drown: 
Both  house  and  homestead  into  seas  are 

borne; 
And  rocks  are  from  their  old  foundations 
torn, 
And   woods,  made  thin  with  winds,  their 
scatter'd  honors  mourn. 

vm 

Happy  the  man,  and  happy  he  alone. 
He,  who  can  call  to-day  his  own; 
He  who,  secure  within,  can  say: 
"To-morrow  do  thy  worst,  for  I  have 
liv'd  to-day. 
Be  fair,  or  foul,  or  rain,  or  shine, 
The  joys  I  have  possess'd,  in  spite  of 
fate,  are  mine.  70 

Not  Heay'n  itself  upon  the  past  has 
pow'r; 
But  what  has  been,  has  been,  and  I  have 
had  my  hour." 

IX 

Fortune,  that  with  malicious  joy 

Does  man  her  slave  oppress. 
Proud  of  her  office  to  destroy. 

Is  seldom  pleas 'd  to  bless: 
Still  various,  and  unconstant  still. 
But  with  an  inclination  to  be  ill. 

Promotes,  degrades,  delights  in  strife. 
And  makes  a  lottery  of  ufe.  80 

I  can  enjoy  her  wbUe  she 's  kind; 
But  when  she  dances  in  the  wind. 
And  shakes  her  wings,  and  will  not  stay, 
I  puff  the  prostitute  away: 


The  little  or  the  much  she  gave  is  qoietlj 

resign'd; 
Content  with  poverty,  my  soul  I  ann; 
And  virtue,  tho'  in  rags,  will  keep  me 

warm. 


What  is  't  to  me. 
Who  never  sail  in  her  unfaithful  sea,     89 
If  storms  arise,  and  clouds  grow  black; 
If  the  mast  split,  and  threaten  wreck  ? 
Then  let  the  greedy  merchant  fear 

For  his  ill-ffotten  gain; 
And  pray  to  gods  that  will  not  hear. 
While  the  debating  winds  and  billows  bear 
His  wealth  into  the  main. 
For  me,  secure  from  Fortune's  blows, 
(Secure  of  what  I  cannot  lose,) 
In  my  small  pinnace  I  can  sail. 
Contemning  all  the  blust'ring  roar;  ioq 

And  runmng  with  a  merry  gale. 
With  friendly  stars  my  safety  seek. 
Within  some  little  winding  creek; 
And  see  the  storm  ashore. 


HORACE 

THE  SECOND   EPODE 

*'  How  happy  in  his  low  degree. 
How  rich  in  himible  poverty,  is  he, 
Who  leads  a  quiet  country  life; 
Discharged  of  business,  void  of  strife. 
And  from  the  griping  scrivener  free  ! 
(Thus,  ere  the  seeds  of  vice  were  sown, 

Liv'd  men  in  better  ages  bom. 
Who  plowed  with  oxen  of  their  o?ni 

Their  small  paternal  field  of  com.) 
Nor  trumpets  sunmion  him  to  war,  la 

Nor  drums  disturb  his  morning  sleep. 
Nor  knows  he  merchants'  gainful  care, 

Nor  fears  the  dangers  of  the  deep. 
The  clamors  of  contentious  law, 

And  court  and  state,  he  wisely  shuns. 
Nor    brib'd   with   hopes,  nor    dar'd   with 
awe, 

To  servile  salutations  runs; 
But  either  to  the  clasping  vine 

Does  the  supporting  poplar  wed, 
Or  with  his  pruning-hook  disjoin  3a 

Unbearing  branches  from  their  head, 

And  grafts  more  happy  in  their  stead; 
Or,  climbing  to  a  hilly  steep, 

He  views  his  herds  in  vales  afar. 
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Or  shears  his  OTerburden'd  sheep, 
Or  mead  for  cooling  drink  prepares, 
Of  virgin  honey  in  the  jars. 
Or,  in  the  now  declininfi^  year, 
When    bonnteons    Autumn    rears    his 
heady 
He  joTS  to  pull  the  ripen'd  pear,  30 

And  clust'ring  grapes  with  purple  spread. 
The  fairest  of  Us  fruit  he  serves, 

Friapus,  thy  rewards: 
Sylvanufi  too  his  part  deserves. 

Whose  care  the  fences  g^uards. 
Sometimes  beneath  an  ancienfc  oak 
Or  on  the  matted  grass  he  lies: 
No  god  of  sleep  he  need  invoke; 
The  stream,  that  o'er  the  pebbles  flies, 

With  ^ntle  slumber  crowns  his  eyes.  40 
The  windy  that  whistles  thro'  'the  sprays, 

Maintains  the  consort  of  the  song; 
And  hidden  birds,  with  native  lays, 

The  golden  sleep  prolong. 
But  when  the  blast  of  winter  blows. 

And  hoary  frost  inverts  the  year, 
Into  the  naked  woods  he  goes, 

And  seeks  the  tusky  boar  to  rear. 

With  well-mouth'd  hounds  and  pointed 
spear; 
Ornireads  his  subtile  nets  from  sight,      50 

With  twinkling  glasses,  to  betray 
The  larks  that  in  the  meshes  light, 

Or  makes  the  fearful  hare  hS  prey. 
Amidst  his  harmless  easy  joys 

No  anxious  care  invades  his  health, 
Nor  love  his  peace  of  mind  destroys. 

Nor  wicked  avarice  of  wealth. 
But  if  a  chaste  and  pleasing  wife. 
To  ease  the  business  of  his  life, 
Divides  with  him  his  household  care,        60 
Such  as  the  Sabine  matrons  were, 
Such  as  the  swif  fc  Apulian's  bride. 

Sunburnt  and  swarthy  tho'  she  be, 
Will  fire  for  winter  nights  provide, 

And  without  noise  will  oversee 

His  children  and  his  family; 
And  order  all  things  till  he  come. 
Sweaty  and  overlabor 'd,  home; 
If  she  in  pens  his  flocks  .will  fold. 

And  then  produce  her  dairy  store,         70 
With  wine  to  drive  away  the  cold. 

And  nnbought  dainties  of  the  poor; 
Not  oysters  of  the  Lucrine  lake 

My  sober  appetite  would  wish, 

Nor  turbet,  or  the  foreign  fish 
That  rolling  tempests  overtake, 

And  hither  waft  the  costly  dish. 


Not  heathpout,  or  the  rarer  bird 

Which  rhasis  or  Ionia  yields, 
More  pleasing  morsels  would  afford         80 

Than  tho  fat  olives  of  my  fields; 
Than  shards  or  mallows  for  the  pot, 

That  keep  the  loosen'd  body  sound, 
Or  than  the  lamb,  that  falls  by  lot 

To  the  just  guardian  of  my  ground. 
Amidst  these  leasta  of  happy  swains. 

The  jolly  shepherd  smiles  to  see 
His  flock  returmng  from  the  plains; 

The  farmer  is  as  pleas'd  as  he 
To  view  his  oxen,  sweating  smoke,  90 

Bear  on  their  necks  the  loosen'd  yoke: 
To  look  upon  his  menial  crew, 

That  sit  around  his  cheerful  hearth. 
And  bodies  spent  in  toil  renew 

With  wholesome  food  and  country  mirth." 
This  Morecraft  said  within  himself, 

Resolv'd  to  leave  the  wicked  town, . 

And  live  retired  upon  his  own. 
He  call'd  his  money  in; 

But  the  prevailing  love  of  pelf  100 

Soon  spht  him  on  the  former  shelf » 
And  put  it  out  again. 

A    NEW    SONG 

fThis  song  was  printed  auonymoualy  in  the 
8ylv€B ;  it  is  first  attributed  to  Dryden  in  the 
folio  edition  of  his  Poems  and  Trandaticns, 
1701.] 

I 
Sylvia,  the  fair,  in  the  bloom  of  fifteen. 
Felt  an  innocent  warmth  as  she  lay  on  the 

green; 
She  had  heard  of  a  pleasure,  and  something 

she  guess'd 
By  the  towzing,  and  tumbling,  and  touch- 
ing her  oreast. 
She  saw  the  men  eager,  but  was  at  a  loss. 
What  they  meant  by  their  sighing,  and  kiss- 
ing so  close; 
By  iheir  praying  and  whining, 
Ajid  clasping  and  twining. 
And  panting  and  wishing, 
And  sighing  and  kissing,  10 

And  sighmg  and  kissing  so  close. 


**  Ah  !  "  she  cried,  *'  ah !  for  a  languishing 

maid. 
In  a  countiy  of  Christians,  to  die  without 

aidl 
Not  a  Whig,  or  a  Tory,  or  Trimmer  at  least, 
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Or  a  Piotestant  parson,  or  Catholic  priest, 
To  instraot  a  young  virgin,  that  is  at  a  loss, 
What  they  meant  by  their  sighing,  and  kiss- 
ing BO  close  ! 
By  £eir  praying  and  whining, 
AM  clasping  and  twining, 
And  panting  and  wishing,  20 

And  si|^hing  and  kissing, 
And  sighing  and  kissing  so  close." 


Cupid,  in  shape  of  a  swain,  did  appear. 
He  saw  the  sad  wound,  and  in  pity  drew  near ; 


Then  show'd  her  his  arrow,  and  bid  her 

not  fear, 
For  the  pain  was  no  more  than  a  maiden 

may  bear. 
When  the  balm  was  infus'd,  she  was  not  at 

a  loss. 
What  they  meant  by  their  sighing,  and  kiss- 
ing BO  close; 
By  their  praying  and  whining, 
And  clasping  and  twining,  30 

And  panting  and  wishing, 
And  sighing  and  kissing. 
And  sighmg  and  kissing  so  close. 


FOUR   SONGS 

[The  following  songs  were  not  published  until  after  Dryden's  death,  and  their  authenticity  is 
not  aboTe  suspicion.  If  genuine,  they  may  have  been  written  at  almost  any  time  in  Dryden's 
long  literary  career.  They  are  grouped  in  the  present  place  for  oonveniende  in  printing.] 


THE   FAIR   STRANGER 

[The  following  song  was  first  printed  in  A 
New  MiBoeUany  of  Original  Poems.  London, 
printed  for  Peter  Buck  .  .  .  and  Otorge  Strahan 
.  .  .  1701j  where  it  is  ascribed  to  Drydenl 
I>errick  stated,  in  his  edition  of  Dryden  (1760), 
that  these  verses  oelebiated  the  arrival  in  Eng- 
land in  1670,  in  the  suite  of  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans,  of  Louise  de  K^rouaUe,  afterwanls 
mistress  of  Charles  H  and  Duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth. This  assertion  has  been  often  repeated 
by  editors  of  Dryden.  Christie  notes  that  the 
poem  would  apply  equally  well  to  the  Duchess 
of  Mazarin,  who  arrived  in  England  in  January, 
1676 ;  but  he  adds  pertinently :  "  There  is  no 
proof  that  the  song  was  composed  in  honor  of 
any  g^reat  lady.*'] 


Happy  and  free,  securely  blest. 
No  beauty  could  disturb  my  rest; 
My  amorous  heart  was  in  despair 
To  find  a  new  victorious  fair: 


Till  you  descending  on  our  plains. 
With  foreign  force  renew  my  chains; 
Where  now  you  rule  without  control 
The  mighty  sovereign  of  my  soul. 

Ill 
Your  smiles  have  more  of  conquering  charms 
Than  all  your  native  country's  arms:         10 


Their  troops  we  can  expel  with  ease. 
Who  vanquish  only  when  we  please. 


IV 


But  in  your  eyes,  O  there 's  the  spell ! 
Who  can  see  them,  and  not  rebel  ? 
You  make  us  captives  by  your  stay, 
Yet  kill  us  if  you  go  away. 


SONG 

[This  song  was  first  printed  in  the  folio  edi- 
tion of  Dryden's  Poems  and  Translations^  1701. 
It  also  appears,  but  without  being  ascribed  to 
Dryden,  in  the  fourth  edition,  1716,  of  the  Sec- 
ond Part  of  Miscellany  Poems.] 


Go  tell  Amynta,  gentle  swain, 
I  would  not  die,  nor  dare  complain: 
Thy  tuneful  voice  with  numbers  join. 
Thy  words  will  more  prevail  than  mine. 
To  souls  oppress'd,  and  dumb  with  grief. 
The  gods  ordain  this  kind  relief; 
That  music  should  in  sounds  convey 
What  dying  lovers  dar^  not  say. 

U 
A  si^h  or  tear,  perhaps,  she  11  give. 
But  love  on  pity  cannot  live.  10 

Tell  her  that  hearts  for  hearts  were  made, 
And  love  with  love  is  only  paid. 
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Tell  her  my  pains  so  &st  encrease, 
That  soon  they  will  be  post  redress; 
Bnt  ah  !  the  wretch  that  speechless  lies 
Attends  but  death  to  close  his  eyes. 


A  SONG 

[This  song  was  first  printed  in  Poetical  Mis- 
Uames,  the  Fifth  Part,  1704.] 


Fair,  sweet,  and  young,  leceiye  a  prize 

Resery'd  for  your  victorious  eyes: 

From  crowds,  whom  at  your  feet  you  see, 

0  pity,  and  distinguish  me  ! 

As  I  from  thousand  beauties  more 

Distinguish  you,  and  only  you  adore. 


Tour  face  for  conquest  was  design'd. 
Tour  ev'ry  motion  charms  my  mind; 
Angels,  when  you  your  silence  break. 
Forget  their  hymns,  to  hear  you  speak;     10  1 
But  when  at  once  they  hear  and  view, 
Are  loth  to  mount,  and  long  to  stay  with 
you. 

Ill 
No  graces  can  your  form  improye, 
But  all  are  lost^  unless  you  love; 
While  that'  sweet  passion  ^ou  disdain, 
Tour  veil  and  beauty  are  m  yain. 


In  plr  then  prevent  my  fate, 

For  after  dying  all  reprieve 's  too  late. 

SONG 

[This  song  was  first  printed  in  Poetical  Mit' 
cetlanies,  the  Fifth  Party  1704,  where  it  is  as- 
cribed to  Dryden.  It  also  occurs,  under  the 
title,  An  Ayre  on  a  Ground^  in  the  fourth  edi- 
tion, 1716,  of  the  Second  Part  of  Miscellany 
PoenUf  bnt  with  a  different  arrangement  of 
lines  and  with  no  indication  of  the  anthor.] 

High  state  and  honors  to  others  impart, 

But  give  me  your  heart: 
That  treasure,  that  treasure  alone, 

I  beg  for  my  own. 
So  eentle  a  love,  so  fervent  a  fire. 

My  soul  does  inspire; 
That  treasure,  that  treasure  alone, 

I  beg  for  my  own. 

Your  love  let  me  crave; 

Give  me  in  possessing  10 

So  matchless  a  blessing; 
That  empire  is  all  I  would  have. 

Love  's  my  petition, 
All  my  ambition; 
If  e'er  you  discover 
So  faithful  a  lover. 
So  real  a  flame, 
I'll  die,  1 11  die, 
So  give  up  my  game. 
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KING  CHARLES  II 
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FortunaH  ambo,  9i  quid  mea  earmina  pottunt, 
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[Charles  U  died  on  February  6,  1686,  and  this  poem  was  published  abcmt  a  month  later. 
A  Moond  edition,  with  lome  changes  of  text,  foUowed  almost  immediately.  Adyertuements  in 
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the  (^>serv€Uor  (see  Soott-SaintBbury  editioii,  xriii,  205)  show  that  the  first  edition  appeared 
about  Maroh  14  and  the  second  about  BCaroh  25.  Of  the  first  edition  two  issnes  are  known.  The 
poem  was  also  published  in  Dublin  in  1685.  It  was  not  again  reprinted  until  it  was  inoludisd  in 
I^oems  and  TrtuisloHonSf  1701.  The  present  text  follows  the  second  edition.] 


Thus  long  my  grief  has  kept  me  dumb: 
Sure  there 's  a  letharfi;y  in  mighty  woe. 
Tears  stand  congeard  and  cannot  flow; 
And  the  sad  soul  retires  into  her  inmost 

room; 
Tears,  for  a  stroke  foreseen,  afford  relief; 
But,  unprovided  for  a  sudden  blow, 
Like  Niobe  we  marble  grow. 
And  petrify  with  grief. 
Our  British  heav'n  was  all  serene. 
No  threat'ning  cloud  was  nigh,  lo 

Not  the  least  wrinkle  to  deform  the  sky; 
We  liv'd  as  unconcem'd  and  happily 
As  the  first  age  in  nature's  golden  scene; 

Supine  amidst  our  flowing  store, 
We  slept  securely,  and  we  cureamt  of  more: 
When    suddenly  the    thunderclap   was 

heard. 
It  took  us  imprepar'd  and  out  of  guard, 
Already  lost  oef ore  we  fear'd. 
Th'  amazing  news  of  Charles  at  once  were 
spread, 
At  once  the  general  voice  declar'd,       ao 

Our  gracious  prince  uhu  dead. 
No  sickness  known  before,  no  slow  dis- 
ease. 
To  soften  grief  by  just  demes; 
But  like  an  hurricane  on  £idian  seas 
The  tempest  rose; 
An  unexpected  burst  of  woes. 
With  scarce  a  breathing  space  betwixt, 
This  now  becalm'd,  and  perishing  the  next. 
As  if  great  Atlas  from  his  height 
Should  sink  beneath  his  heavemy  weight,  30 
And  with  a  mighty  flaw,  the  flaming  wall 

(As  once  it  shall) 
Should  ^pe  immense,  and  rushing  down, 

o^rwhelm  this  nether  ball; 
So  swift  and  so  surprisiiu;  was  our  fear: 
Our  Atlas  fell  indeed,  but  Hercules  was 


Hispious  brother,  sure  the  best 

Ynio  ever  bore  that  name. 
Was  newly  risen  from  his  rest, 

And,  with  a  fervent  flame. 
His  usual  morning  vows  had  just  addiess'd 

For  his  dear  sovereign's  health;  41 


50 


And  hop'd  to  have  'em  heard, 
In  long  increase  of  years. 
In  honor,  fame,  and  wealth: 
Guiltless  of  greatness  thus  he  always 

pray'd, 
Nor   knew  nor  wish'd  those  vows    he 

made 
On  his  own  head  should  be  repaid. 
Soon  as  th'  ill-omen'd  rumor  reach'd  his 
ear, 
(111  news  is  wing'd  with  fate,  and  flies 

apace,) 
Who  can  describe  th'  amazement  in  his 
face! 
Horror  in  all  his  pomp  was  there, 
Mute  and  magnifioent  without  a  tear: 
And  then  the  hero  first  was  seen  to  fear. 
Half  unarrav'd  he  ran  to  his  relief, 
So  hasty  and  so  artless  was  his  grief: 
Approaching  greatness  met  him  with  her 
charms 
Of  pow'r  and  future  state; 
But  look'd  so  ghastly  in  a  brother's  &te. 
He  shook  her  from  his  arms. 
Arriv'd  within  the  mournful  room,  he  saw 
A  wild  distraction,  void  of  awe,  61 

And  arbitrary  grief  unbounded  by  a  law. 
Grod's  image,  Grod's  anointed  lay 

Without  motion,  pulse,  or  breath, 
A  senseless  lump  of  sacred  clay. 
An  image,  now,  of  death: 
Amidst    his    sad   attendants'  groans    and 
cries. 
The  lines  of  that  ador'd,  forgiving  face. 
Distorted  from  their  native  grace;         69 
An  iron  slumber  sate  on  his  majestic  eyes. 
The  pious  duke  —  forbear,  audacious  Muse, 
No  terms  thy  feeble  art  can  use 
Are  able  to  adorn  so  vast  a  woe: 
The  grief  of  all  the  rest  like  subject-grief 
did  show. 
His  like  a  sovereign  did  transcend; 
No  wife,  no  brother,  such  a  grief  could 
know, 
Nor  any  name,  but  friend. 

m 
O  wondrous  changes  of  a  fatal  scene, 
Still  varying  to  the  last ! 
Heav'n,  tho'  its  hard  decree  was  past,  80 
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Seem'd  pointmg  to  a  gracious  turn  again: 
And  death's  uplifted  arm  arrested  in  its 

haste. 
HeaVn  half  repented  of  the  doom, 
And  almost  erieT'd  it  had  foreseen, 
What  by  foresight  it  will'd  eternally  to 
come. 
Mercy  above  did  hourly  plead 

For  her  resemblance  here  below, 
And  mild  forgiveness  intercede 

To  stop  the  coming  blow. 
New  miracles  approach'd  th'  ethereal  throne, 
Such  as  his  wondrous  life  had  oft  and  lately 
known,  91 

And  urg'd  that  still  they  might  be  shown. 
On  earth  his  pious  brother  pray'd  and 
vow'd, 
Benouncing   greatness   at   so  dear  a 
rate. 
Himself  defending,  what  he  could, 
From  all  the  glories  of    his  future 
fate. 
With  him  th'  innumerable  crowd 
Of  armed  prayers 
Enock'd  at  the  gates  of  heaVn,  and  knocked 
aloud; 
The    first,  well-meaning,  rude    peti- 
tioners, xoo 
All  for  his  life  assail'd  the  throne. 
All  would  have  brib'd  the  skies  by  offering 

up  their  own. 
So  great  a  throng  not  heav'n  itself  could 

bar; 
Twas  almost  borne  by  force,  as  in  the 

giants'  war. 
The  pray'rs,  at  least,  for  his  reprieve  were 

heard; 
His  death,  like  Hezekiah's,  was  deferr'd: 
Against  the  sun  the  shadow  went; 
Five    days,    those    five    degrees,    were 

lent 
To  form  our  patience  and  prepare  th' 
event. 
The  second  causes  took  the  swift  com- 
mand, 1x0 
The  med'cinal  head,  the  ready  hand. 
All  eager  to  perform  their  part; 
All  but  etenial  doom  was  oonquer'd  by 

their  art: 
Once  more  the  fleeting  soul  came  back 

T'  inspire  the  mortal  frame; 
And  in  tne  body  took  a  doubtful  stand. 

Doubtful  and  hoVring  like  expiring  flame, 
That  mounts  and  falls  by  turns,  and  trem- 
bles o'er  the  brand. 


IV 

The   joyful  short-liv'd  news  soon  spread 

around. 
Took  the  same  train,  the  same  impetuous 

bound:  120 

The  droopiD^  town  in  snules  again  was 

dress'd. 
Gladness  in  every  face  express'd. 
Their  eyes  before  their  tongues  confess'd. 
Men  met  each  other  with  erected  look, 
The  steps  were  higher  that  they  took, 
Friends  to  congratulate  their  friends  made 

haste. 
And  long-inveterate  foes  saluted  as  they 

pass'd: 
Above  the  rest  heroic  James  appear'd 
Exalted  more,  because  he  more  had  fear'd; 
His  manly  heart,  whose  noble  pride         130 

Was  still  above 
Dissembled  hate  or  vamish'd  love. 
Its  more  then  common  transport  could  not 

hide; 
But  like  an  eagre  ^  rode  in  triumph  o'er  the 

tide. 
Thus,  in  alternate  course. 

The  tyrant  passions,  hope  and  fear, 
Did  in  extremes  appear. 
And  flash'd  upon  the  soul  with  equal  force. 
Thus,  at  half  ebb,  a  rolling  sea 

Returns  and  wins  upon  the  shore;    140 
The  wat'iT  herd,  affrighted  at  the  roar, 
Rest  on  their  fins  a  while,  and  stay. 
Then  backward  take  their  wond'ring  way: 
The  prophet  wonders  more  than  they. 

At  prodigies  but  rarely  seen  before, 
And  cries,  a  Hng  must  fall,  or  kingdoms 

change  their  sway. 
Such  were  our  counter-tides  at  land,  and  so 
Presaging  of  the  fatal  blow, 
In  their  prodigious  ebb  and  flow. 
The  royal    soul,  that    like  the    laboring 

moon,  X50 

By  charms  of  art  was  hurried  down, 
Forc'd  with  regret  to    leave  her  native 

sphere, 
Came  but  a  while  on  liking  here: 
Soon  weary  of  the  painful  strife, 
And  made  but  faint  essays  of  life: 
An  evening  light 
Soon  shut  in  night; 
A  strong  distemper,  and  a  weak  relief. 
Short  intervals  of  joy,  and  long  returns  of 

grief. 

^  An  eagre  is  %  tide  nrelling  sbOTe  another  tide, 
which  I  l»Te  myaelf  obeerv*d  on  the  rirer  Trent. 
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The  sons  of  art  all  med'oines  tried,  i6o 

And  every  noble  remedy  applied; 
With  emiuation  each  essay  d 
His  utmost  skill,  nay  more,  they  prayed: 
Never  was  losing  game  with  better  conduct 

play'd. 
Death  never  won  a  stake  with  greater  toil, 
Nor  e'er  was  fate  so  near  a  foil; 
But,  like  a  fortress  on  a  rock, 
Th'    impregnable    disease  their  vain  at- 
tempts did  mock. 
Thevmin'd  it  near,  they  batter'd  from  afar 
With  all  the  cannon  of  the  med'cinal  war; 
No  gentle  means  could  be  essay 'd,  171 

'T  was  beyond  parley  when  the  siege  was 

hiid. 
Th'  extremest  ways  they  first  ordain, 
Prescribing  such  intolerable  pain. 
As  none  but  Csesar  could  sustain: 
Undaunted  Csesar  underwent 
The  malice  of  their  art,  nor  bent 
Beneath  whatever  their  pious  rigor  could 

invent. 
In  five  such  days  he  suffered  more 
Then  any  suffered  in  his  reign  before;      180 
More,  infinitely  more,  than  he 
Against  the  worst  of  rebels  could  decree, 
A  traitor,  or  twice  pardon'd  enemy. 
Now  art  was  tir*d  without  success, 
No  racks  could  make  the  stubborn  malady 

confess. 
The  vain  ingurancers  of  life, 
And  he  who  most  perform'd  and  promised 

less, 
Even  Short  himself  forsook  th'  unequal 

strife. 
Death  and  despair  was  in  their  looks. 
No  longer  they  consult  their  memories  or 

books;  190 

Like  helpless  friends,  who  view  from  shore 
The  laboring  ship,  and  hear  the  tempest 

roar; 
So  stood  they  with  their  arms  across; 
Not  to  assist,  but  to  deplore 
Th'  inevitable  loss. 

VI 

Death  was  denounced;  that  friehtful  sound 
Which  eVn  the  best  can  hardly  bear. 
He  took  the  summons  void  of  fear; 

And,  unconcem'dly,  cast  his  eyes  around, 
As  if  to  find  and  dare  the  grisly  chal- 
lenger, aoo 

What  deaSi  could  do  he  lately  tried, 


When  in  four  days  he  more  then  died. 
The  same  assurance  all  his  words  did  grace; 
The  same  majestic  mildness  held  its  place; 
Nor  lost  the  monarch  in  his  dying  face. 
Intrepid,  pious,  merciful,  and  brave, 
He  look'd  as  when  he  conquered  and  for- 
gave. 

vn 

As  if  some  angel  had  been  sent 

To  lengthen  out  his  government, 

And  to  foreteU  as  many  years  again,       310 

As  he  had  numbered  in  his  happy  reign; 

So  cheerfully  he  took  the  doom 
Of  his  departing  breath; 
Nor  shrunk  nor  stepp'd  aside  for  death; 
But  with  unalter'd  pace  kept  on; 
Providing  for  events  to  come. 
When  he  resigned  the  throne. 
Still  he  maintained  his  kingly  state; 
And  grew  familiar  with  hu  fate. 
Kind,  good,  and  gracious,  to  the  last,       220 
On  all  he  lov'd  before  his  dying  beams  he 

cast: 
O  truly  good,  and  truly  great, 
For  glorious  as  he  rose,  benignly  so  he 

setl 
All  that  on  earth  he  held  most  dear. 
He  recommended  to  his  care, 

To  whom  both  Heav'n, 
The  right  had  giv'n, 
And  his  own  love  bequeathed  supreme  oom- 


He  took  and  ]press'd  that  ever^loyal  hand. 
Which  could  m  peace  secure  his  reign,    230 
Which  could  in  wars  his  pow'r  maintain. 
That  hand  on  which  no  pughted  vows  were 

ever  vain. 
Well  for  so  great  a  trust,  he  chose 
A  prince  who  never  disobey 'd; 
Not  when  the  most  severe  commands 

were  laid; 
Nor   want,  nor   exile  with  his   duty 

weigh'd: 
A  prince  on  whom,  if  Heav'n  its  eyes  could 

close. 
The  welfare  of  the  world  it  safely  might 

repose. 

vm 

That  king  who  liv'd  to  Grod's  own  heart. 
Yet  less  serenely  died  than  he:         140 
Charles  left  behind  no  harsh  decree 

For  schoolmen  with  laborious  art 
To  salve  from  cruelty: 
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Those,  for  whom  love  could  no  ezciues 

rmnei 
He  gmeioiislY  forgot  to  name. 
Thus  far  my  Muse,  tho'  rudely,  has  desi^'d 
Some  &int  resemblance  of  his  godlike  mmd ; 
But  neither  pen  nor  pencil  can  express 
The  parting  brothers  tenderness  ; 
Tho'  that 's  a  term  too  mean  and  low;    350 
(The  blest  above  a  kinder  word  may  know :) 

But  what  they  did,  and  what  tibey  said, 
The  monarch  who  triimiphant  went. 

The  militant  who  stay'd, 
Like  painters,  when  their  height'ning  arts 
are  spent, 

I  cast  into  a  shade. 
That  all-forgiving  king. 

The  ty^  of  nim  above. 
That  inezhausted  spring 

Of  clemency  and  love;  260 

Himself  to  his  next  self  accns'd. 
And  ask'd  that  pardon  which  he  ne'er  re- 

fus'd: 
For  &ults  not  his,  for  guilt  and  crimes 
Of  godless  men,  and  of  rebellious  times; 
For  an  hard  exile,  kindly  meant. 
When  his  ungrateful  country  sent 
Their  best  Camillus  into  banishment. 
And  forc'd  their  sovereign's  act,  they  could 

not  his  consent. 
O  how  much  rather  had  that  injur'd  chief 

Repeated  all  his  sufferings  past,       370 

Then  hear  a  pardon  begg'd  at  last, 
Which  giv'n  could  give  the  dying  no  re- 
lief! 
He  bent,  he  sunk  beneath  his  grief; 
His  dauntless  heart  would  fain  have  held 
From  weeping,  but  his  eyes  rebelled. 
Perhaps  the  godlike  hero  in  his  breast 

Disdain'd,  or  was  asham'd,  to  show 

So  weak,  so  womanish  a  woe 
Which  yet  the  brother  and  the  friend  so 
plenteously  confess'd. 

IX 

Amidst  that  silent  show'r,  the  rojral  mind 
An  easy  passage  found,  381 

And  left  its  sacred  earth  behind; 

Nor  murm'ring  groan  expressed,  nor 
laboring  sound, 

Nor  any  least  tumultuous  breath: 

Calm  was  his  life,  and  quiet  was  his  death. 

Soft  as  those  gentle  whispers  were. 

In  which  th'  Almighty  did  appear; 

By  the  still  voice  the  prophet  Imew  him 
there. 


That   peace  which  made  thy  prosperous 

reign  to  shine, 
That  peace  thou  leav'st  to  thy  imperial 

line,  390 

That  peace,  O  happy  shade,  be  ever  thine  I 


For  all  those  joys  thy  restoration  brought, 
For  all  the  miracles  it  wrought, 

For  all  the  healing  balm  thy  mercy 
pour*d 
Into  the  nation's  bleeding  wound. 
And  care  that  after  kept  it  sound. 

For  numerous  blessings  yearly  show'r'd. 
And  property  with  plenty  crown'd; 
For  freedom,  still  maintain'd  alive, 
Freedom,   which   in    no   other   land   will 
thrive,  300 

Freedom,  an  English  subject's  sole  pre- 
rogative, 
Without  whose  charms  ev'n  peace  would  be 
But  a  dull  quiet  slavery: 

For  these,  and  more,  accept  our  pious 
praise; 
T  is  all  the  subsidy 

The  present  age  can  raise. 
The  rest  is  charg'd  on  late  posterity. 
Posterity  is  charg'd  the  more. 
Because  the  lar^  abounding  store 
To  them  and  to  their  heirs  is  still  entail'd 
by  thee.  310 

Succession  of  a  long  descent 
Which  chastely  in  the  channels  ran, 
And  from  our  demigods  began. 

Equal  almost  to  time  in  its  extent  — 
Thro'  hazards  numberless  and  great, 

Thou  hast  deriv'd  this  mighty  blessing 

down. 
And  fix'd  the  fairest  gem  that  decks 
th'  imperial  crown: 
Not  faction,  when  it  shook  thy  regal  seat, 
Not  senates,  insolently  loud, 
(Those  echoes  of  a  thoughtless  crowd,)  320 
Not  foreign  or  domestic  treachery. 
Could  warp  thy  soul  to  their  unjust  decree. 
So  much  thy  foes  thy  manly  mind  mistook. 
Who  judg'd  it  by  the  mildness  of  thy  look; 
Like  a  well-temper'd  sword,  it  bent  at  will, 
But  kept  the  native  toughness  of  the  steel. 

XI 

Be  true,  O  Clio,  to  thy  hero's  name  I 
But  draw  him  strictly  so. 
That  all  who  view,  the  piece    may 
know; 
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He  needs  no  trappings  of  fictitious  fame:  330 
The  load 's  too  weighty;  thou  may'st  choose 
Some  parts  of  praise,  and  some  refuse: 
Write,  that  his  annals  may  be  thought  more 

lavish  than  the  Muse. 
In  scanty  truth  thou  hast  confin'd 
The  virtues  of  a  royal  mind, 
Forgiving,  bounteous,  humble,   just,  and 

Icind: 

His  conversation,  wit,  and  parts. 
His  knowledge  in  the  noblest,  useful  arts, 
Were  such,  dead  authors  could  not  give; 
But  habitudes  of  those  who  live;  340 

Who,  lighting  him,  did  greater  lights  re- 
ceive: 
He  drain'd  from  all,  and  all  they  knew; 
His  apprehension  quick,  his  judgment  true; 
That  the  most  leam'd,  with  shame,  confess 
His  knowledge  more,  his  reading  only  less. 

xu 

Amidst  the  peaceful  triumphs  of  his  reign. 
What  wonder  if  the  kindly  beams  he 
shed 
Beviv'd  the  droo^g  arts  again; 
If  Science  raised  her  head, 
And  soft  Humanity  that  from  rebel- 
lion fled  I  350 
Our  isle,  indeed,  too  fruitful  was  before; 
But  all  uncultivated  lay 
Out  of  the  «o^r  walk  and  heavVs  high 
way; 
With  rank  Geneva  weeds  run  o'er. 
And  cockle,  at  the  best,  amidst  the  com  it 

bore. 
The  royal  husbandman  appear'd. 

And  plow'd,  and  sowxL,  and  till'd; 
The    thorns   he    rooted  out,   the  rubbish 
clear'd, 
And  bless'd  th'  obedient  field: 
When,  straight,  a  double  harvest  rose;    360 
Such  as  the  swarthy  Indian  mows; 
Or  happier  climates  near  the  line, 
/Or  Paradise  manured  and  dress'd  by  hands 
divine. 

XIII 

As  when  the  newborn  PhoBniz  takes  his 

way. 
His  rich  paternal  regions  to  survey. 
Of  airy  choristers  a  numerous  train 
Attend  his  wondrous  progress  o'er  the  plain; 
So,  rising  from  his  father's  urn, 
So  glorious  did  our  Charles  return: 
Th'  officious  Muses  came  along,  370 


A  gay  harmonious  choir,  like  angels  ever 

young; 
(The  Muse  that  mourns  him  now,  his  happy 

triumph  sung.) 
Even  they  could  thrive  in  his  auspicious 
reign; 
And  such  a  plenteous  crop  they  bore 
Of  purest  and  well-winnow'd  grain. 
As  Britain  never  knew  before. 
Tho'  little  was  their  hire,  and  light  their 

gain, 
Yet  somewhat  to  their  share  he  threw; 
Fed  from  his  hand,  they  sung  and  flew. 
Like  birds  of  Paradise,  that  liv'd  on  morn- 
ing dew.  380 
O  never  let  their  lays  his  name  forget ! 
The  pension  of  a  prince's  praise  is  great. 
Live  then,  thou  great  encourager  of  arts. 
Live  ever  in  our  thankful  hearts; 
Live  blest  above,  almost  invok'd  below; 
Live  and  receive  this  pious  vow. 
Our  patron  once,  our  guardian  angel  now. 
Thou  Fabius  of  a  sinlung  state. 
Who  didst  by  wise  delays  divert  our  fate. 
When  faction  like  a  tempest  rose,  390 

In  death's  most  hideous  form. 
Then  art  to  rage  thou  didst  oppose. 

To  weather  out  the  storm: 
Not  quitting  thy  supreme  command. 
Thou  held'st  the  rudder  with  a  steadv  hand, 
Till  safely  on  the  shore  the  bark  did  land; 
The  bark  that  all  our  blessings  brought, 
Charg'dwith  thyself  and  James,  a  doubly 
royal  fraught. 

XIV 

O  frail  estate  of  hxmian  things. 

And  slippery  hopes  below  f  400 

Now  to  our  cost  your  emptiness  we 
know, 

(For  'tis  a  lesson  dearly  bought,) 

Assurance  here  is  never  to  be  sought. 
The  best,  and  best  belov'd  of  kings. 
And  best  deserving  to  be  so. 
When  scarce  he  had  escap'd  the  fatal  blow 
Of  faction  and  conspiracy. 
Death  did  his  promis'd  hopes  destroy: 
He  toil'd,  he  gain'd,  but  liv'd  not  to  enjoy. 
What  mists  of  Providence  are  these         410 

Thro'  which  we  cannot  see  ! 

So  saints,  by  supernatural  pow'r  set 
free. 

Are  left  at  last  in  martyrdom  to  die; 
Such  is  the  end  of  oft-repeated  miracles. 
Forgive  me,  Heav'n,  that  impious  thought. 
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Twas    grief    for    Charles,    to    madness 
wrought^ 

That  qnestion'd  thy  supreme  decree  I 
Thoa  didst  his  gracious  reign  prolong, 
Even  in  thy  saints'  and  angels  wrong. 

His  fellow-citizens  of  immortality:  420 
For  twelve  long  years  of  exile  borne, 
Twice  twelve  we  numbered  since  his  blest 

return: 
So  strictly  wert  thou  just  to  pay. 
Even  to  tiie  driblet  of  a  day. 
Yet  still  we  murmur,  and  complain. 
The  quaOs  and  manna  should  no  longer  raiu : 
Those  miracles  't  was  needless  to  renew; 
The  chosen  flock  has  now  the  promised  land 
in  view. 

XV 
A  warlike  prince  ascends  the  regal  state, 
A  prince  long  ezercis'd  by  fate:  430 

Long  may  he  keep,  tho'  he  obtains  it  late. 
Heroes  in  Heaven's  peculiar  mold  are  cast. 
They  and  their  poets  are  not  f orm'd  in 

haste; 
Man  was  the  first  in  (rod's  design,  and  man 

was  made  the  last. 
False  heroes,  made  by  flattery  so, 
Heav'n  can  strike  out,  like  sparkles,  at  a 

blow; 
But  ere  a  prince  is  to  perfection  brought. 
He  costs  Omnipotence  a  second  thought. 

With  toil  and  sweat,  439 

With  hardening  cold,  and  forming  heat^ 
The  Cyclops  did  their  strokes  repeat, 
Before  th'  impenetrable  shield  was  wrought. 
It  looks  as  if  the  Maker  would  not  own 
The  noble  work  for  his, 
Before  'twas  tried  and  found  a  master- 


piece. 
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View  then  a  monarch  ripen'd  for  a  throne. 

Alcides  thus  his  race  began; 

O'er  infancy  he  swiftly  ran; 

The  future  eod  at  first  was  more  than  man: 

Dangers  and  toils,  and  Juno's  hate  450 

Even  o'er  his  cradle  lay  in  wait; 

And  there  he  grappled  first  with  fate: 

In  his  young  hands  the  hissing  snakes  he 
press'd. 

So  early  was  the  deity  confess'd; 

Thus,  hy  degrees,  he  rose  to  Jove's  impe- 
rial seat; 

Thus  difficulties  prove  a  soul  Ugittmatdy 
great 


Like  his,  our  hero's  infancy  was  tried: 
Betimes  the  Furies  did  their  snakes  pro- 
vide. 
And  to  his  infant  arms  oppose 
His  other's  rebels,  and  his  brother's  foes; 
The  more  oppress'd,  the  higher  still  he 
rose.  461 

Those  were  the  preludes  of  his  fate. 
That  form'd  his  manhood,  to  subdue 
The  Hydra  of  the  many-headed  hissing 
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As  after  Numa's  peaceful  reign. 

The  martial  Ancus  did  the    scepter 
wield, 
Furbish'd  the  rusty  sword  again, 

Resum'd  the  long-forgotten  shield. 
And  led  the  Latins  to  the  dusty  field; 
So  James  the  drowsy  geniua  wakes  470 

Of  Britain  long  entianc'd  in  charms, 
Restiff  and  slumb'ring  on  its  arms: 
'Tis  rous'd,  and  with  a  new-strung  nerve, 

the  spear  already  shakes. 
No  neighing  of  the  warrior  steeds. 
No  drum,  or  louder  trumpet,  needs 
T'  inspire  the  coward,  warm  the  cold; 
His  voice,  his  sole  appearance  makes  'em 

bold. 
Craul  and  Batavia  dread  th'  impending  blow; 
Too  weU  the  vigor  of  that  arm  they  know; 
They  lick  the  dust,  and  crouch  beneath  their 
fatal  foe.  480 

Long  may  they  fear  this  awful  prince. 
And  not  provoke  his  ling'ring  sword; 
Peace  is  their  only  sure  defense. 
Their  best  security  his  word: 
In  all  the  changes  of  his  doubtful  state. 
His  truth,  like  Heav'n's,  was  kept  inviolate, 
For  him  to  promise  is  to  make  it  fate. 
His  valor  can  triumph  o'er  land  and  main; 
With  broken  oaths  his  fame  he  will  not 

stain; 
With  conquest  basely  bought,  and  with  in- 
glorious gain.  490 

xvra 

For  once,  O  HeaVn,  unfold  thy  adamantine 
book; 
And  let  his  wond'ring  senate  see. 
If  not  thy  firm,  immutable  decree. 
At  least  the  second  page  of  strong  con- 


Such  as  consists  with  wills  originally 
free: 
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Let  them  with  glad  amazement  look 
On  what  their  happinesB  may  be; 

Let  them  not  still  be  obstinately  blind, 

Still  to  divert  the  good  thou  hast  designed, 
Or  with  malignant  penury,  500 

To  sterve  the  roy^  virtues  of  his  mind. 

Faith  is  a  Christian's  and  a  subject's  test; 

O  give  them  to  believe,  and  they  are  surely 
blest. 

They  do;  and  with  a  distant  view  I  see 

Th^  amended  vows  of  English  loyalty; 

And  all  beyond  that  object,  there  appears 
The  long  retinue  of  a  prosperous  reign, 


A  series  of  successful  years, 
In    orderly    array,    a    martial,    manly 
train. 
Behold  eVn  to  remoter  shores,  510 

A  con<|uering  navy  proudly  spread; 
The  British  cannon  formidably  roars. 
While  starting  from  his  00^  bed, 
Th'  asserted  ocean  rears  his  revei^ 
end  head. 
To  view  and  recognise  his  ancient  lord 
again; 
And,  with  a  willing  hand,  restores 
TbA  fasces  of  the  mam. 


PROLOGUE  AND   EPILOGUE   TO 
ALBION  AND  ALBANIUS 

[Of  this,  his  first  qMra,  Dryden  says  in  his 
preface :  ^'  It  was  all  oompoe'd,  and  was  just 
ready  to  have  been  perform'd,  when  he,  in 
honor  of  whom  it  was  principally  made,  was 
taken  from  ns."  After  a  slight  alteration, 
made  necessary  by  changed  oiroumstanoes,  the 
opera  was  presented  early  in  June,  1685.  It 
was  published  in  the  same  year ;  the  prologue 
and  epilogue  were  also  printed  as  a  broadside. 
The  texts  below  follow  those  printed  with  the 
first  edition  of  the  opera.] 

PROLOGUE 

Full  twenty  years  and  more,  our  lab'ring 

stage 
Has  lost,  on  this  incorrigible  age; 
Our  poets,  the  John  Ketches  of  the  nation. 
Have  seem'd  to  lash  ye,  ev'n  to  excoria- 
tion: 
But  still  no  sign  remains;  which  plainly 

notes, 
You  bore  like  heroes,  or  you  brib'd  like 

Oates. 
What  can  we  do,  when  mimicking  a  fop, 
Like  beating  nut  trees,  makes  a   larger 

crop? 
Faith,-  we'U  e'en  spare  our  pains;  and,  to 

content  you. 
Will  fairly  leave  yon  what  your  Maker 

meant  you.  10 

Satire  was  once  your  physic,  wit  your  food; 
One  nourish'd  not,  and  t'  other  drew  no 

blood: 
We  now  prescribe,  like  doctors  in  despair. 
The  diet  your  weak  appetites  can  bear. 
Since  hearty  beef  and  mutton  will  not  do, 


Here's  julep  dance,  ptisan  of  song  and 

show: 
Give  you  strong  sense,  the  liquor  is   too 

heady; 
You're  come  to  farce,  that's  asses*  milk, 

alreadv. 
Some  hopeful  youths  there  are,  of  callow 

wit. 
Who  one  day  may  be  men,  if  Heav'n  think 

fit;  20 

Sound  may  serve  such,  ere  they  to  sense 

are  grown. 
Like  leading  strings,  till  they  can  walk 

alone. 
But  yet,  to  keep  our  friends  in  count'nance, 

know. 
The  wise  Italians  first  invented  show; 
Thence    into    France    the  noble    pageant 

pass'd: 
'T  is  Elngland's  credit  to  be  cozen'd  last. 
Freedom    and  zeal    have   chous'd    you^ 

o'er  and  o'er; 
Pray  give  us  leave  to  bubble  you  once 

more; 

You  never  were  so  cheaply  f ool'd  before.  ^ 
We   bring   you   change,   to   humor  your 

diMase;  30 

Change  for  the  worse  has  ever  us'd  to 

please: 
Then,   tis  the  mode  of  France;  without 

whose  rules 
None  must  presume  to  set  up  here  for 

fools. 
In   France,   the   oldest  man    is  always 

young, 
operas  daily,  learns  the   tunes  so 

long,  I 

Till  foot,  hand,  head,  keep  time  with  | 

ev'ry  song:  J 
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Each  smgs  his  part,  echoing  from  pit  and 

box, 
With  his  hoarse  voioe,  half  harmony,  half 

pox. 
Le  plui  grand  roi  du  monde  is  always  rimg- 

™»» 
They  show  themselves  good  subjects  by 

their  singing.  40 

On  that  condition,  set  np  every  throat: 
Yon  Whigs  may  sing,  for  you  have  chang'd 

your  note. 
Cits  and  citesses,  raise  a  joyful  strain, 
T  is  a  good  omen  to  begin  a  reign; 
,    Voices  may  help  your  charter  to  restoring. 
And  get  by  singing  what  you  lost  by  roar^ 

ing. 

EPILOGUE 

After  our  .£sop's  fable  shown  to-day, 
I  eome  to  give  the  moral  of  the  play. 
Feign'd  Z^,  you  saw,  set  out  the  speedier 

pace; 
fiat,  the  last  heat.  Plain  Dealing  won  the 

race: 
Plain  Dealing  for  a  jewel  has  been  known, 
fiat  ne'er  tilTnow  the  jewel  of  a  crown. 
When  Heav'n  made  man,  to  show  the  work 

divine, 
Truth  was  his  image,  stamp'd  upon  the 

coin: 
And,  when  a  king  is  to  a  god  refin'd. 
On  all  he  says  and  does  he  stamps  his 

mind:  xo 

This  proves  a  soul  without  allay,  and  pure; 
Kings,  like  their  gold,  should  every  touch 

endure. 
To  dare  in  fields  is  valor;  but  how  few 
Dare  be  so  throughly  valiant,  to  be  true  ! 
The  name  of  great  let  other  kings  afiFect: 
He 's  great  indeed,  the  prince  that  is  direct. 
His  si3>jects  know  him  now,  and  trust  him 

more 
Than  all  their  kings,  and  all  their  laws  be- 
fore. 
What  safety  could  their  public  acts  afford  ? 
Those  he  can  break;  but  cannot  break  his 

word.  ao 

So  great  a  trust  to  him  alone  was  due; 
Well  have  they  trusted  whom  so  well  they 

knew. 
The  saint,  who  walk'd  on  waves,  securely 

trod. 
While  he  belie v'd  the  beck'ning  of  his  God; 
But,  when  his  faith  no  longer  bore  him  out. 


Began  to  sink,  as  he  began  to  doubt. 
Let  u8  our  native  character  maintain; 
'Tis  of  our  growth,  to  be  sincerely  plain. 
T'  excel  in  truth  we  loyally  may  strive, 
Set  privilege  against  prerogative:  30 

He  plights  his  faith,  and  we  believe  him 

just; 
His  honor  is  to  promise,  ours  to  trust. 
Thus  Britain's  basis  on  a  word  is  laid. 
As  by  a  word  the  world  itself  was  made. 


TO   MY  FRIEND,  MR.  J.  NORTH- 
LEIGH 

AUTHOR  OF  THE  PARALLEL,  ON  HIS  TRI- 
UMPH  OF   THE  BRITISH   MONARCHY 

[John  Northleiffh  (1657-1705)  published,  in 
1682,  The  FaraUdf  or  the  new  specious  Associa- 
tion an  old  rebellious  Covenant;  and, in  1685,  ITie 
Triumph  of  our  Monarchy  over  the  Plots  and 
Principles  of  our  Rebels  and  Rqntblicans.  To 
the  latter  work  Dryden  prefixed  the  following 


So  Joseph,  yet  a  youth,  expounded  well   1 
The  bodmg  dream,  and  did  th'  event  fore-  I 
teU;  f 

Judged  by  the  past,  and  drew  the  parallel.  J 
Thus  early  Solomon  the  truth  explored. 
The  r^ht  awarded,  and  the  babe  restored. 
Thus  Daniel,  ere  to  prophecy  he  grew,     1 
The  perjur'd  presbyters  did  first  subdue,  > 
And  treed  Susanna  from  the  canting  crew.  J 
Well  may  our  monarchy  triumphuit  stand, 
While  warlike  James  protects  both  sea  and 
land;  10 

And,  under  covert  of  his  sevenfold  shield. 
Thou  send'st  thy  shafts  to  scour  the  dis- 
tant field. 
By  law  thy  powerful  pen  has  set  us  free; 
Thou  studi'st  that,  and  that  may  study 
thee. 


TO  THE  PIOUS  MEMORY  OF  THE 
ACCOMPLISHED  YOUNG  LADY, 
MRS.  ANNE   KILLIGREW 

EXCELLENT  IN  THE  TWO  SISTER-ARTS 
OF  POESY   AND  PAINTING,   AN   ODE 


The 


[Anne  Killig^ew,  daughter  of  Henry  Killi- 
iw,  divine,  and  niece  of  the  dramatistB 
lomas   and    William   Killigrew,  was  bom 
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in  1660,  and  died  in  June,  1685.  An  edition  of 
her  Poenu  was  licensed  for  the  press  on  Sep- 
temher  30  of  that  year ;  and,  as  is  shown  by 
an  advertisement  in  the  Observator  (see  Soott- 
Saintsbury  edition,  xriii,  205),  was  published 
about  November  2,  although  it  is  dated  1686. 
The  frontispiece  of  the  volume  is  a  mezzotint 
made  from  a  painting  of  the  poetess  by  her- 
self. The  title-page  bears  the  motto  Immodids 
brevis  est  cetas^  et  rara  senectus  (Martial,  vi.  20), 
to  which  Dryden  refers  in  lines  147, 148  below. 
Dryden's  Ode  was  first  published  in  this  vol- 
ume ;  it  was  reprinted,  with  some  changes  of 
text,  in  Examm  Foeticum,  1608.  The  later  text 
is  here  followed.] 


Thou    yoimgest   Tirgin-daiighter    of    the 

skies, 
Made  in  the  last  promotion  of  the  blest; 
Whose  palms,  new  pluck'd  from  paradise, 
In  spreading  branches  more  sublmaely  rise, 
Rich  with  immortal  green  above  the  rest: 
Whether,   adopted    to    some    neighboring 

star, 
Thon  roU'st  above  us,  in  thy  wand'ring 
race. 
Or,  in  procession  fix'd  and  regular, 
Moy'd  with  the  heavens'  majestic  pace; 
Or,  caU'd  to  more  superior  bliss,  lo 

Thou   tread'st,  with    seraphims,  the  vast 

abyss: 
Whatever  happy  region  is  thy  place, 
Cease  Hxy  celestial  song  a  little  space; 
(Thou  wilt  have  time  enough  for  hymns 
divine, 
Since  heav'n's  eternal  year  is  thine.) 
Hear  then  a  mortal  Muse  thy  praise  re- 
hearse. 

In  no  ignoble  verse; 
But  such  as  thy  own  voice  did  practice 

here, 
When  thy  first  fruits  of  poesy  were  giv'n, 
To  make  thyself  a  welcome  inmate  there ;  20 
While  yet  a  young  probationer. 
And  candidate  of  heav'n. 


If  by  traduction  came  thy  mind, 

Our  wonder  is  the  less  to  find 
A  soul  so  charming  from  a  stock  so  good; 
Thy  father  was  transfused  into  thy  blood: 
So  wert  thou  born  into  the  tuneful  strain, 
(An  early,  rich,  and  inezhausted  vein.) 

But  if  thy  pre&dsting  soul 

Was  form'd,  at  first,  with  myriads  more, 


It  did  thro' all  the  mighty  poets  roll,       31 

Who  Greek  or  Latin  laurels  wore, 
And  was  that  Sappho  last,  which  once  it 
was  before. 
If  so,  then  cease  thy  flight,  0  heav^n-hom 

mind  1 
Thou  hast  no  dross  to  purge  from  thy 

rich  ore; 
Nor  can  thy  soul  a  fairer  mansion  find, ", 
Than  was  tiie  beauteous  frame  she  left 
behind: 
Return,  to  fill  or  mend  the  choir  of  thy 
celestial  kind. 

m 
Ma^  we  presume  to  say,  that  at  thy  birtli 
New  ]oy  was  sprung  in  heav'n,  as  weU  as 
here  on  earth  ?  40 

For  sure  the  milder  planets  did  com- ' 

bine 
On  thy  auspicious  horoscope  to  shine. 
And  ev'n  the  most  malicious  were  in 

trine. 
Thy  brothei^4uigels  at  thy  birth 

Strung  each  his  lyre,  and  tun'd  it  high. 
That  all  the  people  of  the  sky 
Might  know  a  poetess  was  bom  on  earth. 

And  then,  if  ever,  mortal  ears 
Had  heard  the  music  of  the  spheres  I 
And  if  no  dust'ring  swarm  of  bees        50 
On  thy  sweet  mou&  distiU'd  their  golden 
dew, 
'T  was  that  such  vulgar  miracles 
Heav'n  had  not  leisure  to  renew: 
For  all  the  blest  fraternity  of  love 
Solemnized  there  thy  birth,  and  kept  thy 
holiday  above. 

IV 

O  gracious  (xod  !  how  far  have  we 
Profan'd  th^  heav'nly  gift  of  poeby  I 
Made  prostitute  and  profligate  the  Muse, 
Debas^  to  each  obscene  and  impious  use. 
Whose  harmony  was  first  ordain'd  above  60 
For  tongues  of  angels,  and  for  hymns  of 

love  I 
O  wretched  we  !   why  were  we  hurried 
down 

This  lubric  and  adult'rate  age,  • 

(Nay,  added  fat  pollutions  of  our  own,) 

T^  increase  the  steaming  ordures  of  the 
stage? 
What  can  we  say  t'  excuse  our  second  faU  f 
Let  this  thy  vestal,  Heav'n,  atone  for  all: 
Her  Arethusian  stream  remains  unsoil'd,    / 
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Unmix'd  with  foreign  filth,  and  undefil'd; 
Her  wit  was  more  uuin  man,  her  innooenoe 
a  child !  70 


Art  she  had  none,  yet  wanted  none; 
For  nature  did  that  want  supply: 
So  rich  in  treasures  of  her  own. 
She  misht  our  boasted  stores  defy: 
Such  noblo  vigor  did  her  verse  adorn 
That  it  seem'd  borrow'd,  where  't  was  only 

bom. 
Her  morals  too  were  in  her  bosom  bred, 

By  great  examples  daily  fed, 
What  in  the  best  of  books,  her  father's 

life,  she  read. 
And  to  be  read  herself  she  need  not  fear; 
Each  test,  and  ev'ry  light,  her  Muse  will 
beary,  81 

Tho'  Ef&etetus  with  his  lamp  were  there./ 
Ev'n  love  (for  love  sometmies  her  Muse 

express'd) 
Was  but  a  lambent  Jlame  which  play'd  about 

her  breast, 
Light  as  the  vapors  of  a  morning  dream:  *^ 
So  cold  herseli,  whilst  she  such  warmth 
express'd,  . 

T  was  Cupid  bathing  in  Diana's  stream.  ^ 

VI 

Bom  to  the  spacious  empire  of  the  Nine, 
One  would  have  thought  she  shoidd  have 

been  content 
To  manage  weU  that  mighty  government; 
But  what  can  young  ambitious  souls  con- 
fine? 91 
To  the  next  realm  she  stretched  her*! 
sway,  I 
For  pcnnture  near  adjoining  lay,  j 
A  plenteous  province,  and  aUuring  prey.  J 

A  chamber  0/ dependences  was  fram'd, 
(As  conquerors  will  never  want  pretense,  . 

When  arm'd,  to  iustif y  th'  offense,)  • 
And  the  whole  fief  in  right  of  poetry  she 

claim'd. 
The  country  open  lay  without  defense; 
For  poets  frequent  inroads  there  had  made, 
And  perfectly  could  represent  zoi 

The  shape,  the  face,  with  eVry  linea- 
ment; 
And  all  the  large  demains  which  the  Dumb 
Sister  sway'd, 
All  bow'd  beneath  her  government; 
Received    in    triumph   wheresoe'er   she 
went. 


Her  pencil  drew  whate'er  her  soul  design'd. 
And  oft  the  happy  draught  surpass'a  the 

image  in  her  mind. 
The  sylvan  scenes  of  herds  and  flocks. 
And  fruitful  plains  and  barren  rocks, 
Of  shallow  brooks  that  flow'd  so  clear  no 
The  bottom  did  the  top  appear; 
Of  deeper  too  and  ampler  floods. 
Which,  as  in  mirrors,  shew'd  the  woods; 
Of  lofty  trees,  with  sacred  shades. 
And  perspectives  of  pleasant  glades,    *^ 
Where  n3rmphs  of  brightest  form  ap- "] 

pear,  I 

And  shaggy  satyrs  standing  near,  [ 

Which  them  at  once  admire  and  fear:  J 
The  ruins  too  of  some  majestic  piece. 
Boasting  the  pow'r  of  ancient  Kome,  or 

vrreece,  120 

Whose  statues,  friezes,  columns  broken 

lie,  0 

And,  tho'  defac'd,  the  wonder  of  the  eye: 
What  nature,  art,  bold  fiction,  e'er  durst 

frame. 
Her  forming  hand  gave  feature  to  the 

name. 
So  strange  a  concourse  ne'er  was  seen 

before. 
But  when  the  peopled  ark  the  whole  crea- 
tion bore. 

VII 

The    scene    then    chang'd:     with  bold 
erected  look 
Our  martial  king  the  sight  with  reverence 

strook; 
For,  not  content  t'  express  his  outward  part. 
Her  hand  call'd  out    the   image   of  his 
heart:  190 

His  warlike  mind,  his   soul   devoid  of  ^ 

fear, 
His  high-designing  thoughts    were  fig- 
ured there. 
As  when,  by  magic,  ghosts  are  made  ap- 
pear. ^ 
Our  Phoenix  queen  was  portray'd  too  so 
bright, 
Beauty  alone  could  beauty  take  so  right: 
Her  dress,  her  shape,  her  matchless  grace. 
Were   all  observed,  as  weU  as  heav'nly 

face. 
With  such  a  peerless  majesty  she  stands. 
As  in  that  day  she  took  the  crown  from 

sacred  hands ;     . 
Before  a  train  of  heroines  was  seen,         140 
In  beauty  foremost,  as  in  rank  the  qneen. 
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Thus  nothing  to  her  genius  was  denied. 
But  like  a  ball  of  fire  the  further  thrown. 
Still  with  a  greater  blaze  she  shone, 
And   her  bright  soul   broke  out  on  ev'ry 

side. 
What  next  she  had  design'd,  Heaven  only 

knows; 
To  such  immoderate  growth  her  conquest 

rose 
That  fate  alone  its  progress  could  oppose. 

vm 

Now  all   those   charms,  that   blooming 
grace, 
The  well-proportion'd   shape,   and    beau- 
teous face,  150 
Shall  never  more  be  seen  by  mortal  eyes: 
In  earth  the  much-lamented  virgin  lies  ! 
Not  wit,  nor  piety  could  fate  prevent; 
^or  was  the  cruel  Destiny  content 
To  finish  all  the  murder  at  a  blow, 
To  sweep  at  once  her  life  and  beauty  too; 
But,  like  a  hardened  felon,  took  a  pride 

To  work  more  mischievously  slow. 
And  plunder'd  first,  and  then  destroy'd. 
O  double  sacrilege  on  things  divine,         t6o 
To  rob  the  relic,  and  deface  the  shrine  ! 

But  thus  Orinda  died: 
Heav'n,  by  the  same  disease,  did  both  trans- 
late; 
As  equal  were  their  souls,  so  equal  was 
their  fate. 

IX 
Meantime  her  warlike  brother  on  the  seas 
His  waving  streamers  to  the  winds  dis- 
plays, 
And  vows  for  his  return,  with  vain  devo- 
tion, pays. 
Ah,  generous  youth,  that  wish  forbear. 
The  winds  too  soon  will  waft  thee  here ! 
Slack  all  thy  sails,  and  fear  to  come,   170 
Alas,  thou  know'st  not,  thou  art  wreck'd 

at  home  ! 
No  more  shalt  thou  behold  thy  sister's  face. 
Thou  hast  already  had  her  last  embrace. 
But  look  aloft,  and  if  thou  kenn'st  from  far 
Among  the  Pleiads  a  new  kindled  star; 
If  any  sparkles  than  the  rest  more  bright, 
'T  is  she  that  shines  in  that  propitious  light. 

X 

When  in  mid-air  the  golden  trump  shall 
sound. 
To  raise  the  nations  under  ground; 


When  in  the  Valley  of  Jehosaphat   iSo 
The  judging  God  shall  close  the  Dook  of 
fate. 
And  there  the  last  assizes  keep 
For  those  who  wake  and  those  who 

sleep; 

When  rattling  bones  together  fly 

From  the  four  comers  of  the  sky; 

When  sinews  o'er  the  skeletons  are  spread. 

Those  cloth'd  with  flesh,  and  life  inspires 

the  dead; 
The  sacred  poets  first  shall  hear  the  sound,  ^ 
And  foremost  from  the  tomb  shaU  bound,  I 
For  they  are  covered  with  the  lightest  j 
ground;  190  J 

And   straight,  with  inborn  vigor,  on   the 

wing. 
Like  mounting  larks,  to  the  new  morning 

sing. 
There  thou,  sweet  saint,  before  the  choir 

shalt  go. 
As  harbinger  of  heav'n,  the  way  to  show, 
The  way  which  thou  so  well  hast  leam'd 
below. 


A  LETTER  TO  SIR  GEORGE 
ETHEREGE 

[Sir  G^oree  Etherege,  to  whose  comedy,  The 
Man  of  Moaty  Dryden  had  contributed  an  epi- 
logue (see  p.  78,  above),  was  appointed  in  1&5 
English  minister  to  Ratisbon.  On  January  9, 
1686,  he  sent  a  poetioal  epistle  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Earl  of  Middleton,  who  seema 
to  have  requested  Dryden  to  write  a  reply  in 
the  same  Tcin.  Ethereg^'s  letter  and  Dryden^s 
answer  were  published  together  in  the  third 
edition,  1702,  of  SylwB,  or  The  Second  Part  of 
Poetical  Miscellanies,] 

To  you  who  live  in  chill  degree, 

As  map  informs,  of  fifty-three, 

And  do  not  much  for  cold  atone. 

By  bringing  thither  fifty-one, 

Methinks  all  climes  should  be  alike. 

From  tropic  ev'n  to  pole  artique; 

Since  you  have  such  a  constitution 

As  nowhere  sufiPers  dimiuution. 

You  can  be  old  in  grave  debate. 

And  young  in  love-affairs  of  state;         10 

And  both  to  wives  and  husbands  show 

The  vigor  of  a  plenipo. 

Like  mighty  missioner  you  come 

Ad  Partes  Infidelium. 

A  work  of  wondrous  merit  sure, 
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So  fiir  to  go,  BO  much  t'  indure; 

And  all  to  preach  to  Grennan  dame, 

Where  sonnd  of  Cnpid  never  came. 

Less  had  you  done,  had  you  heen  sent, 

As  far  as  JDrake  or  Pinto  went, 

For  cloves  and  nutmegs  to  the  line-a, 

Or  even  for  oranees  to  China. 

That  had  indeed  been  charity; 

Where  lovesick  ladies  helpless  lie, 

Chapp'd,  and  for  want  of  hquor  diy. 

But  you  have  made  your  zeal  appear 

Within  the  circle  of  the  Bear. 

What  region  of  the  earth 's  so  dull. 

That  is  not  of  your  labors  full  ? 

Triptolemus  (so  sung  the  Nine)  30 

Strew'd  plenty  from  his  cart  divine. 

But  spite  of  all  these  fable-makers. 

He  never  sow'd  on  Almain  acres: 

No,  that  was  left  by  fate's  decree, 

To  be  performed  and  sung  by  thee. 

Thou  break'st  thro'  forms  with  as  much  ease 

As  the  French  king  thro'  articles. 

In  grand  a&irs  thy  days  are  spent,  1 

In  waging  weighty  compliment,  > 

With  such  as  monarchs  represent.        40  J 

They  who  such  vast  fatigues  attend, 

Want  some  soft  minutes  to  unbend, 

To  show  the  world  that  now  and  then 

Great  ministers  are  mortal  men. 

Then  Rhenish  rummers  walk  the  round; 

In  bumpers  ev'ry  king  is  crown'd; 

Besides  three  holy  miter'd  Hectors, 

And  the  whole  college  of  Electors. 

No  health  of  potentate  is  sunk. 

That  pays  to  make  his  envoy  drunk.  50 

These  Duteh  delights,  I  mention'd  last. 

Suit  not,  I  know,  your  English  taste: 

For  wine  to  leave  a  whore  or  play 

Was  ne'er  your  Excellency's  way. 

Nor  need  this  title  give  offense, 

For  here  you  were  your  Excellence, 

For  gaming,  writing,  speaking,  keeping. 

His  Excellence  for  all  but  sleeping. 

Now  if  you  tope  in  form,  and  treat, 

'T  is  the  sour  sauce  to  the  sweet  meat, 

The  fine  you  pay  for  belog  great. 

Nay,  here  's  a  harder  imposition, 

Which  is  indeed  the  court's  petition. 

That  setting  worldlv  pomp  aside. 

Which  poet  has  at  font  denied. 

Ton  would  be  pleas'd  in  humble  way 

To  write  a  trine  call'd  a  play. 

This  truly  is  a  degradation. 

But  would  oblige  the  crown  and  nation 

Next  to  your  wise  negotiation. 
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If  you  pretend,  as  well  you  may, 

Your  hifi^h  degree,  your  friends  will  say, 

The  Duke  St.  Aignan  made  a  play. 

If  Grallio  wit  convince  you  scarce. 

His  Grace  of  Bucks  has  made  a  farce, 

And  you,  whose  comic  wit  is  terse  all, 

Can  hardly  fall  below  Rehearsed. 

Then  finish  what  you  have  began, 

But  scribble  &LSter  if  you  can; 

For  yet  no  George,  to  our  discerning,       80 

Has  writ  without  a  ton  years'  warning. 


TO  MY  INGENIOUS  FRIEND,  MR. 
HENRY  HIGDEN,  ESQ. 

ON  HIS  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  TENTH 
SATIRE  OF  JUVENAL 

[The  following  veises  were  prefixed  to  A 
Modem  Essay  an  the  Tenth  Satyr  of  Juvenal, 
by  Henry  Higden,  a  lawyer.  The  book  was 
Uoenaed  for  the  press  June  2, 1686 ;  it  is  dated 
1687.  The  title-page  bears  the  motto  ridendo 
monet.'] 


The  Grecian  wits,  who  satire  first  be|;an. 
Were    pleasant  pasquins   on  the  hfe  of 

man: 
At  mighty  villains,  who  the  State  op- 

press'd. 
They  durst  not  rail;  perhaps,  they  laugh'd 

at  least. 

And  tum'd  'em  out  of  ofBce  with  a  jest.  J 
No  fool  could  peep  abroad,  but  ready  stand 
The  drolls,  to  clap  a  bauble  in  his  hand. 
Wise  legislators  never  yet  could  draw 
A  fop  within  the  reach  of  common  law; 
For  posture,  dress,  grimace,  and  affecta- 
tion, 10 
Tho'  foes  to  sense,  are  harmless  to  the  na- 
tion. 
Our  last  redress  is  dint  of  verse  to  try. 
And  satire  is  our  Court  of  Chancery. 
This  way  took  Horace  to  reform  an  age 
Not  bad  enough  to  need  an  author's  rage. 

But  yours,*  who  liv'd  in  more  .  , 

J  >     J.    x*  •Juvenal, 

degen  rate  times, 

Was    forc'd    to    fasten    deep,  and  worry 

crimes. 
Yet  you,  my  friend,  have  temper'd  him  so 

well, 
You  make  him  smile  in  spite  of  all  his 

zeal: 
An  art  peculiar  to  yourself  alone,  ao 
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To  join  the  virtues  of  two  styles  in  one. 
O  !   were  your  author's   principle  le- 
ceiVd, 
Half  of  the  laboring  world  would  be  re- 
lieved; 
For  not  to  wish,  is  not  to  be  deceived. 
Revenge  would  into  charity  be  changed, 
Because  it  costs  too  dear  to  be  reveng'd: 
It  costs  our  quiet  and  content  of  mind, 
And  when  'tis  compass'd,  leaves  a  sting 

behind. 
Suppose  I  had  the  better  end  o'  th'  staff, 
Why  should  I  help  th'  ill-natur'd  world  to 
laugh  ?  30 

'T  is  all  auke  to  them,  who  gets  the  day; 


They  love  the  spite  and  mischief  of  the 

fray.  , 

No:  I  have  cur'd  mvself  of  that  diibase; 
Nor  will  I  be  provok'd,  but  when  I  please: 
But  let  me  half  that  cure  to  you  restore; 
You  gave  the  salve,  I  laid  it  to  the  sore. 

Our  kind  relief  against  a  rainy  day,      ^ 
Beyond  a  tavern,  or  a  tedious  play,  I 

We    take    your  book,  and    laugh  our  | 
spleen  away.  J 

If  all  your  tribe  (jtoo  studious  of  debate)  40 
Would    cease   false    hopes    and  titles   to 

create, 
Led  by  the  rare  example  you  begun. 
Clients  would  fail,  and  lawyers  be  undone. 
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A    POEM    IN   THREE    PARTS 


—  AnHquam  exqubriU  mairem.  \  y 
Et  vera^  tncenu^  paiuii  dea.  —  J 

[The  Hind  and  the  Panther  was  published  in  the  spring  of  1687,  being  Uoensed  for  the  presB 
on  April  11.  Two  more  editions  appeared  in  the  same  year ;  a  fourth  (nuaoalled  the  third)  was 
induded  in  the  folio  Poems  and  Translationsj  1701.  An  edition  was  also  published  at  Edinbuvgh 
in  1687.  Though  Dryden's  name  did  not  appear  on  the  original  title-pages,  his  authonhip  oC 
Uie  poem  was  no  secret.  He  apparently  made  a  few  oorrectious  in  the  second  edition,  which  ia 
taken  as  the  basis  of  the  following  text.] 


TO  THE  READER 

Thb  nation  is  in  too  high  a  ferment  for  me 
to  expect  either  fair  war,  or  even  so  much  as  fair 
quarter,  from  a  reader  of  the  opposite  party. 
AH  men  are  engag'd  either  on  this  side  or 
that ;  and  tho*  oonscienoe  is  the  common  word 
which  is  g^ven  by  both,  yet  if  a  writer  fall 
among  enemies,  and  cannot  g^ve  the  marks  of 
their  conscience,  he  is  knock'd  down  before 
the  reasons  of  his  own  are  heard.  A  preface, 
therefore,  which  is  but  a  bespeaking  of  favor, 
is  altogether  useless.  What  I  desire  the  reader 
should  know  concerning  me,  he  will  find  in  the 
body  of  the  poem,  if  he  have  but  the  patience 
to  peruse  it.  Only  this  advertisement  let  him 
take  beforehand,  which  relates  to  the  merits 
of  the  cause.  No  general  characters  of  parties 
(call  'em  either  sects  or  churches)  can  be  so 
fully  and  exactly  drawn,  as  to  comprehend  all 
the  several  members  of  *em ;  at  least  all  such 
as  are  received  uuder  that  denomination.  For 
example,  there  are  some  of  the  Church  by  law 
established  who  envy  not  liberty  of  conscience 
to  Diuenters ;  as  being  well  satisfied  that,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  principles,  they  ought  not 


to  persecute  them.  Yet  these,  by  reason  of 
their  fewness,  I  could  not  distinguish  from  the 
numbers  of  the  rest,  with  whom  they  are  em- 
bodied in  one  common  name.  On  the  other 
side,  there  are  many  of  our  sects,  and  more 
indeed  then  I  could  reasonably  have  hop'd, 
who  have  withdrawn  themselves  from  the 
communion  of  the  Panther,  and  embrac'd  this 
gracious  indulgence  of  his  Majesty  in  point 
of  toleration,  ^ut  neither  to  the  one  nor  the 
other  of  these  is  this  satire  any  way  intended : 
't  la  aim'd  only  at  the  refractory  and  disobedient 
on  either  side ;  for  those  who  are  come  over  to 
the  royal  party  are  consequently  supposed  to 
be  out  of  gpmshot.  Our  physicians  have  ob- 
serv'd  that,  in  process  of  time,  some  diseases 
have  abated  of  their  virulence,  and  have  in  a 
manner  worn  out  their  malignity,  so  as  to  be 
no  longer  mortal ;  and  why  may  not  I  suppose 
the  same  concerning  some  of  tiiose  who  have 
formerly  been  enemies  to  kingly  government, 
as  well  as  Catholic  religion  ?  I  hope  they  have 
now  another  notion  of  both,  as  having  found, 
by  comfortable  experience,  that  the  doctrine 
of  persecution  is  far  from  being  an  article  of 
our  faith. 
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*T  IS  not  for  any  private  man  to  censure  the 
pzoeeedings  of  a  foreign  prince ;  but,  widiout 
snspioion  of  flattery,  I  may  praise  our  own, 
who  has  taken  contrary  measures,  and  those 
more  snitable  to  the  spirit  of  Christiamty. 
S«nne  of  the  Dissenters,  in  their  addresses  to 
his  Majesty,  have  said,  thcU  he  hcu  reator^d  God 
to  his  empire  over  coTtscience.  I  confess  I  dare 
not  stretch  the  figore  to  so  g^at  a  boldness ; 
bat  I  may  safely  say  that  conscience  is  the 
*  royalty  and  prerogative  of  every  private  man. 
He  is  absolute  in  his  own  breast,  and  account- 
able to  n^  earthly  power  for  that  which  passes 
only  betwixt  God  and  him.  Those  who  are 
driven  into  the  fold  are,  generally  speaking, 
rather  m#de  hypocrites  then  converts. 

This  indulgence  being  granted  to  all  the 
sects,  it  ought  in  reason  to  be  expeeted  that 
they  should  both  receive  it,  and  receive  it 
thankfully.  For  at  this  time  of  day  to  refnse 
the  benefit,  and  adhere  to  those  whom  they 
have  esteemed  their  persecutors,  what  is  it  else, 
but  publicly  to  own,  that  they  suffered  not  be- 
fore for  oonscience  sake,  but  only  out  of  pride 
and  obstina^,  to  separate  from  a  Church  for 
those  impositions,  which  they  now  judge  may 
be  lawfnlly  obey'd  ?  After  tibey  have  so  long 
contended  for  their  classical  or^nation,  (not  to 
speak  of  rites  and  ceremonies,)  will  they  at 
length  submit  to  an  episcopal  ?  If  they  can  go 
so  tar  out  of  complaisance  to  their  old  enemies, 
methinks  a  little  reason  should  persuade  'em 
to  take  another  step,  and  see  whether  that 
would  lead  'em. 

Of  the  receiving  this  toleration  thankfully 
I  shall  say  no  more,  than  that  they  ought, 
and  I  doubt  not  they  will  consider  from  what 
hands  they  received  it.  T  is  not  from  a  Gyros, 
a  heathen  prince,  and  a  foreigner,  but  &om  a 
Christian  king,  their  native  sovereign;  who 
expects  a  rotnm  in  specie  iTom.  them,  that  the 
kindness  which  he  has  graciously  i^own  them 
may  be  retaliated  on  those  of  his  own  per- 

As  for  the  poem  in  general,  I  will  only  thus 
far  satisfy  the  reader,  that  it  was  neither  im- 
posed on  me,  nor  so  much  as  the  subject  given 
me  by  any  man.  It  was  written  during  the 
Ust  winter  and  the  beginning  of  this  spring, 
tho'  with  long  interruptions  of  ill  health  and 
other  hindrances.  About  a  fortnight  before  I 
had  finished  it,  his  Majesty's  Declaration  for 
Liberty  of  Conscience  came  abroad  :  which  if 
I  had  so  soon  expected,  I  might  have  spar'd 
myself  the  labor  of  writing  many  thi^iga. 
which  are  contain'd  in  the  third  part  of  it.  But] 
I  was  always  in  some  hope  that  the  Churoh  of  1 
England  might  have  been  persuaded  to  havtf 
taken  off  the  penal  laws  and  the  Test,  whicn 
was  one  design  of  the  poem  when  I  propos'« 
to  myself  the  writing  of  it. 


'T  is  evident  that  some  part  of  it  was  only 
occasional,  and  not  first  intended.  I  mean  that 
defense  of  myself  to  which  every  honest  man  is 
bound,  when  he  is  injuriously  attack'd  in  print ; 
and  I  refer  myself  to  the  judgment  of  those 
who  have  read  the  Answer  to  the  Defente  of  the 
late  King^t  Papers^  and  that  of  the  JDucheea,  (in 
which  last  I  was  concem'd,)  how  charitably  I 
have  been  represented  there.  I  am  now  in- 
f  orm'd  both  of  the  author  and  supervisors  of  his 
pamphlet,  and  will  reply  when  I  think  he  can 
affront  me ;  for  I  am  o£  Socrates's  opinion, 
that  all  creatures  cannot.  In  the  mean  time 
let  him  consider,  whether  he  deserv'd  not 
a  more  severe  reprehension  then  I  gave  him 
formerly,  for  using  so  little  respect  to  the 
memory  of  those  whom  he  pretended  to  answer ; 
and,  at  lus  leisure,  look  out  for  some  original 
Treatise  of  Humility,  written  by  any  l^rotestant 
in  English,  (I  believe  I  may  say  in  any  other 
tongnie :)  for  the  magnified  piece  of  Duncomb 
on  that  subject,  which  either  he  must  mean, 
or  none,  and  witii  which  another  of  his  fellows 
has  upbraided  me,  was  translated  from  the 
Spanish  of  Rodrignez ;  tho'  with  the  omission 
of  the  seventeenth,  the  twenty-fourth,  the 
twenty-fifth,  and  the  last  chapter,  which  will 
be  found  in  comparing  of  the  books. 

He  would  have  insinuated  to  the  world  that 
her  late  Highness  died  not  a  Roman  Catholic. 
He  declares  himself  to  be  now  satisfied  to  the 
contrary,  in  which  he  has  giv'n  up  the  cause : 
for  matter  of  fact  was  the  principal  debate 
betwixt  us.  In  the  mean  tune,  he  would  dis- 
pute the  motives  of  her  change ;  how  prepos- 
terously, let  all  men  judge,  when  he  seem'd  to 
deny  the  subject  of  the  controversy,  the  changs 
itself.  And  because  I  would  not  take  up  this 
ridicnloQS  challenge,  he  tells  the  world  1  can- 
not argne ;  but  he  may  as  well  infer,  that  a 
Catholic  cannot  fast,  because  he  will  not  take 
up  the  cudgels  agamst  Mrs.  James,  to  confute 
the  Protestant  religion. 

I  have  but  one  word  moro  to  say  concemii^ 
the  poem  as  such,  and  abstracting  from  the 
matters,  either  roligions  or  civil,  which  are 
handled  in  it.  The  first  part,  consisting  most 
in  general  characters  and  narration,  1  have 
endeavor'd  to  raise,  and  g^ve  it  the  majestic 
turn  of  heroic  poesy.  The  second,  being  mat- 
ter of  dispute,  and  chiefly  concerning  Churoh 
authority,  I  was  oblig'd  to  make  as  plain  and 
perspicuous  as  possibly  I  could ;  yet  not  wholly 
neglecting  the  numbers,  tho'  I  had  not  fre- 
quent occasions  for  the  magnificence  of  verse. 
The  third,  which  has  moro  of  the  naturo  of 
domestic  conversation,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  moro 
f roe  and  familiar  than  the  two  former. 

Then  aro  in  it  two  qiisodes,  orfaHes,  which 
aro  interwoven  with  the  main  design;  so 
that  they  are  properly  parts  of  it,  tho'  they 
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are  also  distmct  storiea  ol  themselTes.  In  both 
of  these  I  have  made  use  of  the  oommonplaoes 
of  satire,  whether  tme  or  false,  whioh  are  utg'd 
by  the  members  of  the  one  Church  against  the 
oUier:  at  which  I  hope  no  reader  of  either 
party  will  be  scandalized,  because  they  are  not 
of  my  invention,  but  as  old,  to  my  knowledge, 
as  the  times  of  Boocaoe  and  Chaucer  on  uie 
one  side,  and  as  those  of  the  Reformation  on 
the  other. 
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THE   FIRST  PART 


A  MILK-WHITE   EGbd,  immortal  and  mi- 

chan£^'d, 

Fed  on  the  lawns,  and  in  the  forest  rang'd; 
Without  unspotted,  innocent  within, 
She  f ear'd  no  danger,  for  she  knew  no  sin. 
Yet  had  she  oft  been  chas'd  with  horns  and 

hounds 
And  Scythian  shafts;  and  many    winged 

wounds 
Aim'd  at  her  heart;  was  often  forc'd  to 

fly, 

And  doom'd  to  death,  tho*  fated  not  to  die. 
Not  so  her  young;  for  their  uneaual  line 
Was  hero's  make,  Imlf  human,  half  divine.  lo 
Their  earthly  mold  obnoxious  was  to  fate, 
Th'  inunortal  part  assum'd  immortal  state. 
Of  these  a  slaughter'd  army  lay  in  blood. 
Extended  o'er  the  Caledonian  wood. 
Their  native  walk;  whose  vocal  blood  arose. 
And  cried  for  pardon  on  their  perjur'd  foes. 
Their  fate  was  fruitful,  and  the  sanguine 


Endued   with  iavls,  encread'd  the  sacred 

breed. 
So  captive  Israel  multiplied  in  chains, 
A  numerous  exile,  and  enjoyed  her  pains,    ao 
With  grief  and  gladness  mix'd,  their  mother 

view'd 
Her  martyr'd  offspring,  and  their  race  re- 

new'd; 
Their  corps  to  perish,  but  their  kind  to 

last. 
So   much   the   deathless   plant  the  dying 

fruit  surpass'd./ 
Panting    and   pen^e   now   she   rang'd 

alone, 
And  wander'd  in  the  kingdoms,  once  her 

own. 
The  common  hunt,  tho'  from  their  rage 

restrain'd 
By  sov'reign  pow'r,  her  company  disdain'd; 


&^inn'd  as  they  pass'd,  and  with  ^^haing 

eye 
(S^vc^oomy  signfl  of  secret  enmity.  30 

'T  is  &ue,  she  &>unded  by,  and  tripp'd  so 

Hffht, 
They  had  not  time  to  take  a  steady  sight; 
For  Truth  has  such  a  face  and  snch  a  mien. 
As-  to  be  lov'd  needa^only  to  be  seen. 
'^   The  bloody  Bear»4Ln  Independent  beast, 
Unlick'd  to  foVm,  in  eroans  her  hate  ex- 
pressed. 
Among-  the    timorous   kind   thet  Quaking 

i  Hare  '  .  I-,.*  i^^J-^^ 

Profe^M  neutralityybut*vt>uld  not  swear; 
Next  her  the  buffo0i  Ape.  as  atheists  use, 
Mimick'd   all  sects^-an^  had  his  own  to 

choose:        _^    /s\,-<  ^ 

Still  when  the  Lion  look'd«  his  knees  he 

bent. 
And  paid  at  church  a  courtier's  compli- 
ment. 
The  hriBilediBaptist  Boar,  Impure  as  he, 
(But  whiten'd  with  ihe  foam  oLsanctity,) 
With  fat    pollutions    fill'd    the    sacred 

place, 
And  mountains   level'd   in   his  furious 

race: 
80  firsti  rebellion  founded  was  in  grace.  _ 
But   since   the  mighty  ravage  which  he 

made 
In  German  forests  had  hifl  guilt  betray'd, 
With  broken  tusks,  and  with  a  borrowed 

name,  50 

He  shunn'd  the  vengeance,  and  conoeal'd 

the  shame; 
So  lurk'd  in  sects  unseen.  With  greater 

g^e     (L,.U 

Falser  Reynard  i^  on  consecrated  spoil: 
The  g^celess  beast  by  Athanasius  first 
Was  chas'd  from  Nice;  then,  by  Socinus 

nurs'd. 
His  impious  race  their  blasphemy  renew'd. 
And   nature's   King  thro'  nature's   optics 

view'd. 
Revers'd,  they  view'd  him  lessen'd  to  their 

eye. 
Nor  in  an  infant  could  a  Grod  descry: 
New  swarming  sects  to  this  obliquely  tend, 
Hence  they  Mgan,  and  here  they  idl  will 
y-       end.  61 

/  What  weight  of  ancient  witness  can  pre- 

L   J      ^^' 
^  If /private  reason  hold  the  public  scale  ? 

yBut,  i^acious  G^dj^  how  well  dost  thou  pro- 

'      ~"^         vine* 
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tete 

JBas 

laodfl 

tohet 


i;}si 


lef 


byss 


of 


tbids  the  sight. 
'  ee  thus  oonceal'd, 
than  thyself   re- 

f  director  take,  70 

omifl'd  never  to  for- 

11th   was   wing'd   with 

misled  by  wand'ring 

^hts;    and,  when    their 
Vas  gone, 
out  new  sparkles  of  her 

ory,  and  be  mine  the  sha^^ 
Fnow  my  tw«k;  ti^vy  ^^ptAta^^ra 


could  fright  my  faith,  than 
fy  s ^"^''    three  in  one  ?) 

Can  I  believe  eternal  Grod  could  lie       80 1 
^  r  Disgnis'd  in  mortal  mold  and  infancy  ?      i 
That  the  great  Maker  of  the  world  could  [ 
.,:  die?  J 

H ),  And  after  that  trust  my  imperfect  sense,    | 
Which  calls  in  question  his  ommpotence-94 
'■'  Can  I  my  reason  to  my  faith  compel, 
.  Ajid  shall  my  sight,  and  touch,  and  taste 
(  rebel ? 

.Superior  faculties  are  set  aside; 
Shall  their  subservient  organs  be  my  g^uide  ? 
Then  let  the  moon  usurp  the  rule  of  day. 
And   winking   tapers   shew   the   sun    his 
way;  90 

what  my  senses  can  themselves  per- 
ceive, ,/^ 
no  revelation  to  believCv ' 
they  who  say  the  host  should  be  de- 
scried 
ense,  define  a  body  glorified  ? 

able,  and  penetrating  parts  ? 
them  declare  by  what  mysterious  arts 
*  ot  that  body  thro'  th'  opposing  might  1 
Its  and  hars  impervious  to  the  light,  I 
stood  before  his  train  confessed  in  [ 
open  sight.  J 

since  thus  wondrously  he  pass'd,  't  is 
plain,  too 

single  place  two  bodies  did  contain, 
sure  the  same  Omnipotence  as  well 
make  one  body  in  more  plaees  dwell. 


Let  Reason  then  at  her  own  quarry  fly, 

But  how  can  finite  grasp  infinity  ? 

^^^is  urg'd  again  that  faith  did  first  com- 
mence 

By  miracles,  which  are  appeals  to  sense, 

And  thence  concluded,  that  our  sense  most    • 
-    be 

The  motive  still  of  credibility. 

For  latter  ages  must  on  former  wait,       no 

And  what  began  belief,  must  propagate. 

^  But  winnow  well  this  thought,  and  you 
shall  find 

'Tis  light  as  chaff  ihat  files  before  th^^ 
wind. 

Were  all  those  wonders  wrought  by  pow'r 
divine. 

As  means  or  ends  of  some  more  deep  de- 
sign? 

Most  sure  as  means,  whose  end  was  this 
alone. 

To  prove  the  Godhead  of  th'  eternal  Son. 

God  thus  asserted;   jntkn  la  tn  hpliftva 

Bejzpncl  what  sense   and_re$^on„can  con- 
ceivel 

On  the  proponent,  HeftyUAji^tboM^- 
If  then  our  faith  we  for  our  guide  admit. 
Vain  is  the  farther  search  of  human  wit; 
As,  when  the  building  gains  a  surer  stay. 
We  take  th'  unuseful  scaffolding  away. 
Reason  by  sense  no  more  can  understand; 
The  game  is  play'd  into  another  hand. 
Why  choose  we  then  like  hUanders  to 

creep  /-  - 1  '     u... 

Along  the  coast,  and  land  in  view  to  keep, 
When   safely  we  may  launch  into  the 
deep?  130 

In  the  same  vessel  which  our  Savior  bore, ' 
Himself  the  pilot,  let  us  leave  the  shore, 
And  with  a  better  gpiide  a  bettev  world 

explore. 
Could  he  his  Godhead  veil  with  flesh  and 

blood. 
And  not  veil  these  again  to  be  our  food  ? 
His  grace  in  both  is  equal  in  extent. 
The  first  affords  us  life,  the  second  nourish- 
ment. 
And  if  he  can,  why  all  this  frantic  pain 
To  construe  what  his  clearest  words  con- 
tain. 
And  make  a  riddle  what  he  made   so 
plain?  140  J 

To  take  up  half    on  trust,   and  half 

Name  it  not  fitith,  but  bungling  bigotry. 
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Both  knave  and  fool  the  merchant  we 

may  call, 
To  pay  great  snms,  and  to  compound  the 

small: 
For  who  would  break  with  Heay'uy  and 

would  not  break  for  all  ? 
jRest  ^^fjj  *!!J  »i^"1i  ^'^^  i"**i^^iTffi  ungiiifih 

'^    Nor  sciejuse&Jth^^uide^  nor  sense  thy  creed. 
Faith  IS  the  best  ensuref  '^Ihy  bliss] 
' '  The  bank  above  must  fail  before  the  ven- 
ture miss. 
But  heav'n  ^nd  heaVn-bom  faith  are  far 

from  thee,  ^^150 

^ou  first  apostate  to  divinity.  ^^ 

*"  Unkennerd  range  in  thy  ^^oloniftii  plains; 
A  fiercer  foe  th  insatiatex  Wolf  ^mains. 
Too  boastful  Britain,  j[)lseie  thyself  no 

more,  f^l^v^Vi^'^^ 

That  beasts  of  prey  are  banish*d  from  thy 

shore: 
The  Bear,  the  Boar,  and  every  salvage 

name. 
Wild  in  effect,  tho'  in  appearance  tame. 
Lay  waste  thy  woods,  destroy  thy  blissful 

bow'r. 
And,  muzzled  tho'  they  seem,  the  mutes 

devour. 
More  haughty  than  the  rest,  the  wolfish 

race  160 

Appear  with  belly  gaunt,  and  famish'd 

face: 
Never  was  so  deform'd  a  beast  of  grace. 
His  rag^d  tail  betwixt  his  legs  he  wears, 
Close  cmpp'd  for  shame;  but  his  rough 
"  Z  /  crest  he  rears, 

'  And  pricks  up  his  predestinating  ears. 

•  His  wild  disordered  walk,  his  haggard  eyes, 

Did  all  the  bestial  xnti^s  surprise.  % 

/  Tho'  fear'd  and  hated,  ^t  he  rul'd  a  while^ 

""    As  captain  or  companicn'of  the  spoil.        ^ 

FuU  many  a  year  his  hateful  head  had 

been  170 

For  tribute  paid,  nor  since  in  Cambria  seen: 
The  last  of  all  tiie  litter  scap'd  by  chance. 
And  from  Geneva  first  infested  France. 
Some  authors  thus  his  pedigree  will  trace. 
But  others  write  him  of  an  upstart  race; 
Because  of  Wyoliffe's  brood  no  mark  he 

brings. 
But  his  innate  antipathy  to  kings. 
These  last  deduce  him  from  th'  Helvetian 

kind. 
Who  near  the  Leman  lake  his  consort  lin'd: 
That  fi'ry  Zuinglius  first  th'  affection  bred, 


And  meager  Cal 
In  Israel  some 

since. 
When  the  proud  i 

press'd  the  ] 
Or,  since  he  will  I 

him  high'r. 
When  Corah  with  I 
From  Moses'  hand 

wrest. 
And  Aaron  of  his  epho 
Till  opening  earth  made! 
And  (^oAd  not  bear  the  T 
The  Fox  «lid    he 

If  ever  they  were  stow'd  i 
Perhaps^  not  made;  for  all 

/  train 
Th^  Dog  (a  common  species! 
And  «oiae  wild  curs,  who  f  roq 
^  ters  ran, 

Jp^-bhorring  the  supremacy  of  i 

I  In  woods  and  caves  the  rebel-n,, ^  ^^  _ 

Y  O  happy  pair,  how  well  have  you  ^K- 

creas'd! 
What  ills  in  Church  and  State  have  you 

redress'd  ! 
With  teeth  untried,  and  rudiments  of  daws. 
Your  first  essay  was  on  your  native  laws:  aoo 
Those  having  torn  with  ease,  and  tram-'^ 

pled  down. 
Your  fangs  you  fasten'd  on  the  miter'd 

crown, 
And  freed  from  Grod  and  monarchy  your 

town. 

What  tho'  your  native  kennel  still  be  small. 
Bounded  betwixt  a  puddle  and  a  wall; 
Yet  your  victorious  colonies  are  sent 
Where  the  north  ocean  girds  the  contine 
Quicken'd  with  fire  below,  your  mon 

breed  .'.^  v^j 

In  fenny  Holland,  and  in  fruitful  Twe 
And,  like  the  first,  the  last  effects  to  be  0» 
Drawn  to  the  dregs  of  a  democracy.       ^9 
As,  where  in  fields  the  fairy  rounds  are  i 
A  rank  sour  herbage  rises  on  the  green  1 
So,  springing  where  these  midnight  ell 

advance. 
Rebellion  prints  the  footsteps  of  the  < 
Such  are  their  doctrines,  such  contemptf^ 

they  show  m 

To  Heav'n  above,  and  to  their  prince  b^ 

low,  ffy 

As  none  but  traitors  and  blasphemeijf  • 

know.  ^^ 
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God,  like  the  tyrant  of  the  skies,  is  plao'd, 
And  kings,  like  slaves,  beneath  the  crowd 
debas'd.  320 

So  fulsome  is  their  food  that  flocks  re- 
fuse 
To  bite,  and  only  dogs  for  physic  use. 
As,  where  the   lightning  runs   along  the 

ground. 
No  husbandry  can  heal  the  blasting  wound; 
Nor  bladed  grass,  nor  bearded  com  suc- 
ceeds. 
But  scales  of  scurf  and  putrefaction  breeds: 
Such  wars,  such  waste,  such  fiery  tracks  of 

dearth 
Their  zeal  has  left,  and  such  a  teemless 

earth. 
But,  as  the  poisons  of  the  deadliest  kind 
Are  to  their  own  unhappy  coasts  confin'd;  330 
As  only  Indian  shades  of  sight  deprive. 
And  nmeiiLplants  will  but  in  Colchos  thrive ; 

^yt'ry  and  pestilentiarzeal:  a 
Cfm  only  flourish  in  a  commonweal. 
^^Prom  Celtie  woods  is-ehas^the  toolfish 
V        crew; 

But  ah  1  some  pity  e'en  to  bmtes  is  due: 
Their  native  WBlks,  methinks,  they  might 

enjoy, 
Curb'd  of  their  native  malice  to  destroy. 
Of  all  the  tyrannies  on  humankind. 
The  worst   is  that   which  persecutes  the 
mind.  24c 

Let  us  but  weigh  at  what  offense  we  strike ; 
T  is  but  because  we  cannot  think  alike. 
In  punishing  of  this,  we  overthrow 
The  laws  of  nations  and  of  nature  too. 
Beasts  are  the  subjects  of  tyrannic  sway. 
Where  still  the  stronger  on  the  weaker 

prey; 
Man  only  of  a  softer  mold  is  made, 
Not  for  his  fellows'  ruin,  but  their  aid: 
Created  kind,  beneficent,  and  free, 
The  noble  image  of  the  Deity.  250 

One  portion  of  informing  fire  was  giv'n 
To  brutes,  th*  inferior  family  of  heav'n: 
The  smith  divine,  as  with  a  careless  beat, 
Struck  out  the  mute  creation  at  a  heat; 
But,  when  arriv'd  at  last  to  human  race, 
The  Grodhead  took  a  deep  consid'ring  space; 
And,    to    distinguish    man    from  all    the 

rest, 
Unlock'd  the  sacred  treasures  of  his  breast; 
find  mercy  miz'd  with  reason  did  impart, 
{0ne  to  his  head,  the  other  to  his  heart:  260 
>|leason  to  rule,  but  mercy  to  for^ve; 
1W  first  is  law,  the  last  prerogative. 


And  like  his  mind  his  ontward  form  ap-* 

pear'd, 
When,  issuing  naked  to  the  wond'ring 

herd. 
He  charm'd  their  eyes;  and,  for  they 

lov'd,  they  fear'd: 
Not  arm'd  with  horns  of  arbitrary  might,  ~ 
Or  claws  to  seize  their  furry  spoils  in 

fight. 
Or  with  increase  of  feet  t'  o'ertake  'em 

in  their  flight; 
Of  easy  shape,  and  pliant  ev'rv  way; 
Confessing  still  the  softness  of  his  clay,  270 
And  kind  as  kings  upon  their  coronation 

day; 
With  open  hands,  and  with  extended  space 
Of  arms,  to  satisfy  a  large  embrace. 
Thus  kneaded  up  with  milk,  the  new-made 


His  kingdom  o'er  his  kindred  world  began; 
Till  knowledge  misapplied,  misunderstood. 
And  pride  of  empire  sour'd  his  balmy  blood^^ 
Then,  first  rebelling,   his  own  stamp  he 

coins; 
The  murth'rer  Cain  was  latent  in  his  loins: 
^nd  blood  began  its  first  and  loudest  cry  28a 
For  diff 'ring  worship  of  the  Deity. 
^Thus  persecution  rose,  and  farther  space 
Produc'd  the  mighty  hunter  of  his  race. 
Not  so  the  blessSi  r^  his  flock  encreas'd. 
Content  to  folcNem   froni   the   famish'd 

beast:  V  •     '  ^ 

Mild  were  his  laws;  the  Sheep  and  harm- 
less Hind 
Were  never  of  the  persecuting  kind.      ^■'' 
Such  pity  now  the  pious  Pastor  shows,      1 
Such  mercy  from  the  British  Lion  flows,  I 
That  both  provide  protection  for  their  J 

Ji^»!^  ^  J90J 

O  happy  re^ons,  Italy  and  Spain, 

Which  never  did  those  monsters  entertain  ! 

The  Wolf,  the  Bear,  the  Boar,  can  there 
advance 

No  native  claim  of  just  inheritance. 

And  self-preserving  laws,  severe  in  show, 

May  guai^  their  fences  from  th'  invading 
foe. 

Where  birth  has  plac'd  'em,  let  'em  safely 
share 

The  common  benefit  of  vital  air. 

Themselves  unharmful,  let  them  live  un- 
harm'd; 

Their  jaws  disabled,  and  their  claws  dis- 
armed: 300 

Here,  only  in  nocturnal  bowlings  bold. 
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They  dare  not  seize  the  Hind,  nor  leap  the 
fold. 

More  pow'rful,  and  as  yigilant  as  they, 

The  Lion  awf idly  forbids  the  prey. 

Their  rage  repress'd,  tho'  pinch'd  with 
famine  sore, 

They  stand  aloof,  and  tremble  at  his 
roar: 

Much  is  their  hunger,  but  their  fear  is 
^^^^^     more, 
^"'xhese  are  the  chief;  to  number  o*er  the 
rest, 

And  stand,  like  Adam,  naming  ev'ry  beast. 

Were  weary  work:  nor  will  the  Muse  de- 
scribe 3ZO 
.  slimy-bom  and  sun-begotten  tribe; 

Who,  far  from  steeples  and  their  sacred 
sound, 

In  fields  their  sullen  conventicles  found. 

These  gross,  half-animated  lumps  I  leave; 

Nor  can  I  think  what  thoughts  they  can 
conceive. 

But  if  they  think  at  all,  't  is  sure  no  high'r 

Than  matter,  put  in  motion,  may  aspire: 

Souls  t)iat  can  scarce  ferment  their  mass 
of  clay: 

So  drossy,  so  divisible  are  they,  > 

As  would  but  serve  pure  boaies  for  al- 
lay: 320  J 

Such  souls  as  shards  produce,  such  beetle 
things 

As  only  buzz  to  heaVn  with  ev'ning  wings; 

Strike  in  the  dark,  offending  but  by  chance. 

Such  are  the  blindfold  blows  of  ignorance. 

They  know  not  beings,  and  but  hate  a 
name; 

To  them  the  Hind  and  Panther  are  the 
same.  > ' 

K  The  Panther,  sure  the  noblest,  next  the 
Hind, 

And  fairest  creature  of  the  spotted  kind; 

O,  could  her  inborn  stains  be  wash'd  away, 

She  were  too  good  to  be  a  beast  of  prey  I 

How  can  I  praise,  or  blame,  and  not  of- 
fend, 331 

Or  how  divide  the  frailty  from  the  friend  ! 

Her  faults  and  virtues  lie  so  mix'd  that  she 

Nor  wholly  stands  condemn'd,  nor  wholly 
free. 
1 1  Then,  like  her  injur'd  Lion,  let  me  speak; 
! .  He  cannot  bend  her,  and  he  would  not 

break. 
>   Unkind  already,  and  estrang'd  in  part, 
1  The  Wolf  begins  to  share  her  wandering 
heart. 


Tho'  unpolluted  yet  with  actual  ill, 
She  halt  commits,  who  sins  but  in  her  will. 
If,  as  our  dreaming  Platonists  report,      341 
There  could  be  spirits  of  a  middle  sort. 
Too  black  for  heav'n,  and  yet  too  white  for 

hell. 
Who  just  dropped  halfway  down,  nor  lower 

fell; 
So  pois'd,  so   gently  she  descends  from 

It  seems  a  soft  dismission  from  the  sky.     ^ 
JB[er  house  not  ancient,  whatsoe'er  pretense 
^^^er  clergy  heralds  make  in  her  defense; 
A  second  century  not  halfway  run, 
Since  the  new  honors  of  her  blood  beeun. 
A  Lion,  old,  obscene,  and  furious  made    351 
By  lust,  compress'd  her  mother  in  a  shade; 
Then,  by  a  left-hand  marriage,  weds  the 

dame, 
Cov'ring  adult'ry  with  a  specious  name: 


kings' 

good  cause. 
To  trample  down  divine  and  human  laws; 
Both  would  be  call'd  reformers,  and  their 

hate 
Alike    destructive    both    to    Church    and 

State:  360 

The  fruit  proclaims  the  plant;  a  lawless 

prince 
By  luxury  reformed  incontinence; 
By  ruins,  charity;  by  riots,  abstinence. 
Confessions,  fasts,  and  penance  set  aside; 
O,  with  what  ease   we   follow  such  a 

guide, 
Where   souls    are    starv'd,   and    senses 

gratified;  j 

Where     marriage     pleasures    midnight^ 

pray'r  supply,  | 

And  matin  bells  (a  melancholy  cry)  )- 

Are  tun'd  to  merrier  notes,  encrease  and  | 

multiply  I  J 

Reliffion  shows  a  rosy-color'd  face;      370 "; 
Not  natter 'd  out  with  drudging  works  of  I 

grace:  ( 

A  downhill  reformation  rolls  apace.  J 

What  flesh  and  blood  would  crowd  the  ^ 

narrow  gate, 
Or,    till    they    waste    their    pamper'd  - 

paunches,  wait?  I 

All  would  be  hainpy  at  the  cheapest  rate.  JS^- 
Tho'  our  lean  nuth  these  rigid  laws  lira 

eiv'n, 
The  full-fed  Mussulman  goes  fat  to  heav'n; 
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For  his  Arabian  pro^et  with  delights 
Of  sense  allor'd  his  Eastern  proselytes. 
The  jolly  Lather,  reading  him,  began      380 
T  interpret  Scriptures  by  his  Alcoran; 
To  grab  the  thorns  beneath  our  tender 

feet, 
And  make    the  paths  of  paradise   more 

sweet: 
Bethought  Mm  of  a  wife  ere  halfway  gone, 
(For  'twas  uneasy  travailing  alone;) 
And,  in  this  masquerade    of    mirth  and 

love, 
Mistook  the  bUss  of  heaVn  for  Bacchanals 

above. 
Sure  he  presumed  of  praise,  who  came  to 

stock 
Th'  ethereal  pastures  with  so  fair  a  flock, 
Bumish'd,  and  batt'ning  on  their  food,  to 

show  z^y 

The  diUg^^of  careful  herds  below,  y^/ 
Our  Jran^OT^^ho'  like  these  she  chadg'd 


Yet,  as  th^^mlstress  of  a  monarch's  bed. 
Her  front  erect  with  nunesty  she  bore, 
The  crosier  wielded,  and  the  miter  wore. 
Her  upper  part  of  decent  discipline 
SheVd  affectation  of  an  ancient  line; 
And  Fathers,  councils,  Church  and  Church's 

head. 
Were  on  her  reverend  phylacteries  read. 
But  what  disgrac'd  and  disavow'd  the  rest. 
Was  Calvin's  brand,  that  stigmatiz'd  the 

beast.  40X 

Thus,  like  a  creature  of  a  double  kind. 
In  her  own  lalminth  she  lives  confin'd; 
To  foreign  lands  no  sound  of  her  is  come, 
Humbly  content  to  be  despis'd  at  home. 
Such  is  her  faith;  where  good  cannot  be 

had. 
At  least  she  leaves  the  refuse  of  the  bad: 
Nice  in  her  choice  of  ill,  tho'  not  of  best, 
And  least  deform'd,  because  reform'd  the 

least 
In  donbtful  points  betwixt  her  diff'ring 

friends,  4x0 

Where  one  for  substance,  one  for  sign  con- 
tends, 
Tbeir  contmdioting  terms  she  strives  to 

join; 
Sign  shall  be  substance,  substance  shall  be 

sign. 
^  A  real  presence  all  her  sona^ow,  *] 

And  yet  'tis  flat  Idolatry  to  bW,  I 

Because  the  Godb^'s  there  ytiiey  know  | 

not  how.       \  ^  y'  J 


Her  novices  are  taught  that  bread  and^ 

wine 
Are  but  the  visible  and  outward  sign, 
Receiv'd   by  those  who  in  conmiunion 

join; 

But  th'  inward  grace,  or  the  thing  sig- 
nified, 420 
His  blood  and  body,  who  to  save  us  died: 
The  &uthf  ul  this  thing  signified  receive. 
What  is  *t  those  faithful  then  partake  or 

leave  ? 
For  what  is  signified  and  understood, 
Is,  by  her  own  confession,  flesh  and  blood. 
Then,  by  the   same  acknowledgment,  we 

know 
They  take  the  sign,  and  take  the  substance 

too. 
The  lit'ral  sense  is  hard  to  flesh  and  blood,  ^\ 
But  nonsense  never  can  be  understood.      .    ' 
Her    wild    belief    on    ev'ry    wave    is 

toss'd;  430 

But   sure  no  Church    can   better   morals 

boast: 
True  to  her  king  her  principles  are  found; 
O  that  her  practice  were  but  half  so  sound  ! 
Steadfast  m  various  turns   of   state  she 

stood. 
And  seal'd  her  vow'd  affection  with  her 

blood: 
Nor  will  I  meanly  tax  her  constancy,       *! 
That  int'rest  or  obligement  made  the  tie  [ 
(Bound  to  the  fate  of  murder'd  mon-  | 

archy.)  J 

Before  the  sounding  ax  so  falls  the  vine, 
Whose  tender  branches  round  the  poplar 

twine.  440 

She  chose  her  ruin,  and  resign'd  her  life, 
In  death  undaunted  as  an  Indian  wife: 
A  rare  example !  but  some  souls  we  see 
Grow  hard,  and  stiffen  with  adversity: 
Yet  these  by  fortune's  favors  are  undone;  ^ 
Resolv'd,  into  a  baser  form  they  run,         I 
And  bore  the  wind,  but  cannot  bear  the  | 

sun.  J 

Let  this  be  Nature's  frailty,  or  her  fate. 

Or  *  Isgrim's  counsel,  her  new-  ^  ^  „  ,, 
L  .  •  The  Wolf, 

chosen  mate; 

Still  she 's  the  fairest  of  the  fallen  crew,  450 

No^mother  more^indulge^  but  the.  true. 

(Fierce  to  her(t0es,  yet  &ars  he^^rce  to 

Because  she  wants  innate  auctority;         v 
For  how  can  she  constrain  them  to  obey. 
Who  has  herself  east  off  the  lawful  sway  ? 
Rebellion  equals  all,  and  those  who  toil 
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In  common  theft  will  share  the  common 
spoil. 

Let  her  produce  the  title  and  the  right 

Against  her  old  superiors  first  to  fight; 

If    she  reform    by  text,  ev'n    that's    as 
plain  460 

For  her  own  rebels  to  reform  again. 

As  long  as  words  a  diff 'rent  sense  will  bear. 

And  each  may  be  his  own  interpreter, 

Our  airy  faith  will  no  foundation  find; 

The  word  's  a  weathercock  for  ev'ry  wind: 

The  Bear,  the  Fox,  the  Wolf,  by  turns  pre- 
Tail; 

The  most  in  pow'r  supplies  the  present 
gale. 

The  wretched  Panther  cries  aloud  for  aid 

To  Church  and  councils,  whom  she  first  be- 
tray'd; 

No    help    from    Fathers    or    tradition's 
train:  470 

Those  ancient  guides  she  taught  us  to  dis- 
dain, 

And   by  that    Scripture  which  she  once 
abus'd 

To  reformation  stands  herself  accus'd. 

What  bills  for  breach  of  laws  can  she  pre- 
fer, 

Expounding  which  she  owns  herself  may 
err? 

And,  after  all  her  winding  ways  are 
tried. 

If  doubts  arise,  she  slips  herself  aside, 

And  leaves  the  private  conscience    for 
the  guide. 

If  then  that  conscience  set  th'  offender 
iree. 

It  bars  her  claim  to  Church  auctority.     480 

How  can  she  censure,  or  what  crime  pre- 
tend. 

But  Scripture  may  be  construed  to  defend  ? 

Ev'n  those  whom  for  rebellion  she  trans- 
mits 

To  civil  pow'r,  her  doctrine  first  acquits; 

Because  no  disobedience  can  ensue, 

Where  no  submission  to  a  judge  is  due; 

Each  judging  for  himself,  by  her  consent, 

Whom  thus  absolv'd  she  sends  to  punish- 
ment. 

Suppose  the  magistrate  revenge  her  cause, 

'T  IS  only  for  transgressing  human  laws.  490 

Howansw'ring  to  its  end  a  Church  is  made. 

Whose  pow'r  is  but  to  counsel  and  per- 
suade? 

O  solid  rock,  on  which  secure  she  stands  ! 

Eternal  house,  not  built  with  mortal  hands  I 


O  sure  defense  against  th'  infernal  gate, 
A  patent  during  pleasure  of  the  State ! 
Thus  is  the   Panther  neither  lov'd  nor 
f^^a,"" 


by  la¥  " 
control. 


Whom   soon  by  lawful  pow'r  she  might 


Herself  a  part  submitted  to  the  whole.    500 
Then,  as  the  moon  who  first  receives  the 

light 
By  whidh   she  makes  our  nether  regions 

bright. 
So  might  she  shine,  reflecting  from  afar 
The  rays  she  borrow'd  from  a  better  star; 
Big  with  the  beams  which  from  her  mother 

flow. 
And  roigning  o'er  the  rising  tides  below: 
Now,  mixing  with  a  salvage  crowd,  she 

goes, 
And  meanly  flatters  her  invet'rate  foes; 
Rul'd  while  she  rules,  and  losing  ev'iy 

hour 
Her    wrotched    romnants    of    precarious 
y-      pow'r.  5,0 

/yOne  evening,  while  the  cooler  shade  she 
/  ^  sought, 

Revolving  many  a  melancholy  thought. 
Alone  sh^  walk'd,  and  loolrd  around  in 

vain. 
With  ruef id  visage,  for  her  vaaish'd  trmin : 
None  of  her  sylvan  subjects  made  their 

court; 
Levies  and  couches  pass'd  without  resort 
So  hardly  can  usurpers  manage  well 
Those  whom  they  first  instructed  to  rebel: 
Moro  liberty  begets  desiro  of  more; 
The  hunger  still  encreases  with  the  storo.  520 
Without  rospect  they  brush'd  along  the " 

wood, 
Each  in  his  ckn,  and,  fiU'd  with  loath- 
some food, 
Ask'd  no  permission  to  the  neighb'ring 

flood. 
The  Panther,  full  of  inward  discontent, 
Since  they  would  go,  beforo  'em  wisely 

went; 
Supplying  want  of  pow'r  by  drinking  first, 
As  if  she  gave  'em  leave  to  quench  their 

thirst. 
Among  the  rest,  the  Hind,  with  fearful 

face, 
Beheld   from   &r   the   common   wat'ring 

place, 
Nor   durst   approach;  till  with   an  awful 

roar  590 
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The  sovereign  Lion  bade  her  fear  no  more. 

Enconrag'd  thus  she  brought  her  young- 
lings nigh, 

Watching  the  motions  of  her  patron's  eye, 

And  drank  a  sober  draught;  the  rest  amaz'd 

Stood  mutely  still,  and  on  the  stranger 
gaz'd; 

Survey  d  her  part  by  part,  and  sought  to  ^ 
find 

rhe  ten-hom'd  monster  in  the  harmless 
Hind, 

Such  as  the  Wolf  and  Panther  had  de- 
signed. 

They  thought  at  first  they  dream'd;  for 
't  was  offense 

With  them  to  question  certitude  of  sense,  540 

Their  guide  in  faith;  but  nearer  when"^ 
they  drew, 

And  had  the  faultless  object  full  in  view, 

Lord,  how  they  all  admir'd  her  heav'nly 
hue  I 

Some,  who  before  her  fellowship  dis- 
dain'd, 

Scarce,  and  but  scarce,  from  inborn  iftg^^ 
restrain'd,  1   . 

Now  frisVd  about  her,  and  old  kindred  /  ^ 
feijn'd.  _J 

Whether  for  love  or  int'rest,  ev'ry  sect 

Of  all  the  salvage  nation  shew'd  respect: 

The  viceroy  Panther  could  not  awe  the 
herd; 

The  more    the  company,    the    less    they 
fear'd.  550 

The  surly  Wolf  with  secret  envy  burst,    1 

Yet  could  not  howl;  the  Hind  had  seen 
him  first:  V 

But  what  he  durst  not  speak,  the  Panther 
durst.  J 

For  when  the  herd,  sufBs'd,  did  late  re- 
pair 

To  femv  heaths,  and  to  their  forest  lair, 

She  made  a  mannerly  excuse  to  stay, 

Proff'ring  the  Hind  to  wait  her  half  the 
way; 

Thaty  since  the  sky  was  clear,  an  hour  of 
talk 

Might  help  her  to  beguile  the  tedious  walk. 

With  much  good  wiU  the  motion  was  em- 
brac'd,  560 

Tochata  whUe  on  their  adventures  pass'd; 

Nor  had  the  grateful  Hind  so  soon  for- 
got 

Her  friend  and  fellow-suff'rer  in  the  Plot. 

Yet  wond'ring  how  of  late  she  grew  es- 
tranged, 


Her  forehead  cloudy,  and  her  oounf  nance 

chang'd, 
She  thought  this  hour  th'  occasion  would 

present 
To  learn  her  secret  cause  of  discontent, 
Which  well  she  hop'd  might  be  with  ease 

redress'd, 
Considering  her  a  well-bred  civil  beast. 
And    more    a    gentlewoman    than    the 

rest.  570 

After  some  common  talk  what  rumors  ran, 
The  lady  of  the  spotted  muff  began. 

THE  SECOND  PART 

''Dame,''  said  the  P&nther,   ''times  are 

mended  well. 
Since  late  among  the  Philistines  you  fell. 
The  toils  were  pitch'd,  a  spacious  tract  of 

ground 
With   expert  huntsmen  was  encompassed 

round; 
Th'    enclosure    narrow'd;     the    sagacious 

pow'r 
Of  hounds  and  death  drew  nearer  eVry 

hour. 
T  is  true,   the  younger   Lion  scap'd  the 

snare, 
But  all  your  priestly  calves  lay  struggling 

there,  580 

As  sacrifices  on  their  altars  laid;  ^ 

While  you,  their  careful  mother,  wisely  I 

fled,  f 

Not  trusting  destiny  to  save  your  head.  J 
For,  whate'er  promises  you  have  applied " 
To  your    un&iling   Church,   the   surer 

side 
Is  four  fair  legs  in  danger  to  provide. 
And  whate'er  tales  of  Peter^s  chair  you* 

tell. 
Yet,  saving  reverence  of  the  miracle. 
The  better  luck  was  yours  to  scape  so 

well." 
"  As  I  remember,"  said  the  sober  Hind, 
"  Those  toils  were  for  your  own  dear  self 

design'd,  591 

As  well  as  me;  and  with  the  selfsame 

throw, 
To  catch  the  quarry  and  the  vermin  too: 
(Forgive    the  sland'rous    tongues    that 

call'd  you  so.) 
Howe'er  you  take  it  now,  the  common 

cry 
Then  ran  you  down  for  your  rank  loyalty. 
Besides,  in  Popery  they  thought  you  nurs'd. 
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(As  evil  tongues  will  ever  speak  the  worst,) 
Because  some  forms,  and  ceremonies  some 
You  kept,  and  stood  in*  the  main  question 

dumb.  600 

Dumb  you  were  bom  indeed;  but,  thinking 

lonjr, 
The  Test  it  seems  at  last  has  loos'd  your 

tongue. 
And,  to    explain  what   your    forefathers 

meant, 
By  real  presence  in  the  sacrament, 
(After  louff  fencing,  push'd  against  a 

Your  salvo  comes,  that  he 's  not  there  at 

all: 
There  changed  your  faith,  and  what  may 

chan^  may  fall. 
Who  can  beueye  what  varies  every  day. 
Nor  ever  was,  nor  will  be  at  a  stay  ?  " 
''Tortures   may  force   the  tongue    un- 
truths to  tell,  6x0 
And  I  ne'er  own'd  myself  infallible," 
Replied  the  Panther:  **  grant  such  presence 

were, 
Yet  in  your  sense  I  never  own'd  it  there. 
A  real  virtue  we  by  faith  receive, 
And  that  we  in  the  sacrament  believe." 
**  Then,"  said  the  Hind, ''  as  you  the  mat- 
tor  state. 
Not  only  Jesuits  can  equivocate; 
For  real  as  you  now  the  word  expound. 
From  solid  substance  dwindles  to  a  sound. 
Methioks  an  ^sop's  fable  you  repeat;    620 
You  know  who  took  the  shadow  for  the 

meat: 
Your  Church's  substance  thus  you  change 

at  will. 
And  yet  retain  your  former  figure  still. 
I  freely  grant  you  spoke  to  save  your  life. 
For  then  you  lay  beneath  the  buteher's 

knife. 
Long  time  you  fought,  redoubled  batt'ry 

bore. 
But,  after  all,  against  yourself  you  swore: 
Your  former  sefi;  for  ev'ry  hour  your  form 
Is  chopp'd  and  chang'd,  like  winds  before  a 
storm.  • 

Thus  fear  and  int'rest  will  prevail  with 
some;  630 

For  all  have  not  the  gift  of  martyrdom." 
The  Panther  grinn'd  at  this,  and  thus 
replied: 
*'  That  men  may  err  was  never  yet  denied. 
But,  if  that  common  principle  be  true. 
The  cannon,  dame,  is  leverd  fuU  at  you. 


But,  shunning  long  disputes,  I  fain  would 

That  wondrous  wight  Infallibility. 

Is  he  from  heav'n,  this  mighty  champion, 

come. 
Or  lodg'd  below  in  subterranean  Rome  ? 
First,  seat  him  somewhere,  and  derive  his 

race,  640 

Or  else  conclude  that  nothing  has  no  place." 

«  Suppose,  (tho'  I  disown  it,)  "  said  the 


id, 

"The   certain  mansion  were  not  yet  as- 
signed; 
The  doubtful  residence  no  proof  can  bring 
Against  the  plain  existence  of  the  thing. 
Because  philosophers  may  disagree,  *] 

If  sight  b'  emission  or  reception  be,  > 

Shall  it  be  thence  inf  err'd,  I  do  not  see  ?  J 
But  you  require  an  answer  positive,  1 

Which  yet,  when  I  demand,  you  dare  not  I 
give;  650  [ 

For  fallacies  in  universals  live.  j 

I  then  affirm  that  this  unfailing  guide 
In  Pope  and  gen'ral  councils  must  reside; 
Both  lawful,  both  combined:  what  one^ 
decrees  | 

By  numerous  votes,  the  other  ratifies: 
On  this  undoubted  sense  the  Church  re- 
lies. 
'T  IB  true,  some  doctors  in  a  scantier  space, 
I  mean,  in  each  apart,  contract  the  place. 
Some,  who  to  greater  length  extend  the 

line. 
The  Church's  after-acceptation  join.        660 
This  last  circumference  appears  too  wide; 
The  Church  diffus'd  is  by  the  council  tied; 
As  members  by  their  representetives 
Oblig'd    to  laws  which  prince  and  senate 

gives. 
Thus  some  contract,  and  some  enlarge  the ' 

space; 
In  Pope  and  council  who  denies  the  place. 
Assisted  from  above  with  God's  unfail- 
ing grace  ? 
Those  canons  all  the  needful  points  contain; 
Their  sense  so  obvious,  and  their  words  so 

plain. 
That  no  disputes  about  the  doubtful  text  670 
Have,   hitherto,  the    lab'ring  world  per- 

plex'd. 
If  any  should  in  aftertimes  appear. 
New  councils  must  be  call'd,  to  inake  the 

meaning  clear; 
Because  in  them  the  pow'r  supreme  resides, 
And  all  the  promises  are  to  the  guides. 
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This  may  be  taught  with  Bomid  and  safe 

defense; 
Bat  mark  how  sandy  is  yonr  own  pretense, 
WhOy  setting  oooneils,  Pope»  and  Chnzch 

aside, 
Are  eT*ry  man  his  own  presnming  inude. 
The  sacred  books,  yon  say,  are  ndl  and 
plain,  680 

And  e'rry  needfol  point  of  truth  contain: 
All,  who  can  read,  mterpreters  may  be. 
Thus,  tho'  your  several  Churches  disagree, 
Tet  eViy  saint  has  to  himself  alone 
The  secret  of  this  philosophic  stone. 
These  principles  your  jarrine  sects  unite, 
When  diiFring  doctors  and  disciples  fi^ht. 
Tho'  Lather,  Zuinc^lius,  CalTin,  holy  cmef s, 
Haye  made  a  battle-royal  of  beliefs; 
Or,  like  wild   horses,  seVral  ways  have 
whirl'd  690 

The  tortor'd  text  about  the  Christian  world; 
Each  Jehu  lashing  on  with  furious  force. 
That  Turk  or  Jew  could  not  have  us'd  it 

worse; 
No  matter  what  dissension  leaders  make. 
Where    eVry  priyate  man   may   save  a 

stake: 
Rul'd  by  the  Scriptore  and  his  own  ad- 
vice, 
Each  has  a  bUnd  by-path  to  Paradise; 
Where,  driving  in  a  circle,  slow  or  &st. 
Opposing  sects  are  sure  to  meet  at  last. 
A  wondrous  charity  you  have  in  store  700  ^ 
For  all  reformed  to  pass  the  narrow  door;  I 
So  much,  that  MsJiomet  had  scarcely  | 
more:  J 

For  he,  kind  prophet,  was  for  damning  none ; 
But  Christ  and  Moses  were  to  save  their 

own: 
Himself  was  to  secure  his  chosen  race, 
Tho'  reason  good  for  Turks  to  take  the 

place, 
And  he  allowed  to  be  the  better  man. 
In  virtue  of  his  holier  Alcoran." 
"  True,"  said  the  Panther,  <<  I  shall  ne'er 
deny 
My  brethren  may  be  sav'd  as  well  as  I:  710 
Tho'  Huguenots  contemn  our  ordination. 
Succession,  ministerial  vocation; 
And  Lather,  more  mistaking  what  he  read, 
Mis  joins  the  sacred  body  with  the  bread: 
Yet,  lady^  still  remember  I  maintain, 
The  wora  in  needful  points  is  only  plain." 
''Needless,  or  needful,  I  not  now  con- 
tend, 
For  still  you  have  a  loophole  for  a  friend; " 


Bejoin'd  the  matron:  ^  but  the  rule  you 

lay 
Has  led  whole  flocks,  and  leads  them  still 

astray  720 

In  weighty  points,  and  full  damnation's 

way. 
For  did  not  Arius  first,  Socinus  now. 
The  Son's  eternal  Godhead  disavow  ? 
And  did  not  these  by  gospel  texts  alone 
Condemn  our  doctrine,  aind  irm-ipt^in  their 

own? 
Have  not  all  heretics  the  same  pretense 
To  plead  the  Scriptures  in  their  own  de- 
fense? 
How  did  the  Nioene  Council  then  decide 
That  strong  debate  ?  was  it  by  S^ipture 

tried? 
No,  sure  to  those  the  rebel  would  not 

yield;  730 

Squadrons  of  texts  he  marshal'd    in  the 

field; 
That  was  but  civil  war,  an  equal  set. 
Where  piles  with  piles,  and  eagles  eagles 

met. 
With  texts  point-blank  and  plain  he  fac'd 

the  foe: 
And  did  not  Sathan  tempt  our  Savior  so  ? 
The  good  old  bishops  took  a  simpler  way; 
Each  ask'd  but  what  he  heard  his  father 

Or  how  he  was  instracted  in  his  youth. 
And  by  tradition's  force  upheld  the  truth." 
The    Panther   smil'd   at    this:    '<And 

when,"  said  she,  740 

^Were  those  first  councils  disallow'd  by 

me? 
Or  where  did  I  at  sure  tradition  strike. 
Provided  stall  it  were  apostolic  ?  " 

« Friend,"  said    the    Hind,  ''you    quit 

your  former  g^und. 
Where  all  your  faith  you  did  on  Scripture 

found: 
Now  't  is  tradition  join'd  with  Holy  Writ; 
But  thus  your  memory  betrays  your  wit." 
«No,"  said  the  Panther,  "for  in  that  I 

view 
When  your  tradition 's  f  org'd,  and  when  't  is 

true. 
I  set  'em   by  the    role,   and,  as    they' 

square,  750 

Or   deviate    from    undoubted    doctrine 

there. 
This  oral  fiction,  that  old  faith  declare." 
(Hind,)  *'  The  Council  steer'd,  it  seems, 

a  diff'rent  course; 
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They  tried   the    Scripture    by  tradition's 

force: 
fiat  you  tradition  by  the  Scripture  try;    ^ 
Pnraued  by  sects,  m>m  thb  to  that  you  I 

fly,  I 

Nor  dare  on  one  foundation  to  rely.  J 

The  word  is  then  deposed,  and  in  this  view 
You  rule  the  Scripture,  not  the  Scripture 

y;ou." 
Thus  said  the  dame,  and,  smiling,  thus  pur- 
sued: 760 
**  I  see,  tradition  then  is  disallow'd. 
When  not  evinc'd  by  Scripture  to  be  true, 
And  Scripture,  as  interpreted  by  you. 
fiut    here    you    tread     upon    unfaithful 

ground; 
Unless  you  coidd  infallibly  expound: 
Which  you  reject  as  odious  Popery, 
And  throw  that  doctrine  back  with  scorn 

on  me. 
Suppose  we  on  things  traditive  divide. 
And  both  appeal  to  Scripture  to  decide; 
fiy    various    texts  we    both    uphold    our 
claim,  770 

Nay,  often  fi^round  our  titles  on  the  same: 
After  long  bbor  lost,  and  time's  expense, 
fioth  grant  the  words,  and  quarrel  for  the 

sense. 
Thus  all  disputes  for  ever  must  depend, 
For  no  dumb  rule  can  controversies  end. 
Thus,  when  you  said  tradition  must  be 

tried 
By  Sacred  Writ,  whose   sense  yourselves 

decide. 
You  said  no   more,   but  that  yourselves 

must  be 
The  judges  of  the  Scripture  sense,  not  we. 
Against    our    Church-tradition    you    de- 
clare, 780 
And  yet  your  clerks  would  sit  in  Moses' 

chair: 
At  least 't  is  prov'd  against  your  argument. 
The  rule  is  tar  from  pUin,  where  all  dis- 
sent." 
**Jf  not  by  Scriptures,  how  can  we  be 
sure," 
Replied    the    Panther,  ''what   tradition's 

pure? 
For  you  may  palm  upon  us  new  for  old: 
All,  as  they  say,  that  glitters  is  not  gold." 
*'  How  but  by  following  her,"  rephed  the 
dame, 
''To  whom  deriVd  from  sire  to  son  they 

came; 
Where  ev'ry  age  does  on  another  move,  790 


And  trusts  no  farther  than  the  next  above; 
Where  all  the  rounds  like  Jacob's  ladder 

rise, 
The  lowest  hid  in  earth,  the  topmost  in  the 

skies." 
Sternly  the  salvage  did  her  answer  mark, 
Her  glowing  eyebaSs  glitt'ring  in  the  dark, 
And  said  but  this:   "  Since  lucre  was  your 

trade. 
Succeeding  times  such  dreadful  gaps  have 

made, 
'Tis  dangerous  climbing:  to  your  sons  and 

you 
I  leave  the  ladder,  and  its  omen  too." 
(Hind,)  "  The  Panther's  breath  was  ever 

faxn'd  for  sweet;  Soo 

fiut  from  the  Wolf  such  wishes  oft  I  meet: 
You  leam'd  this  language  from  the  filatant 

fieast, 
Or  rather  did  not  speak,  but  were  possess'd. 
As  for  your  answer,  'tis  but  barely  urg'd: 
You  must  evince  tradition  to  be  forg'd; 
Produce  plain  proofs;  unblemish'd  autiiors 

use. 
As  ancient  as  those  ages  they  accuse; 
Till  when,  't  is  not  sufficient  to  de&me: 
An  old  possession  stands,  till  elder  quits 

the  claim. 
Then  for    our    int'rest,  which  is    nam'd 

alone  810 

To  load  with  envy,  we  retort  your  own. 
For  when  traditions  in  your  faces  fly, 
Resolving  not  to  yield,  you  must  decry. 
As,  when  the  cause  goes  hard,  the  guilty 

man 
Excepts,  and  thins  his  jury  all  be  can; 
So,  when  you  stand  of  other  aid  bereft. 
You  to  the  twelve  apostles  would  be  left. 
Your  friend  the  Wolf  did  with  more  craft 

provide 
To  set  those  toys,  traditions,  quite  aside; 
And    Fathers    too,    unless    when,    reason 

spent,  820 

He  cites  'em  but  sometimes  for  ornament, 
fiut,  madam  Panther,  you,  tho'  more  sin- 


Are  not  so  wise  as  your  adulterer: 
The  private  spirit  is  a  better  blind 
Than  all  the  dodg^ing  tricks  your  authors 

find. 
For  they,  who  left  the  Scripture  to  the 

crowd. 
Each  for  his  own  peculiar  judge  allow'd; 
The  way  to  please  'em  was  to  make  'em 

proud. 
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Thus,  with  full  aaik,  they  ran  upon  the 

shelf: 
Who  oonld  suspect  a  oozenage  from  him- 
self? 830 
On  his  own  leason  safer  't  is  to  stand, 
Than  he  deoeiy'd  and  damn'd  at  second 

hand. 
But  you,  who  Fathers  and  traditions  take, 
And  garble  some,  and  some  you  quite  for- 
sake, 
Pretending  Church  auctority  to  fix. 
And  yet  some  grains  of  private  spirit  mix. 
Are  like  a  mule  made  up  of  differing  seed, 
And  that 's  the  reason  why  you  never  breed; 
At  least  not  propagate  your  kind  abroad, 
For  home  dissenters  are  by  statutes  aw'd. 
And  yet  they  grow  upon  you  ev'ry  day. 
While  you  (to  speak  the  best)  are  at  a 
stay,  84a 

For  sects  that   are   extremes   abhor  a 

middle  way. 
like  tricks  of  state,  to  stop  a  rag^g^ 

flood. 
Or  mollify  a  mad-brain'd  senate's  mood. 
Of  sll  expedients  never  one  was  good. 
Well  may  they  argue,  (nor  can  ^ou  deny,) 
If  we  must  fix  on  Church  auctonty, 
Best  on  the  best,  the  fountain,  not  the  flood; 
That  must  be  better  still,  if  this  be  good. 
Shall  she  command,  who  has  herself  re- 
belled ?  851 
Is  Antichrist  by  Antichrist  expell'd  ? 
Did  we  a  lawful  tyranny  dispuice. 
To  set  aloft  a  bastard  of  the  race  ? 
Why  all  these  wars  to  win  the  Book,  if  1 
we  I 
Must  not  inteniret  for  ourselves,  but  she  ?  [ 
Either  be  wholly  slaves,  or  wholly  free.  J 
For  purging  fires  traditions  must  not  fight, 
But  they  must  nrove  episcopacy's  right. 
Thus  those  lea  horses  are  from  service 
freed;                                              860 
You  never  mount  'em  but  in  time  of  need, 
like  mercenaries,  hir'd  for  home  defense. 
They  wiU  not  serve  against  their  native 

prince. 
Against  domestic  foes  of  hierarchy 
These  are  drawn  forth,  to  make  Fanatics 

fly; 
But,  when  they  see  their  countrymen  at 

handy 
Marehing  against  'em  under  Church  com- 
mand. 
Straight  they  forsake  their  colors,  and 


Thus  she,  nor  could  the  Panther  well 

enlarge 
With  weak  defense  against  so  strong  a 

charge;  870 

But  said:  '<For  what  did  Christ  his  word 

provide. 
If  still  his  Church  must  want  a  living 

guide? 
And  if  all  saving  doctrines  are  not  there, 
Or  sacred  penmen  could  not  make  'em 

clear, 
From  after  ages  we  should  hope  in  vain 
For  truths  which  men  inspir'd  could  not 

explain." 
<<  Before  the  word  was  written,"  said  the 

Hind, 
*^  Our  Savior  preach'd  his  faith  to  human- 
kind: 
From  his  apostles  the  first  age  receiVd 
Eternal  truth,  and  what  they  taught  be- 

Uev'd.  880 

Thus  by  tradition  faith  was  planted  first; 
Succeeding  flocks  succeeding  pastors  nurs'd 
This  was  the  way  our  wise  Redeemer^ 

chose, 
(Who  sure  could  all  things  for  the  best 

dispose,) 
To  fence  his  fold  from  their  encroaching 

foes. 

He  could  have  writ  himself,  but  well  fore- 
saw 
Th'  event  would  be  like  that  of  Moses' 

law; 
Some  difference  would  arise,  some  doubts 

remain. 
Like  those  which   yet  the  jarring  Jews 


No  written  laws  can  be  so  plain,  so  pure, 
But  wit  may  gloss,  and  malice  may  ob- 
scure; 891 
Not  those  indited  by  his  first  command  — 
A  prophet  graVd  the  text,  an  angel  held 

his  hand. 
Thus  faith  was  ere  the  written  word  ap- 

pear'd, 
And  men  believ'd,  not  what  they  read,  but 

heard. 
But  since  th'  apostles  could  not  be  confin'd 
To  these,  or  those,  but  severally  design'd 
Their  large  commission  round  the  world  to 

blow. 
To  spread  their  faith,  they  spread  their 

labors  too. 
Yet  still  their  absent  flock  their  pains  did 

share;  900 
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They  hearken'd  stiUy  for  love  prodnoes  care. 
And,  as  mistakes  arose,  or  discords  fell, 
Or  bold  seducers  taught  'em  to  rebel; 
As  charity  grew  cold,  or  faction  hot, 
Or  long  neelect  their  lessons  had  forgot; 
For  all  their  wants  they  wisely  did  provide, 
And  preaching  by  epistles  was  supplied: 
So  great  physicians  cannot  all  attend, 
But  some  they  visit,  and  to  some  they  send. 
Yet  all  those  letters  were  not  writ  to  all; 
Nor  first  intended,  but  occasional,  911 

Their  absent  sermons;  nor  if  they  contain 
All  needful  doctrines,  are  those  doctrines 

plain. 
Clearness  by  frequent  preaching  must  be 

wrought, 
lliey  writ  but  seldom,  but  they  daily  taught. 
And  what  one  saint  luis  said  of  holv  Paul, 
He  darkly  torit,  is  true  applied  to  all. 
For  this  obscurity  could  Heav'n  provide  1 
More  prudently  than  bv  a  living  ffuide,     > 
As  doubts  arose,  the  difference  to  decide  ?  J 
A  guide  was  therefore  needful,  therefore 
made;  931 

And,  if  appointed,  sure  to  be  obey'd. 
Thus,  with  due  re  v'rence  to  th'  apostles*  writ. 
By  which  my  sons  are  taught,  to  which  sub- 
mit; 
I  think,  those  truths  their  sacred  works  con- 
tain. 
The  Church  alone  can  certainly  explain; 
That  following  ages,  leaning  on  the  past, 
May  rest  upon  the  primitive  at  last. 
Nor  would  I  thence  the  word  no  rule  infer, 
But  none  without  the  Church  interpreter; 
Because,  as  I  have  urg'd  before,  't  is  mute, 
And  is  itself  the  subject  of  dispute.         93a 
But  what  th'  apostles  their  successors 

taught. 
They  to  the  next,  from  them  to  us  is 

brought, 
Th'  undoubted  sense  which  is  in  Scrip- 
ture sought. 
From  hence  the  Church  is  arm'd,  when 

errors  rise. 
To  stop  their  entrance,  and  prevent  sur- 
prise; 
And,  safe  entrench 'd  within,  her  foes 

without  defies. 
By  these  all  fest'ring  sores  her  coim-' 

sels  heal. 
Which  time  or  has  disclos'd,  or  shall  re- 
veal; 940 
For  discord  cannot  end  without  a  last 
appeal. 


Nor  can  a  council  national  decide,  1 

But  with  subordination  to  her  guide:         I 
(I  wish  the  cause  were  on  that  issue  f 

tried.)  J 

Much  less  the  Scripture;  for  suppose  debate 
Betwixt  pretenders  to  a  fair  estate, 
Bequeath'd  by  some  lector's  last  intent; 
^uch  is  our  dying  Savior's  testament:) 
The  will  is  proVd,  is  open'd,  and  is  read; 
The  doubtful  heirs   their  diff'ring  titles 

plead:  950 

All  vouch  the  words  their  int'rest  to  main- 
tain. 
And  each  pretends  by  those  his  cause  is 

plain. 
Shall  then  the  testament  award  the  right  ? 
No,  that's  the  Hungary  for  which  they 

fight; 
The  field  of  battle,  subject  of  debate; 
The  thing  contended  for,  the  fair  estate. 
The  sense  is  intricate,  't  is  only  clear 
What  vowels  and  what  consonants  are  there. 
Therefore  't  is  plain,  its  meaning  must  be 

tried 
Before  some  judge  appointed  to  decide."  960 
**  Suppose,'  the  fair  apostate  said,  "I  grant 
The  faithful  flock  some  living  guide  should 

want, 
Your  arg^uments  an  endless  chase  pursue:  ^ 
Produce  this  vaunted  leader  to  our  view. 
This  mighty  Moses  of  the  chosen  crew.' 
The  £une,  who  saw  her  fainting  foe  re- 

tir'd. 
With  force  renew'd,  to  victory  aspir'd; 
And,  looking  upward  to  her  kindred  sky,  1 
As  once  our  Savior  own'd  his  deity,  I 

Pronounc'd  his  words  —  She  whom  ye  seek  | 

am  /.  970  J 

Nor  less  amaz'd  this  voice  the  Panther 

heard. 
Than  were  those  Jews  to  hear  a  god  de- 

clar'd. 
Then  thus  the  matron  modestly  renew'd: 
**  Let  all  your  prophets  and  their  sects  be 

view'd, 
And  see  to  which  of  'em  yourselves  think  fit 
The  conduct  of  your  conscience  to  submit: 
Each  proselyte  would  vote  his  doctor  best. 
With  absolute  exclusion  to  the  rest; 
Thus  would  your  Polish  diet  disagree. 
And  end,  as  it  began,  in  anarchy.  9S0 

Yourself  the  fairest  for  election  stand. 
Because  you  seem  crown-gen'ral  of  the  land; 
But  soon  against  your  superstitious  lawn 
Some  Presoyterian  saber  would  be  drawn: 


le:^ 
jw,  V 
v."J 
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In  your  establish'd  laws  of  sov'reignty     ^ 
The  rest  some  f  andamental  flaw  would  I 
see,  [ 

And  call  rebellion  gospel-liberty.  J 

To  Church  decrees  your  articles  require 
Submission  modified,  if  not  entire; 
Homage  denied,  to  censures  you  proceed :  990 
But  when  Cvrtana  will  not  do  the  deed, 
You  lay  that  pointless  clergy-weapon  by, 
And  to  the  laws,  your  sword  of  justice, 

fly. 
Now  this  your  sects  the  more  unkmdly  take, 
(Those  prying  varlets  hit  the   blots  you 

make,) 
Because  some  ancient  friends  of  yours  de- 
clare. 
Your  only  rule  of  faith  the  Scriptures  are. 
Interpreted  by  men  of  judgment  sound, 
Which  ey'ry  sect  will  for  themselves  ex- 
pound; 
Nor  tlunk  less  reVrence  to  their  doctors 
due  1000 

For  sound  interpretation,  than  to  you. 
If  then  by  able  heads  are  understood 
Your  brother  prophets,  who  ref  orm'd  abroad, 
Those  able  heads  expound  a  wiser  way. 
That  their  own  sheep  their  shepherd  should 

obey. 
But  if  you  mean  yourselves  are  only^ 

sound. 
That  doctrine  turns    the   Reformation 

round, 
And   all  the  rest  are   &lse  reformers 

found; 

Because  in  sundry  points  you  stand  alone. 

Not    in   communion    jom'd    with    any 

one;  loio 

And  therefore  must  be  all  the  Church, 

or  none. 
Then,  till  you  have  agreed  whose  judge  is 

best, 
Agsunstthis  fore'd  submission  they  protest: 
While  iound  and  sound  a  different  sense  ex- 
plains. 
Both  pUy  at  hardhead  till  they  break  their 

brains; 
And  from  their  chairs  each  other's  force 

defy. 
While  unregarded  thunders  vainly  fly. 
I  pass  the  rest,  because  your  Church  alone 
Of  aU  usurpers  best  could  fill  the  throne. 
But  neither  you,  nor  any  sect  beside,     loao  ^ 
For  this  high  office  can  be  qualified  I 

With  necessary  gifts  requir'd  in  such  a  f 
guide.  J 


For  that  which  must  direct  the  whole  1 

must  be  I 

Bound  in  one  bond  of  faith  and  unity,       | 
But  all  your  sev'ral  Churches  disagree.    J 
The  consubstarUiating  Church  and  priest 
Refuse  communion  to  the  Calvinist: 
The  French  ref  orm'd  from  preaching  you 

restrain. 
Because  vou  judge  their  ordination  vain; 
And  so  they  jud^e  of  yours,  but  donors  I 

must  ordam.  1030  J 

In  short,  in  doctrine,  or  in  discipline, 
Not  one  ref  orm'd  can  with  another  join: 
But  all  from  each  as  from  damnation  fly; 
No  mdon  they  ^tend,  but  in  non-Popery. 
Nor,  should  their  members  in  a  synod  meet, 
Could  any  Church  presume  to  mount  the 

seat 
Above  the  rest,  their  discords  to  decide; 
None  would  obey,  but  each  would  be  the 

guide; 
And  face  to  face  dissensions  would  en- 
crease. 
For  only  distance  now  preserves  the  jpeace. 
All  in  their  turns  accusers,  and  accusxl,  1041 
Babel  was  never  half  so  much  confus'd. 
What  one  can  plead,  the  rest  can  plead  "j 

as  well;  i 

For  amongst  equals  lies  no  last  appeal,     | 
And  all  confess  themselves  are  fallible.   J 
Now  since  you  g^rant  some  necessary  guide. 
All  who  can  err  are  justly  laid  aside: 
Because  a  trust  so  sacred  to  confer  ^ 

Shows  want  of  such  a  sure  interpreter;      I 
And  how  can  he  be  needful  who  can  | 

err?  1050  J 

Then,  granting  that  unerring  gpiide  we  want, 
That  such  there  is  you  stand  oblig'd   to 

g^rant: 
Our  Savior  else  were  wanting  to  supply 
Our  needs,  and  obviate  that  necessif^. 
It  then  remains,  that  Church  can  only  be 
The  guide,  which  owns  unfailing  certainty; 
Or  else  vou  slip  your  hold,  and  change  your 

side, 
Relapsing  from  a  necessary  guide. 
But  this  annex'd  condition  of  the  cfown,  ^ 
Immunity  from  errors,  you  disown;    1060  I 
Here  then  you  shrink,  and  lay  your  weak  | 

pretensions  down.  J 

For  petty  royalties  you  raise  debate,         ^ 
But  this  unfailing  universal  State  I 

You  shun,  nor  cmre  succeed  to  such  a  [ 

glorious  weight;  j 

And  for  that  cause  those  promises  detest. 
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With  which  our  Savior  did  his  Church  in- 
vest; 
But  strive  t'  evade,  and  fear  to  find  'em 

true^ 
As  conscious  they  were  never  meant  to 

you: 
All  which  the  Mother  Church  asserts  her 

own, 
And    with    unrival'd    claim    ascends    the 

throne.  1070 

So  when  of  old  th'  Almighty  Father  sate 
In  council,  to  redeem  our  ruin'd  state. 
Millions  of  millions,  at  a  distance  round,  1 
Silent  the  sacred  consistory  crown'd,         I 
To  hear  what  mercy  miz'd  with  justice  [ 

could  propound;  J 

All  prompt,  with  eager  pity,  to  fulfil 
The  full  extent  of  their  Creator's  will: 
But  when  the  stern  conditions  were  de- 
clared, 
A  mournful  whisper  thro'  the  host  was 

heard. 
And  the  whole  hierarchy,  with  heads  hung 

down,  1080 

Submissively  declin'd  the  pond'rous  prof- 

fer'd  crown. 
Then,  not  till  then,  th'  eternal  Son  from 

high 
Rose  in  the  strength  of  all  the  Deity; 
Stood  forth  t'  accept   the  terms,  and' 

underwent 
A  weight  which  all  the  frame  of  heav'n 

had  bent, 
Nor  he  himself  could  bear,  but  as  omni- 
potent. 
Now,  to  remove  the  least  remaining  doubt, 
That  ev'n  the  blear-ey'd  sects  may  find  her 

out, 
Behold  what   heav'nly  rays    adorn  her^ 

brows. 
What   from  his  wardrobe  her  belov'd  I 

allows  X090  I 

To  deck  the  wedding  day  of  his  unspotted 

spouse.  J 

Behold  what  marks  of  majesty  she  brings; 
.Kicher  than  ancient  heirs  of  Eastern  kings: 
Her  right  hand  holds  the  scepter  and  Sie 

keys, 
To  shew  whom  she  commands,  and  who 

obeys; 
With  these   to  bind,  or    set    the    sinner 

free. 
With  that  t'  assert  spiritual  royalty. 

''One   in  herself,  not  rent  by  schism, 

but  sound. 


tu- 


Entire,  one  solid  shining  diamond; 
Not    sparkles    shatter'd   into  MaakMol 

sects  like  you:  zioo  tha  GatiK 

One  is  the  Church,  and  must  SSSSSlS?" 

be  to  be  true;  On&i, 

One  central  principle  of  unity.  ^ 

**  As  undivided,  so  from  errors  free,       V 

As  one  in  foith,  so  one  in  sanctity.  J 

Thus  she,  and  none  but  she,  th'  insulting 

rage 
Of  heretics  oppos'd  from  age  to  age: 
Still  when  the  giant-brood  invades  her 

throne. 
She  stoops  from  heav'n,  and  meets  'em 

halfway  down. 
And  with  paternal  thunder  vindicates  her 

crown.  z  109  ^ 

But  like  Egyptian  sorcerers  you  stand. 
And  vainly  lift  aloft  your  magic  wand. 
To  sweep  away  the  swarms  of  vermin 

from  the  land: 
You  could,  like  them,  with  like  infernal 

force. 
Produce  the  plague,  but  not  arrest   the 

course. 
But  when  the  boils  and  botches,  with  dis- 
grace 
And  public  scandal,  sat  upon  the  face. 
Themselves  attack'd,  the  Magi  strove  no 

more. 
They  saw  God's  finger,  and  their  fiite 

deplore; 
Themselves  they  could  not  cure  of  the 

dishonest  sore. 
**  Thus  one,  thus  pure,  behold  her  largely 

spread,  hm 

Like  the  fair  ocean  from  her  mother-bed; 
From  east  to  west  triumphantly  she  rides. 
All  shores  are  water'd  by  her  wealthy  tides: 
The  go6pel*«onnd  diffus'd  from  pole  to  pole, 
Where  winds  can  carry,  and  where  waves 

(»nroll; 
The  selfsame  doctrine  of  the  sacred  page 
Convey'd  to  ev'ry  clime,  in  ev'ry  age. 
*<Here  let  my  sorrow  give  my  satire 

place. 
To  raise  new  blushes  on  my  British  race; 
Our  sailing  ships  like  common  shores  we ' 

use,  X130 

And  thro'  our  distant  colonies  diffuse 
The  draughts  of  dungeons,  and  the  steneh 

of  stews; 
Whom,  when  their  home4>red  honeaty^  is 

lost. 
We  disembogue  on  some  far  Indian  ooast: 
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ThieTefl,  panders,  palliarcU,  sins  of  ey'r^ 

sort; 
Those  are  the  manufaetiires  we  export; 
And  these  the  missioners  our  seal  has') 

made:  I 

For,  with  my  country's  pardon  be  it  said,  [ 

Religion  is  the  least  of  all  onr  trade.        J 

**  X  et  some  improye  their  traffic  more  1 

than  we;  1140  I 

For  they  on  gain,  their  only  god,  rely;      | 
And  set  a  public  price  on  pie^.  J 

Industrious  of  the  needle  and  the  chart, 
They  run  full  sail  to  their  Japonian  mart; 
Prevention  fear,  and,  prodigal  of  fame,    S 
Sell  all  of  Christian  to  the  very  name;      I 
Nor  leave  enough  of  that  to  hide  their  | 

naked  shame.  j 

^Thus,  of  three  marks,  which  in  the 

Creed  we  view, 
Not  one  of  all  can  be  applied  to  you: 
Much  less  the  fourth;  in  vain,  alas,  you 

seek  1x50 

Th'  ambitious  title  of  apostolic: 
Grodlike  descent  1  't  is  well  your  blood  can 

be 
Proved  noble  in  the  third  or  fourth  degree: 
For  all  of  ancient  that  you  had  before      ^ 
(I  mean  what  is  not  borrow'd  from  our  I 

store)  [ 

Was  error  fulminated  o'er  and  o'er;         J 

Old  heresies  oondemn'd  in  aees  past, 

By  care  and  time  recover'd  m>m  the  blast. 

*'  Tis  said  with  ease,  but  never  can  be 

proVd, 
The  Church  her  old  foundations  has  re- 

mov'd,  X160 

And  built  new  doctrines  on  unstable  sands: 
Judge  that,  ye  winds  and  rains;  you  proVd 

her,  yet  she  stands. 
Those  aneient  doctrines,  charg'd  on  her  for 

new, 
Shew  when,  and  how,  and  from  what  hands 

they  grew. 
We  daim  no  pow'r,  when  heresies  grow 

bold. 
To  eoin  new  faith,  but  still  declare  the 

old. 
How  else  could  that  obscene  disease  be 

When  eontroverted  texts  are  vainly  urg'd  ? 

To  prove  tradition  new,  there 's  somewhat 
more 

Bequir'd,  than  saying:  *  'T  was  not  us'd  be- 
fore.' 1 170 

Those  monumental  arms  are  never  stirr'd, 


Till  schism  or  heresy  call  down  Goliah's 

sword. 
**  Thus,  what  you  call  corruptions  are,  in 

truth, 
The  first  plantations  of  the  gospel's  youth; 
Old  standard  faith;  but  cast  your  eyes 

again, 
And  view  those  errors  which  new  seets 

maintain. 
Or  which  of  old  disturb'd  the  Church's 

peaceful  reign; 
And  we  can  point  each  period  of  the  time. 
When    they  began,  and  who    begot   the 

crime;  1179 

Can  calculate  how  long  th'  eclipse  endnr'd. 
Who  interpos'd,  what  digits  were  obscur'd: 
Of  all  which  are  already  pass'd  away. 
We  know  the  rise,  the  progress,  and  de- 
cay. 
*<  Despair   at   our   foundations   then  to 

strike. 
Till  you  can  prove  your  fidth  apostolic; 
A  limpid  stream  drawn  from  the  native 

source;      • 
Succession  lawful  in  a  lineal  course. 
Prove  any  Church,  oppos'd  to  this  our  head. 
So  one,  so  pure,  so  unconfin'dly  spread, 
Under  one  chid^  of  the  spiritual  state,  1190 
The  members  all  combin'd,  and  all  subor- 
dinate. 
Shew  such  a  seamless  coat,  from  schism 

so  free. 
In  DO  communion  join'd  with  heresy. 
If  such  a  one  yon  find,  let  truth  prevail;  ^ 
Till  when,  your  weights  will  in  the  bal-  I 

ance  &il:  f 

A  Chureh  unprincipled  kicks  up  the  scale,  j 
"But  if    you    cannot   think   (nor   sure 

you  can 
Suppose  in  God  what  were  unjust  in  man) 
That  he,  the  fountain  of  etenud  grace,    i 
Should  suffer  Falsehood,  for  so  long  a  I 

space,  laoo  I 

To  banish  Truth,  and  to  usurp  her  place  ;  J 
That  sev'n  successive  ages  shauld  be  lost, 
And  preach  damnation  at  their  proper  cost; 
That  all  your  erring  ancestors  should  die, 
Drown'd  in  th'  abyss  of  deep  idolatry; 
If  piety  forbid  such  thoughts  to  rise. 
Awake,  and  open  your  unwilling  eyes: 
God  has  left  nothing  for  each  age  undone, ' 
From  this  to  that  wherein  he  sent  his 

Son: 
Then  think  but  well  of  him,  and  half 

your  work  is  done.  laio 
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**  See  how  his  Church,  adom'd  with 

eVrj  grace, 
With  open  arms,  a  kind  forgiving  face, 
Stands  ready  to  prevent  her  long-lost 

sons'  embrace. 
Not  more  did  Joseph  o'er  his  brethren  weep, 
Nor   less   himself  coald  from   discovery 

keep, 
When  in  the  crowd  of  suppliants  they  were 

seen, 
And  in  their  crew  his  best-beloved  Ben- 
jamin. 
That  pious  Joseph   in  the* 

Church  behold. 
To  feed  your  famine,  and  re- 
fuse your  gold; 
The  Joseph  you  exil'd,  the 

Joseph    whom     you 

sold.^' 
Thus,  while  with  heav'nly  charity   she 

spoke, 
A    streaming    blaze    the    silent    shadows 

broke; 
Shot  from  the   sides  a  •cheerful  azure 

light; 
The  birds  obscene  to  forests  wtng'd  their 

flight, 
And  gaping  graves  received  the  wand'ring 

gruifiy  sprite. 
Such  were  the  pleasing  triumphs  of  the 

sky 
For  James  his  late  nocturnal  victory; 
The  [dedge  of  his  Almighty  Patron's  love, 
The  fireworks  which  his  angel  made  above. 
I  saw  myself  the  lambent  easy  PMte 

hght  laso  Joqoltar. 

GiM    the   brown    horror,  and   dispel  the 

night. 
The  messenger  with  speed  the  tidings 

bore; 
News  which  three  lab'ring  nations  did 

restore; 
But  heav'n's  own  nurUius  was  arriv'd 

before. 
By  this,  the  Hind  had  reach'd  her  lonely 

ceU, 
And  vapors  rose,  and  dews  unwholesome 

fell. 
When  she,  by  frequent  observation  wise,  ^ 
As  one  who  long  on  heav'n  had  fiz'd  her  ' 

eyes, 
Discem'd  a  change  of  weather  in  the 

skies. 
The  western  borders  were  with  crimson 

spread,  1240 


I 

1 


The  moon  descending  look'd  all  flaming 

red; 
She  thought  good  manners  bound  her  to 

invite 
The  stranger  dame  to  be  her  guest  that 

night. 
'T  is  true,  coarse  diet,  and  a  short  repast,  ^ 
(She  said,)  were  weak  inducements  to 

the  taste 
Of  one  so  nicely  bred,  and  so  unus'd  to 

fast; 
But   what   plain  &re   her   cottage  could 

afford, 
A  hearty  welcome  at  a  homely  board. 
Was  freely  hers;  and,  to  supply  the  rest, 
An  honest  meaning,  and  an  open  breast: 
Last,  with  content  of  mind,  the  poor  man's 

wealth,  1151 

A  grace  cup   to  their  common   patron's 

health. 
This  she  desir'd  her  to  accept,  and  stay. 
For  fear  she  might  be  wilder'd  in  her  way, 
Because  she  wanted  an  unerriug  ffuide; 
And  then  the  dewdrops  on  her  si&en  hide 
Her  tender  constitution  did  declare. 
Too  lady-like  a  long  fatigue  to  bear, 
And  rough  inclemencies  of  raw  nocturnal 

air. 
But  most  she  fear'd  that,  traveling  so 

late,  ia6o 

Some  evil-minded  beasts  might  lie  in 

wait, 
And  without  witness  wreak  their  hidden 

hate. 
The  Panther,  tho*  she  lent  a  list'ning  ear, 
Had  more  of  Lion  in  her  than  to  fear: 
Tet  wisely  weighing,  since  she  had  to  deal 
With  many  foes,  their  numbers  might  pre- 
vail, 
Retum'd   her  all   the    thanks   she  could 

afford, 
And  took  her  friendly  hostess  at  her  word; 
Who,  ent'ring  first  her  lowly  roof,  (a' 

shed 
With    hoary    moss    and    winding     ivy 

spread,  1270 

Honest  enough  to  hide  an  humble  her- 
mit's head,) 
Thus  graciously  bespoke  her  welcome  ^ 

piest: 
**So  might  these  walls,  with  your  fair 

presence  blest. 
Become  your  dwelling  place  of  everlast- 
ing rest, 
Not  for  a  night,  or  quick  revolving  year; 
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Welcome  an  owner,  not  a  sojourner. 
This  peaceful  seat  my  poverty  secures; 
War  seldom  enters  but  where  wealth  al- 
lures: 
Nor  yet  despise  it;  for  this  poor  abode 
Has  oft  receiy'd,  and  yet  receiyes  a  god; 
A  god  yietorions  of  the  Stygian  race      taSi 
Here  laid  his  sacred  limbs,  and  sanctified 

the  place. 
This  mean  retreat  did  mighty  Pan  oonri 
tain:  ^  I 

Be  emulous  of  him,  and  pomp  disdain,  j 
And  dare  not  to  debase  your  seal  to  gain."  j 
The  silent  stranger  stood  amaz'd  to  see 
Contempt  of  wealUi,  and  wilful  poverty; 
And,  tho'  ill  habits  are  not  soon  controlled, 
Awhile  suspended  her  desire  of  gold; 
But  civilly  drew  in  her  sharpen'!  paws,  ^ 
Not  violatine"  hospitable  laws,  1291  I 

And  pacified   her  tail,  and  lick'd   her  | 
frothy  jaws.  J 

The  Hind  did  first  her  country  cates 
provide; 
Then  couch'd  herself  securely  by  her  side. 

THE  THIRD  PART 


Much  malice  mingled  with  a  Httle  wit. 
Perhaps,  may  censure  this  mysterious  writ; 
Because  the  Muse  has  peopled  Caledon 
With  Panthers,  Bears,  and  Wolves,  and 

beasts  unknown. 
As  if  we  were  not  stock'd  with  monsters 

of  our  own. 
Let  iBsop  answer,  who  has  set  to  view  1300 
Such  kinds  as  Greece  and  Phrygia  never 

knew; 
And  Mother  Hubbard,  in  her  homely  dress. 
Has  sharply  blam'd  a  British  Lioness, 
That  queen,  whose  feast  the  factious  rab- 
ble keep» 
ExDos'd  obscenely  naked  and  asleep. 
Led  by  those  great  examples,  may  not  I 
The  wanted  organs  of  their  words  supply  ? 
If  men  transact  like  brutes,  't  is  equal  then 
For  brutes  to  claim  the  privilege  of  men. 

Others  our  Hind  of  folly  wm  endite,  13 10 
To  entertain  a  dang'rous  g^est  by  night. 
Let  those  remembor  that  she  cannot  die 
Till  rolling  time  is  lost  in  round  eternity; 
Nor  need  she  fear  the  Panther,  tho'  un- 

tam'd, 
Because  the  Lion's  peace   was  now   pro- 

clain&'d: 
The  wary  salvage  would  not  give  offense, 


To  forfeit  the  protection  cxf  her  prince; 
But  watch'd  the  time  her  vengeance  to  com- 
plete. 
When  all  her  furry  sons  in  freqnent  senate 

met; 
Meanwhile  she  quench'd  her  fury  at  the 

flood,  1320 

And  with  a  lenten  salad  coord  her  blood. 
Their  conmions,  tho'  but  coarse,  were  no- 
thing scant, 
Nor  did    meir  minds  an  equal    banquet 

want. 
For  now  the  Hind,  whose  noble  nature 

strove 
T'  express  her  plain  simplicity  of  love, 
Did  all  the  honors  of  her  house  so  well, 
No  sharp  debates  disturb'd  the  friendly 

meal. 
She  tum'd  the  talk,  avoiding  that  extreme, 
To  common  dangers  past,  a  sadly  pleasing 

theme; 
Bememb'ring  ev'ry  storm  which  toss'd 

the  State,  1330 

When  both  were  objects  of  the  public 

hate. 
And  dro^p'd  a  tear  betwixt  for  her  own 

children's  fate. 
Nor  fail'd  she  then  a  full  review  to  make 
Of  what  the  Panther  suffer 'd  for  her  sake: 
Her  lost  esteem,  her  truth,  her  loyal  care, 
Her  faith  unshaken  to  an  exil'd  heir. 
Her  strength  t'  endure,  her  courage  to  defy; 
Her  choice  of  honorable  infamy. 
On  these,  prolixly  thankful,  she  enlarged; 
Then  with  acknowledgments  herself  she 

charg'd;  1340 

For  friendship,  of  itself  an  holy  tie. 
Is  made  more  sacred  by  adversity. 
Now  should  they  part,  malicious  tongues 

would  say. 
They  met  like  chance  companions  on  the 

way. 
Whom  mutual  fear  of  robbers  had  possessed: 
While  danger  lasted,  kindness  was  prof  ess'd ; 
But  that  once  o'er,  the  short-liv'd  union 

ends; 
The  road    divides,  and  there  divide  the 

friends. 
The  Panther  nodded  when  her  speech 

was  done. 
And  thank'd  her  coldly  in  a  hollow  tone,  1350 
But  said  her  gratitude  had  gone  too  far 
For  common  offices  of  Christian  care: 
If  to  the  lawful  heir  she  had  been  true, 
She  paid  but  Cesar  what  was  Cesar's  due. 
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**1  might,"  she  added,  «^th  like  praise 

describe 
Your  snff'iiog  sons,  and  so  retiim  your 

bribe; 
But  incense  from  my  hands  is  poorly  priz'd, 
'  For  gifts  are  scom'd  where  givers  are  de- 

spis'd. 
I  serv'd  a  torn,  and  then  was  cast  away;  * 
You,  like  the  gaudy  fly,  your  wings  dis^ 

play,  1360 

And  sip  the  sweets,  and  bask  in  your 

maLttxUron's  day." 
This  neard,  the  matron  was  not  slow  to 

find 
What  sort  of  malady  had  seiz'd  her  mind: 
Disdain,  with  gnawing  envy,  fell  despite, 
And  canker 'd  malice  stood  in  open  sight; 
Ambition,  interest,  pride  without  control, 
And  jealousy,  the  jaundice  of  the  soul; 
Revenge,  the  bloody  minister  of  ill. 
With  ful  the  lean  tormentors  of  the  will. 
T  was  easy  now  to  guess    from  whence 

arose  1370 

Her  new-made  union  with  her  ancient  foes. 
Her  forc'd  civilities,  her  faint  embrace. 
Affected  kindness  with  an  alter'd  face: 
Yet  durst  she  not  too  deeply  probe  the 

wound, 
As  hoping  still  the  nobler  parts  were  sound ; 
But  strove  with  anodynes  t'  assuage  the 

smart, 
And  mildly  thus  her  med'cine  did  impart. 
**  Complaints  of  lovers  help  to  ease  their 

pain; 
It  shows  a  rest  of  kindness  to  complain, 
A  friendship  loth  to  quit  its  former  hold, 
And  conscious  merit  may  be  justly  bold. 
But  much  more  just  your  jealousy  would 

show,  1382 

If  others'  good  were  injuiy  to  you: 
Witness,  ve  heav'ns,  how  I  rejoice  to  see 
Rewarded  worth  wod  rising  loyalty. 
Your  warrior  offspring  that  upheld   the 

crown, 
The  scarlet  honors  of  your  peaceful  gown. 
Are  the  most  pleasing  objects  I  can  find, 
Charms  to  my  sight,  and  cordials  to  my 

mind: 
When  virtue  spooms  before  a  prosperous 

gale,  1390 

My  heaving  wishes  help  to  fill  the  sail; 
And  if  my  pray'rs  for  all  the  brave  were 

heard, 
Csesar  should  still  have  such,  and  such 

should  still  reward. 


"  The  labor'd  earth  youif  pains  have  sow'd 
and  till'd;  ; 

T  is  just  yon  reap  the  pradnot  of  the  field: 

Yours  be  the  harvest;  hia  the   beggar's 
gain  I 

To  elean  the  fallings  of  the  loaded  wain. 

Such  scatter'd  ears  as  ar^  not  worth  your  1 
care  /  ! 

Your  charity  for  alms  roav  saf elv  spare,  | 

And  alms  are  but  the  -chides  of  pray 'r.  J 

My  daily  bread  is  lit'nilly  implor'd;       1401 

I  have  no  bams  nor  gijanaries  to  hoard; 

If  C»sar  to  his  own  his  hand  es^tends,      ") 

Say  which  of  yours  his  charity  offends:     [ 

You  know  he  largeL^  gives  to  more  than  I 
are  his  friends.  J 

Are  you  defrauded  when  he  feeds  the  poor  ? 

Our  mite  decreases  nothing  of  your  store. 

I  am  but  few,  and  by  your  fare  you  see 

My  crying  sins  are  not  of  luxury. 

Some  juster  motive  sure  your  mind  with- 
draws, 14 10 

And  makes  you  break  our  friendship's  . 
holy  laws; 

For  barefac'd  envy  is  too  base  a  cause.     J 
**  Show  more  occasion  for  your  discon- 
tent; 

Your  love,  the  Wolf,  would  help  you  to  in- 
vent: 

Some  Grerman  quarrel,  or,  as  times  go  now. 

Some  French,  where  force  is  uppermost, 
will  do. 

When  at  the  fountain's  head,  as  merit  ou^^ht 

To  claim  the  place,  you  take  a  swillmg 
draught. 

How  easy  't  is  an  envious  eye  to  throw. 

And  tax  the  sheep  for  troubling  streams 
below;  1430 

Or  call  her  (when  no^  farther  cause  you 
find) 

An  enemy  prof ess'd  of  all  your  kind. 

But  then,  perhaps,  the  wicked  world  would 
think 

The  Wolf  design'd  to  eat  as  well  as  drink." 
This  last  allusion  gall'd  the  Panther  more, 

Because  indeed  it  rubb'd  upon  the  sore. 

Yet  seem'd  she  not  to  winon,  tho'  shrewdly 
pain'd, 

But  thus  her  passive  character  maintained 
"  I  never  grudg'd,  whate'er  my  foes  re- 
port. 

Your    flaunting    fortune     in    the    Lion*8 
court.  1430 

You  have  your  day,  or  you  are  much  be- 
Hed, 
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But  I  am  always  on  the  sufTring  side: 
You  know  my  doctrine,  and  I  need  not  say 
I  will  not,  but  I  cannot  disobey. 
On  this  firm  pnnciple  I  ever  stood;  1 

He  of  my  sons  who  fails  to  make  it  good,  [ 
By  one  rebellious  act  renounces  to  my  f 

blood."  J 

<'  Ah,"  said  the  Hind,  *'  how  many  sons 

have  you 
Who   call  you  mother,  whom  you  never 

knew  I 
But  most  of  them  who  that  relation  plead. 
Are  such  ungracious  youths  as  wish  yon 

dead.  1441 

They  gape  at  rich  revenues  which  you  hold, 
And  han  would  nibble  at  your  grandame 

gold; 
Enquire  into  your  years,  and  laugh  to  find 
Your  crazy  temper  shews  you  much  de- 

din'd. 
Were  you  not  dim,  and  doted,  you  might  1 

see  I 

A  pack  of  cheats  that  claim  a  pedigree,    f 
No  more  of  kin  to  you,  than  you  to  me.   J 
Do  yon  not  know,  that  for  a  little  coin 
Heralds  can  foist  a  name  into  the  line;   1450 
They  ask  you  blessing  but  for  what  you  ' 

have. 
But  onoe  possessed  of  what  with  care  you 

save. 
The  wanton  boys  would  piss  upon  your 

grave. 
"  Your  sons  of  latitude  that  court  your 

grace, 
Tho'  most  resembling  you  in  form  and 

face. 

Are  far  the  worst  of  your  pretended  race. 
And,  but  I  blush  your  honesty  to  blot, 
Pray  God  you  prove  'em  lawrully  beeot: 
For  in  some  Popish  libels  I  have  read. 
The  Wolf  has  been  too  busy  in  your  bed;  1460 
At  least  their  hinder  parts,  the  belly-piece. 
The  paunch,  and  aU  that  Scorpio  claims, 

are  his. 
Their  malice  too  a  sore  suspicion  brings; 
For,  tho'  they  dare  not  bark,  they  snarl  at 

kings: 
Kor  blame  'em  for  intruding  in  your  line; 
Fat  bishoprics  are  still  of  right  divine. 
"  Think  you  your  new  French  proselytes 

are  come 
To  s^jurve  abroad,  because  they  starv'd  at 

home  ? 
Your  benefices  twinkled  from  afar; 
They  found  the  new  Messiah  by  the  star :  1470 


Those  Swisses  fight  on  any  side  for  pay. 
And  't  is  the  living  that  conforms,  not  they. 
Mark  with  what  management  their  tribes 

divide; 
Some  stick  to  you,  and  some  to  t'other 

side, 
That    many  Cnurches    may  for   many 

mouths  provide. 
More  vacant  pulpits  would  more  converts 

make; 
All  would  have  latitude  enough  to  take: 
The  rest  unbenefic'd  your  sects  main-^ 

tain;  ! 

For  ordinations  without  cures  are  vain,  [ 
And  chamber  practice  is  a  silent  gain.  1480  J 
Your  sons  of  breadth  at  home  are  much 

like  these; 
Their  soft  and  yielding  metals  run  with 


They  melt,  and  take  the  figure  of  the  mold, 
But  harden  and  preserve  it  best  in  gold." 
"  Your  Delphic  sword,"  the  Panther  then 

repliecl, 
'^  Is  double-edg'd,  and  cuts  on  either  side. 
Some  sons  of   mine,  who  bear  upon  their 

shield 
Three  steeples  argent  in  a  sable  field. 
Have  sharply  tax'd  your  converts,  who,  un- 
fed. 
Have  follow'd  you  for  miracles  of  bread;  1490 
Such  who  themselves  of  no  religion  are, 
Allur'd  with  gain,  for  any  will  declare. 
Bare  lies  with  bold  assertions  thev  can  face. 
But  dint  of  argument  is  out  of  place. 
The  g^rim  logician  puts  'em  in  a  fright; 
'T  is  easier  £ir  to  nourish  than  to  f^ht. 
Thus  our  eighth  Henry's  marriage  they 

defame; 
They  say  the  schism  of  beds  began  the 

pame, 
Divorcing  from  the  Church  to  wed  the 

dame: 
Tho*  largelv  prov'd,  and  by  himself  pro- 

fess'd,  1500 

That  conscience,  conscience  would  not  let 

him  rest; 
I  mean,  not  till  possess'd  of  her  he  loVd, 
And  old,  uncharming  Catherine  was  remov'd. 
For  sundry  years  before  did  he  complain. 
And  told  his  ghostly  confessor  his  pain. 
With  the  same  impudence,  without  a' 

ground. 
They  say,  that  look  the  Reformation 

round. 
No  Treatise  of  HumUiiy  is  found. 
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But  if  none  were,  the  gospel  does  not' 
want; 

Our  Savior  preach'd  it,  and  I  hope  you 
grant,  1510 

The  Sermon  in  the  Mount  was  Protest- 
ant." 
"  No  doubt,"  replied  the  Hind,  **  as  sure 
as  all 

The  writings  of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint 
Paul: 

On  that  decision  let  it  stand  or  fall. 

Now  for  my  converts,  who,  you  say,  un- 
fed, 

Have  followed  me  for  miracles  of  bread; 

Judge  not  by  hearsay,  but  observe  at  least, 

If  since  their  change  their  loaves  have  been 
increas'd. 

The  Lion  buys  no  converts;  if  he  did. 

Beasts  would  be  sold  as  fast  as  he  could 
bid.  1520 

Tax  those  of  int'rest  who  conform  for  gain. 

Or  stav  the  market  of  another  reign: 

Your  broad-way  sons  would  never  be  too 
nice 

To  close  with  Calvin,  if  he  paid  their  price; 

But   rais'd    three   steeples   high'r,   would 
change  their  note, 

And  quit  the  cassock  for  the  canting-coat. 

Now,  if  you  damn  this  censure  as  too  bold, 

Judge  by  yourselves,  and  think  not  others 

<<  Meantime  my  sons  accns'd,  by  fame's 

report. 
Pay  small  attendance  at  the  Lion's  court, 
Nor  rise   with   early  crowds,  nor  flatter 

late;  1531 

(For  silently  they  beg  who  daily  wait.) 
Preferment   is   bestow'd    that  comes  un- 
sought; 
Attendance  is  a  bribe,  and  then  't  is  bought. 
How  they  should  speed,  their  fortune  is 

untried; 
For  not  po  ask  is  not  to  be  denied. 
For  whkt  they  have,  their  God  and  king 

they  bless, 
And  hope  they  should  not  murmur,  had 

thev  less. 
But,  if  reJuc'd  subsistence  to  impk)re. 
In  common  prudence  they  would  pass  your 

door.  1540 

Unpitied  Hudibras,  your  chamfnon  friend, 
Has  shown  how  far  your  charities  extend. 
This  lasting  verse  shall  on  his  tomb  be 

read. 
He  gham'd  you  living,  and  upbraids  you  dead. 


*^  With  odious  atheist  names  you  load] 

your  foes;  I 

Your  lib'ral  clergy  why  did  I  expose  ?      | 
It  never  fails  in  charities  like  those.         J 
In  climes  where  true  religion  is  profess'd, 
That  imputation  were  no  laughing  jest. 
But  imprimatur^  with  a  chaplain's  name. 
Is  here  suf&cient  license  to  defame.        1551 
What  wonder  is't  that  black  detraction^ 

thrives  ? 
The   homicide   of   names   is   less    than  [ 

lives,  j 

And   yet  the   perjur'd   mnrtherer  sur-  | 

vives."  J 

This  said,  she  pans'd  a  little,  and  sup- 

press'd 
The  boiling  indignation  of  her  breast; 
She  knew  the   virtue  of  her  blade,  nor 

would 
Pollute  her  satire  with  ignoble  blood: 
Her  panting  foes  she  saw  before  her  lie, 
And  back  she  drew  the  shining  weapon 

dry.  1560 

So,  when  the  gen'rous  Lion  has  in  sight 
His  equal  match,  he  rouses  for  the  nght; 
But  when  his  foe   lies  prostrate  on  the 

plain. 
He  sheathes  his  paws,  uncurls  his  angry 

mane. 
And,  pleas'd  with  bloodless  honors  of  the 

day. 
Walks   over   and   disdains   th'  inglorious 

prey. 
So  James,  if  great  with  less  we  may  com- 
pare. 
Arrests  his  rolling  thunderbolts  in  air; 
And  grants  ungrateful  friends  a  lengthen'd 

space, 
T'  implore  the  remnants  of  long^suff'ring 

grace.  1570 

This    breathing-time  the  matron   took; 

and  then 
Resum'd  the  thrid  of  her  discourse  again. 
**  Be  vengeance  wholly  left  to  pow'rs  divine, 
And  let  Heav'n  judge  betwixt  your  .sons 

and  mine:  ^.• 

If  joys  hereafter  must  be  purchas'd  here 
With  loss  of  all  that  mortals  hold  so  dear. 
Then  welcome  infamy  and  public  shame, 
And,  last,  a  long  farewell  to  worldly  fame. 
T  is  said  with  ease,  but,  O,  how  hardly  ] 

tried  .       I 

By  haughty  souls  to  human  honor  tied  1 
O  sharp  convulsive  pangs  of  agonizing 

pride !  .1581 
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Down  then,  thou  rebel,  never  more  to 

rise, 
And  what  thou  didst,  and  dost,  so  dearly 

prize, 
That  fame,  that  darling  fame,  make  that 

thy  sacrifice. 
'T  is  nothing  thou  hast  giv'n,  then  add  thy 

tears 
For  a  longr  race  of  imrepenting  years: 
Tis  notmng  yet,  yet  all    thou    hast    to 


give; 
L  add  th 


Then  add  those  may^he  years  thou  hast  to 

live: 
Tet  nothing  still;  then  poor  and  naked' 

come. 
Thy  father    will    receive    his    unthrift 

home,  1590 

And  thy  blest  Savior's  blood  discharge 

the  mighty  sum. 
<'  Thus,"  she  pursued,  <'  I  discipline  a 

son. 
Whose  uncheck'd  fury  to  revenge  would 

run; 
He  champs  the  bit,  impatient  of  his  loss. 
And  starts  aside,  and    flounders    at    the 

cross. 
Instruct  him  better,  gracious  God,  to  know. 
As  thine  is  venseance,  so  forgiveness  too: 
That,  suffering  m>m  ill  tongues,  he  bears  no 

more 
Than  what  his  sovereign  bears,  and  what 

his  Savior  bore. 
<'  It  now  remains  for  you  to  school  your 

child,  1600 

And  ask  Yihj  God's  anointed  he  revil'd; 
A  king  ana  princess  dead  I    Did  Shimei 

worse? 
The  cursor's  pumshment  should  fright  the 

curse: 
Your  son  was  wam'd,  and  wisely  gave  it 

o'er. 
But  he  who  counsel'd  him  has  paid  the 

score: 
The  heavy  malice  could  no  higher  tend. 
But  woe  to  him  on  whom  the  weights  de- 
scend. 
80  to  permitted  ills  the  doBmcn  flies; 
His  rage  is  aim'd  at  him  who  rules  the 

skies: 
Constnun'd  to  quit  his  cause,  no  succor 

fomid,  z6io 

The  foe  discharges  ev'ry  tire  around. 
In  elonds  of  smoke  abandoning  the  fl^ht; 
But  his  own  thund'ring  peals  proclaun  his 

flight. 


<*  In  Henry's  change  his  charge  as  ill ' 

succeeds; 
To  that  long  story  little  answer  needs; 
Confront  but  Henry's  words  with  Henry's 

deeds. 
Were  space  allow'd,  with  ease  it  might  be 

prov'd 
What    springs    his    blessed    Keformation 

mov'd. 
The  dire  effects  appear'd  in  open  sight. 
Which  from  the  cause  he  caUs  a  distant 

flight,  i6ao 

And  yet  no  larger  leap  than  from  the 

sun  to  light. 
''Now  last   your  sons  a  doable  peean 

sound, 
A  Treatise  of  Humility  is  found.  "^ . 

Tis  found,  but  better  it  had  ne'er  been 

sought. 
Than  thus  m  Protestant  procession  brought. 
The  fam'd  original  thro'  Spain  is  known,  ^ 

RnfiriflrnAK'  ^rnrlr.  mv  <»AlAhm.fAi1  Ann.  I 


Rodriguez'  work,  my  celebrated  son, 
Which  yours  by  ill  translating  made  his 
own; 


1^ 


J 


own,  J        y 

Conceal'd  its  author,  and  usurp'd  the  name^^ 
The  basest  and  ignoblest  theft  of  fame.  1630 
My  altars  kindled  first  that  living  coal; 
Restore,  or  practice  better  what  you  stole: 
That  virtue  could  this  hmnble  verse  in- 
spire, 
'T  is  all  the  restitution  I  require."        ff 
Glad  was  the  Panther  that  the  charge 

was  clos'd, 
And  none  of  all  her  &v'rite  sons  expos'd. 
For  laws  of  arms  permit  each  injur^  man 
To  make  himself  a  saver  where  he  can. 
Perhaps  the  plunder'd  merchant  cannot  tell 
The  names  of  pirates  in  whose  hands  he 

fell;  1640 

But  at  the  den  of  thieves  he  justly  flies. 
And  ev'ry  Algerine  is  lawful  prize. 
No  private  person  in  the  foe's  estate 
Can  plead  exemption  from  the  public  fate. 
Yet  Uhristian  laws  allow  not  such  redress; 
Then  let  the  greater  supersede  the  less. 
But  let  th'  ahetboTs  of  the  Panther's  crime 
Learn  to  make  fairer  wars  another  time. 
Some  characters  may  sure  be  found  to*] 

write 
Among  her  sons;   for  'tis  no  conmion  I 

sight,  1650 

A  spott^L  dam,  and  all  her  offspring 

white. 
The  salvage,  tho'  she  saw  her  plea  con 

troird. 
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Tet  would  Dot  wholly  seem  to  quit  her  hold. 

But  offer'd  fairly  to  compound  the  strife, 

And  judge  oonversion  by  the  convert's  life. 

'<  T  is  true/'  she  said,  **  I  think  it  somewhat 
strange, 

So  few  shouM  follow  profitable  change; 

For  present  joys  are  more   to  flesh  and 
blood. 

Than  a  dull  prospect  of  a  distant  j^ood. 

T  was  well  alluded  by  a  son  of  mme,     1660 

(I  hope  to  quote  him  is  not  to  purloin,) 

Two  ma^ets,  heay'n  and  earth,  allure  to 
bliss; 

The  larger  loadstone  that,  the  nearer  this: 

The  weak  attraction  of  the  greater  &ils; 

We  nod  a  while,  but  neighborhood  prevails; 

But  when  the  greater  proves  the  nearer  too, 

I  wonder  more  your  converts  come  so  slow. 

Methinks  in  those  who  firm  with  me  re- 
main. 

It  shows  a  nobler  principle  than  gain." 
''Your  infrence  would   be  strong,"  the 
Hind  replied,  1670 

**  If  yours  were  in  effect  the  suffering  side: 

Your  clergy  sons  their  own  in  peace  pos- 
sess. 

Nor  are  their  prospects  in  reversion  less. 

My  proselytes  are  struck  with  awful  dread; 

Your  bloody  comet-laws  hang  blazing  o'er 
their  head: 

The  respite  they  enjoy  but  only  lent, 

The  best  they  have  to  hope,  protracted 
punishment. 

Be  judge  yourself,  if  int'rest  may  prevail. 

Which  motives,  yours  or  mine,  will  turn 
the  scale. 

While  pride  and  pomp  allure,  and  plen- 
teous ease,  x68o 

That  is,  till  man's  predominant  passions 


Admire  no  longer  at  my  slow  encrease. 

"  By  education  most  have  been  misled; 
So  they  believe,  because  they  so  were  bred. 
The  priest  continues  what  the  nurse  began, 
And  thus  the  child  imposes  on  the  man. 
The  rest  I  nam'd  before,  nor  need  repeat; 
But  int'rest  is  the  most  prevailing  cheat, 
The  sly  seducer  both  of  age  and  youth: 
They   study  that,   and  think  they  study 

truth.  1690 

When  int'rest  fortifies  an  argoment, 
Weak  reason  serves  to  gain  the  will's  as- 
sent; 
For  souls  already  warp'd  receive  an  easy 
bent. 


"Add   long  prescription   of   establish'd 
laws, 
And  pique  of  honor  to  maintain  a  cause. 
And  shame  of  change,  and  fear  of  future 

m, 

And  zeal,  the  blind  conductor  of  the  will; 
And    chief,  among    the    sfcill-mistaking 

crowd. 
The   fame    of    teachers    obstinate    and 

proud. 
And,  more  than  all,  the  private  judge  al- 

low'd;  1700^ 

Disdain  of  Fathers,  which  the  daunoe  be- ' 

gan, 
And  last,  uncertain  whose  the  narrower 

span. 
The  clown  unread,  and  half-read  gentle- 


To  this  the  Panther,  with  a  soomful  smile ; 
**  Yet  still  you  travail  with  unwearied  toil, 
And  range  around  the  realm  without  con- 
trol. 
Among  my  sons  for  proselytes  to  prole. 
And  here  and  there  you  snap  some  silly 

soul. 
You  hinted  fears  of  future  change  in  state; 
Pray  HeaVn  you  did  not  prophesy  your 
fote  !  17 10 

Perhaps  you  think  your  time  of  triumph 

near, 
But  may  mistake  the  season  of  the  year; 
The  Swallows'  fortune  gives  you  cause  to 
fear." 
"  For  charity,"  replied  the  matron,  **  tell 
What  sad  mischance  those  pretty  birds  be- 
fell." 
"'^  ''Nay,  no    mischance,"  the    salvage^ 

dame  replied, 
"  But  want  of  wit  in  their  unerring  guide, 
And  eager  haste,  and  gaudy  hopes,  and 

giddy  pride. 
Yet,  wishing  timely  warning  may  prevail, 
Make  you  the  moral,  ana  1 11  tell   the 
tale.  1730 

"  The  Swallow,  privileg'd  above  the  rest 
Of  all  the  birds,  as  man's  familiar  guest. 
Pursues  the  sun  in  summer  brisk  and  bold, 
But  wisely  shuns  the  persecuting  cold: 
Is  well  to  chancels  and  to  chimneys  known, 
Tho'  't  is  not  thought  she  feeds  on  smoke 

alone. 
From  hence  she  has  been  held  of  heavenly 

line. 
Endued  with  particles  of  soul  divine. 
This  merry  chorister  had  long  possess'd 
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Her  snmmer  seat,  and  feather'd  well  her 

nest:  1730 

Till  frowning  skies  began  to  change  their 

cheer, 
And  time  tnm'd  np  the  wrong  side  of  the 

year; 
The  shedding  trees  began  the  ground  to 

strow 
With  yellow   leaves,  and  bitter  blasts  to 

blow. 
Sad  angaries  of  winter  thence  she  drew, 
Which  by  instinct,  or  prophecy,  she  knew: 
When  pmdence  wam'd  her  to  remove  be- 


And  seek  a  better  heav'n  and  warmer  climes. 
**  Her  sons  were  summoned  on  a  steeple's 

heiffht. 
And,  call'd  in  common  council,  vote  a  flight; 
The  day  was  nam'd,  the  next  that  should  ^ 

be  &ur;  1741 

All  to  the  gen'ral  rendezvous  repair; 
They  try  their  fluttering  wings,  and  trust 

themselves  in  air. 
But  whether  upward  to  the  moon  they  go, 
Or  dream  the  winter  out  in  caves  below, 
Or  hawk  at  flies  elsewhere,  concerns  not 

us  to  know. 
<'  Southwiuds,  you  may  be  sure,  they  bent 

their  flight. 
And  harbor'd  in  a  hollow  rock  at  night: 
Next  mom  they  rose,  and  set  up  evW  sail; 
The  wind  was  fair,  but  blew  a  mack^rd  gale : 
The  sickly  young  sat  shiv'ring  on  the  shore, 
Abhorr'd  salt  water  never  seen  before,  175a 
And  pray'd  their  tender  mothers  to  delay 
The  passage,  and  expect  a  fairer  day. 
"With   these  the  Martin  readily  con- 

curr'd, 
A  church-begot,  and  church-believing  bird; 
Of  little  body,  but  of  lof<^  mind,  1 

Bound-belliea,  for  a  dignity  design'd,        I 
And  much  a  dunce,  as  I^uutins  are  by  [ 

kind:  J 

Yet  often  quoted  canon-laws,  and  code,    1 
And    Fathers  which  he    never  under-  I 

stood;  1761  I 

But  little  learning  needs  in  noble  blood.  J 
For,  sooth  to  say,  the  Swallow  brought  him 

in. 
Her  household  chaphtin,  and  her  next  of 

kin; 
In  sapentition  silly  to  excess, 
And  casting  schemes  by  planetarv  guess: 
In  fine,  short-wing'd,  unfit  himself  to  fly. 
His  fear  foretold  foul  weather  in  the  sky. 


«  Besides,  a  Raven  from  a  wither'd  oak. 
Left  of    their  lodging,  was   observ'd  to 
croak.  1770 

That  omen  lik'd  him  not;  so  his  advice    \ 
Was  present  safety,  bought  at  any  price;  I 
(A  seeming  pious  care  that  cover'd  cow-  | 
aidice.)  J 

To  strengthen  this,  he  told  a  boding  dream 
Of  rising  waters  and  a  troubled  stream. 
Sure  signs  of  anguish,  dangers,  and  distress; 
With  something  more,  not  lawful  to  ex- 
press. 
By  which  he  slily  seem'd  to  intimate 
Some  secret  revelation  of  their  fate. 
For,  he  concluded,  once  upon  a  time,     1780 
He  found  a    leaf   inscribed  with    sacred 

rhyme, 
Whose  antique  characters  did  well  denote 
The  Sibvl's  hand  of  the  Cumsean  grot: 
The  maa  divineress  had  plainly  writ, 
A  time  should  come  (but  manv  ages  yet) 
In  which,  sinister  destinies  ordain, 
A  dame  should  drown  with  all  her  fea- 
ther'd train, 
And  seas  from  thence  be  call'd  the  Cheli- 

donian  main. 
At  this,  some  shook  for  fear;  the  more  de- 
vout 
Arose,  and  bless'd  themselves  from  head 

to  foot.  1790 

"  'T  is  true,  some  stagers  of  the  wiser 

sort 
Made  all  these    idle  wonderments   their 

sport: 
They  said,  their  only  danger  was  delay, 
And  he  who  heard  what  ev'ry  fool  could 

say, 
Would  never  fix  his  thoughts,  but  trim 

his  time  away. 
The  passage  yet  was  good;  the  wind,  't  is 

true. 
Was  somewhat  high,  but  that  was  no- 
thing new. 
Nor  more  than  usual  equinoxes  blew. 
The  sun  (already  from  the  Scales  declined) 
Grave  little  hopes  of  better  days  behind, 
But  change  from  bad  to  worse  of  weather 

and  of  wind.  1801 

Nor  need  they  fear  the  dampness  of  the 

sky 
Should  flag  their  wings,  and  hinder  them 

to  fly, 
'T  was  only  water  thrown  on  sails  too  dry.  ^ 
But,  least  of  all,  philosophy  presumes 
Of  truth  in  dreams,  from  melancholy  fumes 
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Perhaps  the  Martin,  hous'd  in  hoi; 
Might  think  of  ghosts  that  walk 

night  round, 
Till  fiprosser  atoms,  tumbling  in  the  stream 
Of  nmcy,  madly  met,  and  clubb'd  into  a 

dream:  1810 

As  little  weight  his  vain  presages  bear 
Of  ill  effect  to  such  alone  who  fear. 
Most  prophecies  are  of  a  piece  with  these; 
Each  K^ostradamus  can  foretell  with  ease: 
Not    naming    persons,    and    confounding 

times, 
One  casual  truth  supports  a  thousand  lying 

rhymes. 
'<  Th'  advice  was  true;  but  fear  had  seiz'd 

the  most, 
And  all  good  counsel  is  on  cowards  lost. 
The  question  crudely  put,  to  shun  delay, 
'T  was  carried  by  the  major  part  to  stay.  1820 
"  His  point  thus  gain'd,  Sir  Martin  dated 

thence 
His  pow'r,  and  from  a  priest  became  a 

prince. 
He  ordered  all  things  with  a  busy  care,     1 
And  cells  and  refectories  did  prepare,        V 
And  large  provisions  laid  of  winter  fare:. 
But  now  and  then  let  fall  a  word  or  two 
Of  hope  that  Heav'n  some  miracle  might 

show, 
And,  for  their  sakes,  the  sun  should  back- 
ward go; 
Against  the  Ctws  of  nature  upward  climb. 
And,  mounted    on    the   Ram,  renew    the 

prime:  1830 

For  which  two  proofs  in  sacred  story  lay. 
Of  Ahaz'  dial,  and  of  Joshua's  day. 
In  expectation  of  such  times  as  these, 
A  chapel  hous'd  'em,  truly  call'd  of  ease: 
For  Martin  much  devotion  did  not  ask; 
They  prajr'd  sometimes,  and   that  was  all 

their  task. 
'<  It  happen'd  (as  beyond  the  reach  of  wit 
Blind  prophecies  may  have  a  lucky  hit) 
That  this  accomplish'd,  or  at  least  in  part, 
Gave  great  repute  to  their  new  Merlin's 


4 


art. 


1840 


•  otherwise 
caird  Mart- 
lets. 


Some  *  Swifts,  the  eiants  of  ^ 
the  swallow  kind, 

Large-Umb'd,  stout-hearted, 
but  of  stupid  mind, 

(For  Swisses,  or  for  Gibe- 
onites  design'd,) 

These  lubbers,  peeping  thro'  a  broken  pane, 

To  suck  fresh  air,  survey'd  the  neighbor- 
ing plain, 


And  saw  (but  scarcely  could  believe  their 

eyes) 
New  blossoms  flourish,  and  new  flowers 

arise; 
As  GxkL  had  been  abroad,  and,  walking 

there, 
Had  left  his  footsteps,  and  reform'd  the 

year; 
The  sunny  hills  from  far  were  seen  to 

glow  ^  1850 

With  glittering  beams,  and  in  the  meails 

below 
The  bumish'd  brooks  appear'd  with  liquid 

gold  to  flow. 
At  last  they  heard  the  foolish  Cuckow  sing. 
Whose  note    proclaim'd    the    holiday    of 

spring. 
<'  No  longer  doubting,  all  prepare  to  fly, 
And  repossess  their  patrimonial  sky. 
The  priest  before  'em  did  his  wings  dis- 
play; 
And  that  good  omens  might  attend  their 

way, 
As  luck  would  have  it,  't  was  St.  Martin's 

day. 
"Who  but  the  Swallow  now  triumphs 

alone  ?  j86o 

The  canopy  of  heaven  is  all  her  own; 
Her  youthful  offspring  to  their  haunts  re- 
pair, 
And  glide  along- in  glades,  and  skim  in  air, 
And  dip  for  insects  in  the  purling  springs, 
And  stoop  on  rivers  to  refresh  their  wines. 
Their  mothers  think  a  fair  provision  made, 
That  ev'ry  son  can  live  upon  his  trade: 
And,  now  the  careful  charge  is  off  their 

hands, 
Look  out  for  husbands,  and  new  nuptial 

bands: 
The  youthful  widow  longs  to  be  snp-l 

plied;  1870 1 

But  first  the  lover  is  by  lawyers  tied         | 
To  settle  jointure-chimneys  on  the  bride.  J 
So  thick  they  couple,  in  so  short  a  space. 
That  Martin's  marriage-off'rings  rise  apace; 
Their  ancient  houses,  running  to  decay. 
Are  furbish'd  up,  and  cemented  with  (day: 
They  teem  already;  store  of  eggs  are  laid, 
And  brooding  mothers  call  Lucina's  aid. 
Fame   spreads  the   news,    and   foreign^ 

fowls  appear 
In  flocks  to  greet   the  new  returning 

year,  1880 

To  bless  the  founder,  and.  partake  the 

cheer. 
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''And   now   'twas  time   (so  fast  their 

numbers  rise) 
To  plant  abroad,  and  people  colonies. 
The  jonth  drawn  forth,  as  Martin  had  de- 

sir'd, 
(For  so  their  cruel  destiny  required,) 
Were  sent  far  off  on  an  iU-fated  day; 
The  rest  would  need  conduct  'em   on 

their  way,* 
And  Martin   went,  because    he    fear'd 

alone  to  stay. 
"So  long  they  flew  with  inconsiderate 

haste  1889 

That  now  their  afternoon  began  to  waste; 
And,  what  was  ominous,  that  very  mom 
The  sun  was  enter'd  into  Capricorn; 
Which,  by  their  bad  astronomer's  account, 
That  week  the  Virgin  Balance  should  re- 
mount; 
An  infant  moon  eclips'd  him  in  his  way, 
And  hid  the  small  remainders  of  hb  day. 
The  crowd,  amaz'd,  pursued   no   certain 

mark; 
But  birds  met  birds,  and  justled  in  the  dark: 
Few  mind  the  public  in  a  panic  fright;  1899 
And  fear  inoreas'd  the  horror  of  the  night. 
Night  came,  but  unattended  with  repose; ~ 
Alone  she  came,  no  sleep  their  eyes  to 

close: 
Alone^  and  black  she  came;  no  friendly 

stars  arose. 
''What   should   they  do,  beset  with 

dangers  round, 
Ko  neighlvring  dorp,  no  lodging  to  be 

round, 
But  bleaky  plains,  and  baro  unhospitable 

ground. 

The  latter  brood,  who  just  besan  to  fly, 
Sick-feather'd,  and  unpraotic'd  in  the  sky. 
For  succor  to  their  helpless  mother  call;  1 
She  spread  her  wings;  some  few  beneath  | 

em  crawl;  1910  V 

She  spread  'em  wider  yet,  but  could  not 

cover  all.  J 

T'  augment  their  woes,  the  winds  began  to 

more 
Debate  in  air,  for  empty  fields  above, 
Till  Boreas  got  the  skies,  and  pour'd  amain 
His  rattling  hailstones  miz'a  with  snow 

and  rain. 
"  The  joyless  morning  late  arose,  and '] 

founid 
A  dreadful  desolation  roign  around, 
Some  buried  in  the  snow,  some  frozen  to 
'  the  ground. 


The  rost  wero  struggling  still  with  death, 

and  lay. 
The  Crows'  and  Ravens'  rights,  an  un- 
defended proy:  1920 
Excepting  Martin's  race;  for  they  and  he 
Had  gain'd  the  shelter  of  a  hollow  troe: 
But,  soon  discover'd  by  a  sturdy  clown, 
He  headed  all  the  rabble  of  a  town, 
And  finish'd  'em  with  bats,  or  poll'd  'em 

down. 
Martin  himself  was  caught  alive,  and 

tried 
For  treas'nous  crimes,  because  the  laws 

provide 
No  Mi^tin  thero  in  winter  shall  abide. 
High  on  an  oak,  which  never  leaf  shall 

bear,  1929 

He  breath'd  his  last,  ezpos'd  to  open  air; 
And  thero  his  corps,  imblest,  are  hanging 

still, 
To  show  the  change  of  winds  with  his  pro- 
phetic bill." 
The  patience  of  the  Hind  did  almost  fail, 
For  weU  she  mark'd  the  malice  of  the 

tale: 
Which  ribald  art  their  Churoh  to  Luther ' 

owes; 
In  malice  it  began,  by  malice  grows: 
He  sow'd  the   serpent's  teeth,  an  iron 

harvest  rose. 
But  most  in  Martin's  character  and  &te< 
She  saw  her  slander'd  sons,  the  Panther's 

hate. 
The  people's  rage,  the  persecuting  State: 
Then  said:  "  I  take  th'  advice  in  friendly 

part;  1941 

You  clear  your  conscience,  or  at  least  your 

heart: 
Perhaps  you  fail'd  in  your  foroseein^  skill. 
For  Swallows  aro  unlucky  birds  to  loll. 
As  for  my  sons,  the  family  is  blest, 
Whose  eVry  child  is  equal  to  the  rost; 
No  Churoh  roform'd  can  boast  a  blameless 

line; 
Such  Martins  build  in  yours,  and  moro  than 

mine: 
Or  else  an  old  Fanatic  author  lies. 
Who  summ'd  their  scandals  up  by  centu- 
ries. 1950 
But  thro'  your  parable  I  plainly  see 
The  bloody  laws,  the  crowd's  barbarity; 
The  sunshine    that    offends  the  purblind 

sight- 
Had  some  their  wishes,  it  would  soon  be 

night. 
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Mistake  me  not:  the  charge  concerns  not 

you; 
Your  sons  axe  malecontents,  but  yet  are 

true. 
As  far  as  nonresistance  makes  'em  so; 
But  that 's  a  word  of  neutral  sense,  you 

know, 
A  passive  term,  which  no  relief  will  bring, 
But  trims  betwixt  a  rebel  and  a  king."  i960 
**  Rest  well  assur'd,"  the  Pardelu  re-  ^ 

plied, 
'<  My  sons  would  all  support  the  regal 

side, 
Tho'  Heaven  forbid  the  cause  by  battle 

should  be  tried." 
The    matron    answer'd     with    a    loud 

Amen, 
And  thus  pursued  her  argument  again: 
**  If,  as  you  say,  and  as  I  hope  no  less. 
Your  sons   wUl  practice  what  yourself 

profess. 
What  angry  pow'r  prevents  our  present 

peace  ? 
The  Lion,  studious  of  our  common  good. 
Desires  (and  kings'  desires  are  ill  with- 
stood) Z970 
To  join  our  nations  in  a  lasting  love;         i 
.  The  bars  betwixt  are  easy  to  remove,        I 
For  sanguinary  laws  were  never  made  | 

above.  J 

If  you  condemn  that  prince  of  tyranny, 
Whose  mandate  fore  d  your  Gallic  friends 

to  fly. 
Make  not  a  worse  example  of  your  own;  ^ 
Or  cease  to  rail  at  causeless  rigor  shown,  I 
And  let  the  guiltless  person  throw  the  | 

stone.  J 

His  blunted  sword  your  suffering  brother^ 

hood 
Have  seldom  felt;   he  stops  it  short  of 

blood:  1980 

But  you  have  ground  the  persecuting  knife. 
And  set  it  to  a  razor-edge  on  life. 
Curst  be  the  wit  which  cruelty  refines,      ^ 
Or  to  his  father's  rod  the  scorpion  joins;  I 
Your  finger  is  more  gross  than  the  great  [ 

monarch's  loins.  J 

But    you,   perhaps,   remove    that    bloody 

note. 
And  stick  it  on  the  first  Reformers'  coat 
O  let  their  crime  in  long  oblivion  sleep: 
'T  was  theirs  indeed  to  make,  't  is  yours  to 

keep. 
Unjust,  or  just,  is  all  the  question  now;  1990 
'T  is  plain  that,  not  repealmg,  you  allow. 


<*  To  name  the  Test  would  put  you  in  a 
rage; 

You  charge  not  that  on  any  former  age, 

But  smile  to  think  how  innocent  you  stand, 

Arm'd  by  a  weapon  put  into  your  hand. 

Yet  still  remember  that  you  wield  a  sword 

Forg'd  by  your  foes  against  your  Sovereign 
Lord; 

Design'd  to  hew  th'  imperial  cedar  down. 

Defraud  succession,  and  disheir  the  crown. 

T'  abhor  the  makers,  and  thei^  laws  ap- 
prove, aooo 

Is  to  hate  traitors,  and  the  treason  love. 

What  means  it  else,  which  now  your  chil- 
dren say, 

*  We  made  it  not,  nor  will  we  take  away '  ? 
^  Suppose  some  great  oppressor  had  by  ~ 
slifi^ht 

Of  law  disseiz'd    your    brother  of   his 
right, 

Your    common    sire    surrendering   in  a 
fright; 

Would  you  to  that  unrighteous  title  stand. 

Left  by  the  villain's  will  to  heir  the  land  ? 

More  just  was  Judas,  who  his  Savior  sold;  1 

The  sacrilegious  bribe  he  could  not  bold,  I 

Nor  hang  m  peace  before  he  rendered  [ 
back  the  gold.  aon  J 

What  more  could  you  have  done  than  now 
you  do. 

Had  Oates  and  Bedloe,  and  their  Plot  been 
true? 

Some  specious  reasons  for  those  wrongs ' 
were  found; 

The  dire  magicians  threw  their  mists 
around, 

And  wise  men  walk'd  as  on  inchanted 
ground. 

But  now,  when  Time  has  made  th'  im- 
posture plain, 

(Late  tho'  he  tollow'd  Truth,  and  limp- 
ing held  her  train,) 

What  new  delusion  charms  your  cheated 
eyes  again  ? 

The  painted  luirlot  might  a  while  bewitch. 

But  why  the  hag  uncas'd,  and  all  obscene 

with  itch  ?  I     ao2i 

**  The  first  Reformers  were  a  modelt  race ; 

Our  peers  possess'd  in  peace  their  native 
place; 

And  when  rebellious  arms  o'ertum'd  the 
State, 

They  suffer'd  only  in  the  common  &te: 

But  now  the  sov'reign  mounts  the  regal 
chair, 
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And  miter'd  seats  are  full,  yet  David's 

bench  is  bare. 
Your  answer  is,  they  were  not  dispossessed; 
They  need  bat  rub  their  metal  on  the  Test 
To  prove  their  ore:   'twere  well  if  gold 

alone  2030 

Were  touch'd  and  tried  on  your  discerning 

stone; 
But  that  unfaithful  Test  unfound  will  pass 
The  dross  of  atheists,  and  sectarian  brass: 
As  if  th'  experiment  were  made  to  hold 
For  base  productions,  and  reject  the  gold. 
Thus  men  ungodded  may  to  places  rise, 
And  sects  may  be  preferred  without  disguise : 
No  danfifer  to  the  Church  or  State  from 


The  Papist  only  has  his  writ  of  ease. 
No  gaii^hil  ofiQce  gives  him  the  pretense  3040 
To  grind  the  subject,  or  defraud  the  prince. 
Wrong  conscience,  or  no  conscience,  may 

deserve 
To  thrive,  but  ours  alone  is  privileged  to 

sterve. 
**  •  Still  thank  yourselves,'  you  cry ;  *  your 

noble  race 
We  banish  not,  but  they  forsake  the  place: 
Our  doora  are  open.'    True,  but  ere  they 

oome. 
You  toss  your  censing  Test,  and  fume  the 

room; 
As  if  *t  were  Toby's  rival  to  expel. 
And  fright  the  fiend  who  could  not  bear  the 

smell." 
To*  this  the  Panther  sharply  had  re- 
plied; 3050 
But,  having  gain'd  a  verdict  on  her  side. 
She  wisely  gave  the  loser  leave  to  chide  ;^ 
Well  satiated   to  have  the  <butt  and" 

peace,' 
And  for  the  plaintiff's  cause  she  car'd  the 

less. 
Because  she  sued  in  forma  pauperis  ; 
Tet  thought  it  decent  something  should  be 

said; 
For  secret  guilt  by  silence  is  betray 'd: 
80  nether  nanted  all,  nor  much  denied. 
But  answerd  with  a  yawning  kind  of  pride. 
**  Methinks  such  terms  of  proffer'd  peace 

you  bring,  3060 

Aa  once  .£neas  to  tb'  ItaUan  king: 
Bj  long  poflsession  all  the  land  is  mine;   ' 
You  strangers  come  with  your  intruding 

line. 
To  share  my  seepter,  which  you  call  to 

join. 


You  plead  like  him  an  ancient  pedigree. 
And  claim  a  peaceful  seat  by  fate's  de- 
cree. 
In  ready  pomp  your  sacrificer  stands, 
T'  unite  the  Trojan  and  the  Latin  bands. 
And,  that  the  league  more  firmly  may  be 

tied. 
Demand  the  fair  Lavinia  for  your  bride.  3070 
Thus  plausibly  you  veil  th'  intended  wrong, 
But  still  you  oring  your  exil'd  gods  along; 
And  will  endeavor,  in  succeeding  space. 
Those  household  poppits  on  our  hearths  to 

place. 
Perhaps  some  barb'rous  laws  have  been 

preferr'd; 
I  spake  against  the  Test,  but  was  not  heard; 
These  to  rescind,  and  peerage  to  restore. 
My  gracious  soVreign  would  my  vote 

implore: 
I  owe  him  much,  but  owe  my  conscience 
more." 
'*  Conscience  is  then  your  plea,"  re] 

the  d&nie,  3080 

"Which,  well  inform'd,   will  ever  be  the 

same. 
But  yours  is  much  of  the  chamelean  hue. 
To  change  the  dye  with  ev'ry  diff'rent  view. 
When  first  the  Lion  sat  with  awful  sway. 
Your  conscience  taught  you  duty  to  obey: 
He  mi^t  have  had  your  statutes  and  your 

Test; 
No  conscience  but  of  subjects  was  prof  ess'd. 
He  found  your  temper,  and  no  farther  tried. 
But  on  that  broken  reed,  your  Church,  re- 
lied. 
In  vain  the  sects  assay 'd  their  utmost* 
art,  3090 

With  offer'd  treasure  to  espouse  their 

part; 
Their  treasures  were  a  bribe  too  mean  to 

move  his  heart. 
But  when  by    long  experience  you    had 

prov'd, 
How  far  he  could  forgive,  how  well  he  lov'd ; 
A  goodness  that  excell'd  his  godlike  race. 
And  only  short   of  Heav'irs   unbounded 

grace; 
A  flood  of  mercy  that  o'erflow'd  our  isle. 
Calm  in  the  rise,  and  fruitful  as  the  Nile; 
Forgetting  whence  your  Egypt  was  sup- 
plied, 
You  thought  your  sov'reign  bound  to  send 
the  tide;  3x00 

Nor  upward  look'd  on  that  immortal  spring, 
But  vainly  deem'd,  he  durst  not  be  a  king. 
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Then  Conscience,  unrestrain'd  by  fear,  be- 
gan 

To  stretch  her  limits,  and  extend  the  span; 

Did  his  indulgence  as  her  gift  dispose, 

And  made  a  wise  alliance  with  her  foes. 

Can  Conscience  own  th'  associating  name, ' 

And  raise   no    blushes   to   conceal    her 
shame  ? 

For  sure  she  has  been  thought  a  bashful 
dame. 

But  if  the  cause  by  battle  should  be' 
tried,  mo 

You  grant  she  must  espouse  the  regal 
side: 

O  Proteus  Conscience,  never  to  be  tied ! 

What  Phoebus  from  the  tripod  shall  dis- 
close 

Which  are,  in  last  resort,  your  friends  or 
foes? 

Homer,  who  leam'd  the  langpiage  of  the 
sky. 

The  seeming  Gordian  knot  would  soon  un- 
tie; 

Immortal  pow'rs   the  term  of  Conscience 
know, 

But  Int'rest  is  her  name  with  men  below." 
<<  Conscience  or  Int'rest  be  't,  or  both  in 
one," 

The  Panther  answer 'd  in  a  surly  tone,   2120 

^  The  first  conunands  me  to  maintain  the 
crown. 

The  last  forbids  to  throw  my  barriers  down. 

Our  penal  laws  no  sons  of  yours  admit, 

Our  Test  excludes  your  tribe  from  benefit. 

These  are  my  banks  your  ocean  to  with- 
stand, 

Which  proudly  rising  overlooks  the  land; 

And,  once  let  in,  with  unresisted  sway. 

Would  sweep  the  pastors  and  their  flocks 
away. 

Think  not  my  judgment  leads  me  to  com- 
ply 

With  laws  unjust,  but  hard  necessity:    2130 

Imperious  need,  which  cannot  be  withstood. 

Makes  ill  authentic,  for  a  greater  efood. 

Possess  your  soul  with  patience,  and  attend: 

A  more  auspicious  planet  may  ascend; 

Good  fortune  may  present  some  happier 
time. 

With  means  to  cancel  my  unwilling  crime 

(Unwilling,  witness  all  ye  powers  above); 

To  mend  my  errors,  and  redeem  your  love: 

That  little  space  you  safely  may  allow; 

Your  all-dispensmg    pow  r    protects    you 
now.  2 140 


<*  Hold,"  said  the  Hind,  «  'tis  needless 
to  explain; 

You  -woxldi  postpone  me  to  another  reign; 

Till  when  you  are  content  to  be  unjust: 

Your  part  is  to  possess,  and  mine  to  trust. 

A  fair  exchange  proposed  of  future  chance, 

For  present  profit  and  inheritance. 

Few  words  will  serve  to  finish  our  dispute; 

Who  will  not  now  repeal,  would  persecute: 

To  ripen  green  revenge  your  hopes  attend. 

Wishing  that    happier  planet  would    as- 
cend. 2150 

For  shame,  let  Conscience  be  your  plea 
no  more; 

To  will  hereafter,  proves  she  might  be- 
fore; 

Bnt  she's  a  bawd  to  (rain,  and  holds  the 
door. 
''Your  care  about  your  banks  infers  a 
fear 

Of  threat'ning  floods  and  inundations  near; 

If  so,  a  just  reprise  would  only  be 

Of  what  the  land  usurp'd  upon  the  sea; 

And  all  your  jealousies  but  serve  to  show 

Your  ground  is,  like  your  neighbor  nation, 
low. 

T'  intrench  in  what  you  grant  unrighteous 
laws,  3160 

Is  to  distrust  the  justice  of  your  cause, 

And  argues  that  the  true  religion  lies 

In  those  weak  adversaries  you  despise. 
*'  Tyrannic  force  is  that  which  least  you 
fear; 

The  sound    is   frightful  in  a  Christian's 
ear: 

Avert  it,  Heav'nl  nor  let  that  plague  be 
sent 

To  us  from  the  dispeopled  continent. 
'<  But  pietf  commands  me  to  refrain; 

Those  pray'rs  are  needless  in  this  mon- 
arch's reign. 

Behold,  how  he  protects  your  friends 
oppress'd,  3170 

Receives  the  banish'd,  succors  the  dia- 
tress'd ! 

Behold,  for  you  may  read  an  honest 
open  breast. 

He  stands  in  daylight,  and  disdains  to 
hide 

An  act  to  which  by  honor  he  is  tied, 

A  generous,  laudable,  and  kindly  pride. 

Your  Test  he  would  repeal,  his  peers  re- 
store; 

This  when  he  says  he  neans,  he  means  no 
more." 
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<«Well/'  said  the  Panther,  <<!  beUeve 
him  just, 

And  yet " 

**And  yet,  'tis  bnt  because  you  must; 
Yon  would  be  trusted,  but  you  would  not 

trusf  az8o 

The   Hind  thus  briefly;  and  disdain'd  t' 

inlarge 
On   pow'r   of    kings,   and  their  superior 

charge. 
As  Heay'n's  trustees  before  the  people's 

choice: 
Tho'  sure  the  Panther  did 'not  much  re- 
joice 
To  hear  those  echoes  giy'n  of  her  once 

loyal  yoice. 
The  matron  woo'd  her  kindness  to  the 

last, 
But  could  not  win;  her  hour  of  grace  was 

past. 
Whom,  thus  persisting,  when  she  could  not 

bring 
To   leaye  the   Wolf,  and  to  belieye  her 


She  gaye  her  up,  and  fairly  wish'd  her 

joy  2190 

Of  her  late  treaty  with  her  new  aUy: 
Which  well  she  hop'd  would  more  success- 
ful proye 
Than  was  the  Pigeons'  and  the  Buzzard's 

loye. 
The  Panther   ask'd   what   concord    there 

could  be 
Betwixt  two  kinds  whose  natures  disagree. 
The  dame  replied:  '^'Tis  sung  in  ey'ry 

street. 
The  common  chat  of  gossips  when  they 

meet; 
But,  since  unheard  by  you,  't  is  worth  your 

while 
To  take  a  wholesome  tale,  tho'  told  in 

homely  style. 
'*A  plain   good    man,  whose    name   is 

understood,  2200 

(So  few  deserye  the  name  of  plain  and  good,) 
Of  three  fair  lineal  lordships  stood  possess'd. 
And  liy'd,  as  reason  was,  upon  the  best. 
Inur'd  to  hardships  from  his  early  youth, 
Mueh  had  he  done  and  suffer'd  for  his 

truth: 
At  land  and  sea,  in  many  a  doubtful  fight,  * 
Was  neyer  known  a  more  adyent'rous 

knight. 
Who  oft'ner  drew  his  sword,  and  always 

for  the  right. 


"  As  fortune  would,  (his  fortune  came, 

tho'  late,) 
He  took  possession  of  his  just  estate;     22x0 
Nor  rack'd  his  tenants  with  increase  of 

rent. 
Nor    liy'd    too   sparing,  nor  too   largely 

spent; 
But  oyerlook'd  his  hinds;  their  pay  was 

just, 
And  ready,  for  he  scom'd  to  go  on  trust: 
Slow  to  resolye,  but  in  performance  quick; 
So  true,  that  he  was  awkward  at  a  tnok,    . 
For  little  souls  on  little  shifts  rely,  1  . 

And  coward  arts  of  mean  expedients  try;  I 
The  noble  mind  will  dare  do  anything  | 

but  lie.  J 

False  friends,  (his  deadliest  foes,)  could 

find  no  way  3220 

But  shows  of  honest  bluntness,  to  betray: 
That  unsuspected  plainness  he  beliey'd; 
He  look'd  into  himself,  and  was  deoeiy'd. 
Some  lucky  planet  sure  attends  hb  birth. 
Or  Heay'n  would  make  a  miracle  on  earth; 
For  prosp'rous  honesty  is  seldom  seen 
To  bear  so  dead  a  weight,  and  yet  to  win. 
It  looks  as  fate  with  nature's  law  would 

striye. 
To  shew  plain-dealing  once   an  age  may 

thriye; 
And,  when  so  tough  a  frame  she  could  not 

bend,  2230 

Exceeded  her  commission  to  befriend. 
''  This  grateful  man,  as  Heay'n  encreas'd 

his  store, 
Gaye  God  again,  and  daily  fed  his  poor. 
His  house  with  all  conyenienoe  was  pur- 
veyed; 
The  rest  he  found,  but  rais'd  the  fabric 

where  he  pray'd; 
And  in  that  sacreid  place  his  beauteous  wife 
Employ'd  her  happiest  hours  of  holy  life. 
'*Nor  did   their  alms  extend    to  those 

alone 
Whom  common  faith  more  strictly  made 

their  own; 
A  sort  of  Doyes  were  hous'd  too  near  their 

hall,  2240 

Who  cross  the  proyerb,  and  abound  with 

gaU. 
Tho'  some,  't  is  true,  are  passiyely  inclined, 
The  greater  part  degenerate  from  their 

kind; 
Voracious  birds,  that  hotly  bill  and  breed. 
And  largely  drink,  because  on  salt  they 

feed. ' 
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Small  gain  from  them  their   boimteous' 

owner  draws; 
Yet,  bound  by  promise,  he  supports  their 

cause, 
As  corporations  privileged  by  laws. 

**  That  house  which  harbor  to  their  kind 

affords 
Was  built,  long  since,  Grod  knows,  for  better 

birds;  3250 

But  flutt'ring  there,  they  nestle  near  the ' 

throne, 
And  lodge  in  habitations  not  their  own. 
By  their  high  crow  and  corny  gizzards 

known.      Ij 
Like  Harpies,  th^V  could  scent  a  plenteous 

board,      '7 
Then  to  be  sure  they  never  fail'd  their  lord: 
The  rest  was  form,  and  bare  attendance 

paid; 
They  drunk,  and  eat,  and  grudgiiu^ly  obey 'd. 
The  more  they  fed,  they  raven^  still  for 

more; 
They  drain'd  from  Dan,  and  left  Beersheba 

poor.  2259 

All  this  they  had  by  law,  and  none  repin'd; 
The  preference  was  but  due  to  Levi's  Kind; 
But  when  some   lay-preferment    fell    by 

chance. 
The  gourmands  made  it  their  inheritance. 
When  once  possessed,  they  never  quit  their 

claim; 
For  then  'tis  sanctified  to  Heav'n's  high 

name; 
And,  hallowed  thus,  they  cannot  give  con- 
sent 
The  gift  should  be  profan'd  by  worldly 

management. 
"  Their  flesh  was  never  to  the  table  serv'd ; 
Tho'  't  is  not  thence  inferred  the  birds  were 

starved;  2269 

But  that  their  master  did  not  like  the  food. 
As  rank,  and  breeding  melancholy  blood. 
Nor  did  it  with  his  gracious  nature  suit, 
Ev'n  tho'  they  were  not  Doves,  to  persecute; 
Yet  he  refus'd  (nor  could  they  take  of- 
fense) 
Their  glutton  kind  should  teach  him  absti- 
nence. 
Nor    consecrated    grain    their    wheat    he 

thought. 
Which,  new  from  treading,  in  their  bills 

they  brought; 
But  left  his  hinds  each  in  his  private  pow'r, 
That  those  who  like  the  bran  might  leave 

the  flour. 


He  for  himself,  and  not  for  others,  chose,  2280 
Nor  would  he  be  impos'd  on,  nor  impose; 
But  in  their  faces  his  devotion  paid, 
And  sacrifice  with  solemn  rites  was  made, 
And  sacred  incense  on  his  altars  laid. 
"  Besides  these  jolly  birds,  whose  crops 
impure 
Repaid    their    commons    with    their    salt 


4 


Another  farm  he  had  behind  his  house, 
Not  overstocked,  but  barely  for  his  use; 
Wherein  his  poor  domestic  poultry  fed. 
And  from  his  pious  hands  receiv'd  their 

bread.  2290 

Our    pamper'd    Pigeons,   with   malignant 

eyes. 
Beheld  these  inmates,  and  their  nurseries: 
Tho'  hard  their  fare,  at  ev'ning  and  at 

mom, 
A  cruse  of  water  and  an  ear  of  com; 
Yet  still  they  grudg'd  that  modicum,  and 

thought 
A  sheaf  in  ev'ry  single  grain  was  brought: 
Fain  would  they  filch  t£it  little  food  away, 
While  unrestrain'd  those   happy  gluttons 

prey. 
And  much  they  griev'd  to  see  so  nigh  their 

hall 
The  bird  that  wam'd  St.  Peter  of  his  fall; 
That  he  should  raise  his  miter'd  crest  on 

high,  2301 

And  clap  his  wings,  and  call  his  family 
To  sacred  rites;  and  vex  th'  ethereal  powers 
With  midnight  matins  at  uncivil  hours: 
Nay  more,  his  quiet  neighbors  should  mo- 
lest. 
Just  in  the  sweetness  of  their  morning  re^.. 
"  Beast  of  a  bird,  supinely  when  he  might 
Lie  snug  and  sleep,  to  rise  before  the  light  I 
What  if  his  dull  forefathers  us'd  that  cry. 
Could  he  not  let  a  bad  example  die  ?      23x0 
The  world  was  &ll'n  into  an  easier  way; 
This  age  knew  better  than  to  fast  and  pray. 
Grood  sense  in  sacred  worship  would  appear 
So  to  begin,  as  they  might  end  the  year. 
Such  feats  in  former  times  had  wrought 

the  falls 
Of  crowing  Chanticleers  in  cloister'd  walls. 
Expell'd  for  this,  and   for  their  lands, ' 

they  fled; 
And  sister  Partlet,  with  her  hooded  head. 
Was  hooted  hence,  because  she  would  not 

pray  abed. 
The  way  to  win  the  restiff  world  to  €r€>d,' 
Was  to  lay  by  the  disciplining  rod,  2321 
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UnnatiiTal    fasts,  Imd    foreign    forms    of 

pray'r: 
Religion  frights  us  with  a  mien  severe. 
T  is  prudence  to  reform  her  into  ease, 
And  put  her  in  midress  to  make  her  pleas: 
A  lively  faith  will  bear  aloft  the  mino. 
And  leave  the  luggage  of  good  works  be- 
hind. 
''Such    doctrines    in    the    Pigeon-house 
were  taught: 
You  need  not  ask  how  wondrously  they 
wrought;  3329 

But  sure  the  common  cry  was  all  for  these, 
Whose  life  and  precept   both  encourag'd 


Tet  fearing  those  alluring  baits  might  fail, 
And  holy  deeds  o'er  all  their  arts  prevail; 
(For  vice,  tho'  frontless,  and  of  hardened 

face. 
Is  daunted  at  the  sight  of  awful  grace,) 
An  hideous  figure  of  their  foes  they  drew, 
Nor  lines,  nor  looks,  nor  shades,  nor 

colors  true; 
And  this  grotesque  design  exposed  to 

pubuc  view. 
One  would  have  thought  it  some  Egyi>- 

tian  piece. 
With  gaiden-gods,  and  barking  deities. 
More  thick  than  Ptolemy  has  stuck  the 

skies.  2341 

All  so  perverse  a  draught,  so  far  unlike. 
It  was  no  libel  where  it  meant  to  strike: 
Yet  still  the  daubing  pleas'd,  and  great  and 

To  view  the  monster,  crowded  Pigeon-hall. 
There  Chanticleer  was  drawn  upon  his  knees 
Adoring  shrines,  and  stocks  of  sainted  trees ; 
And  by  him,  a  misshapen,  ugly  race; 
The  curse  of  Grod  was  seen  on  ev'ry  face: 
No  Holland  emblem  could  that  malice 
mend,  2350 

But  still  the  worse  the  look,  the  fitter  for  a 
fiend. 
**  The  master  of  the  farm,  displeas'd  to 
find 
So  mneh  of  rancor  in  so  mild  a  kind, 
Enqnir'd  into  the  cause,  and  came  to  know 
The  Ptasive  Church  had  struck  the  fore- 
most blow; 
With  groundless  fears,  and   jealousies 

possess'd. 
As  if  this  troublesome  intruding  guest 
Would  drive  the  birds  of  Venus  from 

their  nest: 
A  deed  his  inborn  equity  abhorr'd; 


But  Interest  will  not  trust,  tho'  God  should 
plight  his  word.  2360 

*'  A  law,  the  source  of  many  future  harms, 
Had  banish'd  all  the  poultry  from  the  farms ; 
With  loss  of  Ufe,  if  any  should  be  found 
To  crow  or  peck  on  this  forbidden  ground. 
That  bloody  statute  chiefly  was  design'd 
For  Chanticleer  the  white,  of  clergy  kind; 
But  after-malice  did  not  long  forget 
The  lay  that  wore  the  robe  and  coronet. 
For  them,  for  their  inferiors  and  allies, 
Their  foes  a  deadly  shibboleth  devise:    2370 
By  which  unrighteously  it  was  decreed 
That  none  to  trust,  or  profit,  should  suc- 
ceed, 
Who  would  not  swallow  first  a  poisonous 

wicked  weed; 
Or  that,  to  which  old  Socrates  was  curst. 
Or  henbane   juice  to  swell  'em  till  they 

burst. 
The  patron  (as  in  reason)  thought  it  hard  ^ 
To  see  this  inquisition  in  his  yard,  I 

By  which  the  sovereign  was  of  subjects'  | 
use  debarr'd.  J 

**  All  gentle  means  he  tried,  which  might 
withdraw 
Th^  effects  of  so  unnatural  a  law;  2380 

But  still  the  Dove-house  obstinately  stood 
Deaf  to  their  own,  and  to  their  neighbors' 

good; 
And  which  wcu  toarse  (if  any  worse  could  be), 
Repented  of  their  boasted  loyalty: 
Now  made  the  champions  of  a  cruel  cause. 
And  drunk  with  fumes   of   popular   ap- 
plause; 
For  those  whom  God  to  ruin  has  design'd. 
He  fits  for  fate,  and   first  destroys  their 
mind. 
*'  New  doubts  indeed  they  daily  strove  to 
raise. 
Suggested  dangers,  interpos'd  delays;    2390 
And  emissary  Pigeons  had  in  store, 
Such  as  the  Meccan  prophet  us'd  of  yore. 
To  whisper  counsels  in  their  patron's  ear; 
And  veii'd  their  false  advice  with  zealous 

fear. 
The  master  smil'd  to  see  'em  work  in  vain 
To  wear  him  out,  and  make  an  idle  reign: 
He  saw,  but  suffer'd  their  protractive  lurts, 
And  strove  by  mildness  to  reduce  their 

hearts; 

But  they  abus'd  that  grace  to  make  allies,  ^ 

And  fondly  dos'd  with  former  enemies;    I 

For  fools  are  double  fools,  endeaVring  to  | 

be  wise.  moi  J 
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"  After  a  grave  oonsult  what  course  were 

best, 
One,  more  mature  in  foU^  than  the  rest, 
Stood  up,  and  told  'em,  with  his  head  aside, 
That  desp'rate  cures  must  be  to  desp'rate 

ills  applied; 
And  therefore,  since  their  main  impending 

fear 
Was  fromth'  encreasing  race  of  Chanticleer, 
Some  potent  bird  of  prey  they  ought  to  find 
A  foe  profess'd  to  him  and  ail  hu  kind: 
Some  haggard  Hawk,  who  had  her  eyry 

nigl^  8410 

Well  pounc'd  to  fasten,  and  well  wing'd  to 

fly; 

One  they  might  trust  their  common  wrongs 

to  wreak: 
The  Musket,  and  the  Coystrel  were  too 

weak, 
Too  fierce  the  Falcon.  —  'But,  above  the 

rest, 
The  noble  Buzzard  ever  pleas'd  me  best; 
Of  small  renown,  't  is  true;  for,  not  to  lie, 
We  call  him  but  a  Hawk  by  courtesy. 
I  know  he  haunts  the  Pigeon-house  and 

&irm. 
And  more,  in  time  of  war,  has  done  us 

harm; 
But  all  his  hate  on  trivial  points  depends: 
Give  up  our  forms,  and  we  shall  soon  be 

friends.  3421 

For  Pigeons'  flesh  he  seems  not  much  to 

care; 
Cramm'd  Chickens  are  a  more  delicious 

fare. 
On  this  high  potentate,  without  delay, 
I  wish  you  would  confer  the  sovereign 

sway: 
Petition  him  t'  accept  the  government, 
And  let  a  splendid  embassy  be  sent.' 
''This  pithy  speech  prevailed,  and  all 

agreed, 
Old  enmities  forgot,  the  Buzzard  should 

succeed. 
"  Their  welcome  suit  was  granted  soon  * 

as  heard,  2430 

His  lodgings  fnmish'd,  and  a  train  pre-  I 

With  B's  upon  their  breast,  appointed  for 
his  guard. 

He  came,  and,  crown'd  with  great  solem- 
nity, 

*  God  save  King  Buzzard  f '  was  the  gen'ral 
cry. 
"A  portly  prince,  and  goodly  to  the  sight. 


He  seem'd  a  son  of  AniCk  for  his  height: 
Like  those  whom  stature  did  to  crowns 

prefer; 
Black-brow'd,    and    bluff,   like    Homer's 

Jupiter; 
Broad-back'd,  and  brawiby-built  for  love's 

delight, 
A  prophet  f orm'd  to  make  a  female  prose- 
lyte. 3440 
A  theologue  more  by  need  than  genial  bent; 
By  breeding  sharp,  by  nature  confident. 
Int'rest  in  all  his  actions  was  discem'd; 
More  leam'd  than  honest,  more  a  wit  than 

leam'd; 
Or  forc'd  by  fear,  or  by  his  profit  led, 
Or  both  conjoin'di,  his  native  clime  he  fled; 
But  brought  the  virtues  of  his  heav'n  along, 
A  fair  behavior,  and  a  fluent  tongue. 
And  yet  with  all  his  arts  he  could  not 

thrive; 
The  most  unlucky  parasite  alive.  3450 

Loud  praises  to  prepare  his  paths  he  sent. 
And  then  himself  pursued  his  compliment; 
But,  by  reverse  of  fortune  chas'd  away. 
His  gifts  no  longer  than  their  author  stay: 
He  shakes  the  dust  against  th'  ungrateKd 

race. 
And  leaves  the  stench  of  ordures  in  the 

'  place. 
Oft  has  he  fiatter'd  and  blasphem'd  the 

same. 
For  in  his  rage  he  spares  no  sov'reign's 

name; 
The  hero  and  the  tyrant  chanse  their  style 
By  the  same  measure  that  &ey  frown  or 

smile.  3460 

When  well  receiv'd  by  hospitable  foes. 
The  kiiidness  he  returns,  is  to  expose: 
For  courtesies,  tho'  undeserved  and  great,  ^ 
No  g^titude  in  felon-minds  beffet;  I 

As  tribute  to  his  wit,  the  churl  receives  | 

the  treat.  J 

His  praise  of  foes  is  venomously  nioe;       *] 
So  touch'd,  it  turns  a  virtue  to  a  vice:        > 
A  Greek,  and  bountiful,  foretoams  us  tiaice.  J 
Sev'n  sacraments  he  wisely  does  disown. 
Because  he  knows  confession  stands  for 

one ;  2470 

Where  sins  to  sacred  silence  are  convey'd, 
And  not  for  fear,  or  love,  to  be  betray  d: 
But  he,  uncall'd,  his  patron  to  control, 
Divulg'd  the  secret  whispers  of  his  soul; 
Stood  forth  th'  accusing   Sathan  of    his 

crimes. 
And  offer'd  to  the  Moloch  of  the  timee.        \ 
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Ftompt  to  assail,  and  careless  of  defense, 
LiTiilneiable  in  his  impudence, 
He  dares  the  world;  and,  eager  of  a  name. 
He  thrusts  about,  and  jostles  into  fame. 
Frontless  and  satire-proof  he  sconrs  the 

streets,  2481 

And  runs  an  Indian  mnok  at  all  he  meets. 
So  fond  of  lond  report,  that  not  to  miss 
Of  being  known  (his  last  and  utmost  bliss) 
He  rather  would  be  known  for  what  he  is.  _ 
"  Such  was,  and  is  the  Captain  of  the  ^ 

Test, 
Tho'  half  his  virtues  are  not  here  ex- 

press'd; 
The  modesty  of  fame  conceals  the  rest. 
The  spleenful  Pigeons  never  could  create 
A  prince  more  proper  to  revenge   their 

hate:  2496* 

Indeed,  more  proper  to  revenge,  than  save; 
A  king  whom  in  his  wrath  th'  Almighty 

gave: 
For  all  the  grace  the  landlord  had  allow*d,  *" 
But  made  the  Buzzard  and  the  Pigeons 

pnftid; 
Gave  tune  to  tbL  their  friends,  and  to  se- 
duce the  crowd. 
They  long  their  fellow-subjects  to  in- 

thral. 
Their  patron's  promise  into  question  call. 
And  vainly  think  he  meant  to  make  'em 

lords  of  all. 
'^  False  fears  their  leaders  fail'd  not  to 

su^st. 
As  if  the  Doves  were  to  be  dispossess'd; 
Nor  siffhs,  nor  groans,  nor  goggling  eyes 

did  want,  2501 

For  now  the  Hgeons  too  had  leam'd  to  cant. 
The  house  of  pray'r  is  stock'd  with  large 

encrease; 
Nor  doors,  nor  windows  can  contain  the 

press: 
For  birds  of  ev'ry  feather  fill  th'  abode; 
Ev'n  atheists  out  of  envy  own  a  Grod: 
And,  reeking  from  the  stews,  adult'rers 

come. 
Like  Goths  and  Vandals  to  demob'sh  Rome. 
That  Conscience  which  to  all  their  crimes 

was  mute 
Now  calls  aloud,  and  cries  to  persecute; 
No  rigor  of  the  laws  to  be  releas'd,        as" 
And  much  the  less,  because  it  was  their 

lord's  request: 
.They  thought  it  great  their  sovereign  to 

control. 
And  nam'd  their  pride,  nobility  of  soul. 


<*  T  is  true,  the  Pigeons,  and  their  prince 

elect. 
Were  short  of  poVr  their  purpose  to  effect; 
But  with  their  quills  did  all  the  hurt  they 

could, 
And  cuff'd  the  tender  Chickens  from  their 

food: 
And  much  the  Buzzard  in  their  cause  did  ] 

stir,  I 

Tho'  naming  not  the  patron,  to  infer,  3520  | 
With  all  respect,  he  was  a  gross  idolater.  J 
"  But  when  th'  imperial  owner  did  espy 
That  thus  they  tum'd  his  grace  to  villainy. 
Not  suff'ring  wrath  to   cuscompose  his 

mind. 
He  strove  a  temper  for  th'  extremes  to 

find, 
So  to  be  iust,  as  he  might  still  be  kind; 
Then,  all  maturely  weigh'd,  pronounc'd  a 

doom 
Of  sacred  strength  for  ev'ry  age  to  come. 
By  this  the  Doves  their  wealth  and  state 

possess, 
No  rights    infring'd,  but    license    to  op- 
press: 3530 
Such  pow'r  have  they  as  factious  lawyers 

long 
To  crowns  ascrib'd,  that  kings  can  do  no 

wrong. 
But,  since  his  own  domestic  birds  have  tried 
The  dire  effects  of  their  destructive  pride, 
He  deems  that  proof  a  measure  to  the 

rest. 
Concluding  well  within  his  kingly  breast, 
His  fowl  of  nature  too  unjustly  were  op- 

press'd. 
He  therefore  makes  all  birds  of  ev'ry  ^ 

sect 
Free  of  his  farm,  with  promise  to  respect 
Their  sev'ral  kinds  alike,  and  equally  pro- 
tect. 2540  ^ 
His  gracious  edict  the  same  franchise 

yields 
To  all  the  wild  encrease  of  woods  and 

fields. 
And  who  in  rocks  aloof,  and  who  in 

steeples  builds; 
To  Crows  the  like  impartial  grace  affords, 
And  Choughs  and  Daws,  and  such  republic 

bir£i; 
Seeur'd  with  ample  privilege  to  feed. 
Each  has  his  district,  and  his  bounds  de- 
creed: 
Combin'd  in  common  int'rest  with  his  own. 
But  not  to  pass  the  Pigeons'  Rubicon. 
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<<Here   enda  the   reign  of   this  pre- 
tended Dove;  2550 
All  prophecies  aocomplish'd  from  above, 
For  Shiloh  comes  the  scepter  to  remoye. 
Reduced  from  her  imperial  high  abode, 
Like  Dionysius  to  a  private  rod, 
The  Passive  Church,  that  with  pretended 

grace 
Did  her  distinctive  mark  in  duty  place. 
Now  tonch'd,  reviles  her  Maker  to  his 
face. 
**  What  after  happen'd  is  not  hard  to ' 
guess: 
The  small  beginnings  had  a  large  en- 
crease, 
And  arts  and  wealth  succeed  (the  secret 

Xils  of  peace).  2560^ 

the  Doves  repented,  tho'  too  late. 
Become  the  smiths  of  their  own  foolish  fate: 
Nor  did  their  owner  hasten  their  ill  hour; 
But,  sunk  in  credit,  they  decreased  in  pow'r; 
Like  snows   in  warmth   that  mildly  pass 

away. 
Dissolving  in  the  silence  of  decay. 

''The  Buzzard,  not  content  with  equal 

place, 

Invites  the  feather'd  Nimrods  of  his  race, 

To  hide  the  thinness  of  their  flock  from  sight. 

And  all  together  make  a  seeming  goodly 

flight:  3570 


But  each  have  separate  interests  of  their  ow      i; 
Two  Czars  are  one  too  many  for  a  throne^   . 
Nor  can  th'  usurper  long  abstain  from  f 000     .; 
Already  he  has  tasted  Pigeons*  blood. 
And  may  be  tempted  to  his  former  fare. 
When  this   indulgent  lord   shall    late   to 

heaven  repair.  ; 

Bare  benting  times,  and   molting  months 

may  come,  I 

When,  lagging  late,  they  cannot  reach  their 

home; 
Or  rent  in  schism  (for  so  their  fate  decrees) 
Like  the  tumultuous  college  of  the  bees,  2580 
They  fight  their  quarrel,  by  themselves  op- 

press'd: 
The  tyrant  smiles  below,  and  waits  the 

faUing  feast." 
Thus  did  tiie  gentle  Hind  her  fable  end, 
Nor  would  the  Panther  blame  it,  nor  com- 
mend; 
But,  with  affected  yawnings  at  the  dose, 
Seem'd  to  require  her  natural  repose: 
For  now  the  streaky  light  began  to  peep. 
And  setting  stars  admonish'd  both  to  sleep. 
The  dame  withdrew,  and,  wishing  to  her 

guest 
The  peace  of  heav'n,  betook  herself  to 

rest.  2590 

Ten  thousand  angels  on  her  slumbers  wait» 
With  glorious  visions  of  her  future  state. 


A  SONG  FOR  ST.  CECILIAS  DAY, 
1687 

[About  1683  a  musical  society  in  London 
began  the  custom  of  celebrating  November 
22,  the  Feast  of  St.  Cecilia,  the  patroness  of 
music,  by  a  public  concert  Drydexi  wrote  the 
following  ode,  which  was  set  to  music  by  an 
Italian  oomposer,  GKovanni  Battista  Draghi,  for 
the  performance  of  1687.  So  far  as  is  known, 
this  ode  was  first  printed  in  Examen  Poeticunif 
1693.  It  seems  possible,  however,  that  it 
was  published  earlier,  as  a  broadside,  like  its 
greater  successor,  Alexander's  Feast.^ 


Fsoif  harmony,  from  heav'nly  harmony 
This  universal  frame  began: 
When  Nature  underneath  a  heap 

Of  jarring  atoms  lay. 
And  could  not  heave  her  head. 

The  tuneful  voice  was  heard  from  high: 
"  Arise,  ye  more  than  dead." 


Then  cold,  and  hot,  and  moist,  and  dry. 

In  order  to  their  stations  leap. 

And  Music's  pow'r  obey.  r 

From  harmony,  from  heav'nly  harmony 
This  universal  frame  began: 
From  harmony  to  harmony 

Thro'  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  tan. 

The  diapason  dosmg  full  in  Man. 


What    passion    cannot   Music    raise    and 
quell! 
When  Jubal  struck  the  corded  shell. 
His  list'nine  brethren  stood  around. 
And,  wondTing,  on  their  faces  fell 
To  worship  that  celestial  sound.         so 
Less  than  a  god  they  thought  there  could 
not  dwell 
Within  the  hollow  of  that  shell 
That  spoke  so  sweetly  and  so  well. 
What    passion    cannot    Music    raise    and 
quell! 
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m 
The  Trumpet's  loud  oLmgor 

Excites  us  to  aims, 
With  shrill  notes  of  anger, 

And  mortal  alarms. 
The  double  double  double  beat 

Of  the  thund'ring  Drum  30 

Cries:  ''Hark  !  the  foes  come; 
Charge,  charge,  't  is  too  late  to  retreat." 

IV 

The  soft  complaining  Flute 
In  dying  notes  discovers 
The  woes  of  hopeless  lovers, 
Whose  dirge  is  wlusper'd  by  the  warbling 
Lute. 


Sharp  Violins  proclaim 
Their  jealous  pangs,  and  desperation, 
Fmy,  frantic  indignation. 
Depth  of  pains,  and  height  of  passion, 

For  the  fair,  disdainful  dame. 

VI 

But  O  I  what  art  can  teach, 

What  human  voice  can  readi. 
The  sacred  Or^aa's  praise  ? 

Notes  inspiring  holy  love. 
Notes  that  wine  their  heavenly  ways 

To  mend  the  choirs  above. 

vn 
Orpheus  could  lead  the  savage  race; 
Aiid  trees  unrooted  left  their  place. 


Sequacious  of  the  lyre;  50 

But  bright  Cecilia  rais'd  the  wonder  high'r: 
When    to   her   Organ   vocal   breath   was 

giVn, 
An  aneel  heard,  and  straight  appeared. 

Mistaking  earth  for  heav*n. 

Grand  Chorus 
As  from  thepow*r  ofiacred  lays 

The  spheres  began  to  move, 
And  sung  the  great  Creator's  praise 

To  aU  the  blest  above; 
So,  when  the  last  and  dreadful  hour 
This  crumbling  pageant  shaU  devour,  60 
The  Trumpet  sluiU  be  heard  on  high, 
The  dead  shall  live,  the  living  die. 
And  Music  shaU  xmiune  the  sky. 


EPIGRAM   ON    MILTON 

[This  epigram  is  engraved,  without  the 
name  of  the  author,  beneath  the  portrait  of 
Milton  whioh  forms  the  frontispiece  to  Tonaon's 
folio  edition  of  Paradise  Lost,  1688.  Dryden's 
name  is  first  joined  to  it  in  the  second  edition, 
1716,  of  the  Sixth  Part  of  Miscellany  Poems.] 

Three  poets,  in  three  distant  ages  bom, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  England  did  adorn. 
The  first  in  loftiness  of  thought  surpass'd, 
The  next  in  majesty,  in  both  the  last: 
The  force  of  Nature  could  no  farther  go; 
To  make  a  third,  she  join'd  the  former 
two. 
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A   POEM   ON   THE   PRINCE,    BORN   ON   THE   TENTH    OF  JUNE,    1 688 

DU  PabrU  IniigeUi^  et  Bomule,  Vestaque  Mater, 
Qua  Tutotun  Tiberim,  et  JSomana  Palaita  servoi, 
Bune  saltern  everso  FDemm  sueowrere  socio 
Neprohibete:  saiis  jampridem  sanguine  nastro 
Laomedontea  lubmus  perjoria  Trojes. — Vme.  Oeorg,  I. 

[This  poem  celebrates  the  birth  of  a  son  to  James  11  on  Trinity  Sunday,  June  10, 1688.  It 
was  prepared  in  haste  and  licensed  for  the  press  on  June  19.  Two  editions,  one  in  foUo  and  one 
in  quarto,  were  published  by  Tonson  in  1688 ;  a  third,  in  quarto,  was  printed  in  Edinburgh  in 
the  same  year.  Af tor  the  Kevolution  the  poem  was  not  reprinted  until  it  was  included  in 
the  folio  Poems  and  Trandaitions,  1701.] 


OuB  TOWS  are  heard  betimes  I  and  Heaven 

takes  care 
To  grant,  before  we  can  conclude  the  pray'r : 


Preyenting  angels  met  it  half  the  way. 
And  sent  us  back  to  praise,  who  came  to 
pray. 
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Just  on  the  day,  when  the  high-mounted 
sun 
Did  farthest  in  his  northern  progress  run, 
He  bended  forward,  and  ey'n  strotch'd  the 

sphere 
Beyond  the  limits  of  the  lengthen'd  year, 
To  view  a  brighter  son  in  Britain  bom; 
That  was  the  business  of  his  longest 
mom;  lo 

The  glorious  object  seen,  'twas  time  to 
turn. 
Departing  Spring  could  only  stay  to' 
shed 
Her  bloomy  beauties  on  the  genial  bed, 
But  left  the  manly  Summer  in  her  stead,  ^ 
With  timely  fruit  the  longing  land  to  cheer, 
And  to  fulfil  the  promise  of  the  year. 
Betwixt  two  seasons  comes  th'  auspicious 

heir. 
This  age  to  blossom,  and  the  next  to  bear, 
(a)  Last  solemn  Sabbath  saw  the  Church 
attend; 
The  Paraclete  in  fiery  pomp  descend;       so 
But  when  his  wondrous  (b)  octave  roU'd 

again, 
He  brought  a  royal  infant  in  his  train. 
So  great  a  blessing  to  so  good  a  king. 
None  but    th'  Eternal  Comforter    could 
bring. 
Or  did  the  mighty  Trinity  conspire. 
As  once,  in  council  to  create  our  sire  ? 
It  seems  as  if  they  sent  the  newborn  g^est 
To  wait  on  the  procession  of  their  fea^t; 
And  on  their  sacred  anniverse  decreed      39 
To  stamp  their  imaee  on  the  promised  seed. 
Three  realms  united,  and  on  one  bestow'd, 
An  emblem  of  their  mystic  union  show'd: 
The  Mighty  Trine  the  triple  empire  shar'd. 
As  every  person  would  have  one  to  guard. 

Hail,  son  of  pray'rs,  by  holy  violence 
Drawn  down  from  heav'n;  but  long  be  ban- 
ished thence, 
And  late  to  thy  paternal  skies  retire  I 
To  mend  our  crimes  whole  ages  would  re- 
quire; 
To  change  th'  inveterate  habit  of  our  sins, 
And  finish  what  thy  godlike  sire  begins.  40 
Kind  HeaVn,  to  make  us  Englishmen  again, 
No  less  can  eive  us  than  a  patriarch's  reign. 
The  saered  cradle  to  your  charge  receive. 
Ye  seraphs,  and  by  turns  the  guard  relieve; 
Thy  father's  angel,  and  thy  father  join, 
To  keep  possession,  and  secure  the  line; 

(a)  Whit  BondAT. 

(b)  Trinity  SoiuUy. 


But  long  defer  the  honors  of  thy  fate: 
Great  may  they  be  like  his,  like  his  be  late; 
That  James  this  running  century  may  view. 
And  give  his  son  an  auspice  to  ike  new.    50 
Our  wants  exact  at  least  that  moderate ' 

stay: 
For  see  the  (c)  Dragon  winged  on  his 

way. 
To  watch  the  (d)  travail,  and  devour  the 

prey. 
Or,  if  allusions  may  not  rise  so  high, 
Thus,  when  Alcides  rais'd  his  infant  cry. 
The  snakes  besieg'd  his  young  divinity; 
But  vainly  with  tiieir  forked  tongues  they 

threat. 
For  opposition  makes  a  hero  ereat. 
To  needful  succor  all  the  good  will  run. 
And  Jove  assert  the  godhead  of  his  son.   60 

O  still  repining  at  your  present  state, 
Grudging  yourselves  the  benefits  of  &te, 
Look  up^  and  read  in  characters  of  light 
A  blessmg  sent  you  in  your  own  despite. 
The  manna  falls,  yet  that  celestial  bread 
Like  Jews  you  munch,  and  murmur  while 

you  feed. 
May  not  your  fortune  be  like  theirs,  exil'd. 
Yet  fortv  years  to  wander  in  the  wild; 
Or  if  it  be,  may  Moses  live  at  least. 
To  lead  you  to  the  verge  of  promis'd  rest.  70 
Tho'   poets   are   not  prophets,  to  fore- 
know 
What  plants  will  take  the  blight,  and  what 

will  grow, 
By  tracing  Heav'n  his  footsteps  may  be 

found: 
Behold  I  how  awfully  he  walks  the  round ! 
God  is  abroad,  and,  wondrous  in  his  ways. 
The  rise  of  empires  and  their  fall  surveys; 
More  (might  I  say)  than  with  an  usual 

eye. 
He  sees  his  bleeding  Church  in  ruin  lie, 
And  hears  the  souls  of  saints  beneath  his 

altar  cry. 

Already  has  he  lifted  high  the  (e)  sign,    &> 
Which  crown'd   the    conquering   arms  of 

Constantino: 
The  (f )  moon  grows  pale  at  that  presaging 

sight. 
And  half  her  train  of  stars  have  lost  their 

light 

(0)  Ailoding  only  to  the  OommonwMdth  party,  hwre 
■ad  in  other  plftoei  of  the  poem. 
'■'  Rer.  xii,4. 
Thecroee. 
The  oieaeeDt,  which  the  Torki  bear  for  their 
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Behold  another  (g)  Sjlrester,  to  bless 
Hie  sacred  standard,  and  secure  suocess; 
Large  of  his  treasures,  of  a  soul  so  great, 
As  fills  and  crowds  his  uniyersal  seat. 
Now  view  at  home  a  (h)  second  Con- 
stantino; 
(The  former,  too,  was  of  the  British  line;) 
Has  not  his  healing  balm  your  breaches 
dos'd,  90 

Whose  exile  many  sought,  and  few  oppos'd  ? 
Or  did  not  Heav  n  by  its  eternal  doom 
Permit  those  evils,  that  this  good  might 

come? 
So  manifest,  that  ev'n  the  moon-ey'd  sects 
See  whom  and  whcU  this  ProTidence  pro- 
tects. 
Methinks,  had  we   within  our  minds  no 

more 
Than   that    one    shipwrack   on  the  fatal 

(i)  ore, 
That  only   thought    may  make   us  think 

again, 
What  wonders  Grod  reserves  for  such  a 

reig^. 
To   dream    that   chance  his  preservation 
wrought,  100 

Were  to  think  Noah  was  preserved   for 

naught; 
Or  the  surviving  eiffht  were  not  design'd 
To  people  earth,  and  to  restore  their  kind. 
When  humbly  on  the  royal  babe  we  gaze, 
The  manly  lines  of  a  majestic  face 
Give  awful  joy:  't  is  paradise  to  look 
On  the  fair  frontispiece  of  Nature's  book; 
If  the  first  opening  page  so  charms  the  sight. 
Think  how  th'  mifolded  volume  will  de- 
light! 
See  how  the  venerable  infant  lies         no 
In  early  pomp;  how  thro'  the   mother's 

eyes 
The  father's  soul,  with  an  undaunted  view. 
Looks  out,  and  takes  our  homage  as  his 

due. 
See  on  his  future  subjects  how  he  smiles. 
Nor  meanly  flatters,  nor  with  craft  be- 
guiles; 
Bat  with  an  open  face,  as  on  his  throne, 
Assures  our  birthrights  and  assumes  his 
own. 
Bom  in  broad  daylight,  that  th'  ungrate- 
ful rout 
May  find  no  room  for  a  remaining  doubt; 

(g)  The  Pope  in  tlie  time  of  Oonrtutine  the  Ozeat, 
ainf  to  the  Pieeaut  Fope. 
^KfawJeaeethef 
QTheLeminoiiOre. 


Truth,  which  itself  is  light,  does  darkness 

shun,  X20 

And  the  true  eaglet  safely  dares  the  sun. 
(j)  Fain  would  the  fiends  have  made  a 

dubious  birth, 
Loth   to  confess  the   godhead  doth'd  in 

earth; 
But  sickened,  after  all  their  baffied  lies, 
To  find  an  heir  apparent  of  the  skies, 
Abandon'd    to    despair,    still    may    they 

grudge. 
And,  owning   not    the  Savior,  prove   the 

judge. 
Not  ereat  (k)  .^2neas  stood  in  plainer 

&y, 

When,  the  dark  mantling  mist  dissolv'd 

awi^,  129 

He  to  the  Tynans  shew'd  his  sudden  face. 
Shining  with  all  his  goddess  mother's  grace: 
For  she  herself  had  made  his  countiiance 

bright, 
Breath'd  honor  on  his  eyes,  and  her  own 

purple  light. 
If  our  victorious  (1)  Edward,  as  they  say. 
Gave  Wales  a  prince  on  that  propitious  day, 
Why  may  not  years  revolving  with  his  fate  • 
Produce  his  like,  but  with  a  longer  date  ? 
One  who  may  carry  to  a  distant  shore 
The  terror  that  his  fam'd  forefather  bore  ? 
But  why  should  James  or  his  young  hero 

stay  ^  140 

For  slight  presages  of  a  name  or  day  ? 
We  need  no  £d¥rard's  fortune  to  adorn 
That  happy  moment  when  our  prince  was 

bom: 
Our  prince  adorns  his  day,  and  ages  hence 
Shall   wish  his  birthday  for  some  future 

prince, 
(m)  Great  Michael,  prince  of  all  th'  ethe- 
real hosts, 
And   whate'er   inborn    saints  our  Britain 

boasts; 
And  thou,  (n)  th'  adopted  patron  of  our 

isle. 
With  cheerful  aspects  on  this  infant  smile: 
The  pledge  of  neaVn,  which,  dropping 

from  above,  150 

Secures  our  bliss,  and  reconciles  hb  love. 

Enough  of  ills  our  dire  rebellion  wrought, 
When,  to  the  dregs,  we  drank  the  bitter 

draught; 

)  AUnding  to  the  temptationB  in  the  wllderaeas. 

0  Yirgfl,  JEneid  I. 

1)  Edward  the  BlMk  Prince,  born  on  Trinity  Sunday, 
m)  Ihe  motto  of  the  poem  explAin'd. 
|n)  St.  Qtmge. 


[^. 
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Then  airy  atoms  did  in  plagues  conspire^  1 
Nor  did  th'  ayengin?  angel  yet  retire,  [ 
But  pnrg'd  our  stul  encreasing  crimes 


with  fire. 


Then  perjur'd  Plots,  the  still  impending 
Test, 

And  worse  —  hut  charity  conceals  the  rest: 

Here  stop  the  current  of  the  sanguine  flood; 

Require  not,  gracious  God,  thy  martyrs* 
hlood;  i6o 

But  let  their  dying  pangs,  their  living  toil, 

Spread  a  rich  harvest  thro'  their  native  soil: 

A  harvest  ripening  for  another  reign. 

Of  which  this  royal  habe  may  reap  the 
grain. 
Enough  of  early  saints  one  womb  has 
giv'n; 

Enough  encreas'd  the  family  of  heav'n: 

Let  them  for  his  and  our  atonement  go; 

And  reigning  blest  above,  leave  him  to  rule 
below. 
Enough  already  has  the  year  f oreslow*d 

His  wonted  course,  the  seas  have  over- 
flowed, 170 

The  meads  were  floated  with  a  weeping 
spring. 

And  frighten'd  birds  in  woods  forgot  to 
sing; 

The  strong-limb'd  steed  beneath  his  harness 
faints, 

An4  the  same  shiv'ring  sweat  his  lord  at- 
taints. 

When  will  the  minister  of  wrath  give  o'er  ? 

Behold  him,  at  (o)  Araunah's  threshing- 
floor: 

He  stops,  and  seems  to  sheathe  his  flaming 
brand, 

Pleas'd  with  burnt  incense  from  our  David's 
hand. 

David  has  bought  the  Jebusite's  abode, 

And  rais'd  an  altar  to  the  living  God.       180 
Heav'n,  to  reward  him,  make  his  joys  ~ 
sincere; 

No  future  ills  nor  accidents  appear, 

To  sully  and  pollute  the  sacred  infant's 
year  I 

Five  months  to  discord  and  debate  were 
giv'n: 

He  sanctifies  the  yet  remaining  sev'n. 

Sabbath  of  months  I  henceforth  in  him  be 
blest, 

And  prelude  to  the  realm's  perpetual  rest ! 
Let  his  baptismal  drops  for  us  atone; 

(o)  AUnding  to  the  pMnge  in  the  Firat  Book  of  Kingi 
xzIy,  20. 


Lustrations  for  (p)  offenses  not  his  own. 
Let  Conscience,  which  is  Int'rest  ill  dis- 

g^uis'd,  190 

In  the  same  font  be  cleans'd,  and  all  the 

land  baptiz'd. 
(q)Unnam'a  as  yet;  at  least  unknown  to 

fame: 
Is  there  a  strife  in  heav'n  about  his  name  ? 
Where  every  famous  predecessor  vies. 
And  makes  a  faction  for  it  in  the  skies  ? 
Or  must  it  be  reserv'd  to  thought  alone  ? 
Such  was  the  sacred  (r)  Tetragrammatan, 
Things  worthy  silence  must  not  be  reveal'd : 
Thus  the  true  name  of  (s)  Rome  was  kept 

concealed, 
To  shun  the  spells  and  sorceries  of  those 
Who  durst  her  infant  Majesty  oppose.      201 
But  when  his  tender  strength  in  time  shall 

rise 
To  dare  ill  tongues,  and  fascinating  eyes; 
This  isle,  which  hides  the  little  thund'rer's 

fame, 
Shall  be  too  narrow  to  contain  his  name: 
Th'  artillery  of    heaven   shall  make   him 

known; 
(t)  Crete  could  not  hold  the  god,  when  Jove 

was  grown. 
As  Jove^  (u)  increase,  who  from  his 

brain  was  bom. 
Whom  arms  and  arts  did  equally  adorn, 
Free  of  the  breast  was  bred,  whose  milky 

taste  a  10 

Minerva's  name  to  Venus  haddebas'd; 
So  this  imperial  babe  rejects  the  food 
That  mixes  monarchs'  with  plebeian  blood : 
Food  that  his  inborn  courage  might  control, 
Extin^sh  all  the  father  in  his  soul. 
And,  for  his  Estian  race,  and  Saxon  strain. 
Might  reproduce  some  second  Richard's 

reign. 
Mildness  he  shares  from  both  his  parents' 

blood, 
But  kings  too  tame  are  despicably  good: 
Be  this  the  mixture  of  this  regal  cluld,    aao 
By  nature  manly,  but  by  virtue  mild. 
Thus  far  the  furious  transport  of  the 

news 
Had  to  prophetic  madness  fir'd  the  Muse; 

Cp)  OrigUuJ  Bin. 

iq)  The  prince  chriate&*d,  bat  not  nam'd. 

(r)  JehoT»h,  or  the  name  of  God,  unlawful  to  be  pro- 
nounc'd  by  the  Jews. 

(■)  Some  authors  say  that  the  true  name  of  Rome  waa 
kept  a  Mcret :  Ne  hokea  inauUamentU  deot  elieerent. 

(t)  Candle,  where  Jupiter  was  bom  and  bred  aecretly. 

(n)  Pallas,  or  Iflnerya,  said  by  the  poets  to  have  been 
bred  up  by  hand. 
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Madness  ungoyemable,  anmspir'd, 

Swift  to  foretell  whateyer  she  desir'd. 

Was  it  for  me  the  dark  abyss  to  tread, 

And  read  the  book  which  angels  cannot 
read? 

How  was  I  ponish'd,  when  the  (y)  sudden 
blast 

The  face  of  heay'n  and  onr  young  sun  o'er- 
castf 

Fame,  the  swift  ill,  encreasing  as  she  roll'd, 

Disease,  despair,  and  death,  at  three  re- 
prises told:  231 

At  three  insulting  strides  she  stalk'd  the 
town. 

And,  like  contagion,  struck  the  loyal  down. 

Down    fell    the    winnow'd    wheat;     but, 
mounted  high^ 

The  whirlwind  bore  the  chaff,  and  hid  the 
sky. 

Here  black  rebellion  shooting  from  be- 
low, 

(As  earth's  (w)  gigantic  brood  by  mo- 
ments grow,) 

And  here  the  sons  of  Grod  are  petrified 
with  woe: 

An  apoplez  of  grief !  so  low  were  driy'n 

The  saints,  as  hardly  to  defend  their  heay'n. 

As,  when  pent  yapors  run  their  hollow 

round,  341 

Earthquakes,  which  are  conynlsions  of  the 
ground, 

Break  bellowing  forth,  and  no  confinement 
brook. 

Till  the  third  settles  what  the  former  shook; 

Such  heayings  had  our  souls;  till,  slow  and 
late. 

Our  life  with  his  retum'd,  and  faith  pre- 
yail'd  on  fate: 

By  prayers  the  mighty  blessing  was   im- 
plor'd. 

To  pray'rs  was  granted,  and  by  pray'rs  re- 
stor'd. 
So,  ere  the  (z)  Shunammite  a  son  con- 
ceiy'd. 

The    porophet  promis'd,  and  the  wife  be- 
lieVd.  350 

A  son  was  sent,  the  son  so  much  desir'd; 

But  soon  upon  the  mother's  knees  expir'd. 

The  troubled  Seer  approach'd  the  mourn- 
ful door, 

Ran,  pray'd,  and  sent  his  past'ral  staff  be- 
fore, 
(▼)  Tha  sudden  Ulm  report  of  the  prince^a  death. 
( w)  Thoee  giante  we  f eign'd  to  have  grown  fifteen  ellB 
day. 
In  the  Second  Book  of  Kinga  ir. 


«^^, 


Then  stretch'd  his  limbs  upon  the  child,  and 

moum'd, 
Till  warmth,  and  breath,  and  a  new  soul 

retum'd. 
Thus  Mercy  stretches  out  her  hand,  and 

sayes 
Desponding  Peter  sinking  in  the  waves. 

As  when  a  sudden  storm  of  hail  and  rain 
Beats  to  the  ground    the  yet   unbearded 

grain,  260 

Think  not  the  hopes  of  haryest  are  destroyed 
On  the  flat  field,  and  on  the  naked  yoid; 
The  light,  imloaded  stem,  from  tempest 

freed. 
Will  raise  the  youthful  honors  of  his  head; 
And,  soon  restored  by  natiye  yigor,  bear 
The  timely  product  of  the  bounteous  year. 

Nor  yet  conclude  all  fiery  trials  past: 
For  Heay'n  will  exercise  us  to  the  last; 
Sometimes  will  check  us  in  our  full  career. 
With  doubtful  blessings,  and  with  mingled 

fear;  170 

That,  still  depending  on  his  daily  grace. 
His  eyery  mercy  for  an  alms  may  pass; 
With  sparing  hands  will  diet  us  to  good, 
Preyenting  surfeits  of  our  pomper'd  blood. 
So  feeds  the  mother  bird  her  craying  young 
With  little  morsels,  and  delays  'em  long. 

True,  this  last  blessing  was  a  royal  feast; 
But  where 's  the  wedding  garment  on  the 

guest? 
Our  manners,  as  religion  were  a  dream. 
Are  such  as  teach  the  nations  to  blaspheme. 
In  lusts  we  wallow,  and  with  pride  we  swell. 
And  injuries  with  injuries  repel;  38a 

Prompt  to  reyenge,  not  daring  to  forgiye. 
Our  liyes  unteach  the  doctrine  we  beUeye. 
Thus  Israel  sinn'd,  impenitently  hard. 
And  vainly  thought  the  (y)  present  ark 

their  guard ; 
But  when  the  haughty  Philistines  appear,  ^ 
They  fled,  abandon'd  to  their  foes  ana  fear;  I 
Their  Crod  was  absent,  tho'  his  ark  was  | 

there.  J 

Ah !  lest  our  crimes   should    snatch  this 

pledge  away  390 

And  make  our  joys  the  blessing  of  a  day  ! 
For  we  have  sinn'd  him  hence,  and  that  he 

lives, 
God  to  his  promise,  not  our  practice  gives. 
Our  crimes  would  soon  weigh  down  the 

guilty  scale. 
But  James,  and  Mary,  and  the  Church  pre- 
vail. 

(7)  1  Samuel  !▼,  10. 
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Nor  (z)  Amalek  can  rout  the  chosen  bands, 
While  Hur  and  Aaron  hold  up  Moses'  hands. 

S  Hying  well,  let  us  secure  his  days, 
rate  in  hopes,  and  humble  in  our  ways. 
No  force  the  freebom  spirit  can  constrain, 
But  charity  and  g^at  examples  gain.      301 
Forgiveness  is  our  thanks  for  such  a  day, 
'T  is  godlike  Grod  in  his  own  coin  to  pay. 
But  you,  propitious  queen,  translated 

here, 
From  your   mild    heay'n,  to  rule  our 

rugged  sphere, 
Beyond  the  sunny  walks,  and  circling 

year: 

You,  wno  your  native  climate  have  bereft 
Of  all  the  virtues,  and  the  vices  left; 
Whom  piety  and  beauty  make  their  boast, 
Tho'  beautiful  is  well  m  pious  lost;  3x0 

So  lost,  as  starlight  is  dissolv'd  away, 
And  melts  into  the  brightness  of  the  day; 
Or  gold  about  the  regal  diadem, 
Lost  to  improve  the  luster  of  the  gem: 
What  can  we  add    to    your    triumphant 

day? 
Let  the  great  gift  the  beauteous  giver  pay. 
For,  should  our  thanks  awake  the  rising  ~ 

stm. 
And  lengthen,  as  his  latest  shadows  run. 
That,  tho'  the  longest  day,  would  soon, 

too  soon  be  done. 
Let  angels'  voices  with  their   harps  con- 
spire, 330 
But  keep  th'  auspicious  infant  from  the 

choir; 
Late  let  him  sine  above,  and  let  us  know 
No  sweeter  music  than  his  cries  below. 
Nor  can  I  wish  to  you,  great  monarch, 

more 
Than  such  an  annual  income  to  your  store; 
The  day  which  gave  this  unit  did  not  shine 
For  a  less  omen,  than  to  fill  the  trine. 
After  Aprincey  an  admiral  beget; 
The  Royal  Sov'reign  wants  an  anchor  yet. 


Our  isle  has  younger  titles  still  in  store,  ^ 
And  when  th'  ezlutusted  land  can  yield 

no  more,  331  )■ 

Your  line  can  force  them  from  a  foreign 

shore.  J 

The  name  of  Great  your  martial  mind 

will  suit. 
But  justice  is  your  darline  attribute: 
Of  all  the  Greeks,  't  was  but  (a)  one  hero's 

due. 
And  in  him  Plutarch  prophesied  of  you. 
A  prince's  favors  but  on  few  can  faU, 
But  justice  is  a  virtue  shar'd  by  alL 

Some  kings  the  name  of  conqu'rors  have 

assum'd,  339 

Some  to  be  great,  some  to  be  gods  presum'd; 
But  boundless  pow'r,  and  arbitral^  lust. 
Made  tyrants  still  abhor  the  name  of  joat; 
They  shunn'd  the  praise  this  godlike  virtue 

gives. 
And  fear'd  a  title  thatreproach'd  their  lives. 
The  pow'r,  from  which  all  kings  derive 

their  state. 
Whom  they  pretend,  at  least,  to  imitate. 
Is  equal  both  to  punish  and  reward; 
For  few  would  love  their  God,  unless  they 

fear'd. 
Resistless  force  and  immortality 
Make  but  a  lame,  imperfect  deity;  350 

Tempests  have  force  unbounded  to  destroy. 
And  deathless  being  ev'n  the  damn'd  enjoy; 
And  yet  Heav'n's  attributes,  both  last  and 

first, 
One  without  life,  and  one  with  life  accurst; 
But  justice  is  Heav'n's  self,  so  strictly  he, 
That,  could  it  fail,  the  Godhead  could  not  be. 
This  virtue  is  your  own;  but  life  and  state 
Are  one  to  fortune  subject,  one  to  fate: 
Equal  to  all,  you  justly  frown  or  smile ; 
Nor  hopes  nor  fears  your  steady  hand 

beguile;  360 

Yourself  our  balance  hold,  the  world's, 

our  isle. 
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PROLOGUE  AND  EPILOGUE  TO 
DON  SEBASTIAN,  KING  OF 
PORTUGAL 

[Dryden  bestowed  much   labor  upon  this 
tragedy,  the  fint  play  that  he  wrote  on  his 
(•)  Kxod.  ztU,  8. 


return  to  dramatic  work  after  the  RevolutioiL 
Though  of  great  literary  merit,  it  leems  from 
the  author*8  preface  to  have  had  at  first  onlj 
moderate  saccess  on  the  stage.  It  was  prob- 
ably acted  in  the  autumn  of  1689 ;  it  was  pub- 
lished in  January,  1690.  (See  referenoe  to  tJie 
London  Gazette  in  Scott-Saintsbnry  edition, 
(a)  ArUtides.    See  hi*  life  in  Plutaroh. 


EPILOGUE  TO   DON   SEBASTIAN 
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xviii,  206.)  The  book  was  printed  *'  for  Jo. 
Bjiidmaxd^'' iBstead  of  f  or  ToDflon.  The  title- 
page  bean  the  apt  motto : 

—  Nm  tarda  aenectus 
Debilttat  TlreaaDiini  mutatque  Tigorem. 

Yraen.,  JBneid,  Iz,  610,611. 

The  epilogue  is  closely  conneeted  with  the 
play.  The  amour  of  Antonio,  **  a  young,  noble, 
amorons  Portngniiese,"  and  the  Mufti's  daughter 
Morayma,  -who  steals  her  father's  jewel  casket 
for  her  loyer's  sake,  furnishes  the  secondary, 
eomio  intrigue  of  the  drama,  of  -which  the  loye 
of  Sebastian  and  Almeyda,  '*  a  captive  queen 
of  Barbary,"  later  discovered  to  be  Sebastian's 
aster,  is  tiie  main  plot.  The  true  relation  of 
Sebastian  and  Almeyda  is  disclosed  by  "  an  old 
counselor,"  Alvarez.  The  rest  may  be  under- 
stood from  hints  in  the  epilogue  itself.] 

PROLOGUE 

SPOKEN  BY  A  WOMAN 

Thk  judge  remoT'd,  tho'  he 's  no  more  my 

lord» 
May  plead  at  bar,  or  at  the  council  board: 
So  may  cast  poets  write;  there's  no  pre- 
tension 
To  argue  loss  of  wit,  from  loss  of  pension. 
Tour  looks  are  cheeiful;  and  in  all  this  place 
I  see  not  one  that  wears  a  damning  face. 
The  British  nation  is  too  brave,  to  show 
Ignoble  vengeance  on  a  vanquish'd  foe. 
At  least  be  civil  to  the  wretch  imploring. 
And  lay  your  paws  upon  him  without  roar^ 

ing.  lo 

Suppose  our  poet  was  your  foe  before, 
Yet  now,  the  bus'ness  of  the  field  is  o'er; 
'T 18  time  to  let  your  civil  wars  alone, 
When  troops  are  into  winter  quarters  g^ne. 
Jove  was  alike  to  Latian  and  to  Fhryeian; 
And  you  well  know,  a  play 's  of  no  religion. 
Take  good  advice,  and  please  yourselves 

this  day 
No  matter  from  what  hands  you  have  the 

play. 
Among  good  fellows  ev'ry  health  will  pass. 
That  serves  to  carry  round  another  glass: 
When  with  full  bowls  of  Burgundy  you  ] 

dine,  21  | 

Tho'  at  the  mighty  monarch  you  repine,  V 
Yon  grant  him  still  Most  Christian  in  his 

wine.  J 

Thns  tax  the  poet;  but  his  brains  grow 

addle, 
And  all  the  rest  is  purely  from  this  noddle. 


You've  seen  young  ladies  at  the  senate 
door 

Prefer  petitions,  and  your  grace  implore: 

However  grave  the  legislators  were, 

Their  cause  went  ne'er  the  worse  for  being 
fair. 

Reasons    as  weak    as    theirs,  perhaps,  I 
bring;  30 

But  I  could  bribe  you  with  as  good  a  thing. 

I  heard  him  make  advances  of  good  na- 
ture; 

That  he,  for  once,  would  sheathe  his  cut- 
ting satire. 

Sign  but  his  peace,  he  vows  hell  ne'er 
again 

The  sacred  names  of  fops  and  beans  pro- 
fane. 

Strike  up  the  bargain  quickly;  for  I  swear. 

As  times  go  now,  he  offers  very  fair. 

Be  not  too  hard  on  him  with  statutes' 
neither; 

Be  kind;  and  do  not  set  your  teeth  to- 
gether. 

To  stretch  the  laws,  as  cobblers  do  their 
leather.  40 

Horses  by  Papists  are  not  to  be  ridden, 

But  sure  the  Muses'  horse  was  ne'er  for- 
bidden; 

For  in  no  rate-book  it  was  ever  found 

That  Pegasus  was  valued  at  five  pound; 

Fine  him  to  daily  drudging  and  inditing. 

And  let  him  pay  his  taxes  out  in  writing. 

EPILOGUE 


SPOKEN    BETWIXT   ANTONIO  AND   MORAYMA 


Mor.  I  quak'd  at  heart,  for  fear  the 

royal  fashion 
Should    have  seduc'd  us  two  to  separa- 
tion: 
To  be  drawn  in,  against  our  own  desire. 
Poor  I  to  be  a  nun,  poor  you  a  friar. 
Ant,  I  trembled,  when  the  old  man's 

hand  was  in. 
He  would  have  prov'd  we  were  too  near  of 

kin. 
Discovering  old  intrigues  of  love,  like' 

t'other. 
Betwixt  my  father  and  thy  sinful  mother. 
To  make  us  sister  Turk  and  Christian 

brother. 
Mor,    Excuse   me    there;    that   league 

should  have  been  rather  10 

Betwixt  your  mother  and  my  Mufti  father; 
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'T  is  for  my  own  and  my  relations'  credit, 
Your  friends  should  bear  the  bastard,  mine 

should  get  it. 
Ant.  Suppose  us    two  Almeyda   and 

Sebastian 
With  incest  prov*d  upon  us  — 


Mor. 


Without  question 


Their  conscience  was  too  queasy  01  diges- 
tion. J 
Ant,  Thou  wouldst  have  kept  the  coun- 
sel of  thy  brother, 

And  sinned  till  we  repented  of  each  other. 
Mor.  Beast  as  you  are,  on  nature's  laws 
to  trample  t 

'T  were  fitter  that  we  followed  their  exam- 
ple; ao 

And,  since  all  marriage  in  repentance  ends, 

'Tis  good  for  us  to  part  while  we  are 
friends. 

To  save  a  maid's  remorses  and  confusions. 

E'en  leave  me  now  before  we  try  con- 
clusions. 
Ant  To  copy  their  example,  first  make 
certain 

Of  one  good  hour,  like  theirs,  before  our 
parting; 

Make  a  debauch  o'er  night  of  love  and 
madness; 

And  marry,  when  we  wake,  in  sober  sad- 
ness. 
Mar.   I'll  follow  no  new  sects  of  your 
inventing; 

One  night  mi|fht  cost  me  nine  long  months' 
repentmg.  30 

First  wed;  and,  if  you  find  that  life  a  fetter. 

Die  when  you  please;  the  sooner,  sir,  the 
better. 

My  wealth  would  get  me  love  ere  I  could 
ask  it: 

O !  there 's  a  strange  temptation  in  the 
casket. 

All  these  young  sharpers  would  my  grace 
importune. 

And  make  me  thund'ring  votes  of  lives 
and  fortune. 


PROLOGUE  TO  THE  PRO- 
PHETESS 

SPOKEN  BY   MR.   BETTERTON 

[Dryden  wrote  the  following  prologue  for  a 
revival  of  Fletcher's  Prophetess^  "wiw  altera- 
tions and  additions  after  the  manner  of  an 
opera  "  (as  the  title-page  has  it)  by  Betterton, 


and  with  music  by  Poroell  (see  Downes).  The 
date  is  fixed  with  some  aocnraoy  by  the  refer- 
ences to  King  William's  campaign  in  Ireland, 
from  June  4  to  September  6,  1690,  during 
which  time  Queen  Mary  acted  as  regent  The 
prologue  eave  offense  by  its  political  refer- 
ences ;  and,  as  Gibber  tells  us  in  his  A^oology, 
**  was  forbid  by  the  Lord  Dorset  after  the  first 
day  of  its  being  spoken.''  ^  It  must  be  con- 
fessed,*' Gibber  adds,  "  that  this  prologue  had 
some  familiar,  metaphorioal  sneers  at  l£e  Rev- 
olution itself;  and  as  the  poetry  of  it  was 
good,  the  offense  of  it  was  less  pardonable.** 

This  prologue  was  not  printed  with  The  Pro- 
phetess on  its  publication  in  1690 ;  it  first  ap- 
peared in  the  second  edition,  1708,  of  The  An- 
nual Miscellany  for  the  Year  1694  (tiie  Fourth 
Miscdlany),] 

What  Nostradame^  with   all  his  art,  can 

guess 
The  fate  of  our  approaching  Prophetess  f 
A  play,  which,  like  a  prospective  set  right, 
Presents  our  vast  expenses  close  to  sight; 
But  turn  the  tube,  and  there  we  sadl^  view 
Our  distant  gains;  and  those  uncertam  too: 
A  sweeping  tax,  which  on  ourselves  we 

raise. 
And  all,  like  you,  in  hopes  of  better  days. 
When  will  our  losses  vram  us  to  be  wise  ? 
Our  wealth  decreases,  and  our  charges  rise. 
Money,  the  sweet  allurer  of  our  hopes,     n 
Ebbs  out  in  oceans  and  comes  in  by  drops. 
We  raise  new  objects  to  provoke  delight. 
But  you  grow  sated  ere  tne  second  sight. 
False  men,  ev'n  so  you  serve  your  mis- 
tresses: 
They  rise  three  stories  in  their  toVring 

dress; 
And,  after  all,  you  love  not  long  enough 
To  pay  the  rigging,  ere  you  leave  'em  off: 
Never  content  vntii  what  you  had  before. 
But  true  to  change,  and  Englishmen  all 

o'er.  ao 

Now  honor  calls  you  hence,  and  all  your 

care 
Is  to  provide  the  horrid  pomp  of  war. 
In  plume  and  scarf,  jack  boots,  and  Bilbo 

blade. 
Your  silver  goes,  that  should  support  our 

trade. 
Gro,   unkind    heroes,  leave   our    stage   to 

mourn, 
Till  rich  from  vanquish*d  rebels  you  re- 

tiun; 
And  the  fat  spoils  of  Teague  in  triumph 

draw. 


PROLOGUE  TO  AMPHITRYON 
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His  firkin  bntter,  and  his  usqnebaugh. 

Goy  oonqu'zoTS  of  your  male  and  female 
foes; 

Men  without  hearts,  and  women  without 
hose.  30 

Each  bring   his   love  a  Bogland  captive 
home; 

Such  proper  pages  will  lonfi^  trains  become; 

With    copper    collars,  and   with    brawny 
backs, 

Quite   to   put  down   the    fashion  of  our 
blacks. 

Then  shall  the  pious  Muses  pay  their  vows, 

And   furnish   tdl   their   laurels   for  your 
brows; 

Their  tuneful  yoice  shall  rise  for  your  de- 
lights; 

We  want  not  poets  fit  to  sing  your  flights. 

But  you,  bright  beauties,  ror  whose  only 
aake 

These  doughty  knights  such  dangers  under- 
take, 40 

When  they  with  happy  gales  are  gone 
away. 

With  your  propitious  presence  grace  our 
play. 

And  with  a  sigh  their  empty  seats  sur- 
vey: 

Then  think:  ''On  that  bare  bench  my  ser- 
vant sate; 

I  see  him  ogle  still,  and  hear  him  chat, 

Selling  facetious  bef  gains,  and  propounding 

That  witty  recreation,  call'd  dumf  ounding. 

Their  loss  with  patience  we  will  try  to 
bear; 

And  would  do  more,  to  see  you  often  here  I 

That  our  dead  stage,  reviv'd  by  your  fair 
eyes,  so 

Under  a  female  regency  may  rise. 


PROLOGUE,       EPILOGUE,      AND 
SONGS   FROM   AMPHITRYON 

OR,  THE  TWO  SOSIAS 

[Dryden  based  his  Anwhitry(m  <m  the  oomsdy 
of  the  same  name  by  Moli^re,  but  boTrowed 
some  traits  from  Plautns  and  added  important 
features  of  his  own  invention.  (See  Philipp 
Ott:  Vber  das  Verhaltnis  des  Lustspiel-Dich- 
ten  Dryden  aru  .  .  .  Moliere.  Landshut,  1888.) 
The  play  was  probably  acted  in  the  spring  of 
1690 ;  it  was  published  in  October  of  theit  year. 
(See  reference  to  the  London  GazOU  in  Soott- 
Saintsbury  edition,  xviii,  296.)] 


PROLOGUE 

SPOKEN   BY  MRS.  BRACEGIRDLS 

The  lab'ring  bee,  when  his  sharp  sting  is 

gone. 
Forgets    his    golden    work,  and    turns  a 

drone: 
Such  is  a  satire,  when  yon  take  away 
That  rage  in  which  his  noble  vigor  lay. 
What  gain  you  by  not  suffering  him  to 

tease  ye  ? 
He  neither  can  offend  you,  now,  nor  please 

ye. 

The  honey-bag  and  venom  lay  so  near,  1 
That  both  together  you  resolv'd  to  tear;  I 
And  lost  your  pleasure,  to  secure  your  | 

fear.  J 

How  can  he  show  his  manhood,  if  you  bind 

him  10 

To  box,  like  boys,  with  one  hand  tied  be- 
hind him  ? 
This  is  plain  leveling  of  wit,  in  which 
The  poor  has  all  th'  advantage,  uot  the 

rich. 
The  blockhead  stands  excus'd  for  wanting 

sense. 
And  wits  turn  blockheads  in  their  own  de- 
fense. 
Yet,  tho'  the  stage's  traffic  is  undone. 
Still  Julian's  interloping  trade  goes  on: 
Tho'  satire  on  the  theater  you  smother. 
Yet,  in  lampoons,  you  libel  one  another. 
The  first  produces  still  a  second  jig;         ao 
You  whip  'em  out,   like  schoolboys,  till 

they  gig. 
And  with  the  same   success,  we  readers 

guess, 
For  ev'ry  one  still  dwindles  to  a  less; 
And  much  good  malice  is  so  meanly  dress'd. 
That  we  would  laugh,  but  cannot  find  the 

jest. 
If  no  advice  your  rhyming  rage  can  stay. 
Let  not  the  ladies  auEter  in  the  fray: 
Their  tender  sex  is  privileged  from  war; 
'T  is  not  like  knights,  to  draw  upon  the  fair. 
What  &ime  expect  you  from  so  mean  a 

prize  ?  30 

We  wear  no  murd'ring  weapons  but  our 

eyes. 
Our  sex,  you  know,  was  after  yours  de- 

sign'd; 
The  last  perfection  of  the  Maker's  mind: 
HeaVn  drew  out  all  the  gold  for  us,  and 

left  your  dross  behind. 
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Beauty  for  valor's  best  reward  he  chose; 
Peace,  after  war;  and  after  toil,  repose. 
Hence,  ve  pro&ne,  excluded  from  our 

sights; 
And,  chftrm'd  by  day  with  honor's  vain 

delights, 
60,  make  your  best  of  solitary  nights. 
Recant  betimes,  't  is  prudence  to  submit;  40 
Our  sex  is  still  your  overmatch  in  wit: 
We  uever  fail  with  new,  successful  arts, 
To  make  fine  fools  of  you,  and  all  your 

parts. 

EPILOGUE 

SPOKEN  BY  PHiCDRA,   MRS.  MOUNTFORT 

I  'm  thinking  ('and  it  almost  makes  me  mad) 

How  sweet  a  tune  those  heathen  ladies  had. 

Idolatry  was  ev'n  their  gods'  own  trade; 

They  worship'd  the  fine  creatures  they  had 
made. 

Cupid  was  chief  of  all  the  deities, 

And  love  was  all  the  fashion  in  the  skies. 

When  the  sweet  uymph  held  up  the  lily 
hand, 

Jove  was  her  humble  servant  at  command. 

The  treasury  of  heav'n  was  ne'er  so  bare. 

But  still  there  was  a  pension  for  the  fair.  10 

In  all  his  reign  adult'ry  was  no  sin, 

For  Jove  the  good  example  did  begin. 

Mark,  too,  when  he  usurp'd  the  husband's 
name, 

How  civilly  he  sav'd  the  lady's  fame. 

The  secret  joys  of  love  he  wisely  hid; 

But  you,  sirs,  boast  of  more  than  e'er  you 
did. 

You  tease  your  cuckolds;  to  their  face  tor- 
ment 'em: 

But  Jove  gave  his  new  honors  to  content  *em; 

And,  in  the  kind  remembrance  of  the  fair. 

On  each  exalted  son  bestow'd  a  star.         20 

For  those  good  deeds,  as  by  the  date  ap- 
pears, 

His  godship  flourish'd  full  two  thousand 
years. 

At  last,  when  he  and  all  his  priests  grew  "^ 
old. 

The  ladies  grew  in  their  devotion  cold. 

And  that  false  worship  would  no  longer 
hold. 

Severity  of  life  did  next  begin, 
(And  always  does,  when  we  no  more  can  sin.) 
That  doctrine,  too,  so  hard  in  practice  lies. 


That  the  next  age  may  see  another  rise.   39 
Then  pagan  gods  may  onoe  again  succeed,  1 
And  Jove  or  Mars  be  ready,  at  our  need,  I 
To  get  young  godlings,  and  so  mend  our  [ 
breed.  J 

SONGS 

I 

SONG 


Ceua,  that  I  onoe  was  blest, 
Is  now  the  torment  of  my  breast. 

Since,  to  curse  me,  you  bereave  me 
Of  the  pleasures  I  possess'd: 
Gruel  creature,  to  deceive  me  I 
First  to  love,  and  then  to  leave  me ! 


Had  you  the  bliss  ref us'd  to  grant. 
Then  I  had  never  known  the  want; 

But  possessing  once  the  blessing 
Is  the  cause  of  my  complaint: 

Once  possessing  is  but  tasting; 

'T  is  no  bliss  that  is  not  lasting. 

m 

Celia  now  is  mine  no  more; 
But  I  am  hers,  and  must  adore, 

Nor  to  leave  her  will  endeavor: 
Charms  that  captiv'd  me  before 

No  unkindness  can  dissever; 

Love  that 's  true,  is  love  forever. 

II 

mercury's  song  to  PHiCDRA 


Fair  Iris  I  love,  and  hourly  I  die. 
But  not  for  a  lip,  nor  a  languishing  eye: 
She  's  fickle  and  false,  and  there  we  agree» 
For  I  am  as  false  and  as  fickle  as  she. 
We  neither  believe  what  either  can  say; 
And,  neither  believing,  we  neither  betray. 


'Tis  civil  to  swear,  and  say  things  of  course; 
We  mean  not  the  taking  for  better  for  worse. 
When  present,  we  love;  when  absent,  agree: 
I  think  not  of  Iris,  nor  Iris  of  me.  >« 

The  legend  of  love  no  couple  can  find, 
So  easy  to  part,  or  so  equally  join'd. 
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III 

A   PASTORAL    DIALOGUE    BETWIXT   THYRSIS 
AND  IRIS 


Thynis,  Fair  Iris  and  her  swain 
Were  in  a  shady  bow'r; 
Where  Thyrsis  long  in  vain 

Had  songht  the  shepherd's  hour: 
At  length  Us  hand  advancing  upon 
her  snowy  breast, 
He  said:  "  O  kiss  me  longer, 
And  longer  yet  and  longer, 
If  you  will  make  me  blest." 

u 
Iris,         An  easy  yielding  maid 

By  trusting  is  undone;  10 

Our  set.  is  oft  betray'd 

By  granting  love  too  soon. 
If  you  desire  to  gain  me,  your 
suff 'rings  to  redress, 
Prepare  to  K>ye  me  longer, 
And  longer  yet,  and  longer, 
Before  you  shall  possess. 

m 

Thyrsis.  The  little  care  you  show 
Of  all  my  sorrows  past 
Makes  death  appear  too  slow 

And  life  too  long  to  last.         ao 
Fair  Iris,  kiss  me  kindly,  in  pity 
of  my  fate; 
And  kindly  still,  and  kindly, 
Before  it  be  too  late. 

IV 

Ins,         You  fondly  court  your  bliss. 
And  no  advances  make; 
T  is  not  for  maids  to  kiss, 
'But  *t  is  for  men  to  take. 
So  you  may  kiss  me  kindly,  and  I 
will  not  rebel; 
And  kindly  still,  and  kindly. 
But  kiss  me  not  and  tell.     30 


A   RONDEAU 

Chorus.    Thus  at  the  height  we  love  and 
live, 
And  fear  not  to  be  poor: 
We  give,  and  give,  and  give,  and 
j  give, 

I  Till  we  can  give  no  more; 


But  what  to-day  will  take  away, 

To-morrow  will  restore. 
Thus  at  the  heighth  we  love  and  live. 

And  fear  not  to  be  poor. 


PROLOGUE  TO  THE   MISTAKES 

OR,  THE  FALSE  REPORT 

[This  play,  a  tngi-eomedy  by  Joseph  Harris, 
a  oomio  aotor  of  no  great  note,  was  probably 
acted  in  1690  ;  it  was  published  early  in  1(591, 
being  entered  in  the  Term  CatcUogite  for  Hilary 
Term  (February).  According  to  Giles  Jacob, 
in  The  Poetical  Register,  or  The  Lives  and 
Characters  of  all  the  English  Poets,  1723,  this 
play  was  **  originally  composed  by  another  per- 
son ;  but  bei^  put  into  his  [Harris's]  hands, 
he,  by  altering,  spoiled  it."] 

Enter  Mr.  Bright 
Gentlemen,  we  must  beg  your  pardon; 
here's  no  prologue  to  be  luul  to-day;  our 
new  play  is  like  to  come  on  without  a 
frontispiece,  as  bald  as  one  of  you  young  ' 
beaux  without  your  periwig.  I  left  our 
yoimg  poet  sniveling  and  sobbing  behind 
the  scenes,  and  cursing  somebody  that  has 
deceived  him. 

Enter  Mr.  Bo  wen 
Hold  your  pratii^  to  the  audience: 
here 's  honest  IVlr.  Wmiams,  just  come  in, 
half  mellow,  from  the  Rose  Tavern.  He 
swears  he  is  inspir*d  with  claret,  and  will 
come  on,  and  tiiat  extempore  too,  either 
with  a  prologue  of  his  own  or  something 
like  one.  O  here  he  comes  to  his  trial,  at 
all  adventures;  for  my  part  I  wish  him  a 
good  deliverance. 

[Exeunt  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Bowen. 

Enter  Mr.  Williams 
Save  ye,  sirs,  save  ye !  I  am  in  a ' 

hopeful  way, 
I  should   speak   something,   in  rhyme, 

now,  for  the  play: 
But  the  deuce  take  me,  if  I  know  what 

to  say. 
1 11  stick  to  my  friend  the  author,  that  I 

can  tell  ye. 
To  the  last  drop  of  claret  in  my  belly. 
So  far  I'm  sure  'tis  rhyme  —  that  needs 

no  grantingi 
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And,  if  my  verses'  feet  stumble  —  you  see 

my  own  are  wanting. 
Our  young  poet  has  brought  a  piece  of 

work, 
In  which,  tho'  much  of  art  there  does 

not  lurk, 
It  may  hold  out  three  days  —  and  that 's 

as  long  as  Cork.  10^ 

But,  for  this   play  —  (which  till  I  have 

done,  we  show  not) 
What  may  be  its  fortune  —  by  the  Lord  — 

I  know  not. 
This  I  dare  swear,  no  malice  here  is  writ: 
'T  is  innocent  of  all  things;  ev'n  of  wit. 
He's  no  high-flyer;    he    makes    no  sky- 

rocketis. 
His  squibs  are  only  level'd  at  your  pock- 
ets. 
And    if    his  crackers  light   among    your 

pelf. 
You  are  blown  up;  if  not,  then  he 's  blown 

up  himself. 
By  this  time,  I  'm  something  recover'd  of 

my  fluster 'd  madness: 
And  now  a  word  or  two  in  sober  sad- 


Ours    is  a  common   play;    and   you  pay 

down 
A  common   harlot's   price  —  just   half    a 

crown. 
Tou  ^11    say,   I  play  the    pimp   on   my 

friend's  score; 
But  since  'tis  for  a  friend,  your  gibes 

give  o'er: 
For  many  a  mother  has  done  that  be- 
fore. 
How's  this,  you  cry?  an  actor  write?  — 

we  know  it; 
But  Shakespeare  was  an  actor  and  a  poet. 
Has    not    great  Jonson's    learning    often 

fail'd  ? 
But  Shakespeare's  greater  genius  still  pre- 

Have    not   some   writing    actors,  in   this 

age,  30 

Deserv'd  and  found  success  upon  the  stage  ? 
To  tell  the  truth,  when  our  old  wits  are 

tir'd, 
Not  one  of  us  but  means  to  be  inspir'd. 
Let  your  kind  presence  grace  our  homely  *" 

cheer; 
<  Peace  and  Uie  butt '  is  all  our  bus'ness 

here: 
So  much  for  that  —  and  the  Devil  take 

small  beer.  j 


PROLOGUE,       EPILOGUE,      AND 
SONGS   FROM   KING   ARTHUR 

OR,  THE  BRITISH   WORTHY 

[TluB  opera  Dryden  originally  dengned  aa  a 
sequel  to  Albion  and  Albanius.  He  had  nearly 
completed  it  before  the  death  of  Charles  H  in 
February,  1685.  The  opera  was  finally  acted, 
with  many  alterations  from  the  ori^^al  plan, 
in  the  spring  of  1691,  and  published  m  the  same 
year,  oome  copies  of  the  first  edition  lack  the 
prologue  and  the  epilogue.] 

PROLOGUE 

SPOKEN   BY  MR.  BETTERTON 

Sure  there 's  a  dearth  of  wit  in  this  dull 

town, 
When  silly  plays  so  savorly  go  down; 
As,  when  clipp  d  money  passes,  't  is  a  sig^n 
A  nation  is  not  overHitoek'd  with  coin. 
Happy  is  he  who,  in  his  own  defense. 
Can  write  just  level  to  your  humble  sense ; 
Who   higher  than  your  pitch  can   never 

go; 
And,  doubtless,  he  must  creep,  who  writes 

below. 
So  have  I  seen,  in  hall  of  knight,  or  lord, 
A  weak  arm  throw  on  a  long  shovel-board ; 
He   barely  lays  his  piece,   bar  rubs   and 

knocks,  XI 

Secur'd  by  weakness  not  to  reach  the  box. 
A  feeble  poet  will  his  bus'ness  do, 
Who,  straining  all  he  can,  cbmes  up  to 

For,  if  you  like  yourselves,  yon  like  him 
too.  ^ 

An  ape  his  own  dear  image  will  embrace ; 

An  ugly  beau  adores  a  hatchet  face: 

So,  some  of  you,  on  pure  instinct  of  na- 
ture, 

Are  led,  by  kind,  t'  admire  your  fellow 
creature. 

In  fear  of  which,  our  house  has  sent  this 
day,  20 

T' insure  our  new-built  vessel,  call'd  a  play; 

No    sooner    nam'd,   than    one    cries    out: 
'*  These  stagers 

Come  in  good  time,  to  make  more  work  for 
wagers." 

The  town  divides,  if  it  will  take  or  no;     ^ 

The  courtiers  bei^  the  cits,  the  merchants  I 
too;  r 

A  sign  they  have  but  little  else  to  do.        J 
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Bets,  at  the  first,  were  fool-traps;  where 

the  wise, 
Like  spiders,  lay  in  ambush  for  the  flies: 
But  now  they  're  grown  a  common  trade 

for  all, 
And  actions  by  the  news-book  rise  and 

fall;  30 

Wits,  cheats,  and  fops,  are  free  of  wager^ 

hall. 

One  policy  as  far  as  Lyons  carries; 
Another,  nearer  home,  sets  up  for  Paris. 
Our  bets,  at  last,  would  ev'n  to  Rome  ex- 
tend. 
But  that  the  Pope  has  prov'd  our  trusty 

friend. 
Ladeed,  it  were  a  bargain  worth  our  money. 
Could  we  insure  anotiier  Ottobuoni. 
Among  the  rest  there  are  a  sharping  set, 
That  pray  for  us,  and  yet  against  us  bet. 
Sure  Heav'n  itself  is  at  a  loss  to  know      40 
If  these  would  have  their  pray'rs  be  heard, 

or  no: 
For  in  great  stakes,  we  piously  suppose. 
Men  pray  but  very  faintly  they  may  lose. 
Leave  off  these  wagers;  for,  in  conscience 

speaking, 
The  city  needs  not  your  new   tricks  for 

breaking: 
And  if  you  gaUants  lose,  to  all  appearing, 
You  11  want  an  equipage  for  volunteering; 
While  thus,  no  spark  of  honor  left  within 

When  you  should  draw  the   sword,   you 
oraw  the  guinea. 

EPILOGUE 

SPOKEN  BY  MRS.  BRACEGIRDLK 

I  Ve  had  to-day  a  dozen  hiUetS'-dcux 

From  fops,  and  wits,  and  cits,  and  Bow 
Street  beaux  ; 

Some  from  Whitehall,  but  from  the  Tem- 
ple more: 

A  Covent  Garden  porter  brought  me  four. 

I  have  not  yet  read  all ;  but,  without  feigning, 

We  maids  can  make   shrewd  guesses  at 
your  meaning. 

What  if,  to  shew  your  styles,  I  read  'em 
here? 

Methinks  I  hear  one  cry:  "  O  Lord,  for- 
bear 1 

No,  madam,  no;  by  Heav'n,  that 's  too 
severe." 

Well  then,  be  safe  — 


But  swear  hencef orwards  to  renounce  all  ^ 
writing,  [ 

And  take  this  solemn  oath  of  my  in-  I 
diting,  [ 

As  you  love  ease,  and  hate  campaigns  and 
fighting,  J 

Tet,  faith,  't  is  just  to  make  some  few  ex- 
amples: 

What  if  X  shew'd   you  one  or  two  for 
samples  ? 

{Pulls  one  out,)     Here 's  one  desires  my 
ladyship  to  meet 

At  the  kind  couch  above  in  Bridges  Street. 

O  sharping  knave  1  that  would  have  you 
know  what. 

For  a  poor  sneaking  treat  of  chocolate. 

(Pulls  out  another,)   Now,  in  the  name  of 
luck,  1 11  break  this  open,  20 

Because  I  dreamt  last  night  I  had  a  token: 

The  superscription  is  exceeding  pretty: 

To  the  desire  of  all  the  town  and  cUy. 

Now,  gallants,  you  must  know,  this  pre- 
cious fop 

Is  foreman  of  a  haberdasher's  shop: 

One  who  devoutly  cheats,  demure  in  carriage. 

And  courts  me  to  the  holy  bands  of  mar- 
riage; 

But  with  a  civil  innuendo  too, 

My  overplus  of  love  shall  be  for  you. 

(Reads,)  "  Madam,  I  swear  your  looks  are 
so  divine,  30 

When  I  set  up,  your  face  shall  be  my  sign: 

Tho'  times  are  hard,  to  shew  how  I  adore  you, 

Here 's  my  whole  heart,  and  half  a  guinea 
for  you. 

But  have  a  care  of  beaux;  they're  false, 
my  honey; 

And,  which  is  worse,  have  not  one  rag  of 
money." 
See  how  maliciously  the  rogue  would 
wrong  ye  I 

But  I  know  better  things  of  some  among  ye. 

My  wisest  way  will  be  to  keep  the  stage, 

And  trust  to  the  good  nature  of  the  age; 

And  he  that  likes  the  music  and  the  play  40 

Shall  be  my  favorite  gallant  to-day. 

SONGS 
I 

SONG  OF  TRIUMPH  OF  THE   BRITONS 

"  Come  if  you  dare,"  our  trumpets  sound; 
"  Come  if  you  dare,"  the  foes  rebound: 
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"  We  come,  we  come,  we  come,  we  come/* 
Says  the  double,  double,  double  beat  of  the 
thundering  drum. 

Now  they  charge  on  amain. 
Now  they  rally  again: 
The  gods  from  above  the  mad  labor  be- 
hold. 
And   pity  mankind  that  will    perish  for 
gold. 

The  fainting  Saxons  quit  their  ground; 
Their  trumpets  languish  in  the  sound;       10 
They  fly,  they  fly,  ttiey  fly,  they  fly: 
"  Victona,  Victoria  !  "  the  bold  Bntons  cry. 

Now  the  victory 's  won. 
To  the  plunder  we  run: 
We  return  to  our    lasses  like  fortunate 

traders. 
Triumphant  with  spoils  of  the  vanquished 
invaders. 

II 


Man  sings.    O  sight,  the  mother  of  de- 
sires, 
What  charming  objects  dost  thou  yield  t 
*Tis  sweet,   when  tedious  night  ex- 
pires, 
To  see  the  rosy  morning  gild 
The  mountain-tops,  and  paint  the  field  t 
But  when  Clorinda  comes  in  sight. 
She  makes  the  summer's  day  more  bright; 
And  when  she  goes  away,  't  is  night. 
Chorus.    When    fair    Clorinda  comes    in 
sight,  &c. 

Woman  sings.     T  is    sweet   the    blushing 
mom  to  view;  10 

And  plains  adorned  with  pearly  dew; 
But  such  cheap  delights  to  see, 
Heaven  and  nature 
Give  each  creature; 
They  have  eyes,  as  well  as  we; 
This  is  the  joy,  all  joys  above, 
To  see,  to  see, 
That  only  she, 
That  only  she  we  love  I  19 

ChoruLS.  This  is  the  joy,  all  joys  above,  &c. 

Man  sings.     And,  if  we  may  discover. 

What  cluirms  both  nymph  uid  lover, 

T  is  when  the  fair  at  mercy  lies, 


With  kind  and  amorous  anj^h. 
To  sigh,  to  look,  to  languish. 

On  each  other's  eyes. 
Chorus  0/  all^ 

men  and  wO'  >  And,  if  we  may  diaoorer,  &c. 
men.  J 

III 


How  happy  the  lover. 
How  easy  his  chain, 
How  pleasinff  his  pain, 

How  sweet  to  discover. 
He  sighs  not  in  vain  I 

For  love  every  creature 

Is  form'd  by  his  nature; 
No  joys  are  above 
The  pleasures  of  love. 


In  vain  are  our  graces,  10 

In  vain  are  your  eyes. 

If  love  you  despise; 
When  age  furrows  faces, 

T  is  time  to  be  wise. 
Then  use  the  short  blessing 
That  flies  in  possessing: 

No  joys  are  above 

The  pleasures  of  love. 

IV 

HARVEST  SONG 

Comus.   Tour  hay  it  is  mow'd,  and  your 

com  is  reap'd; 
Your  bams  will  be  full,  and  your  hovels 
heap'd: 
Come,  my  boys,  come; 
Come,  my  boys,  come; 
And  merrily  roar  out  harvest-home; 
Harvest-home, 
Harvest-home; 
And  merrily  roar  out  harvest-home. 
Chorus.   Come,  my  boys,  come,  &o. 

First  Man.  We   ha'  cheated  the  parson, 

we  '11  cheat  him  again,  10 

For  why  should  a  blockhead  ha'  one  in  ten? 

One  in  ten, 

One  in  ten; 
For  why  should  a  blockhead  ha'  one  in  ten? 
Chorus.   One  in  ten. 

One  in  ten; 
For  why  should  a  blockhead  ha'  one  in  ten? 
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Second  Man.  For  prafdng  so  long  like  a 

book-leam'd  sot, 
Till  padding  and  dumplin  bum  to  pot; 

Bum  to  pot,  20 

Bnm  to  pot; 
TiU  pudding  and  dumplin  bum  to  pot. 
Chorus,  Burn  to  pot,  &c. 

third  Man.   Well  toss  off  our  ale  till  we 

canno*  stand, 
And  hoigh  for  the  honor  of  old  England; 
Old  England, 
Old  England; 
And   hoigh  for  the  honor  of    old    Eng^ 

land. 
Chorus,   Old  England,  &c. 


SONG  SUNG  BY  VENUS   IN   HONOR  OF 
BRITANNIA 


Fauubst  isle,  all  isles  excelling. 
Seat  of  pleasures  and  of  loves; 

Venus  here  will  choose  her  dwelling. 
And  forsake  her  Cyprian  groves. 


Cinid  from  his  fav'rite  nation 
Care  and  envy  will  remove; 

Jealousy,  that  poisons  passion, 
And  despair,  that  dies  for  love. 

Ill 

Grentle  murmurs,  sweet  complaining, 
Sighs  that  blow  the  fire  of  love; 

Soft  repulses,  kind  disdaining. 
Shall  be  all  the  pains  you  prove. 

IV 

Every  swain  shall  pay  his  duty, 
Grateful  every  nymph  shall  prove; 

And  as  these  excel  in  beauty. 
Those  shall  be  renown'd  for  love. 


VI 

SONG 


She,    Tou  say  'tis  love  creates  the  pain 
Of  which  so  sadly  you  complain. 
And  jet  would  fain  engage  my  heart 
In  that  uneasy  cruel  part: 


But  how,  alas,  think  you  that  I 

Can  bear  the  wound  of  which  you  die  ? 


He.     T  is  not  my  passion  makes  my  care, 
But  your  indiff'rence  gives  despair; 
The  lusty  sun  begets  no  sprint, 
Till  gentle  show'rs  assistsmce  oring:  10 

So  love  that  scorches  and  destroys. 
Till  kindness  aids,  can  cause  no  joys. 

Ill 
She.    Love  has  a  thousand  ways  to  please, 
But  more  to  rob  us  of  our  ease: 
For  wakeful  nights  and  careful  days 
Some  hours  of  pleasure  he  repays; 
But  absence  soon,  or  jealous  fears, 
O'erflow  the  joys  with  floods  of  tears. 


He.    By  vain  and 'senseless  forms  betray'd, 
Harmless  love 's  th'  offender  made,  ao 

While  we  no  other  pains  endure, 
Than  those  that  we  ourselves  procmre: 
But  one  soft  moment  makes  amends 
For  all  the  torment  that  attends. 


Chorus  of  Both.    Let  us  love,  let  us  love, 

and  to  happiness  haste; 
Age  and  wisdom  come  too  fast: 
Youth  for  lovine  was  design'd. 
He  alone.    1 11  be  constant,  you  be  kind. 
She  alone.    You  be  constant,  I  '11  be  kind. 
Both.    Heav'n  can  give  no  greater  blessing 
Than  faithful  love,  and  kind  possessing.    31 


AN     EPITAPH     ON    THE     LADY 
WHITMORE 

[These  lines  were  written  in  honor  of  Frances, 
fourth  daughter  of  Sir  William  Brooke  {alias 
Cobham)  and  sister  of  the  second  wife  of  Sir 
John  Denham,  the  poet.  The  lady  married, 
first  (before  May,  1665),  Sir  Thomas  Whitmore 
of  Bridgenorth  and  Buddwas,  who  died  in 
1682 ;  and,  second,  Matthew  Harvey,  Esq.,  of 
Twickenham,  who  died  in  1693:  she  herself 
died  in  1600.  (See  G.  £.  G. :  ComleU  Peerage 
of  England,  etc.,  ii,  320,  321.)  The  Reverend 
Henry  P.  Proaser,  vicar  of  Twickenham,  writes 
to  the  present  editor  as  follows : 

**  There  is  in  the  lobby  of  our  ohnioh  a  mas- 
sive monument,  a  pedestal  with  an  urn  upon  it 
On  one  side  of  the  base  it  is  thus  inscribed, 
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Here  lytth  ye  Body  of  Matthew  Harvie  Esq""-,  he 
dyed  ye  1^^  of  Janti',  1S9S.  On  the  opposite 
side  to  this  inscription  are  Dry  den's  lines  to 
Lady  Whitmore,  whose  name  does  not  occur 
on  the  monument  at  all.'' 

Dryden's  verses  were  first  printed  in  Sxamen 
Poeticum,  1693.  The  text  is  essentially  the 
same  as  Uiat  on  the  monument.] 

Faib,  kind,  and  true,  a  treasure  each  alone; 

A  wife,  a  mistress,  and  a  friend  in  one; 

Rest  in  this  tomb,  rais'd  at  thy  husband's 
cost, 

Here  sadly  summing  what  he  had,  and  lost. 
Come,  virgins,  ere  in  equal  bands  you 
join, 

Come  first,  and  offer  at  her  sacred  shrine; 

Pray  but  for  half  the  virtues  of  this  wife. 

Compound  for  all  the  rest  with  longer  life; 

And  wish  your  vows  like  hers  may  be  re- 
turned. 

So  loy'd  when  living,  ftnd  when  dead  so 
mourn  d. 


EPITAPH  ON  THE  POET'S 
NEPHEW,   ERASMUS   LAWTON 

[On  a  mural  tablet  in  the  church  of  Great 
Catworth,  Huntingdonshire,  there  is  the  fol- 
lowing inscription.  The  date  of  the  verses 
contained  in  it  cannot  be  determined:  they 
are  placed  here  for  convenience.] 

Near  this  Place 
Was  interred  D^  John  Lawton  and 
Mn  Roee  Drideii,  his  2p^  wife. 
He  was  a  Pious  man  and  learned,  both  in  Divinity :  and 
In  Mnsiok  and  dUigenUy  improT«d  Both  Studies  to  7 
[Glory  of  God  ' 

And  to  the  good  of  His  Neighbour. 
She  was  dMighter  of  Erasmus  Driden :  Son  of  S!  Erasmus 
Driden  of  Gan<nis  Ashby  in  Northampton^'  and  M" 

[Mary  Pickering 
His  wife  by  whom  He  had  14  children,  the  Eldest  was 
John  Dryden  Bsn;  the  Laureat  of  his  time  who 
Harried  the  Lady  Elisabeth  Howard  Daughter  to  Henry 

[Earl  of  Berkihire 
By  whom  she  [nc]  had  3  sons,  Charles,  John  &  Erasmus 

[who  all  died  fine  young  GeutleCS 
The  2!§  Brother  to  M?  Lawton  is  the  present  8'  Eras- 
[mus  Dryden  of  Canons  Ashby 
By  lineal  descent  an  ancient  Baronet. 
She  was  very  beautif  ull  and  Pleasant  in  Her  Youth 

[sllways  Good  & 
Charitable  sllmost  beyond  her  power,  in  which  she 

[followed  the  rare  Example 

of  her  Ezelent  Mother.    M?  Lawton  liyed  in  this 

[Town  near  40  years 

And  died  Lamented  Decem  26. 1710.  in  the  77  Yeare 

[of  her  age 

Having  first  burled  her  only  child  Erasmus  Lawton 

on  whom  her  Brother  wrote  these  lines 

Stay  Stranger  Stay  and  drop  one  Tear 
She  allways  weeps  that  Isyd  him  Here 


And  will  do,  tiU  her  race  U  Run 
His  Father's  fifth,  her  only  Son. 

This  was  placed  here  by  a  Belatioa  of  Hers 
Whos  friendship  reaches  beyond  the  grave. 


THE   LADY'S   SONG 

[This  song  is  printed,  with  title,  The  Ladys 
Song,  by  Mr,  Dryden^  in  PoetiecU  MiscellanieSj 
the  Fifth  Party  1704,  from  which  the  present 
text  is  taken.  It  also  appears,  with  the  heading, 
The  Beautiful  Lady  of  the  May,  written  by  Mr. 
Dryden  in  the  year  1691,  in  a  Tolume  of  MisceU 
laneoua  Works,  written  by  his  Grace,  George,  late 
Duke  of  Buckingham  , ,  ,the  second  edition  .  . . 
printed  for  S.  Briscoe,  1704,  to  which  is  added 
a  collection  of  State  Poems  ,  .  ,  by  several 
Hands.  The  song  obviously  refers  to  the  ban- 
ishment of  James  11  and  his  queen.] 


A  CHOIR  of  bright  beauties  in  spring  did 

appear, 
To  choose  a  May-lady  to  govern  the  year; 
All  the  nymphs  were  in  white,  and  the 

shepherds  in  green; 
The  garland  was  giv'n,anti  Phyllis  was  qneen: 
But  Phyllis  refus*d  it,  and  sighing  did  say: 
**  I  '11  not  wear  a  garland  while  Pan  is 

away." 

n 

While  Pan  and  fair  Syrinx  are  fled  from 

our  shore, 
The  Graces  are  banisb'd,  and  Love  is  no 

more: 
The  soft  ^od  of  pleasure,  that  warm'd  our 

desires, 
Has  broken  his  bow,  and  ezting^nish'd  his 

fires;  10 

And  vows  that  himself  and  his  mother  will 

mourn. 
Till  Pan  and  fair  Syrinx  in  triumph  return. 

m 

Forbear  your  addresses,  and  court  us  no 

more. 
For  we  will  perform  what  the  deity  swore; 
But  if  you  dare  think  of  deserving   our 

charms, 
Away  with  your  sheephooks,  and  take  to 

your  arms: 
Then  laurels  and  myrtles  your  brows  shall 

adorn. 
When  Pan,  and  his  son,  and  fair  Syrinx 

return. 
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EPITAPH  ON  JOHN  GRAHAM 
OF  CLAVERHOUSE,  VISCOUNT 
DUNDEE 

[John  Graham  of  Glayerhoiue,  created 
Visoonnt  Dundee  in  1688,  perhaps  the  moat 
famona  of  the  Scotch  Jacobite  leaders,  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Eilliecrankie,  July  17, 
1689.  In  his  honor  Dr.  Archibald  Pitcaime,  a 
noted  physician  and  Latin  poet,  composed  the 
following  epitaph,  which  is  printed,  together 
with  the  free  translation  by  Dryden  given  be- 
low, in  Poems  on  Affairs  of  StatetYoL  iii,  1704. 

Ultime  Sootomin,  potnit  qao  lospite  ■olo 

libertu  patrla  mIt*  folate  tiuB : 
Tb  moriente  noroa  sooepit  ScotiA  olTea, 

Aooepitqao  noros  te  moriente  deoe. 
nu  neqnit  aaperease  tibt,  ta  non  potee  OH, 
Krgo  OaUdobto  nomen  hume  TmSe ; 
[110  Tsle  nostra  gentia  f ortiarime  daetor, 
litinM  Seotanun  atqoo  ultima  OiBhmie  vale. 


Toque 
Opti] 


Dryden's  lines  are  also  printed,  in  an  inferior 
text,  under  the  title,  Upon  the  Death  of  the  Earl 
of  Dundee,  in  Poetical  MUcdlamee,  the  Fifth 
Port,  1704.  The  date  of  composition  is  nn- 
known.  It  seems  appropriate  to  print  this 
Jacobite  epitaph  immediately  after  ^Hie  Lady^t 
Song,] 

O  LAST  and  best  of  Scots  !  who  didst  main- 
tain 

Thy  coimtry's  freedom  from  a  foreign  reign; 

New  people  fill  the  land  now  thou  art  gone, 

New  gods  the  temples,  and  new  kings  the 
throne. 

Scotland  and  thou  did  each  in  other  liye; 

Thou  wouldst  not  her,  nor  could  she  thee 
suryive. 

Farewell,  who  living  didst  support  the  State, 

And  oouldst  not  teSi  but  with  thy  oonntry's 
fate. 
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A   PANEGYRICAL   POEM   DEDICATED   TO   THE   MEMORY   OF   THE   LATE 
COUNTESS  OF   ABINGDON 


—  Supenu  wadere  ad  aurat. 
red.    Pm    " 

,        J 

DugeniHpotuere. 


Hoe  opust  Me  labor  ed.    Pauci,  muu  iequut  amavU 
Juppiiter,  out  ardem  eoexit  ad  mera  virhu^ 


YnwiL,  JBneid,  ri,  128-131. 

[The  following  poem  was  written  in  memory  of  Eleonora,  Countess  of  Abingdon,  who  died  on 
May  31, 1001.  Dryden,  as  he  tells  ns  in  his  dedication,  was  requested  by  the  Earl  of  Abingdon, 
witli  whom  he  was  not  personally  acquainted,  to  write  an  elegy  upon  his  deceased  wife,  whom 
the  poet  had  nerer  seen.  Eleonora  was  first  published  in  March,  1602  (see  reference  to  the  Lon- 
don Gazette  in  Scott-Saintsbniy  edition,  xviii,  296),  and  was  not  reprinted  until  it  was  included  in 
the  folio  Poems  and  translations,  1701.] 


TO  THE 

RIGHT    HONORABLE 

THE 

EARL  OF  ABINGDON,   &c, 

Mt  Lobd, 

Thb  conmnands  with  which  you  honored  me 
some  months  ago  are  now  performed :  they  had 
been  sooner ;  but  betwixt  01  health,  some  busi- 
ness, and  many  troubles,  I  was  f oro'd  to  defer 
them  till  this  time.  Grid,  going  to  his  banish- 
ment, and  writing  from  on  sUpboard  to  his 
friends,  excused  t£e  faults  of  his  poetry  by  his 
misfortunes ;  and  told  them  that  rood  yerses 
nerer  flow  but  from  a  serene  and  composed 
spirit.    Wit,  which  is  a  kind  of  Mercury,  with 


wings  fasten'd  to  his  head  and  heels,  can  fly 
but  slowly  in  a  damp  air.  I  therefore  chose 
rather  to  obey  you  late  than  ill :  if  at  least  I 
am  capable  of  writing  anything,  at  any  time, 
which  is  wortliy  your  pemsal  and  your  patron- 
age. I  cannot  say  that  I  haye  escaped  from 
a  shipwreck ;  but  have  only  gained  a  rock  by 
hard  swimming,  where  I  may  pant  a  while  and 
gather  breath ;  .for  the  doctors  giye  me  a  sad 
assurance,  that  my  disease  neyer  took  its  leave 
of  any  man,  but  with  a  purpose  to  return. 
Howeyer,  my  Lord,  I  haye  laid  hold  on  the  in- 
terval, and  menag'd  the  small  stock  which  age 
has  left  me,  to  the  best  advantage,  in  perform- 
ing this  inconsiderable  service  to  my  Lady's 
memory.  We,  who  are  priests  of  Apollo,  have 
not  the  inspiration  when  we  please ;  but  must 
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wait  till  the  god  comes  mshing  on  hb,  and  in- 
Tades  UB  with  a  fury  which  we  are  not  ahle  to 
resist:  which  gives  us  double  strength  while  the 
fit  continnes,  and  leaves  ns  lang^nishing  and 
spent,  at  its  departure.  Let  me  not  seem  to 
boast,  my  Lord,  for  I  have  really  felt  it  on  this 
occasion,  and  prophesied  beyond  my  natural 
power.  Let  me  add,  and  hope  to  be  beliey'd, 
that  the  excellency  of  the  subject  contributed 
much  to  the  happmesB  of  the  execution  ;  and 
that  the  weight  of  thirty  years  was  taken  off 
me,  while  I  was  writing.  I  swam  with  the  tide, 
and  the  water  under  me  was  buoyant.  The 
reader  will  easily  observe,  that  I  was  trans- 
ported by  the  multitude  and  variety  of  my 
similitudes ;  which  are  generally  the  product 
of  a  luxuriant  fancy,  and  the  wantonness  of 
wit.  Had  I  called  in  my  judgment  to  my  as- 
sistance, I  had  certainly  retrenched  many  of 
them.  But  I  defend  them  not ;  let  them  psas 
for  beautiful  faults  amongprt;  the  better  sort  of 
critics :  for  the  whole  poem,  tho'  written  in 
that  which  they  call  heroic  verse,  is  of  the 
Pindaric  nature,  as  well  in  the  thought  as  the 
expression;  and,  as  such,  requires  the  same 
grains  of  allowance  for  it.  It  was  intended,  as 
your  Lordship  sees  in  the  title,  not  for  an  elegy, 
but  a  paneg^yric :  a  kind  of  apotheosis,  indeed, 
if  a  heathen  word  may  be  applied  to  a  Chris- 
tian use.  And  on  all  occasions  of  praise,  if 
we  take  the  ancients  for  our  patterns,  we  are 
bound  by  prescription  to  employ  the  magnifi- 
cence of  words,  and  the  force  of  figures,  to 
adorn  the  sublimity  of  thoughts.  Isocrates 
amongst  the  Grecian  orators,  and  Cicero,  aAd 
the  younger  Pliny,  amongst  the  Romans,  have 
left  us  their  precedents  for  our  security :  for  I 
think  I  need  not  mention  the  inimitable  Pindar, 
who  stretches  on  these  pinions  out  of  sight, 
and  is  carried  upward,  as  it  were,  into  anotiier 
world. 

This,  at  least,  my  Lord,  I  may  justly  plead, 
that,  if  I  have  not  performed  so  w^  as  I  think 
I  have,  yet  I  have  usM  my  best  endeavors  to 
excel  myself.  One  disadvantage  I  have  had; 
which  is,  never  to  have  known  or  seen  my  Lady ; 
and  to  draw  the  lineaments  of  her  mind,  from 
the  description  which  I  have  received  from 
othets,  is  for  a  painter  to  set  himself  at  work 
without  the  living  original  before  him :  which, 
the  more  beautiful  it  is,  will  be  so  much  the 
more  difficult  for  him  to  conceive,  when  he  has 
only  a  relation  given  him  of  such  and  such  fea- 
tures by  an  acquiuutanoe  or  a  friend,  without 
the  nice  touches  which  give  the  best  resem- 
blance and  make  the  g^races  of  the  picture. 
Every  artist  is  apt  enough  to  flatter  himself 
(and  I  amongst  the  rest)  that  their  own  ocular 
observations  would  have  discover'd  more  per- 
fections, at  least  others,  than  have  been  de- 
livered to  them :  tho'  I  have  received  mine  from 


the  best  hands,  that  is,  f rpm  persons  who 
neither  want  a  just  understanding  of  my  Lady's 
worth  nor  a  due  veneration  for  her  memory. 

Doctor  Donne,  the  g^reatest  wit,  tho'  not  the 
greatest  poet  of  our  nation,  acknowledges,  that 
he  had  never  seen  Mrs.  Drury,  whom  he  has 
made  immortal  in  his  admirable  Anniversaries. 
I  have  had  the  same  fortune,  tho'  I  have  not 
succeeded  to  the  same  genius.  However,  I  have 
foUow'd  his  footsteps  in  the  desigB  «f  his  pan- 
^^yric ;  which  was  to  raise  an  emulation  in  the 
living,  to  copy  out  the  example  of  the  dead. 
And  therefore  it  was,  that  I  once  intended  to 
have  call'd  this  poem  The  Pattern :  and  tho',  on 
a  second  consideration,  I  chang'd  the  title  into 
tiie  name  of  that  illustrious  person,  yet  the 
design  continues,  and  JEleonora  is  still  the  pat- 
tem  of  charity,  devotion,  and  humility;  of 
the  best  wife,  the  best  mother,  and  the  best 
of  friends. 

And  now,  my  Lord,  tho'  I  have  endeavor'd  to 
answer  your  commands,  yet  I  could  not  answer 
it  to  the  world,  nor  to  my  oonscience,  if  I  gave 
not  your  Lordship  my  testimony  of  being  the 
best  husband  now  living:  I  say  my  testimony 
only ;  for  the  praise  of  it  is  given  you  by  your^ 
self.  They  who  despise  the  niles  of  virtue  both 
in  their  practice  and  their  morals,  will  thuik 
this  a  very  trivial  commendation.  But  I  think 
it  the  peculiar  happiness  of  the  Countess  of 
Abingdon,  to  have  been  so  truly  lov'd  by  you, 
while  she  was  living,  and  so  gratefully  honor'd 
after  she  was  dead.  Few  there  are  who  have 
either  had,  or  could  have,  such  a  loss ;  and  yet 
fewer  who  carried  their  love  and  constancy  be- 
yond the  grave.  The  exteriors  of  mourning,  a 
decent  funeral,  and  black  habits,  are  the  usual 
stints  of  common  husbands ;  and  perhaps  their 
wives  deserve  no  better  than  to  be  moum'd 
with  hypocrisy,  and  forgot  with  ease.  But 
you  have  distinguish' d  yourself  from  ordinary 
lovers,  by  a  real  and  lasting  grief  for  the  de- 
eeas'd ;  and  by  endeavoring  to  raise  for  her  tiie 
most  durable  monument,  which  is  that  of  verse. 
And  so  it  would  have  prov'd,  if  the  workman 
had  been  equal  to  the  work,  and  your  choice 
of  the  artificer  as  happy  as  your  design.  Yet 
as  Phidias,  when  he  had  made  the  statue  of 
Minerva,  could  not  forbear  to  ingrave  his  own 
name,  as  author  of  the  piece :  so  give  me  leave 
to  hope  that,  by  subscribing  mine  to  this  poem, 
I  may  live  by  the  goddess,  and  transmit  my 
name  to  posterity  by  the  memory  of  hers.  'T  is 
no  flattery  to  assure  your  Lordship  that  she  is 
remember'd,  in  the  present  age,  by  all  who 
have  had  the  honor  of  her  conversation  and 
acquaintance ;  and  that  I  have  never  been  in 
any  company  since  the  news  of  her  death  was 
first  brought  me,  where  they  have  not  extoU'd 
her  virtues,  and  even  spoken  the  same  things 
of  her  in  prose,  w)iich  1  have  done  in  verse. 
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I  therefore  think  myielf  ob%'d  to  thank 
your  Lordship  for  the  eommiflsion  which  yon 
haTB  girea  me :  how  I  h^ye  aoqnitted  mytolf 
of  it,  must  be  left  to  the  opinion  of  the  world, 
in  spite  of  any  protestation  which  I  can  enter 
against  the  present  age,  as  incompetent  or  oor- 
mpt  judges.  For  my  comfort,  they  are  but 
Kngliflhmen,  and,  as  such,  if  they  think  ill  of 
me  to-day,  ^ey  are  inconstant  enough  to  think 
well  of  me  to-mozrow.  And,  after  all,  I  haye 
not  mueh  to  thank  my  fortune  that  I  was  bom 
amongst  them.  The  good  of  both  sexes  are  so 
few,  in  England,  that  they  stand  like  ezoep- 
tiona  against  general  rules:  and  tho*  one  of 
them  has  desery'd  a  greater  commendation 
than  I  oould  giye  her,  they  haye  taken  care 
that  I  should  not  tire  my  pen  with  frequent 
exercise  on  the  like  subjects;  that  praises, 
like  taxes,  should  be  appropriated,  and  left 
almost  as  indiyidual  as  the  person.  They  say, 
my  talent  is  satire :  if  it  be  so,  't  is  a  fruitful 
age,  and  there  is  an  extraordinary  crop  to 
gather.  But  a  single  hand  is  insufficient  for 
soeh  a  haryest :  they  haye  sown  the  dragon's 
teeth  themselyes,  and  *t  is  but  just  they  should 
reap  eaeh  other  in  lampoons.  Tou,  my  Lord, 
who  haye  the  character  of  honor,  tho'  't  is  not 
my  happiness  to  know  you,  may  stand  aside, 
with  the  small  remainders  of  the  Enelish  no- 
bility, truly  such,  and,  unhurt  yourseiyes,  be- 
hold the  mad  oombat.  If  I  haye  pleas'd  you, 
and  some  few  others,  I  haye  obtain'd  my  end. 
You  see  I  haye  disabled  myself,  like  an  ^ected 
Speaker  of  the  House ;  yet  like  him  I  haye 
imdertaken  the  charge,  and  find  the  burden 
snffioiently  recompeus'd  by  the  honor.  Be 
pleas'd  to  accept  <^  these  my  unworthy  labors, 
this  paper  monument ;  and  let  her  pious  mem- 
ory, which  I  am  sure  is  sacred  to  you,  not  only 
plead  the  pardon  of  my  many  faults,  but  gain 
me  your  protection,  which  is  ambitiously  sought 

My  Lord, 

Tour  Lordship's 

Most  Obedient  Servant, 

John  Dbtden. 
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Ab,  when  some  great  and  gracious  monarch 

dies, 
Soft whi8i)eps,fip8t,aiid  mourn-  ^  iatwduc 

fat  murmurs  rise 
Among  the  sad  attendants;  then  the  sound 
Soon  gathers  yoice,  and  spreads  the  news 

around 
Thro'  town  and  country,  till  the  dreadful 

blast 
Is  blown  to  distant  colonies  at  last; 


,10  > 

e.  J 


Who,  then,  perhaps,  were  offering  vows  in 

▼ain. 
For  his  long  life,  and  for  his  happy  reign: 
So  slowly,  by  degrees,  unwilling  &me 
Did  matchless  Eleonora's  fate  proclaim,  i 
Till  public  as  the  loss  the  news  became. 

The  nation  felt  it  in  th'  eztremest  parts, 
With  eyes  o'erflowing,  and  with  bleeding 

hearts; 
But  most  the  poor,  whom  daily  oc  beroharity. 

she  supplied, 
Beginning  to  be  such,  but  when  she  died. 
For,  while  she  liv'd,  they  slept  in  peace  by 

nkfht, 
Secure  of  bread,  as  of  returning  light; 
And  with  such  firm  dependence  on  the  day, 
That  need  grew  pamper'd,  and  forgot  to 

pray: 
So  sure  the  dole,  so  ready  at  their  call,     30 
They  stood  prepar'd  to  see  the  manna  fall. 
Such  multitudes  she  fed,  she  doth'd,  she 

nurs'd. 
That  she  herself  might  fear  her  wanting 

first 
Of  her  five  talents,  other  five  she  made; 
HeaVn,  that  had  largely  giv'n,  was  largely 

paid: 
And  in  few  lives,  in  wondrous  few,  we  find 
A  fortune  better  fitted  to  the  mind. 
Nor  did  her  alms  from  ostentation  fall, 
Or  proud  desire  of  praise;  the  soul  gave 

all: 
Unbrib'd  it  gave;  or,  if  a  bribe  appear,    30 
No  less  than  heav'n,  to  heap  huge  trea- 
sures there. 
Want  pass'd  for  merit  at  her  open  door: 
HeaVn  saw,  he  safely  might  increase  his 

poor, 
And  trust  their  sustenance  with   her  so 

well, 
As  not  to  be  at  charee  of  miracle. 
None  could  be  needy,  whom  she  saw,  or 

knew; 
All  in  the  compass  of  her  sphere  she  drew: 
He,  who  could  touch  her  garment,  was  as 

sure, 
As  the  first  Christians  of  th'  apostles'  cure. 
The  distant    heard,  by  fame,  her    pious 

deeds,  40 

And  laid  her  up  for  their  eztremest  needs; 
A  future  cordial  for  a  fainting  mind; 
For,  what  was  ne'er  refus'd,  all  hop'd  to 

find, 
Each  in  his  turn:  the  rich  might  freely 

come, 
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As  to  a  friend;  but  to  the  poor,  't  was  home. 
Ab  to  some  holy  house  th'  afflicted  came, 
The  hunger-stary'd,  the  naked  and  the 

lame; 
Want  and  diseases  fled  before  her  name. 
For  zeal  like  hers  her  servants  were  too 

slow; 
She  was  the  first,  where  need  required, 

to  go;  50 

Herself  the  foundress  and  attendant  too. 
Sure  she  had  guests  sometimes  to  enter- 
tain, 
Guests  in  disguise,  of  her  great  Master's 

train. 
Her  Lord  himself  might  come,  for  aught 

we  know. 
Since  in  a  servant's  form  he  liv'd  below: 
Beneath  her  roof  he  might  be  pleas'd  to 

stay; 
Or  some  benighted  angel,  in  his  way. 
Might  ease  £s  wings,  and,  seeing  heav'n 

appear 
In  its  best  work  of  mercy,  think  it  there. 
Where  all  the  deeds  of  charity  and  love  60 
Were  in  as  constant  method,  as  above, 
All  carried  on;  all  of  a  piece  with  theirs;^ 
As  free  her  alms,  as  diligent  her  cares;    I 
As  loud  her  praises,  and  as  warm  her  | 

pray'rs.  J 

Tet  was  she  not  profuse;  but  fear'd  to 

And  wisely  manag'd,  that  the  management. 

stock  might  last; 
That  all  might  be  supplied,  and  she  not 

grieve. 
When  crowds  appear'd,  she  had  not  to  re- 
lieve: 
Which  to  prevent,  she  still  increased  her 

store; 
Laid  up,  and  spar'd,  that  she  might  give 

the  more.  70 

So  Pharaoh,  or  some  greater  king  than  he. 
Provided  for  the  sev'nth  necessity; 
Taught  from  above  his  magazines  to  frame, 
That  famine  was  prevented  ere  it  came. 
Thus  Heav'n,  tho'  all-sufficient,  shows  a 

thrift 
In  his  economy,  and  bounds  his  gift: 
Creating,  for  our  day,  one  single  light; 
And  his  reflection  too  supplies  the  night 
Perhaps  a  thousand  other  worlds,  that  lie 
Remote  from  us,  and  latent  in  the  sky,    80 
Are  lighten'd  by  his  beams,  and  kindly 

nurs'd; 
Of  which  our  earthly  dunghiU  is  the  worst. 


Now,  as  all  virtues  keep  the  middle  line, 
Yet  somewhat  more  to  one  extreme  incline, 
Su6h  was  her  soul;  abhorring  avarice. 
Bounteous,  but  almost  bounteous  to  a  vice: 
Had  she  giv'n  more,  it  had  profusion  been, 
And  tunnl  th'  excess  of  goodness  into  sin. 

These  virtues  rais'd    her  fabric  to  the 

y*  .  Of  her 

For  that,  which  is  next  heav'n,  humility. 

is  charity. 
But,  as  high  turrets,  for  their  airy  steep,  91 
Beauire  foundations,  in  proportion  deep; 
Ana  lofty  cedars  as  far  upward  shoot, 
As  to  the  nether  heavens  they  drive  the 

root: 
So  low  did  her  secure  foundation  lie. 
She  was  not  humble,  but  Humility. 
Scarcelv  she  knew  that  she  was  great,  or' 

fair. 
Or  wise,  beyond  what  other  women  are, 
Or,  which  is  better,  knew,  but  never  durst 

compare. 

For  to  be  conscious  of  what  all  admire,    100 
And  not  be  vain,  advances  virtue  high'r. 
But  still  she  found,  or  rather  thought  she 

found, 
Her  own  worth  wanting,  others'  to  abound; 
Ascrib'd  above  their  due  to  ev'ry  one. 
Unjust  and  scanty  to  herself  alone. 
Such  her  devotion  was,  as  might  give 

rules 
Of    speculation    to   disputing  of  her  piety. 

schools. 
And  teach  us  equally  the  scales  to  hold 
Betwixt  the  two  extremes  of  hot  and  cold; 
That  pious  heat  may  mod'rately  prevail,  no 
And  we  be  warm'd,  but  not  be  scorch'd 

with  zeal. 
Business  might  shorten,  not  disturb  her 

pray'r; 
Heav'n  had  the  best,  if  not  the  greater 

share. 
An  active  life  long  oraisons  forbids; 
Yet  still  she  pray'd,  for  still  she  pray'd  by 

deeds. 
Her  ev'ry  day  was  Sabbath;  only  free 
From  hours  of  pray'r,  for  hours  of  charity: 
Such  as  the  Jews  trom  servile  toil  releas'd. 
Where  works  of  mercy  were  a  part  of  rest; 
Such  as  blest  angels  exercise  above,         tao 
Varied  with  sacrod  hymns  and  acts  of  love: 
Such  Sabbaths  as  that  one  she  now  enjoys, 
Ev'n  that  perpetual  one,  which  she  employs 
(For  such  vicissitudes  in  heav'n  there  are) 
In  praise  alternate,  and  alternate  pray'r. 
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All  this  she  piactic'd  here;  that  when  she 

sprung 
Amidst  the  choirs,  at  the  first  sight  she 

sung: 
Snng,  and  was  snng  hers^  in  angels'  lays; 
For,  praising   her,  they  did   her  Maker 

praise. 
All  offices  of  heay'n  so  well  she  knew,     130 
Before  she  came,  that  nothing  there  was 

new; 
And  she  was  so  familiarly  receiy'd, 
As  one  retoming,  not  as  one  arriy'd. 

Mnse,  down  again  precipitate  thy  flight: 
For  how  can  mortal  eyes  sns-  of  her  Tarioaa 

tain  immortal  light  I        viztuea. 
But  as  the  sun  in  water  we  can  bear, 
Yet  not  the  sun,  but  his  reflection  there, 
So  let  us  yiew  her,  here,  in  what    she 

was. 
And  take  her  image  in  this  wat'ry  glass: 
Tet  look  not  ey'ry  lineament  to  see;     140 
Some  will  be  cast  in  shades,  and  some 

will  be 
So  lamelj  drawn,  you'll  scarcely  know 

'tis  she. 

For  where  such  yarious  yirtues  we  recite, ' 
T  is  like  the  Milky  Way,  all  oyer  bright, 
But  sown  so  thick  with  stars,  'tis  undis- 

tinguish'd  light. 
Her  virtue,  not  her  yirtues,  let  us  call; 
For  one  heroic  comprehends  'em  all: 
One,  as  a  constellation  is  but  one, 
Tho'  't  is  a  train  of  stars,  that,  rolling  on. 
Rise  in  their  turn,  and  in  the  zodiac 

run:  150^ 

£yer  in  motion;  now  'tis  Faith  ascends. 
Now  Hope,  now  Charity,  that  upward 

tends. 
And  downwards  with  diffusive  good  de- 
scends. 
As  in  perfumes  compos'd  with  art  and 

cost, 
Tis  hard  to  say  what  scent  is  uppermost; 
Nor  this  part  musk  or  civet  can  we  call, 
Or  amber,  but  a  rich  result  of  all; 
So  she  was  all  a  sweet,  whose  eViy  part. 
In  due   proportion  miz'd,  proclaim'd  the 

Maker's  art. 
No  single  virtue  we  could  most  commend. 
Whether    the   wife,  the   mother,  or   the 

friend;  161 

For  she  was  all,  in  that  supreme  degree, . 
That,  as  no  one  prevail'd,  so  all  was  she. 
The  sev'ral  parts  lay  hidden  in  the  pieoe; 
Th'  occasion  but  exerted  that,  or  this. 


A  wife  as  tender,  and  as  true  withal, 
As  the  first  woman  was  before  of  her  ooDja- 

her  fall;  gi  Tirtuee. 

Made  for  the  man,  of  whom  she  was  a 

part; 
Made  to  attract  his  eyes,  and  keep  his 

heart. 
A  second  £ve,  but  by  no  crime  accurs'd;  170 
As  beauteous,  not  as  brittle  as  the  first. 
Had  she  been  first,  still  Paradise  had  bin, 
And  death  had  found  no  entrance  by  her 

sin: 
So  she  not  only  had  preserv'd  from  ill 
Her  sex  and  ours,  but  liv'd  their  pattern 

still. 
Love  and  obedience  to  her  lord  she  bore; 
She  much  obey'd  him,  but  she  lov'd  him 

more: 
Not  aw'd  to  duty  by  superior  sway. 
But  taught  by  his  indulgence  to  obey. 
Thus  we  love  Grod,  as  author  of  our  good; 
So  subjects  love  just  kings,  or  so  they 

should.  181 

Nor  was  it  with  ingratitude  retum'd;  1 
In  equal  fires  the  blissful  couple  bum'd;  I 
One  joy  possess'd  'em  both,  and  in  one  ( 

grief  they  moum'd.  J 

His  passion  still   improv'd;    he  lov'd   so 

fast. 
As  if  he  fear'd  each  day  would  be  her  last: 
Too  true  a  prophet  to  foresee  the  fate 
That  should  so  soon  divide  their  happy 

state; 
When  he  to  heav'n  entirely  must  restore 
That    love,  that    heart,  where    he    went 

halves  before.  190 

Tet  as  the  soul  is  all  in  ev'ry  part. 
So  God  and  he  might  each  have  all  her 

heart. 
So  had  her  children  too;  for  Charity 
Was  not  more  fruitful,  or  more 

kind  than  she:  to  WchS 

Each  under  other  by  degrees  dien. 

they  grew; 
A  goodly  perspective  of  distant  view. 
Anchises  look'd  not  with  so  pleas'd  a  face. 
In  numb'rinf  o'er  his  future  Roman  race, 
And  marshaling  the  heroes  of  his  name. 
As,  in  their  order,  next  to  light  they  came: 
Nor  Cybele  with  half  so  kind  an  eye       aoi 
Survey'd  her  sons  and  daughters  of  the 

sky- 
Proud,  shall  I  say,  of  her  immortal  fruit  ? 
As  far  as  pride  with  heav'nly  minds  may 

suit. 
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Her  pious  love  excell*d  to  all  she  bore; 
New  objects  only  multiplied  it 

more.  .       ,  ^,     thrfrednc. 

And  as  the  chosen  found  the  ttan. 

pearly  grain 
As  much  as  ev'ry  vessel  could  contain; 
As  in  the  blissful  vision  each  shall  share  "j 
As  much  of  glory  as  his  soul  can  bear;      I 
So  did  she  love,  and  so  dispense  her  | 

care.  211 J 

Her  eldest  thus,  by  consequence,  was  best, 
As  longer  cultivated  than  the  rest 
The  babe  had  all  that  infant  care  beguiles, 
And  early  knew  his  mother  in  her  smiles: 
But  when  dilated  organs  let  in  day 
To  the  young  soul,  and  gave  it  room  to 

pky. 
At  his  first  aptness,  the  maternal  love 
Those  rudiments  of  reason  did  improve. 
The  tender  a^  was  pliant  to  coumiand; 
Like  wax  it  yielded  to  the  forming  hand: 
True  to  th'  artificer,  the  labor'd  mind      32a 
With  ease  was  pious,  generous,  just,  and 

kind; 
Soft  for  impression  from  the  first,  prepar'd, 
Till  virtue  with  long  exercise  grew  hard: 
With  ev'ry  act  confirm'd,  and  made  at  last 
So  durable  as  not  to  be  effac'd, 
It  tum'd  to  habit;  and,  from  vices  free, 
Croodness  resolv'd  into  necessity. 

Thus  fix'd  she  Virtue's  image,  that 's  her 

own,  230 

Till  the  whole  mother  in  the  children  shone ; 
For  that  was  their  perfection:  she  was  such. 
They  never  could   express  her  mind  too 

much. 
So  unexhausted  her  perfections  were. 
That,  for  more  children,  she  had  more  to 

spare; 
For  souls  unborn,  whom  her  untimely  death 
Deprived  of  bodies,  and  of  mortal  breath; 
And  (could  they  take  th'  impressions  of  her 

mind) 
Enough  still  left  to  sanctify  her  kind.      239 
Then  wonder  not  to  see  this  soul  extend 
The   bounds,  and   seek  some  ofher 

other  self,  a  friend.         firianddUp. 
As  swelling,  seas  to  gentle  rivers  glide, 
To  seek  repose,  and  empty  out  the  tide; 
So  this  full  soul,  in  narrow  limits  pent. 
Unable  to  contain  her,  sought  a  vent, 
To  issue  out,  and  in  some  friendly  breast 
Discbarge  her  treasures,  and  securely  rest: 
T'  unbosom  all  the  secrets  of  her  heart. 
Take  good  advice,  but  better  to  impart. 


For  'tis  the  bliss  of  friendship's  holy^ 

state,  2SO  I 

To  mix  their  minds,  and  to  communicate;  | 
Tho'  bodies  cannot,  souls  can  penetrate.   J 
Fix'd  to  her  choice,  inviolably  true, 
And  wisely  choosing,  for  she  chose  but  few: 
Some  she  must  have;  but  in  no  one  could 

find 
A  tally  fitted  for  so  large  a  mind. 
The  souls  of  friends  like  kings  in  pro- 
gress are; 
Still  in  their  own,  tho'  from  the  palace 

for: 
Thus  her  friend's  heart  her  country  dwell- 
ing was, 
A  sweet  retirement  to  a  coarser  place;    260 
Where  pomp  and  ceremonies  enter'd  not. 
Where  greatness  was  shut  out,  and  bus'ness 

well  forgot. 
This   is   th'  imperfect  draught;   but*] 

short  as  far  I 

As  the  true  height  and  bigness  of  a  star  j 
Exceeds  the  measures  of  th'  astronomer.  J 
She  shines  above,  we  know;  but  in  what 

place. 
How  near  the  throne,  and  Heav'n's  imperial 

face, 
By  our  weak  optics  is  but  vainly  guess'd; 
Distance  and  altitude  conceal  the  rest.     269 
Tho'  all  these  rare  endowments  of  the 

mind 
Were  in  a  narrow  space  of  life  Jj^^JSJit- 

confin'd,  nen  of  her 

The  figure  was  with  full  per-  J***- 

fection  crown'd; 
Tho'  not  so  large  an  orb,  as  truly  round. 

As  when  in  glory,  thro'  the  public  place, 
The   spoils  of  conquer'd  nations  were  to 

pass. 
And  but  one  day  for  triumph  was  allow'd, 
The  consul  was  constrain  d  his  pomp  to 

crowd; 
And  so  the  swift  procession  hurried  on, 
That  all,   tho'  not    distinctly,  might    be 

shown: 
So,  in  the  straiten'd  bounds  of  life  con- 

fin'd,  280 

She  gave  but  glimpses  of  her  glorious  mind; 
And  multitudes  of  virtues  pass'd  alon^^, 
Each    pressing    foremost   in    the  mighty 

throng, 
Ambitious  to  be  seen,  and  then  make  room 
For  greater  multitudes  that  were  to  come. 
Yet  unemploy'd  no  minute  slipp'd  away; 
Moments  were  precious  in  so  short  a  stay. 
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The  haste  of  heav'n  to  have  her  was  so 

great, 
That  some  were  single  acts,  tho'  each 

complete; 
fiat  ev'ry  act  stood  ready  to  repeat.     390^ 

Her  fellow  saints  with  busy  care  will  look 
For  her  blest  name  in  fate's  eternal  book; 
And,  pleas'd  to  be  outdone,  with  joy  wUl 


Numberless  yirtues,  endless  charity: 
But  more  will  wonder  at  so  short  an  age, 
To  find  a  blank  beyond  the  thirtieth  page; 
And  with  a  pious  fear  heein  to 

doubt       ^    S5:SiSy^ 

The  piece  imperfect,  and  the  third  yew. 

rest  torn  out. 
But  'twas  her  Savior's  time;  and,  could 

there  be 
A  copy  near  th'  original,  't  was  she.         300 
As  precious  gums    are  not  for  lasting 

fire  — 
They  but  perfume  the  temple,  and  expire: 
So  was  she  soon  ezhal'd,  and  yanish'd  hence ; 
A  short  sweet  odor,  of  a  vast  expense. 
She  yanish'd,  we  can  scarcely  say  she  died; 
For  but  a  now  did  heav'n  and  emk  divide: 
She  pass'd  serenely  with  a  single  breath; 
This  moment  perfect  health,  the  next  was 

death. 

One  sigh  did  her  eternal  bliss  Th«  wamx  of 

Imf  death. 
assure; 

So  little   penance  needs,  when  souls  are 

almost  pure.  310 

As  gentle  dreams  our  waking  thoughts 

pursue; 
Or,  one  dream  pass'd,  we  slide  into  a  new; 
So  close  they  follow,  such  wild  order  keep, 
We  think  ourselves  awake,  and  are  asleep: 
So  softly  death  succeeded  life  in  her; 
She  did  but  dream  of  heav'n,  and  she  was 

there. 
Xo  pains  she  suffer'd,  nor  expir'd  with 

noise; 
Her  soul  was  whisper'd  out  with  God's  still 

voice; 
As  an  old  friend  is  beckon'd  to  a  feast, 
And  treated  like  a  long  familiar  guest.   320 
He  took  her  as  he  found,  but  found  her  so. 
As  one  in  hourly  readiness  to  Her  pnpered- 

go:  neestodle. 

EVn  on  that  day,  in  all  her  trim  prepar'd; 
As  early  notice  she  from  heav'n  had  heard. 
And  some  descending  courtier  from  above 
Had  giv'n  her  timely  warning  to  remove; 
Or  counsel'd  her  to  dress  the  nuptial  room, 


For  on  that  night  the  bridegroom  was  to 

come. 
He  kept  his  hour,  and  found  her  where  she 

lay  329 

Cloth'd    aU    in  white,  the  liv'ry  of  the 

^7'  She  died  00 

Scarce  had  she  sinn'd  in  thought,  wutnuidaj 

or  word,  or  act;  ■**«*»*• 

Unless  omissions  were  to  pass  for  fact; 
That  hardly  death  a  consequence  could  draw. 
To  make  her  liable  to  nature's  law. 
And,  that  she  died,  we  only  have  to  show 
The  mortal  part  of  her  she  left  below; 
The  rest  (so   smooth,  so  suddenly  she' 

went) 
Look'd  like  translation  thro'  the  firma- 
ment. 
Or  like  the  fiery  car  on  the  third  errand 
sent.  339  _ 

O  happy  soul !  if  thou  canst  view  trom 

Where  thou  art  aUmteUigence,  ^^J^ 

all  eye. 
If  looking  up  to  Grod,  or  down  to  us, 
Thou  find'st  that  any  way  be  pervious, 
Survey  the  rmns  of  thy  house,  and  see 
Thy  widow'd,  and  thy  orphan  family: 
Look  on  thy  tender  pledges  left  behind; 
And,  if  thou  canst  a  vacant  minute  find 
From  heav'nly  joys,  that  interval  afford 
To  thy  sad  children,  and  thy  mourning  lord. 
See  how  they  grieve,  mistaken  in  their 
love,  350 

And  shed  a  beam  of  comfort  from  above; 
Give  'em,  as  much  as  mortal  eyes  can  bear, 
A  transient  view  of  thy  full  glories  there; 
That  they  with  mod'rate  sorrow  may  sus- 
tain 
And  mollify  their  losses  in  thy  gain. 
Or  else  divide  the  grief;  for  such  thou  ^ 
wert,  I 

That  should  not  all  relations  bear  a  part,  [ 
It  were  enough  to  break  a  single  heart.    J 
Let  this  suffice:   nor  thou,  great  saint, 

'^^^  Epiphonema, 

This  humble  tribute  of  no  vul-  or  oioee  of 
gar  Muse;  the  poem. 

Who,  not  by  cares,  or  wants,  or  age  de- 
pressed, 361 
Stems    a   wild    deluge    with  a  dauntless 

breast; 
And  dares  to  sing  thy  praises  in  a  clime 
Where  vice  triumphs,  and  virtue  is  a  crime ; 
Where   ev'n  to  draw  the  picture  of  thy 
mind 
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Is  satire  on  the  most  of  humankind; 
Take  it,  while  yet  'tis  praise;  before  my 

rage, 
Unsafely  just,  break  loose  on  this  bad  age; 
80  bod,  that  Uiou  thyself  hadst  no  defense 
From  yice,  but  barely  by  departing  hence. 
Be  what,  and  where  thou  art:  to  wish 

thy  place  371 


Were,  in  the  best,  presumption  more  than 

grace. 
Thy  reucs  Tsuch  thy  works  of  mercy  are) 
Have,  in  this  poem,  been  my  holy  care. 
As  earth  thy  body  keeps,  thy  soul  the  sky,  ^ 
So  shall  this  Terse  preserve  thy  memory:  I 
For  thou  shalt  make  it  live,  because  it  | 

sings  of  thee.  J 


ON     THE    DEATH    OF    A   VERY 
YOUNG  GENTLEMAN 

[This  elegy  was  firat  printed  in  Poetical 
MisceUanieM,  the  Fifth  Part,  1704.  Christie 
infers,  because  of  the  reaemblanoe  of  certain 
lines  in  this  poem  to  paasages  in  EUotwra  (see 
notes),  that  the  two  pieces  were  written  at 
about  the  same  time.] 

He  who  could  view  the  book  of  destiny, 
And  read  whatever  there  was  writ  of  thee, 

0  charming  youth,  in  the  first  op'ning  page, 
So  many  graces  in  so  g^reen  an  age, 

Such  wit,  such  modesty,  such  strength  of 

mind, 
A  soul  at  once  so  manly,  and  so  kind; 
Would  wonder,  when  he  tum'd  the  volume 

o'er. 
And  after  some  few  leaves  should  find  no 

more. 
Naught  but  a  blank  remain,  a  dead  void 

space, 
A  step  of  life  that  promised  such  a  race.  10 
We  must  not,  dare  not  think,  that  Heav'n 

began 
A  child,  and  could  not  finish  him  a  man; 
Reflecting  what  a  mighty  store  was  laid 
Of  rich  materials,  and  a  model  made; 
The  cost  already  fumish'd;  so  bestow'd. 
As  more  was  never  to  one  soul  allow'd: 
Tet  after  this  profusion  spent  in  vain, 
Nothing  but  mold'ring  ashes  to  remain. 

1  guess  not,  lest  I  split  upon  the  shelf, 
Tet  durst  I  guess,  Heav'n  kept  it  for  him- 
self; ao 

And  giving  us  the  use,  did  soon  recall, 
Ere  we  could  spare,  the  mighty  principal. 
Thus  then  he  disappear'd,  was  rarified; 
For  't  is  improper  speech  to  say  he  died: 
He  was  exhal'd;  his  great  Creator  drew 
His  spirit,  as  the  sun  the  mominf  dew. 
T  is  sin  produces  death;  and  he  had  none, 
But  the  taint  Adam  left  on  ev'ry  son. 
He  added  not,  he  was  so  pure,  so  good. 


T  was  but  th'  original  forfeit  of  his  blood;  30 
And  that  so  little,  that  the  river  ran 
More  clear  than  the  corrupted  fount  began. 
Nothing  remain'd  of  the  first  muddy  clay; 
The  length  of  course  had  washed  it  in  the 

way: 
So  deep,  and  yet  so  clear,  we  might  behold 
The  gravel  bottom,  and  that  bottom  gold. 
As  such  we  lov'd,  admir'd,  almost  ador'd, 
Grave  all  the  tribute  mortals  could  afford. 
Perhaps  we  gave  so  much,  the  pow'rs  above 
Grew  angry  at  our  superstitious  love;       40 
For  when  we  more  than  human  homage  pay. 
The  charming  cause  ts  justly  snatch*d  away. 
Thus  was  the  crime  not  his,  but  ours 
alone; 
And  yet  we  murmur  that  he  went  so  soon, 
Tho'  miracles  are  short  and  rarely  shown,  j 
Hear  then,  ye  mournful  parents,  and 
divide 
That  love  in  manv,  which  in  one  was  tied. 
That  individual  blessing  is  no  more, 
But  multiplied  in  your  remaining  store. 
The  flame  's  dispersed,  but  does  not  all  ex- 
pire; 50 
The  sparkles  blaze,  tho'  not  the  globe  of 

fire. 
Love  him  by  parts,  in  all  your  numerous  race, 
And  from  those  parts  form  one  collected 

grace; 
Then,  when  you  have  refin'd  to  that  degree, 
Lnagine  all  in  one,  and  think  that  one  is  he. 


ON    THE    DEATH   OF   AMYNTAS 

A  PASTORAL  ELEGY 

[Nothing  is  known  of  the  date  or  occasion  oE 
the  following  poem,  which  was  first  published 
in  Poetical  MtsceOanies,  the  Fifth  Part,  1704. 
It  seems  convenient  to  place  it  here,  after 
another  elegy,  first  printed  in  the  same  eol- 
leotion.] 
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T  WAS  OD  a  joyless  and  a  gloomy  mom, 
Wet  was  the  grass,  and  hung  with  pearls 

the  thorn; 
When  Damon,  who  design'd  to  pass  the  day 
With  hounds  and  horns,  and  chase  the  fly- 
ing prey, 
Rofle  early  from  his  bed;    but  soon  he 

found 
The  welkin   pitch'd  with  suUen  clouds 

around, 

An  eastern  wind,  and  dew  upon  the  ground.  ^ 
Thus  while  he  stood,  and  sighing  did  sur- 
vey 
The  fields,  and  curs'd  th'  iU  omens  of  the 

day. 
He  saw  Menalcas  come  with  heavy  pace;  10 
Wet  were  his  eyes,  and  cheerless  was  his 

face: 
He  wrung  his  hands,  distracted  with  his 

care, 
And  sent  his  voice  before  him  from  a^. 
"Return,"  he  cried,  ''return,  unhappy 

swain, 
The  spongy  clouds  are  fill'd  with  gath'ring 

rain; 
The  promise  of  the  day  not  only  cross'd. 
But  ey'n  the  spring,  the  spring  itself  is 

lost. 
Amyntas  —  O  ! "  —  he  could  not  speak  the 

rest, 
Nor  needed,  for  presaging  Damon  guess'd. 
Equal  with  Heav'n  young  Damon  lov'd  the 

boy,  20 

The  boast  of    nature,  both    his  parents' 

joy. 
His  graceful  form  revolving  in  his  mind; 
So  great  a  genius,  and  a  soul  so  kind. 
Gave  sad  assurance  that  his  fears  were  true ; 
Too  well  the  envr  of  the  gods  he  knew: 
For  when  their  gifts  too  lavishly  are  plac'd, 
Soon  they  repent,  and  will  not  make  them 

last. 
For,  sure,  it  was  too  bountiful  a  dole. 
The  mother's  features,  and  the  father's 

soul. 
Then  thus  he  cried:  **  The  Mom  bespoke 

the  news;  30 

The  Moming  did  her  cheerful  light  dif- 
fuse; 
But  see  how  suddenly  she  chang'd  her' 

face, 
And  brought  on  clouds  and  rain,  the  day's 

disgrace: 
Just  such,  Amyntas,  was  thy  promis'd 

race  ! 


What  charms  adom'd  thy  youth,  where 
nature  smil'd. 

And  more  than  man  was  giv'n  us  in  a  child ! 

His  infancy  was  ripe;  a  soul  sublime 

In  years  so  tender  that  prevented  time: 

Heav'n    gave    him    all    at   once;    then] 
snatch'd  away. 

Ere  mortals  all  his  beauties  could  sur- 
vey, 40  I 

Just  like  the  flow'r  that  buds  and  withers 
in  a  day." 


Menalcas 
The  mother,  lovely,  tho'  with  grief  op> 

Sress'd, 
his  dying  head  upon  her  breast. 
The  mournful  family  stood  all  around;     "j 
One    groan   was    heard,  one    universal 

sound:  > 

AH  were  in  floods  of  tears  and  endless  I 

sorrow  drown'd.  J 

So  dire  a  sadness  sate  on  ev'ry  look, 
Ev'n  Death  repented  he  had  giv'n  the  stroke. 
He  griev'd  ms  &tal  work  had  been  or^ 

dain'd. 
But  promis'd  length  of  life  to  those  who 

yet  remainxL.  50 

The  mother's  and  her  eldest  daughter's 

grace. 
It  seems,  had  brib'd  him  to  prolong  their 

space. 
The  father  bore  it  with  undaunted  soul. 
Like  one  who  durst  his  destiny  control; 
Yet  with  becoming  grief  he  bore  his  part, 
Resign'd  his  son,  but  not  resign'd  his  heart: 
Patient  as  Job;  and  may  he  Uve  to  see, 
Like  him,  a  new  increasing  family  ! 

Damon 
Such  is  my  wish,  and  such  my  pro- 
phecy. 

For  yet,  my  friend,  the  beauteous  mold  re- 
mains; 60 

Long  may  she  exercise  her  fruitful  pains  ! 

But,  ah  t  with  better  ban,  and  brin^  a  race 

More  lasting,  and  endued  with  equal  grace  ! 

Equal  she  may,  but  farther  none  can  go; 

For  he  was  all  that  was  exact  below. 


Menalcas 
Damon,  behold  yon  breaking  purple  cloud ; 
Hear'st  thou  not  hymns  and  songs  divinely 

loud? 
There  mounts  Amyntas;  the  young  cherubs 
play 
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TO  MR.  SOUTHERNE 


About  their  godlike  mate,  and  siiig  him  on 
his  way. 

He  cleaves  the  liquid  air,  behold,  he  flies,  70 

And  every  moment  gains  upon  the  skies. 

The  new-oome  guest  admires  th'  ethereal 
state, 

The  sapphire  portal,  and  the  golden  gate; 

And  now  admitted  in  the  shimne  throng. 

He  shows  the  passport  which  he  brought 
along. 

His  passport  is  his  innocence  and  grace, 

Well  known  to  all  the  natives  of  the  place. 

Now  sing,  ye  joyful  angels,  and  admire 

Your  brother's  voice  that  comes  to  mend 
your  choir: 

Sing  you,  while  endless  tears  our  eyes  be- 
stow; 80 

For  like  Amyntas  none  is  left  below. 


TO  MR.  SOUTHERNE,  ON  HIS 
COMEDY  CALLED  THE  WIVES' 
EXCUSE 

[After  The  Loyal  Brother  and  The  Disap- 
potntment  (see  pp.  122, 171,  above),  Southeme 
brought  out  Sir  Anthony  Love,  or  The  Bam- 
bling  Lady  (1($91)  and  The  Wives'  Excuse,  or 
Cuckolds  Make  Themselves  (1692).  This  last 
pUty  had  poor  success  on  the  stage.  When  it 
was  published,  early  in  1692  —  it  is  entered  in 
the  Term  Cattdogue  for  Hilary  Term  (Febru- 
ary)—  Dryden  prefixed  to  it  the  following 
poem ;  and  in  his  Epistle  Dedicatory  Southeme 
boasts  as  follows : 

"  If  Mr.  Dryden's  judgment  goes  for  any- 
thing, I  have  it  on  my  side:  lor,  speaking 
of  l£is  play,  he  has  publicly  said,  the  town 
was  kind  to  Sir  Anthmy  Love,  I  needed  'em 
only  to  be  just  to  this;  and  to  prove  there 
was  more  than  friendship  in  his  opinion,  upon 
the  credit  of  this  play  with  him,  falling  sick 
last  summer,  he  bequeathed  to  m^  care  the 
writing  of  half  the  last  act  of  lus  tragedy 
of  Cleomenes,  which,  when  it  comes  into  the 
world,  you  will  find  to  be  so  considerable  a 
trust,  that  all  the  town  will  pardon  me  for 
defending  this  play,  that  preferred  me  to  it. 
If  modesty  be  sometimes  a  weakness,  what  I 
say  can  hardly  be  a  crime.  In  a  fair  English 
trial  both  parties  are  allowed  to  be  heard ;  and, 
without  tins  vanity  of  mendoning  Mr.  Dryden, 
I  had  lost  the  best  evidence  of  my  cause."] 

Sure  there 's  a  fate  in  plays,  and  't  is  in 

vain 
To  write,  while  these  malignant  planets 

reign: 


Some  very  foolish  influence  rules  the  pit. 

Not  always  kind  to  sense,  or  just  to  wit; 

And  whilst  it  lasts,  let  buffoonry  succeed, 

To  make  us  laugh;  for  never  was  more 
need. 

Farce,  in  itself,  is  of  a  nasty  scent; 

But  the  gain  smells  not  of  the  excrement 

The  Spanish  nymph,  a  wit  and  beauty  too, 

With  all  her  channs,  bore  but  a  single 
show;  10 

But  let  a  monster  Muscovite  appear, 

He  draws  a  crowded  audience  round  the 
year. 

Maybe  thou  hast  not  pleas'd  the  box 
and  pit. 

Yet  those  who  blame  thy  tale  commend 
thy  wit; 

So  Terence  plotted,  but  so  Terence  writ.^ 

Like  his  thy  thoughts  are  true,  thy  lan- 
guage clean; 

Ev'n  lewdness  is  nuide  moral  in  thy  scene. 

The  hearers  may  for  want  of  Nokes  re- 
pine; 

But  rest  secure,  the  readers  will  be  thine. 

Nor  was  thy  labor'd    drama  damn'd  or 
hiss'd,  30 

But  with  a  kind  civility  dismiss'd; 

With  such  good  manners,  as  •  The  Wife  in 
the  *  Wife  did  use,         the  play,  Mn. 

Who,  not  accepting,  did  but  ^ri^ndau. 
just  refuse. 

There  was  a  glance  at  parting;  such  a  look. 

As  bids  thee  not  give  o  er,  for  one  rebuke. 

But  if  thou  woYudst  be  seen,  as  well  as 
read, 

Copy  one  living  author,  and  one  dead: 

The  standard  of  thy  style  let  Etherege  be; 

For  wit,  th'  immortal  spring  of  Wycherley. 

Leam,  after  both,  to  draw  some  just  de- 
sign, 30 

And  the  next  age  will  leam  to  copy  thine. 


PROROGUE.  EPILOGUE,  AND 
SONG  FROM  CLEOMENES, 
THE   SPARTAN   HERO 

[This  tragedy,  written  by  Dryden  with  some 
aid  from  Southeme  (see  headnote  to  the  pre- 
ceding piece),  was  performed,  after  some  op- 
position from  the  government,  in  May,  16^ 
(Malone,  I,  1,  213,  on  the  authority  of  Mot- 
teux*s  GentlemayCs  JourncU.)  The  plot,  of  an 
exiled  king  seeking  help  in  a  foreign  country, 
seemed  capable  of  a  political  application.  The 
play  was  first  pubUshed  in  1092.J 


PROLOGUE  AND   EPILOGUE  TO   CLEOMENES 
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PROLOGUE 

SPOKE  BY  MR.  MOUNTFORT 

I  THiKK,  QT  hope  at  least,  tbe  coast  is  clear; 

That  none  but  men  of  wit  and  sense  are 
here; 

That  our  Bear  Garden  friends  are  all  away. 

Who  bounce  with  hands  and  feet,  and  cry: 
"Pky,pky," 

Who,  to  save  coach  hire,  tioidge  along  the 
street, 

Then  print  our  matted  seats  with  dirty  feet; 

Who,  while  we  speak,  make  love  to  orange- 
wenches. 

And,  between  acts,  stand  stmtting  on  the 
benches; 

Where  got  a-cock-horse,  making  vile  gri- 
maces, 9 

They  to  the  boxes  show  their  booby  faces. 

A  merry-andrew  such  a  mob  will  serve. 

And  treat  'em  with  such  wit  as  they  desenre. 

Let  'em  go  people  Lreland,  where  there 's 
need 

Of  such  new  planters  to  repair  the  breed; 

Or  to  Virginia  or  Jamaica  steer, 

hnt  have  a  care  of  some  French  privateer; 

For,  if  they  should  become  the  prize  of 
battle. 

They  '11  take  'em,  black  and  white,  for  Irish 
cattle. 

Arise,  true  judges,  in  your  own  defense. 

Control  those  f oplings,  and  declare  for  sense : 

For,  should  the  fook  prevail,  they  stop  not 
there,  21 

But  make  their  next  descent  upon  the  fair. 

Then  rise,  ye  fair;  for  it  concerns  you  most. 

That  fools  no  longer  should  your  favors 
boast; 

Tis  time  you  should  renounce  'em,  for  we 
find 

They  plead  a  senseless  claim  to  womankind: 

^nch  squires  are  only  fit  for  country  towns, 

To  stink  of  ale,  and  dust  a  stand  with 
clowns; 

Who,  to  be  chosen  for  the  land's  protectors. 

Tope  and  get  drunk  before  their  wise 
electors.  30 

Let  not  farce-lovers  your  weak  choice  up- 
braid. 

But  turn  'em  over  to  the  chambermaid; 

Or,  if  they  come  to  see  our  tragic  scenes, 

Instruct  them  what  a  Spartan  hero  means: 

Teach  'em  how  manly  passions  ought  to 
move. 


For  such  as  cannot  think,  can  never  love; 
And,  since  they  needs  will  judge  the  poet's 

art. 
Point  'em  with  fescues  to  each  shining  part. 
Our  author  hopes  in  you,  but  still  in  pain ; 
He  fears  your  charms  will  be  employ'd  in 

vain.  40 

You  can  make  fools  of  wits,  we  find  each 

hour; 
But  to  make  wits  of  fools,  is  past  your 

power. 

EPILOGUE 

SPOKE   BY  MRS.    BRACEGIRDLB 

This  day  the  poet,  bloodily  inclin'd. 

Has  made  me  die,  full  sore  against  my 

mind  I 
Some  of  you  naughty  men,  I  fear,  will  cry: 
"  Poor  rogue  I  would  I  might  teach  thee 

how  to  die  I  " 
Thanks  for  your  love;  but  I  sincerely  say, 
I  never  mean  to  die,  your  wicked  way. 
Well,  since  it  is'  decreed  all  flesh  must  go, 
(And  I  am  flesh  —  at  least  for  aught  you 

know) 
I  first  declare,  I  die  with  pious  mind. 
In  perfect  charity  with  all  mankind.  10 

Next  for  m^  will:  I  have  in  my  dispose. 
Some  certain  movables  would  please  you 

beaux; 
As,  first,  my  youth;  for,  as  I  have  been  told. 
Some  of  you  modish  sparks  are  devlish 

old. 
My  chastity  I  need  not  leave  among  ye; 
For,  to  suspect  old  fops,  were  much  to 

wrong  ye. 
You  swear  y'  are  sinners;  but,  for  all  your 

haste. 
Your  misses  shake  their  heads,  and  find 

you  chaste. 
I  give  my  courage  to  those  bold  com- 
manders 
That  stay  with  us,   and  dare  not  go  to 

Flanders.  20 

I  leave  my  truth  (to  make  his  plot  more 

clear) 
To  Mr.  Fuller,  when  he  next  shall  swear. 
I    give   my  judgment,  craving  all    your 

mei*cies, 
To  those  that  leave  good  plays  for  damn'd 

dull  farces. 
My  small  devotion  let  the  gallants  share, 
That  come  to  ogle  us  at  evening  pray'r. 


28o 


SONG  FROM   CLEOMENES 


I  give  mj  person  —  let  me  well  consider  — 
Faith,  e'en  to  him  that  is  the  fairest  bidder; 
To  some  rich  hnnks,  if  any  be  so  bold 
To  say  those  dreadful  words,  To  have  and 

hold.  30 

But  stay  —  to  give,  and  be  beaneathin^  still, 
When  I  'm  so  poor,  is  just  like  Wicldiam's 

will: 
Like  that  notorious    cheat,  vast    sums  I 

give. 
Only  that  yon  may  keep  me  while  I  live. 
Buy  a  gooa  bargain,  galknts,  while  yon  may ; 
1 11  cost  you  but  your  half  a  crown  a  day. 

SONG 


No,  no,  poor  suff 'ring  heart,  no  change  en- 
deavor. 

Choose  to  sustain  the  smart,  rather  than 
leave  her; 

My  ravish'd  eyes  behold  such  charms  about 
her, 

I  can  die  with  her,  but  not  live  without  her; 

One  tender  sigh  of  hers  to  see  me  languish, 

Will  more  imxt  pay  the  price  of  my  past 
axL?uish: 

Beware,  O  cruel  fair,  how  you  snule  on  me, 

T  was  a  kind  look  of  yours  that  has  undone 
me. 

n 

Love  has  in  store  for  me  one  happy  minute. 
And  she  will  end  my  pain,  who  did  begin  it; 
Then  no  day  void  of  bliss,  or  pleasure, 

leaving,  n 

Ages  shall  slide  away  without  perceiving: 
Cupid  shall  guard  uie  door,  the  more  to 

please  us, 
And  keep  out  Time  and  Death,  when  they 

would  seize  us; 
Time  and  Death  shidl  depart,  and  say,  in 

flying, 
Love  has  found  out  a  way  to  live  by  dying. 


EPILOGUE  TO  HENRY  THE 
SECOND,  KING  OF  ENGLAND, 
WITH  THE  DEATH  OF  ROSA- 
MOND 

SPOKE  BY  MRS.  BRACEGIRDLE 


[This  tragedy  was  published  in  1693,  with 
no  anther's  name  attached,  but  with  an  epittU 


dedicatory  signed  Will.  Mountfort.  Mountfort, 
who  was  a  noted  actor  and  a  minor  dramatist, 
does  not,  however,  daim  the  play  as  his  own. 
Grildon,  in  his  oontinoation  of  Langbaine's 
Engliah  Dramatic  Poets,  1699,  assigns  the  play 
to  John  Bancroft,  a  surgeon,  who  may  have  pr»> 
sented  his  work  to  Mountfort  for  revision.  In 
Six  Play$  written  by  Mr.  Mountfort:  Printed 
for  J,  Tonson,  G.  Strahan,  and  W.  Mears,  1720, 
there  occnrs  a  preface.  The  BookseUera  to  the 
Reader,  which  conclndes  as  follows : 

**  To  the  four  pieces  under  his.  name  .  .  .  ve 
have  annexed  King  Edward  the  Third,  and 
Henry  the  Second,  which  though  not  wholly 
composed  by  him,  it  is  presumed  he  had,  at 
least,  a  share  in  fitting  them  for  the  stage, 
otherwise  it  cannot  be  supposed  he  wonld  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  writing^  dedications  to 
them,  which  we  hope  is  sufficient  authority 
for  this  freedom,  notwitJistanding  one  of  them  * 
was  afterwards  owned  by  another  author. 
•Henry  the  Second,  by  Mr.  Bancroft.** 

The  play  was  probably  acted  in  1692; 
Mountfort  was  killed  on  Deoember  9  of  that 
year.] 

Thus  you  the  sad  catastrophe  have  seen. 
Occasioned  by  a  mistress  and  a  queen. 
Queen  Eleanor'  the  proud  was  Irenoh,  they 

Bay; 
But  English  manufacture  got  the  day. 
Jane  Cbiford  was  her  name,  as  books  aver; 
Fair  Rosamond  was  but  her  nom  de  guerre. 
Now  tell  me,  gallants,  would  you  lead  your 

life 
With  such  a  mistress,  or  with  such  a  wife  ? 
If  one  must  be  your  choice,  which  d'ye 

approve. 
The  curtain  lecture,  or  the  curtain  love  ?  10 
Would  ye  be  godly  with*  perpetual  strife, 
Still  drudging  on  with  homely  Joan  your 

wife. 
Or  take  your  pleasure  in  a  wicked  way. 
Like  honest  whoring  Harry  in  the  plav  ? 
I  g^ss  your  minds:  the  mistress  would  be 

taking, 
And  nauseous  noatrimony  sent  a  packing. 
The  devil 's  in  ye  all;  mankind 's  a  rogue; 
You  love  the  bride,  but  you  detest  the  clog. 
After  a  year,  poor  spouse  is  left  i'  th' 

lurch. 
And  yon,  like  Haynes,  return  to  Mother 

Church.  20 

Or,  if  the  name  of  Church  comes  cross  your 

mind. 
Chapels  of  ease  behind  our  scenes  you  find. 
The  playhouse  is  a  kind  of  market  place; 
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One  chaffers  for  a  voice,  another  for  a  face: 
Nay,  some  of  you,  I  dare  not  say  how  many, 
Would  buy  of  me  a  penVorth  for  your 

penny. 
Ev'n  this  poor  face,  which  with  my  fan  ^ 

I  hide,  I 

Would  make  a  shift  my  portion  to  provide,  | 
With  some  small  perquisites  I  have  beside.  J 


Tho*  for  your  love,  perhaps,  I  should  not 
care,  30 

I  could  not  hate  a  man  that  bids  me  fair. 

What  might  ensue,  't  is  hard  for  me  to 
tell; 

But  I  was  drench'd  to-day  for  loving  well. 

And  fear  the  poison  that  would  muce  me 
swell. 


TRANSLATIONS   FROM  JUVENAL  AND  PERSIUS 

[In  October,  1692  (see  advertisement  in  the  London  Gazette^  referred  to  in  the  Soott-Saints- 
bary  editicm,  xirttl,  296),  there  appeared  a  folio  volume  with  title-page  reading  as  follows : 

THE 

SATIRES 

of 
Decimus  Junius  Juvenalis. 

Translated  into 
ENGLISH   VERSE 


BY 

Mr.  DRYDEN, 

AND 

Several  other  Eminent  Hands. 


Together  with  the 
SATIRES 

OF 

Aulus  Persius  Flaccus. 


Made  English  by  Mr.  Dryden, 

With  Explanatory  Notes  at  the  end  of  each  SATIRE. 

To  which  is  Prefixed  a  Discourse  concerning  the  Original  and  Progress 

of  SATIRE.   Dedicated  to  the  Right  Honourable  Charles  Earl  of 

Dorset,  8cc.   ByUr,  DRYDEN. 

Quicquid  agunt  komineSj  votum^  timor^  Ira^  voluptas^ 
Gauaiaj  discursusy  nostri  est  farrago  libelli. 

LONDON, 

Printed  for  Jacob  Tonson  at  the  Judge'' s-Head  in  ChaiicerV'Laney  near 

FUetstreet  MDCXCIII. 


The  transUtioii  of  PetsioB  has  a  separate  title-page  with  the  motto : 

ScBpiui  in  libro  memoratur  Persius  uno 

Quam  levis  in  Ma  Marsus  Amazonide.  —  ULamt. 

To  it  there  is  prefixed  a  complimentary  poem  hy  Oongreve. 

Drjden's  assistants  on  the  Juvenal  were  Tate  (Satires  ii  and  xt),  Bowles  {Satire  t),  Stepney 
{Satire  yiii),  Herrey  {Satire  ix),  Congrere  (Satire  xi),  Power  (Satire  xii),  Creech  (Satire  xiii),  an 
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unnamed  writer  {Satire  W),  and  hia  own  sona,  Charles  and  John  {Satires  vii  and  ziy  respecdyely). 
A  aecond  edition  of  the  whole  work,  in  oetayo,  appeared  near  the  dose  of  1696 :  it  is  entered  in 
the  Term  Catalogue  for  Miehaelmas  Tenn  (Noyember)  of  that  year.] 


TO  THE 

RIGHT  HONORABLE 
CHARLES 

EARL  OF  DORSET  AND  MIDDLESEX 

LORD  CHAMBERLAIN  OP  THEIR  MAJES- 
TIES' HOUSEHOLD,  KNIGHT  OF  THE 
MOST  NOBLE  ORDER  OF  THE  GAR- 
TER,  &C. 

Mt  Lord, 

The  wishes  and  desires  of  all  good  men, 
which  have  attended  your  Loiiuhip  from 
your  first  appearance  m  the  world,  are  at 
length  acoomplish'd,  in  your  obtaining  those 
honors  and  dignities  which  you  haye  so  long 
desery'd.  There  are  no  factions,  tho'  irrecon- 
cilable to  one  another,  that  are  not  miited  in 
their  affection  to  yon,  and  the  respect  they 
pay  you.  They  are  equally  pleas'd  in  your 
prosperity,  and  would  be  equally  concerned 
in  your  afflictions.  Titus  Vespasian  was  not 
more  the  delight  of  humankind.  The  xmi- 
yersal  empire  made  him  only  more  known, 
and  more  powerful,  but  could  not  make 
him  more  beloy'd.  He  had  greater  abiliiy 
of  doing  good,  but  your  inclination  to  it 
is  not  less;  and  tho'  you  could  not  extend 
your  beneficence  to  so  many  persons,  yet 
you  haye  lost  as  few  days  as  that  excellent 
emperor;  and  neyer  had  his  complaint  to 
mate  when  you  went  to  bed,  that  the  sun 
had  shone  upon  you  in  yain,  when  you  had 
the  opportunity  of  relieying  some  unhappy 
man.  This,- my  Lord,  has  justly  acquired 
you  as  many  friends  as  there  are  persons 
who  haye  the  honor  to  be  known  to  you. 
Mere  acquaintance  you  haye  none;  you 
haye  drawn  them  all  into  a  nearer  kne; 
and  they  who  haye  conyers'd  with  you  are 
for  eyer  after  inyiolably  yours.  This  is 
a  truth  so  generally  acknowledg'd,  that  it 
needs  no  proof:  't  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
first  principle,  which  is  receiy'd  as  soon  as 
it  is  propos'd;  and  needs  not  the  reforma- 
tion which  Descartes  us'd  to  his;  for  we 
doubt  not,  neither  can  we  properly  say  we 
think  we  admire  and  loye  you  aboye  all 
other  men;  there  is  a  certainty  in  the 
proposition,  and  we   know  it.     With  the 


same  assurance  I  can  say,  you  neither  have 
enemies,  nor  can  scarce  haye  any;  for  they 
who  haye  neyer  heard  of  you,  can  neither 
loye  or  hate  you;  and  they  who  haye,  can 
haye  no  other  notion  of  you,  than  that 
which  they  reoeiye  from  tne  public,  that 
you  are  the  best  of  men.  After  this,  my 
testimony  can  be  of  no  farther  use,  than 
to  declare  it  to  be  daylight  at  hic^h  noon; 
and  all  who  haye  the  benefit  of  sight,  can 
look  up  as  well,  and  see  the  sun. 

T  is  true,  I  haye  one  priyilege  which  is 
almost  particular  to  myself,  that  I  saw  pn 
in  the  east  at  your  first  arising  aboye  the 
hemisphere:  I  was  as  soon  sensible  as  any 
man  of  that  light,  when  it  was  but  just 
shooting  out,  and  beginning  to  trayel  up- 
wards to  the  meridian.  I  made  my  early 
addresses  to  your  Lordship,  in  my  Essay  of 
Dramatic  Poetry  ;  and  therein  bespoke  yon 
to  the  world,  wherein  I  haye  the  right  of  a 
first  discoyerer.  When  I  was  mysefi  in  the 
rudiments  of  my  poetry,  without  name  or 
reputation  in  the  world,  haying  rather  the 
ambition  of  a  writer,  than  the  skill;  when 
I  was  drawing  the  outlines  of  an  art,  witii- 
out  any  liying  master  to  instruct  me  in  it; 
an  art  which  had  been  better  prais'd  than 
studied  here  in  England,  wherein  Shake- 
speare, who  created  the  stage  amon^  ns, 
had  rather  written  happily,  than  knowm^ly 
and  justly,  and  Jonson,  who,  by  studying 
Horace,  had  been  acquainted  with  the  rules, 
yet  seem'd  to  enyy  to  posterity  that  know- 
ledge, and,  like  an  inyentor  of  some  nsefnl 
art,  to  make  a  monopoly  of  his  learning; 
jj^hen  thus,  as  I  may  say,  before  the  use  of 
the  loadstone,  or  knowledge  of  the  compass, 
I  was  sailing  in  a  yast  ocean,  without  other 
help  than  the  polestar  of  the  ancients,  and 
the  rules  of  the  French  stage  amongst  the 
modems,  which  are  extremely  different 
from  ours,  by  reason  of  their  opposite  taste; 
yet  eyen  then,  I  had  the  presumption  to 
dedicate  to  your  Lordship  —  a  yery  unfin- 
ished piece,  1  must  confess,  and  which  only 
can  be  excus'd  by  the  little  experience  of 
the  author,  and  the  modesty  of  the  title, 
An  Essay.  Yet  I  was  stronger  in  prophecy 
than  I  was  in  criticism;  I  was  inspir'd  to 
foretell  you  to  mankind,  as  the  restorer 
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of  poetry,  the  greatest  gexiiusy  the  truest 
judge,  and  the  loMBst  patron. 

(Srad  sense  and  good  nature  are  never 
separated,  tho'  the  ignorant  world  has 
thought  otherwise.  Good  nature,  by  which 
I  mean  beneficence  and'  candor,  is  the  pro- 
duct of  right  reason;  which  of  necessity 
wUl  give  allowance  to  the  failings  of  others, 
by  considering  that  there  is  nothing  perfect 
in  mankind;  and  by  distinguishmg  that 
which  comes  nearest  to  excellency,  tho'  not 
absolutely  free  from  faults,  will  certainly 
produce  a  candor  in  the  judge.  'T  is  inci- 
dent to  an  elevated  understanding,  like  your 
Lordship's,  to  find  out  the  errors  of  other 
men;  but  'tis  your  prerogative  to  pardon 
them;  to  look  with  pleasure  on  those  things, 
which  are  somewhat  congenial,  and  of  a 
remote  kindred  to  your  own  conceptions; 
and  to  forgave  the  many  failings  of  those, 
who,  with  their  wretehed  art,  cannot  arrive 
to  those  heights  that  you  possess,  from  a 
happy,  abundant,  and  native  genius:  which 
are  as  inborn  to  you,  as  they  were  to  Shake- 
speare; and,  for  aught  I  ^ow,  to  Homer; 
in  either  of  whom  we  find  all  arts  and  sci- 
ences, all  moral  and  natural  philosophy, 
without  knowing  that  they  ever  studi^ 
them. 

There  is  not  an  English  writer  this  day 
living,  who  is  not  perfectly  convinc'd  that 
your  Lordship  excels  all  others  in  all  the 
several  parts  of  -poetrj  which  you  have  un- 
dertaken to  adorn.  The  most  vain,  and  the 
most  ambitious  of  our  age,  have  not  dar*d 
to  assume  so  much  as  the  competitors  of 
Themistocles:  they  have  yielded  the  first 
place  without  dispute;  and  have  been  arro- 
gantly content  to  be  esteem'd  as  second  to 
your  Lordship;  and  even  that  also,  with  a 
longo,  sed  proximi  irUervallo,  If  there  have 
been,  or  are  any,  who  so  farther  in  their 
self-conceit,  they  must  be  very  singular  in 
their  opinion;  they  must  be  like  the  officer 
in  a  play,  who  was  call'd  Captain,  Lieuten- 
ant, and  Company.  The  world  will  easily 
conclude  whether  such  unattended  generals 
can  ever  be  capable  of  making  a  revolution 
in  Pamaaaus. 

I  will  not  attempt,  in  this  place,  to  say 
anything  particular  of  vour  lyric  poems, 
tho'  they  are  the  delight  and  wonder  of 
this  age,  and  will  be  the  envy  of  the  next. 
The  subject  of  this  book  confines  me  to 
satire;  and  in  that,  an  author  of  your  own 


•A 


quality  (whose  ashes  I  will  not  disturb) 
has  given  you  all  the  conunendation  which 
his  self-sufficiency  oould  afford  to  any  man: 

The  best  good  man,  with  the  worst-natur'd 
Muse. 

In  that  character,  methinks,  I  am  reading 
Jonson's  verses  to  the  memory  of  Shake- 
speare; an  insolent,  sparing,  and  invidious 
panegyric:  where  good  nature,  the  most 
godlU^e  conuuendation  of  a  man,  is  only 
attributed  to  your  person,  and  denied  to 
your  writings;  for  they  are  everywhere 
so  full  of  candor,  that,  like  Horace,  yon 
only  expose  the  follies  of  men,  without 
arraigning  their  vices;  and  in  this  excel 
him,  that  you  add  that  pointedness  of 
thought,  which  is  visibly  wanting  in  our 
great  Roman.  There  is  more  of  salt  in 
all  your  verses  than  I  have  seen  in  any 
of  the  modems,  or  even  of  the  ancients;  [/^.^ 
but  you  have  been  sparing  of  the  gall,  by 
which  means  you  have  pleas'd  all  readers, 
and  offended  none.  Donne  alone,  of  all 
our  countrymen,  had  your  talent;  but  was 
not  happy  enough  to  arrive  at  vour  versifi- 
cation; and  were  he  translated  into  num- 
bers, and  English,  he  would  yet  be  want- 
ing in  the  £gnity  of  expression.  That 
which  is  the  prime  virtue,  and  chief  orna- 
ment, of  Virgil,  which  distinguishes  him 
from  the  rest  of  writers,  is  so  conspicuous 
in  your  verses,  that  it  casts  a  shadow  on 
all  your  contemporaries;  we  cannot  be 
seen,  or  but  obscurely,  while  you  are  pre- 
sent. You  equal  Donne  in  the  variety,  mul- 
tiplicity, and  choice  of  thoughts;  you  excel 
him  in  the  manner  and  the  words.  I  read 
you  both  with  the  same  admiration,  but  not 
with  the  same  delight.  Ha  affects  the* 
metaphysics,  not  only  in  his  satires,  but 
in  his  amorous  verses,  where  nature  only 
should  reign;  and  perplexes  the  minds  of 
the  fair  sex  with  mce  speculations  of  phi-  \ 
losophy,  when  he  should  mgage  their  heurto, . 
and  entertain  them  with  the  softnesses  of.' 
love.  In  this  (if  I  may  be  pardon'd  for  so* 
bold  a  truth)  Mr.  Cowley  has  copied  him 
to  a  fault;  so  great  a  one,  in  my  opinion, 
that  it  throws  his  Mistress  infinitely  below 
his  Pindarics  and  his  latter  compositions, 
which  are  undoubtedly  the  best  of  bis 
poems,  and  the  most  correct.  For  my  own 
part,  I  must  avow  it  freely  to  the  world, 
that  I  never  attempted  anything  in  satire, 
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wherein  I  have  not  stadied  your  writings 
as  the  most  perfect  model.  I  have  continu- 
ally laid  them  before  me;  and  the  neatest 
commendation  which  my  own  partiidity  can 
giye  to  my  productions,  is,  that  they  are 
copies,  and  no  farther  to  be  allow'd,  than 
as  they  have  something  more  or  less  of 
the  originaL  Some  few  touches  of  your 
Lordship,  some  secret  graces  which  I  haye 
endeayor'd  to  express  after  your  manner, 
haye  made  whole  poems  of  mine  to  pass 
with  approbation;  but  take  your  yerses 
altogether,  and  they  are  inimitable.  If 
therefore  I  haye  not  written  better,  't  is( 
because  you  haye  not  written  more.  You 
haye  not  set  me  sufficient  copy  to  tran- 
scribe; and  I  cannot  add  one  letter  of  my 
own  inyention,  of  which  I  haye  not  the 
example  there. 

'Tis  a  general  complaint  against  your 
Lordship,  and  I  must  haye  leaye  to  upbraid 
you  with  it,  that,  because  you  need  not 
write,  you  will  not.  Mankind,  that  wishes 
you  so  well  in  aU  things  that  relate  to  your 
prosperity,  haye  their  interyals  of  wish- 
mg  for  themselyes,  and  are  within  a  little 
of  grudging  you  the  fulness  of  your  for- 
tune: they  would  be  more  malicious  if  you 
us'd  it  not  so  well,  and  with  so  much  gen- 
erosity. 

Fame  is  in  itself  a  real  good,  if  we  may 
belieye  Cicero,  who  was  perhaps  too  fond 
of  it;  but  eyen  fame,  as  Virgil  tells  us, 
acquires  strength  by  going  forward.  Let 
Epicurus  giye  indolency  as  an  attribute  to 
his  gods,  and  place  in  it  the  happiness  of 
the  blest;  the  diyinity  which  we  worship 
has  giyen  us  not  only  a  precept  against 
it,  but  his  own  example  to  the  contrary. 
The  world,  my  Lord,  would  be  content  to 
allow  you  a  seyenth  day  for  rest;  or  if  you 
thought  that  hard  upon  you,  we  would  not 
refu^  you  half  your  time  :  if  you  came 
out,  like  some  great  monarch,  to  take  a 
town  but  once  a  year,  as  it  were  for  your 
diyersion,  tho'  you  had  no  need  to  extend 
your  territories.  In  short,  if  you  were  a 
bad,  or,  which  is  worse,  an  indifferent  poet, 
we  would  thank  you  for  our  own  quiet,  and 
not  expose  you  to  the  want  of  yours.  But 
when  you  are  so  great  and  so  successful, 
and  when  we  haye  that  necessity  of  your 
writing,  that  we  cannot  subsist  m  poetry 
without  it,  any  more  (I  may  almost  say) 
than  the  world  without  the  oaily  course  of 


ordinary  proyidenoe,  methinks  this  argu- 
ment might  preyail  with  you,  my  Lord,  to 
forego  a  litUe  of  your  repose  for  the  public 
benefit.  Tis  not  that  you  are  under  any 
force  of  working  daily  miracles,  to  prove 
your  being;  but  now  and  then  somewhat 
of  extraordinary,  that  is,  anything  of  your 
production,  is  requisite  to  refresh  your  char- 
acter. 

This,  I  think,  my  Lord,  is  a  sufficient  re- 
proach to  you;  and  should  I  carry  it  as  far^ 
as  mankind  would  authorise  me,  would  be 
little  less  than  satire.  And,  indeed,  a  pro> 
^  yocation  is  almost  necessary,  in  behalf  of 
the  world,  that  you  might  be  induc'd  some- 
times to  write;  and  in  relation  to  a  mul- 
titude of  scribblers,  who  daily  pester  the 
world  with  their  insufferable  stuff,  that 
they  might  be  discourag'd  from  writing 
any  more.  I  complain  not  of  their  lam- 
poons and  libels,  tho'  I  haye  been  the  pub- 
lic mark  for  many  years.  I  am  yindictive 
enough  to  haye  repell'd  force  by  force,  if 
I  comd  imagine  that  any  of  them  had  eyer 
reach'd  me;  but  they  either  shot  at  royers, 
and  therefore  miss'd,  or  their  powder  was 
so  weak,  that  I  might  safely  stimd  them,  at 
the  nearest  distance.  I  answer'd  not  The 
Rehearsal,  because  I  knew  the  author  sate 
to  himself  when  he  drew  the  picture,  and 
was  the  yenr  Bayes  of  his  own  farce;  be- 
cause also  I  knew  that  my  betters  were 
more  concerned  than  I  was  in  that  satire; 
and,  lastly,  because  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr. 
Johnson,  the  main  pillars  of  it,  were  two 
such  languishing  gentlemen  in  their  con- 
yersation,  that  1  could  liken  them  to  no- 
thing but  to  their  own  relations,  those  noble 
characters  of  men  of  wit  and  pleasure 
about  the  town.  The  like  consideratioDS 
haye  hinder'd  me  from  dealing  with  the 
lamentable  oompanions  of  their  prose  and 
doggrel.  I  am  so  far  from  defending  my 
poetry  against  them,  that  I  will  not  so 
much  as  expose  theirs.  And  for  my  morals, 
if  they  are  not  proof  against  their  attacks, 
let  me  be  thought  by  posterity,  what  those 
authors  would  be  thought,  if  any  memory 
of  them,  or  of  their  writings,  coidd  endure 
so  long  as  to  another  age.  But  these  dull 
makers  of  lampoons,  as  harmless  as  they 
haye  been  to  me,  are  yet  of  dangerous  ex- 
ample to  the  public.  Some  witty  men  may 
Frhaps  succeed  to  their  designs,  and,  mix- 
^  sense  with  malice,  blast  the  reputation 
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of  the  most  innocent  amongst  men,  and 
most  Tiftnous  amonnt  women. 

Heaven  be  prais'd,  onr  common  libelers 
aie  as  free  from  the  imputation  of  wit  as  of 
monlity;  and  therefore  whatever  mischief 
they  have  desirn'd,  thej  have  performed 
but  little  of  it.  x  et  these  ill-writers,  in  all 
Toatice,  onght  themselves  to  be  ezpoe'd;  as 
rersius  has  given  ns  a  fair  example  in  his 
Ftrst  Sadre^  which  is  level'd  particularly  at 
them;  and  none  is  so  fit  to  correct  their 
fiiiilts,  as  he  who  is  not  only  clear  from 
aoy  in  his  own  writings,  but  is  also  so  just, 
that  he  will  never  deimme  the  good;  and  is 
arm'd  with  the  power  of  verse,  to  punish 
and  make  examples  of  the  bad.  But  of  tl ' 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  further,  wh< 
I  come  to  eive  the  definition  and  character 
of  true  satires. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  a  counselor  bred 
up  in  the  knowledge  of  the  municipal  and 
statute  laws,  may  honestly  inform  a  just 
prmoe  how  far  his  prerogative  extends;  so 
I  may  be  allow'd  to  tell  your  Lordship, 
who,  by  an  undisputed  title,  are  the  king  of 
jN>ete,  what  an  extent  of  power  you  have, 
and  how  lawfully  you  may  exercise  it,  over 
the  petulant  scribblers  of  this  age.  As 
Lord  Chamberlain,  I  know,  you  are  ab- 
solute by  your  office,  in  all  that  belongs  to 
the  decency  and  good  manners  of  the  stage. 
You  can  banish  nrom  thence-  scurrility  and 
profaneness,  and  restrain  the  licentious  in- 
■olence  of  poets,  and  their  actors,  in  all 
things  that  shock  the  public  quiet,  or  the 
reputation  of  private  persons,  under  the  no- 
tion of  humor.  But  I  mean  not  the  au- 
thority which  is  annex'd  to  your  dffice;  I 
•peak  of  that  only  which  is  inborn  and  in- 
herent to  your  person;  what  is  produc'd  in 
you  by  an  excellent  wit,  a  masterly  and 
commanding  i^enius  over  all  writers:  where- 
by you  are  impower'd,  when  you  please, 
to  give  the  final  decision  of  wit;  to  put 
your  stamp  on  all  that  ought  to  pass  for 
current;  and  set  a  brand  of  reprobation  on 
eli]^'d  poetry,  and  false  coin.  A  shilling 
dipp'd  in  the  bath  may  go  for  gold  amongst 
the  ignorant,  but  the  scepters  on  the 
guineas  shew  the  difference.  That  your 
Lordship  is  f orm'd  by  nature  for  this  su- 
premacy, I  could  easily  prove  (were  it  not 
already  granted  by  the  world)  from  the 
distinguishing  character  of  your  writing: 
which  is  so  visible  to  me,  that  I  never 


could  be  impos'd  on  to  receive  for  yours, 
what  was  written  by  any  others;  or  to  mis- 
take your  genuine  poetry  for  their  spurious 
productions.  I  can  farther  add,  with  truth, 
(tho'  not  without  some  vanity  in  saying  it,) 
that  in  the  same  paper,  written  by  divers 
hands,  whereof  your  Lordship's  was  only 
part,  I  could  separate  your  gold  from  their 
copper;  and  tho'  I  could  not  give  back  to 
every  author  his  own  brass,  (for  there  is 
not  tiie  same  rule  for  distinguishing  betwixt 
bad  and  bad,  as  betwixt  ill  and  excellently 
good,)  yet  I  never  fail'd  of  knowing  what 
was  yours,  and  what  was  not;  and  was  ab- 
^solutely  certain,  that  this,  or  the  other  part, 
ras  positively  yours,  and  could  not  possibly 
be  written  by  any  other. 

True  it  is,  that  some  bad  poems,  tho'  not 
all,  carry  their  owners'  marks  about  'em. 
There  is  some  peculiar  awkwardness,  false 
grammar,  imperfect  sense,  or,  at  the  least, 
obscurity;  some  brand  or  other  on  this 
buttock,  or  that  ear,  thai  'tis  notorious 
who  are  the  owners  of  the  cattle,  tho'  they 
should  not  sign  it  with  their  names.  But 
your  Lordship,  on  the  contrary,  is  distin- 
guish'd,  not  only  by  the  excellencv  of  your 
thoughts,  but  by  your  style  and  manner 
of  expressing  them.  A  painter,  judging 
of  some  admirable  piece,  may  affirm,  with 
certain^,  that  it  was  of  Holbein,  or  Van- 
dyck;  but  vulgar  designs,  and  common 
draughts,  are  easily  mistaken,  and  mis- 
applied. Thus,  by  my  long  study  of  your 
Lordship,  I  am  arriv'd  at  the  knowledge  of 
your  particular  manner.  In  the  good  poems 
of  other  men,  like  those  artists,  I  can  only 
say,  this  is  like  the  draught  of  such  a  one, 
or  like  the  coloring  of  another.  In  short, 
I  can  only  be  sure,  that  't  is  the  hand  of 
a  good  master;  but  in  your  performances 
't  is  scarcely  possible  for  me  to  be  deceiv'd. 
If  you  write  in  your  strength,  you  stand 
reveal'd  at  the  first  view;  and  should  you 
write  under  it,  you  cannot  avoid  some 
peculiar  graces,  which  only  cost  me  a  sec- 
ond consideration  to  discover  you:  for  I 
may  say  it,  with  all  the  severity  of  truth, 
that  everv  line  of  yours  is  precious.  Your 
Lordship's  only  fault  is,  that  you  have  not 
written  more;  unless  I  could  add  another, 
and  that  yet  greater,  but  I  fear  for  the 
public  the  accusation  would  not  be  true  — 
that  you  have  written,  and  out  of  a  vicious 
modesty  will  not  pnbluh. 
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Virgil  has  confin'd  his  works  within  the 
compass  of  eighteen  thousand  lines,  and 
has  not  treated  many  subjects;  yet  he  eyer 
had,  and  ever  will  have,  the  reputation  of 
the  best  poet.  Martial  says  of  lum,  that  he 
could  have  ezcell'd  Varius  in  tragedy,  and 
Horace  in  lyric  poetry,  but  out  of  defer- 
ence to  his  friends,  he  attempted  neither. 

The  same  preyalenoe  of  genius  is  in  your 
(Lordship,  but  the  world  cannot  pardon 
your  concealing  it  on  the  same  consider- 
ation; because  we  haTe  neither  a  living 
Varius,  nor  a  Horace,  in  whose  excellen- 
cies, both  of  poems,  odes,  and  satires,  you 
had  equalled  them,  if  our  language  had  not 
yielded  to  the  Roman  majesty,  and  length 
of  time  had  not  added  a  reverence  to  the 
works  of  Horace.  For  good  sense  is  the 
same  in  all  or  most  ages,  and  course  of 
time  rather  improves  Nature  than  impairs 
her.  What  has  been,  may  be  again:  an- 
other Homer,  and  another  Virgil,  may  pos- 
sibly arise  from  those  very  causes  which 
produc'd  the  first;  tho'  it  would  be  impu- 
dence to  affirm,  that  any  such  have  yet 
appear'd. 

^r  is  manifest  that  some  particular  ages 
have  been  more  happy  than  others  in  the 
production  of  great  men,  in  all  sorts  of 
arts  and  sciences;  as  that  of  Euripides, 
Sophocles,  Aristophanes,  and  the  rest,  for 
stage  poetry  amongst  the  Greeks;  that  of 
Augustus,  for  heroic,  lyric,  dramatic,  ele- 
giac, and  indeed  all  sorts  of  poetry,  in  the 
persons  of  Virgil,  Horace,  Varius,  Ovid, 
and  many  others;  especially  if  we  take 
into  that  century  the  latter  end  of  the 
commonwealth,  wherein  we  find  Varro, 
Lucretius,  and  Catullus;  and  at  the  same 
time  liv'd  Cicero,  and  Sallust,  and  C»sar. 
A  famous  age  in  modem  times,  for  leam- 
iiu^  in  every  kind,  was  that  of  Lorenzo  de 
^dici,  and  his  son  Leo  the  Tenth;  wherein 
painting  was  revived,  and  poetry  flourished, 
and  the  Greek  language  was  restor'd. 

Examples  in  all  these  are  obvious:  but 
what  I  would  infer  is  this;  that  in  such  an 
age,  't  is  possible  some  great  genius  may 
arise,  to  equal  any  of  the  ancients;  abating 
\  only  for  the  langruage.  For  great  contem- 
\  poraries  whet  and  cultivate  each  other;  and 
mutual  borrowing,  and  commerce,  xoakes 
the  common  riches  of  learning,  as  it  does 
of  the  civil  government. 

But  suppose  that  Homer  and  Virgil  were 


the  only  of  their  species,  and  that  Nature 
was  so  much  worn  out  in  producing  them, 
that  she  is  never  able  to  bear  tne  like 
again,  yet  the  example  only  holds  in  heroic 
poetry:  in  tragedy  and  satire,  I  offer  my- 
self to  maintain  against  some  of  our  modem 
critics,  that  this  age  and  the  last,  particu- 
larly in  England,  lutve  exoell'd  the  ancients 

I  in  l>oth  those  kinds;  and  I  would  instance 

■in  Shakespeare  of  the  former,  of  your  Lord- 

Iship  in  the  latter  sort. 

4  Thus  I  might  safely  confine  myself  to 
my  native  country;  but  if  I  would  only 
cross  the  seas,  I  miffht  find  in  France  a 
living  Horace  and  a  Juvenal,  in  the  person 
of  the  admirable  Boileau;  whose  numbers 
are  excellent,  whose  expressions  are  noble, 
whose  thoughts  are  just,  whose  language 
is  pure,  whose  satire  is  pointed,  and  whose 
sense  is  close;  what  he  borrows  from  the 
ancients,  he  repays  with  usury  of  his  own, 
in  coin  as  good,  and  almost  as  universally 
valuable:  for,  setting  prejudice  and  partial- 
itv  apart,  tho'  he  is  our  enemy,  the  stamp 
01  a  Louis,  the  patron  of  all  arts,  is  not 
much  inferior  to  the  medal  of  an  Augustus 
CoBsar.  Let  this  be  said  without  ent'ring 
into  the  interests  of  factions  and  parties, 
and  relating  only  to  the  bounty  of  that 
king  to  men  of  learning  and  merit;  a  praise 
so  just,  that  even  we,  who  are  hia  enemies, 
cannot  refuse  it  to  him. 

Now  if  it  may  be  permitted  me  to  go 
back  again  to  the  conaderation  of  epic  po- 
etry, I  have  conf  ess'd  that  no  man  hitherto 
has  reach'd,  or  so  much  as  approach'd,  to 
the  excellencies  of  Homer,  or  of  Virgil;  I 
must  farther  add,  that  Statins,  the  best 
versificator  next  to  Virgil,  knew  not  how 
to  design  after  him,  tho' he  had  the  model 
in  his  eye;  that  Lucan  is  wanting  both  in 
design  and  subject,  and  is  besides  too  full 
of  heat  and  afrectation;  that  amongst  the 
modems,  Ariosto  neither  designed  justly, 
nor  observed  any  unity  of  action,  or  com- 
pass of  time,  or  moderation  in  the  vastness 
of  his  draught:  his  style  is  luxurious,  with- 
out majesty  or  decency,  and  his  adventures 
without  the  compass  of  nature  and  possi- 
bility. Tasso,  whose  design  was  regular, 
and  who  obseryd  the  rules  of  unity  in  time 
and  place  more  closely  than  Virgil,  yet 
was  not  so  happy  in  his  action;  he  confesses 
himself  to  have  been  too  lyri(^,  iJiat  is,  to 
have  written  beneath  the  dignity  of  heroic 
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yenoy  in  his  episodes  of  Sophronia,  Ermiiiifty 
and  Armida.  His  story  is  not  so  pleasing 
as  Ariosto's;  he  is  too  flatulent  sometimes, 
and  sometimes  too  dry;  many  times  an- 
equal,  and  almost  always  fore'd;  and,  be- 
siaesy  ia  full  of  conceits,  points  of  epigram, 
and  witticisms;  all  which  are  not  only  be- 
low the  dignity  of  heroic  verse,  but  contrary 
to  its  nature:  Virnl  and  Homer  have  not 
one  of  them.  And  those  who  are  guilty  of 
so  boyish  an  ambition  in  so  grave  a  subject, 
are  so  far  from  being  consider'd  as  heroic 
poets,  that  they  ought  to  be  tum'd  down 
from  Homer  to  the  ArUhoLogia^  from  Virgil 
to  Martial  and  Owen's  Epigrams,  and  from 
Spenser  to  Flecknoe;  that  is,  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  of  all  poetry.  But  to  return 
to  Tasso:  he  borrows  from  the  invention  of 
Boiardo,  and  in  his  alteration  of  his  poem, 
which  is  infinitely  for  the  worse,  imitates 
Homer  so  very  servilely,  that  (for  example) 
he  gives  the  King  of  Jerusalem  fifty  sons, 
only  because  Homer  had  bestow'd  the  like 
number  on  King  Friam;  he  kills  the  youn- 
gest in  the  same  manner,  and  has  provided 
his  hero  with  a  Fatroclus,  under  another 
name,  only  to  bring  him  back  to  the  wars, 
when  his  friend  was  kill'd.  The  French 
have  performed  nothing  in  this  kind  which 
is  not  far  below  those  two  Italians,  and  sub- 
jeet  to  a  thousand  more  reflections,  with- 
out exAminin^  their  St,  Lewis,  their  Pucelle, 
Of  their  Alone,  The  English  have  only  to 
boaat  of  Spenser  and  Imlton,  who  neither 
of  'them  wanted  either  genius  or  learning 
to  have  been  perfect  poets,  and  yet  both 
of  them  are  hable  to  many  censures.  For 
i  there  is  no  unifonnity  in  the  design  of  Spen- 
ser: he  aims  at  the  accomplislmient  of  no 
one  aetion;  he  raises  up  a  hero  for  every 
one  of  his  adventures;  and  endows  each 
of  them  with  some  particular  moral  vir- 
tue, which  renders  them  all  equal,  without 
subordination  or  preference.  Every  one  is 
most  valiant  in  his  own  legend:  only  we 
must  do  him  that  justice  to  observe,  that 
magnanimity,  which  is  the  character  of 
Prince  Arthur,  shines  throughout  the  whole 
poem;  and  succors  the  rest,  when  they  are 
in  distress.  The  original  of  every  knight  was 
then  living  in  the  court  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth; and  he  attributed  to  each  of  them 
that  virtue,  which  he  .thought  was  most 
conspicuous  in  them;  an  ingenious  piece  of 
flattery,  tho'  it  tnm'd  not  much  to  his  ac- 


count. Had  he  liv'd  to  finish  his  poem,  in 
the  six  remaining  legends,  it  had  certainly 
been  more  of  a  piece;  but  could  not  have 
been  perfect,  because  the  model  was  not 
true.  But  Fnnce  Arthur,  or  his  chief  pa- 
tron Sir  Fhilip  Sidney,  whom  he  intended 
to  make  happy  by  the  marriage  of  his 
Gloriana,  dving  before  him,  deprived  the 
poet  both  of  means  and  spirit  to  accomplish 
Tiis  design.  For  the  rest,  his  obsolete  Un^  1/ 
guage,  and  the  ill  choice  of  his  stanza,  are  '^ 
faults  but  of  the  second  magnitude;  for, 
notwithstanding  the  first,  he  is  still  intel- 
ligible, at  least  after  a  litde  practice;  and 
for  the  last,  he  is  the  more  to  be  admir'd, 
that,  laboring  under  such  a  difficulty,  his 
verses  are  so  numerous,  so  various,  and  so 
harmonious,  that  only  Virgil,  whom  he  pro- 
fess'dly  imitated,  has  surpassed  him  among 
the  Romans;  and  only  Mr.  Waller  among 
the  English. 

As  for  Mr.  Milton,  whom  we  all  admire 
with  so  much  justice,  his  subject  is  not 
that  of  an  heroic  poem,  properly  so  call'd. 
His  design  is  the  losing  of  our  happi- 
ness; his  event  is  not  prosperous,  like 
that  of  all  other  epic  works;  his  heavenly 
machines  are  many,  and  his  human  per- 
sons are  but  two.  But  I  will  not  take 
Mr.  Rymer's  work  out  of  his  hands:  he 
has  promis'd  the  world  a  critique  on  that 
author;  wherein,  tho'  he  will  not  allow 
his  poem  for  heroic,  I  hope  he  will  grant 
us,  that  his  thoughts  are  elevated,  his 
words  sounding,  and  that  no  man  has  so 
happily  copied  the  manner  of  Homer,  or  so 
copiously  translated  his  Grecisms,  and  the 
Latin  elegancies  of  Virgil.  Tis  true,  he 
runs  into  a  flat  of  thought,  sometimes  for  a 
hundred  lines  together,  but  'tis  when  he 
is  got  into  a  track  of  Scripture.  His  anti- 
quated words  were  his  choice,  not  his  neces- 
sity; for  therein  he  imitated  Spenser,  as 
Spenser  did  Chaucer.  And  tho ,  perhaps, 
the  love  of  their  masters  may  have  trans- 
ported both  too  far,  in  the  frequent  use  of 
them,  yet,  in  mv  opinion,  obsolete  words 
may  then  be  laudably  reviv'd,  when  either 
they  are  more  sounding,  or  more  signifi- 
cant, than  those  in  practice;  and  when  their 
obscurity  is  taken  away,  by  joining  other  . 
words  to  them  which  clear  the  sense;  ac-  \ 
cording  to  the  rule  of  Horace,  for  the  ad-  \ 
mission  of  new  words.  But  in  both  cases 
a  moderation  is  to  be  obserVd  in  the  use 
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of  them:  for  unnecessary  coinage,  as  well 

as  unnecessary  reyival,  runs  into  affeota- 

Jdon;  a  fault  to  be  avoided  on  either  hand. 

[Neither  will  I  justify  Milton  for  his  blank 

'verse,  tho'  I  may  excuse  him,  by  the  exam- 

(ple  of  Hannibal  Caro,  and  other  Italians, 

Iwho  have  us'd  it;  for  whatever  causes  he 

lalleges  for  the  abolishing  of  rhyme,  (which 

I  have  not  now  the  leisure  to  examine,)  his 

^own  particular  reason  is  plainly  this,  that 

rhyme  was  not  his  talent;  he  had  neither 

the  ease  of  doing  it,  nor  the  graces  of  it; 

,  which  is  manifest  in  his  JnvenUia,  or  verses 

written  in  his  youth,  where  his  rhyme  is 

!  always  constrained  and  forc'd,  and  comes 

hardly  from  him,  at  an  age  when  the  soul 

is  most  pliant,  and  the  passion  of  love 

makes  almost  every  man  a  rhymer,  tho' 

not  a  poet. 

By  this  time,  my  Lord,  I  doubt  not  but 
tbat  you  wonder,  why  I  have  run  off  from 
my  bias  so  long  together,  and  made  so  te- 
dious a  digression  from  satire  to  heroic 
poetry.  But  if  you  will  not  excuse  it  by 
the  tattling  quality  of  a;ge,  which,  as  Sir 
William  Davenant  says,  is  always  narra- 
tive, yet  I  hope  the  usefulness  of  what  I 
have  to  say  on  this  subject  will  qualify  the 
remoteness  of  it;  and  this  is  the  last. .time 
I  will  commit  the  crime  of  prefaces,  or 
trouble  the  world  with  my  notions  of  any- 
thing that  relates  to  verse.  I  have  then, 
as  you  see,  observed  the  failings  of  many 
great  wits  amon|^t  the  modems,  who  have 
attempted  to  write  an  epic  poem.  Besides 
these,  or  the  like  animadversions  of  them 
by  other  men,  there  is  yet  a  farther  reason 
given,  whv  they  cannot  possibly  succeed  so 
well  as  the  ancients,  even  tho'  we  could 
allow  them  not  to  be  inferior,  either  in 
genius  or  learning,  or  the  tongue  in  which 
they  write,  or  all  those  other  wonderful 
qualifications  which  are  necessary  to  the 
forming  of  a  true  accomplished  heroic  poet. 
The  fault  is  laid  on  our  religion;  they  say, 
that  Christianity  is  not  capable  of  those 
embellishments  which  are  afforded  in  the 
belief  of  those  ancient  heathens. 

And  't  is  true,  that,  in  the  severe  notions 
of  our  faith,  the  fortitude  of  a  Christian 
consists  in  patience,  and  suffering,  for  the 
love  of  (rod,  whatever  hardships  can  befall 
him  in  the  world;  not  in  any  great  attempt, 
or  in  performance  of  those  enterprises  which 
the  poets  call  heroic,  and  which  are  com- 


monly the  effects  of  interest,  ostentatum, 
pride,  and  worldly  honor:  that  humility  and 
resignation  are  our  prime  virtues  ;  and  that 
these  include  no  action  but  that  of  the 
soul;  when  as,  on  the  contrary,  an  heroie 
poem  requires  to  its  necessary  design,  and  as 
its  last  perfection,  some  great  action  of  war, 
the  accomplishment  of  some  extraordinary 
undertaking;  which  requires  the  8treo|;th 
and  vigor  of  the  body,  the  duty  of  a  soldier, 
the  capacity  and  prudence  of  a  general,  and, 
in  short,  as  much,  or  more,  of  the  active 
virtue,  than  the  suffering.  But  to  this  the 
answer  is  very  obvious.  Grod  has  plac'd  us 
in  our  several  stations;  the  virtues  of  a  pri- 
vate Christian  are  patience,  obedience,  sub- 
mission, and  the  like;  but  those  of  a  mag- 
istrate, or  general,  or  a  king,  are  prudence, 
counsel,  active  fortitude,  coercive  power, 
awful  command,  and  the  exercise  of  ma^p- 
nanimity,  as  well  as  justice.  So  that  this 
objection  hinders  not  but  that  an  epic  poem, 
or  the  heroic  action  of  some  great  com- 
mander, enterpris'd  for  the  common  good, 
and  honor  of  the  Christian  cause,  and  ex- 
ecuted happily,  may  be  as  well  written  now, 
as  it  was  of  old  by  the  heathens;  provided 
the  poet  be  endued  with  the  same  talents; 
and  the  language,  tho'  not  of  equal  dignity, 
vet  as  near  approaching  to  it,  as  our  modem 
barbarism  will  allow;  which  is  all  that  can 
be  expected  from  our  own,  or  any  other  now 
extant,  tho'  more  refin'd;  and  therefore  we 
are  to  rest  contented  with  that  only  infe- 
riority, which  is  not  possibly  to  be  reme- 
died. 

I  wish  I  could  as  easily  remove  that 
other  difficulty  which  yet  remains.  'T  is  ob- 
jected by  a  great  French  critic,  as  well  as 
an  admirable  poet,  yet  living,  and  whom  I 
have  mentioned  wiUi  that  honor  which  his 
merit  exacts  from  me,  I  mean  Boileau,  that 
the  machines  of  our  Christian  religion,  in 
heroic  poetry,  are  much  more  feeble  to  sup- 
port that  weight  than  those  of  heathenism. 
Their  doctrine,  grounded  as  it  was  on  ri- 
diculous fables,  was  yet  the  belief  of  the 
two  victorious  monarchies,  the  Grecian  and 
Roman.  Their  g^s  did  not  only  interest 
themselves  in  the  event  of  wars,  (which  is 
the  effect  of  a  superior  providence,)  but 
also  espous'd  the  several  parties  in  a  visi- 
ble corporeal  descent,  nmnag'd  their  in- 
trigues, and  fought  their  battles  sometimes 
in  opposition  to  each  other:   tho'  Virgil 
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(more  discreet  than  Homer  in  that  last  par- 
ticnlar)  has  contented  himself  with  thepai^ 
tiality  of  his  deities,  their  favors,  their  coun- 
sels or  conmiands,  to  those  whose  cause  they 
had  espous'd,  without  bringing  them  to  the 
outrageousness  of  blows.  Now,  our  religion 
(says  ne)  is  depriy'd  of  the  greatest  part  of 
those  machines;  at  least  the  most  shining 
in  epic  poetry.  Tho'  St.  Michael,  in  Ariosto, 
seeks  out  Discord,  to  send  her  amongst  the 
Pagans,  and  finds  her  in  a  convent  of  friars, 
where  peace  should  reign,  which  indeed  is 
fine  satire;  and  Satan,  in  Tasso,  excites 
Solyman  to  an  attempt  by  night  on  the 
Christian  camp,  and  brings  an  host  of  devils 
to  his  assistance;  yet  the  archangel,  in  the 
former  example,  when  Discord  was  restive, 
and  would  not  be  drawn  from  her  belov'd 
monastery  with  fair  words,  has  the  whip- 
hand  of  her,  drags  her  out  with  many 
stripes,  sets  her,  on  God's  name,  about  her 
business,  and  makes  her  know  the  difference 
of  strength  betwixt  a  nuncio  of  heaven,  and 
a  minister  of  hell.  The  same  angel,  in  the 
latter  instance  from  Tasso,  (as  if  God  had 
never  another  messenger  belonging  to  the 
oourty  but  was  confin'd  like  Jupiter  to  Mer- 
cury, and  Juno  to  Iris,)  when  he  sees  his 
time,  that  is,  when  half  of  the  Christians 
are  already  kill'd,  and  all  the  rest  are  in  a 
fair  way  to  be  routed,  stickles  betwixt  the 
remainders  of  Grod's  host,  and  the  race  of 
fiends;  pulls  the  devils  backward  by  their 
tails,  and  drives  them  from  their  quarry; 
or  otherwise  the  whole  business  had  mis- 
carried, and  Jerusalem  remained  untaken. 
This,  says  Boileau,  is  a  very  unequal  match 
for  fJie  poor  devils,  who  are  sure  to  come 
by  the  worst  of  it  in  the  combat;  for  no- 
thing is  more  easy,  than  for  an  Almighty 
Power  to  bring  his  old  rebels  to  reason 
when  he  pleases.  Consequently,  what  plea- 
sure, what  entertainment,  can  be  rais'd 
from  so  pitiful  a  machine,  where  we  see 
the  success  of  the  battle  from  the  ve^  be- 
ginmng  of  it;  unless  that,  as  we  are  Chris- 
tians, we  are  glad  that  we  have  gotten  Grod 
on  our  side,  to  maul  our  enemies,  when  we 
cannot  do  the  work  ourselves  ?  For  if  the 
poet  had  given  the  faithful  more  courage, 
which  had  cost  him  nothii^,  or  at  least 
have  made  them  exceed  the  Turks  in  num- 
ber, he  might  have  gain'd  the  victory  for 
us  Christians,  without  interessing  Heaven 
in  the  qoarrel;  and  that  with  as  much  ease. 


and  as  little  credit  to  the  conqueror,  as  when 
a  party  of  a  hundred  soldiers  defeats  an- 
other which  consists  only  of  fifty. 

This,  my  Lord,  I  confess,  is  such  an 
arg^ument  against  our  modem  poetry,  as 
cannot  be  answer'd  by  those  memums 
which  have  been  us'd.  We  cannot  hitherto 
boast,  that  our  religion  has  furnish'd  us 
with  any  such  machines  as  have  made 
the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  ancient 
buildings. 

But  what  if  I  venture   to  advance  an 
invention  of  my  own,  to  supply  the  mani- 
fest defect  of  our  new   writers?    I  am 
sufficiently  sensible  of  my  weakness;  and 
't  is  not  very  probable  that  I  should  suc- 
ceed in  such  a  project,  whereof  I  have  not 
had  the  least  hint  from  any  of  my  pre- 
decessors, the  poets,  or  any  of  their  sec- 
onds and  coadjutors,  the  critics.    Yet  we 
see  the  art  of  war  is  improved  in  sieges, 
and  new  instruments  of  death  are  invented 
daily;  something  new  in  philosophy   and^ 
the  mechanics  is  discover'd  almost  ever^  \ 
vear;   and  the  science  of  former  ages  is    \ 
improv'd  by  the   succeeding.     I  will  not      \ 
detain  you  with  a  long  preamble  to  that^^ 
which  hotter  judges  will,  perhaps,  conclude 
to  be  little  worth. 

'T  is  this,  in  short  —  that  Christian  poets 
have  not  hitherto  been  acquainted  with 
their  own  strength.  If  they  had  search'd 
the  Old  Testament  as  they  ought,  they 
might  there  have  found  the  machines  which 
are  proper  for  their  work;  and  those  more 
certain  in  their  effect,  than  it  may  be  the 
New  Testament  is,  in  the  rules  sufficient 
for  salvation.  The  perusing  of  one  chap- 
ter in  the  prophecy  of  Darnel,  and  accom- 
modating what  there  they  find  with  the 
principles  of  Platonic  philosophy,  as  it  is 
now  Christianis'd,  would  have  made  the 
ministry  of  angels  as  strong  an  engine  for 
the  working  up  heroic  poetry,  in  our  reli- 
gion, as  that  of  the  ancients  has  been  to 
raise  theirs  by  all  the  fables  of  their  gods, 
which  were  only  received  for  truths  by 
the  most  ignorant  and  weakest  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

'TIS  a  doctrine  almost  universally  re- 
ceived by  Christians,  as  well  Protestants  as 
Catholics,  that  there  are  guardian  angels, 
appointed  by  God  Almighty,  as  his  vice- 
gerents, for  the  protection  and  government 
of  cities,  provinces,  kingdoms,  and  mon- 
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archies;  and  those  as  well  of  heathens,  as 
of  troe  believers.  All  this  is  so  plainly 
proy'd  from  those  texts  of  Daniel,  that  it 
admits  of  no  farther  controversy.  The 
Prince  of  the  Persians,  and  that  other  of 
the  Grecians,  are  granted  to  be  the  guard- 
ians and  protecting  ministers  of  those  em- 
pires. It  cannot  to  denied  that  they  were 
opposite,  and  resisted  one  another.  St. 
Michael  is  mention'd  bv  his  name  as  the 
patron  of  the  Jews,  and  is  now  taken  by 
the  Christians,  as  the  protector-general  of 
our  religion.  These  tutelar  genii,  who  pre- 
sided over  the  several  people  and  regions 
committed  to  their  charge,  were  watchful 
over  them  for  good,  as  far  as  their  com- 
missions could  possibly  extend.  The  general 
purpose  and  des^  of  all  was  certamly  the 
service  of  their  Great  Creator.  But 't  is  an 
undoubted  truth,  that,  for  ends  best  known 
to  the  Almight^  Majesty  of  Heaven,  his 
providential  designs  for  the  benefit  of  his 
creatures,  for  the  debasing  and  punishing 
of  some  nations,  and  the  exaltation  and 
temporal  reward  of  others,  were  not  wholly 
known  to  these  his  ministers;  else  why 
those  factious  quarrels,  controversies,  and 
battles  amongst  themselves,  when  they 
were  all  united  in  the  same  design,  the 
service  and  honor  of  their  common  master  ? 
But  being  instructed  only  in  the  general, 
and  zealous  of  the  main  design;  and,  as 
finite  beings,  not  admitted  into  the  secrets 
of  government,  the  last  resorts  of  provi- 
dence, or  capable  of  discovering  the  final 
purposes  of  God,  who  can  work  good  out 
of  evil  as  he  pleases,  and  irresistibly  sways 
all  manner  of  events  on  earth,  directing 
them  finally  for  the  best,  to  his  creation  in 
general,  and  to  the  ultimate  end  of  his 
own  glory  in  particular;  they  must,  of  ne- 
cessity, be  sometimes  ignorant  of  the  means 
conducing  to  those  ends,  in  which  alone  they 
can  jar  and  oppose  each  other.  One  angel, 
as  we  may  suppose,  the  Prince  of  Persia, 
as  he  is  call'd,  judging  that  it  would  be 
more  for  Grod's  honor,  and  the  benefit  of 
his  people,  that  the  Median  and  Persian 
monarchy,  which  deliver'd  them  from  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  should  still  be  upper- 
most; and  the  patron  of  the  Grecians,  to 
whom  the  will  of  God  might  be  more 
particularly  reveal'd,  contending,  on  the 
other  side,  for  the  rise  of  Alennder  and 
his  successors,  who  were  appointed  to  pun- 


ish the  baokslidinff  Jews,  and  thereby  to 
put  them  in  mind  of  their  offences,  that 
they  might  repent,  and  become  more  vir- 
tuous, ajad  more  observant  of  the  law  re- 
veal'd.  But  how  far  these  controversies 
and  appearing  enmities  of  those  glorious 
creatures  may  be  carried;  how  these  oppo- 
sitions may  l)est  be  managed,  and  by  what 
means  conducted,  is  not  mj  business  to 
shew  or  determine;  these  things  must  be 
left  to  the  invention  and  judgment  of  the 
poet;  if  any  of  so  happy  a  genius  be  now 
living,  or  any  future  age  can  produce  a 
man,  who,  being  conversant  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  Plato,  as  it  is  now  accommo- 
dated to  Christian  use,  for  (as  Vireil  gives 
us  to  understand  by  his  example^  that  is 
the  only  proper,  of  aU  others,  for  an  epic 
poem;  who,  to  his  natural  endowments,  of 
a  large  invention,  a  ripe  judgment,  anid  a 
strong  memory,  has  jom'd  the  knowledge 
of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  and  partic- 
ularly moral  philosophy,  the  mathematics, 
geography,  and  history,  and  with  all  these 
qualifications  is  bom  a  poet;  knows,  and 
can  practice  the  variety  of  numbers,  and  is 
master  of  the  language  in  which  he  writes 
—  if  such  a  man,  1  say,  be  now  arisen,  or 
shall  arise,  I  am  vain  enough  to  think  that 
I  have  proposed  a  model  to  him  by  which 
he  may  build  a  nobler,  a  more  beautiful, 
and  more  perfect  poem,  than  any  yet  extant 

since  the  ancients.  . 

There  is  another  part  of  these  machines 
yet  wanting;  but,  by  what  I  have  said,  it 
would  have  been  easily  supplied  by  a  judi- 
cious writer.  He  could  not  have  fail'd  to  add 
the  opposition  of  ill  spirits  to  the  good; 
they  have  also  their  design,  ever  opposite 
to  that  of  Heaven;  and  this  alone  has  hith- 
erto been  the  practice  of  the  modems: 
but  this  imperfect  system,  if  I  may  call  it 
such,  which  I  have  given,  will  infimtely  ad- 
vance and  carry  farther  that  hypothesis  of 
the  evil  spirits  contending  with  the  good. 
For,  being  so  much  weaker,  since  their  &dl, 
than  those  blessed  beings,  they  are  yet  sup- 
posed to  have  a  permitted  power  from  God 
of  acting  ill,  as,  from  their  own  deprav'd 
nature,  they  have  always  the  will  of  desigxi- 
ing  it.  Agroat  testimony  of  which  we  find 
in  Holy  \^t,  when  Grod  Almighty  suffer 'd 
Satan  to  appear  in  the  holy  synod  of  the 
angels,  (a  thing  not  hitherto  drawn  into 
example  by  any  of  the  poete,)  and   also 
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gave  lum  power  over  all  tilings  belonging 
to  his  servant  Job,  excepting  only  life. 

Now,  what  these  wicked  spirits  cannot 
eompass,  by  the  vast  disproportion  of  their 
foroes  to  those  of  the  superior  beings,  they 
may  ^  their  fraud  and  omminf  carry  far- 
ther, in  a  seeming  league,  confederacy,  or 
sobservieney  to  the  designs  of  some  good 
angel,  as  far  as  consists  with  his  pority  to 
suffer  such  an  aid,  the  end  of  which  may 
possibly  be  dis^nis'd,  and  conoeal'd  from 
his  fimte  knomedge.  This  is,  indeed,  to 
Boppose  a  great  error  in  such  a  being;  yet 
since  a  devil  can  appear  like  an  angel  of 
light;  since  craft  and  malice  may  some- 
times blind  for  a  while  a  more  perfect  un- 
derstanding; and,  lastly,  since  Milton  has 
given  us  an  example  of  the  like  nature, 
when  Satan,  anpearing  like  a  cherub  to 
Uriel,  the  InteOigence  of  the  Sun,  circum- 
vented him  even  in  his  own  province,  and 
pass'd  only  for  a  curious  traveler  thro' 
those  new-ereated  regions,  that  he  might 
observe  therein  the  workmanship  of  God, 
and  pnuse  him  in  his  works;  I  know  not 
why,  upon  the  same  supposition,  or  some 
other,  a  fiend  may  not  deceive  a  creature 
of  more  excellency  than  himself,  but  yet 
a  creature;  at  least,  by  the  connivance,  or 
tacit  permission,  of  the  Omniscient  Being. 

Thus,  my  Lord,  I  have,  as  briefly  as  I 
could,  g^ven  your  Lordship,  and  by  you  the 
world,  a  rude  draught  of  what  I  have 
been  long  laboring  in  my  imagination,  and 
what  I  mid  intended  to  have  put  in  prac- 
tice, (tho'  far  unable  for  the  attempt  of 
such  a  poem,)  and  to  have  left  the  stage 
(to  which  my  genius  never  much  inclin'd 
me)  for  a  work  which  would  have  taken  up 
my  life  in  the  performance  of  it.  This,  too, 
I  had  intended  chiefly  for  the  honor  of  my 
native  country,  to  which  a  poet  is  particu- 
larly obliged.  Of  two  subjects,  both  relat- 
ing to  it,  X  was  doubtful  whether  I  should 
ehoose  that  of  Kin^  Arthur  conquering  the 
Saxons,  which,  being  farther  dutant  in 
time,  gives  the  greater  scope  to  my  inven- 
tion; or  that  of  Edward,  the  Black  Prince, 
in  subduing  Spain,  and  restoring  it  to  the 
lawful  prince,  tho'  a  great  tyrant,  Don  Pe- 
dro the  Cruel:  which,  for  the  compass  of 
time,  including  only  the  expedition  of  one 
year;  for  the  greatness  of  the  action,  and 
its  answerable  event;  for  the  magnanimity 
of  the  English  hero,  oppos'd  to  the  ingrat- 


itude of  the  person  whom  he  restor'd;  and 
for  the  many  beautiful  episodes,  which  I 
had  interwoven  with  the  principal  design^ 
together  with  the  characters  of  uie  chief  est 
English  persons;  wherein,  after  Virgil  and 
Spenser,  I  would  have  taken  occasion  to  re- 
present my  living  friends  and  patrons  of 
the  noblest  families,  and  also  shadow'd  the 
events  of  future  ages,  in  the  succession 
of  our  imperial  line.  With  these  helps,  and  j 
those  of  the  machines,  which  I  have  meni' 
tion'd,  I  misht  perhaps  have  done  as  well 
as  some  of  my  predecessors,  or  at  least 
chalk'd  out  a  way  for  others  to  amend  nky 
errors  in  a  like  design;  but  being  encour- 
ae'd  only  with  fair  words  by  King  Charles 
II,  my  Uttle  salary  ill  paid,  and  no  pros- 
pect of  a  future  subsistence,  I  was  then 
discouraged  in  the  beginning  of  my  attempt; 
and  now  age  has  overtaken  me,  and  want, 
a  more  insufferable  evil,  thro'  the  change  of 
the  times,  has  wholly  disenabled  me.  Tho' 
I  must  ever  acknowledge,  to  the  honor 
of  your  Lordship,  and  the  eternal  memory 
of  your  charity,  that,  since  this  revolution, 
wherein  I  have  patiently  suffer'd  the  ruin 
of  my  small  fortune,  and  the  loss  of  that 
poor  subsistence  which  I  had  from  two 
kings,  whom  I  had  serv'd  more  faithfuUv 
than  profitably  to  myself — then  your  Lord- 
ship was  pleas'd,  out  of  no  other  motive 
but  your  own  nobleness,  without  any  de- 
sert of  mine,  or  the  least  solicitation  from 
me,  to  make  me  a  most  bountiful  present, 
which  at  that  time,  when  I  was  most  in 
want  of  it,  came  most  seasonably  and  un- 
expectedly to  my  relief.  That  favor,  my 
Lord,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  bind  any 
grateful  man  to  a  perpetual  acknowledg- 
ment, and  to  all  the  future  service  which 
one  of  my  mean  condition  can  be  ever  able 
to  perform.  May  the  Almighty  God  return 
it  for  me,  both  in  blessing  you  here,  and 
rewarding  you  hereafter  I  I  must  not  pre- 
sume to  defend  the  cause  for  which  I  now 
suffer,  because  your  Lordship  is  engag'd 
.against  it;  but  the  more  you  are  so,  the 
greater  is  my  obligation  to  you,  for  your 
Uying  aside  all  the  considerations  of  fac- 
tions and  parties,  to  do  an  action  of  pure 
disinteress'd  charity.  This  is  one  amongst 
many  of  your  shining  qualities,  which  dis- 
tinguish you  from  others  of  your  rank.  But 
let  me  add  a  farther  truth,  that,  without 
these  ties   of   gratitude,  and  abstracting 
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from  them  all,  I  have  a  most  nuticular  in- 
clination to  honor  yon;  and,  if  it  were  not 
too  bold  an  expression,  to  say,  I  love  you. 
T  is  no  shame  to  be  a  poet,  tho'  't  is  to  be  a 
bad  one.  Au^stns  Csesar  of  old,  and  Car- 
dinal Richelieu  of  late,  would  willingly 
have  been  such;  and  Dayid  and  Solomon 
were  such.  You,  who,  without  flattery,  are 
the  best  of  the  present  age  in  England,  and 
would  have  been  so,  had  you  been  bom  in 
any  other  coimtry,  will  receive  more  honor 
in  future  ages  by  that  one  excellency,  than 
by  all  those  honors  to  which  your  birth  has 
intitled  you,  or  your  merits  have  acquired  you. 

Ne^fortej  pudori 
Sit  tihi  Musa  lyrcB  solers,  et  cantor  Apollo. 

I  have  formerly  said  in  this  epistle,  that 
I  could  distinguish  your  writings  from  those 
of  any  others;  'tis  now  time  to  clear  my- 
self from  any  imputation  of  self-conceit  on 
that  subject.  I  assume  not  to  myself  any 
particuLur  lights  in  this  discovery;  they  are 
such  only  as  are  obvious  to  every  man  of 
sense  and  judgment  who  loves  poetry,  and 
understands  it.  Your  thoughts  are  jdwavs 
so  remote  from  the  common  way  of  think- 
ing, that  they  are,  as  I  may  say,  of  another 
species  than  the  conceptions  of  other  poets; 
yet  you  go  not  out  of  nature  for  any  of 
them.  Gold  is  never  bred  upon  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  but  lies  so  hidden,  and  so 
deep,  that  the  mines  of  it  are  seldom  found; 
but  the  force  of  waters  casts  it  out  from 
the  bowels  of  mountains,  and  exposes  it 
amongst  the  sands  of  rivers;  giving  us  of 
her  bounty  what  we  could  not  hope  for 
by  our  search.  This  success  attends  your 
iJordship's  thoughts,  which  would  look  like 
chance,  if  it  were  not  perpetual,  and  always 
of  the  same  tenor.  If  I  grant  that  there  is 
care  in  it,  't  is  such  a  care  as  would  be  in- 
effectual and  fruitless  in  other  men.  'T  is 
the  curiosa  felicitas  which  Fetronins  ascribes 
to  Horace  in  his  Odes,  We  have  not 
wherewithal  to  imagine  so  strongly,  so 
justly,  and  so  pleasantly;  in  short,  if  we 
have  the  same  ^owledge,  we  cannot  draw 
out  of  it  the  same  quintessence;  we  cannot 
give  it  such  a  turn,  such  a  propriety,  and 
such  a  beauty;  something  is  deficient  in  the 
manner,  or  the  words,  but  more  in  the 
nobleness  of  our  conception.  Yet  when 
you  have  finish'd  all,  and  it  appears  in  its 
full  luster,  when  the  diamond  is  not  only 


found,  but  the  roughness  smoothed,  when  it 
is  cut  into  a  form,  and  set  in  gold,  then  we 
cannot  but  acknowledge,  that  it  is  the  per- 
fect work  of  art  and  nature;  and  every  one 
will  be  so  vaiv,  to  think  he  himself  oould 
have  perform'd  the  like,  tiU  he  attempts  it. 
T  is  just  the  description  that  Horace  makes 
of  such  a  finish'd  piece:  it  appears  so  easy, 

—  ut  fibi  quivis 
Speret  idem,  sttdet  multumf  Jrustraque  laboret^ 
Atisus  idem. 

And,  besides  all  this,  'tis  your  Lordship's 
particular  talent  to  lay  your  thoughts  so 
close  together,  that,  were  they  closer,  they 
would  1^  crowded,  and  even  a  due  connec- 
tion would  be  wanting.  We  are  not  kept 
in  expectation  of  two  good  lines,  which  are 
to  come  after  a  long  parenthesis  of  twenty 
bad;  which  is  the  April  poetry  of  other 
writers,  a  mixture  of  rain  and  sunshine  by 
fits:  you  are  always  bright,  even  almost  to 
a  fault,  by  reason  of  the  excess.  There  is 
continual  abundance,  a  mag;azine  of  thought, 
and  yet  a  perpetual  variety  of  entertain- 
ment; which  creates  such  an  appetite  in 
your  reader,  that  he  is  not  doy'd  with  any- 
thing, but  satisfied  with  all.  Tis  that 
which  the  Romans  call  ccgna  dubia  ;  where 
thero  is  such  plenty,  yet  withal  so  much 
diversity,  and  so  good  order,  that  the  choice 
is  difficult  betwixt  one  excellency  and  an- 
other; and  yet  the  conclusion,  by  a  due 
climax,  is  evermore  the  best;  that  is,  as 
a  conclusion  ought  to  be,  ever  the  most 

f  roper  for  its  place.  See,  my  Lord,  whether 
have  not  studied  your  Lordship  with 
some  application;  and,  since  you  are  so 
modest  that  you  will  not  be  judge  and 
party,  I  appeal  to  the  whole  world,  if  I 
have  not  drawn  your  picture  to  a  great  de- 
gree of  likeness,  tho'  't  is  but  in  miniature, 
and  that  some  of  the  best  features  are  yet 
wanting.  Yet  what  I  have  done  is  enough 
to  distmguish  ^ou  from  any  other,  which 
is  the  proposition  that  I  took  upon  me  to 
demonstrate. 

And  now,  my  Lord,  to  apply  what  I  have 
said  to  mv  present  business.  The  StUires 
of  Juvenal  and  Persius,  appearing  in  this 
new  English  dress,  cannot  so  properly  be 
inscrib'd  to  any  man  as  to  your  Lordship, 
who  are  the  first  of  the  age  in  that  way  of 
writing.  Your  Lordship,  amongst  many 
other  nivors,  has  given  me  your  permission 
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for  this  address;  and  you  have  particnlarlj 
encourag'd  me  by  your  pemsal  and  appro- 
bation of  the  Sixth  and  Tenth  Satires  of 
Juvenal,  as  I  have  translated  them.  My 
fellow-laborers  have  likewise  oommission'd 
me  to  perform,  in  their  behalf,  this  office 
of  a  dedication  to  you;  and  will  acknow- 
ledge, with  all  possible  respect  and  grati- 
tude, yonr  acceptance  of  their  work.  Some 
of  them  have  the  honor  to  be  known  to 
yonr  Lordship  already,  and  they  who  have 
not  yet  that  happiness  desire  it  now.  Be 
pleas'd  to  receive  onr  common  endeavors 
with  your  wonted  candor,  withont  intitling 
you  to  the  protection  of  our  common  fail- 
mgs  in  so  difficult  an  undertaking.  And 
allow  me  your  patience,  if  it  be  not  already 
tir'd  with  this  long  epistle,  to  give  you, 
from  the  best  authors,  the  origin,  the  an- 
tiquity-, the  growth,  the  change,  and  the 
completement  of  satire  among  tiie  Romans; 
to  describe,  if  not  define,  the  nature  of  that 
poem,  with  its  seyeral  qualifications  and 
virtues,  together  with  the  several  sorts  of 
it;  to  compare  the  excellencies  of  Horace, 
Persius,  and  Juvenal,  and  shew  the  particu- 
lar manners  of  their  satires;  and,  lastly,  to 
give  an  account  of  this  new  way  of  version, 
which  is  attempted  in  our  performance:  all 
which,  according  to  the  weakness  of  my 
ability,  and  the  best  lic^hts  which  I  can  get 
from  others,  shall  be  the  subject  of  my  al- 
lowing discourse. 

The  most  perfect  work  of  poetry,  say^ 
onr  master  Aristotle,  is  tragedy.     His  rea-  ] 
son  is,  because  it  is  the  most  united;  being  ^ 
more  severely  confined  within  the  rules  of  ; 
action,  time,  and  place.    The  action  is  en- 
tire, of  a  piece,  and  one,  without  episodes;/ 
the  time  limited  to  a  natural  day;  and  thei 
place  circumscrib'd  at  least  within  the  com-^ 
pass  of  one  town,  or  city.     Being  exactly 
proportioned   thus,  and  uniform  m  all  its 
parts,  the  mind  is  more  capable  of  compre- 
hendmg  the  whole  beauty  of  it  without  dis- 
^traction. 

p  But,  after  all  these  advantages,  an  heroic 
poem  is  certainly  the  greatest  work  of 
human  nature.  The  beauties  and  perfec- 
'iions  of  the  other  are  but  mechanical;  those 
of  the  epic  are  more  noble:  tho'  Homer  has 
limited  his  place  to  Troy,  and  the  fields 
about  it;  his  actions  te  forty-eight  natural 
days,  whereof  twelve  are  holidays,  or  ces- 
Bati<m  from  business,  during  the  funerals  of 


Patroclus.  To  proceed;  the  action  of  the 
epic  is  greater;  the  extension  of  time  en- 
larges tiie  pleasure  of  the  reader,  and  the 
episodes  give  it  more  ornament,  and  more 
variety.  The  instruction  is  equal;  but  the 
first  is  only  instructive,  the  latter  forms  a 
hero,  and  a  prince. 

If  it  signines  anything  which  of  them  is 
of  the  more  ancient  family,  the  best  and 
most  absolute  heroic  poem  was  written  by 
Homer  long  before  tragedy  was  invented. 
But,  if  we  consider  the  natural  endowments 
and  acqurr^d  parts  which  are  necessary  te 
make  an  accomplished  writer  in  either  kmd, 
tragedy  requires  a  less  and  more  confin'd 
knowledge;  moderate  learning,  and  obser- 
vation of  the  rules,  is  sufficient,  if  a  genius 
be  not  wanting.  But  in  an  epic  poet,  one 
who  is  worthy  of  that  name,  besides  an  uni- 
versal genius,  is  requir'd  unive^ijeaming, 
together  with  all  those  qiudtti^anE  acqui- 
sitions which  I  have  nam'd  above,  and  as 
many  more  as  I  have,  thro'  haste  or  negli- 
gence, omitted.  And,  after  all,  he  must 
have  exactly  studied  Homer  and  Virgil  as 
his  patterns;  Aristotle  and  Horace  as  his 
guides;  and  Yida  and  Bossu  as  their  com- 
mentators; with  many  others,  both  Italian 
and  French  critics,  which  I  want  leisure 
here  to  recommend. 

In  a  word,  what  I  have  to  say  in  relation 
to  this  subject,  which  does  not  particularly 
concern  satire,  is,  that  the  greatness  of  an 
heroic  poem,  beyond  that  of  a  tragedy, 
may  easily  be  discovered,  by  observing  how 
few  have  attempted  that  work  in  com- 
parison of  those  who  have  written  dramas; 
and,  of  those  few,  how  small  a  number 
have  succeeded.  But  leaving  the  critics, 
on  either  side,  to  contend  about  the  prefer- 
ence due  to  this  or  that  sort  of  poetry,  I 
will  hasten  to  my  present  business,  which 
is  the  antiquity  and  origin  of  satire,  accord- 
ing to  those  informations  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  learned  Casaubon,  Heinsius, 
Rigaltius,  Dacier,  and  the  Dauphin's  Ju- 
venal; to  which  I  shall  add  some  observa- 
tions of  my  own. 

There  luis  been  a  long  dispute  amongst 
the  modem  critics,  whether  the  Romans 
deriv'd  their  satire  from  the  Grecians,  or 
first  invented  it  themselves.  Julius  Scal- 
u;er  and  Heinsius  are  of  the  first  opinion; 
Casaubon,  Rigaltius,  Dacier,  and  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  Dauphin's  Juvenal  maintain 
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the  latter.    If  we  take  satiie  in  the  ffeneial 

gigiiification  of  the  word,  as  it  is  ns'd  in  all 

modem  languages,  for  an  inyectiye,  'tb 

^   certain  thaLit-Ja'almeo^  ar^Ctd-ito  yerse; 

'.     and  tho'  hymns,  whioh  are  praises  of  Crod, 

may  be  allow'd  to  haye  been  before  it,  yet 

^  r  the  defamation  of  others  was  not  long  aner 

it.    After  God  had  cnrs'd  Adam  and  Eye 

.    isi  Paradise,  the  husband  and  wife  excns'd 

/themselyes  by  laying  the  blame  on  one 

another,  and  gaye  a  beginning  to  those 

<  conjugal  dialo^es  in  prose  which  the  poets 

haye  perfected  in  yerse.    The  third  chap- 

'  ter  of  Job  is  one  of  the  first  instances  of 

^    I  this    poem   in  holy  Scripture;  unless  we 
J  will  take  it  higher,  from  the  latter  end  of 
^  the  second,  where  his  wife  adyises  him  to 
curse  his  Maker. 

This  original,  I  confess,  is  not  much  to 
the  honor  of  satire;  but  here  it  was  nature, 
and  that  depray*d:  when  it  became  an  art, 

.  it  bore  better  fruit.  Only  we  haye  learnt 
thus  much  already,  that  scoffs  and  reyilings 
are  of  the  g^rowth  of  all  nations;  and,  con- 
sequently, that  neither  the  Greek  poets 
borrowed  from  other  people  their  art  of 
railing,  neither  needed  the  Romans  to  take 
it  from  them.  But,  considering  satire  as 
a  species  of  poetry,  here  the  war  begins 
amongst  the  critics.  Scaliger,  the  father, 
will  hAye  it  descend  from  Greece  to  Rome; 
and  deriyes  the  word  satire  from  Satyrus, 
that  mix'd  kind  of  animal,  or,  as  the 
ancients  thought  him,  rural  god,  made  up 
betwixt  a  man  and  a  goat;  with  a  human 
head,  hook'd  nose,  pouting  lips,  a  bunch, 
or  struma,  under  the  chin,  prick'd  ears,  and 
upright  horns;  the  bodjr  shage'd  with  hair, 
especially  from  the  waist,  and  ending  in  a 
goat,  with  the  legs  and  feet  of  that  crea- 
ture. But  Casaubon,  and  his  followers, 
with  reason,  condemn  this  deriyation;  and 
proye,  that  from  Satyrtu,  the  word  Mltra, 
as  it  signifies  a  poem,  cannot  possibly  de- 
scend. For  scUira  is  not  properly  a  sub- 
stantiye,  but  an  adjectiye;  to  which  the 
word  lanx  (in  English,  a  charger,  or  large 
platter)  is  understood;  so  that  the  Greek 
poem,  made  according  to  the  manners  of  a 
Satyr,  and  expressing  his  qualities,  must 
properly  be  call'd  sa^rical,  and  not  satire. 
And  thus  far  't  is  allow'd  that  the  Grecians 
had  such  poems;  but  that  they  were  wholly 
different  in  specie  from  that  to  which  the 
Romans  gaye  the  name  of  satire. 


Aristode  diyides  all  poetry,  in  relation 
to  the  progress  of  it,  into  nature  without 
art,  art  begun,  and  art  completed.  Man- 
kind, eyen  the  most  barbarous,  haye  the 
seeds  of  poetry  implanted  in  them.  The 
first  specimen  of  it  was  certainly  shewn  in 
the  praises  of  the  Deity,  and  prayers  to 
him;  and  as  they  are  of  natural  obligation, 
so  they  are  likewise  of  diyine  institntion: 
which  Milton  obserying,  introduces  Adam 
and  Eye  eyery  morning  adoring  God  in 
hymns  and  prayers.  The  first  poetry  was 
thus  begun,  in  the  wild  notes  of  nature, 
before  uie  inyention  of  feet  and  measures. 
The  Grecians  and  Romans  had  no  other 
original  of  their  poetry.  Festiyals  and  holi- 
days soon  succc^ed  to  priyate  worship,, 
and  we  need  not  doubt  but  they  were 
enjoin'd  by  the  true  God  to  his  own  people, 
as  they  were  afterwards  imitated  dt  the 
heathens;  who,  by  the  light  of  reason,  knew 
they  were  to  inyoke  some  superior  being 
in  their  necessities,  and  to  thank  him  for 
his  benefits.  Thus  the  Grecian  holidays 
were  celebrated  with  offerings  to  Bacchus, 
and  Ceres,  and  other  deities,  to  whose 
bounty  they  supposed  they  were  owing  tot 
their  com  and  vrme,  and  other  helps  of  life; 
and  the  ancient  Romans,  as  Horace  tells 
us,  paid  their  thanks  to  Mother  Earth,  or 
Vesta,  to  Silyanus,  and  their  Grenius,  in  the 
same  manner.  But  as  all  festiyals  haye 
a  double  reason  of  their  institution,  the 
first  of  religion,  the  other  of  recreation, 
for  the  unbending  of  our  minds,  so  both 
the  Grecians  ana  Romans  agreed,  after 
their  sacrifices  were  perform'd,  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  the  day  in  sports  and 
merriments;  amongst  which,  songs  and 
dances,  and  that  which  they  call'd  wit, 
(for  want  of  knowing  better,)  were  the 
chiefest  entertainments.  The  Grecians  had 
a  notion  of  Satyrs,  whom  I  haye  already 
described;  and  taking  them,  and  the  Sileni, 
that  is,  the  young  »atyrs  and  the  old,  for 
the  tutors,  attendants,  and  humble  com- 
panions of  their  Bacchus,  habited  them- 
selyes like  those  rural  deities,  and  imitated 
them  in  their  rustic  dances,  to  which  they 
join'd  songs,  with  some  sort  of  rude  har- 
mony, but  without  certain  numbers;  and 
to  these  they  added  a  kind  of  chorus. 

The  Romans,  also,  (as  nature  is  the  same 
in  aU  places,)  tho'  they  knew  nothing  of 
those  Grecian  demigods,  nor  had  any  com- 
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mimicatioii  with  Greece,  yet  had  certain 
jonng  men,  who,  at  their  festivals,  danc'd 
and  sung,  after  their  unoonth  manner,  to 
a  certain  kind  of  yerse,  which  they  caU'd 
Satnmiau.  What  it  was,  we  have  no  very 
certain  light  from  antiquity  to  discover; 
but  we  may  conclude,  that,  like  the  Gre- 
cian, it  was  void  of  arty  or  at  least  with 
?ery  feeble  beginnings  of  it.  Those  ancient! 
Romans,  at  these  holidays,  which  were  a 
mixture  of  devotion  and  debauoheiy,  had 
a  custom  of  reproaching  each  other  with 
their  faults,  in  a  sort  of  ex  tempore  poetry,  or 
rather  of  tunable  hobbling  verse;  and  they 
answer'd  in  the  same  kind  of  gross  raillery; 
their  wit  and  their  music  being  of  a  piece. 
The  Grecians,  says  Casaubon,  had  formerly 
doae  the  same,  in  the  persons  of  their  petu- 
lant Satyrs.  But  I  am  afraid  he  mistakes 
the  matter,  and  confounds  the  singing  and 
dancing  of  the  Satyrs  with  the  ru&cal  en- 
tertainments of  the  first  Romans.  The  rea- 
son of  my  opinion  is  this:  that  Casaubon, 
finding  little  light  from  antiquity  of  these 
beginnings  of  poetry  amongst  the  Grecians, 
but  only  these  representations  of  Satyrs, 
who  carried  canisters  and  cornucopias  full 
of  several  fruits  in  their  hands,  and  danc'd 
with  them  at  their  public  feasts;  and  after- 
wards reading  Horace,  who  makes  men- 
tion of  his  homely  Romans  jesting  at  one 
another  in  the  same  kind  of  solemnities, 
might  suppose  those  wanton  Satyrs  did  the 
same;  and  especially  because  Horace  possi- 
bly might  seem  to  him  to  have  shewn  the 
origimu  of  all  poetiy  in  general,  including 
the  Grecians  as  well  as  Komans;  tho'  't  is 
plainly  otherwise,  that  he  only  described 
the  beginning  and  first  rudiments  of  poetry 
in  his  own  country.  The  verses  are  these, 
which  he  cites  from  the  First  Epistle  of 
the  Second  Book,  which  was  written  to 
Augustus: 

AgricokBpriscifforteSy  parvoque  beati, 
Condita  pott  frumentay  levarUes  tempore  festo 
CarpuSy  et  ipsum  animum  spe  finis  dura  feren- 

temj 
Cum  sociis  aperuniy  et  puerisy  et  conjugefiday 
Tdlurem  poreOy  SUvarmm  lacU  piabant ; 
Floribus  et  vino  Genium  mefnorem  brevis  avi, 
Fetcenninaper  hunc  inventa  licentia  morem 
Verwibug  auemis  approhria  ruetica  fudit. 

Our  biAwny  clowns,  of  old,  who  tum'd  the 

soil. 
Content  with  little,  and  inur'd  to  toil, 


At  harvest-home,  with  mirth  and  country 
cheer, 

Restored  their  bodies  for  another  year ; 

Refresh'd  their  spirits,  and  renew'd  their 
hope 

Of  such  a  f utore  feast,  and  future  crop. 

Then,  with  their  fellow- joggers  of  the  plows, 

Their  little  children,  and  &eir  faithful  spouse, 

A  sow  they  slew  to  Vesta's  deity. 

And  kindly  milk,  Silvanus,  pour'd  to  thee ; 

With  flow'rs,  and  wine,  their  Genius  they 
ador'd ; 

A  short  life,  and  a  merry,  was  the  word. 

From  flowing  cups,  defamii^  rhymes  en- 
sue, 

And  at  each  other  homely  taunts  they  threw. 

Yet  since  it  is  a  hard  conjecture,  that  so 
great  a  man  as  Casaubon  should  misapply 
what  Horace  writ  concerning  ancient  Rome, 
to  the  ceremonies  and  manners  of  ancient 
Greece,  I  will  not  insist  on  this  opinion, 
but  rather  judge  in  general,  that  since  all 
poetry  had  its  original  from  religion,  that 
of  the  Grecians  and  Rome  had  the  same 
beginning.  Both  were  invented  at  festivals 
of  thanl^givinf ,  and  both  were  prosecuted 
with  mirth  ai^  raillery,  and  rudiments  of 
verses:  amongst  the  Greeks,  by  those  who 
represented  Satyrs;  and  amongst  the  Ro- 
mans, by  real  clowns. 

For,  indeed,  when  I  am  reading  Casaubon 
on  these  two  subjects,  methinks  I  hear  the 
same  story  told  twice  over  with  very  little 
alteration.  Of  which  Dacier  taking  notice, 
in  his  interpretation  of  the  Latm  verses 
which  I  have  translated,  says  plainly,  that 
the  beginning  of  poetry  was  the  same,  with 
a  small  variety,  in  both  countries;  and  that 
the  mother  of  it,  in  all  nations,  was  devo- 
tion. But,  what  is  yet  more  wonderful,  that 
most  learned  critic  takes  notice  also,  in  his 
illustrations  on  the  First  Epistle  of  the  Sec- 
ond Book,  that  as  the  poetry  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  that  of  the  Grecians,  had  the  same 
beginning,  at  feasts  of  thanksgiving,  as  it 
has  been  observ'd,  and  the  Old  Comedy  of 
the  Greeks,  which  was  invective,  and  the 
satire  of  the  Romans,  which  was  of  the 
same  nature,  were  begun  on  the  very  same 
occasion,  so  the  fortune  of  both,  in  process 
of  time,  was  just  the  same;  the  Old  Comedy 
of  the  Grecians  was  forbidden,  for  its  too 
much  licence  in  exposing  of  particular  per- 
sons; and  the  rude  sat&e  of  the  Romans 
was  alsopunish'd  by  a  law  of  the  Decem- 
viri, as  Horace  tells  us,  in  these  words: 
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LibertCLsque  recurrentes  cuxepta  per  annoa 
Lusit  atnabiliter;  donee  jam  scBvtu  apertam 
In  rabiem  verti  ccepitjocus,  etper  honesteu 
Ire  domog  iw^ne  minctx :  doluere  cruenlo 
Dente  laceanti ;  Jmt  irUactis  quoque  cura 
Conditione  super  communi :  quinetiam  lex, 
Pcenaque  lata,  malo  qua  noUet  carmine  quem- 

quam 
Describi:  vertere  modum^formidine  fusHs 
Ad  benedicendum  delectandumque  redacti. 

The  law  of  the  Decemviri  was  this: 
Siquis  occerUassk  malum  carmen,  sice  con- 
didisU,  quod  infamiam  faxil,  JlagiHumve  al- 
teri,  capital  esto,  A  strange  likeness,  and 
barely  possible;  but  the  critics  being  all  of 
the  same  opinion,  it  becomes  me  to  be  si- 
lent, and  submit  to  better  judgments  than 
my  own. 

But,  to  return  to  the  Grecians,  from 
whose  satyric  dramas  the  elder  Scaliger  and 
Heinsius  will  have  the  Roman  satire  to  pro- 
ceed, I  am  to  take  a  view  of  them  mrst, 
and  see  if  there  be  anv  such  descent  from 
them  as  those  authors  have  pretended. 

Thespis,  or  whosoever  he  were  that  in- 
vented tragedy,  (for  authors  differ,)  min- 
gled with  them  a  chorus  and  dances  of 
Satyrs,  which  had  before  been  us'd  in  the 
celebration  of  their  festivals;  and  there 
they  were  ever  afterwards  retain'd.  The 
character  of  them  was  also  kept,  which  was 
mirth  and  wantonness;  and  this  was  g^ven, 
I  suppose,  to  the  folly  of  the  common  audi- 
ence, who  soon  g^w  weary  of  good  sense, 
and,  as  we  daily  see  in  our  own  age  and 
country,  are  apt  to  forsake  poetry,  and  still 
ready  to  return  to  buffoonery  and  farce. 
From  hence  it  came,  that,  in  the  Olympic 
games,  where  the  poets  contended  for  four 
prizes,  the  satyric  tragedy  was  the  last  of 
them;  fdr,  in  the  rest,  the  Satyrs  were 
excluded  from  the  chorus.  Amongst  the 
plays  of  Euripides  which  are  ^et  remain- 
m^,  there  is  one  of  these  satyncs,  which  is 
csll'd  the  Cyclops  ;  in  which  we  may  see  the 
nature  of  those  poems,  and  from  thence 
conclude  what  likeness  they  have  to  the 
Roman  satire. 

The  story  of  this  Cyclops,  whose  name 
was  Polyphemus,  so  famous  in  the  Grecian 
fables,  was,  that  Ulysses,  who,  with  his  com- 
pany, was  driven  on  that  coast  of  Sicily, 
where  those  Cyclops  inhabited,  coming  to 
ask  relief  from  Silenus,  and  the  Satyrs, 
who  were  herdsmen  to  that  one-ey'd  giant. 


was  kindly  received  by  them,  and  enter- 
tained; till,  being  pereeiv'd  by  Polyphemus, 
they  were  made  prisoners,  against  the  rites 
of  hospitality,  for  which  Ulysses  eloquently 

S leaded,  were  afterwards  put  down  into  the 
en,  and  some  of  them  devour'd;  after 
which  Ulysses,  having  made  him  drunk, 
when  he  was  asleep,  thrust  a  great  fire- 
brand into  his  eye,  and  so,  revenging  his 
dead  followers,  escap'd  with  the  remaining 
party  of  the  living;  and  Silenus  and  the 
Satyrs  were  freed  from  their  servitude  un- 
der Polyphemus,  and  remitted  to  their  first 
liberty  of  attending  and  accompanying  their 
patron,  Bacchus. 

This  was  the  subject  of  the  tragedy; 
which,  being  one  of  those  that  end  with 
a  happy  event,  is  therefore,  by  Aristotle, 
judg  a  below  the  other  sort,  whose  success 
IS  unfortunate.  Notwithstanding  which,  the 
Satyrs,  who  were  part  of  the  dramatis  per- 
soncR,  as  well  as  the  whole  chorus,  were 
properly  introduc'd  into  the  nature  of  the 
poem,  which  is  miz'd  of  farce  and  tragedy. 
The  adventure  of  Ulysses  was  to  entertain 
the  judging  part  of  the  audience;  and  the 
uncouth  persons  of  Silenus,  and  the  Satyrs, 
to  divert  the  common  people  with  theii 
gross  railleries. 

Your  Lordship  has  pereeiv'd  by  this  time 
that  this  satyric  tragedy,  and  the  Roman 
satire,  have  little  resemblance  in  any  of 
their  features.  The  very  kinds  are  differ- 
ent; for  what  has  a  pastoral  tragedy  to  do 
with  a  paper  of  verses  satirically  written  ? 
The  character  and  raillery  of  the  Satyrs  is 
the  only  thing  that  could  pretend  to  a  like- 
ness, were  Scaliger  and  Heinsius  alive  to 
maintain  their  opinion.  And  the  first  farces 
of  the  Romans,  which  were  the  rudiments 
of  their  poetry,  were  written  before  they 
had  any  communication  with  the  Greeks,  or 
indeed  any  knowledge  of  that  people. 

And  here  it  will  be  proper  to  g^ve  the 
definition  of  the  Greek  satyric  poem  from 
Casaubon,  before  I  leave  this  subject.  "  The 
Satyric,"  says  he,  "  is  a  dramatic  poem,  an- 
nex d  to  a  tragedy,  having  a  chorus,  wldch 
consists  of  Satyrs.  The  persons  represented 
in  it  are  illustrious  men;  the  action  of  it  is 
great;  the  style  is  partly  serious,  and  partly 
jocular;  and  the  event  of  the  action  most 
commonly  is  happy." 

The  Grecians,  besides  these  satyric  trage- 
dies, had  another  kind  of  poem,  which  they 
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cali'd  silliy  which  were  more  of  kin  to  the 
Roman  satire.  Those  sUli  were  indeed  in- 
yective  poems,  but  of  a  different  species 
from  the  Roman  poems  of  Ennius,  Facuvius, 
Lncilins,  Horace,  and  the  rest  of  their  sue- 
cessors.  They  were  so  called,  says  Casaubon 
in  one  place,  from  Silenus,  the  loster-father 
of  Bacchus;  but,  in  another  place,  bethink- 
ing himself  better,  he  derives  their  name 
iwh  rov  triWalytip,  from  their  scoffing  and 
petulancy.  From  some  fragments  of  the 
silliy  written  by  Timon,  we  may  find,  that 
they  were  satiric  poems,  full  of  parodies; 
that  is,  of  verses  patch'd  up  from  great 
poets,  and  tum'd  into  another  sense  than 
their  author  intended  them.  Such,  amongst 
the  Romaos,  is  the  famous  Cento  of  Auso- 
nius;  where  the  words  are  Virgil's,  but,  by 
applying  them  to  another  sense,  they  are 
made  a  relation  of  a  wedding  night;  and 
the  act  of  consummation  fulsomely  described 
in  the  very  words  of  the  most  modest 
amongst  all  poets.  Of  the  same  manner  are 
our  songs  which  are  tum'd  into  burlesque, 
and  the  serious  words  of  the  author  per^ 
verted  into  a  ridiculous  meaning.  Thus  in 
Timon's  sUli  the  words  are  generally  those 
of  Homer  and  the  tragic  poets;  but  he  ap- 
plies them,  satirically,  to  some  customs  and 
kinds  of  philosophy,  which  he  arraigns. 
But  the  Komans,  not  using  any  of  these 
parodies  in  their  satiT««  —  Rft|wftfjmfta^  in- 
deed, repeatiilp^  Verses  of  other  "men,  as 
Persius  idCes'some  of  ^ero^^'Buf  not  turn- 
ing them  into  another  meaning  —  the  silli 
cannot  be  suppos'd  to  be  the  original  of 
Roman  satire.  To  these  sUH,  consisting  of 
,  we  may  properly  add  the  satires 
rere  written  against  particular  per-' 
sons;  such  as  were  me  iambics  of  Archi- 
lochus  against  Lycambes,  which  Horace 
undoubtedly  imitated  in  some  of  his  Odes 
and  EpodeSf  whose  titles  bear  sufficient  wit- 
ness of  it.  I  might  also  name  the  invec- 
tive of  Ovid  against  Ibis,  and  many  others; 
but  these  are  the  underwood  of  satire, 
rather  than  the  timber  trees:  they  are  not 
of  general  extension,  as  reaching  only  to 
some  individual  person.  And  Horace  seems 
to  have  purg'd  lumself  from  those  splenetic 
reflections  in  those  Odes  and  Epodes,  before 
he  undertook  the  noble  work  of  ScUires, 
which  were  properly  so  cali'd. 

Thus,  my  Lord,  I  have  at  leng^  disen- 
gag'd   myself    from    those  antiquities  of 


off 
•esl 


Greece;  and  have  prov'd,  I  hope,  from  the 
best  critics,  that  the  Roman  satiro  was  not 
borrowed  firom  thence,  but  of  their  own  ,/ 
manufacture.  I  am  now  almost  gotten  int(^ 
my  depth;  at  least,  by  the  help  of  Dacier, 
I  am  swimming  towards  it.  Not  that  I 
will  promise  always  to  follow  him,  any  moro 
than  he  follows  Casaubon;  but  to  keep  him 
in  my  eye,  as  my  best  and  truest  guide ;  and 
whero  I  think  he  may  possibly  mislead  me, 
there  to  have  recourse  to  my  own  lights,  as 
I  expect  that  others  should  do  by  me. 

Quintilian  says,  in  plain  words,  Satira 
quidem  tota  nostra  est ;  and  Horace  had  said 
the  same  thing  before  him,  speaking  of  his 
predecessor  in  that  sort  of  poetry:  Et 
Greeds  intacti  carminis  auctor.  Nothing  can 
be  clearer  than  the  opinion  of  the  poe^  and 
the  orator,  both  the  best  critics  of  the  two 
best  ages  of  the  Roman  Empire,  than  that 
satire  was  wholly  of  Latin  growth,  and  not 
transplanted  to  Rome  from  Athens.  Yet, 
as  I  have  said,  Scaliger,  the  father,  accord- 
ing to  his  custom,  that  is,  insolently  enough, 
contradicts  them  both;  and  gives  no  better 
reason  than  the  derivation  of  satyrus  from 
<r«(0v,  scdacitcu  ;  and  so,  from  the  lechery  of 
those  fauns,  thinks  he  has  sufficiently  prov'd 
that  satire  is  deriv'd  from  them:  as  if  wan- 
tonness and  lubricity  were  essential  to  that 
sort  of  poem,  which  ouffht  to  be  avoided 
in  it.  His  other  allegation,  which  I  have 
already  mention'd,  is  as  pitiful;  that  the 
Satyrs  carried  platters  and  canisters  full  of 
fruit  in  their  hands.  If  they  had  enter'd 
empty-handed,  had  they  been  ever  the  less 
Satyrs?  Or  were  the  fruits  and  flowers 
which  they  offer'd  anything  of  kin  to  satire  ? 
Or  any  argument  that  this  poem  was  origi- 
nally Grecian?  Casaubon  judg'd  better, 
and  his  opinion  is  grounded  on  sure  author- 
ity, that  satire  was  deriv'd  from  soUurOf  a 
itoman  word,  which  signifies  full  and  abun- 
dant, and  full  also  of  variety,  in  which  no- 
thing is  wanting  to  its  due  perfection.  'T  is 
thus,  says  Dacier,  that  we  say  a  full  color, 
when  the  wool  has  taken  the  whole  tincture, 
and  drunk  in  as  much  of  the  dye  as  it  can 
receive.  According  to  this  derivation,  from 
satur  comes  satura,  or  satira,  according  to 
the  new  spelling,  as  optumus  and  maxumus 
are  now  spell'd  optimus  and  maximus.  Satura, 
as  I  have  formerly  noted,  is  an  adjective, 
and  relates  to  the  word  lanx,  which  is  under- 
stood; and  this  lanx,  in  English  a  charger. 
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or  large  platter,  was  yearly  fill'd  with  all 
sorts  of  fruits,  which  were  offer'd  to  the 
gods  at  their  festivals,  as  the  prSmiceSf  or 
first  gatherings.  These  ojfferiDgs  of  several 
sorts,  thus  mingled,  't  is  true,  were  not  un- 
known to  the  Grecians,  who  call'd  them 
wwKapwhy  Bvorlay,  a  sacrifice  of  all  sorts  of 
fruits;  and  Tratf<rw€p/Ua¥,  when  they  offer'd 
all  kinds  of  grain.  Virgil  has  mention'd 
these  sacrifices  in  his  Georgics  : 

Lancibus  etpcmdisfumantia  reddimus  extOf 

and  in  another  place,  lancesque  et  liba  fe- 
remus :  that  b,  we  offer  the  smoking  entrails 
in  great  platters^  and  we  wiU  offer  the  char' 
gers  and  the  cakes. 

This  word  satura  has  been  afterward  ap- 
plied to  many  other  sorts  of  mixtures;  as 
Festus  calls  it  a  kind  of  oUa,  or  hotchpotch, 
made  of  several  sorts  of  meats.  Laws  were 
also  call'd  leges  saturce,  when  they  were  of 
several  heads  and  titles,  like  our  tack'd  biUs 
of  Parliament:  and  per  saturam  legem  ferre, 
in  the  Roman  senate,  was  to  carry  a  law 
without  telling  the  senators,  or  counting 
voices,  when  they  were  in  haste.  Sallust 
uses  the  word,  per  saturam  sententias  ex- 
quirerCf  when  the  majority  was  visibly  on 
one  side.  From  hence  it  might  probably  be 
conjectured,  that  the  Discourses,  or  Satires, 
of  Ennius,  Lucilius,  and  Horace,  as  we  now 
call  them,  took  their  name;  because  they 
are  full  of  various  matters,  and  are  also  writ- 
ten on  various  subjects,  as  Porphyrins  says. 
But  Dacier  affirms  that  it  is  not  immedi- 
ately from  thence  that  these  satires  are  so 
call'd ;  for  that  name  had  been  us'd  formerly 
for  other  things,  which  bore  a  nearer  re- 
semblance to  those  discourses  of  Horace. 
In  explaining  of  which,  continues  Dacier, 
a  method  is  to  be  pursued,  of  which  Casau- 
bon  himself  has  never  thought,  and  which 
will  put  all  things  into  so  clear  a  light,  that 
no  farther  room  will  be  left  for  the  least 
dispute. 

During  the  space  of  almost  four  hundred 
years,  since  the  building  of  their  city,  the 
Romans  had  never  known  any  entertain- 
ments of  the  stage.  Chance  and  jollity  first 
found  out  those  verses  which  they  call'd 
Satumian  and  Fescennine  ;  or  rather  human 
nature,  which  is  inclin'd  to  poetry,  first  pro- 
duced them,  rude  and  baroarous,  and  un- 
polish'd,  as  all  other  operations  of  the  soul 
are  in  their  beginnings,  before  they  are  cul- 


tivated with  art  and  study.  However,  in 
occasions  of  merriment  they  were  first 
practiced;  and  this  roughcast  unhewn  po- 
etry was  instead  of  stageplays  for  the  space 
of  an  hundred  and  twenty  years  together. 
They  were  made  ex  tempore,  and  were,  as  the 
French  call  them,  impromptus;  for  which 
the  Tarsians  of  old  were  much  renown'd; 
and  we  see  the  daily  examples  of  them  in 
the  Italian  farces  of  Harlequin  and  Scara- 
mucha.  Such  was  the  poetry  of  that  salvage 
people,  before  it  was  tun'd  into  numbers, 
and  the  harmony  of  verse.  Little  of  the 
Satumian  verses  is  now  remaining;  we 
only  know  from  authors  that  they  were 
nearer  prose  than  poetry,  without  feet,  or 
measure.  They  were  hpifOfwi,  but  not  l/i/ie* 
rpoi.  Perhaps  they  might  be  us'd  in  the  sol- 
emn part  of  their  ceremonies;  and  the  Fes- 
cennine, which  were  invented  after  them, 
in  their  afternoon's  debauchery,  because 
they  were  scoffing  and  obscene. 

The  Fescennine  and  Satumian  were  the 
same;  for  as  they  were  call'd  Satumian 
from  their  ancientness,  when  Saturn  reign'd 
in  Italy,  they  were  also  call'd  Fescennine, 
from  Fescennia,  a  town  in  the  same  country, 
where  they  were  first  practic'd.  The  actors, 
with  a  gross  and  rustic  kind  of  raillery,  re- 
proach'd  each  other  with  their  failings;  and 
at  the  same  time  were  nothing  sparing  of  it 
to  their  audience.  Somewhat  of  this  custom 
was  afterwards  retain'd  in  their  Saturnalia, 
or  feasts  of  Saturn,  celebrated  in  Decem- 
ber; at  least  all  kind  of  freedom  in  speech 
was  then  allow'd  to  slaves  even  against 
their  masters;  and  we  are  not  without  some 
imitation  of  it  in  our  Christmas  gambols. 
Soldiers  also  us'd  those  Fescennine  verses, 
after  measure  and  numbers  had  been  added 
to  them,  at  the  triumph  of  their  generals: 
of  which  we  have  an  example,  in  the  tri- 
umph of  Julius  Cfesar  over  Gaul,  in  these 
expressions: 

CcBsar  Gallias  subegit,  Nicomedes  Ccesarem. 
Ecce   Casar  nunc  triunq)hat,  qui  subegit  Gal- 
lias : 
Nicomedes  nan  triumphat,  qui  subegit  Ccesarem. 

The  vapors  of  wine  made  those  first  satiri- 
cal poets  amongst  the  Romans;  which,  sajrs 
Dacier,  we  cannot  better  represent,  than  by 
imagining  a  company  of  clowns  on  a  holi- 
day, dancing  lubberly,  and  upbraiding  one 
another,  in  ex  tempore  doggrel,  with  their 
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defects  and  Tices,  and  the  stories  that  were 
told  of  them  in  bakehouses  and  barbers' 
shops. 

When  they  began  to  be  somewhat  better 
bred,  and  were  entering,  as  I  may  say,  intcA 
the  first  rudiments  of  civil  conversation, 
they  left  these  hedge-notes  for  another  sort 
of  poem,  somewhat  polish'd,  which  was  als 
full  of  pleasant  ramery,  biy^  without  an; 
mixture  of  obscenity.  Thja.iisrt  of  .poetr 
appear'd  imder  the  name  of  satixfiy  because 
of  its^sBudetv;  and^tMs'^sa&e  was  adorn'd 
with  compositions  of  music,  and  with  dances; 
but  lascivious  postures  were  banish'd  from 
it  In  the  Tuscan  language,  says  Livy,  the 
word  hister  signifies  a  player;  and  therefore 
those  actors,  which  were  first  brought  from 
Etruria  to  Rome,  on  occasion  of  a  pesti- 
lence, when  the  Romans  were  admonish'd 
to  avert  the  anger  of  the  gods  by  plays,  in 
the  year  ab  wrbe  condita  occxc,  those  .ac- 
tors, I  say,  were  therefore  call'd  histriones  ; 
and  that  name  has  since  remained,  not  only 
to  actors  Roman  bom,  but  to  all  others  of 
eveiy  nation.  They  play'd  not  the  former 
ex  tempore  stuff  of  Fescennine  verses,  or 
clownish  jests;  botJEba^^they  aisted  was  a 
kind  of  dj^^deanly  farce,  with  music  and 
dances,  and  moltoiiB  Umrwefe  proper  to  the 
subjfiot. 

In  this  condition  Livius  Andronicus  found 
the  stage,  when  he  attempted  first,  instead 
of  farces,  to  supply  it  with  a  nobler  enter- 
tainment of  tragedies  and  comedies.  This 
man  was  a  Crrecian  bom,  and  being  made  a 
shive  by  Livius  Salinator,  and  brought  to 
Rome,  had  the  education  of  his  patron's 
ehildren  conunitted  to  him;  which  trust 
he  discharg'd  so  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  his  master,  that  he  gave  him  his  lib- 
erty. 

Andronicus,  thus  become  a  freeman  of 
Borne,  added  to  his  own  name  that  of  Liv- 
ing his  master;  and,  as  I  observ'd,  was  the 
fiist  author  of  a  regular  play  in  that  com- 
monwealth. Being  already  instracted,  in 
his  native  country,  in  the  manners  and  de- 
cencies of  the  Athenian  theater,  and  con- 
versant in  the  Archcea  CwMedia,  or  Old 
Comedy  of  Aristophanes,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Grecian  poets,  he  took  from  that  model 
kis  own  designing  of  plays  for  the  Roman 
stage;  the  fint  of  which  was  represented  in 
the  year  514  since  the  building  of  Rome, 
as  TuUy,  from  the  commentaries  of  Atticus, 


has  assur'd  us:  it  was  after  the  end  of  the 
first  Punic  war,  the  year  before  Ennius  was 
bom.  Dacier  has  not  carried  the  matter 
altogether  thus  far;  he  only  says,  that  one 
Livius  Andronicus  was  the  first  staffe-poet 
at  Rome.  But  I  will  adventure  on  this  hint, 
to  advance  another  proposition,  which  I 
hope  the  learned  will  approve.  And  tho' 
we  have  not  anything  of  Andronicus  re- 
maining to  justinr  my  conieeture,  yet  't  is 
exceedmg  probable,  that,  having  read  the 
works  of  those  Grecian  wits,  his  country- 
men, he  imitated  not  only  the  groundwork, 
but  also  the  manner  of  their  writing;  and 
how  grave  soever  his  tragedies  might  be, 
yet,  in  his  comedies,  he  ezpress'd  we  way 
of  Aristophanes,  Eupolis,  and  the  rest, 
which  was  to  call  some  persons  by  their 
own  names,  and  to  expose  their  defects  to 
the  laughter  of  the  people:  the  examples 
of  which  we  have  m  the  foremention'd 
Aristophanes,  who  tum'd  the  wise  Socrates 
into  ridicule,  and  is  also  very  free  with  the 
management  of  Cleon,  Alcibiades,  and  other 
ministers  of  the  Athenian  government. 
Now  if  this  be  granted,  we  ma^  easily  sup- 
pose that  the  firat  hint  of  satirical  plays  on 
the  Roman  stage  was  given  by  the  Greeks: ' 
not  from  their  Satyrica,  for  that  has  been/ 
reasonably  exploded  in  the  former  part  off 
this  discourse;  but  from  their  Old  Comedy,! 
which  was  imitated  first  by  Livius  Androni- 1 
ens.  And  then  Quintilian  and  Horace  must  1 
be  cautiously  interpreted,  where  they  af- 
firm that  satire  is  wholly  Roman,  and  a 
sort  of  verse,  which  was  not  touch'd  on  by 
the  Grecians.  The  reconcilement  of  my 
opinion  to  the  standard  of  their  judgment  is 
not,  however,  very  difficult,  since  they  spoke 
of  satire,  not  as  in  its  first  elements,  but  as 
it  was  form'd  into  a  separate  work;  beg^ 
bv  Ennius,  pursued  by  Lucilius,  and  com- 
pleted afterwards  by  Horace.  The  proof 
depends  only  on  this  postidatunif  that  the 
comedies  of  Andronicus,  which  were  imita- 
tions of  the  Greek,  were  also  imitations  of 
their  railleries,  and  reflections  on  particular 
persons.  For,  if  this  be  grstnted  me,  which 
IS  a  most  probable  supposition,  't  is  easy  to 
infer  that  the  first  light  which  was  given 
to  the  Roman  theatrical  satire,  was  from 
the  plays  of  Livius  Andronicus;  which  will 
be  more  manifestly  discover'd  when  I  come 
to  speak  of  Ennius.  In  the  me4n  time  I  wiU 
return  to  Dacier. 
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The  people,  savs  he,  ran  in  crowds  to 
these  new  entertainments  of  Andronicos,  as 
to  pieces  which  were  more  noble  in  their 
kind,  and  more  perfect  than  their  former 
satires,  which  for  some  time  they  neglected 
and  abandon'd.  But  not  long  after,  they 
took  them  np  again,  and  then  they  join'd 
them  to  their  comedies;  playi^  them  at 
the  end  of  every  drama,  as  the  ^ench  con- 
tinue at  this  day  to  act  their  forces,  in  the 
nature  of  a  separate  entertainment  from 
their  tragedies.  But  more  particularly  they 
were  jom'd  to  the  AteUane  fables,  says 
Casaubon;  which  were  plays  invented  by 
the  Osci.  Those  fables,  says  Valerius  Max- 
imns,  out  of  Livy,  were  temper'd  with  the 
Italian  severity,  and  free  nom  any  note 
of  infamy,  or  obsceneness;  and,  as  an  old 
commentator  on  Juvenal  affirms,  the  Exo- 
diariif  which  were  singers  and  dancers,  en- 
ter'd  to  entertain  the  people  with  light 
songs,  and  mimical  gestures,  that  they 
might  not  go  away  oppressed  ¥rith  melan- 
choly, from  those  senous  pieces  of  the 
.  theater.  So  that  the  ancient  satire  of  the 
.  J  Romans  was  in  extemporary  reproaches; 
I M  the  next  was  farce,  which  was  brought  from 
y\  Tuscany;  to  that  succeeded  the  plays  of 
V  \Andronicus,  from  the  Old  Comedy  of  the 
Grecians;  and  out  of  all  these  sprung  two 
several  branches  of  new  Roman  satire,  like 
different  scions  from  the  same  root,  which 
I  shall  prove  with  as  much  brevity  as  the 
subject  will  allow. 

A  year  after  Andronious  had  open'd  the 
Roman  stage  with  his  new  dramas,  Ennips 
'  was  bom;  who,  when  he  was  gi^own  to 
man's  estate,  having  seriously  consider'd 
the  genius  of  the  people,  and  how  eagerly 
they  follow'd  the  first  satires,  thought  it 
would  be  worth  his  pains  to  refine  upon 
the  project,  and  to  write  satires,  not  to  be 
actea  on  the  theater,  but  read.  He  preserved 
the  gproundwork  of  their  pleasantrv,  their 
venom,  and  their  raillery  on  particumr  per- 
sons, and  general  vices;  and  by  this  means, 
avoiding  we  danger  of  any  ill  success  in  a 
public  representation,  he  hop'd  to  be  as  well 
received  m  the  cabinet,  as  Andronicus  had 
been  upon  the  stage.  The  event  was  an- 
swerable to  his  expectation.  He  made  dis- 
courses in  several  sorts  of  verse,  varied  of- 
ten in  the  same  paper;  retaininc^  still  in  the 
title  their  original  name  of  satire.  Both  in 
relation  to  the  subjects,  and  the  variety  of 


matters  oontain'd  in  them,  the  satires  of 
Horace  are  entirely  like  them;  only  y^w«in«, 
as  I  said,  confines  not  himself  to  one  sort  of 
verse,  as  Horace  does;  but  taking  example 
from  the  Greeks,  and  even  from  Homer 
himself  in  his  Margites,  which  is  a  kind  of 
satire,  as  Scaliger  observes,  gives  himself 
the  license,  when  one  sort  of  numbers 
comes  not  easily,  to  run  into  another,  as  his 
fancy  dictates.  For  he  makes  no  difficulty 
to  mingle  hexameters  with  iambic  trime- 
ters, or  with  trochaic  tetrameters;  as  ap- 
pears by  those  fragments  which  are  yet 
remaining  of  him.  Horace  has  thought 
him  worwy  to  be  copied;  inserting  many 
things  of  ms  into  his  own  Satires,  as  Virgil 
has  done  into  his  JSneids, 

Here  we  have  Dacier  making  out  that 
Ennius  was  the  first  satirist  in  that  way  of 
writing,  which  was  of  his  invention;  that  is,  ! 
satire  abstracted  from  the  stage,  and  new- 
modePd  into  papers  of  verses  on  several 
subjects.  But  he  wiU  have  Ennius  take 
the  groundwork  of  satire  from  the  first 
farces  of  the  Romans,  rather  than  from  the 
formed  plavs  of  Livius  Andronicus,  which 
were  copied  from  the  Grecian  comedies.  It 
may  possibly  be  so;  but  Dacier  knows  no 
more  of  it  than  I  do.  And  it  seems  to  me 
the  more  probable  opinion,  that  he  rather 
imitated  the  fine  railleries  of  the  Greeks, 
which  he  saw  in  the  pieces  of  Andronicus, 
than  the  coarseness  of  his  old  countrymen, 
in  their  clownish  extemporary  way  of  jeer- 


tut  besides  this,  't  is  universally  granted 
that  Ennius,  tho'  an  Italian,  was  excellently 
leam'd  in  the  Greek  language.  His  verses 
were  stuff 'd  with  fragments  of  it,  even  to  a 
fault;  and  he  himself  believ'd,  according  to 
the  Pythagorean  opinion,  that  the  soul  of 
Homer  was  transfus'd  into  him;  which  Per- 
sius  observes,  in  his  Sixth  Satire :  postquam 
destertuit  esse  Mceonides.  But  this  being  only 
the  private  opinion  of  so  inconsiderable  a 
man  as  I  am,  I  leave  it  to  the  farther  dis- 
quisition of  the  critics,  if.  they  think  it 
worth  their  notice.  Most  evident  it  is,  that 
whether  he  imitated  the  Roman  farce,  or 
the  Greek  comedies,  he  is  to  be  acknow- 
ledg'd  for  the  first  author  of  Roman  satire, 
as  it  is  properly  so  call'd,  and  distinguish'd 
from  any  sort  of  stag^play. 

Of  Pacuvius,  who  succeeded  him,  there 
is  little  to  be  said,  because  there  b  so  little 
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remaimng  of  him;  only  that  he  is  taken  to 
be  the  nephew  of  Ennius,  his  sister's  son; 
that  in  probability  he  was  instructed  by  his 
nncle,  m  his  way  of  satire,  which  we  are 
told  he  has  copied:  but  what  advances  he 
le  we  know  not. 


i/t 


Liicilins  came  into  the  world  when 
Pacnvms  flourished  most.  He  also  made 
satires  after  the  manner  of  Ennius,  but  he 

faye  them  a  more  graceful  turn,  and  en- 
eayor'd  to  imitate  more  closely  the  Vetus 
Comcedia  of  the  Greeks,  of  the  which  the 
old  original  Roman  satire  had  no  idea,  till 
the  time  of  Livius  Andronicus.  And  tho' 
Horace  seems  to  have  made  Lucilius  the 
first  author  of  satire  in  yerse  amongst  the 
Romans,  in  these  words: 

Quid  f  cum  est  Lucilius  ausus 

Primus  in  hunc  cperis  componere  carmina  mo- 
rem^ 

he  is  only  thus  to  be  understood;  that 
Lucilius  had  given  a  more  graceful  turn 
to  the  satire  of  Ennius  and  PacuviuS)  not 
that  he  invented  a  new  satire  of  his  own: 
and  Quintilian  seems  to  explain  this  pas- 
sage of  Horace  in  these  woras:  SaJtira  qui- 
dem  tota  nostra  est;  in  qua  primus  insiffnem 
laudem  adeptus  est  Lucmus, 

Thus,  both  Horace  and  Quintilian  give 
a  kind  of  primacy  of  honor  to  LuciUus, 
amongst  the  Latin  satirists.  For,  as  the 
Roman  language  grew  more  refin'd,  so 
much  move  capable  it  was  of  receiving 
the  Greciaii  beauties,  in  his  time.  Horace 
and  Quintilian  oonld  mean  no  more,  than 
that  Lucilius  writ  better  than  Ennius  and 
Pacnvius;  and  on  the  same  account  we 
prefer  Horace  to  Lucilius.  Both  of  them 
imitated  the  old  Greek  comedy;  and  so  did 
Ennius  and  Pacuvius  before  them.  The 
polishing  of  the  Latin  tongue,  in  the  suc- 
cession of  times,  made  the  only  differ^ 
ence;  and  Horace  himself,  in  two  of  his 
satires,  written  purposely  on  this  subject, 
thinka  the  Romans  of  his  age  were  too 
partial  in  their  commendations  of  Lucilius; 
who  writ  not  only  loosely,  and  muddily,  with 
little  art,  and  much  less  care,  but  also  in  a 
time  when  the  Latin  tongue  was  not  yet 
sufficiently  purged  from  the  dregs  of  bar- 
barism; and  many  sinuflcant  and  sound- 
ing words,  which  the  Romans  wanted,  were 
not  admitted  even  in  the  times  of  Laeietius 
and  Cicero,  of  which  both  complain. 


But  to  proceed:  Dacier  justly  taxes 
Casaubon  for  sayine  that  the  satires  of 
Lucilius  were  wholly  different  in  specie 
from  those  of  Ennius  and  Pacuvius. 
Casaubon  was  led  into  that  mistake  by 
Diomedes  the  granmiarian,  who  in  effect 
says  this:  satire  amonest  the  Romans,  but 
not  amongst  the  Greeks,  was  a  biting  in- 
vective poem,  made  after  the  model  of  the 
ancient  comedy,  for  the  reprehension  of 
vices;  such  as  were  the  poems  of  Lucilius, 
of  Horace,  and  of  Persius.  But  in  former 
times  the  name  of  satire  was  given  to 
poems  which  were  compos'd  of  several 
sorts  of  verses,  such  as  were  made  by 
Ennius  and  Pacuvius;  more  fully  express- 
ing the  etymology  of  the  word  satire, 
from  saiura,  which  we  have  observ'd.  Here 
't  ia  manifest,  that  Diomedes  makes  a  spe- 
cifical  distinction  betwixt  the  satires  of 
Ennius,  and  those  of  Lucilius.  But  this, 
as  we  say  in  English,  is  only  a  distinction 
without  a  difference;  for  the  reason  of  it 
is  ridiculous,  and  absolutely  false.  This 
was  that  which  cozen'd  honest  Casaubon^ 
who,  relying  on  Diomedes,  had  not  suffi- 
ciently examined  the  origin  and  nature  of 
those  two  satires;  which  were  entirely  the 
same,  both  in  the  matter  and  the  form: 
for  all  that  Lucilius  perform'd  beyond  his 
predecessors,  Ennius  and  Pacuvius,  was 
only  the  adding  of  more  politeness,  and 
iliur?^  Ball, -Mdtitqut..^iHF'ehange  in  the  sub- 
stance ci  the  poem.  And  tho'  Lucilius  put 
not  together  in  the  same  satire  several 
sorts  of  verses,  as  Ennius  did,  yet  he  com- 
pos'd several  satires,  of  several  sorts  of 
verses,  and  mingled  them  with  Greek 
verses:  one  poem  consisted  only  of  hex- 
ameters, and  another  was  entirely  of  iam- 
bics; a  third  of  trochaics;  as  is  visible  by 
the  fragments  yet  remaining  of  his  works. 
In  short,  if  tibe  satires  of  Lucilius  are 
therefore  said  to  be  wholly  different  from 
those  of  Ennius,  because  he  added  much 
more  of  beauty  and  polishing  to  his  own 
poems  than  are  to  be  found  in  those  be- 
fore him,  it  will  follow  from  hence  that 
the  satires  of .  Horace  are  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  Lucilius,  because 
Horace  has  not  less  surpass'd  Lucilius  in 
the  eleeancy  of  his  writmg,  than  Lucilius 
surpass^  Ennius  in  the  turn  and  ornament 
of  his.  This  passage  of  Diomedes  has  also 
drawn  Dousa,  the  son,  into  the  same  error 
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of  CaBaubon,  which  I  say,  not  to  expose 
the  little  failings  of  those  judicious  men, 
but  only  to  make  it  appear,  with  how  much 
diffidence  and  caution  we  are  to  read  their 
works,  when  they  treat  a  subject  of  so 
much  obscurity,  and  so  very  ancient^  as  is 
this  of  satire. 

Having  thus  brought  down  the  history  of 
satire  from  its  original  to  the  times  of  Hor- 
ace, and  shewn  the  several  changes  of  it,  I 
should  here  discover  some  of  those  graces 
which  Horace  added  to  it,  but  that  I  think 
it  will  be  more  proper  to  defer  that  under^ 
taking,  till  I  make  the  comparison  betwixt 
him  and  Juvenal.  In  the  mean  while,  fol- 
lowing the  order  of  time,  it  will  be  neces- 
^  sa^  to  say  somewhat  of  another  kind  of 
/  satire,  which  also  was  descended  from  the 
I  ancient;  't  is  that  which  we  call  the  Yar- 
ronian  satire,  (but  which  Varro  himself 
calls  the  MenippeanO  because  Varro,  the 
most  leam'd  of  the  Komans,  was  the  first 
author  of  it,  who  imitated,  in  his  works,  the 
manners  of  Menippus  the  Gadarenian,  who 
profess'd  the  philosophy  of  the  Cynics. 

This  sort  oi  satire  was  not  only  compos'd 
of  several  sorts  of  verse,  like  those  of 
Ennius,  but  was  also  miz'd  with  prose;  and 
Greek  was  sprinkled  amongst  die  Latm. 
Quintilian,  after  he  had  spoken  of  the  satire 
of  Lucilius,  adds  what  foliows:  There  is  an- 
other and  former  land  of  satire,  compos'd  by 
Terentius  Varro,  the  most  learned  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  in  tohich  he  was  not  satisfied  alone  with 
mingling  in  it  several  sorts  of  verse.  The  only 
difficulty  of  this  passage  is,  that  Quintilian 
tells  us  that  this  satire  of  Varro  was  of  a 
former  kind.  For  how  can  we  possibly  im- 
agine this  to  be,  since  Varro,  who  was  con- 
temponury  to  Cicero,  must  consequently  be 
after  Lucilius  ?  But  Quintilian  meant  not, 
that  the  satire  of  Varro  was  in  order  of 
time  before  Lucilius;  he  would  only  give 
us  to  understand,  that  the  Varronian  satire, 
with  mixture  of  several  sorts  of  verses, 
was  more  after  the  manner  of  Ennius  and 
Facuvius,  than  that  of  Lucilius,  who  was 
more  severe,  and  more  correct,  and  gave 
himself  less  liberty  in  the  mixture  of  his 
verses  in  the  same  poem. 

We  have  nothing  remaining  of  those  Var- 
ronian satires,  excepting  some  inconsiderable 
fragments,  and  those  for  the  most  part 
much  corrupted.  The  titles  of  many  of 
them  are  indeed  preserved,  and  they  are 


generally  double;  from  whence,  at  least, 
we  may  understand,  how  many  various  sub- 
jects were  treated  by  that  author.  Tully, 
m  his  Academics,  introduces  Varro  himself 
givin?  us  some  light  concerning  the  scope 
and  design  of  these  works.  Wherein,  after 
he  had  shewn  his  reasons  why  he  did  not 
ex  professo  write  of  philosophy,  he  adds 
what  follows:  Notwithstanding,  says  he,  that 
those  pieces  of  mine,  wherein  I  have  imitated 
Menippus,  tho'  I  have  not  translated  him,  are 
sprtnJded  with  a  land  of  mirth  and  gaiety,  yet 
many  things  are  there  inserted,  whidt  are 
drawn  from  the  very  intrails  of  philosophy, 
and  many  things  severely  argued;  which  I 
have  mingled  with  pleasantries  on  purpose, 
that  they  may  more  easily  go  down  wiih  the 
common  sort  of  unlearned  readers.  The  rest 
of  the  sentence  is  so  lame,  that  we  can  only 
make  thus  much  out  of  it,  that  in  the  com- 
position of  his  satires  he  so  temper'd  phi- 
lology with  philosophy,  that  his  work  was  a 
mixture  of  them  both.  And  Tully  himself 
confirms  us  in  this  opinion,  when  a  little 
after  he  addresses  himself  to  Varro  in  these 
words:  And  you  yourselfhave  composed  a  most 
elegant  and  complete  poem  ;  you  have  begun 
philosophy  in  many  places  ;  sufficient  to  indie 
us,  tho  too  little  to  instruct  us.  Thus  it  appears 
that  Varro  was  one  of  those  writers  whom 
they  call'd  airovioy4\oioi,  studious  of  laugh- 
ter; and  that,  as  learned  as  he  was,  hi& 
business  was  more  to  divert  his  reader, 
than  to  teach  him.  And  he  entitled  his  own 
satires  Menippean;  not  that  Menippus  had 
written  any  satires,  (for  his  were  either  dia- 
logues or  epistles,)  but  that  Varro  imitated 
his  style,  his  maimer,  and  his  facetiousness. 
All  that  we  know  farther  of  Menippus  and 
his  writings,  which  are  wholly  lost,  is  that 
by  some  he  is  esteem'd,  as,  amongst  the  rest, 
by  Varro;  by  others  he  is  noted  of  cynical 
impudence  and  obscenity;  that  he  was  much 
given  to  those  parodies  which  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned;  that  is,  he  often  quoted 
the  verses  of  Homer  and  the  tragic  poets, 
and  tum'd  their  serious  meaning  into  some- 
thing that  was  ridiculous;  whereas  Varro's 
satires  are  by  Tully  call'd  absolute,  and 
most  elegant  and  various  poems.  Lucian, 
who  was  emulous  of  this  Menippus,  seems 
to  have  imitated  both  his  manners  and  his 
style  in  many  of  his  Dialogues  ;  where  Me- 
nippus himself  is  often  introduc'd  as  a 
speaker  in  them,  and  as  a  perpetual  buffoon; 
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particularly  las  character  is  expressed  in  the 
beginning  of  that  dialogue  which  is  cali'd 
Ncirvofiarrcia.  But  Varro,  in  imitating  him, 
avoids  his  impudence  and  filthiness,  and 
only  expresses  his  witty  pleasantry. 

This  we  may  believe  for  certain,  that  as 
his  subjects  were  various,  so  most  of  them 
were  tales  or  stories  of  his  own  invention. 
Which  is  also  manifest  from  antiquitv,  by 
those  authors  who  are  acknowledg  d  to 
have  written  Varronian  satires,  in  imitation 
of  his;  of  whom  the  chief  is  Petronius 
Arbiter,  whose  satire,  they  say,  is  now 
printing  in  Holland,  wholly  recovered  and 
made  complete:  when  'tis  made  public,  it 
will  easily  be  seen  b^  any  one  sentence, 
whether  it  be  supposititious,  or  genuine. 
Many  of  Lucian's  Dialogues  may  also  pro- 
perly be  cali'd  Varronian  satires,  particu- 
larly his  True  History;  and  consequently 
the  Oolden  Ass  of  Apuleius,  which  is  taken 
from  him.  Of  the  same  stunp  is  the  mock 
deification  of  Claudius,  bv  Seneca;  and  the 
Symposium  or  Ccesars  of  Julian  the  Em- 
peror. Amongst  the  modems,  we  may 
reckon  the  Encomium  MoruE  of  Erasmus, 
Barclay's  Euphormioy  and  a  volume  of  Ger- 
man authors,  which  my  ingenious  friend, 
Mr.  Charles  Killegrew,  once  lent  me.  In 
the  English,  I  remember  none  which  are 
mix'd  with  prose,  as  Varro's  were;  but  of 
the  same  kind  is  Mother  Hubbard's  Tale^  in 
Spenser;  and  (if  it  be  not  too  vain  to  men- 
tion anything  of  my  own)  the  poems  of 
Absalom  and  Mac  Flecknoe. 

This  is  what  I  have  to  say  in  general  of 
satire;  only,  as  Dacier  has  observ'd  before 
me,  we  may  take  notice  that  the  word 
satire  is  of  a  more  general  signification  in 
Latin,  than  in  French,  or  English.  ForN 
amongst  the  Romans  it  was  not  only  us'd  ' 
for  those  discourses  which  decried  vice,  or 
ezpos'd  folly,  but  for  others  also,  where 
virtue  was  recommended.  But  in  our  mod- 
em languages  we  apply  it  only  to  invective 
poems,  where  the  very  name  of  satire  is  for- 
midable to  those  persons  who  would  appear 
to  the  world  what  they  are  not  in  tiiem- 
selves;  for  in  English,  to  say  satire,  is  to 
mean  reflection,  as  we  use  that  word  in  the 
worst  sense;  or  as  the  French  call  it,  more 
properly,  medisancA  In  the  criticism  of 
spelling,  it  ought  tD  be  with  i,  and  not  with 
^,  to  distinguish  its  true  derivation  from  «a- 
tura,  not  firom  satyrus.   And  if  this  be  so, 


then  'tis  false  spell'd  thoughout  this  book; 
for  here  'tis  written  satyr:  which  having 
not  consider'd  at  the  first,  I  thought  it 
not  worth  correcting  afterwards.  But  the 
French  are  more  mce,  and  never  spell  it 
any  other  ways  than  satire, 

I  am  now  arriv'd  at  the  most  difficult 
part  of  my  undertaking,  which  is,  to  com- 
pare Horace  with  Juvenal  and  Persius. 
T  is  observ'd  by  Rigaltius,  in  his  preface  be- 
fore Juvenal,  written  to  Thuanus,  that  these 
three  poets  have  all  their  particular  par- 
tisans and  favorers.  Every  commentator, 
as  he  has  taken  pains  with  any  of  them, 
thinks  himself  oblig'd  to  prefer  his  author 
to  the  other  two;  to  find  out  their  failings, 
and  decry  them,  that  he  may  make  room 
for  his  own  darling.  Such  is  the  partiality 
of  mankind,  to  set  up  that  interest  which 
they  have  once  espous'd,  tho'  it  be  to  the 
prejudice  of  truth,  morality,  and  common 
justice;  and  especially ^^  the  productions 
of  the  brain.  As  auUiora^  generally  think 
themselves  the  best  poets,  because  they 
cannot  go  out  of  themselves  to  judge  sin- 
cerely of  their  betters;  so  it  is  with  critics, 
who,  having  first  taken  a  liking  to  one  of 
these  poets,  proceed  to  comment  on  him, 
and  to  illustrate  him;  after  which,  they  fall 
in  love  with  their  own  labors,  to  that  degree 
of  blind  fondness,  that  at  length  thev  defend 
and  exalt  their  author,  not  so  much  for  his 
sake  as  for  their  own.  'Tis  a  folly  of  the 
same  nature  with  that  of  the  Komans 
themselves,  in  their  games  of  the  Circus. 
The  spectators  were  divided  in  their  fac- 
tions, betwixt  the  Veneti  and  the  Prasini; 
some  were  for  the  charioteer  in  blue,  and 
some  for  him  in  green.  The  colors  them- 
selves were  but  a  fancy;  but  when  once  a 
man  had  taken  pains  to  set  out  tliose  of  his 
party,  and  had  been  at  the  trouble  of  pro- 
curing voices  for  them,  the  case  was  alter'd; 
he  was  concem'd  for  his  own  labor,  and  that 
so  earnestly,  that  disputes  and  quarrels, 
animosities,  commotions,  and  bloodshed,  of- 
ten happen'd;  and  in  the  declension  of  the 
Grecian  Empire,  the  very  sovereigns  them- 
selves ingag^  in  it,  even  when  the  biBurbarians  . 
were  at  their  doors,  and  stickled  for  the  \ 
preference  of  colors,  when  the  safety  of  ^ 
their  people  was  in  question.  I  am  now  my- 
self on  the  brink  of  the  same  precipice;  I 
have  spent  some  time  on  the  translation  of 
Juvenal  and  Persius;  and  it  behoves  me  to 
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be  wary,  lest,  for  that  reason,  I  should  be 
partial  to  them,  or  take  a  prejudice  against 
Horace.  Yet,'  on  the  other  side,  I  would 
not  be  like  some  of  our  judges,  who  would 
give  the  cause  for  a  poor  man,  right  or 
wrong;  for,  tho'  that  oe  an  error  on  the 
better  hand,  yet  it  is  still  a  partiality;  and 
a  rich  man,  unheard,  cannot  be  concluded 
an  oppressor.  I  remember  a  saying  of 
K.  Cbarles  the  Second,  on  Sir  Matthew  Sale, 
(who  was  doubtless  an  uncorrupt  and  up- 
right man,)  that  his  servants  were  sure  to 
be  cast  on  any  trial  which  was  heard  before 
him;  not  that  he  thought  the  judge  was 
possibly  to  be  brib'd,  but  that  his  integrity 
might  be  too  scrupulous;  and  that  the  causes 
of  the  crown  were  always  suspicious,  when 
the  priyileges  of  subjects  were  concem'd. 

It  had  been  much  fairer,  if  the  modem 
critics,  who  have  imbark'd  in  the  quarrels 
of  their  favorite  authors,  had  rather  given 
to  each  his  proper  due;  without  taking 
from  another's  heap,  to  raise  their  own. 
There  is  praise  enough  for  each  of  them  in 
particular,  without  encroaching  on  his  fel- 
lows, and  detracting  from  them,  or  enrich- 
ing themselves  with  the  spoils  of  others. 
But  to  come  to  particulars.  Heinsius  and 
Dacier  are  the  most  principal  of  those  who 
raise  Horace  above  Juvenal  and  Fersius. 
Scaliger  the  father,  Rigaltius,  and  many 
others,  debase  Horace,  that  they  may  set 
up  Juvenal;  and  Casaubon,  who  is  almost 
single,  throws  dirt  on  Juvenal  and  Horace, 
that  he  may  exalt  Fersius,  whom  he  under- 
stood particularly  well,  and  better  than  anv 
of  his  former  commentators ;  even  Stellnti, 
who  succeeded  him.  I  will  begin  with  him, 
who,  in  my  opinion,  defends  the  weakest 
cause,  which  is  that  of  Fersius;  and  labor- 
ing, as  Tacitus  professes  of  his  own  writing, 
to  divest  myself  of  partiality,  or  prejudice, 
consider  Fersius,  not  as  a  poet  whom  I  have 
wholly  translated,  and  who  has  cost  me 
more  labor  and  time  than  Juvenal,  but  ac- 
eordine  to  what  I  judge  to  be  his  own  merit; 
which  1  think  not  equal,  in  the  main,  to  that 
of  Juvenal  or  Horace,  and  yet  in  some 
things  to  be  preferred  to  both  of  them. 

First,  then,  for  the  verse;  neither  Casau- 
bon himself,  nor  any  for  him,  can  defend 
either  his  numbers,  or  the  purity  of  his 
Latin.  Casaubon  gives  this  point  for  lost, 
and  pretends  not  to  justify  either  th^ 
measures  or  the  words  of  Fersius;    be  is 


evidently  beneath  Horace  and  Juvenal  in 
both. 

Then,  as  his  verse  is  scabrous  and  hob- 
bling, and  his  words  not  everywbere  well 
chosen,  the  purity  of  Latin  being  more  cor- 
rupted than  in  the  time  of  Juvenal,  and 
consequently  of  Horace,  who  writ  when 
the  language  was  in  the  heighth  of  its  per- 
fection, so  his  diction  is  hard,  his  figures 
are  generally  too  bold  and  daring,  aiKl  his 
tropes,  particularly  his  metaphors,  insuifer- 
ablv  stniin'd. 

Li  the  third  place,  notwithstanding  all 
the  diligence  of  Casaubon,  Stelluti,  and  a 
Scotch  eentleman,  (whom  I  have  heard 
extremely  c<NBmended  for  his  illustrations 
of  him,)  yet  he  is  still  obscure:  whether 
he  affected  not  to  be  understood,  but  with 
difiBculty;  or  whether  the  fear  of  his  safety 
under  ^ero  compell'd  him  to  this  darkness 
in  some  pUces;  or  that  it  was  occasion'd 
by  his  close  way  of  thinking,  and\the 
brevity  of  his  style,  and  cronming  of  his 
figures;  or  lastly,  whether,  after  so  long  a 
tmie,  many  of  his  words  have  been  cor- 
rupted, and  many  customs,  and  stories  re- 
lating to  them,  lost  to  us:  whether  some  of 
these  reasons,  or  all,  concurred  to  render 
him  so  cloudy,  we  may  be  bold  to  affirm, 
that  the  best  of  commentators  can  but 
guess  at  his  meaning,  in  many  passages; 
and  none  can  be  certain  that  he  has  di- 
vin'd  rightiy. 

After  all,  he  was  a  young  man,  like  his 
friend  and  contemporary  Lucan;  both  of 
them  men  of  extraordinary  parts,  and  great 
acquir'd  knowledge,  considering  their  youth : 
but  neither  of  them  had  arriVd  to  that  ma- 
turity of  judgment  which  is  necessary  to 
the  accomplishing  of  a  form'd  poet.  And 
this  consideration,  as,  on  the  one  hand,  it 
lays  some  imperfections  to  their  charge, 
so,  on  the  other  side,  't  is  a  candid  excuse 
for  those  failings  which  are  incident  to 
youth  and  inexperience;  and  we  have  more 
reason  to  wonder  how  they,  who  died  be- 
fore the  thirtieth  year  of  their  age,  could 
write  so  well,  and  think  so  strongly,  than 
to  accuse  them  of  those  faults  from  which 
human  nature,  and  more  especially  in  youth, 
can  never  possibly  be  exempted. 

To  consider  Fersius  yet  more  closely:  he 
rather  insulted  over  vice  and  folly,  than 
expos'd  them,  like  Juvenal  and  Horace; 
and  as  chaste  and  modest  as  he  is  esteem'd. 
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it  cannot  be  denied  bat  that  in  some  places 
he  ia  broad  and  fnlsomey  as  the  latter  yerses 
of  the  Fourth  Satire,  and  of  the  Sixth,  suffi- 
ciently witness.  And  't  is  to  be  belieVd  that 
he  who  commits  the  same  crime  often,  and 
withont  necessity,  cannot  bat  do  it  with 
some  kind  of  pleasure. 

To  come  to  a  conclusion:  he  is  mam-> 
festly  below  Horace,  because  he  borrows 
most  of  his  greatest  beauties  from  him; 
and  Casaubon  is  so  &r  from  denying  this, 
that  he  has  written  a  treatise  purposely 
concerning  it,  wherein  he  shews  a  multi- 
tnde  of  his  translations  from  Horace,  and 
his  imitations  of  him,  for  the  credit  of 
his  author;  which  he  calls  ImitcUio  Hora-' 
tiana. 

To  these  defects,  which  I  casually  ob- 
sertM  while  I  was  translating  this  author, 
Scaliger  has  added  others;  he  calls  him,  in 
plain  temns,  a  silly  writer  and  a  trifler, 
full  of  ostentation  of  his  learning,  and, 
after  all,  tmworthy  to  come  into  competi- 
tion with  Juvenal  and  Horace. 

After  such  terrible  accusations,  't  is  time 
to  hear  what  his  patron  Casaubon  can  allege 
in  his  defense.  Instead  of  answering,  he 
excuses  for  the  most  part;  and,  when  he 
cannot,  accuses  others  of  the  same  crimes. 
He  deals  with  Scaliger,  as  a  modest  scholar 
with  a  master.  He  compliments  him  with 
80  much  reyerence,  that  one  would  swear 
he  fear'd  him  as  much  at  least  as  he  re- 
spected him.  Scaliger  will  not  allow  Per- 
sioB  to  have  any  wit;  Casaubon  interprets 
this  in  the  mildest  sense,  and  confesses  his 
author  was  not  good  at  turning  things  into 
a  pleasant  ridicide;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
he  was  not  a  laughable  writer.  That  he  was 
wephu,  indeed,  but  that  was  non  aptissimus 
adjocandum:  but  that  he  was  ostentatious 
of  his  leammg,  that,  by  Scaliger's  good 
favor,  he  denies.  Persius  shew'd  his  learn- 
ing, but  was  no  boaster  of  it;  he  did  osteri' 
derCf  but  not  ostentare;  and  so,  he  says, 
did  Scaliger:  where,  methinks,  Casaubon 
turns  it  handsomely  upon  that  supercilious 
critic,  and  silently  insinuates  that  he  him- 
self was  sufficiently  vainelorious,  and  a 
boaster  of  his  own  knonidedge.  All  the 
writinm  of  this  yenerable  censor,  continues 
Casaubon,  which  are  xp^^od  xpvirirfpa,  more 
golden  than  gold  itself,  are  everywhere 
smelling  of  that  thyme  which,  like  a  bee, 
he  has  gather'd  from  ancient  authors;  but 


far  be  ostentetion  and  vainglory  from  a 
gentleman  so  well  bom,  and  so  nobly  edu- 
cated as  Scaliger.  But,  says  Scaliger,  he 
is  so  obscure,  that  he  has  got  himself  the 
name  of  Scotinus,  a  dark  wnter.  Now,  says 
Casaubon,  'tis  a  wonder  to  me  that  any- 
thing coidd  be  obscure  to  the  divine  wit 
of  Scaliger,  from  which  nothing  could  be 
hidden.  This  is  indeed  a  strong  compli- 
ment, but  no  defense;  and  Casaubon,  who 
could  not  but  be  sensible  of  his  author's 
blind  side,  thinks  it  time  to  abandon  a  post 
that  was  untenable.  He  acknowledges  that 
Persius  is  obscure  in  some  places;  but  so 
is  Plato,  so  is  Thuoydides;  so  are  Pindar, 
Theocritus,  and  Aristophanes,  amongst  the 
Greek  poets;  and  even  Horace  and  Juvenal, 
he  might  have  added,  amongst  the  Romans. 
The  truth  is,  Persius  is  not  sometimes,  but 
generally,  obscure;  and  therefore  Casaubon, 
at  last,  is  forc'd  to  excuse  him,  by  alleffing 
that  it  was  se  de/endendo,  for  fear  of  ^ro; 
and  that  he  was  commanded  to  write  so 
cloudily  by  Comutus,  in  virtue  of  holy 
obedience  to  his  master.  I  cannot  help 
my  own  opinion;  I  think  Comutus  needed 
not  to  have  read  many  lectures  to  him  on 
that  subject.  Persius  was  an  apt  scholar; 
and  when  he  was  bidden  to  be  obscure  in 
some  places,  where  his  life  and  safety  were 
in  question,  took  the  same  counsel  for  all 
his  book;  and  never  afterwards  wrote  ten 
lines  together  clearly.  Casaubon,  being 
upon  this  chapter,  has  not  fail'd,  we  may 
be  sure,  of  making  a  compliment  to  his 
own  dear  comment.  If  Persius,  says  he, 
be  in  himself  obscure,  yet  my  interpreta- 
tion has  made  him  intelligible.  There  is 
no  question  but  he  deserves  that  praise 
which  he  has  given  to  himself;  but  the 
nature  qf  the  thing,  as  Lucretius  says,  will 
not  admit  of  a  perfect  explanation.  Be- 
sides many  examples  which  I  could  urge, 
the  very  last  verse  of  his  last  satire,  upon 
which  he  particularly  values  himself  in  his 
preface,  is  not  yet  sufficiently  explicated. 
'T  is  true,  Holyday  has  endeavored  to  jus- 
tify his  construction;  but  Stelluti  is  against 
it;  and,  for  my  part,  I  can  have  but  a  very 
dark  notion  of  it.  As  for  the  chastity  of 
his  thou^hte,  Casaubon  denies  not  but  that 
one  particular  passage,  in  the  Fourth  Satire: 
At  si  unctus  cesses,  &c.,  is  not  only  the  most 
obscure,  but  the  most  obscene  of  all  his 
works.  I  understood  it,  but  for  that  reason 
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turn'd  it  over.  In  defense  of  his  boist'rous 
metaphors,  he  quotes  Longinos,  who  ac- 
counts them  as  instruments  of  the  sublime; 
fit  to  moye  and  stir  up  the  affections,  par^ 
ticularly  in  narration.  To  which  it  may  be 
replied,  that  where  the  trope  is  farf etch'd 
and  hard  't  is  fit  for  nothing  but  to  puzzle 
the  understanding;  and  may  be  reckoned 
amongst  those  things  of  Demosthenes 
which  ^schines  called  Ba^/iaraf  not  ^/laro, 
that  b,  prodigies,  not  words.  It  must  be 
granted  to  Casaubon,  that  the  knowledge 
of  many  things  is  lost  in  our  modem 
ages,  which  were  of  familiar  notice  to  the 
ancients;  and  that  satire  is  a  poem  of  a 
difficult  nature  in  itself,  and  is  not  written 
to  Yidgar  readers:  and  thro'  the  relation 
which  it  has  to  comedy,  the  frequent 
change  of  persons  makes  the  sense  per- 
plez'd,  when  we  can  but  divine  who  it  is 
that  speaks;  whether  Persius  himself,  or 
his  friend  and  monitor;  or,  in  some  places, 
a  third  person.  But  Casaubon  comes  back 
always  to  himself,  and  concludes,  that  if 
Persius  had  not  been  obscure,  there  had 
been  no  need  of  him  for  an  interpreter. 
Yet  when  he  had  once  enjoin'd  himself  so 
hard  a  task,  he  then  considered  the  Greek 
proverb,  that  he  must  x^^^*^'  ff^aytitf  fl  /a^ 
^ctyciy,  either  eat  the  whole  snail,  or  let  it 
quite  alone;  and  so  he  went  thro'  with  his 
laborious  task,  as  I  have  done  with  my 
difficult  translation. 

Thus  far,  my  Lord,  you  see  it  has  gone 
very  hard  with  Persius:  I  think  he  cannot 
be  allowed  to  stand  in  competition  either 
with  Juvenal  or  Horace,  xet  for  once  I 
will  venture  to  be  so  vain  as  to  affirm,  that 
none  of  his  hard  metaphors,  or  forc'd  ex- 
pressions, are  in  my  translation.  But  more 
of  this  in  its  proper  place,  where  I  shall 
say  somewhat  in  particular  of  our  'general 

gsrformance,  in  making  these  two  authors 
nglish.  In  the  mean  time,  I  think  myself 
oblig'd  to  give  Persius  his  undoubted  due, 
and  to  acquaint  the  world,  with  Casaubon, 
in  what  he  has  equal'd,  and  in  what  ezcell'd, 
his  two  competitors. 

A  man  who  is  resolv'd  to  praise  an  au- 
thor, with  any  appearance  of  justice,  must 
be  sure  to  take  hun  on  the  strongest  side, 
and  where  he  is  least  liable  to  exceptions. 
He  is  therefore  oblig'd  to  choose  his  medi- 
ums accordingly.  Casaubon,  who  saw  that 
Persius  could  not  laugh  with  a  becoming 


grace,  that  he  was  not  made  for  jesting, 
and  that  a  merry  conceit  was  not  his  talent, 
tum'd  his  feather,  like  an  Indian,  to  another 
light,  that  he  might  give  it  the  better  gloss* 
Moral  doctrine,  says  he,  and  urUmity,  or  > 
well-manner'd  wit,  are  the  two  things  which  • 
constitute  the  Roman  satire;  but  of  the  two, 
that  which  is  most  essential  to  this  poem, 
and  is,  as  it  were,  the  very  soul  which  ani- 
mates it,  is  the  scourging  of  vice  and  exhor-, 
tation  to  virtue.  Thus  wit,  for  a  good  rea- 
son, is  already  almost  out  of  doors;  and 
allow'd  only  for  an  instrument,  a  kind  of 
tool,  or  a  weapon,  as  he  calls  it,  of  which  the 
satirist  makes  use  in  the  compassing  of  his 
design.  The  end  and  aim  of  our  three  rivals  is 
consequently  the  same.  But  by  what  meth- 
ods they  have  prosecuted  their  intention  is 
farther  to  be  oonsider'd.  Satire  is  of  the 
nature  of  moral  philosophy,  as  being  in- 
structive: he,  therefore,  who  instructs  most 
usefully,  will  carry  the  palm  from  his  two 
antagonists.  The  philosophy  in  which  Per- 
.  sins  was  educated,  and  which  he  professes 
\thro'  his  whole  book,  is  the  Stoic;  the  most 
kioble,  most  generous,  most  beneficial  to 
humankind,  amongst  aU  the  sects,  who  have 
given  us  the  rules  of  ethics,  thereby  to  form 
a  severe  virtue  in  the  soul;  to  raise  in  us  an 
undaunted  courage  against  the  assaults  of 
fortune;  to  esteem  as  nothing  the  things 
that  are  without  us,  because  they  are  not 
in  our  power;  not  to  value  riches,  beauty, 
honors,  fame,  or  health,  any  farther  than  as 
conveniences,  and  so  many  helps  to  livine  as 
we  ought,  and  doing  good  in  our  generation: 
in  short,  to  be  always  happy,  while  we  pos- 
sess our  minds  with  a  gooid  conscienoe,  are 
free  from  the  slavery  of  vices,  and  conform 
our  actions  and  conversation  to  the  rules  of 
\dght  reason.  See  here,  my  Lord,  an  epitome 
ofEpictfelus;  the  doctrine  of  Zeno,  and  the 
education  of  our  Persius:  and  this  he  ex- 
press'd,  not  only  in  all  his  satires,  but  in  the 
manner  of  his  life.  I  will  not  lessen  this 
commendation  of  the  Stoic  philosophy  by 
giving  you  an  account  of  some  absurdities  in 
their  doctrine,  and  some  perhaps  impieties, 
if  we  consider  them  by  the  standard  of 
Christian  faith.  Persius  has  &ll'n  into  none 
of  them;  and  therefore  is  free  from  those 
imputations.  What  he  teaches  might  be 
taught  from  pulpits,  with  more  profit  to  the 
audience  than  all  the  nice  speculations  of 
divinity,  and  controversies  concerning  faith; 
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which  are  more  for  the  profit  of  the  shep- 
herd than  for  the  edification  of  the  flock. 
Passion,  interest,  ambition,  and  all  their 
bloody  consequences  of  discord  and  of  war, 
are  banish'd  from  this  doctrine.  Here  is 
nothing  propos'd  bat  the  quiet  and  tranquil- 
lity of  mind;  Virtue  lodg'd  at  home,  and 
afterwards  difPus'd  in  her  general  effects,  to 
the  improTcment  and  good  of  humankind. 
And  therefore  I  wonder  not  that  the  present 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  has  recommended  this 
our  author,  and  the  Tenth  Satire  of  Juvenal, 
in  his  Pastoral  Letter,  to  the  serious  peru-> 
sal  and  practice  of  the  divines  in  his  diocese, 
as  the  best  conmionplaces  for  their  ser- 
mons, as  the  storehouses  and  magazines  of 
moral  virtues,  from  whence  they  may  draw 
out,  as  they  have  occasion,  all  manner  of  as- 
aifltanoe  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  virtu- 
ous life,  which  the  Stoics  have  assign'd  for 
the  great  end  and  perfection  of  mankind. 
Herein  then  it  is,  that  Persius  has  ezcell[~ 
both  Juvenal  and  Horace.  He  sticks 
his  one  philosophy;  he  shifts  not  sides, 
Horace,  who  is  sometimes  an  Emcurean,^ 
sometimes  a  Stoic,  sometimes  an  Eclectic,! 
as  his  present  humor  leads  him;  nor  de-i 
claims  fike  Juvenal  against  vices,  more  like 
an  orator  than  a  philosopher.  Persius  is 
everywhere  the  same;  true  to  the  dog^mas 
of  has  master.  What  he  has  leam^  he 
teaches  vehemently;  and  what  he  teaches, 
that  he  practices  lumself .  There  is  a  spirit 
of  sincerity  in  all  he  says;  you  may  easily 
discern  that  he  is  in  earnest,  and  is  per^ 
suaded  of  that  truth  which  he  inculcates. 
In  this  I  am  of  opinion  that  he  excels  Hor- 
ace, who  is  commonly  in  jest,  and  laughs 
while  he  instructs;  and  is  equal  to  Juvenal, 
who  was  as  honest  and  serious  as  Persius, 
and  more  he  could  not  be. 

Hitherto  I  have  followed  Casaubon,  and 
enlarged  upon  him,  because  I  am  satisfied 
that  he  says  no  more  than  truth;  the  rest  is 
almost  all  frivolous.  For  he  says  that  Hor- 
ace, being  the  son  of  a  taxgatherer,  or  a 
collector,  as  we  call  it,  smelLB  everywhere 
of  the  meanness  of  his  birth  and  education: 
his  conceits  are  vul?ar,  like  the  subjects  of 
bis  satire;  that  he  does  pUbemm  sapere, aad 
writes  not  with  that  elevation  which  be- 
comes a  satirist:  that  Persius,  bein^  nobly 
bom,  and  of  an  opulent  family,  had  likewise 
the  advantage  of  a  better  master;  Comutus 
being  the  most  learned  of  his  time,  a  man 


of  a  most  holy  life,  the  chief  of  the  Stoic 
sect  at  Rome,  and  not  only  a  great  philoso- 
pher, but  a  poet  himself,  and  m  probabilitv 
a  coadjutor  of  Persius:  that,  as  for  Juvenal, 
he  was  long  a  declaimer,  came  late  to  po- 
etry, and  had  not  been  much  conversant  in 
philosophy. 

*T  is  granted  that  the  father  of  Horace  was 
libertinus,  that  is,  one  deCTee  remov'd  from 
his  grandfather,  who  hadbeen once  a  slave. 
But  Horace,  speaking  of  him,  gives  him  the 
best  character  of  a  father  which  I  ever 
read  in  history;  and  I  wish  a  witty  friend 
of  mine,  now  living,  had  such  another.  He 
bred  him  in  the  best  school,  and  with  the 
best  company  of  young  noblemen;  and  Hor- 
ace, by  has  gratitude  to  his  memory,  g^ves 
a  certain  testimony  that  his  education  was 
ingenuous.  After  this,  he  form'd  himself 
abroad,  by  the  conversation  of  great  men. 
Brutus  found  him  at  Athens,  and  was  so 
pleas'd  with  him  that  he  took  him  thence 
mto  the  army,  and  made  him  triJnmusmili- 
ftun,  a  colonel  in  a  legion,  which  was  the 
peferment  of  an  old  soldier.  All  this  was 
before  his  acquaintance  with  Msscenas,  and 
his  introduction  into  the  court  of  Augustus, 
and  the  familiarity  of  that  great  emperor; 
which,  had  he  not  been  well-bred  before, 
had  been  enough  to  civilize  his  conversation, 
and  render  him  accomplished  and  knowing 
in  all  the  arts  of  compuicency  and  good  be- 
havior; and,  in  short,  an  agreeable  compan- 
ion for  the  retir'd  hours  and  privacies  of  a 
favorite,  who  was  first  minister.  So  that,- 
upon  the  whole  matter,  Persius  may  be 
acknowledg'd  to  be  equal  with  him  in  those 
respects,  tho'  better  born,  and  Juvenal  in- 
ferior to  both.  If  the  advantage  be  any- 
where, 'tis  on  the  side  of  Horace;  as  much 
as  the  court  of  Augustus  Csesar  was  supe- 
rior to  that  of  Nero.  As  for  the  subjects 
which  they  treated,  it  will  appear  hereafter 
that  Horace  writ  not  vulgarly  on  vulgar 
subjects,  nor  always  chose  them.  His  style 
is  constsoitly  accommodated  to  his  subject, 
either  high  or  low.  If  his  fault  be  too  much 
lowness,  that  of  Persius  is  the  fault  of  the 
hardness  of  his  metaphors,  and  obscurity: 
and  so  they  are  equal  in  the  failings  of 
their  style;  where  Juvenal  manifestly  tri- 
uxnphs  over  both  of  them. 

The  comparison  betwixt  Horace  and 
Juvenal  is  more  difficult,  because  their 
forces  were  more  equal.    A  dispute  has 
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always  been,  and  ever  will  contanne,  betwixt 
the  favorers  of  the  two  poets.  Nan  nostrum 
est  tantas  componere  lites,  I  shall  only  yen- 
tore  to  give  my  own  opinion,  and  leave  it 
for  better  judges  to  determine.  If  it  be 
only  argued  in  general,  which  of  them  was 
the  better  poet,  the  victory  is  already  gain'd 
on  the  side  of  Horace;  Virgil  himself  must 
yield  to  him  in  the  delicacy  of  his  turns,  his 
choice  of  words,  and  perhaps  the  purity  of 
his  Latin.  He  who  says  that  Pindar  is  in- 
imitable, is  himself  inimitable  in  his  Odes, 
But  the  contention  betwixt  these  two  great 
masters  is  for  the  prize  of  satire;  in  which 
controversy  all  the  Odes  and  Epodes  of 
Horace  are  to  stand  excluded.  I  say  this, 
because  Horace  has  written  many  of  them 
satirically,  against  his  private  enemies;  yet 
these,  if  jusuy  considered,  are  somewhat  of 
the  nature  of  the  Greek  siUi,  which  were 
invectives  against  particular  sects  and  per- 
sons. But  Horace  had  purged  himself  of  this 
/  choler  before  he  enier  d  (m  those  discourses 
V  ^J^tiqIi  are  more  properly  call'd  the  Roman 
satire.  He  has  not  now  to  do  with  a  Lyce, 
a  Canidia,  a  Cassius  Sevems,  or  a  Menas; 
but  is  to  correct  the  vices  and  the  follies  of 
his  time,  and  to  give  the  rules  of  a  happy 
and  virtuous  Ufe.  In  a  word,  that  former 
sort  of  satire,  which  is  known  in  England  by 
the  name  of  lampoon,  is  a  dangerous  sort 
of  weapon,  and  for  the  most  part  unlawful. 
We  have  no  moral  right  on  the  reputation 
of  other  men.  T  is  taking  from  them  what 
I  we  cannot  restore  to  them.  There  are  only 
^.  two  reasons  for  which  we  may  be  permitted 
to  write  lampoons;  and  I  will  not  promise 

(that  they  can  always  justify  us.  The  first  is 
revenge,  when  we  have  been  affronted  in  the 
same  nature,  or  have  been  any  ways  noto- 
riously abus'd,  and  can  make  ourselves  no 
pther  reparation.  And  yet  we  know,  that,  in 
Christian  charity,  all  offenses  are  to  be  for- 
given, as  we  expect  the  like  pardon  for 
those  which  we  daily  commit  against  Al- 
mighty Grod.  And  this  consideration  has 
often  made  me  tremble  when  I  was  saying 
our  Savior's  prayer;  for  the  plain  condition 
of  the  forgiveness  which  we  beg  is  the 
pardoning  of  others  the  offenses  which  they 
have  done  to  us;  for  which  reason  I  have 
many  times  avoided  the  commission  of  that 
fault,  ev'n  when  I  have  been  notoriously 
provok'd.  Let  not  this,  my  Lord,  pass  for 
vanity  in  me;  for  'tis  truth.  More  libels 


have  been  written  against  me,  than  almost 
any  man  now  living;  and  I  had  reason  on 
my  side,  to  have  defended  my  own  innocence. 
I  speak  not  of  my  poetry,  which  I  have 
wholly  given  up  to  the  critics:  let  them  use 
it  as  tney  please;  posterity,  perhaps,  may  be 
more  favorable  to  me;  for  interest  and  pas- 
sion will  lie  buried  in  another  age,  and  par- 
tiality and  prejudice  be  forgotten.  I  speak 
of  my  morals,  which  have  been  sufficiently 
aspers'd:  that  only  sort  of  reputation  ought 
to  be  dear  to  every  honest  man,  and  is  to 
me.  But  let  the  world  witness  for  me,  that 
I  have  been  often  wanting  to  myself  in 
that  particular;  I  have  seldom  atiswer'd 
any  scurrilous  lampoon,  when  it  was  in  my 
power  to  have  expos'd  my  enemies;  and, 
being  naturally  vindicative,  have  suffer'd  in 
silence,  and  possess'd  my  soul  in  quiet. 

Anything,  tho'  never  so  little,  which  a 
man  speaks  of  himself,  in  my  opinion,  is 
still  too  much;  and  therefore  I  will  waive 
this  subject,  and  proceed  to  give  the  second 
^reason  which  may  justify  a  poet  when  he 
writes  against  a  particular  person;  and  that 
when  he  is  become  a  Tubliiinui|»uiee. 
[All  those  whom  Horace  in£is  ScSHres^  and 
Persius  and  Juvenal  have  mentioned  in 
^theirs,  with  a  brand  of  infamy,  are  wholly 
ich.  'Tis  an  action  of  virtue  to  make 
iples  of  vicious  men.  They  may  and 
ought  to  be  upbraided  with  their  crimes  and 
foUies;  both  for  their  own  amendment,  if 
they  are  not  yet  incorrigible,  and  for  the 
terror  of  others,  to  hinder  them  from  falling 
into  those  enormities  which  they  see  are  so 
severely  punished  in  the  persons  of  others. 
The  first  reason  was  only  an  excuse  for  re- 
venge; but  this  second  is  absolutely  of  a 
poet's  office  to  perform:  but  how  few  lam- 
pooners are  there  now  living,  who  are  cap- 
able of  this  duty  !  When  they  come  in  my 
way,'t  is  inipossible  sometimes  to  avoid  read- 
ing them.  But,  good  Grod  !  how  remote  they 
are,  in  conunon  justice,  from  the  choice  of 
such  persons  as  are  the  proper  subject  of 
satire  !  And  how  little  wit  tiiey  bring  for 
the  support  of  their  injustice  I  The  weaker 
sex  is  their  most  ordinary  theme,  and  the 
best  and  fairest  are  sure  to  be  the  most 
severely  handled.  Amongst  men,  those  who 
are  prosperously  unjust  are  intitled  to  a 
panegyric,  but  afflicted  virtue  is  insolently 
stabb'd  with  all  manner  of  reproaches; 
no  decency  is  consider'd,  no  fulsomeness 
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omitted;  no  yenom  is  wanting,  as  far  as  dul- 
ness  can  supply  it:  for  there  is  a  perpetual 
dearth  of  wit,  a  barrenness  of  good  sense 
and  entertainment.  The  neglect  of  the 
readers  will  soon  put  an  end  to  this  sort 
of  scribbling.  There  can  be  no  pleasantry 
where  there  is  no  wit;  no  impression  can  be 
made  where  there  is  no  truth  for  the  foun- 
dation. To  conclude:  they  are  like  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  in  this  unnatural  season; 
the  com  which  held  up  its  head  is  spoil'd 
with  rankness;  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
harvest  is  laid  along,  and  little  of  good  in- 
come and  wholesome  nourishment  is  receiv'd 
into  the  bams.  This  is  almost  a  digression, 
I  confess  to  your  Lordship;  but  a  just  in- 
dignation forc'd  it  from  me.  Now  I  have 
remov'd  this  rubbish,  I  will  return  to  the 
comparison  of  Juvenal  and  Horace. 

I  would  willingly  divide  the  palm  betwixt 
them,  upon  the  two  heads  of  profit  and  de- 
light, which  are  the  two  ends  of  poetry  in 
general.  It  must  be  granted  by  the  favorers 
of  Juvenal,  that  Horace  is  the  more  copi- 
ons  and  profitable"lu  his  lUHtnictions  of  hu- 
*"°^^4f'y;  hiiti,  IP  my  particular  opmion. 
which  I  set  not  up  tor  a  staiidarcl  to  better 

I  jn«i|ppwwowifQ  ^T^iYo«oi  I'fl  th**  more  delightful 

I  authdPT^XiSSrpwfited  by  boiEh,  I  krA  j^eas^d 
with  iSom;  but  I  owe  more  to  Horace  for 

;  my  instruction,  and  more  to  Juvenal  for  my 
pleasure.  This,  as  I  said,  is  my  particular 
^taste  of  these  two  authors:  they  who  will 
have  either  of  them  to  excel  the  other  in 
both  qualities,  can  scarce  give  better  rea- 
sons for  their  opinion  than  I  for  mine. 
But  all  nnbias'd  readers  will  conclude  that 
my  moderation  is  not  to  be  condemned:  to 
sach  impartial  men  I  must  appeal;  for  they 
who  have  already  form'd  their  judgment 
may  justly  stand  suspected  of  prejudice; 
and  tho'  all  who  are  my  readers  will  set  up 
to  be  my  judges,  I  enter  my  caveat  against 
them,  that  they  ought  not  so  much  as  to  be 
of  my  jury;  or,  if  they  be  admitted,  'tis 
but  reason  that  they  should  first  hear  what 
I  have  to  urge  in  the  defense  of  my  opinion. 
That  Horace  is  somewhat  the  better  in- 
structor of  the  two,  is  prov'd  from  hence, 
that   his    instructions   are   more  general, 

^uyenaUaymoreJLimit^.^ftO  felial^  awfliSng 
thX  *f^  WUilH^  wLich  they  give  are 
equally  good  for  moral  use,  Horace,  who 
gives  the  most  various  advice,  and  most  ap- 
plicable to  all  occasions  which  can  occur  to 


us  in  the  course  of  our  lives — as  including 
in  his  discourses  not  only  all  the  rules 
of  morality,  but  also  of  civil  conversation 
—  is  undoubtedly  to  be  preferr'd  to  him 
who  is  more  circumscrib'd  in  his  instruc- 
tions, makes  them  to  fewer  people,  and  on 
fewer  occasions,  than  the  other.  I  may  be 
pardon'd  for  using  an  old  saying,  since  't  is 
true,  and  to  the  purpose:  Bonum  quo  com^ 
mitnius,  eo  melius,  Juvenal,  excepting  only 
his  First  Satire,  is  in  all  the  rest  confin'd  to 
the  exposing  of  some  particular  vice;  that 
he  lashes,  and  there  he  sticks.  His  sentences 
are  truly  shining  and  instructive;  but  they 
are  sprinkled  here  and  there.  Horace  is 
teaclung  us  in  every  line,  and  is  perpetuaUy 
moral:  he  had  found  out  the  skill  of  Virgil, 
to  hide  his  sentences;  to  give  you  the  virtue 
of  them,  without  shewing  them  in  their  full 
extent;  which  is  the  ostentation  of  a  poet, 
and  not  his  art:  and  this  Fetronius  charges 
on  the  authors  of  his  time,  as  a  vice  of  writ- 
ing which  was  then  growing  on  the  age:  ne 
serUerUia  extra  corpus  oraUonis  emineant :  he 
would  have  them  weav'd  into  the  body  of 
the  work,  and  not  appear  embossed  upon  it, 
and  striking  directly  on  the  reader's  view. 
Folly  was  the  proper  quarry  of  Horacel/ • 
and  not  vice;  aixi  as  there  are  but  few  no-v^ 
toriously  wicked  men,  in  comparison  with  1 
a  shoaJ  of  fools  and  fops,  so  't  is  a  harder  / 
thing  to  make  a  man  wise  than  to  make 
him  honest;  for  -the  will  is  only  to  be  re- 
claim'd  in  the  one,  but  the  understanding  is 
to  be  inf  orm'd  in  the  other.  There  are  blind 
sides  and  follies,  even  in  the  professors  of 
moral  philosophy;  and  there  is  not  any  one 
sect  of  them  that  Horace  has  not  expos'd : 
which,  as  it  was  not  the  design  of  Juvenal, 
who  was  wholly  employ'd  in  lashing  vices, 
some  of  them  the  most  enormous  that  can 
be  imagin'd,  so,  perhaps,  it  was  not  so  much 
his  talent.  . 

Omne  vafer  vitium  riderUi  Flaccus  amico 
Tangit,  et  admissus  circum  prcecordia  ludit. 

This  was  the  commendation  which  Persius 
gave  him :  where,  by  tntium,  he  means  those 
little  vices  which  we  call  follies,  the  de- 
fects of  human  understanding,  or,  at  most, 
the  peccadiUos  of  life,  ra<£er  than  the 
tragical  vices,  to  which  men  are  hurried 
by  their  unruly  passions  and  exorbitant 
desires.  But  in  the  word  omne,  which  is 
universal,  he  concludes  with  me,  that  the 
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divine  wit  of  Horace  left  nothing  un- 
touch'd;  that  he  enter'd  into  the  inmost 
recesses  of  nature;  found  out  the  imper- 
fections even  of  the  most  wise  and  grave, 
as  well  as  of  the  common  people;  disco veiv 
ing,  even  in  the  great  Trehatius,  to  whom 
he  addresses  the  First  Satire,  his  hunting 
after  business,  and  following  the  court,  as 
well  as  in  the  persecutor  Crismnus,  his 
impertinence  and  importunity.  T  is  true, 
he  exposes  Crispinus  openly,  as  a  common 
nuisance;  but  he  rallies  the  other,  as  a 
friend,  more  finely.  The  exhortations  of 
Persius  are  confin'd  to  noblemen;  and  the 
Stoic  philosophy  is  that  alone  which  he 
recommends  to  them;  Juvenal  exhorts  to 
particular  virtues,  as  they  are  oppos'd  to 
those  vices  against  which  he  declaims;  but 
Horace  laughs  to  shame  all  follies,  and  in- 
sinuates virtue  rather  by  familiar  examples 
than  by  the  severity  of  precepts. 

This  last  consideration  seems  to  incline 
the  balance  on  the  side  of  Horace,  and  to 
give  him  the  preference  to  Juvenal,  not 
only  in  profit,  but  in  pleasure.  But,  after 
all,  I  must  confess  that  the  delight  which 

f  Horace  gives  me  is  but  langpiishmg.  Be 
pleas'd  still  to  understand,  that  I  speak  of 
my  own  taste  only:  he  may  ravish  other 
men;  but  I  am  too  stupid  and  insensible  to 
be  tickled.  Where  he  barely  grins  him- 
self, and,  as  Scaliger  says,  only  shews  his 
white  teeth,  he  cannot  provoke  me  to  any 
laughter.  His  urbanity,  that  is,  his  good 
manners,  are  to  be  commended,  but  his 

/  wit  is  faint;  and  his  salt,  if  I  may  dare  to 
say  so,  almost  insipid.  Juvenal  is  of  a  more 
vigorous  and  masculine  wit;  he  gives  me 
as  much  pleasure  as  I  can  bear;  he  fully 
satisfies  my  expectation;  he  treats  his  sul>- 
ject  home:  his  spleen  is  rais'd,  and  he 
raises  mine:  I  have  the  pleasure  of  con- 
cernment in  all  he  says;  he  drives  his 
reader  alon?  with  him;  and  when  he  is  at 
the  end  of  his  way,  I  willingly  stop  with 
him.  If  he  went  another  stage,  it  would 
be  too  far;  it  would  make  a  journey  of  a 
progress,  and  turn  delight  into  fatigue. 
When  he  gives  over,  't  is  a  sign  the  sub- 
ject is  exhausted,  and  the  wit  of  man  can 
carry  it  no  farther.  If  a  fault  can  be  justly 
found  in  him,  't  is  that  he  is  sometimes  too 
luxuriant,  too  redundant;  says  more  than 
he  needs,  like  my  friend  the  Plain  Dealer, 
but  never  more  than  pleases.     Add  to  this. 


that  his  thoughts  are  as  just  as  those  of, 
Horace,  and  much  more  elevated.  His 
expressions  are  sonorous  and  more  noble;, 
his  verse  more  numerous,  and  his  words 
are  suitable  to  his  thoughts,  sublime  and 
lofty.  All  these  contribute  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  reader;  and  the  greater  the  soul 
of  him  who  reads,  his  transports  are  the 
greater.  Horace  is  always  on  the  amble, 
Juvenal  on  the  gallop;  but  his  way  is  per^ 
petually  on  carpet-ground.  He  goes  with 
more  impetuosity  than  Horace,  but  as  se- 
curely; and  the  swiftness  adds  a  more 
lively  antation  to  the  spirits.  The  low 
style  of  Horace  is  according  to  his  subject, 
that  is,  generally  groveling.  I  question 
not  but  he  coula  have  rais'd  it;  for  the 
First  Epistle  of  the  Second  Book,  which 
he  writes  to  Augustus,  (a  most  instructive 
satire  concerning  poetry,)  is  of  so  much 
dignity  in  the  words,  and  of  so  much 
elegancy  in  the  numbers,  that  the  author 
plainly  shews  the  sermo  pedestris,  in  his 
other  satires,  was  rather  his  choice  than 
his  necessity.  He  was  a  rival  to  Lueilius, 
his  predecessor,  and  was  resolv'd  to  sur- 
pass him  in  his  own  manner.  Lueilius,  as 
we  see  by  his  remaining  fragments,  minded 
neither  his  stvle,  nor  his  numbers,  nor  his 
purity  of  words,  nor  his  run  of  verse.  Hor^ 
ace  therefore  copes  with  him  in  that  humble 
way  of  satire,  writes  under  his  own  force, 
and  carries  a  dead  weight,  that  he  may 
match  his  competitor  in  the  race.  This, 
I  imagine,  was  the  chief  reason  why  he 
minded  only  the  clearness  of  his  satire, 
and  the  cleanness  of  expression,  without 
ascending  to  those  heights  to  which  his  own 
vigor  might  have  earned  him.  But,  limit- 
ing his  desires  only  to  the  conquest  of 
Lueilius,  he  had  his  ends  of  his  riva!,  who 
liv'd  before  him;  but  made  way  for  a  new 
conquest  over  himself,  by  Juvenal,  his  suc- 
cessor. He  could  not  give  an  equal  pleasure 
to  his  reader,  because  he  us'd  not  equal  in- 
struments. The  fault  was  in  the  tools,  and 
not  in  the  workman.  But  versification  andS. 
numbers  are  the  greatest  pleasures  of  po-  j 
etry:  Virgil  knew  it,  and  practiced  both  so 
happily,  that,  for  aught  I  Imow,  his  greatest 
excellency  is  in  his  diction.  In  au  other 
parts  of  poetry,  he  is  faultless;  but  in  this 
he  plac'd  his  chief  perfection.  And  give 
me  leave,  my  Lord,  since  I  have  here  an 
apt  occasion,  to  say  that  Virgil  could  have 
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written  sharoer  satires  than  either  Horace 
or  Jnyenal,  if  he  wonld  have  employed  his 
talent  that  way.  I  will  produce  a  verse  and 
half  of  hisy  in  one  of  his  Eclogues,  to  justify 
mj  opinion;  and  with  commas  after  every 
word,  to  shew  that  he  has  given  almost  as 
many  lashes  as  lie  has  written  syllables. 
T  is  against  a  bad  poet,  whose  ill  verses  he 
describes: 

rum  tu,  in  triviisj  indocUt  solebas 

Stridenti,  miserum,  sHpula,  diaperdere  carmen  f 

But  to  return  to  my  purpose.  When 
there  is  anything  deficient  in  numbers  and 
sound,  the  reader  is  uneasy  and  unsatisfied; 
lie  wants  something  of  his  complement, 
desires  somewhat  widch  he  finds  not:  and 
this  being  the  manifest  defect  of  Horace, 
't  is  no  wonder  that,  finding  it  supplied  in 
Juvenal,  we  are  more  delighted  with  him. 
And,  besides  this,  the  sauce  of  Juvenal  is 
more  poignant,  to  create  in  us  an  appetite 
of  reading  him.  The  meat  of  Horace  is 
more  nourishing;  but  the  cookery  of  Ju- 
venal more  exquisite:  so  that,  granting 
Horace  to  be  the  more  general  philoso- 
pher, we  cannot  deny  that  Juvenal  was  the 
greater  poet,  I  mean  in  satire.  His  thoughts 
are  sharper;  his  indignation  against  vice  is 
more  venement;  his  spirit  has  more  of  the 
commonwealth  genius;  he  treats  tyranny, 
and  all  the  vices  attending  it,  as  they  de- 
serve, with  the  utmost  rigor:  and  conse- 
quently, a  noble  soul  is  better  pleas'd  with 
a  zealous  vindicator  of  Roman  liberty,  than 
with  a  temporizing  poet,  a  well-mannered 
court  slave,  and  a  man  who  is  often  afraid 
of  laughing  in  the  right  place;  who  is  ever 
decent  because  he  is  naturally  servile. 
After  all,  Horace  had  the  disadvantage  of 
the  times  in  which  he  liv'd;  they  were  better 
for  the  man,  but  worse  for  the  satirist.  'T  is 
generally  said,  that  those  enormous  vices 
which  were  practiced  under  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  were  unknown  in  the  time  of 
Augostus  Ceesar;  that  therefore  Juvenal 
bad  a  larger  field  than  Horace.  Little  follies 
were  out  of  doors,  when  oppression  was  to  be 
soourg'd  instead  of  avarice:  it  was  no  longer 
time  to  turn  into  ridicide  the  false  opinions 
of  philosophers,  when  the  Roman  liberty 
vas  to  be  asserted.  There  was  more  need  of 
a  Brutus  in  Domitian's  days,  to  redeem  or 
mend,  than  of  a  Horace,  if  he  had  then 
been  living,  to  laugh  at  a  fiy-catoher.   This 


reflection  at  the  same  time  excuses  Horace, 
but  exalts  Juvenal  I  have  ended,  before 
I  was  aware,  the  comparison  of  Horace 
and  Juvenal,  upon  the  topics  of  instruction 
and  delight;  and,  indeed,  I  may  safely  here 
conclude  that  commonplace;  for,  if  we 
make  Horace  our  nunister  of  stato  in 
satire,  and  Juvenal  of  our  private  plea* 
sures,  I  think  the  latter  has  no  ill  bargain 
of  it.  Let  profit  have  the  preeminence  of 
honor,  in  the  end  of  poetry.  Pleasure,  tho' 
but  the  second  in  degree,  is  the  first  in 
&ivor.  And  who  would  not  choose  to  be 
lov'd  better,  rather  than  to  be  more  es- 
teem'd  ?  But  I  am  enter'd  already  upon 
another  topic,  which  concerns  the  particular 
merits  of  these  two  satirists.  However, 
I  will  pursue  my  business  where  I  left  it, 
and  carry  it  farther  than  that  common 
observation  of  the  several  ages  in  which 
these  authors  flourish'd.  When  Horace  writ 
his  Satires  f  the  monarchy  of  his  Cesar  was  in 
its  newness,  and  the  government  but  just 
made  easy  to  the  conquer'd  people.  They 
could  not  possibly  have  forgotten  the  usur- 
pation of  that  prince  upon  their  freedom, 
nor  the  violent  methods  which  he  had  us'd 
in  the  compassing  of  that  vast  design:  they 
yet  remembered  his  proscriptions,  and  the 
slaughter  of  so  many  noble  Romans,  their 
defenders:  amongst  the  rest,  that  horrible 
action  of  his,  when  he  fore'd  Livia  from  the 
arms  of  her  husband,  who  was  constrain'd  to 
see  her  married,  as  Dion  relates  the  story, 
and,  biff  with  child  as  she  was,  convey'd  to 
the  bed  of  his  insulting  rival.  The  same 
Dion  Cassius  gives  us  another  instance  of 
the  crime  before  mentioned;  that  Cornelius 
Sisenna  being  reproach'd,  in  full  senate, 
with  the  licentious  conduct  of  his  wife,  re- 
turned this  answer,  that  he  had  married  her 
by  the  counsel  of  Augustus;  intimating,  says 
my  author,  that  Augustus  had  oblig'd  him  to 
that  marriage,  that  he  might,  under  that 
covert,  have  the  more  free  access  to  her. 
His  adulteries  were  still  before  their  eyes, 
but  they  must  be  patient  where  they  had  not 
power.  In  other  things  that  emperor  was 
moderate  enough:  propriety. was  generally 
secur'd;  and  tiie  people  entertain'd  with 
public  shows  and  aonatives,  to  make  them 
more  easily  digest  their  lost  liberty.  But 
Augustus,  who  was  conscious  to  himself  of 
so  many  crimes  which  he  had  committed, 
thought,  in  the  first  place,  to  provide  for 
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his  own  reputation,  by  making  an  edict 
against  lampoons  and  satires,  and  the  au- 
thors of  those  defamatory  writings  which 
my  author  Tacitus,  from  the  law-term,  calls 
famosos  libelhs. 

In  the  first  book  of  his  AnncdSy  he  gives 
the  following  account  of  it,  in  these  words: 
Primus  Augustus  cognitianem  de  famasis 
libellis,  specie  legis  efuSf  trcictavit ;  commotus 
Cassii  Severi  libidine,  qua  viros  fceminasque 
Ulustres,  procacibus  scriptis  diffamaverat. 
Thus  in  English:  **  Augustus  was  the  first 
who  under  the  color  of  that  law  took  cog- 
nizance of  lampoons,  being  provok'd  to  it 
by  the  petulancy  of  Cassius  Severus,  who 
had  def  am'd  many  illustrious  persons  of  both 
sexes  in  his  writings."  The  law  to  which 
Tacitus  refers  was  Lex  IcescB  MajestcUis ; 
conmionly  call'd,  for  the  sake  of  brevity, 
Majestas ;  or,  as  we  say,  high  treason.  He 
means  not  that  this  law  had  not  been  en- 
acted formerly:  for  it  had  been  made  by  the 
Decemviri,  and  was  inscrib'd  amongst  the 
rest  in  the  Twelve  Tables;  to  prevent  the 
aspersion  of  the  Roman  majesty,  either  of 
the  people  themselves,  or  their  religion, 
or  their  magistrates:  and  the  infringement 
of  it  was  capital;  that  is,  the  offender  was 
whipp'd  to  death  with  the  yo^ce^,  which  were 
borne  before  their  chief  officers  of  Rome. 
But  Augustus  was  the  first  who  restor'd 
that  intermitted  law.  By  the  words,  under 
color  of  that  law,  he  insinuates  that  Augus- 
tus caus'd  it  to  be  executed,  on  pretense  of 
those  libels  which  were  written  by  Cassius 
Severus  against  the  nobility;  but,  in  truth,  to 
save  himself  from  such  defamatory  verses. 
Suetonius  likewise  makes  mention  of  it 
thus:  Sparsos  de  se  in  curia  famosos  libellos, 
nee  expavii^  et  magna  cura  redarguit.  Ac  ne 
requisitis  quidem  auctoribusy  id  modo  censuity 
cognoscendum  posthac  de  iis  qui  libellos  aut 
carmina  ad  infamiam  cujuspiam  sub  alieno 
nomine  edant.  **  Augustus  was  not  afraid  of 
libels,"  sajrs  that  author;  "yet  he  took  all 
care  imagmable  to  have  them  answer'd;  and 
then  decreed,  that  for  the  time  to  come  the 
authors  of  them  should  be  punish'd."  But 
Aurelius  makes  it  yet  more  clear,  according 
to  my  sense,  that  this  emperor  for  his  own 
sake  durst  not  permit  them:  FecU  id  Au- 
gustus in  speciem^  et  quasi  gratificaretw  po- 
pulo  Romanoy  et  primoribus  urbis  ;  sed  revera 
ut  sibi  consuierei :  nam  hdbuit  in  animo,  com- 
primere  nisniam  quorundam  procacitaiem  in 


loquen€U>,  a  qua  nee  ipse  exemptusfuit.  Nam 
suo  nomine  compescere  erat  invidiosumy  sub 
alieno  facile  et  utile.  Ergo  specie  legis  trac- 
tavit,  quasi  populi  Romani  majestas  infama- 
retur.  This,  I  think,  is  a  sufficient  comment 
on  that  passage  of  Tacitus.  I  will  add  only 
by  the  way,  that  the  whole  family  of  the 
Caesars,  and  all  their  relations,  were  included 
in  the  law;  because  the  majesty  of  the  Ro- 
mans, in  the  time  of  the  empire,  was  wholly 
in  that  house;  omnia  Ccesar  erat:  they  were 
all  accounted  sacred  who  belonged  to  him. 
As  for  Cassius  Severus,  he  was  contempo- 
rary with  Horace;  and  was  the  same  poet 
against  whom  he  writes  in  his  Epodes^  un- 
der this  title,  In  Cassium  Severum  maledicum 
poetam  ;  perhaps  intending  to  kill  two  crows, 
according  to  our  proverb,  with  one  stone, 
and  revenge  both  himself  and  his  emperor 
together. 

From  hence  I  may  reasonably  conclude, 
that  Augustus,  who  was  not  altogether  so 
good  as  he  was  wise,  had  some  by-respect  in 
the  enacting  of  this  law;  for  to  do  anything 
for  nothing  was  not  his  maxim.  Horace,  as 
he  was  a  courtier,  complied  with  the  inter- 
est of  his  master;  and,  avoiding  the  lashing 
of  greater  crimes,  confln'd  himself  to  the 
ridiculing  of  petty  vices  and  common  fol- 
lies; excepting  only  some  reserv'd  cases,  in 
his  Odes  and  Epodes,  of  his  own  particular 
quarrels,  which  either  with  permission  of 
the  magistrate,  or  without  it,  every  man  will 
revenge,  tho'  I  say  not  that  he  should;  for 
prior  Icesit  is  a  good  excuse  in  the  civil  law, 
if  Christianity  had  not  taught  us  to  forgive. 
However,  he  was  not  the  proper  man  to 
arraign  great  vices,  at  least  if  the  stories 
which  we  hear  of  him  are  true,  that  he  prao- 
tic'd  some,  which  I  will  not  here  mention, 
out  of  honor  to  him.  It  was  not  for  a  Cio- 
dius  to  accuse  adulterers,  especially  when 
Augustus  was  of  that  number;  so  that  tho' 
his  age  was  not  exempted  from  the,  worst  of 
villainies,  there  was  no  freedom  left  to  repre- 
hend them,  by  reason  of  the  edict;  and  our 
poet  was  not  fit  to  represent  them  in  an  odi- 
ous character,  because  himself  was  dipp'd  in 
the  same  actions.  Upon  this  account,  with- 
out farther  insisting  on  the  different  tem- 
pers of  Juvenal  and  Horace,  I  conclude,  that 
the  subjects  which  Horace  chose  for  satire 
are  of  a  lower  nature  than  those  of  which 
Juvenal  has  written. 

Thus  I  have  treated,  in  a  new  method,  the 
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comparison  betwixt  Horace,  Juvenal,  and 
Persius;  somewhat  of  their  particular  man- 
ner belonging  to  all  of  them  is  yet  remain- 
ing to  be  consider'd.  Persius  was  grave,  and 
particularly  opposed  his  gravity  to  lewdness, 
which  was  the  predominant  vice  in  Nero's 
court  at  the  time  when  he  publish'd  his  Sat- 
ires, which  was  before  that  emperor  fell 
into  the  excess  of  cruelty.  Horace  was  a 
mild  admonisher,  a  court  satirist,  fit  for  the 
gentle  times  of  Augustus,  and  more  fit,  for 
the  reasons  which  I  have  already  g^ven. 
Juvenal  was  as  proper  for  his  times,  as  they 
for  theirs;  his  was  an  age  that  deserv'd  a 
more  severe  chastisement;  vices  were  more 
gross  and  open,  more  flagitious,  more  en- 
courag'd  by  the  example  of  a  tyrant,  and 
more  protected  by  his  authority.  Therefore, 
wheresoever  Juvenal  mentions  Nero,  he 
means  Domitian,  whom  he  dares  not  attack 
in  his  own  person,  but  scourges  him  by 
proxy.  Heinsius  urges  in  praise  of  Horace, 
that,  according  to  the  ancient  art  and  law  of 
satire,  it  should  be  nearer  to  comedy  than  to 
tragedy;  not  declaiming  against  vice,  but 
only  laughing  at  it.  Either  Persius  nor 
Juvenal  were  ipiorant  of  this,  for  they  had 
both  studied  m>race.  And  the  thin^  itself 
is  plainly  true.  But  as  they  had  read  Hor- 
ace, th^  had  likewise  read  Lucilius,  of 
whom  Persius  says,  secuit  urbemj  et  genu- 
inum  fregit  in  illis ;  meaning  Mutius  and 
Lapus;  aiid  Juvenal  also  mentions  him  in 
these  words:  Ense  velut  stncto,  quoties  Lu- 
cilius ardens  in/remuit,  &c.  So  that  they 
thought  the  imitation  of  Lucilius  was  more 
proper  to  their  purpose  than  that  of  Horace. 
"  They  changed  satire,"  says  Holyday,  "  but 
they  chang'd  it  for  the  better;  for  the  busi- 
ness being  to  reform  great  vices,  chastise- 
ment goes  farther  than  admonition;  whereas 
a  perpetual  grin,  like  that  of  Horace,  does 
rather  anger  than  amend  a  man.'* 

Thus  far  that  learned  critic,  Barten  Holy- 
(iay,  whose  interpretation  and  illustrations 
of  Juvenal  are  as  excellent,  as  the  verse  of 
his  translation  and  his  English  are  lame  and 
pitiful.  For  't  is  not  enough  to  give  us  the 
meaning  of  a  poet,  which  I  acknowledge  him 
to  have  perform'd  most  faithfully,  but  he 
must  also  imitate  his  genius  and  his  num- 
bers, as  far  as  the  Engush  will  come  up  to 
the  elegance  of  the  original.  In  few  words, 
'tis  oidy  for  a  poet  to  translate  a  poet. 
Holyday  and  Stapyiton  had  not  enough  con- 


sider'd  this,  when  they  attempted  Juvenal: 
but  I  forbear  reflections;  only  I  beg  leave 
to  take  notice  of  this  sentence,  where  Holy- 
day  says:  *<  A  perpetual  grin,  like  that  of 
Horace,  rather  angers  than  amends  a  man." 
I  cannot  give  him  up  the  manner  of  Horace 
in  low  satire  so  easily.    Let  the  chastise- 
ments of  Juvenal  be  never  so  necessary  for       \ 
his  new  kind  of  satire;  let  him  declaim  as^  /  / 
wittily  and  sharply  as  he  pleases;  yet  stillV  / 
thf  "^^'^g*^  **"^  xv_^°f  ^'^^"fttrf^  ti>Tii*hf^fff  of  sat-  1  I 
jnfine  raillery.   This,  my  Lord,  /j  1 


IS  your  partnnimr  talent,  to  which  evenf 
Juvenal  could  not  arrive.  'T  is  not  reading, 
't  is  not  imitation  of  an  author,  which  can 
produce  this  fineness;  it  must  be  inborn;  it 
must  proceed  from  a  genius,  and  particular 
way  of  thinking,  whi<3i  is  not  to  be  taught; 
and  therefore  not  to  be  imitated  by  him  who 
has  it  not  from  nature.  How  easy  it  is  to  calF 
rogue  and  villain,  and  that  wittily  I  But  how 
hard  to  make  a  man  appear  a  fool,  a  block- 
head, or  a  knave,  without  using  any  of  those 
opprobrious  terms  I   To  spare  the  grossness 
of  the  names,  and  to  do  the  thing  yet  more 
severely,  is  to  draw  a  full  face,  and  to  make 
the  nose  and  cheeks  stand  out,  and  yet  not 
to  employ  any  depth  of  shadowing.  This  is 
the  mystery  of  that  noble  trade,  which  yet 
no  master  can  teach  to  his  apprentice;  he 
may  give  the  rules,  but  the  scholar  is  never 
the  nearer  in  his  practice.  Neither  is  it  true,  | 
that  this  fineness  of  raillery  is  offensive.  A  I 
witty  man  is  tickled  while  he  is  hurt  in  this  I 
manner,  and  a  fool  feels  it  not.  The  occasion  I 
of  an  offense  m^  possibly  be  given,  but  he 
cannot  take  it.   If  it  be  granted,  that  in  ef- 
fect this  way  does  more  mischief;  that  a  man 
is  secretly  wounded,  and  tho'  he  be  not  sen- 
sible himself,  yet  the  malicious  world  will 
find  it  for  him ;  yet  there  is  still  a  vast  differ-  "I 
ence  betwixt  the  slovenly  butchering  of  a  I 
man,  and  the  fineness  of  a  stroke  that  sepa-   I 
rates  the  head  from  tbe  body,  and  leaves  it  J 
standing  in  itsplace.   A  man  may  be  cap- 
able, as  Jack  E^tch's  wife  said  of  his  ser- 
vant, of  a  plain  piece  of  work,  a  bare  hang- 
ing; but  to  make  a  malefactor  die  sweetly, 
was  only  belonging  to  her  husband.   I  wish 
I  could  apply  it  to  myself,  if  the  reader 
would  be  kind  enough  to  think  it  belongs  to 
me.  The  character  of  Zimri  in  mj  Absalom''^ 
is,  in  my  opinion,  worth  the  whole  poem:  't  is  1 
not  bloody,  but  'tis  ridiculous  enough;  and    t 
he  for  whom  it  was  intended  was  too  witty  ^ 
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t  it  as  an  injury.    If  I  had  raiPd, 
have  snffer'd  for  it  justly;  but  I 


1 


to  resent 
I  might 

managed  mv  own  work  more  happily,  per- 
haps more  dezt'rously.  I  avoided  the  men- 
tion of  great-crimes,  and  applied  myself  to 
the  representing  of  blind  sides,  and  little 
extravagancies;  to  which,  the  wittier  a  man 
is,  he  is  generally  the  more  obnoxious.  It 
succeeded  as  I  wiish'd;  the  jest  went  round, 
and  he  was  laugh'd  at  in  his  turn  who  began 
the  frolic. 

And  thus,  my  Lord,  you  see  I  have  pre- 
ferr'd  the  manner  of  Horace,  and  of  your 
Lordship,  in  this  kind  of  satire,  to  that  of 
JuvenaC  and,  I  think,  reasonably.  Holyday 
ought  not  to  have  arraigned  so  great  an  au- 
thor for  that  which  was  his  excellency  and 
hiB  merit;  or  if  he  did,  on  such  a  palpable 
mistake,  he  might  expect  that  some  one 
might  possibly  arise,  either  in  his  own  time, 
or  after  him,  to  rectify  his  error,  and  restore 
to  Horace  that  commendation  of  which  he 
has  so  unjustly  robb'd  him.  And  let  the 
manes  of  Juvenal  forgive  me,  if  I  say  that 
this  way  of  Horace  was  the  best  for  amend- 
ing manners,  as  it  is  the  most  difficult. 
His  was  an  ense  rescmdmdum  ;  but  that  of 
Horace  was  a  pleasant  cure,  with  all  the 
limbs  preserv'd  entire;  and,  as  our  mounte- 
banks tell  us  in  their  bills,  without  keeping 
the  patient  within-doors  for  a  day.  W  hat 
they  promise  only,  Horace  has  effectually 
peiform'd:  yet  I  contradict  not  the  propo- 
sition which  I  formerly  advanc'd.  Juvenal's 
times  requir'd  a  more  painful  kind  of  oper- 
ation; but  if  he  had  liv'd  in  the  age  of 
Horace,  I  must  needs  a£Brm  that  he  had  it 
not  about  him.  He  took  the  method  which 
was  prescribed  him  by  his  own  genius,  which 
was  sharp  and  eager;  he  comd  not  rally, 
but  he  could  declaim;  and  as  his  provo- 
cations were  great,  he  has  reveng'd  them 
tragically.  TUs  notwithstanding,  I  am  to 
say  anollier  word,  which,  as  true  as  it  is, 
will  yet  displease  the  partial  admirers  of 
our  Horace.  I  have  hinted  it  before,  but 
't  is  time  for  me  now  to  speak  more  plainly. 

This  manner  of  Horace  is  indeed  the  best; 
but  Horace  has  not  executed  it  altogether 
BO  happily,  at  least  not  often.  The  manner 
of  Juvenal  is  confess'd  to  be  inferior  to  the 
former,  but  Juvenal  has  exceU'd  him  in  his 
performance.  Juvenal  has  rail'd  more  wit- 
tily than  Horace  has  rallied.  Horace  means 
to  make  his  reader  laugh,  but  he  is  not  sure 


tof  his  experiment.  Juvenal  always  intends 
Ito  move  your  indignation,  and  he  always 
{jt)rings  about  his  purpose.  Horace,  for  aught 
I  know,  might  have  tickled  the  people  of 
his  age;  but  amongst  the  modems  he  is  not 
so  successful.  They  who  say  he  entertains 
so  pleasantly  may  perhaps  value  themselves 
on  the  quickness  of  their  own  understand- 
ings, that  they  can  see  a  jest  farther  off  than 
other  men.  lliey  may  find  occasion  of  laugh- 
ter in  the  wit-battle  of  the  two  buffoons, 
Sarmentus  and  Cicerrus;  and  hold  their 
sides  for  fear  of  burstinfiN  when  Rupilius 
and  Persius  are  scolding.  For  my  own  part, 
I  can  only  like  the  characters  of  all  four, 
which  are  judiciously  given;  but  for  my 
heart  I  cannot  so  much  as  smile  at  their 
insipid  raillery.  I  see  not  why  Persius  should 
call  upon  Brutus  to  revenge  him  on  his 
adversary;  and  that  because  he  had  kill'd 
Julius  Csesar,  for  endeavoring  to  be  a  king, 
therefore  he  should  be  desir*d  to  murther 
Rupilius,  only  because  his  name  was  Mr. 
Kine.  A  miserable  clench,  in  my  opinion, 
for  Horace  to  record:  I  have  heard  hon- 
est Mr.  Swan  make  many  a  better,  and 
yet  have  had  the  grace  to  hold  my  counte- 
nance. But  it  may  be  puns  were  then  in 
fashion,  as  they  were  wit  in  the  sermons 
of  the  last  age,  and  in  the  court  of  King 
Charles  the  Second.  I  am  sorry  to  say  i^ 
for  the  sake  of  Horace;  but  certain  it  is,  he 
has  no  fine  palate  who  can  feed  so  heartily 
on  garbidge. 

But  I  have  already  wearied  myself,  and 
doubt  not  but  I  have  tir'd  your  Lorddiip*s 
patience,  with  this  Ions,  rambling,  and,  I 
fear,  trivial  discourse.  Upon  the  one  half 
of  the  merits,  that  is,  pleasure,  I  cannot  but 
conclude  that  Juvenal  was  the  better  sat- 
irist. They  who  will  descend  into  his  par- 
ticular praises  may  find  them  at  larg^  in 
the  Dissertation  of  the  learned  Rigaltias  to 
Thuanus.  As  for  Persius,  I  have  g^ven  the 
reasons  why  I  think  him  inferior  to  both  of 
them;  yet  I  have  one  thing  to  add  on  that 
subject. 

Barten  Holyday,  who  translated  both 
Juvenal  and  Persius,  has  made  this  distinc- 
tion betwixt  them,  which  is  no  less  true 
than  witty;  that  in  Persius  the  difficulty  is 
to  find  a  meaning,  in  Juvenal  to  choose  a 
meaning:  so  crabbed  is  Persius,  and  so  co- 
pious is  Juvenal;  so  much  the  understand- 
ing is  employed  in  one,  and  so  much  the 
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judgment  in  the  other;  so  difficult  it  is  to 
And  any  sense  in  the  f  ormer,  and  the  best 
sense  of  the  hitter. 

If,  on  the  other  side,  any  one  suppose  I 
have  commended  Horace  below  his  merit, 
when  I  haye  allow'd  him  but  the  second 
place,  I  desire  him  to  consider,  if  JuTcnal, 
a  man  of  excellent  natural  endowments, 
besides  the  advantages  of  dilis^nce  and 
study,  and  coming  after  him,  and  building 
upon  his  foundations,  might  not  probably, 
with  all  these  helps,  surpass  lum;  and 
whether  it  be  any  dishonor  to  Horace  to  be 
thus  surpassed,  since  no  art  or  science  is  at 
once  begun  and  perfected,  but  that  it  must 
pass  first  thro'  many  hands,  and  even  thro' 
seyeral  ages.  If  Lucilius  coidd  add  to  En- 
nius,  and  Horace  to  Lucilius,  why,  without 
any  diminution  to  the  fame  of  Horace, 
might  not  Juvenal  give  the  last  perfection 
to  that  work  ?  Or  rather,  what  disreputa- 
tion is  it  to  Horace,  that  Juvenal  excels  in 
the  tragical  satire,  as  Horace  does  in  the 
comical  ?  I  have  read  over  attentively  both 
Heinsius  and  Dacier,  in  their  commenda- 
tions of  Horace;  but  I  can  find  no  more  in 
either  of  them,  for  the  preference  of  him 
to  Juvenal,  than  the  instructive  part;  the 
part  of  wisdom,  and  not  that  of  pleasure; 
which,  therefore,  is  here  alldw'd  him,  not- 
withstEmding  what  Scaliger  and  Rigaltius 
have  pleaded  to  the  contrary  for  Juvenal. 
And,  to  shew  I  am  impartial,  I  will  here 
translate  what  Dacier  has  said  on  that  sub- 
ject: 

**  I  cannot  g^ve  a  more  just  idea  of  the 
two  books  of  Satires  made  by  Horace,  than 
bycomparin|^  them  to  the  statues  of  the 
Sileni,  to  which  Alcibiades  compares  Soc- 
rates in  the  Symposium.  They  were  figures 
which  had  nothing  of  agreeable,  nothing  of 
beauty,  on  their  outside;  but  when  any  one 
took  Uie  pains  to  open  them,  and  search  into 
them,  he  there  found  the  figures  of  all  the 
deities.  So,  in  the  shape  tl^t  Horace  pre- 
sents himself  to  us  in  his  Satires,  we  see 
nothing,  at  the  first  view,  which  deserves  our 
attention:  it  seems  that  he  is  rather  an 
amusement  for  children,  than  for  the  seri- 
ous consideration  of  men.  But,  when  we 
take  away  his  crust,  and  that  which  hides 
him  from  our  sight,  when  we  discover  him 
to  the  bottom,  then  we  find  all  the  divinities 
in  a  full  assembly;  that  is  to  say,  all  the  vir- 
tues which  ought  to  be  the  continual  exercise 


of  those  who  seriously  endeavor  to  correct 
their  vices." 

'T  is  eas  V  to  observe,  that  Dacier,  in  this 
noble  similitude,  has  confin'd  the  praise  of 
his  author  wholly  to  the  instructive  part;  the 
conmiendation  turns  on  this,  and  so  does 
that  which  follows: 

**  In  these  two  books  of  satire,  't  is  the 
business  of  Horace  to  instruct  us  how  to 
combat  our  vices,  to  regulate  our  pas- 
sions, to  follow  nature,  to  give  bounds  to 
our  desires,  to  distinguish  betwixt  truth  and 
falsehood,  and  betwixt  our  conceptions  of 
things,  and  things  themselves;  to  come  back 
from  our  prejudicate  opinions,  to  under- 
stand exacuy  the  princijues  and  motives  of 
all  our  actions;  and  to  avoid  the  ridicule 
into  which  all  men  necessarily  fall,  who  are 
intoxicated  with  those  notions  which  they 
have  receiv'd  from  their  masters,  and  which 
they  obstinately  retain,  without  examining 
whether  or  no  they  are  founded  on  right  Rea- 
son. 

*<  In  a  word,  he  labors  to  render  us  happy 
in  Isolation  to  ourselves;  agreeable  and  faith- 
ful to  our  friends;  and  discreet,  serviceable, 
and  well-bred,  in  relation  to  those  with  whom 
we  are  oblig'd  to  live,  and  to  converse.  To 
make  his  figpires  intelligible,  to  conduct  his 
readers  thro'  the  labyrinth  of  some  perplex'd 
sentence,  or  obscure  parenthesis,  is  no  great 
matter;  and,  as  Epictetus  says,  there  is  no- 
thing of  beauty  in  all  this,  or  what  is  worthy 
of  a  prudent  man.  The  principal  business, 
and  which  is  of  most  importance  to  us,  is 
to  shew  the  use,  the  reason,  and  the  proof 
of  his  precepts. 

"  They  who  endeavor  not  to  correct  them-' 
selves  according  to  so  exact  a  model,  are 
just  like  the  patients  who  have  open  before 
them  a  book  of  admirable  receipts  for  their 
diseases,  and  please  themselves  with  read- 
ing it,  without  comprehending  the  nature  of 
the  remedies,  or  how  to  apply  them  to  their 
cure." 

Let  Horace  go  off  with  these  encomiums, 
which  he  has  so  well  deserv'd. 

To  conclude  the  contention  betwixt  our 
three  poets,  I  will  use  the  words  of  Virgil, 
in  his  fifth  jEneid,  where  iEneas  proposes 
the  rewards  of  the  foot  race  to  the  three 
first  who  should  reach  the  goal: 

tres  prcemia  primi 

AcdpietU^flavaque  caput  nectentur  oliva. 
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Let  these  three  ancients  be  preferr'd  to 
all  the  modems,  as  first  arriving  at  the  goal; 
let  them  all  be  crown'd,  as  victors,  with 
the  wreath  that  properly  belongs  to  satire; 
but,  after  that,  with  this  distinction  amongst 
themselves: 

Primus  equum  phdUris  insignem  victor  habeto :  — 

let  Juvenal  ride  first  in  triumph: 

Alter  Amaxoniam  pharetraniy  pUnamque  sagittis 
Tkreiciisj  lato  quam  circumplectittir  auro 
BcUteus,  et  tereti  subnectit  Jibula  gemma :  — 

let  Horace,  who  is  the  second,  and  but  just 
the  second,  carry  off  the  quivers  and  the 
arrows,  as  the  badges  of  his  satire,  and  the 
golden  belt,  and  the  diamond  button: 

Tertim  Argdico  hoc  clypeo  contentut  abito :  — 

and  let  Fersius,  the  last  of  the  first  three 
worthies,  be  contented  with  this  Grecian 
shield,  and  with  victory,  not  only  over  all 
the  Grecians,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  Ro- 
man satire,  but  over  all  tiie  modems  in  suc- 
ceeding ages,  excepting  Boileau  and  your 
LordsUp. 

And  ihuB  I  have  given  the  history  of  sat- 
ire, and  deriv'd  it  as  far  as  from  Ennius  to 
your  Lordship;  that  is,  from  its  first  rudi- 
ments of  barbarity  to  its  last  polishing  and 
perfection;  which  is,  with  Virgil,  in  his  ad- 
dress to  Augustus: 

nomenfama  totjerre  per  annosy 

Tithtmi  prima  quot  abest  ab  origins  Ccuar, 

I  said  only  from  Ennius;  but  I  may 
safely  carry  it  higher,  as  far  as  Livius  An- 
dronicus;  who,  as  I  have  said  formerly, 
taught  the  first  play  at  Rome,  in  the  year  ab 
urbe  condita  514.  I  have  since  desir'd  my 
leam'd  friend,  Mr.  Maid  well,  to  compute  the 
difference  of  times  betwixt  Aristophanes 
and  Livius  Andronicus;  and  he  assures  me, 
from  the  best  chronologers,  that  PltUuSf  the 
last  of  Aristophanes  his  plays,  was  repre- 
sented at  Athens,  in  the  year  of  the  97th 
Olympiad,  which  agrees  with  the  year  urbis 
conditcR  364.  So  that  the  difference  of  years 
betwixt  Aristophanes  and  Andronicus  is 
150;  from  whence  I  have  probably  deduced, 
that  Livius  Andronicus,  who  was  a  Grecian, 
had  read  the  plays  of  the  Old  Comedy,  which 
were  satirical,  and  also  of  the  New;  for 
Menander  was  fifty  years  before  him,  which 
must  needs  be  a  great  light  to  him  in  his 


own  plays,  that  were  of  the  satirical  nature. 
That  the  Romans  had  farces  before  thi^  't  is 
true;  but  then  they  had  no  communication 
with  Greece;  so  that  Andronicus  was  the 
first  who  wrote  after  the  manner  of  the  Old 
Comedy  in  his  plays:  he  was  imitated  by 
Ennius,  about  thirtv  years  afterwards.  Tho' 
the  former  writ  fables,  the  latter,  speaking 
properly,  began  the  Roman  satire;  acooid- 
mg  to  that  description  which  Juvenal  gives 
of  it  in  his  First : 

Qaicquid  agunt  hominesj  votutn,.  timor,  ira,  vo- 

Itqftas, 
Gaudia,  discwrsus,  nostri  est  farrago  libellu 

This  is  that  in  which  I  have  made  bold  to 
differ  from  Casaubon,  Rigaltius,  Dacier,  and 
indeed  from  all  the  modem  critics,  that  not 
Ennius,  but  Andronicus  was  the  first;  who, 
'by  the  Archcea  Comaedia  of  the  Greeks, 
added  many  beauties  to  the  first  rude  and 
barbarous  Koman  satire:  which  sort  of 
poem,  tho'  we  had  not  deriv'd  from  Rome, 
yet  nature  teaches  it  mankind  in  all  ages, 
and  in  every  country. 

'T  is  but  necessary,  that  after  so  much  has 
been  said  of  satire,  some  definition  of  it 
should  be  given.  Heinsius,  in  his  Dissert^M- 
tions  on  Horace,  makes  it  for  me,  in  these 
ords:  ''  Satire  is  a  kind  of  poetry,  without 
series  of  action,  invented  for  the  purging 
of  our  minds;  in  which  human  vices,  igno- 
ice,  and  errors,  and  all  things  besides, 
which  are  produc'd  from  them  in  every 
man,  are  severely  reprehended;  partly  dra- 
matically, partly  simply,  and  sometimes  in 
iboth  kinds  of  speakinf^;  but,  for  the  most 
part,  fig^uratively,  and  occultly;  consisting 
in  a  low  familiar  way,  chiefly  in  a  sharp  and 
pungent  manner  of  sp^eh^  -btiFpartiy,  also, 
ma  facetious  and  civil  way  of  jesting;  by 
S^hich  either  hatred,  or  laughter,  or  mdig> 
Uiation  is  mov'd."  —  Where  I  cannot  but 
pbserve,  that  this  obscure  and  perplex'd 
aefinition,  or  rather  description,  of  satire, 
1^  wholly  accommodated  to  the  Horatian 
\^ay;  and  excluding  the  works  of  Juvenal 
,4nd  Persius,  as  foreign  from  that  kind  of 
^oem.  The  clause  in  the  beginning  of  it, 
^oitJiotit  a  series  of  actum,  distinguishes  sat- 
ire properly  from  stageplays,  which  are  all 
of  one  action,  and  one  continued  series  of 
action.  The  end  or  scope  of  satire  is  to 
purge  the  passions;  so  far  it  is  common  to 
the  satires  of  Juvenal  and  Persius.   The  rest 
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which  follows  IB  also  generally  belonging 
all  three;  till  he  comes  upon  ns,  with'^ 
excluding  clause,  consisting  in  a  low  Jam 
iQgyjgfycecA,  which^is  the  proper  characler| 
of  Horace  fsmd  from  which  the  other  two,' 
for  their  honor  be  it  spoken,  are  far  distant. 
But  how  come  lowness  of  style,  and  the 
familiarity  of  words,  to  be  so  much  the 
propriety  of  satire,  that  without  them  a  poet 
can  be  no  more  a  satirist,  than  without 
risibility  he  can  be  a  man  ?  Is  the  fault  of 
Horace  to  be  made  the  virtue  and  standing 
role  of  this  poem  ?  Is  the  grande  sophos 
of  Persios,  and  the  sublimity  of  Juvenal, 
to  be  circumscrib'd  with  the  meanness  of 
words  and  vulgarity  of  expression?  If 
Horace  refus'd  the  pains  of  numbers,  and 
the  loftiness  of  figures,  aife  they  bound  to 
follow  so  ill  a  precedent  ?  Let  him  walk 
afoot,  with  his  pad  in  his  hand,  for  his  own 
pleasure;  but  let  not  them  be  accounted  no 
poets,  who  choose  to  mount,  and  shew  their 
horsemanship.  Holyday  is  not  afraid  to  say, 
that  there  was  never  such  a  fall,  as  from 
his  Odes  to  his  Satires,  and  that  he,  inju- 
rionsly  to  himself,  untun'd  his  harp.  The 
majestic  way  of  Fersius  and  Juvenal  was 
new  when  they  began  it,  but  't  is  old  to 
us;  and  what  poems  have  not,  with  time, 
receiVd  an  alteration  in  their  fashion  ? 
"  Which  alteration,"  says  Holyday,  "  is  to 
aftertimes  as  good  a  warrant  as  the  first." 
Has  not  Yir^  chang'd  the  mannenk^of 
Homer's  heroes  in  his  jEneisf  Certainly 
he  has,  and  for  jtljebetter:  for  Virgil's  jii 
age  was  more  civiUz^,  and  better  bred;\ 
and  he  wririWCordiBg  to  the  politeness  of 
Borne,  undec  the  reign  of  Augustus  Ceesar,  ^  ^ 
not  to  the  rudeness  of  Agamemnon^s  age,^ 
or  the  times  of  Homer.  Why  should  we 
offer  to  confine  free  spirits  to  one  form,i 
when  we  cannot  so  much  as  confine  ourl 
bodies  to  one  fashion  of  apparel  ?  Wouldl 
not  Donne's  Satires^  which  abound  with  sol 
much  wit,  appear  more  charming,  if  he  hadj 
taken  care  of  his  words,  and  of  his  num-' 
bers  ?  But  he  f  ollow'd  Horace  so  very  close, 
that  of  necessity  he  must  fall  with  him; 
and  I  may  safely  say  it  of  this  present  ag^, 
that  if  we  are  not  so  great  wits  as  Donne, 
jet  certainly  we  are  better  poets.  ^ 

But  I  have  said  enough,  and  it  may  be 
too  much,  on  this  subject.  Will  your  Lord- 
ship be  pleas'd  to  prolong  my  audience, 
only  so  far,  till  I  tell  you  my  own  trivial 
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thoughts,  how  a  modem  satire  should  be 
[made.  I  wiU  not  deviate  in  the  least  from 
"the  precepts  and  examples  of  the  ancients, 
\»^t\  wftffj  itlwiiygjpur  best  mastffls.  I  wiU  I 
only  illustrate  tii^m,  and  discover  some  of  "^^ 
the  hidden  beauties  in  their  designs,  that  we 
thereby  may  form  our  own  in  imitation  of 
them.  Will  you  please  but  to  observe,  that 
Fersius,  the  least  in  dignity  of  all  the  three, 
has  notwithstanding  been  the  first  who  has 
discovered  to  us  this  important  secret  in  the  ^1 
designing  of  a  perfect  satire  —  that  it  ought  ]  7^ 
only  to  treat  of  onesubjeQt;.to. T>e  bonfin'd f  I  y 
to  one  particular  theme  ;  or  at  least,  to  one  [x 
primjtpaI5^..."If  other  vices  occur  in  the! 
management  of  the  chief,  they  should  onlf^ 
be  transiently  lash'd,  and  not  be  insisted  on, 
so  as  to  make  the  design  double.  As  in  a 
play  of  the  English  fashion,  which  we  call  a 
tragi-comedy,  there  is  to  be  but  one  main 
design;  and  tho'  there  be  an  underplot,  or 
second  walk  of  comical  chspusters  and  ad- 
ventures, yet  they  are  subservient  to  the 
chief  fable,  carried  along  under  it,  and  help- 
ing to  it;  so  that  the  drama  may  not  seem  a 
monster  with  two  heads.  Thus,  the  Copemi- 
can  system  of  the  planets  makes  the  moon  to 
be  mov'd  by  the  motion. of  the  earth,  and 
carried  about  her  orb,  as  a  dependent  of  hers. 
Mascardi,  in  his  discourse  of  the  Doppia/a-' 
vokiy  or  double  tale  in  plays,  g^ves  an  in- 
stance of  it  in  the  famous  pastoral  of  Guarini, 
call'd  II  Pastor  Fido;  where  Corisca  and 
the  Satyr  are  the  under  parts;  yet  we  may 
observe  that  Corisca  is  brought  into  the 
body  of  the  plot,  and  made  sub^rvient  to  it. 
'T  is  certain  that  the  divine  wit  of  Horace 
was  not  ignorant  of  this  rule  —  that  a  play, 
tho'  it  consists  of  many  parts,  must  yet  be 
one  in  the  action,  and  must  drive  on  the 
accomplishment  of  one  design;  for  he  gives 
this  very  precept,  sit  quodois  simplex  duntaxat 
et  unum  ;  yet  he  seems  not  much  to  mind  it 
in  his  Satires,  many  of  them  consisting  of 
more  arguments  than  one;  and  the  second 
without  dependence  on  the  first.  Casaubon 
has  observ'd  this  before  me,  in  his  prefer- 
ence of  Fersius  to  Horace;  and  win  have 
his  own  belov'd  author  to  be  the  first  who 
found  out  and  introduc'd  this  method  of 
confining  himself  to  one  subject.  I  know 
it  may  be  urg'd  in  defense  of  Horace,  that 
this  unity  is  not  necessary;  because  the  very 
word  satura  signifies  a  dish  plentifully  stor'd 
with  all  variety  of  fruits  and  grains.   Yet 
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JuTenal,  who  calls  his  poems  9k  farragoy 
which  is  a  word  of  the  same  signification 
with  Mtura^  has  chosen  to  follow  the  same 
method  of  Persius,  and  not  of  Horace;  and 
BoUeau,  whose  example  alone  is  a  sufficient 
authority,  has  wholly  confin'd  himself,  in  all 
his  Satires,  to  this  unity  of  design.   That 
variety,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  one 
satire,  is  at  least  in  many,  written  on  sev- 
eral occasions.  And  if  variety  be  of  absolute 
I  necessity  in  every  one  of  them,  according 
I    to  the  etymologn^  of  the  word,  yet  it  maj 
S  arise  naturally  nom  one  subject,  as  it  is 
^  diversely  treated,  in  the  several  subordinate 
V  branches  of  it,  all  relating  to  the   chief. 
It   may  be    illustrated    accordingly  with 
variety  of  examples  in  the  subdivisions  of 
it,  and  with  as  many  precepts  as   there 
are  members  of  it;  which,  altogether,  may 
complete  that  oUa,  or  hotchpotch,  which  is 
properly  a  satire. 

"  Under  this  unity  of  theme,  or  subject,  is 
comprehended  another  rule  for  periecting 
the  aesign  of  true  satire.  The  poet  is  boun^ 
and  that  ex  officiOf  to  give  his  reader  some 
one  precept  ox  moral  virtue,  and  to  caution 
him  against  some  one  particular  vice  or 
folly.  Other  virtues,  subordinate  to  the 
first,  may  be  recommended  under  that  chief 
head;  and  other  vices  or  follies  may  be 
scoure'd,  besides  that  which  he  principally 
intends.  But  he  is  chiefly  to  inculcate  one 
virtue,  and  insist  on  that.  Thus  Juvenal,  in 
every  satire  excepting  the  First,  ties  him- 
self to  one  principal  instructive  point,  or  to 
the  shunning  of  moral  evil.  Even  in  the 
Sixth,  which  seems  only  an  arraignment  of 
the  whole  sex  of  womankind,  there  is  a 
.  latent  admonition  to  avoid  ill  women,  by 
shewing  how  very  few  who  are  virtuous 
and  gc^  are  to  be  found  amongst  them. 
But  this,  tho'  the  wittiest  of  all  his  satires, 
has  yet  the  least  of  truth  or  instruction  in 
4t.  He  has  run  himself  into  his  old  declam- 
atory way,  and  almost  forgotten  that  he 
was  now  setting  in  for  a  moral  poet. 

Persius  is  never  wanting  to  us  in  some 
profitable  doctrine,  and  in  exposing  the 
opposite  vices  to  it.  His  kind  of  philosophy 
is  one,  which  is  the  Stoic;  and  every  satire 
is  a  comment  on  one  particular  dog^a  of 
that  sect,  unless  we  will  except  the  First, 
which  is  against  bad  writers;  and  yet  ev'n 
there  he  forgets  not  the  precepts  of  the 
Porch.    In  general,  all  virtues  are  every- 


where to  be  prais'd  and  recommended  to 
practice;  and  all  vices  to  be  reprehended, 
and  made  either  odious  or  ridiculous;  or 
else  there  is  a  fundamental  error  in  the 
whole  desi^. 

I  have  already  declar'd  who  are  the  only 
persons  that  are  the  adequate  object  of 
private  satire,  and  who  they  are  that  may 
properly  be  expos'd  by  name  for  public 
examples  of  vices  and  follies;  and  there- 
fore 1  will  trouble  your  Lordship  no  farther 
'  with  them.  Of  the  best  and  finest  manner 
\of  satire,  I  have  said  enough  in  the  oompar- 
Jison  betwixt  Juvenal  and  Horace:  't  is  that 
^harp,  well-manner'd  way  of  laughing  a 
ffoUy  out  of  countenance,  of  which  your 
Cordship  is  the  best  master  in  this  age.  I 
will  proceed  to  the  versification  which  is 
most  proper  for  it,  and  add  somewhat  to 
'^lat  I  have  said  already  on  that  subject 
'^e  sort  of  verse  which  is  ca^^dhurlesque,^ 
insisting  of  eight  syllablesfOTtMir  feet, 
that  which  our  excellent  Hudibras  has 
chosen.  I  ought  to  have  mention'd  him 
before,  when  I  spoke  of  Donne;  but  by  a 
slip  of  an  old  man's  memory  he  was  forgot- 
ten. The  worth  of  his  poem  is  too  well 
known  to  need  my  commendation,  and  he 
is  above  my  censure.  His  satire  is  of  the 
Varmnian  kind,  tho'  unmix'd  with  prose.  . 
The  cnoice  of  his  numbers  is  suitable  enough 
to  his  design,  as  he  has  manag'd  it;  but  in 
any  other  hand,  the  shortness  of  his  verse, 
and  the  quick  returns  of  rhyme,  had  debas'd 
the  dignity  of  style.  And  besides,  the  dou- 
ble rhyme  (a  necessary  companion  of  bur- 
lesque writing)  is  not  so  proper  for  manly 
satire;    for  it  turns  earnest  too  much  to 

1'est,  and  g^ves  us  a  boyish  kind  of  pleasure, 
t  tickles  awkwardly  with  a  kind  of  pain, 
to  the  best  sort  of  readers:  we  are  pleas'd 
ungratefully,  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  against 
our  liking.  We  thank  him  not  for  giving  us 
that  unseasonable  delight,  when  we  know 
he  could  have  g^ven  us  a  better,  and  more 
solid.  He  might  have  left  that  task  to 
others,  who,  not  being  able  to  pnt  in 
thought,  can  only  make  us  grin  with  the 
excrescence  of  a  word  of  two  or  three  syl- 
lables in  the  close.  'T  is,  indeed,  below  so 
great  a  master  to  make  use  of  such  a  little 
instrument.  But  his  good  sense  is  perpetu- 
ally shining  thro'  all  he  writes;  it  affords 
us  not  the  time  of  finding  faults.  We  pass 
thro'  the  levity  of  his  rhyme,  and  are  im- 
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mediately  carried  into  some  admirable  use- 
ful thought.  After  all,  he  has  chosen  this 
kind  of  verse,  and  has  written  the  best  in  it ; 
and  had  he  taken  another,  he  would  always 
have  excell'd:  as  we  say  of  a  court  favorite, 
that  whatsoever  his  office  be,  he  still  makes 
it  uppermost,  and  most  beneficial  to  him- 
self. 

The  qidckuess  of  your  imagination,  m| 
Lord,  has  already  prevented  me;  and  yoi 
know  beforehand,  that  I  would  prefer  th< 
verse  of  ten  syllables,  which  we  call  the 
English  heroic,  to  that  of  eight.  This  is. 
truly  my  opinion;  for  this  sort  of  number 
is  more  roomy:  the  thought  can  turn  it- 
self with  greater  ease  in  a  larp^r  compass. 
When  the  rhyme  comes  too  thick  upon  us, 
it  straitens  the  expression ;  we  are  thinking 
of  the  close,  when  we  should  be  employ'? 
in  adorning  the  thought.  It  makes  a  poet 
^iddy  with  turning  in  a  space  too  narrow 
for  lus  ima^^ination ;  he  loses  many  beauties, 
without  gaming  one  advJS&tage;^Jt^  a  bur- 
lesque ^^UTOThwre-already  concluded  to 
be  none;   or,  if  it  were,  'tis  more  easily 

rchas'd  in  ten  syllables  than  in  eight, 
both  occasions  't  is  as  in  a  tennis  court, 
when  the  strokes  of  greater  force  are  given, 
when  we  strike  out  and  play  at  length. 
Tassoni  and  Boileau  have  left  us  the  best 
examples  of  this  way,  in  the  Secchia  Rapita, 
and  the  Lutrin  ;  and  next  them  Merlin  Coc- 
eaius  in  his  Baldus,  I  will  speak  onl^  of 
the  two  former,  because  the  last  is  written 
in  Latin  verse.  The  Secchia  Rapita  is  an 
Italian  poem,  a  satire  of  the  Yarronian  kind. 
Tis  written  in  the  stanza  of  eight,  which 
is  their  measure  for  heroic  verse.  The 
words  are  stately,  the  numbers  smooth,  the 
torn  both  of  thoughts  and  words  is  happy. 
The  first  six  lines  of  the  stanza  seem  majes- 
tical  and  severe;  but  the  two  last  turn  them 
all  into  a  pleasant  ridicule.  Boileau,  if  I  am 
not  much  deceiv'd,  has  modeFd  from  hence 
his  famous  Lutrin.  He  had  read  the  bur- 
lesque poetry  of  Scarron  with  some  kind 
of  indignation,  as  witty  as  it  was,  and  found 
nothing  in  France  that  was  worthy  of  his 
imitation  ;  but  he  copied  the  Italian  so  well, 
that  his  own  maypass  for  an  orig^inal.  He 
writes  it  in  the  French  heroic  verse,  and 
calls  it  an  hermc  poem;  his  subject  is  triv- 
ial, but  his  verse  is  noble.  I  doubt  not  but 
he  had  Virgil  in  his  eye,  for  we  find  many 
admirable  imitations  of  him,  and  some  par- 


odies; as  particularly  this  passage  in  the 
fourth  of  the  JEneids : 

Nee  tibi  divaparenSf  generis  nee  Dardanus  auctOTy 
Perjide;  eedduris  genuit  te  cautibus  horrens 
Caucasus  ;  Hyrcanaque  admorunt  ubera  tigres : 

which  he  thus  translates,  keeping  to  the 
words,  but  altering  the  sense: 

Non,  ton  pere  d,  Paris  ne  fiA  point  boulanger ; 
Et  tu  n^es  point  du  sang  de  Gfervais,  horloger : 
Ta  mere  nefut  point  la  mmtresse  d^un  cocke ; 
Caucase  dans  sesflancs  te  forma  d'une  roche : 
Une  tigresse  ajffreusey  en  quelque  antre  €carti, 
TeJUy  avec  son  lait,  sucer  sa  cruauU. 

And,  as  Virgil  in  his  Fourth  Georgic^  of  the 
Bees,  perpetually  raises  the  lowness  of  his 
subject  by  the  loftiness  of  his  words,  and 
ennobles  it  by  comparisons  drawn  from  em- 
pires, and  from  monarchs: 

Admiranda  tibi  levium  tpeetaeula  rerum, 
Magnanimosque  duces,  totiusque  ordine  gentis 
Mores  et  studia,  etpopuloSi  etprcdia  dicam ; 

and  again: 

Sed  genus  immortale  manet ;  muUosque  per  annos 
Statfortuna  domus,  et  avi  numerantur  avorum ; 

we  see  Boileau  pursuing  him  in  the  same 
flights,  and  scarcely  yielding  to  his  master. 
Tms,  I  think,  my  Lord,  to  be  the  most 
beautiful  and  most  noble  kind  of  satire. 
Here  is  the  majesty  of  the  heroic,  finely 
mix'd  with  the  venom  of  the  other;  and 
raising  the  delight  which  otherwise  would  v 
be  flat  and  vulgar,  by  the  sublimity  of  the 
expression.  I  could  say  somewhat  more  of 
the  delicacy  of  this  and  some  other  of  his 
satires;  but  it  might  turn  to  his  prejudice,  / 
if  *t  were  carried  back  to  France.  -^ 

I  have  g^ven  your  Lordship  but  this  bare 
hint,  in  what  verse  and   in  what  maimer 
this  sort  of  satire  may  best  be  manag'd. 
Had  I  time,  I  could  enlarge  on  the  beauti- 
ful turns  of  words  and  thoughts,  which  are 
as  requisite  in  this,  as  in  heroic  poetry  itself  ^  't  \ 
of  which  this  satire  is  imdoubtedly  a  species]  ' ' 
With  these  beautiful  turns,  I  coniess  myselt 
to  have  been  unacquainted,  till  about  twenty 
years  ago,  in  a  conversation  which  I  had_ 
with  that  noble  wit  of  Scotland,  Sir  George  ] 
Mackenzie,  he  ask'd  me  why  I  did  not  imi-  . 
tate  in  my  verses  the  turns  of  Mr.  Waller 
and  Sir  John  Denham,  of  which  he  repeated  \ 
many  to  me.  I  had  often  read  with  pleasure,  A 
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land  with  some  profit,  those  two  fathers  of 
I  oar  English  poetry,  hat  had  not  seriously 
Ipnough  consider'd  those  beauties  which  give 
^e  Ubst  perfection  to  their  works.  Some 
sprinklings  of  this  kind  I  had  also  formerly 
in  my  j^ys;  but  the^  were  casual,  and 
not  design'd.  But  this  mnt,  thus  seasonably 
given  me,  first  made  me  sensible  of  my  own 
wants,  and  brought  me  afterwards  to  seek 
for  the  supply  of  them  in  other  English 
"^  authors.  I  look'd  over  the  darline  of  my 
^youth,  the  famous  Cowley;  there  I  found, 
mstead  of  them,  the  points  of  wit,  and  quirks 
of  epigram,  even  in  the  Davideis,  a  heroic 
poem,  which  is  of  an  opposite  nature  to  those 
puerilities;  but  no  elegant  turns  either  on 
the  word  or  on  the  thought.  Then  I  con- 
itulted  a  greater  genius,  (without  offense  to 
the  mattes  of  that  noble  author,)  I  mean 
Milton;  but  as  he  endeavors  ever3rwhere 
to  express  Homer,  whose  age  had  not  ar^ 
riVd  to  that  fineness,  I  found  in  him  a  true 
sublimity,  lofty  thouf^hts,  which  were  cloth'd 
with  admirable  Grecisms,  and  ancient  words, 
which  he  had  been  digging  from  the  mines 
of  Chaucer  and  of  Spenser,  and  which,  with 
all  their  rusticity,  had  somewhat  of  vener- 
able in  them.  But  I  found  not  there  neither 
that  for  which  I  look'd.  At  last  I  had  re- 
»M>urse  to  his  master,  Spenser,  the  author 
of  that  immortal  poem  call'd  The  Fairy 
Qaeen,  and  there  I  met  with  that  which  I 
had  been  lookinj^  for  so  long  in  vain.  Spen- 
ser had  studied  Virgil  to  as  much  advantage 
AS  Milton  had  done  Homer,  and  amongst 
the  rest  of  his  excellencies  had  copied  that. 
Looking  farther  into  the  Italian,  I  found 
Tasso  had  done  the  same;  nay  more,  that 
all  the  sonnets  in  that  language  are  on  the 
turn  of  the  first  thought;  which  Mr.  Walsh, 
in  his  late  ingenious  pre&ce  to  his  poems, 
'  has  observed.  In  short,  Virgil  and  Ovid 
are  the  two  principal  fountains  of  them  in 
Latin  poetry.  Ana  the  French  at  this  day 
-^  are  so  fond  of  them,  that  they  judge  them 
to  be  the  first  beauties:  delicat  et  bien  toume 
are  the  highest  commendations  which  they 
bestow  on  somewhat  which  they  think  a 
masterpiece. 

An  example  of  the  turn  on  words, 
amongst  a  thousand  others,  is  that  in  the 
last  book  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  : 

Heu  !  quantum  scdus  est,in  viscerot  viscera  condi  ! 
Congestoque  avidum  pinguescere  corpore  carpus  ; 
Alteriusque  animantem  ammarUis  vtvere  leto. 


An  example  on  the  turn  both  of  thoughts 
and  words  is  to  be  found  in  Catullus,  in 
the  complaint  of  Ariadne,  when  she  was  left 
by  Theseus: 

Turn  jam  nulla  viro  juranti  faemina  credat; 

NtUla  viri  speret  sermones  esseJideUs; 

Qut,   dum    aliquid   eupiens    animus  presgestit 

apiscij 
NU  metuunt  jurarey  mhU  promiUere  parcmd  : 
Sed  simul  ac  cupidce  mentis  satiata  libido  estj 
Dicta  nihU  metuerey  mhil  perjuria  curant. 

An  extraordinary  turn  upon  the  words  is 
that  in  Ovid's  Epistolce  Heroidum,  of  Sap- 
pho to  Fhaon: 

8if  nisi  qua  forma  poterit  te  digna  videri, 
NuUaJutura  tua  est,  nulla  fuiura  tua  est. 

Lastly,  a  turn,  which  I  cannot  say  is  ab- 
solutely on  words,  for  the  thought  turns  with 
them,  18  in  the  Fourth  Georgic  of  Virgil; 
where  Orpheus  is  to  receive  his  wife  from 
hell,  on  express  condition  not  to  look  on 
her  till  she  was  come  on  earth: 

Cum  subita  incautum  dementia  cq)it  amantem  ; 
Ignoscenda  quidem,  scirent  si  ignoscere.  tnanes. 

1  will  not  burthen  your  Lordship  with 
more  of  them,  for  I  write  to  a  master  who 
understands  them  better  than  myself.  But 
I  may  safely  conclude  them  to  be  great 
beauties.  I  might  descend  also  to  the  me- 
chanic beauties  of  heroic  verse;  but  we  have 
yet  no  English  prosodiOf  not  so  much  as  a 
tolerable  dictionary,  or  a  grammar;  so  that 
our  language  is  in  a  manner  barbarous;  and 
what  government  will  encourage  any  one, 
or  more,  who  are  capable  of  refining  it,  I 
know  not:  but  nothing  under  a  pubUc  ex- 
pense can  go  thro'  with  it.  And  I  rather  fear 
a  declination  of  the  language,  than  hope  an 
advancement  of  it  in  the  present  age. 

I  am  still  speaking  to  you,  my  Lord,  tho', 
in  all  probability,  you  are  already  out  of 
hearing.   Nothing  which  my  meanness  can 

Sroduce  is  worthy  of  this  long  attention, 
tut  I  am  come  to  the'  last  petition  of  Abra- 
ham; if  there  be  ten  righteous  lines  in  this 
vast  preface,  spare  it  for  their  sake;  and 
also  spare  the  next  city,  because  it  is  but  a 
little  one. 

I  would  excuse  the  performance  of  this 
translation,  if  it  were  all  my  own;  but  the 
better,  tho'  not  the  greater  part,  being  the 
work  of  some  genuemen  who  have  suc- 
ceeded very  happily  in  their  undertaking, 
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let  their  excellencies  atone  for  my  imperfec- 
tions, and  those  of  my  sons.  I  have  perus'd 
some  of  the  satires  which  are  done  by 
other  hands,  and  they  seem  to  me  as  per- 
fect in  their  kind  as  anything  I  have  seen 
Xln  English  verse.  The  conomon  way  whi<  ~ 
we  have  taken  is  not  a  literal  translation] 
but  a  kind  of  paraphrase;  or  somewl 
^hich  is  yet  more  loose,  betwixt  a 

ufarase  and  imitation.  It  was  not  possibL 
ytoT  us,  or  any  men,  to  have  made  it  pl< 
any  other  way.  If  rendering  the  exact  sense 
of  these  authors,  almost  Ime  for  line,  had 
been  our  business,  Barten  Holydav  had 
done  it  already  to  our  hands;  and,  by  the 
help  of  his  learned  notes  and  illustrations, 
not  only  Juvenal  and  Fersius,  but,  what  yet 
is  more  obscure,  his  own  verses,  might  be 
understood. 

But  he  wrote  for  fame,  and  wrote  to 
scholars;  we  write  only  for  the  pleasure 
and  entertainment  of  those  gentlemen  and 
ladies,  who,  tho'  they  are  not  scholars,  are 
not  ignorant:  persons  of  understanding  and 
good  sense,  who,  not  having  been  conversant 
in  the  original,  or  at  least  not  having  made 
Latin  verse  so  much  their  business  as  to  be 
critics  in  it,  would  be  glad  to  find  if  the  wit 
of  our  two  great  authors  be  answerable  to 
their  fame  and  reputation  in  the  world.  We 
have,  therefore,  endeavor'd  to  give  the  pub- 
lic all  the  satisfaction  we  are  able  in  this 
kind. 

And  if  we  are  not  altofi;ether  so  faithful 
to  our  author,  as  our  predecessors  Holyday 
uid  Stapylton,  yet  we  may  challenge  to 
ourselves  this  praise,  that  we  shall  be  far 
more  pleasing  to  our  readers.  We  have 
followed  our  authors  at  greater  distance, 
tho'  not  step  by  step,  as  they  have  done:  for 
oftentimes  uiey  have  gone  so  close,  that  they 
have  trod  on  the  heels  of  Juvenal  and  Per- 
sius,  and  hurt  them  by  their  too  near  ap- 
proach. A  noble  author  would  not  be  pur- 
sued too  close  by  a  translator.  We  lose  his 
spirit,  when  we  think  to  take  his  body.  The 
grosser  part  remains  with  us,  but  tibe  soul 
is  flown  away  in  some  noble  expression,  or 
some  delicate  turn  of  words  or  thought. 
Thus  Holyday,  who  made  this  way  his 
choice,  seiz'd  the  meaning  of  Juvenal;  but 
the  poetry  has  always  scap'd  him. 

They  who  will  not  grant  me  that  pleasure 
is  one  of  the  ends  of  poetry,  but  that  it  ia 
only  a  means  of  compassing  the  only  end,\ 


which  is  instruction,  must  yet  allow,  that, 
without  the  means  of  pleasure,  the  instruc- 
tion is  but  a  bare  itnd  dry  philosophy:  a 
crude  preparation  of  morals,  which  we  may 
have  from  Aristotle  and  Epictetus,  with 
more  profit  than  from  any  poet.  Neither 
Holyday  nor  Stapylton  have  imitated  Ju- 
venal in  the  poetical  part  of  him,  his  diction 
'and  his  elocution.  Nor  had  they  been  poets, 
as  neither  of  them  were,  yet,  in  the  way 
they  took,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
have  succeeded  in  the  poetic  part. 

The  English  verse  which  we  call  heroic 
consists  of  no  more  than  ten  syllables;  the 
Latin  hexameter  sometimes  rises  to  seven- 
teen; as,  for  example,  this  verse  in  Virgil: 

Fulverulentaputrem  sotdtu  qwUit  ungtUa  campum. 

Here  is  the  difference  of  no  less  than  seven 
syllables  in  a  line,  betwixt  the  English  and 
the  Latin.  Now  the  medium  of  these  is  about 
fourteen  syllables;  because  the  dactyl  is  a 
more  frequent  foot  in  hexameters  than  the 
spondee.  But  Holyday,  without  considering 
that  he  writ  with  the  disadvantage  of  four 
syllables  less  in  every  verse,  endeavors  to 
make  one  of  his  lines  to  comprehend  the  sense 
of  one  of  Juvenal's.  According  to  the  falsity 
of  the  proposition  was  the  success.  He  was 
f orc'd  to  crowd  his  verse  with  ill-somiding 
monosyllables,  of  which  our  barbarous  lan- 
guage afPords  him  a  wild  plenty;  and  by 
that  means  he  arriv'd  at  his  pedantic  end, 
which  was  to  make  a  literal  translation.  . 

His  verses  have  nothing  of  verse  in*  them,  l/ 
but  only  the  worst  part  o£  it,  the-i*byme;  ^ 
and  that,  into  tbe  bargain,  is  far  from  good. 
But,  which  is  more  intolerable,  by  cramming 
his  ill-chosen  and  worse-sounding  mono- 
syllables so  close  together,  the  very  sense 
which  he  endeavors  to  explain  is  oecome 
more  obscure  than  that  of  his  author;  so 
that  Holyday  himself  cannot  be  understood, 
without  as  large  a  commentary  as  that 
which  he  makes  on  his  two  authors.  For 
my  own  part,  I  can  make  a  shift  to  find 
the  meaning  of  Juvenal  without  his  notes; 
but  his  translation  is  more  difficult  than  his 
author.  And  I  find  beauties  in  the  Latin  to 
recompense  my  pains;  but,  in  Holyday  and 
Stapylton,  my  ears,  in  the  first  place,  are 
morally  offended;  and  then  their  sense  is  so 
perplex  d,  that  I  return  to  the  original,  as  the 
more  pleasing  task,  as  well  as  the  more  easy. 
This  must  be  said  for  our  translation^ 
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that,  if  we  give  not  the  whole  sense  of  Ju- 
venal, yet  we  give  the  most  considerable 
part  of  it :  we  give  it,  in  general,  so  clearly, 
that  few  notes  are  sufficient  to  make  us 
intelligible.  We  make  our  author  at  least 
appear  in  a  poetic  dress.  We  haye  actually 
made  him  more  sounding,  and  more  elegant, 
than  he  was  before  in  English;  and  have  en- 
^j|deayor*d  to  make  him  speak  that  kind  of 
^ '  English  which  he  would  have  spoken  had 
he  uv'd  in  England,  and  had  written  to  this 
age.  If  sometimes  any  of  us  (and  't  is  but 
seldom)  make  him  express  the  customs  and 
manners  of  our  native  country  rather  than 
of  Rome,  't  is  either  when  there  was  some 
kind  of  analogy  betwixt  their  customs  and 
ours,  or  when,  to  make  him  more  easy  to 
vulgar  understandings,  we  gave  him  those 
manners  which  are  familiar  to  us.  But  I 
defend  not  this  innovation;  't  is  enoueh  if  I 
can  excuse  it.  For,  to  speak  sincerely,  the 
maimers  of  nations  and  ages  are  not  to  be 
confounded;  we  should  either  make  them 
English,  or  leave  them  Roman.  If  this  can 
neither  be  defended  nor  exous'd,  let  it  be 
pardon'd  at  least,  because  it  is  aolmowledg'd ; 
and  so  much  the  more  easily,  as  being  a 
&,ult  which  is  never  committed  without  some 
pleasure  to  the  reader. 

Thus,  my  Lord,  having  troubled  you  with 
a  tedious  visit,  the  best  manners  will  be 
shewn  in  the  least  ceremony.  I  will  slip 
away  while  your  back  is  tum'd,  and  while 
you  are  otherwise  employed;  with  gpreat  con- 
fusion for  having  entertain'd  you  so  long 
with  this  discourse,  and  for  having  no  other 
recompense  to  make  you,  than  the  worthy 
labors  of  my  fellow-undertakers  in  this 
work,  and  the  thankful  acknowledgments, 
prayers,  and  perpetual  good  wishes,  of. 
My  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's 

Most  obliged,  most  humble, 
And  most  obedient  Servant, 
John  Dryden. 
Aug.  18,  1002. 


THE   FIRST   SATIRE   OF 
JUVENAL 

THE  ARGUMENT 

The  poet  gives  us  first  a  kind  of  humorous 
reason  for  his  writing  :  that  being  provoked 
by  hearing  so  many  ill  poets  rehearse  their 


worksi  he  does  himself  jostioe  on  them,  by 
giving  them  as  bad  as  they  bring.  But  since 
no  man  will  rank  himself  with  ill  writets, 
't  is  easy  to  conclude,  that  if  such  wretches 
could  draw  an  audience,  he  thought  it  no 
hard  matter  to  excel  them,  and  gain  a  greater 
esteem  with  the  public.  Next  he  informs  as 
more  openly,  why  he  rather  addicts  himself 
to  satire,  than  any  other  kind  of  poetry.  And 
here  he  discovers  that  it  is  not  so  much  his 
indignation  to  ill  poets,  as  to  ill  men,  which 
has  prompted  him  to  write.  He  therefore 
gives  us  a  summary  and  general  view  of  the 
vices  and  follies  reigning  in  his  time.  So  that 
this  first  satire  is  the  natural  groundwork  of 
all  the  rest.  Herein  he  confines  himself  to  no 
one  snbjeot,  but  strikes  indifferently  at  all 
men  in  his  way :  in  every  following  satire  he 
has  chosen  some  particular  moral  which  he 
would  inculcate ;  and  lashes  some  partien- 
lar  vice  or  folly  (an  art  with  which  our  lam- 
pooners are  not  much  acquainted).  But  our 
poet  being  desirous  to  reform  his  own  age, 
and  not  daring  to  attempt  it  by  an  overt 
act  of  naming  living  persons,  inveighs  only 
against  those  who  were  infamous  in  the 
times  immediately  preceding  his,  whereby 
he  not  only  gives  a  fair  warning  to  great 
men,  that  tjbeir  memory  lies  at  the  mercy  of 
future  poets  and  historians,  but  also,  with 
a  finer  stroke  of  his  pep,  brands  ev'n  the 
living,  and  personates  them  under  dead  men's 
names. 

I  have  avoided  as  much  as  I  could  pooaibly 
the  borrowed  learning  of  marginal  notes  and 
illustrations,  and  for  that  reason  have  trans- 
lated this  satire  somewhat  laijeely ;  and  freely 
own  (if  it  be  a  fault)  that  I  have  likewise 
omitted  most  of  the  prc^per  names,  because  I 
thought  they  would  not  much  edify  the  reader. 
To  conclude,  if  in  two  or  three  places  I  have 
deserted  all  the  oonmientators,  't  is  becaoee  I 
thought  they  first  deserted  my  author,  or  at 
least  have  left  him  in  so  much  obscurity,  that 
too  much  room  is  left  for  guessing. 

Still  shall  I  hear,  and  never  quit   the 

. score, 
Stunn'd  with  hoarse  Codrus'  ^  Theseid^  o'er 

and  o'er  ? 
Shall  this  nuin's  elegies  and  t'other's  play 
Unpunish'd  murther  a  Ion?  summer's  day  ? 
Huge  TelephuSf*  a  f ormidaole  page, 
Cries  vengeance;  and  Orestes'^  bulky  rage, 
Unsatisfied  with  margins  closely  writ. 
Foams  o'er  the  covers,  and  not  finish'd  yet 
No  man  can  take  a  more  familiar  note 
Of  his  own  home,  than  I  of  Vulcan's  grot, 
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Or  Aiars  his  grove,^  or  hollow  winds  that 
blow  n 

From  Etna's  top,  or  tortur'd  ghosts  below. 

I    know  by  rote    the  fam'd  exploits  of 
Greece; 

The  Centaurs'  fary,  and  the  Golden  Fleece; 

Thro'  th6  thick  shades  th'  eternal  scribbler 
bawls, 

And  shakes  the  statues  on  their  pedestals. 

The  best  and  worst  *  on  the ,  same  theme 
employs 

His  Muse,  and  plagues  us  with  an  equal 
noise. 
ProTok'd  by  these  incorrigible  fools, 

I  left  declaiming  in  pedantic  schools;        20 

Where,  with  men-boys,  I  strove  to  get  re- 
nown, 

Advising  Sylla  •  to  a  private  gown. 

But,  since  the  world  with  writing  is  pos- ' 
sess^d, 

1 11  versify  in  spite;  and  do  my  best, 

To  make  as  much  waste  paper  as    the 
rest. 
But  whv  I  lift  aloft  the  Satire's  rod. 

And  tread  the  path  which  fam'd  LucUius  ^ 
trod. 

Attend  the  causes  which  my  Muse  have  led: 

When  sapless  eunuchs  mount  the  marriage- 

When   mannish  Mffivia,^   that  two-handed 
whore,  30 

Astride  on  horseback  hunts  the  Tuscan  boar; 

When  all  our  lords  are  by  his  wealth  out- 
vied, 

Whose  razor'  on  my  callow   beard  was 
tried; 

When  I  behold   the  spawn  of  conquer'd 
Nile, 

Crispinus,^<^  both  in  birth  and  manners  vile. 

Pacing  in  pomp,  with  cloak  of  Tyrian  dye, 

Chang'd  oft  a  day  for  needless  luxury; 

And  finding  oft  occasion  to  be  fann'd. 

Ambitious  to  produce  his  lady-hand ; 

Charg'd  with  light  summer-rings  "  his  fin- 
gers sweat,  40 

Unable  to  support  a  gem  of  weight  — 

Such  fulsome  objects  meeting  everywhere, 

T  is  hard  to  write,  but  harder  to  forbear. 
To  view  so  lewd  a  town,  and  to  refrain. 

What  hoops  of  iron  could  my  spleen  con- 
tain I 

When  pleading  Matho,^^  borne  abroad  for 
air. 

With  his  fat  paunch  fills  his  new-fashion'd 
chair, 


And  after  him  the  wretch  in  pomp  convey'd, 
Whose  evidence  his  lord  and  friend  betray'd, 
And  but  the  wish'd  occasion  does  attend  ^ 
From  the  poor  nobles  the  last  spoils  to 
rend,  51 

Whom  ev'n  spies  dread  as  their  superior 

fiend. 
And  bribe  with  presents;  or,  when  presents 

fail. 
They  send  their  prostituted  wives  for  bail: 
When  night-performance  holds  the  place  of 

merit. 
And  brawn  and  back  the  next  of  kin  dis- 
herit; 
For  such  good  parts  are  in  preferment's 

way, 
The  rich  old  madam  never  fails  to  pay 
Her  legacies,  by  nature's  standard  giv'n. 
One  gains  an  ounce,  another  gains  eleven: 
A  dear-bought    bargain,  all  things  duly 
weigh'd,  61 

For  which  their  thrice  concocted  blood  is 

paid: 
With  looks  as  wan,  as  he  who  in  the  brake 
At  unawares  has  trod  upon  a  snake; 
Or  play'd  at  Lyons  ^*  a  acclaiming  prize, 
For  which  the  vanquish'd  rhetorician  dies. 
What  indignation  boils  within  my  veins,  ~ 
When  perjur'd  guardians,  proud  with  im- 
pious gains, 
Choke  up  the  streets,  too  narrow  for  their 

trains  I 

Whose  wards,  by  want  betray'd,  to  crimes 
are  led  70 

Too  foul  to  name,  too  fulsome  to  be  read  1 
When  he  who  pill'd  his  province  scapes  the 

laws. 
And  keeps  his  money,  tho'  he  lost  his  cause: 
His  fine  begg'd  off,  contemns  his  infamy. 
Can  rise  at  twelve,  and  get  him  drunk  ere 

three; 
Enjoys  his  exile,  and,  condemn'd  in  vain. 
Leaves  thee,  prevailing  province,'^  to  com- 
plain I 
Such    villainies    rous'd    Horace  ^*    into 
wrath; 
And  't  is  more  noble  to  pursue  his  path. 
Than  an  old  tale  of  Diomede  to  repeat,    *] 
Or  lab'ring  after  Hercules  to  sweat,     81  ! 
Or  wand'ring  in  the  winding  maze   of  | 
Crete;  J 

Or  with  the  winged  smith  aloft  to  fly, 
Or  flutt'ring  pensh  with  his  foolish  boy. 
With  what  impatience  must  the   Muse 
behold 
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The  wife  by  her  procuring  husband  sold  ? 

For  tho'  the  law  makes  null  th'  adulterer's 
deed 

Of  lands  to  her,  the  cuckold  may  succeed; 

Who   his   taught   eyes  up  to  the   ceiling 
throws,  89 

And  sleeps  all  over  but  his  wakeful  nose. 

When  he  dares  hope  a  colonel's  command, 

Whose  coursers  kept,  ran  out  his  father's 
land; 

Who,   yet   a    stripling,   Nero's    chariot 
drove, 

Whirl'd  o'er  the  streets,  while  his  vain 
master  strove 

With  boasted  art  to  please  his  eunuch- 
love.*' 
Would  it  not  make  a  modest  author  dare 

To  draw  his  table-book  within  the  scjuare. 

And  fill  with  notes,  when  lolling  at  his  ease, 

Mfficenas-like,^^  the  happy  rogue  he  sees  99 

Borne  by  six  wearied  slaves  in  open  view. 

Who  cancel'd  an  old  will  and  forg'd  a  new; 

Made  wealthy  at  the  small  expense  of  sign- 
ing 

With  a  wet  seal,  and  a  fresh  interlining  ? 
The  lady,  next,  requires  a  lashing  line. 

Who  squeez'd  a  toad   into   her  husband's 
wine: 

So  well  the  fashionable  med'cine  thrives. 

That  now  'tis  practic'd  ev'n  by  country 
wives; 

Pois'ning,  without  regard  of  fame  or  fear: 

And  spotted  corps  are  frequent  on  the  bier. 

Wouldst  thou  to  honors  and  preferments 
climb,  1 10 

Be   bold  in  mischief,  dare   some   mighty 
■    crime. 

Which  dungeons,  death,  or  banishment  de- 
serves: 

For  virtue  is  but  dryly  prais'd,  and  sterves. 

Great  men,  to  great  crimes,  owe  their' 
plate  emTOss'd, 

Fair  palaces,  and  furniture  of  cost; 

And  high  commands:  a  sneaking  sin  is 
lost. 

Who  can  behold  that  rank  old  lecher  keep 

His   son's    corrupted  wife,   and    hope   to 
sleep  ? »" 

Or  that  male-harlot,  or  that  unfledg'd  boy. 

Eager  to  sin,  before  he  can  enjoy  ?  120 

If  nature  could  not,  anger  would  indite 

Such  woful  stuff  as  I  or  S ^11  write. 

Count  from  the  time,  since  old  Deuca- 
lion's *•  boat, 

Rais'd  by  the  flood,  did  on  Parnassus  float; 


And  scarcely  mooring  on  the  cliff,  implor'd 
An  oracle  how  man  might  be  restor'd; 
When  soften'd  stones  and  vital  breath  en- 
sued. 
And  virgins  naked  were  by  lovers  view'd; 
Whatever  since  that  Golden  Aee  was  done, 
What  humankind  desires,  and  what  they 

shun,  130 

Rage,  passions,  pleasures,  impotence  of  will. 
Shall  this  satirical  collection  fill. 

What  age  so  large  a  crop  of  vices  bore, 
Or  when  was  avarice  extended  more  ? 
When  were  the  dice  with  more  profusion 

thrown? 
The  well-fill 'd  fob  not  emptied  now  alone. 
But  gamesters  for  whole  patrimonies  play; 
The  steward  brings  the  deeds  which  must 

convey 
The  lost  estate:  what  more  than  madness 

reigns. 
When  one  short  sitting    many  hundreds 

drains,  140 

And  not  enough  is  left  him  to  supply        1 
Board-wages,  or  a  footman's  livery  ?         I 
What  age  so  many  summer  seats  did  | 

see?  J 

Or  which  of  our  forefathers  far'd  so  well, 
As  on  seven  dishes,  at  a  private  meal  ? 
Clients  of  old  were  feasted;  now  a  poor 
Divided  dole  is  dealt  at  th'  outward  door, 
W^hich  by  the  hungry  rout  is  soon   diA- 

patch'd: 
The  paltry  largess,  too,  severely  watch'd 
Ere  given;  aiul  every  face  obserVd  with 

care,  150 

That  no  intruding  guest  usurp  a  share. 
Known,  you  receive:  the  crier  calls  aloud  1 
Our  old  nobility  of  Trojan  blood,  I 

Who  gape  among  the  crowd  for  their  [ 

precarious  food.  J 

The   praetors'  and  the   tribunes'  voice   is 

heard; 
The  freedman  justles,  and  will  be  preferr'd; 
"First  come,  first  serv'd,"  he  cries;  "and  I, 

in  spite 
Of  your  great  lordships^  will  maintain  my 

right. 
Tho'  born  a  slave,  tho'  my  torn  ears  are 

bor'd,20 
'Tis  not  the  birth,  'tis  money  makes  the 

lord.  160 

The  rents  of  five  fair  houses  I  receive; 
What  greater  honors  can  the  purple  give  ? 
The  poor  patrician  ^^  is  reduc'd  to  keep 
In  melancholy  walks  a  grazier's  sheep: 
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Not  Pallas  nor  Lioinius  '^  had  my  treasure; 
Then  let  the  sacred  tribunes  wait  my  lei- 
sure. 
Once  a  poor  rogue,  'tis  true,  I  trod  the 

street, 
And  trndg'd    to   Rome  upon  my  naked 

feet: 
Gold  18  the  grreatest  god;  tho'  yet  we  see 
No  temples  rais'd  to  Money's  majesty,    170 
No  altars  fuming  to  her  pow'r  divine. 
Such  as  to  Valor,  Peace,  and  Virtue  shine, 
And  Faith,  and  Concord:  where  the  stork 

on  high  ^ 
Seems  to  salute  her  infant  progeny, 
Presaging  pious  love  with  her  auspicious 
cry." 

But  since  our  knights  and  senators  account 
To  what  their  sordid  begg^g  vails  amount. 
Judge  what  a  wretched  siu^  the  poor  at- 
tends, 
Whose  whole  subsistence  on  those  alms  de- 
pends ! 
Their  household  fire,  their  raiment,  and 
their  food,  180 

Prevented  b^  those  harpies;  ^  when  a  wood 
Of  litters  thick  besiege  the  donor's  gate. 
And  begging  lords  and  teemin?  ladies  wait 
The  promis'd  dole:  nay,  some  have  leam'd 

the  trick 
To  beg  for  absent  persons;  feign  them  sick. 
Close  mew'd  in  their  sedans,  for  fear  of  ^ 

air; 
And  for  their  wives  produce  an  empty 

chair. 
<'  This  is  my  spouse:  dispatch  her  with  her 

share. 
'Tis    Galla."»    "Let    her    ladyship    but 

peep." 
**  No,  sir,  't  is  pity  to  disturb  her  sleep."  190 
Such  fine  employments  our  whole  days 
divide: 
The  salutations  of  the  morning  tide 
Call  up  the  sun;  those  ended,  to  the  hall 
We  wait  the  patron,  hear  the  Uwyers  bawl; 
Then  to  the  statues;  ^  where,  amidst  the "] 

race 
Of  conqu'ring  Rome,  some  Arab  shews 

lus  face, 
Inscrib'd  with  titles,  and  profanes  the 

place; 

Fit  to  be  piss'd  aeainst,  and  somewhat  more. 
The  great  man,  home  conducted,  shuts  his 
door:  199 

Old  clients,  wearied  out  with  fruitless  care. 
Dismiss  their  hopes  of  eating,  and  despair; 


Tho'  much  against  the  grain,  forc'd  to  re- 
tire, 
Bv^  roots  for  supper,  and  provide  a  fire. 

Meantime  his  lordship  loUs  within  at  ease, 
Pamp'ring  his  paunch  with  foreign  rarities; 
Both  sea  and  land  are  ransaok'd  for  the 

feast, 
And  his  own  gut  the  sole  invited  ^est. 
Such  plate,  such  tables,  dishes  <uess'd  so 

well. 
That  whole  estates  are  swallow'd  at  a  meal. 
£v'n  parasites  are  banish 'd  from  his  board: 
(At  once  a  sordid  and  luxurious  lord :)     an 
Prodigious  throat,  for  which  whole  boars 

are  dress'd; 
(A  creature  form'd  to  furnish  out  a  feast.) 
But  present  punishment  pursues  his  maw, 
When,  surfeited  and  swell'd,  the  peacock 

raw 
He  bears  into  the  bath;  whence  want  of 

breath, 
Repletions,  apoplex,  intestate  death. 
His  fate  makes  table  talk,  divulg'd  with 

scorn, 
And  he,  a  jest,  into  his  grave  is  borne. 

No  affe  can  go  beyond  us ;  future  times  220 
Can  ada  no  fisher  to  the  present  crimes. 
Our  sons  but  the  same  things  can  wish 

and  do; 
Vice  is  at  stand,  and  at  the  highest  flow. 
Then,  Satire,  spread  thy  saik;  take  all 

the  winds  can  blow. 
Some  may,  perhaps,  demand  what  Muse  can 

yield 
Sufficient  strength  for  such  a  spacious  field; 
From  whence  can  be  deriv'd  so  large  a 

vein. 
Bold  truths  to  speak,  and  spoken  to  main- 
tain. 
When  godlike  freedom  is  so  &r  bereft 
The  noble  mind,  that  scarce  the  name  is 

left.  230 

Ere  scandcdum  magnatum  was  begot. 
No  matter  if  the  great  forgave  or  not: 
But  if  that  honest  license  now  you  take. 
If  into  rogues  omnipotent  you  rake. 
Death  is  your  doom,  impal'd  upon  a  stake,  ^ 
Smear'd  o'er  with  wax,  and  set  on  fire,  to 

light 
The  streets,  and  make  a  dreadful  blaze  by 

night. 
Shall  they,  who  drench'd  three  uncles  in 

a  draught 
Of  pois'nous    juice,   be   then  in  triumph 

brought. 
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Make  lanes  among  the  people  where  they 

go,  340 

And,  mounted  high  on  downy  chariots, 

throw 

Disdainful  glances  on  the  crowd  helow  ?  . 

Be  silent,  and  beware,  if  such  you  see; 

T  is  defamation  but  to  say :  "  That 's  he  !  '* 

Against  bold  Tumus  ^  the  great  Trojan 

arm, 
Amidst    their  strokes  the    poet  gets  no 

harm: 
Achilles  may  in  epic  yerse  be  slain, 
And  none  of  all  his  Myrmidons  complain: 
Hylas  may  drop  his  pitcher,  none  will  cry; 
Not  if  he  drown  himself  for  company:    350 
But  when  Lucilius  brandishes  his  pen. 
And  flashes  in  the  face  of  g^lty  men, 
A  cold  sweat  stands  in  drops  on  ey'ry  part; 
And  rage  succeeds  to  tears,  reyenge  to 

smart. 
Muse,  be  adyis'd;  't  is  past  considering  time, 
When  enter'd  once  the  dangerous  fists  of 

rhyme: 
Since  none  the  liying  yillains  dare  implead, 
Arraign  them  in  the  persons  of  the  dead. 

EXPLANATORY  NOTES  ON  THE  FIRST 
SATIRE 

1  Codrus^  or  it  may  be  Cordus,  a  bad  poet  who 
wrote  the  life  and  actions  of  Theseus. 

2  TeUphus,  the  name  of  a  tragedy. 

3  Orestes,  another  tragedy. 

4  Mars  his  grove.  Some  commentators  take 
this  grove  to  be  a  place  where  poets  were  us'd  to 
repeat  their  works  to  the  people ;  but  more  prob- 
ably, both  this  and  Vulcan's  grot,  or  cave,  and 
the  rest  of  the  places  and  names  here  mentioned, 
are  only  meant  for  the  commonplaces  of  Homer 
in  his  Iliads  and  Odysses, 

5  The  best  and  worst ;  that  is,  the  best  and  the 
worst  poets. 

(>  Advising  Sylla^  <&c.  This  was  one  of  the 
themes  given  in  the  schools  of  rhetoricians,  in 
the  deliberative  kind ;  vrhether  Sylla  shonld  lav 
down  the  supreme  power  of  dictatorship,  or  stiU 
keep  it.  ^  ^ 

7  Lucilius,  the  first  satirist  of  the  Romans, 
who  wrote  long  before  Horace. 

8  Mavia,  a  name  put  for  any  impudent  or 
mannish  woman. 

9  Whose  razor,  Ac.  Juvenal's  barber  now 
grown  wealthy. 

^  10  Crispinus,  an  Egyptian  slave ;  now  by  his 
riches  transformed  into  a  nobleman. 

11  Charg'd  with  light  summer^ngs,&c.  The 
Romans  were  grown  so  effeminate  in  Juvenal's 
time,  that  they  wore  light  rings  in  the  summer 
and  heavier  in  the  winter. 

12  Matho,  a  famous  lawyer,  mention'd  in 
other  places  by  Juvenal  and  Martial. 


13  At  Lyons.  A  city  in  France,  where  annual 
sacrifices  and  games  were  made  in  honor  of  Au- 
gustus CflBsar. 

14  Prevailing  province,  &e.  Here  the  poet 
complains  that  the  ^vernors  of  provinces,  being 
aocus'd  for  their  unjust  exactions,  tho'  the:^  were 
condenm'dat  their  trials,  yet  got  off  by  bribery. 

15  Iforace,  who  wrote  satires:  'tis  more  noble, 
says  our  author,  to  imitate  him  in  that  wa:^,  than 
to  write  the  labors  of  Hercules,  the  sufferiugs  of 
Diomedes  and  his  followers,  or  the  fiisrht  of  Da^ 
dalus,  who  made  the  Labyrinth,  and  tibe  death  of 
his  son  Icarus. 

16  His  eunuch-love,  Nero  married  Sporus,  an 
eunuch ;  tho'  it  may  be,  the  poet  meant  Nero's 
mistress  in  man's  apparel. 

17  Macenas4ik€,  Msecenasis  often  taz'dby 
Seneca  and  oUiers  for  his  effeminacy. 

18  And  hope  to  sleep.  The  meaning  ia,  that  Uie 
very  consideration  of  such  a  crime  will  hinder  a 
virtuous  man  from  takine  his  repose. 

19  Deucalion  and  Pyrrna,  when  the  world  was 
dxown'd,  escap'd  to  the  top  of  Mount  Parnassus, 
and  were  commanded  to  restore  mankind,  by 
throwing  stones  over  their  heads :  the  atones 
he  threw  became  men,  and  those  she  threw  be- 
came women. 

20  Tho^  my  torn  ears  care  hor'^d.  The  ears  of  all 
slaves  were  bor'd,  as  a  mark  of  their  servitude ; 
which  custom  is  still  usual  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  in  other  parts,  even  for  whole  nations,  who 
bore  prodigious  holes  in  their  ears,  and  wear  vast 
weights  at  them. 

21  The  poor  patrician.    The  poor  nobleman. 

22  Pallas,  or  Licinius,  PaUas,  a  slave  freed 
by  Claudius  Caasar,  and  rais'd  by  his  favor  to 
great  riches.  Licinius  was  another  wealthy 
freedman,  belonging  to  Augustus. 

23  Where  the  stork  on  high,  Ac.  Perhaps  the 
storks  were  us'd  to  build  on  the  top  of  the  temple 
dedicated  to  Concord. 

24  Prevented  by  those  harpies.  He  calls  the 
Roman  knights,  &c.,  harpies,  or  devourers.  In 
those  days  Uie  rich  xnade  doles  intended  for  the 
poor ;  but  the  great  were  either  so  coveteous.  or 
so  needv,  that  they  came  in  their  litters  to  de- 
mand tneir  shares  of  the  largess,  and  thereby 
prevented,  and  consequently  starv'd,  the  poor. 

25  Tts  Galla,  &g.  The  meaning  is,  that 
noblemen  would  cause  empty  litters  to  be  car- 
ried to  the  giver's  door,  pretending  their  wires 
were  within  them.  **  'T  is  Galla,"  that  is,  ^^  my 
wife  ; "  the  next  words,  *"  Let  her  ladyship  bat 

Seep,"  are  of  the  servant  who  distributes  the 
ole^  **  Let  me  see  her,  that  I  nuiy  be  sure  she 
is  within  the  litter."  The  husband  answers: 
**She  is  asleep,  and  to  open  the  litter  wonld 
disturb  her  rest." 

26  Next  to  the  statues,  &c.  The  poet  here  tells 
you  how  the  idle  pass'd  their  time ;  in  going  first 
to  the  levees  of  the  great,  then  to  the  nail,  that 
is,  to  the  temple  of  Apollo,  to  hear  the  lawyen 
plead,  then  to  the  marketplace  of  Augustas, 
where  the  statues  of  the  famous  Romans  were 
set  in  ranks  on  pedestals,  amongst  which  stataes 
were  seen  those  of  foreigners,  such  as  Arabs,  &€., 
who,  for  no  desert,  but  only  on  the  account  of 
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their  wealth  or  £ayor,  were  plao'd  amongst  the 
noblest 

27  Against  bold  Tumus^  &e,  A  poet  may 
aaf  elT  write  an  heroic  poem,  such  as  that  of  Vir- 
gil wno  deeeribes  the  duel  of  Tomns  and  .^Sneas ; 
or  of  Homer,  who  writes  of  AchUles  and  Hec- 
tor; or  the  death  of  Hvlas,  the  catamite  of 
Hercnles,  who,  stooping  for  water,  dropp'd  his 
pitcher,  and  fell  into  the  well  after  it.  Bat 't  ii 
dangerous  to  write  satire,  like  Lucilius. 


THE  THIRD  SATIRE  OF 
JUVENAL 

THE  ARGUMENT 

The  story  of  Uus  satire  speaks  itself.  Umbri- 
tins,  the  snppos'd  friend  of  Javenal,  and 
himself  a  poet,  is  leaving  Rome,  and  retiring 
to  Gimue.  Oar  author  accompanies  him  oat 
of  town.  Before  they  take  leave  of  each 
other,  Umbritias  tells  his  friend  the  reasons 
which  oblige  him  to  lead  a  prirate  life,  in  an 
obsonre  place.  He  complains  that  an  honest 
man  cannot  get  his  bread  at  Rome ;  that  none 
but  flatterers  make  their  f  ortanes  there ;  that 
Qiedans  and  other  foreigners  raise  them- 
selves by  those  sordid  arts  which  he  describes, 
and  against  which  he  bitterly  inveighs.  He 
reckons  up  the  several  inconveniencies  which 
arise  from  a  city  life,  and  the  many  dangers 
which  attend  it ;  upbraids  the  noblemen  with 
oovetousness,  for  not  rewarding  good  poets ; 
and  arraigns  the  government  for  starving 
them.  The  great  art  of  this  satire  is  partic- 
ularly shown  in  commonplaces,  and  drawing 
in  as  many  vices  as  could  naturally  fall  into 
the  compass  of  it. 

Griey'd  the*  I  am  an  ancient  friend  to  ^ 

lose,  1 

I  like  the  solitary  seat  he  chose,  | 

In  quiet  Cumie  ^  fixing  his  repose:  J 

Where,  far  from  noisy  Rome,  secoie  he 

lives, 
And  one  more  citizen  to  Sibyl  gives; 
The  road  to  Bajse,^  and  that  soft  recess, 
Wliich  all  the  gods  with  all  their  bonntj 

bless. 
The'  I  in  Prochyta '  with  greater  ease 
Could  live,  than  in  a  street  of  palaces.       9 
What  scene  so  desart,  or  so  full  of  fright,  ^ 
As  tow'rijig  houses  tumbling  in  the  ni^ht,  I 
And  Rome  on  fire  beheld  by  its  own  blaz-  [ 

ing  light?  J 

But  worse  than  all,  the  clatt'ring  tiles;  and 

worse 
Than  thousand  padders,  is  the  poet's  curse; 


Rogues  that  in  dog  days  *  cannot  rhyme  for- 
bear: 
But  without  mercy  read,  and  make  you 
hear. 
Now  while  my  &iend,  just  ready  to  de- 
part, 
Was  packing  all  his  goods  in  one  poor  cart; 
He  stopp'd  a  little  at  the  Conduit-gate, 
Where  I^uma'  model'd  once  the  Roman 
State,  20 

In  mighty  councils  with  his  nymph  *  retir'd: 
Tho'  now  the  sacred  shades  and  founts  are 

hir'd 
By  banish'd  Jews,  who  their  whole  wealth 

can  lay 
In  a  small  basket,  on  a  wisp  of  hay; 
Yet  such  our  avarice  is,  that  eveir  tree 
Pays  for  his  head;  not  sleep  itself  is  free: 
Nor  place,  nor  persons,  now  are  sacred  held; 
From  their  own  grove  the  Muses  are  ex- 

peU'd. 
Into  tins  lonely  vale  our  steps  we  bend, 
I  and  my  sullen  discontented  friend:  30 

The  marble  caves,  and  aqueducts  we  view; 
But  how  adulterate  now,  and  different  from 

the  true  f 
How  much  more  beauteous  had  the  foun- 
tain been, 
Embellish'd  with  her  first  created  green, 
Where  crystal  streams  thro'  living  turf  had 

run. 
Contented  with  an  urn  of  native  stone  I 
Then  thus    Umbritius   (with  an  ang^ 
frown, 
And  looking  back  on  this  degen'rate  town) : 
**  Since  noble  arts  in  Rome  hkve  no  support. 
And  raeged  virtue  not  a  friend  at  court,  40 
No  profit  rises  from  th'  ungrateful  stage. 
My  poverty  encreasine^  with  my  age, 
*T  is  time  to  give  my  just  disdain  a  vent. 
And,  cursing,  leave  so  base  a  government. 
Where  DsecGilus^  his  borrow'd  wings  laid  by. 
To  that  obscure  retreat  I  choose  to  fly: 
While  yet  few  furrows  on  my  face  are 

seen, 
While  I  walk  upright,  and  old  age  is 

green. 
And  Lachesis  ^  has  somewhat  left  to  spin. 
Now,  now  'tis  time   to  quit  this  cursed 

Slace,  50 

e  from  villains  my  too  honest  face: 
Here  let  Arturius  *  live,  and  such  as  he; 
Such  manners  will  with  such  a  town  agree. 
Knaves  who  in  full  assemblies  have  the 
knack 
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Of  turning  truth  to  lies,  and  white  to  black; 
Can  hire  large  houses,  and  oppress  the  poor 
By  farm'd  excise;  can  cleanse  the  common 

shore. 
And  rent  the  fishery;  can  bear  the  dead; 
And  teach  their  eyes  dissembled  tears  to 

shed: 
All  this  for  gain;  for  gain  they  sell  their 

very  head.  60  _ 

These  fellows  (see  what  Fortune's  pow'r  can 

do) 
Were  once  the  minstrels  of  a  country  show: 
Followed  the  prizes  thro'  each  paltry  town, 
By  trumpet-cheeks  and  bloated  faces  known. 
But  now,  grown  rich,   on   drunken   holi- 
days. 
At  their  own  costs  exhibit  public  plays; 
Where,  influenc'd  by  the  rabble  s   oloody 

will, 
With  thumbs  bent  back,^^  they  popularly 

kill. 
From  thence  retum'd,  their  sordid  avarice 

rakes 
In  excrements  again,  and  hires  the  jakes.  70 
Why  hire  they  not  the  town,  not  ev'ry- 

thing, 
Since  such  as  they  have  Fortune  in  a  string, 
Who,  for  her  pleasure,  can  her  fools  ad- 
vance, 
And  toss   'em  topmost  on  the   wheel  of 

chance? 
What 's  Rome  to  me,  what  bus'ness  have  I 

there, 
I  who  can  neither  lie,  nor  falselv  swear  ? 
Nor  praise  my  patron's  undeservmg  rhymes. 
Nor  yet  comply  with   him,  nor  with  his 

times; 
Unskill'd  in  schemes  by  planets  to  foreshow. 
Like  canting  rascals,  how  the  wars  will  go: 
I  neither  will,  nor  can  prognosticate  81 

To  the  young  gaping  heir,  his  father's  fate; 
Nor  in  the  entrails  of  a  toad  have  pried. 
Nor  carried  bawdy  presents  to  a  bride: 
For  want  of  these  town  virtues,  thus,  alone, 
I  go  conducted  on  my  way  by  none: 
Like  a  dead  member  from  the  body  rent; 
Maim'd,  and  unuseful  to  the  government. 
"  Who  now  is  lov'd,  but  he  who  loves  the 

times, 
Conscious  of  close  intrigues,  and  dipp'd  in 

crimes;  90 

Lab'ring  with  secrets  which  his  bosom  bum. 
Yet  never  must  to  public  light  return  ? 
They  get  reward  alone  who  can  betray: 
For  keeping  honest  counsels  none  will  pay. 


He  who  can  Yerres,"  when  he  will,  accuse, 
The  purse  of  Yerres  may  at  ^easure  use: 
But  let  not  all  the  gold  which  Ta^us  "  hides, 
And  pays  the  sea  in  tributary  tides, 
Be  bribe  sufficient  to  corrupt  thy  breast, 
Or  violate  with  dreams  thy  peaceful  rest.  100 
Great  men  with  jealous  eves  the  friend  be- 
hold. 
Whose  secrecy  they  purchase  with   their 

gold. 
"I  haste  to  tell  thee,  nor  shall  shame 

oppose. 
What  confidents  our  wealthy  Romans  chose; 
And  whom  I  most  abhor :  to  speak  my  mind, 
I  hate,  in  Rome,  a  Grecian  town  to  find: 
To  see  the  scum  of  Greece  transplanted 

here, 
Receiv'd  like  gods,  is  what  I  cannot  bear. 
Nor  Greeks  alone,  but  Syrians  here  abound; 
Obscene  Orontes,^'  diving  under  ground,  no 
Conveys  his  wealth  to  Tiber's  ^^    hungry 

shores. 
And  fattens  Italy  with  foreign  whores: 
Hether  their  crooked  harps  and   customs 

come; 
All  find  receipt  in  hospitable  Rome. 
The  barbarous  harlots  crowd  the  public ' 

place: 
Go,  fools,  and  purchase  an  imclean  em-  ! 

brace;  | 

The  painted  miter  court,  and  the  more 

painted  face. 
Old  Romulus,*^  and  Father  Mars,  look 

down  1 
Your  herdsman  primitive,  your  homely 

clown 
Is  tum'd  a  beau  in  a  loose  tawdry  gown.  ^ 
His  once  unkemm'd  and  horrid  locks,  be- 
hold ni 
Stilling  sweet  oil:    his  neck  inchain'd  with 

gold; 
Aping  the  foreigners,  in  ev'ry  dress, 
Which,   bought  at  greater  cost,   becomes 

him  less. 
Meantime   they  wisely  leave  their  native 

land; 
From  Sicyon,  Samos,  and  from  Alaband, 
And  Amydon,  to   Rome   they   swarm  in 

shoals: 
So  sweet  and  easy  is  the  gain  from  fools. 
Poor  refugees  at  first,  they  purchase  here; 
And,  soon  as  denizen'd,  they  domineer;  130 
Grow  to  the  great  a  flatt'ring  servile  rout: 
Work  themselves  inward,  and  their  patrons 

out: 
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Quick-witted,   brazen  -  fac'd,   with  fluent 

tongues, 
Patient  of  labors,  and  dissembling  wrongs. 
Riddle  me  this,  and  gness  him  if  you  can, 
Who  bears  a  nation  in  a  single  man  ? 
A  cook,  a  conjurer,  a  rhetorician, 
A  painter,  pedant,  a  geometrician, 
A  dancer  on  the  ropes,  and  a  physician. 
All  thines  the  hungry  Greek  exactly  knows: 
And   bid   him  go  to  heay'n,  to  heav'n  he 

goes:  141 

In  short,  no  Scythian,  Moor,  or  Thracian 

bom. 
But  in  that  town**  which  arms  and  arts 

adorn. 
Shall  he  be  plac'd  above  me  at  the  board. 
In  purple  cloth'd,  and  lolling  like  a  lord  ? 
Shall  he  before  me   sign,  whom  t'other  ~ 

day 
A  small-craft  vessel  hither  did  convey; 
Where,  stow'd  with  prunes,  and  rotten 

fles,  be  lay  ? 
How  litue  is  the  privilege  become 
Of  being  bom  a  citizen  of  Rome  f  150 

The  Greeks  get  all  by  fulsome  flatteries; 
A  most  pecuuar  stroke  they  have  at  lies. 
They  make  a  wit  of  their  insipid  friend; 
His  blobber  lips,  and  beetle  brows  commend; 
His  long  crane  neck,  and  narrow  shoulders 

praise  — 
You  'd  think  they  were  describing  Hercules. 
A  creaking  voice  for  a  clear  treble  goes; 
Tho'  harsher  than  a  cock  that  treads  and 

crows. 
We  can  as  nossly  praise;  but,  to  our  grief, 
Ko  flatt'ry  but  from  Grecians  gains  belief. 
Besides  these  qualities,  we  must  agree    161 
They  mimic  better  on  the  stage  than  we: 
The  wife,  the  whore,  the  shepherdess  they 

play, 
In  such  a  free,  and  such  a  graceful  way. 
That  we  believe  a  very  woman  shown. 
And  fancy  something  imdemeath  the  g^wn. 
But  not  Antiochus,  nor  Stratocles,"  ^ 

Our   ears   and   ravish'd   eyes    can  only  I 

please:  | 

The  nation  is  composed  of  such  as  these.  J 
All  Greece  is  one   comedian:    laugh,  and 

they  170 

Return  it  louder  than  an  ass  can  bray: 
Grieve,  and  they  grieve;   if  you  weep* 

silently. 
There  seems  a  silent  echo  in  their  eye: 
They  cannot  mourn  like  you;  but  they 

can  ciy. 


Call  for  a  fire,  their  winter  clothes  they 

take: 
Begin  but  vou  to  shiver,  and  they  shake: 
In  frost  and  snow,  if  you  complam  of  heat, 
They  rub  th'  unsweating  brow,  and  swear 

they  sweat. 
We  live  not  on  the  square  with  such  as 

these;  179 

Such  are  our  betters  who  can  better  please; 
Who  day  and  night  are  like  a  looking-glass, 
Still  ready  to  reflect  their  patron's  face; 
The  panegyric  hand,  and  lifted  eye, 
Prepar'd  for  some  new  piece  of  flattery. 
Ev'n  nastiness  occasions  will  afford; 
They  praise  a  belching,  or  well-pissing  lord. 
Besides,  there 's  nothing  sacred,  nothi^  free 
From  bold  attempts  of  their  rank  lechery. 
Thro'  the  whole  family  their  labors  run;  1 
The  daughter  is  debauch'd,  the  wife  is 

won:  190  , 

Nor  scapes  the  bridegroom,  or  the  bloom-  | 

ing  son. 

If  none  they  find  for  their  lewd  purpose  fit, 
They  with  the  walls  and  very  floors  commit. 
They  search  the  secrets  of  the  house,  and 


Are  worship'd  there,  and  fear'd  for  what 

they  Know. 
**  And,  now  we  talk  of  Grecians,  cast  a* 

view 
On  what,  in  schools,  their  men  of  morals 

do; 
A  ri^d  Stoic  ^^  his  own  pupil  slew: 
A  fnend,  against  a  friend,  of  his  own  cloth, 
Tum'd  evi^nce,  and  murther'd  on  his  oath. 
What  room  is  left  for  Romans  in  a  town  201 
Where  Grecians  rule,  and  cloaks  control 

the  gown  ? 
Some  Diphilus,  or  some  F^togenes,^" 
Look  sharply  out,  our  senators  to  seize: 
Engross  'em  wholly,  by  their  native  art. 
And  fear  no  rivals  in  their  b.ubble's  heart: 
One  drop  of  poison  in  my  patron's  ear, 
One  slight  suggestion  of  a  senseless  fear, 
Infus'd  with  cunning,  serves  to  ruin  me; 
Disgrac'd  and  banish'd  from  the  family.  210 
In  vain  forgotten  services  I  boast; 
My  long  dependence  in  an  hour  is  lost: 
Look  round  the  world,  what  country  will 

appear, 
Where  friends  are  left  with  greater  ease 

than  here  ? 
At  Rome  (nor  think  me  partial  to  the  poor) 
All  offices  of  ours  are  out  of  door: 
In  vain  we  rise,  and  to  their  levees  run; 
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My  lord  himself  is  up,  before,  and  gone; 
The  pretor  bids  his  lictors  mend  their  pace. 
Lest  *his    colleague  outstrip  him   in    the 

race;  220 

The    childless    matrons    are,   long    since, 

awake, 
And  for  afEronts  the  tardy  visits  take. 
"  'T  is  frequent,  here,  to  see  a  freebom 

son 
On  the  left  hand  of  a  rich  hireling  run; 
Because  the  wealthy  rog^e  can  throw  away, 
For  half  a  brace  of  bouts,  a  tribune's  pay: 
But  you,  poor  sinner,  tho'  you  love  the  vice 
And  like  the  whore,  demur  upon  the  price; 
And,  frighted  with  the  wicked  sum,  forbear 
To  lend  a  hand,  and  help  her  from  the 

chair.  330 

"  Produce  a  witness  of  unblemish'd  life, 
Holy  as  Nimia,  or  as  Numa's  wife. 
Or  him  who   bid^  th'  unhallow'd  flames 

retire. 
And  snatch'd  the  trembling  goddess  from 

the  fire; 
The  question  is  not  put,  how  far  extends 
His  piety,  but  what  ne  yearly  spends: 
Quick,  to  the  bus'ness;  how  he  lives  and 

eats; 
How    largely    gives;    how  splendidly    he 

treats; 
How  many  thousand  acres  feed  his  sheep; 
What  are  his  rents;  what  servants  does  he 

keep  ?  240 

Th'  account  is  soon  cast  up;  the  judges 

rate 
Our  credit  in  the  court  by  our  estate. 
Swear  by  our  gods,  or  those  the  Greeks 

adore. 
Thou  art  as  sure  forsworn,  as  thou  art  poor; 
The  poor  must  gain  their  bread  by  per-  ~ 

jiuy; 

And  even  the  gods,  that  other  means 

deny, 
In  conscience  must  absolve    'em,  when 
they  lie. 

^'  Add,  that  the  rich  have  still  a  gibe  in 
store; 
And  will  be  monstrous  witty  on  the  poor: 
For  the  torn  surtout  and  the  tatter'd  vest, 
The  wretch  and  all  his  wardrobe  are  a  jest; 
The  greasy  gown,  sullied  with  often  turn- 
ing, J5» 
Gives  a  good  hint,  to  say:  <  The  man 's  in 

mourning: ' 
Or  if  the  shoe  be  ripp'd,  or  patches  put: 
'  He  's  wounded  I  see  the  plaster  on  his  foot.' 


Want  is  the  scorn  of  ev'ry  wealthy  fool; 
And  wit  in  rags  is  tum'd  to  ridicide. 

'^  *  Pack    hence,   and   from   the   covered 

benches  rise,' 
The  master  of  the  ceremonies  cries, 
'  This  is  no  place  for  you,  whose  small  estate 
Is  not  the  value  of  Uie  settled  rate;  261 

The  sons  of  happy  punks,  the  pander's] 

heir,  I 

Are  privileg'd  to  sit  in  triumph  there,       | 
To  clap  the  first,  and  rule  the  theater.      J 
Up  to  the  galleries,  for  shame,  retreat; 
For,  by  the   Roscian  law,'*  the  poor  can 

claim  no  seat.' 
Who  ever  brought  to  his  rich  daughter's  bed 
The  man  that  poll'd  but  twelvepence  for 

his  head? 
Who  ever  nam'd  a  poor  man  for  his  heir, 
Or  call'd  him  to  assist  the  judging  chair  ? 
The  poor  were  wise,  who,  by  the  rich  op- 

press'd,  271 

Withdrew,  and  sought  a  sacred  place  of 

rest. 
Once  they  did  well,  to  free  themselves  from 

scorn; 
But  had  done  better  never  to  return. 
Rarely  they  rise  by  virtue's  aid,  who  lie 
Plung'd  in  the  depth  of  helpless  poverty. 
"At  Rome  'tis  worse;  where  house-] 

rent  bv  the  year 
And  servants  bellies  cost  so  devliah  dear;  >- 
And  tavern  bills  run  high  for  hungry 

cheer. 
To    drink    or  eat    in    earthenware   we\ 

scorn,  aSo| 

Which  cheaply  country  cupboards  does  i^ 

adorn; 
And  coarse  blue  hoods  on  holidays  are  { 

worn.  J 

Some  distant  parts  of  Italy  are  known. 
Where  none,  but  only  dead  men,"  wear  a 

gown; 
On  theaters  of  turf,  in  homely  state, 
Old  plays  they  act,  old  feasts  they  cele- 
brate; 
The  same  rude  sons  returns  upon  the  crowd, 
And,  bv  tradition,  is  for  wit  allow'd. 
The  mimic  yearly  gives  the  same  delights; 
And  in  the  mother's  arms  the  clownish  in- 
fant frights.  29° 
Their  habits  (imdistinguish'd  by  degree)  1 
Are  plain,  alike;  the  same  simplicity,        } 
Both  on  the  stage,  and  in  the  pit,  you  see.  J 
In  his  white  cloak  the  magistrate  appears; 
The  country  bumpkin  the  same  liv'ry  wears. 
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But  here,  attir'd  beyond  our  purse  we  go, 
For  useless  ornament  and  flaunting  show: 
We  take  on  trust,  in  purple  robes  to  shine; 
And  poor,  are  yet  ambitious  to  be  fine. 
This  is  a  common  vice,  tho'  all  things  here 
Are  sold,  and  sold  unconscionably  dear.  301 
What  will  you  give  that  Cossus  ^  may  but 

view 
Your  face,  and  in  the  crowd  distinguish 

you; 
May  take  your  incense  like  a  gracious  god. 
And  answer  only  with  a  ciyil  nod  ? 
To  please  our  patrons,  in  this  vicious  age. 
We  make  our  entrance  by  the  fav'rite  page; 
Shave  his  first  down,  and  when  he  polls  his 

hair. 
The  consecrated  locks  to  temples  bear; 
Pay  tributary  cracknels,  which  he  sells,  310 
And,  with  our  offerings,  help  to  raise  his 

vails. 
*'  Who  fears,  in  country  towns,  a  house's 

fall. 
Or  to  be  caught  betwixt  a  riven  wall  ? 
But  we  inhabit  a  weak  city,  here ; 
Which  buttresses  and  props  but  scarcely 

bear: 
And  't  is  the  village  mason's  daily  calling, 
To  keep  the  world's  metropolis  from  Ml- 

To  cleanse  the  gutters,  and  the  chinks  to 

close. 
And,  for  one  night,  secure  his  lord's  repose. 
At  Cnmse  we  can  sleep,  quite  round  the 

year,  310 

Nor  faUs,  nor  fires,  nor  nightly  dangers  fear; 
While  rollins:  flames  from  Koman  turrets 

fly. 

And  the  pale  citizens  for  buckets  cry. 
Thy  neighbor  has  remov'd   his  wretched 

store, 
(Few  hands   will  rid  the  lumber  of  the 

poor;) 
Thy  own  third  story  smokes,  while  thou, 

supine, 
Art  drench'd  in  fumes  of  undigested  wine. 
For  if  the  lowest  floors  already  bum. 
Cocklofts  and  garrets  soon  will  take  the 

turn. 
Where  thy  tame  pigeons"  next  the  tiles 

were  bred,  •  330 

Which,  in  their  nests  unsafe,  are  timely  fled. 

**  Codrus  ^*  had  but  one  bed,  so  short  to 

boot. 
That  his  short  wife's  short  legs  bung  dan- 
gling out; 


His  cupboard's  head  six  earthen  pitohers 

grac'd. 
Beneath  'em  was  his  trusty  tankard  plac'd; 
And,  to  support  this  noble  plate,  there  lay 
A  bending  Chiron  cast  from  honest  clay; 
His  few  Greek  books  a  rotten  chest  con- 
tained. 
Whose   covers  much    of   moldiness  com- 

plain'd:  339 

Where  mice  and  rats  devour'd  poetic  bread. 
And  with  heroic  verse  luxuriously  were  fed. 
'T  is  true,  poor  Codrus  nothing  had  to  boast, 
And  yet  poor  Codrus  all  that  nothing  lost; 
Begg'd  imked  thro'  the  streets  of  wealthy 

Rome; 
And  found  not  one  to  feed,  or  take  him 

home. 
"  But  if  the  palace  of  Arturius  bum. 
The  nobles  change  their  clothes,  the  ma^ 

trons  mourn; 
The  city  pre  tor  will  no  pleadings  hear;    ^ 
The  very  name  of  fire  we  hate  and  fear,    I 
And  look  aghast,  as  if  the  Grauls  were  | 

here.  350  J 

While  yet  it  bums,  th'  officious  nation  &es. 
Some  to  condole,  and  some  to  bring  supplies: 
One  sends  him  marble  to  rebuild;  and  one 
White  naked  statues  of  the  Parian  stone. 
The  work  of  Polydete,  that  seem  to  live ; 
While  others  images  for  altars  give; 
One  books  and  screens,  and  Pallas  to  the 

breast; 
Another  bags  of  gold;    and  he  gives  best. 
Childless  Arturius,  vastly  rich  before. 
Thus  by  his  losses  multiplies  his  store;   360 
Suspected  for  accomplice  to  the  fire, 
That  burnt  his  palace  but  to  build  it  higher. 
"  But,  could  you  be  content  to  bid  aidieu 
To  the  dear  playhouse,  and  the  players  too; 
Swedt  country  seats  are  purchas'd  ev'ry- ' 

where, 
With  lands  and  gardens,  at  less  price 

than  here 

You  hire  a  darksome  doghole  by  the  year : , 
A  small  convenience,  decently  prepar'd, 
A  shallow  well,  that  rises  in  your  yard. 
That    spreads    his    easy  crystal    streams 

around,  370 

And  waters  all  the  pretty  spot  of  ground. 
There,  love  the  fork,  thy  garden  cultivate. 
And  give  thy  frugal  friends  a  Pythago- 
rean treat.** 
'Tis  somewhat  to  be  lord  of  some  small 

ground, 
In  which  a  lizard  may,  at  least,  turn  round. 
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"  T  is  frequent,  here,  for  want  of  sleep ' 

to  die; 
Which  fumes  of  undigested  feasts  deny; 
And»  with    imperfect   heat,  in  languid 

stomachs  fry. 
What  house  secure  from  noise  the  poor  can 

keep, 
When  ey'n  the  rich  can  scarce  afford  to 

sleep  ?  380 

So  dear  it  costs  to  purchase  rest  in  Rome ; 
And  hence  the  sources  of  diseases  come. 
The  drover  who  his  fellow-drover  meets 
In  narrow  passages  of  winding  streets; 
The  wagoners,  that  curse  their  standing 

teams. 
Would  wake  ev'n  drowsy  Drusus  from  his 

dreams. 
And  yet  the  wealthy  will  not  brook  de- 
lay* 
But  sweep  above  our  heads;   and  make 

their  way. 
In  lofty  litters  borne,  and  read  and  write. 
Or  sleep  at  ease:   the  shutters  make    it 

niffht.  390 

Yet  still  ne  reaches,  first,  the  public  place: 
The  prease  before  him  stops  the  client's 

pace. 
The  crowd  that  follows  crush  his  panting 

sides, 
And  trip  his  heels;  he  walks  not,  but  he 

rides. 
One  elbows  him,  one  justles  in  the  shole, 
A  rafter  breaks  Ids   head,   or   chairman's 

pole: 
Stocking'd   with  loads  of  fat  town-dirt 

he  goes; 
And  some  rogue-soldier,  with  his  hob- 

naird  shoes. 
Indents  his  legs  behind  in  bloody  rows. 
"  See  with  what  smoke  our  doles  we 

celebrate:  400 

A  hundred  guests,  invited,  walk  in  state; 
A   hundred   hungry  slaves,   with   their 

Dutch  kitchens,  wait. 
Huge  pans   the  wretches  on  their  heads 

must  bear. 
Which    scarce    gigantic    Corbulo"   could 

rear: 
Yet  they  must  walk  upright  beneath  the 

load; 
Nay,  run,  and,  running,  blow  the  sparkling 

flajnes  abroad. 
Their  coats,  from  botching  newly  brought, 

are  torn; 
Unwieldy  timber-trees  in  wagons  borne, 


Stretch'd  at  their  length,  beyond  their  car- 
riage lie. 

That  nod,  and  threaten  ruin  from  on  high; 

For,  should  their  axle  break,  its  over- 
throw 411 

Would  crush,  and  pound  to  dust^  the 
crowd  below; 

Nor  friends  their  &iends,  nor  sires  their 
sons  could  know: 

Nor  limbs,  nor  bones,  nor  carcass  would 
remain: 

But  a  mash'd  heap,  a  hotchpotch  of  the 
slain; 

One  vast  destruction;  not  the  soul  alone. 

But    bodies,  like  the  soul,  invisible  are 
flown. 

Meantime,  unknowing    of    their    fellows' 
fate. 

The  servants  wash  the  platter,  soour  the 
plate. 

Then  blow  the  fire,  with  puffing  cheeks,  ^ 
and  lay  420 

The  rubbers,  and  the  bathing-sheets  dis- 

And  oil  them  first;  and  each  is  handy  in 

his  way. 
But  he,  for  whom  this  busy  care  they  take, 
Poor  ghost,  is  wand'ring  by  the  Stygisn 

lake; 
Affrighted  with  the  ferryman's  ^  grim  face, 
New  to  the  horrors  of  that  uncouth  place. 
His  passage  begs  with  unregarded  pray'r, 
And  wanto  two  farthings  to  discharge  his 

fare. 
"  Return  we  to  the  dangers  of  the  nieht: 
And,    first,    behold  our  houses'  dreadful 

height;  450 

From   whence  come    broken  potsherds 

tumbling  down; 
And  leaky  ware,  from  garret  windows 

thit>wn: 
Well  may  they  break  our  heads,  that 

mark  the  fiiinty  stone. 
'T  is  want  of  sense  to  sup  abroad  too  latej 
Unless  thou  first  hast  settled  thy  estate. 
As  many  fates  attend,  thy  steps  to  meet. 
As  there  are  waking  windows  in  the  street 
Bless  the  good  go<£,  and  think  thy  chance 

is  rare. 
To  have  a  pisspot  only  for  thv  share. 
**  The  scouring  drunkard,  if  he  does  not 

fight  440 

Before  his    bedtime,  takes  no  rest  that 

night; 
Passing  the  tedious  hours  in  greater  pain 
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Than  stem  Achilles,^  when  his  friend  was 

slain: 
'T  is  so  ridioolons,  but  so  true  withal, 
A  bully  cannot  sleep  without  a  brawl: 
Yet  tho'  his  youthful  blood  be  fir'd  with 

wine. 
He  wants  not  wit,  the  danger  to  decline; 
Is  cautious  to  avoid  the  coach  and  six, 
And  on  the  lackeys  will  no  quarrel  fix. 
His  train  of  flambeaux,  and  embroider'd 

coat,  450 

May  privilege  my  lord  to  walk  secure  on 

foot. 
But  me,  who  must  by  moonlight  home- 
ward bend. 
Or  lighted  only  with  a  candle's  end, 
Poor  me  he  fignts,  if  that  be  fighting,  where 
He  only  cudgels,  and  I  only  bear. 
He  stands,  and  bids  me  stand;  I  must 

abide; 
For  he  's  the  stronger,  and  is  drunk  beside. 
**  *  Where  did  you  whet  your  knife  to- 
night ? '  he  cries, 
'  And  shrod  the  leeks  that  in  your  stomach 

rise? 
Whose  windy  beans  have  stuff'd  your  guts, 

and  where  460 

Have  your  black  thumbs  been  dipp'd  in 

vinegar  ? 
With  what  companion  cobbler  have  you  fed. 
On  old  ox-cheeks,  or    he-goat's  tougher 

head? 
What,  are  you  dumb?   Quick,  with  your 

answer,  quick, 
Before  my  foot  salutes  you  with  a  kick. 
Say,  in  what  nasty  cellar,  under  ground. 
Or  what  church  porch,  your  rogpieship  may 

be  found?' 
Answer,  or  answer  not,  'tis  all  the  same: 
He  lays  me  on,  and  makes  me  bear  the 

blame. 
Before  the  bar,  for  beating  him,  you  come; 
This  is  a  poor  man's  liberty  in  Rome.      471 
You  beg  his  pardon;  happy  to  retreat 
With  some  remaining  teeth,  to  chew  your 

meat. 
**  Nor  is  this  all;   for,  when  retir'd,  you 

think 
To  sleep  securely;  when  the  candles  wink, 
When  every  door  with  iron  chains  is  barr'd, 
And  roaring  taverns  are  no  longer  heard; 
The  ruffian  robbers,  by  no  justice  aw'd. 
And  impaid  cutthroat  soldiers,  are  abroad. 
Those  venal  souls,  who,  hardened  in  each 

ill,  480 


To  save  complaints  and  prosecution,  kill. 
Chas'd  from  their  woods  and  bogs,  the 

padders  come 
To  this  vast  city,  as  their  native  home; 
To  live  at  ease,  and  safely   skulk   in 

Rome. 
<<  The  forge  in  fetters  only  is  emplov'd; 
Our  iron  mines  exhausted  and  destroy  d 
In  shackles;  for  these  villains  scarce  allow 
Goads  for  the  teams,  and  plowshares  for 

the  plow. 
O  happy  ag^s  of  our  ancestors,  489 

Beneath  the  kings  '^  and  tribunitial  pow'rs  I 
One  jail  did  all  their  criminals  restrain, 
Which,  now,  the  walls  of  Rome  can  scarce 

contain. 
<<  More  I  could  say,  more  causes  I  could 

show 
For  my  departure;  but  the  sun  is  low; 
The  wagoner  grows  weary  of  my  stay. 
And  whips  his  horses  forwards  on  their 

way. 
"Farewell;  and  when,  like  me,  o'er- 

whelm^d  with  care. 
You  to  your  own  Aquinum  ^*  shall  repair, 
To  take  a  mouthful  of  sweet  country  air,^ 
Be  mindful  of  your  friend;  and  send  me 

word,  500 

What  joys  your  fountains  and  cool  shades 

afford: 
Then,  to  assist  your  satires,  I  will  come; 
And  add  new  venom,  when  you  write  of 

Rome." 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES  ON  THE  THIRD 
SATIRE 

1  CumcB^  a  small  city  in  Campania,  near  Por 
teoli,  or  Piusasolo,  as  it  is  called.  The  habitation 
of  the  Cnmman  Sibvl. 

2  BajcB,  another Httle  town  in  Campania,  near 
the  sea ;  a  pleasant  place. 

3  Prochyia,  a  small  barren  island  belonging  to 
the  kingdom  of  Na^es. 

4  In  dog  days.  The  poets  in  Juvenal's  time 
us^d  to  rehearse  their  poetry  in  August. 

5  Numa^  the  second  king  of  Rome,  who  made 
their  laws,  and  instituted  their  religion. 

6  Nymph.  E^eria,  a  nymph,  or  goddess,  with 
whom  Numa  feignM  to  converse  by  night,  and 
to  be  instructed  by  her  in  modeling  hu  super- 
stitions. 

7  Where  Dasdalus^  &o.,  meaning  at  Cum». 

8  Lachesis,  one  of  the  three  Destinies,  whose 
office  was  to  spin  the  life  of  every  num ;  as  it 
was  of  Clodio  to  hold  the  distaff,  and  Atropos 
to  cut  the  thread. 

9  Arturitu,  any  debauched,  wicked  fellow, 
who  gains  by  the  times. 
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10  With  thumbs  bent  backward.  In  aprize  of 
Bword-plAven,  when  one  of  the  fencers  had  the 
other  at  his  mercy,  the  yanqnish'd  party  im- 
plored the  demenoy  of  the  spectators.  If  they 
thought  he  deserv  d  it  not,  they  held  np^  their 
thumhe  and  bent  them  backwards  in  sign  of 
death. 

11  Verres^  ynbtoit  in  Sicily,  contemporary 
with  Cicero,  by  whom,  aocus'd  of  oppressing 
the  proyinoe,  he  was  condemned :  his  name  is 
us'd  nere  for  any  rich  vicious  man. 

12  Ta^usy  a  famous  riyer  in  Spain,  which 
discharges  itself  into  the  ocean  near  lisbon,  in 
Portugal.   It  was  held  of  old  to  be  full  of  golaen 


13  Orontes^  the  greatest  river  of  Ssrria.  The 
poet  here  puts  the  river  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Sjrria. 

14  Tiber^  the  river  which  runs  by  Rome. 

15  iSomttttK,  first  king  of  Rome  ;  son  of  Mars, 
as  the  poets  feign.  The  first  Romans  were  origi- 
nally herdsmen. 

16  Bui  in  that  toum,  &c.  He  means  Athens, 
of  which  Pallas,  the  Goddess  of  Arms  and  Arts, 
was  patroness. 

17  Antiochus  and  Stratocles,  two  famous  Gre- 
cian mimics,  or  actors,  in  the  poet*s  time. 

18  A  rigid  Stoic^  &c,  Publius  Egnatius,  a 
Stoic,  falsely  accused  Bareas  Soranus,  as  Taci- 
tus tells  us. 

19  DijfthUus  and  Protogenes,  Ac,^  were  Gre- 
cians livm^  in  Rome. 

20  Or  At  m  who  bade.  &o,  Lucius  Metellus, 
the  high  priest,  who,  when  the  temple  of  Vesta 
was  on  firie,  sav'd  the  Palladium. 

21  For,  by  the  Roscian  law,  &c,  Roecius,  a 
tribune,  who  ordered  the  distinction  of  places  in 
public  snows  betwixt  the  noblemen  of  Rome  and 
the  plebeians. 

22  Where  none,  but  only  dead  men,  &c.  The 
meaning  is,  that  men  in  some  parts  of  Italy  never 
wore  a  gown  (the  usual  habit  of  the  Romans)  till 
they  were  buried  in  one. 

23  Cossus  is  here  taken  for  any  great  man. 

24  Where  the  tame  pigeons,  &e.  The  Romans 
us'd  to  breed  their  tame  pigeons  in  their  gar- 
rets. 

25  Codrus,  a  learned  man,  very  poor :  bv 
his  books,  supposed  to  be  a  poet;  for,  in  aU 
probability,  the  heroic  verses  nere  mentioned, 
which  rats  and  mice  devoured,  were  Homer's 
works. 

26  A  Pythagorean  treat.  He  means  herbs, 
roots,  fruits,  and  salads. 

27  Gigantic  Corbulo.  Corbulo  was  a  famous 
general,  in  Nero's  time,  who  conquer'd  Arme- 
nia, ana  was  afterwards  put  to  death  by  that 
tyrant,  when  he  was  in  Ghreece,  in  reward  of  his 
great  services.  His  stature  was  not  only  tall, 
above  the  ordinary  size,  but  he  was  also  propor- 
tionablv  strong. 

28  The  ferryman's,  <&c.  Charon,  the  ferryman 
of  hell,  whose  fare  was  a  halfpenny  for  every 
soul. 

29  Stem  Achilles,  The  friend  of  AchiUes  was 
Patrodns,  who  was  slain  by  Hector. 

30  Beneath  the  kings,  &c.    Rome  was  origi- 


nally ml'd  b]r  kings,  till,  for  the  rape  of 
cretia,  Tarquin  the  Proud  was  ezpeU'd ;  i 


of  Lq- 
.  after 
which  it  was  govem'd  by  two  consuls,  yearly 
chosen;  but  they  oppressing  the  people,  the 
commoners  mutinied  and  procured  tribunes  to 
be  created,  who  defended  their  privileges  and 
often  oppos'd  the  consular  authority  and  the 
senate. 
31  Aquinum  was  the  birthplace  of  JnvenaL 


THE  SIXTH   SATIRE  OF 
JUVENAL 

THE  ARGUMENT 

This  satire,  of  almost  double  length  to  any  of 
the  rest,  is  a  bitter  invective  against  the  fair 
sex.  'Tis,  indeed,  a  commonplace,  from 
whence  all  the  modems  have  notoriously 
stolen  their  sharpest  railleries.  In  his  other 
satires,  the  poet  has  only  glanc'd  on  aome 
particular  women  and  generally  soourg'd  the 
men.  But  this  he  reserv'd  wholly  for  the 
ladies.  How  they  had  offended  him  I  know 
not ;  but  upon  the  whole  matter  he  is  not 
to  be  ezcus'd  for  imputing  to  all  the  vices 
of  some  few  amongst  them.  Neither  was 
it  generously  done  of  him,  to  attack  the 
we^est  as  well  as  the  fairest  part  of  the 
creation;  neither  do  I  know  what  ntioral 
he  could  reasonably  draw  from  it.  It  oould 
not  be  to  avoid  the  whole  sex,  if  all  had 
been  true  which  he  alleges  against  them ;  for 
that  had  been  to  put  an  end  to  humankind. 
And  to  bid  us  beware  of  their  artifices,  is  a 
kind  of  silent  acknowledgment,  that  they  have 
more  wit  than  men  :  which  turns  the  satire 
upon  us,  and  particularly  upon  the  poet; 
who  thereby  makes  a  compliment,  where  he 
meant  a  libel.  If  he  intended  only  to  exer- 
cise his  wit,  he  has  forfeited  his  judgment,  by 
making  the  one  half  of  his  readers  ms  mortal 
enemies ;  and  amongst  the  men,  all  the  happj 
lovers,  by  their  own  experience,  will  disprove 
his  accusations.  The  whole  world  must  allow 
this  to  be  the  wittiest  of  his  satires  ;  and 
truly  he  had  need  of  all  his  parts,  to  maintaiTi, 
with  so  much  violence,  so  unjust  a  charge. 
I  am  satisfied  he  will  bring  but  few  over  to 
his  opinion ;  and  on  that  consideration  chiefly 
I  ventured  to  translate  him.  Tho'  there 
wanted  not  another  reason,  which  was,  that 
no  one  else  would  undertake  it:  at  least, 
Sir  C.  S.,  who  could  have  done  more  right 
to  the  author,  after  a  long  delay,  at  length 
absolutely  ref us'd  so  ungrateful  an  employ- 
ment ;  and  everyone  will  grant  that  the  work 
must  have  been  imperfect  and  lame,  if  it 
had  appear'd  without  one  of  the  principal 
members  belonging  to  it.  Let  the  poet  there- 
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UeioiB  author,  bad  women  an  t^  general 
atanding  role ;  and  the  good,  biK  Mnne  few 
exceptions  to  it. 

Ik  Satom's  reign/  at  Nature's  early  birth, 
There  was  that  thing  oall'd  chastity  on  earth; 
When  in  a  narrow  cave,  their  common  shade, 
The  sheep,  the  shepherds,  anc.  their  gods 

were  laid: 
When  reeds,  and  leayes,  an4  hides  of" 

beasts  were  spread 
By  mountain  huswifes  for  tbeir  homely 

bed,  i 

And  mossv  pillows  rais'd,  f f r  the  rude 

husband's  head. 
Unlike  the  niceness  of  our  mddem  dames, 
(Affected    nymphs    with     Aew    affected 

namesy)  9 

The  Cynthias  and  the  Lesbias  of  our  years, 
Who    for   a  sparrow's  death '  dissolve   in 

tears; 
Those  first  unpolish'd  matroiii«,   big  and 

bold. 
Grave  suck  to  infants  of  gigantic  mold; 
Bough  as  their  savage  lords  who  rang'd 

the  wood. 
And  fat  with  acorns'  belch'd  their  windy 

food. 
For  when  the  world  was  buxom,  fresh,  and 

young. 
Her  sons  were  undebauch'd  and  therefore 

strong; 
And  whether  bom  in  kindly  beds  of  earth, 
Or  struggling  from  the  teeming  oaks  to 

birth. 
Or  from  what  other  atoms  they  begun,    20 
No  sires  they  had,  or,  if  a  sire,  the  sun. 
Some  thin  remains  of  chastity  appear'd, 
Ev'n  under    Jove,*    but  Jove   without  a 

beard; 
Before  the  servile  Greeks  had  learnt  to 

swear 
By  heads  of  kings;  while  yet  the  bounteous 

year 
Her  common  fruits  in  onen  plains  ezpos'd. 
Ere  thieves  were  fear'a,  or  gardens  were 

enclosed. 
At  length  uneasy  Justice  *  upwards  flew. 
And  both  the  sisters  to  the  stars  withdrew; 
From  that  old  era  whoring  did  begin,       30 
So  venerably  ancient  is  the  sin. 
Adult'rers  next  invade  the  nuptial  state. 
And  marriage  beds  creak'd  with  a  foreign 

weieht; 
All  other  ms  did  iron  times  adorn. 
But  whores  and  silver  in  one  age  were  bom. 


fore  bear  the  blame  of  his  own  invention ; 
and  let  me  satisfy  the  world  that  I  am  not  of 
his  omnion.  Whatever  his  Roman  ladies  were, 
the  fcnglmli  are  free  from  all  his  imputa- 
tions, ^ley  will  read  with  wonder  and  ab- 
horrenoe  the  vices  of  an  age  which  was  the 
most  infamous  of  any  on  record.  They  will 
bless  themselves  when  they  behold  those 
eTamples  related  of  Domitian's  time;  they 
will  g^ve  back  to  antiquity  those  monsters 
it  prwluc'd;  and  believe  witii  reason  that  the 
speeiee  of  those  women  is  extingiush'd,  or  at 
least  that  they  were  never  here  propagated. 
I  may  safely  therefore  proceed  to  the  arrn- 
ment  of  a  satire,  which  is  no  way  relatmg 
to  them;  and  fint  observe  that  my  author 
makes  their  lust  the  most  heroic  of  their 
vices :  the  rest  are  in  a  manner  but  digres- 
sion.   He  skims  them  over;  but  he  dwells 
on  this:  when  he  seems  to  have  taken  his 
last  leave  of  it,  on  the  sudden  he  returns  to 
it :  *t  ia  one  branch  of  it  in  Hippia,  another 
in  Messalina,  but  lust  ui  the  main  body  of 
the  tree.    He  begrins  with  this  text  in  the 
first  line,  and  takes  it  up  with  intermissions 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Every  vice  is  a 
loader,  but  tibat  's  a  ten.  The  fillers,  or  inter- 
mediate parts,  are  theirrevenge ;  their  contriv- 
ances of  secret  crimes ;  their  arts  to  hide  them ; 
their  wit  to  excuse  them ;  and  their  impu- 
dence to  own  them,  when  they  can  no  longer 
be  kept  secret.  Then,  the  persons  to  whom 
they  are  most  addicted,  and  on  whom  they 
commonly  bestow  the  last  favors :  as  stage- 
dbyers,  fiddlers,  singing-boys,  and  fencers. 
Those  who  pass  for  chaste  amongst  them, 
are  not  really  so ;  but  only,  for  their  vast  dow- 
ries, are  rather  suffered,  than  lov'd,  by  their 
own  husbands.  That  they  are  imperious,  domi- 
neering, scolding  wives ;  set  up  for  learning 
and  criticism  in  poetry,  but  are  false  judges. 
Love  to  speak  Greek  (which  was  then  the 
fashionable  tongue,  as  French  is  now  with 
Qs).  That  they  plead  causes  at  the  bar,  and 
play  prizes  at  uie  bear  garden.  That  they 
are  g^ossipe  and  newsmong^ers ;  wrangle  with 
their  neighbors  abroad,  and  beat  their  ser- 
vants at  home.  That  they  lie  in  for  new  faces 
once  a  month ;  are  sluttish  with  their  hus- 
handi  in  private ;  and  paint  and  dress  in  pub- 
lie  for  their  lovers.  That  they  deal  with  Jews, 
diviners,  and  fortune  tellers  ;  leam  the  arts  of 
miscarrying,  and  barrenness.   Buy  children, 
and  produce  them  for  their  own.   Murther 
their  nnsband's  sons,  if  they  stand  in  their  way 
to  bis  estate,  and  make  ttieir  adulterers  his 
heirs.    From  hence  the    poet  proceeds  to 
■hew  the  occasions  of  all  these  vices,  their 
original,  and  how  they  were  introduced  in 
Rome,  by  peace,  wealth,  and  luxury.  Incoo- 
eludon,  if  we  will  take  the  word  of  our  ma- 
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Yetlbpii,  they  say,  for  marriage  dost 

provide: 
Is  this  an  ^e  to  buckle  with  a  bride  ? 
They  say  thy  hair  the  curling  art  is  taught, 
The  wedding  ring  perhaps  already  bought: 
A  sober  msu  like  thee  to  change  his  life  ! 
What  fury jrould  possess  thee  with  a  wife  ? 
Art  thou  of  ey'ry  other  death  bereft,        4a 
No  knife,  no  ratsbane,  no  kind  halter  left  ? 
(For  every  moae  compar'd  to  hers  is  cheap) 
is  there  no  city  bridge  from  whence  to 

leap?. 
Wouldst  thou  become  her  drudge,  who  dost 

enjoy  ^ 
A  better  soi^  of  bedfellow,  thy  boy  ? 
He  keeps  thee  not  awake  with   nightly 

braw]3, 
Nor  with^fi  begg'd  reward  thy  pleasure 

paUc; 
ISoT  with  insatiate  heavings  calls  for  more, 
When  all' .thy  spirits  were  drain'd  out  be- 
fore. 51 
But  still  Ursidius  courts  the  marriage  bait, 
L<nigs  for  a  son  to  settle  his  estate, 
And  takes  no  gifts,  tho'  ev'ry  gaping  heir 
Would  gladly  grease  the  rich  old  bachelor. 
What  revolution  can  appear  so  strange. 
As  such  a  lecher,  such  a  life  to  change  ? 
A  rank,  notorious  whoremaster,  to  choose 
To  thrust  his  neck  into  the  marriage  noose  I 
He  who  so  often  in  a  dreadful  fright        60 
Had  in  a  coffer  scap'd  the  jealous  cuckold's 

sight. 
That  he,  to  wedlock  dotingly  betray'd. 
Should  hope  in  this  lewd  town  to  find  a 

maid! 
The  man 's  grown  mad:  to  ease  his  frantic 

pain. 
Bun  for  the  surgeon;  breathe  the  middle 

vein: 
But  let  a  heifer  with  gilt  horns  be  led 
To  Juno,  regent  of  the  marriage  bed. 
And  let  him  every  deity  adore,  1 

If  his  new  bride  prove  not  an  arrant  whore  > 
In  head  and  tail,  and  every  other  pore.     J 
On  Ceres'  feast,^  restrain'd  from  their  de- 
light, 71 
Few  matrons,  there,  but  curse  the  tedious 

night; 
Few  whom  their  fathers  dare  salute,  such 

lust 
Their  kisses  have,  and  come  with  such  a 

gust. 
With  ivy  now  adorn  thy  doors,  and  wed; 
.  Such  is  thy  bride,  and  such  thy  genial  bed. 


Think'st  thou  one  man  is  for  one  woman 

meant? 
She,  sooner,  with  one  eye  would  be  con- 
tent. 
And  yet,  't  is  nois'd,  a  maid  did  once  ap- 
pear 
In  some  small  village,  tho'  fame  says  not 
where:  80 

*TiB  possible;  but  sure  no  man  she  found; 
'T  was  desart,  all,  about  her  father's  ground: 
And  yet  some  lustful  god  might    there 

make  bold; 
Are  Jove  and  Mars  *  grown  impotent  and 

old?  ^  ^ 

Many  a  fair  nymph  has  in  a  cave  been 

spread, 
And  much  good  love  without  a  feather  bed. 
Whither  wouldst  thou  to  choose  a  wife  re- 
sort. 
The  Park,  the  Mall,  the  Playhouse,  or  the 

Court? 
Which  wav  soever  thy  adventures  fail. 
Secure  alike  of  chastity  in  all.  90 

One  sees  a  dancing  master  cap'ring  high, 
And  raves,  and  pisses,  with  pure  ecstasy; 
Another  does  with  all  his  motions  move, 
And  ^pes,  and  grins,  as  in  the  feat  of  love; 
A  third  is  charm'd  with  the  new  opera 

notes. 
Admires  the  song,  but  on  the  singer  dotes: 
The  country  lady  in  the  box  appears^  1 
Softly  she  warbles  over  all  she  hears;  > 
And  sucks  in  passion,  both  at  eyes  and  ears.  J 
The  rest,  (when  now  the  long  vacation 's 
come,  100 

The  noisy  hall  and  theaters  grown  dumb,) 
Their  memories  to  refresh,  and  cheer  their 

hearts. 
In  borrow'd  breeches  act  the  players'  parts. 
The  poor,  that  scarce  have  wherewithal  to 

eat, 
Will  pinch,  to  make  the  singing-boy  a  treat: 
The  rich,  to  buy  him,  will  refuse  no  price; 
And  stretch  his  quail-pipe,  till  they  crack 

his  voice. 
Tragedians,  acting  love,  for  lust  are  sought: 
(Tho'  but  the  parrots  of  a  poet's  thought.) 
The  pleading  lawyer,  tho'  for  counsel  us'd, 
In  chamber  practice  often  is  refus'd.        m 
Still  thou  wilt  have  a  wife,  and  father  heirs; 
(The  product  of  concurring  theaters.) 
Perhaps  a  fencer  did  thy  brows  adorn, 
And  a  young  swordman  to  thy  lands  is  bom. 
Thus  Hippia  loath'd  her  old  patrician 
lord. 
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And  left  him  for  a  brother  of  the  sword: 
To  wQnd'ring  Pharos^  with  her  love  she 

fled, 
To  shew  one  monster  more  than  Afrio  bred: 
Forgetting  honse  and  husband,  left  be- 
hind, lao 
Ey'n  children  too;  she  sails  before  the 

wind; 
False  to  'em  all,  but  constant  to  her  kind.  ^ 
Bat,  stranger  yet,  and  harder  to  conceive. 
She  could  the  playhouse  and  the  players 

leave. 
Bom  of  rich  parentage,  and  nicely  bred. 
She  lod^d  on  down,  and  in  a  damask  bed; 
Tet  daniu;  now  the  dangers  of  the  deep. 
On  a  hard  mattress  is  content  to  sleep. 
Ere  this,  't  is  true,  she  did  her  fame  expose : 
But  tha^  great  ladies  with  great  ease  can 

lose.  130 

The  tender  nymph  could  the  rude  ocean 

bear: 
So  much  her  lust  was  stronger  than  her  fear. 
But,  had  some  honest  cause  her  passage 

press'd, 
The  smallest  hardship  had  disturb'd  her 

breast: 
Each  inconvenience  makes  their  virtue  cold; 
But  womankind,  in  ills,  is  ever  bold. 
Were  she  to  follow  her  own  lord  to  sea. 
What  doubts  and  scruples  would  she  raise 

to  stay? 
Her  stomach  sick,  and    her  head  giddy 

grows;  139 

The  tar  and  pitch  are  nauseous  to  her  nose. 
But  in  love's  voyage  nothing  can  offend; 
Women  are  never  seasick  with  a  friend. 
Amidst  the  crew,  she  walks  upon  the 

board; 
She  eats,  she  drinks,  she  handles  every 

cord; 
And  if  she  spews,  't  is  thinking  of  her 

lord. 
Now  ask,  for  whom  her  friends  and  &une  she 

lost? 
What  youth,  what  beauty  could  th'  adul- 

frer  boast? 
What  was  the  face,  for  which  she  could 

sustain 
To  be  called  mistress  to  so  base  a  man  ? 
The  gallant  of  his  days  had  known  the  * 

best:  150 

Beep  scars  were  seen  indented  on  his 

breast; 
And  all  his  batter'd  limbs  requir'd  their 

needful  rest. 


A  promontory  wen,  with  grisly  g^race, 
Stood  high,  upon  the  handle  of  his  face: 
His  blear  eyes  ran  in  gutters  to  his  chin; 
His  beard  was  stubble,  and  his  eheeks  were 

thin. 
But 't  was  his  fencing  did  her  fancy  move: 
'T  is  arms  and  blood  and  cruelty  they  love. 
But  should  he  quit  his  trade,  and  edieathe 

his  sword. 
Her  lover  would  begin  to  be  her  lord.     160 
This  was  a  private  crime;  but  you  shall 

hear 
What  fruits  the  sacred  brows  of  monarchs 

bear: 
The  good  old  sluggard  but  began  to  snore. 
When  from  his  side  up  rose  th'  imperial 

whore:' 
She  who  preferred  the  pleasures  of  the 

night 
To  pomps,  that  are  but  impotent  delight; 
Strode    from  the  palace,  with  an  eager 

pace. 
To  cope  with  a  more  masculine  embrace; 
Muffled  she  maroh'd,  like  Juno  in  a  cloud. 
Of  all  her  train  but  one  poor  wench  allow'd; 
One  whom  in  secret  service  she  could  trust. 
The  rival  and  companion  of  her  lust.  171 
To  the  known  brothel-house  she  takes  her 

way; 
And  for  a  nasty  room  gives  double  pay; 
That  room  in  which  tiie  rankest  luirlot 

lay. 
Prepared  for  fight,  ezpectinely  she  lies, 
Wiui  heaving  breasts,  and  with  desiring 

eyes: 
Still  as  one  drops,  another  takes  his  place, 
And  baffled  still  succeeds  to  like  disg^race. 
At  length,  when  friendly  darkness  is  ex- 
pired, 180 
And  every  strumpet  from  her  cell  retir'd, 
She  lags  behind,  and,  ling'ring  at  the  gate, 
With  a  repining  sigh  subndts  to  fate: 
All  filth  without,  and  all  a  fire  within, 
Tir'd  with  the  toil,  unsated  with  the  sin. 
Old  Ciesar's  bed  the  modest  matron  seeks; 
The  steam  of  lamps  still  hanging  on  her 

cheeks 
In  ropy  smut:  thus  foul,  and  thus  bedight. 
She  brings  him  back  the  product  of  the 

night. 
Now  should  I  sing  what  poisons  they 

provide,  190 

With  all  their  trumpery  of  charms  beside. 
And  all  their  arts  of  death,  it  would  be 

known 
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Last  is  the  smallest  sin  the  sex  can  own; 
Cesinia  still,  they  say,  is  guiltless  found  ^ 
Of  everv  vice,  by  her  own  lord  renown'd:  I 
And  well  she  may,  she  brought  ten  thou-  | 

sand  pound.  J 

She  brought  him  wherewithal  to  be  call'd 

chaste; 
His  tongue  is  tied  in  golden  fetters  fast: 
He  sighs,  adores,  and  courts  her  every  hour; 
Who  would  not  do  as  much  for  such  a 

dower  ?  aoo 

She  writes  love  letters  to  the  youth  in  grace ; 
Nay,  tips  the  wink  before  the  cuckold's  face ; 
And  might  do  more;  her  portion  makes  it 

good; 
Wealth  has  the  privile^  •  of  widowhood. 
These  truths  with  his  example  you  dis- 
prove. 
Who  with  his  wife  is  monstrously  in  love: 
But  know  him  better;   for  I   heard  him 

swear, 
'T  is  not  that  she  *s  his  wife,  but  that  she  's 

fair. 
Let  her  but  have  three  wrinkles  in  her  face, 
Let  her  eyes  lessen,  and  her  skin  unbrace,  210 
Soon  you  will  hear  the  saucy  steward  say: 
**  Pack  up  with  all  your  trinkets,  and  away; 
You  grow  offensive  both  at  bed  and  board: 
^  Tour  betters  must  be  had  to  please  my 

lord." 
Meantime  she 's  absolute  upon  the  throne; 
And,  knowing  time  is  precious,  loses  none: 
She  must  have  flocks  of  sheep,  with  wool 

more  fine 
Than  silk,  and  vineyards  of  the  noblest  wine ; 
Whole  droves  of  pages  for  her  train  she 

craves. 
And    sweeps    the    prisons    for    attending 

slaves.  220 

In  short,  whatever  in  her  eyes  can  come. 
Or  others  have  abroad,  she  wants  at  home. 
When  winter  shuts  the   seas,  and  fleecy 

snows 
Make  houses  white,  she  to  the  merchant 

goes; 
Rich  crystals  of  the  rock  she  takes  up 

there. 
Huge  agate  vases,  and  old  China  ware: 
Then  Berenice's  ring  ^^  her  finger  proves, 
More  precious  made  by  her  incestuous  loves. 
And  infamously  dear;  a  brother's  bribe, 
£v'n  God's  anointed,  and  of  Judah's  tribe; 
Where  barefoot  they  approach  the  sacred 

shrine,  23  r 

And  think  it  only  sin  to  feed  on  swine. 


But  is  none  worthy  to  be  made  a  wife 
In  all  this  town  ?  Suppose  her  free  from 

strife. 
Rich,  fair,  and  fruitful,  of  unblemish'd 

life;  J 

Chaste  as  the  Sabines,  whose  prevailing 

charms 
Dismiss'd  their  husbands',  and  their  bro- 
thers' arms: 
Grant  her,  besides,  of  noble  blood,  that 

ran 
In  ancient  veins  ere  heraldry  began: 
Suppose  all  these,  and  take  a  poet's  word,  240 
A  black  swan  is  not  half  so  rare  a  bird. 
A  wife,  so  hung  with  virtues,  such  a  freight, 
What  mortal  shoulders  could  support  the 

weight  I 
Some  country  girl,  scarce  to  a  curtsy  bred, 
Would  I  much  rather  than  Cornelia  "  wed: 
If  supercilious,  haughty,  proud,  and  vain, 
She  brought  her  father's  triumphs  in  her 

train. 
Away  with  all  your  Carthaginian  state; 
Let  vanquish'd  Hannibal  without  doors 

wait. 
Too  burly  and  too  big  to  pass  my  narrow 
ite.  350 

,"  ^*  cries  Amphion, "  bend  thy  ^ 

bow 


"0^1 


Against  my  wife,  and  let  my  children 


But 


>" 


at   sons  and 


J 


ten   Psean   shoots 

mothers  too. 
His  Niobe  and  all  his  boys  he  lost: 
Ev'n  her  who  did  her  num'rous  offspring 

boast, 
As  fair  and  fruitful  as  the  sow  that  carried 
The  thirty  pigs"  at  one  large  litter  far- 

What  beauty  or  what  chastity  can  bear 
So  great  a  price,  if,  stately  and  severe 
She  still  insults,  and  you  must  still  adore  ? 
Grant  that  the  honey  's  much,  the  gall  is 

more.  261 

Upbraided  with  the  virtues  she  displays, 
Sev'n  hours  in  twelve  you  loathe  the  wife 

you  praise. 
Some  faults,  tho'  small,  intolerable  grow; 
For  what  so  nauseous  and  affected  too. 
As  those  that  think  they  due  perfection 

want, 
Who  have  not  learnt  to  lisp  the  Grecian 

cant  ?  " 
In  Greece,  their  whole  accomplishments 

they  seek; 
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Their  faahion,  breeding,  language,  most  be 

Greek:  369 

But,  raw  in  all  that  does  to  Rome  belong, 
They  soom  to  cultivate  their  mother  tongue. 
In  Greek  they  flatter,  all  their  fears  tiiey 

speak. 
Tell  all  their  secrets;  nay,  they  scold  in 

Greek: 
Ey'n  in  the  feat  of   love,   they  use  that 

tongue. 
Such  affectations  may  become  the  young; 
But  thou,  old  hag,  of  threescore  years  and 

three. 
Is  shewing  of  thy  parts  in  Greek  for  thee  ? 
7m^  jKol  ^x4  !  All  those  tender  words 
The  momentary  trembling  bliss  affords, 
The  kind  soft   murmurs  of    the  private 

sheets,  aSo 

Are  bawdy,  while  thou  speak'st  in  public 

streets. 
Those  words  have  fingers;  and  their  force 

is  such, 
They  raise  the  dead,  and  mount  him  with 

a  touch: 
But  all  provocatives  from  thee  are  vain; 
No  blandishment  the  slacken'd  nerve  can 

strain. 
If  then  thy  lawful  spouse  thou  canst  not 

love, 
YThat  reason  should  thy  mind  to  marriage 

move? 
Why  all  the  charges  of  the  nuptial  feast. 
Wine  and  desserts,  and  sweetmeats  to  digest ; 
Th'  indowing  gold  that  buys  the  dear  de- 
light, 290 
GiVn  for  thy  first  and  only  happy  night  ? 
If  thou  art  thus  uxoriously  inclin'd. 
To  bear  thy  bondage  with  a  willing  mind. 
Prepare  thy  neck,  and  put  it  in  the  yoke; 
But  for  no  mercy  from  thy  woman  look. 
For  tho',  perhaps,  she  loves  with  equal  fires. 
To  absolute  dominion  she  aspires; 
Joys  in  the  spoils,  and  triumphs  o'er  thy 

purse; 
The  better   husband   makes  the  wife  the 

worse. 
Nothing  is  thine  to  give,  or  sell,  or  buy,  300 1 
All  offices  of  ancient  friendship  die;  > 

Nor  bast  thou  leave  to  make  a  legacy.      J 
By  thy  imperious  wife  thou  art  bereft 
A  privilege,^*  to  pimps  and  panders  left. 
Thy  testament 's  her  will;  where  she  pre- 1 

fers  I 

Her  ruffians,  drudges,  and  adulterers,        j 
Adopting  all  thy  rivals  for  thy  heirs.        j 


<<  Go  drag  that  slave  to  death ! "  ^«  <<  Your 

reason,  why  " 
Should  the  poor  innocent  be  doom'd  to  die  ? 
What  proofs  ?  For,  when  man's  life  is  in 

aebatQ,  310 

The  judge  can  ne'er  too  long  deliberate." 
"  Call'st  thou  that  slave  a  man  ?  "  i<<  the  wife 

replies; 
<'  Prov'd,  or  unprov'd  the  crime,  the  villain 

dies. 
I  have  the  sovereign  pow'r  to  save  or  kill, 
And  give  no  other  reason  but  my  will." 
Thus  the  she-tyrant  reigns,  till,  pleas'd 

with  change. 
Her  wild  affections  to  new  empires  range: 
Another  subject-husband  she  desires; 
Divorc'd  from  him,  she  to  the  first  retires. 
While  the  last  wedding  feast  is  scarcely 

o'er,  330 

And  garlands  hang  yet  green  upon  the 

door. 
So  still  the  reck'ning rises;  and  appears. 
In  total  sum,  eight  husbands  in  five  years. 
The  title  for  a  tombstone  might  be  fit. 
But  that  it  would  too  commonly  be  writ. 

Her  mother  living,  hope  no  quiet  da; 
She  sharpens  her,  instructs  her  how  to  '^ 
Her  husband  bare,  and  then  divides 

prey. 
She  takes  love  letters,  with  a  crafty  smile. 
And  in  her  daughter's  answer  mends  the 

style.  330 

In  vain  the  husband  sets  his  watohful  spies; 
She  cheats  their  cunning,  or  she  bribes 

their  eyes. 
The  doctor's  call'd;  the  daughter,  taught 

the  trick. 
Pretends  to  faint;  and  in  full  health  is  sick. 
The  panting  stallion,  at  the  closet  door. 
Hears  the  consult,  and  wishes  it  were  o'er. 
Canst  thou,  in  reason,  hope,  a  bawd  so 

known 
Should  teach  her  other  manners  than  her 

own? 
Her  int'rest  is  in  all  th'  advice  she  gives: 
'T  is  on  the  daughter's  rents  the  mother 

lives.  340 

No  cause  is  tried  at  the  litigious  bar. 
But  women  plaintiffs  or  defendants  are; 
They  form  the  process,  all  the  briefs  they 

write; 
The  topics  furnish,  and  the  pleas  indite; 
And  teach  the  toothless  lawyer  how  to 

bite. 
They  turn  viragoes  too;  the  wrastler's  toil 


ly  ue  wrib. 

auietday;  1 
how  to  flay  > 
livides  the  j 
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They  try,  and  smear  their  naked  limbs  with 

oil: 
Against  the  post  their  wicker  shields  they 

crash, 
Flourish  the  sword,  and  at  the  plastron 

push. 
Of  every  exercise  the  mannish  crew        350 
Fulfils  the  parts,  and  oft  excels  us  too; 
Prepared  not  only  in  feign'd  fights  t'  engage, 
But  rout  the  eladiators  on  the  stage. 
What  sense  01  shame  in  such  a  breast  can 

lie, 
Innr'd  to  arms,  and  her  own  sex  to  fly  ? 
Yet  to  be  wholly  man  she  would  disclami; 
To  quit  her  tenfold  pleasure  at  the  game. 
For  frothy  praises  and  an  empty  name. 
O  what  a  decent  sight  't  is  to  behold 
All  thy  wife's  magazine  by  auction  sold  !  360 
The  belt,  the  crested  plume,  the  several 

suits 
Of  armor,  and  the  Spanish-leather  boots  I 
Yet  these  are  they,  that  cannot  bear  the 

heat 
Of  fignr'd  silks,  and  under  sarcenet  sweat. 
Behold  the  strutting  Amazonian  whore: 
She  stands  in  guard  with  her  right  foot  be- 
fore; 
Her  coats  tuck'd  up,  and  all  her  motions 

just; 
She  stamps,  and  then  cries  Hah  !  at  every 

thrast: 
But  laugh  to  see  her,  tir'd  with  many  a 

bout. 
Call  for  the  pot,  and  like  a  man  piss  out.  370 
The  ghosts  of  ancient  Romans,  should  they 

rise. 
Would  grin  to  see  their  daughters  play  a 

prize. 
Besides,  what  endless  brawls  by  wives  are 

bred! 
The  curtain  lecture  makes  a  mournful  bed. 
Then,  when  she  has  thee  sure  within  the 

sheets, 
Her  cry  begins,  and  the  whole  day  repeats. 
Conscious  of    crimes  herself,   she    teases 

first; 
Thy  servants   are   accus'd;  thy  whore   is 

curst; 
She  acts  the  jealous,  and  at  wiU  she  cries; 
For  women's  tears  are  but  the  sweat  of 

eyes.  380 

Poor  cuckold-fool,  thou  think'st  that  love 

sincere. 
And  suck'st  between  her  lips  the  falling 

tear; 


But  search  her  cabinet,  and  thou  shalt  find 
Each  tiller  there  with  love  epistles  lin'd. 
Suppose  her  taken  in  a  close  embrace,  1 
This  yon  would  think  so  manifest  a  case,  I 
No  rhetoric  could  defend,  no  impudence  | 
outface:  J 

And  yet  even  then  she  cries:  '*  The  marriage 

vow 
A  mental  reservation  must  allow; 
And  there 's  a  silent  bargain  still  implied, 
The  parties  should  be  pleas'd  on  either 
side;  391 

And  both  may  for  their  private  needs  pro- 
vide. 
Tho'  men  yourselves,  and  women  us  yon 

call. 
Yet  ?iomo  is  a  common  name  for  all." 
There 's    nothing    bolder   than   a   woman 

caught; 
Guilt  gives  'em  courage  to  maintain  their 
fault. 
You  ask  from  whence  proceed  these  mon- 
strous crimes. 
Once  poor,  and  therefore  chaste,  in  former 

times. 
Our  matrons  were:  no  luxury  found  room 
In  low-roof  d  houses,  and  bare  walls  of 
loam;  400 

Their  hands  with  labor  harden'd  while 't  was 

light. 
And  fru^  sleep  supplied  the  quiet  night; 
While  pmch'd  with  want,  their  hunger  held 

^em  straight, 
When  Hannibal "  was  hov'ring  at  the  gate: 
But  wanton  now,  and  lolling  at  our  ease, 
We  suffer  all  th'  invet'rate  ills  of  peace, 
And    wasteful     riot;     whose    destructive 

charms 
Revenge  the  vanquish'd  world  of  our  vic- 
torious arms. 
No  crime,  no  lustful  postures  are  unknown; 
Since  Poverty,  our  guardian  god,  is  gone: 
Pride,  laziness,  and  all  luxurious  arts,     411 
Pour  like  a  deluge  in,  from  foreign  parts; 
Since  gold  obscene  and  silver  found  the ' 

way, 
Strange  fashions,  with  strange  bullion,  to 

convey. 
And  our  plain  simple  manners  to  betray.^ 
What  care  our  drunken  dames  to  whom 
they  spread  ? 
Wine  no  cUstmction  makes  of  tail  or  head: 
Who,  lewdly  dancin?  at  a  midnight  ball. 
For  hot  eringoes  and  fat  oysters  call; 
Full  brimmers  to  their  fuddled  noses  thmst, 
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Brimmen,  the  last  proyocatives  of  lost;  431 
When  yapora  to  their  swimming  brains  ad- 

yance, 
And  doable  tapers  on  the  tables  dance. 
Now  think  what  bawdy  dialogpies  they 

haye, 
What  Tnllia  talks  to  her  confiding  slaye, 
At  Modesty's  old  statne;  when  by  night 
They  m^ke  a  stand,  and  from  their  litters 

light: 
The  good  man  early  to  the  leyee  goes, 
And  treads  the  nasty  paddle  of  his  spouse. 
The  secrets  of  the  goddess  nam'd  the 

Good,**  430 

Are  eyen  by  boys  and  barbers  understood: 
Where  the  rank  matrons,  dancing  to  the 

pipe, 
Gig  with  their  bums,  and  are  for  aotion 

ripe; 
With  mnsic  rais'd,  they  spread  abroad  their 

hair. 
And   toss    their  heads  like  an  enamor'd 

mare: 
Lanf ella  lays  her  garland  by,  and  proyes 
The  mimic  lechery  of  manly  loyes. 
Rank'd  with  the  lady  the  cheap  sinner  lies; 
For  here  not  blood,  but  yirtue,  giyes  the 

prize. 
Nothing  is  f eign'd  in  this  yenereal  strife ;  440 
Tis  downright  lust,  and  acted  to  the  life. 
So  full,  so  fierce,  so  yigorous,  and  so  strong. 
That  looking  on  would  make  old  Nestor  ^ 

younff. 
Impatient  of  delay,  a  general  sound,         1 
An  uniyersal  groan  of  lust  goes  round;     I 
For  then,  and  only  then,  the  sex  sincere  [ 

is  found.  J 

''Now  is  the  time  of  action;  now  begin," 
They  cry,  '*  and  let  the  lusty  loyers  in." 
"  The  whoresons  are  asleep."  **  Then  bring 

the  slaves. 
And  watermen,  a  race  of    strong-back'd 

knayes."  450 

I  wish,  at  least,  our  sacred  rites  were 

free 
From  those  pollutions  of  obscenity: 
But 't  is  well  known  what  singer,''  how  dis- 

guis'd, 
A  lewd  audacious  aotion  enterpriz'd: 
Into  the  fair,  with  women  mix  d,  he  went, 
Arm'd  with  a  huge  two-handed  instrument; 
A  grateful  present  to  those  holy  choirs. 
Where  the  mouse,  guilty  of  his  sex,  retires. 
And  even  male  pichires  modestly  are  yeil'd: 
Yet  no  prof aneness  on  that  age  preyail'd ;  460  I 


No  scoffers  at  religious  rites  were  found; 

Tho'  now,  at  every  altar  they  abound. 
I  hear  your  cautious  counsel,  you  would 
say: 

**  Keep  close  your  women  under  lock  and 
key." 

But,  who  shall  keep  those  keepers  ?  Wo- 
men, nurs'd 

In  craft,  begin  with  those,  and  bribe  'em 
first. 

The  sex  is  tum'd  all  whore;  they  love  the 
game: 

And  mistresses  and  maids  are  both  the 
same. 
The  poor  Oeulnia,  on  the  poet's  day, 

Will  borrow  clothes,  and  chair,  to  see  the 


e,  who  bef 


She,  who  before  had  mortgag'd  her  estate, 
And  pawn'd  the  last  remaining  piece  of 

plate. 
Some  are  reduc'd  their  utmost  shifts  to  try, 
But  women  have  no  shame  of  poverbr. 
They  live  beyond  their  stint;  as  if  their 

store, 
The  more  exhausted,  would  increase  the 

more: 
Some  men,  instructed  by  the  laboring  ant, 
Provide  against  th'  extremities  of  want; 
But  womankind,  that  never  knows  a  mean, 
Down  to  the  dregs  their  sinking  fortune 

drain:  480 

Hourly  they  give,  and  spend,  and  waste, 

and  wear, 
And  think  no  pleasure  can  be  bought  too 

dear. 
There  are,  who  in  soft  eunuchs  place  their 

bliss,** 
To  shun  the  scrubbing  of  a  bearded  kiss. 
And  scape  abortion;  but  their  solid  joy 
Is  when  the  page,  already  past  a  boy. 
Is  capon'd  late,  and  to  the  gelder  shown, 
With  his  two  pounders  to  perfection  grown; 
When  aU  the  navel-string  could  give,  ap- 
pears; 
All  but  the  beard,  and  that 's  the  barber's 

loss,  not  theirs.  490 

Seen  from  afar,  and  famous  for  his  ware. 
He  struts  into  the  bath,  among  the  fair: 
Th'  admiring  crew  to  their  devotions  fall; 
And,  kneeling,  on  their  new  Priapus  '^  call. 
Kerv'd  for  his  lady's  use,  with  her  he  lies; 
And  let  him  drudge  for  her,  if  thou  art 

wise. 
Rather  than  trust  him  with  thy  fav'rite  boy; 
He  proffers  death,  in  proffering  to  enjoy. 
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If  songs  they  love^  the  singer's  voice  they 

foroe 
Beyond  his  compass,  till  his  quail-pipe's 

hoarse;  500 

His  lute  and  lyre  with  their  embrace  is 

worn; 
With  knots  they  trim  it,  and  with  gems 

adorn: 
Run  over  all  the  strings,  and  kiss  the  case; 
And  make  love  to  it  in  the  master's  place. 

A  certain  lady  once,  of  high  degree. 
To  Janus  vow'd,  and  Vesta's  deity, 
That  PoUio'*  might,  in  singing,  will  the 

prize; 
Pollio  the  dear,  the  darling  of  her  eyes: 
She  pray'd,  and  brib'd;  what  could  she 

more  have  done 
For  a  sick  husband,  or  an  only  son  ?         510 
With  her  face  veil'd,  and  heaving  up  her 

hands. 
The  shameless  suppliant  at  the  altar  stands; 
The  forms  of  prayer  she  solemnlv  pursues; 
And,  pale  with  fear,  the  offer'd  entrails 

views. 
Answer,  ye  pow'rs:  for,  if  you  heard  her 

vow. 
Your  godships,  sure,  had  little  else  to  do. 

This  is  not  all;  for  actors  ^  they  implore: 
An  impudence  unknown  to  Heav'n  before. 
Th'  Aruspez,"  tir'd  with  this  religious  rout, 
Is   forc'd  to   stand  so  long,  he  gets  the 

gout.  520 

But  suffer  not  thy  wife  abroad  to  roam: 
If  she  love  singing,  let  her  sing  at  home; 
Not  strut  in  streets,  with  Amazonian  pace. 
For  that 's  to  cuckold  thee  before  thy  face. 
Their  endless  itch  of  news  comes  next  in 

play; 
They  vent  their  own,  and  hear  what  others 

say: 
Enow  what  in  Thrace,  or  what  in  Flrance  is 

done; 
Th'  intrigues  betwixt  the  stepdam  and  the 

son: 
Tell  who  loves  who,  what  favors  some  par- 
take; 
And  who  is  jilted  for  another's  sake :       530 
What  pregnant  widow  in  what  month  was 

How  oft  she  did,  and,  doing,  what  she  said. 

She,  first,  beholds  the  raging  comet  rise; 

Knows  whom  it  threatens,  and  what  lands 

destroys. 
Still  for  the  newest  news  she  lies  in  wait, 
And  takes  reports  just  ent'ring  at  the  gate. 


Wrecks,  floods,  and  fires,  whatever  she  can 

meet. 
She  spreads;  and  is  the  Fame  of  every 

street. 
This  is  a  grievance;  but  the  next  is  worse, 
A    very    judgment,   and    her    neighbors' 

curse:  540 

For  if  their  barking  dog  disturb  her  ease, 
No  pray'r  can  bena  her,  no  excuse  appease. 
Th'  unmanner'd  malefactor  is  arraignM; 
But  first  the  master,  who  the  cur  maintain'd, 
Must  feel  the  scourge;  by  night  she  leaves 

her  bed, 
By  night  her  bathing  equipage  is  led. 
That  marching  armies  a  less  noise  cz«ate; 
She  moves  in  tumult,  and  she  sweats  in 

state. 
Meanwhile,  her  guests  their  appetites  must 

keep; 
Some  gape  for  hunger,  and  some  gasp  for 

sleep.  550 

At  length  ^e  comes,  all  flnsh'd;  but  ere  ' 

she  sup. 
Swallows  a  swingeing  preparation  cup; 
And  then,  to  clear  her  stomach,  spews  it 

up. 

The  deluge-vomit  all  the  floor  o'erflows, 
And  the  sour  savor  nauseates  every  nose. 
She  drinks  again;  again  she  spews  a  lake; 
Her  wretched  husbfmd  sees,  and  dares  not 

speak; 

But  mutters  many  a  curse  against  his  wife, 

And  damns  himself  for  choosing  such  a  life- 

But  of  all  placnies,  the  greatest  is  untold; 

The  book-leam'd  wife,  in  Greek  and  Latin 

bold :  561 

The  critic-dame,  who  at  her  table  sits,     1 
Homer  and  Virgil  quotes,  and  weighs  I 

their  wits;  | 

And  pities  Dido's  agonizing  fits.  J 

She  has  so  far  th'  ascendant  of  the  board. 
The  prating  pedant  puts  not  in  one  word: 
The  man  of  law  is  non-plus'd  in  his  suit; 
Nay,  every  other  female  tongue  is  mute. 
HamDaers  and   beating  anvus,  yon  would 

swear,  569 

And  Vulcan  ^  with  his  whole  militia  there. 
Tabors  and  trumpets  ^  cease;  for  she  alone 
Is  able  to  redeem  the  lab'ring  Moon. 
Ev'n  wit's  a  burthen,  when  it  talks  too 

long; 
But  she,  who  has  no  continence  of  tongue, 
Should  walk  in  breeches,  and  should  wear 

a  beard, 
And  mix  among  the  philosophic  herd. 
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0  what  a  midnight  eturse  has  he,  whose  side 
Is  pestered  with  a  mood  and  figure  bride  I  ^^ 
Let  mine,  je  gods,  (if  snch  must  be  my 

fate,) 
No  logic  learn,  nor  history  translate;       580 
Bnt  rather  be  a  quiet,  humble  fool: 

1  hate  a  wife  to  whom  I  go  to  school, 
Who  climbs  the  grammar  tree,  distinctly 

knows 
Where  noun,  and  verb,  and  participle  grows; 
Corrects  her  country  neighbor;  and,  abed. 
For  breaking  Friscian's,'^  breaks  her  hus- 
band's head. 
The  gaudy  gossip,  when  she 's  set  agog, 
In  jew^s  dress'd,  and  at  each  ear  a  bob, 
Goes  flaunting  out,  and,  in  her  trim  of  pnde, 
TUnks  all  she  says  or  does  is  justified.    590 
When  poor,  she  's  scarce  a  tolerable  evil; 
fiut  rich,  and  fine,  a  wife  's  a  yery  devil. 

She  duly,  once  a  month,  renews  her  face; 
Meantime,  it  lies  in  daub,  and  hid  in  grease : 
Those  are  the  husband's  nights;  she  craves 

her  due, 
He  takes  fat  ^ses,  and  is  stuck  in  glue, 
fidt,  to  the  lov'd  adult'rer  when  she  steers. 
Fresh  from  the  bath,  in  brightness  she 

appears: 
For  him  the  rich  Arabia  sweats  her  g^m,  1 
And  precious  oils  from  distant  Indies  I 

come,  600  I 

How  haggardly  soe'er  she  looks  at  home.  J 
Th'  eclipse  then  vanishes;  and  all  her  face 
Is  open'd,  and  restored  to  ev'ry  grace; 
The  crust  remov'd,  her  cheeks,  as  smooth 

as  silk. 
Are  polish'd  with  a  wash  of  asses'  milk; 
And  should  she  to  the  farthest  North  be 

sent, 
A  train  of  these  *>  attend  her  banishment. 
But,  hadst  thou  seen  her  plaister'd  up  before, 
T  was  so  unlike  a  face,  it  seem'd  a  sore. 
'T  is  worth  our  while  to  know  what  all 

the  da: 
They  do,  axu 

away; 
For,  if  o'emight  the  husband  has  been" 

slack. 
Or  counterfeited  sleep,  and  tum'd  his 

back. 
Next  day,  be  sure,  the  servants  go  to 

wrack. 
The  chambermaid  and  dresser  are  call'd 

whores, 
The  pag^  is  stripp'd,  and  beaten  out  of 

doors; 


nd 


how  they  pass  their  time 


The  whole  house  suffers  for  the  master's 

crime. 
And  he  himself  is  wam'd  to  wake  another 

time. 
She  hires  tormentors  by  the  year;  she 

treats 
Her  visitors,  and  talks,  but  still  she  beats ;  620 
Beats  while  she  paints  her  feuse,  surveys 

her  g^wn. 
Casts  up  the  day's  account,  and  still  beats 

on: 
Tir'd  out,  at  length,  with  an  outrageous 

tone. 
She  bids  'em  in  the  Devil's  name  be  gone. 
Compar'd   with    such  a   proud,    insulting 

dame, 
Sicilian  tyrants '"  may  renounce  their  name. 
For,  if  she  hastes  abroad  to  take  the  air, 
Or  goes  to  Isis'  church,  (the  bawdyhouse 

of  pray'r,) 
She  hurries  sdl  her  handmaids  to  the  task; 
Her  head,  alone,  will  twenty  dressers  ask. 
Psecas,  the  chief,  with  breast  and  shoulders 

bare,  631 

Trembling,  considers  every  sacred  hair; 
If  any  straggler  from  his  rank  be  found, 
A  pinch  must  for  the  mortal  sin  compound. 
Psecas  is  not  in  fault;  but,  in  the  gls^ss. 
The  dame 's  offended  at  her  own  ill  face. 
That  maid  is  banish'd;  and  another  girl. 
More  dextrous,  manaees  the  comb  and  curl; 
The  rest  are  sumnion'd  on  a  point  so  nice; 
And  first,  the  grave  old  woman  g^ves  ad- 
vice. 640 
The  next  is  call'd,  and  so  the  turn  goes 

round. 
As  each  for  age,  or  wisdom,  is  renown'd: 
Such  counsel,  such  delib'rate  care  they  take. 
As  if  her  life  and  honor  lay  at  stake: 
With  curls  on  curls,  they  build  her  head 

before. 
And  mount  it  with  a  formidable  tow'r.'^ 
A  g^ntess  she  seems;  but,  look  behind. 
And  then  she  dwindles  to  the  pigmy  kind. 
Duck-legg'd,  short-waisted,  such  a  dwarf 

she  is. 
That  she  must  rise  on  tiptoes  for  a  kiss.  650 
Meanwhile  her  husband's  whole  estate  is 

spent; 
He  may  go  bare,  while  she  receives  his 

rent. 
She  minds  him  not;  she  lives  not  as  a  wife, 
But  like  a  bawling  neighbor,  full  of  strife: 
Near  him  in  this  ^one,  that  she  extends 
Her  hate  to  all  his  servants  and  his  friends. 
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Bellona's  priests,'*  an  eunuch  at  their 

head, 
About  the  streets  a  mad  procession  lead; 
The  venerable  gelding,  large  and  high, 
O'erlooks  the  herd  of  his  inferior  fry.      660 
His  awkward  clergymen  about  him  prance, 
And   beat  the    timbrels  to    their  mystic 

dance; 
Guiltless  of  testicles,  they  tear  their  throats, 
And  squeak,  in  treble,  their  unmanly  notes. 
Meanwhile,  his  cheeks  the  miter'd  prophet 

sweUs, 
And  dire  presages. of  the  year  foretells; 
Unless  with  eggs  (his  priestly  hire)  they 

haste 
To  expiate,  and  avert  th'  autumnal  blast; 
And  add  beside  '*  a  murrey-oolor'd  vest, 
Which,  in  their  places,  may  receive  the 

pest;  670 

And,  thrown  into  the  flood,  their  crimes 

may  bear 
To  purge  th'  imluoky  omens  of  the  year. 
Th'  astonish'd  matrons  pay,  before  the  rest; 
That  sex  is  still  obnoxious  to  the  priest. 
Thro'  ice  they  beat,  and  plunge  into  the 

stream, 
If  so  the  god  has  wam'd  'em  in  a  dream. 
Weak  in  their  limbs,   but  in  devotion'^ 

strong, 
On  their  bare  hands  and  feet  they  crawl 

along 
A  whole  fietil's  length,  the  laughter  of  the 

throng. 
Should  lo  (lo's  priest  I  mean)  command 
A  pilgrimage  to  Meroe's  burning  sand,    681 
Thro'  desarts  they  would  seek  the  secret 

spring; 
And  holy  water,  for  lustration,  bring. 
How  can  they  pay  their  priests  too  much 

respect. 
Who  trade  with  heav'n,  and  earthly  gains 

neglect  ? 
With  him,    domestic  gods    discourse    by 

night; 
By  dav,  attended  by  his  choir  in  white. 
The    baldpate  tribe  runs  madding    thro' 

the  street. 
And  smile  to  see  with  how  much  ease  they 

cheat.  689 

The  ghostly  sire  forgives  the  wife's  delights. 
Who  sins,  thro'  f rauty,  on  forbidden  nights, 
And  tempts  her  husband  in  the  holy  time, 
When  carnal  pleasure  is  a  mortal  crime. 
The  sweating  image  shakes  its  head,  but  he 
With  mumbled  prayers  atones  the  deity. 


The  pious  priesthood  the  fat  goose  rooeive. 
And  they  once  brib'd,  the  godhead  must 

forgive. 
No  sooner,  these  remove,  but,  full  of  fear, 
A  gypsy  Jewess  whispers  in  your  ear, 
Ai^  begs  an  alms ;  an  high  priest's  daugh-  ] 

ter  she,  700  I 

Vers'd  in  their  Talmud,  and  divinity,  j 
And  prophesies  beneath  a  shady  tree.  J 
Her  goods  a  basket,  and  old  hay  her  bed, 
She  strolls,  and,  telling  fortunes,  gains  her 

bread: 
Farthings,  and  some  small  moneys,  are  her 

fees; 
Yet  she  interprets  all  your  dreams  for 

these; 
Foretells  th'  estate,  when  the  rich  uncle 

dies. 
And  sees  a  sweetheart  in  the  sacrifice. 
Such  toys  a  pigeon's  entrails  can  disclose, 
Which  yet  th'  Armenian  augur  far  outgoes; 
In  dogs,  a  victim  more  obscene,  he  rakes,  7" 
And  murder'd  in&nts  for  inspection  takes: 
For  gain  his  impious  practice  he  pursues; 
For  gain,  will  his  accomplices  accuse. 

More  credit,  yet,  is  to  Chaldeans  '^  giv'n; 
What  they  foretell,  is  deem'd  the  voice  of 

Heav'n. 
Their  answers,  as  from  Hammoxi's  altar, 

come; 
Since  now  the  Delphian  oracles  are  dumb. 
And  mankind,  ignorant  of  future  fate, 
Believes  what  fond  astrologers  relate.     730 
Of  these  the  most  in  vogue  is  he,  who, 

sent 
Beyond  seas,  is  returned  from  banishment; 
His  art  who  to  aspiring  Otho  '*  sold, 
And  sure  succession  to  the  crown  foretold: 
For  his  esteem  is  in  his  exile  plac'd; 
The  more  believ'd,  the  more  he  was  dis- 

grac'd. 
No  astrologio  wizard  honor  gains, 
Who  has  not  oft  been  banished,  or  in  chains. 
He  gets  renown,  who,  to  the  halter  near. 
But  narrowly  escapes,  and  buys  it  dear. 
From  him  your  wife  enquires  the  planets' 

wm,  73, 

When  the  black  jaundice  shall  her  mother 

kiU; 
Her  sister's  and  her  uncle's  end,   would 

know; 
But,  first,  consults  his  art,  when  you  shall 

And,  y^At  's  the  greatest  gift  that  Heav'n 
can  give. 
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If,  after  her,  th'  adulterer  shall  live. 

She  neither  knows  nor  cares  to  know  the 

rest; 
If  Mars  and  Saturn  '*  shall  the  world  infest; 
Or  Jove  and  Venus,  with  their    friendly 

rays, 
Will  interpose,  and  bring  us  better  days.  740 
Beware  the  woman,  too,  and  shun  her 

sight. 
Who  in  these  studies  does  herself  delight; 
By  whom  a  greasy  almanac  is  borne, 
With  often  handling,  like  chaf'd    amber, 

worn: 
Not  now  consulting,  but  consulted,  she 
Of  the  twelve  houses,  and  their  lords,  is  free. 
She,  if  the  scheme  a  fatal  journey  show. 
Stays  safe  at  home,  but  lets  her  husband 

go-. 
If  but  a  mile  she  travel  out  of  town. 
The  planetary  hour  must  first  be  known,  750 
And  lucky  moment;  if  her  eye  but  aches 
Or  itches,  its  decumbiture  she  takes; 
No  nourishment  receives  in  her  disease. 
But  what  the  stars   and  Ptolemy  ^°  shall 

please. 
The  middle  sort,  who  have  not  much  to 

spare. 
To  chiromancers'  cheaper  art  repair, 
Who  clap  the  pretty  palm,  to  make  the 

lines  more  fair. 
But  the   rich  matron,  who   has  more   to 

give, 
Her  answers  from  the  Brachman  ^^  will  re- 
ceive: 
Skill'd  in  the  globe  and  sphere,  he  gravely 

stands,  760 

And,  with  his  compass,  measures  seas  and 

lands. 
The  poorest  of  the  sex  have  still  an  itch 
To  know  their  fortunes,  equal  to  the  rich. 
The  dairymaid  enquires,  if  she  shall  take 
The  trusty  tailor,  and  the  cook  forsake. 
Yet  these,  tho'  poor,  the  pain  of  childbed 

bear; 
And,  without  nurses,  their  own  infants  rear: 
Yon  seldom  hear  of  the  rich  mantle,  spread 
For  the  babe,  bom  in  the  great  lady's  bed. 
Such  is  the  pow'r  of  herbs;  such  arts  they 

use  770 

To  make  them  barren,  or  their  fruit  to  lose. 
Bat  thou,   whatever  slops   she  will  have 

brought. 
Be  thankful,  and  supply  the  deadly  draught; 
Help  her  to  make  manslaughter;   let  her 

bleed. 


And  never  want  for  savin  at  her  need. 
For,  if  she  holds  till  her  nine  months  be 

run, 
Thou  mayst  be  father  to  an  Ethiop's  son;  ** 
A  boy,  who  ready  gotten  to  thy  hands. 
By  law  is  to  inherit  all  thy  lands; 
One  of  that  hue,  that  should  he  cross  the 

way,  780 

His  omen  *^  would  discolor  all  the  day. 

I  pass  the  foundling  by,  a  race  unknown. 
At  doors  ezpos'd,  whom  matrons  make  their 

own; 
And  into  noble  families  advance 
A  nameless  issue,  the  blind  work  of  chance. 
Indulgent  Fortune  does  her  care  employ. 
And,  smiling,  broods  upon  the  naked  boy: 
Her  garment  spreads,  and  laps  him  in  the 

fold. 
And  covers  with  her  wings  from  nightly 

cold: 
Gives  him  her  blessing;  puts  him  in  a  way; 
Sets  up  the  farce,  and  laughs  at  her  own 

phiy.  79« 

Him  she  promotes;  she  favors  him  alone, 
And  makes  provision  for  him  as  her  own. 
The  cravmg  wife  the   force   of  magic 

tries. 
And  philters  for  th'  unable  husband  buys: 
The  potion  works  not  on  the  part  design'd; 
But  turns  his  brains,  and  stupefies  his  mind. 
The  sotted  mooncalf  gapes,  and,  staring  on. 
Sees  his  own  business  by  another  done: 
A  long  oblivion,  a  benumbing  frost,         800 
Constrains  his  head;  and  yesterday  is  lost: 
Some  nimbler  juice  would  make  him  foam 

and  rave. 
Like  that  Csesonia*^  to  her  Caius  gave; 
Wlio,  plucking  from  the  forehead  of  the 

foal 
His  mother's  love,  infus'd  it  in  the  bowl: 
The  boiling  blood  ran  hissing  in  his  veins. 
Till  the  mad  vapor  mounted  to  his  brains. 
The  Thund'rer  *^  was  not  half  so  much  on 

fire. 
When  Juno's  girdle  kindled  his  desire. 
What  woman  wiU  not  use   the  pois'ning 

trade,  810 

When  Cesar's  wife  the  precedent  has  made  ? 
Let  Agrippiua's  *•  mushroom  be  forgot, 
Giv'n  to  a  slav'ring,  old,  unuseful  sot; 
That  only  clos'd  the  driveling  dotard's  eyes. 
And  sent  his  godhead  downward  to  the 

skies: 
But  this  fierce  potion  calls  for  fire  and 

sword. 
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Nor  spares  the  commons,  when  it  strikes  |iie 

lord; 
So  many  mischiefs  were  in  one  combin'd; 
So  much  one  single  pois'ner  cost  mankind. 
If  stepdames  seek  their  sons-in-law  to 

kill,  830 

'T  is  venial  trespass;  let  them  have  their 

will: 
Bnt  let  the  child,  entrusted  to  the  care 
Of  his  own  mother,  of  her  bread  beware  : 
Beware  the  food  she  reaches  with  her  hand; 
The  morsel  is  intended  for  thy  land. 
Thy  tutor  be  thy  taster,  ere  thou  eat; 
There 's  poison  in  thy  drink  and  in  thy  meat. 
You  uiink  this  feign'd;  the  satire  in  a 

rage 
Struts  in  the  buskins  of  the  tragic  stage, 
Fomts  his  bus'ness  is  to  laugh  and  bite;  830 
And   will    of    deaths   and   dire    revenges 

write. 
Would  it  were  all  a  fable  that  you  read; 
But  Drymon's  wife  *^  pleads  guilty  to  the 

deed. 
"  I,"  she  confesses,  "  in  the  fact  was  caught. 
Two    sons    dispatching    at    one    detully 

draught.'* 
"  What  two  !  two  sons,  thou  yiper,  in  one 

day!" 
"  Yes,  sey'n,"  she  cries,  "  if  sey'n  were  in 

my  way." 
Medea's  **  legend  is  no  more  a  lie; 
Our  age  adds  credit  to  antiquity. 
Great  ills,  we  grant,  in  former  times  did 

reign,  840 

And  murthers  then  were  done:  but  not  for 


Less  a£niration  to  great  crimes  is  due. 
Which  they  thro'  wrath,  or  thro*  revenge 

pursue. 
For,  weak  of  reason,  impotent  of  will. 
The  sex  is  hurried  headlong  into  ill; 
And,  like  a  cliff  from  its  foundations  torn 
By  raging  earthquakes,  into  seas  is  borne. 
But   tiiose  are  fiends,   who  crimes   from 

thought  begin; 
And,  cool  in  mischief,  meditate  the  sin. 
They  read  th'  example  of  a  pious  wife,    850 
Redeeming,  with  her  own,  her  husband's 

life; 
Yet,  if  the  laws  did  that  exchange  afford. 
Would  save  their  lapdoe  sooner  than  their 

lord.  ^  ^ 

Where'er  you  walk,  the  Belides*'  you 

meet; 
And  Clytemnestras  ^  grow  in  every  street. 


But  here's  the   difference;  Agamemnon's 

wife 
Was  a  gross  butcher  with  a  bloody  knife; 
But  murther,  now,  is  to  perfection  grown, 
And  subtle  poisons  are  employ'd  alone; 
Unless  some  antidote  prevents  their  arts,  860 
And  lines  with  balsam  all  the  noble  paiis: 
In  such  a  case,  reserved  for  such  a  need, 
Rather  than  fail,  the  dagger  does  the  deed. 

EXPLANATORY   NOTES  ON  THE  SIXTH 
SATIRE 

1  In  the  Golden  Ag^e.  when  Saturn  reignM. 

2  Fat  tottA  acorns,  AoomB  were  the  bread  of 
mankind,  before  00m  was  found. 

3  Under  Jove,  When  Jove  had  driven  his 
father  into  banishment,  the  Silver  Age  hegaa, 
according  to  the  poets. 

4  Uneasy  Justice,  &e.  The  poet  makes  Jus- 
tice and  Chastily  sbten ;  and  says  that  they  fl«d 
to  heaven  together,  and  left  earth  for  ever. 

5  Ceres^  feast.  When  the  Roman  women  were 
forbidden  to  bed  with  their  husbands. 

6 .  Jove  and  Mars,  of  whom  more  f omicatiDg 
stories  are  told  than  any  of  the  other  gods. 

7  Wondering  Pharos.  She  fled  to  Egypt, 
which  wonder'd  at  the  enormity  of  her  cxime. 

8  He  teDs  the  famous  story  of  Messalina,  wife 
to  the  Emperor  Claudius. 

9  Weakh  has  thepriviUge,  Ac.  His  meamn^ 
is.  that  a  wife  who  brings  a  large  dowry  may  do 
what  ^e  pleases,  and  has  all  the  privileges  of  a 
widow. 

10  BerenMs  ring.  A  ring  of  great  price, 
which  Herod  Agrippa  gave  to  his  sister  Bere- 
nice. He  was  King  of  the  Jews,  bnt  tributary 
to  the  Romans. 

11  Cornelia,  mother  to  the  Gbacohi,  of  th« 
family  of  the  Comelii,  from  whence  Scipio  the 
African  was  descended,  who  trinmph'id  over 
Hannibal. 

12  O  Pcean,  &e.  He  alludes  to  the  known 
fable  of  Niobe,in  Ovid.  Amphion  was  her 
hnsband.  Piean  is  Apollo,  who  with  his  arrows 
kill'd  her  children,  because  she  boasted  thai 
she  was  more  fruitful  than  Latona,  Apollo's 
mother. 

13  The  thirty  pias,  &o.  He  alludes  to  Uie 
white  sow  in  Virgil,  who  farrow'd  thirty  pigs. 

14  The  Grecian  cant.  Women  then  learnt 
Greek,  as  ours  speak  French. 

15  All  the  Romans,  even  the  most  inferior 
and  most  infamous  sort  of  them,  had  the  power 
of  making  their  wills. 

16  "  Cro  drag^  that  slave,  <&o.  These  are  the 
words  of  the  wife. 

17  "Four  reason,  why,  &o.  The  answer  of 
the  husband. 

18  ''CalVst  thou  that  slave  a  wonf"  The 
wife  again. 

19  Hannibal,  a  famous  Carthaginian  captain, 
who  was  npon  the  point  of  conquering  the  Ro- 
mans. 
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20  The  Good  Ooddesa,  at  whose  feasts  no  men 
▼ere  to  be  present. 

21  Nestor^  who  liy'd  three  hundred  yean. 

22  What  ginger f  Ac.  He  alludes  to  the  stoiy 
of  P.  Clodins,  who,  dis^ois'd  in  the  habit  of  a 
flinging  woman,  went  into  the  house  of  Gnsar, 
▼here  the  feast  of  the  Good  GKnldess  was  cele- 
brated, to  find  an  opportunity  with  Caesar's  wife, 
Pompeia. 

23  He  taxes  women  with  their  loving  eunuchs, 
who  ean  get  no  children ;  but  adds  that  they 
onlyloTe  such  eunuchs  as  are  gelded  when  they 
are  already  at  the  age  of  manhood. 

24  Priapus,  the  God  of  Lust. 

25  Pollto,  a  famous  ringing-boT. 

26^  That  such  an  actor  whom  tney  love  might 
obtain  the  prize. 

27  Th*  Aruspex.  He  who  inspects  the  entrails 
of  the  sacrifice,  and  from  thence  foretells  the  suo- 


28.   VtUcan,  the  god  of  smiths. 

29  Tabors  and  trumpets,  &o.  The  ancients 
thoaght  that  with  such  sounds  they  could  bring 
the  Moon  out  of  her  eclipse. 

30  A  mood  and  figure  bride,  A  woman  who 
has  leam'd  logic. 

31  A  woman-gianunarian,  who  corrects  her 
husband  for  speakingf  alse  Latin,  which  is  caUM 
breaking  Priscian's  Head. 

32  A  train  of  these.    That  is,  of  she-asses. 

33  Sicilian  tyrants  are  grown  to  a  proyerb,  in 
Latin^for  their  cruelty. 

34  This  dressing  up  the  head  so  high,  which 
▼e  call  a  tow'r,  was  an  ancient  way  amongst  the 
Romans. 

35  Bellond's  priests  were  a  sort  of  fortune 
tellers,  and  the  ni^h  priest  an  eunuch. 

36  And  add  beside,  &c,  A^iarmentwasgiren 
to  the  priest,  which  he  threw  mto  the  riyer ;  and 
that,  they  thought,  bore  all  the  sins  of  the  people, 
which  were  drown'd  with  it. 

37  Chaldeans  are  thought  to  haye  been  the 
first  astrologers. 

38  OcAo  succeeded  Ghlba  in  the  empire,  which 
was  foretold  him  by  an  astrologer. 

39  Mars  and  Saturn  are  the  two  unfortunate 
planets ;  Jupiter  and  Venus  the  two  fortunate. 

40  Ptolemy,  a  famous  astrologer;  an  Egyp- 
tian. 

41  The  Brachmans  are  Indian  philosophers, 
who  remain  to  this  day,  and  hold,  after  IV- 
thagoras,  the  translation  of  souls  from  one  body 
to  another. 

42  To  an  Ethiop's  son.  His  meaning  is,  help 
o»x  to  any  kind  ot  slops  which  may  cause  her  to 
"ujcarry,  for  fear  she  may  be  brought  to  bed  of 
a  bUuslonoor,  which  thou,  being  her  husband, 
art  bound  to  father ;  and  that  rastard  may,  by 
law,  inherit  thy  estate. 

43  Uis  omen,  &o.  The  Romans  thouprht  it 
omiQons  to  see  a  blackmoor  in  the  mommg,Jf 
ae  were  the  first  man  the^  met. 

44  Cceaomg,  wife  to  Cains  Caligula,  the  great 
^}J[^t.  'T  is  said  she  gaye  him  a  loye  potion, 
viueh,  flying  up  into  his  head,  distracted  him, 
^odwasthe  occasion  of  his  oonunitting  so  many 
*cta  of  cruelty. 


45  The  Thunderer,  Ao,  The  storyU  in  Homer, 
where  Juno  borrowed  the  girdle  of  Venus,  call'd 
cestos,  to  make  Jupiter  in  loye  with  her,  while 
the  Grecians  and  Trojans  were  fighting,  that  he 
might  not  help  the  latter. 

46  Agripptna  was  the  mother  of  the  tyrant 
Nero,  who  poison'd  her  husband  Claudius,  that 
Nero  mijght  succeed,  who  was  her  son,  and  not 
Britannicus,  who  was  the  son  of  Claudius  by  a 
former  wife. 

47  The  widow  of  Drymon  poison'd  her  sons, 
that  she  inight  succeed  to  their  estate.  This 
was  done  either  in  the  poet's  time,  or  just  be- 
fore it. 

48  Medea,  out  of  reyenge  to  Jason,  who  had 
forsaken  her,  kill'd  the  cmldren  which  she  had 
by  him. 

49  Hie  Belides,  who  were  fifty  sisters,  mar- 
ried to  fifty  young  men,  their  cousin-germans, 
and  kill'd_tnem  all  on  their  wedding  night. 


excepting  Hypermnestra,  who  say'd 
band  Linus. 

50  Clytemnestra,  the  wife  of  A^^amemnon, 
who,  in  fayor  to  her  adulterer,  .^Igisthus,  was 
consenting  to  his  murther. 


THE  TENTH  SATIRE  OF 
JUVENAL 

THE   ARGUMENT 

The  poet's  design,  in  this  diyine  satire,  is  to 
represent  the  yarious  wishes  and  desires  of 
mankind,  and  to  set  out  the  folly  of  'em. 
He  runs  thro'  all  the  seyeral  heads  of  riches, 
honors,  eloquence,  fame  for  martial  aohieye- 
ments,  long  life,  and  beauty ;  and  giyes  in- 
stances, in  each,  how  frequently  they  haye 
proy'd  the  ruin  of  those  that  own'd  them. 
He  concludes,  therefore,  that  since  we  gen- 
erally choose  so  ill  for  ourselyes,  we  should 
do  better  to  leaye  it  to  the  gods  to  make 
the  choice  for  us.  All  we  can  safely  ask  of 
Heayen  lies  within  a  yery  small  compass. 
'Tis  but  health  of  body  and  mind.  And  if 
we  haye  these,  't  is  not  much  matter  what 
we  want  besides,  for  we  haye  already  enough 
to  make  us  happy. 

Look  round  the  habitable  world:  how  few 
Know  their  own  good;  or  knowing  it,  pur- 
sue. 
How  void  of  reason  are  our  hopes  and  fears  ! 
What  in  the  conduct  of  our  life  appears 
So  well  design'd,  so  luckily  begun, 
But,  when  we  have  our  wi&,  we  wiah 
undone? 
Whole  houses,  of  their  whole   desires 
poasess'd. 
Are  often  ruin'd,  at  their  own  request 
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In  wars,  and  peace,  things  hurtful  we  require, 

When  made  obnoxious  to  our  own  desire.  lo 

With  laurels  some  have  fatally  been 

crown' d; 
Some,  who  the  depths  of  eloquence  have 

found, 

In  that  unnavigable  stream  were  drown'd.  ^ 
The  brawny  fool,^  who  did    his  vigor 

boast, 
In  that  presuming  confidence  was  lost; 
But  more  have  been  by  avarice  oppressed. 
And  heaps  of  money  crowded  in  tiie  chest: 
Unwieldy  sums  of  wealth,  which  higher 

mount 
Than  files  of  marshal'd  figures  can  account; 
To  which  the  stores  of  Croesus,  in  the^ 

scale,  ao 

Would  look  like  little  dolphins,  when  they 

sail 
In  the  vast  shadow  of  the  British  whale. 

For  this,  in  Nero's  arbitrary  time, 
When  virtue   was   a  guilt,   and  wealth  a 

crime, 
A  troop  of  cutthroat  guards  were  sent  to 

seize 
The  rich  men's  goods,  and  gut  their  palaces: 
The  mob,  commission'd  by  the  government, 
Are  seldom  to  an  empty  garret  sent. 
The  fearful  passenger,  who  travels  late, 
Charg'd  with  the  carriage  of  a  paltry  plate. 
Shakes    at  the   moonshine    shadow  of  a 

rush,  31 

And  sees  a  redcoat  rise  from  every  bush: 
The  beggar  sings,  ey'n  when  he  sees  the 

phkce 
Beset  with  thieves,  and  never  mends  his 

pace. 
Of  all  the  vows,  the  first  and  chief  re- 
quest 
Of  each  is,  to  be  richer  than  the  rest; 
And  yet  no  doubts  the  poor  man's  draught 

control, 
He  dreads  no  poison  in  his  homely  bowl. 
Then  fear  the  deadly  drug,  when  gems  di- 
vine 
Enchase  the  cup,  and  sparkle  in  the  wine.  40 
Will  you  not  now  the  pair  of  sages  praise, 
Who  the  same  end  pursued,  by  several 

ways? 
One  pitied,  one  contemn'd  the  woful  times; 
One  laugh'd  at  follies,  one  lamented  crimes: 
Laughter  is  easy;  but  the  wonder  lies, 
What  stores  of  brine  supplied  the  weeper's 

eyes. 
Democritus  could  feed  his  spleen,  and  shake 


His  sides  and  shoulders  till  he  felt  'em  ache; 
Tho'  in  his  country  town  no  lictors  were, 
Nor  rods,  nor  ax,  nor  tribune  did  appear;  $9 
Nor  all  the  foppish  gravity  of  show 
Which  cunning  magistrates  on  crowds  be- 
stow. 
What  had  he  done,  had  he  beheld,  oa 

high. 
Our  pnetor  seated,  in  mock  majesty  ? 
His  chariot  rolling  o'er  the  dusty  place, 
While,  with  dumb  pride,  and  a  set  formal 

face, 
He  moves  'in  the  dull  ceremonial  track, 
With  Jove's  embroider'd  coat    upon  his 

back: 
A  suit  of  hangings  had  not  more  oppressed 
His  shoulders,  than  that  long,  laborious  vest: 
A  heavy  gewgaw,  (call'd  a  crown,)  that 

spread  61 

About   his  temples,  drown'd    his   narrow 

head; 
And  would  have  crush'd  it  with  the  massy 

freight. 
But  that  a  sweating  slave  sustain'd  the 

weight: 
A  slave  in  the  same  chariot  seen  to  ride, 
To  mortify  the  miehty  madman's  pride. 
Add  now  th'  imperial  eagle,  rais'd  on  high. 
With  golden  beak  (the  mark  of  majesty), 
Trumpets  before,  and  on  the  left  and  rights 
A  cavalcade  of  nobles,  all  in  white:  70 

In  their  own  natures  false  and  flatt'ring 

tribes. 
But  made  his  friends  by  places  and  by 

bribes. 
In  his  own  age,  Democritus  could  find 
Sufficient  cause  to  laugh  at  humankind: 
Learn  from  so  great  a  wit:  a  land  of  bogs 
With  ditches  f enc'd,  a  heaven  hit  with  fogs^ 
May  form  a  spirit  fit  to  sway  the  State; 
And  make  the  neighb'ring  monarcfas  fear 

their  fate. 
He  laughs  at  all  the  vulgar  cares  and 

fears; 
At  their  vain  triumphs,  and  their  vainer 

tears:  So 

An  equal  temper  in  his  mind  he  found. 
When  Fortune  flatter'd  him,  and  when  she 

frown'd. 
'T  is  plain,  from  hence,  that  what  our  vows 

request 
Are  hurtful  things,  or  useless  at  the  best 
Some  ask  for  envied  pow'r;  which  public 

hate 
Pursues,  and  hurries  headlong  to  their  later 
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Down  go  the  titles;  and  the  statue  crown'd 
Is  by  rose  hands  in  the  next  river  drown'd. 
The  guiltless  horses,  and  the  chariot  wheel, 
The  same  effects  of  vulgar  fury  feel:  90 
The  smith  prepares  his  hammer  for  the 

stroke, 
VYhfle  the  lung*d  bellows  hissing  fire  pro- 
voke; 
Sejanus,^  almost  first  of  Roman  names. 
The  great  Sejanus  crackles  in  the  flames: 
Form'd  in  the  forge,  ^he  pliant  brass  is ' 

laid 
On  anvils;  and  of  head  and  limbs  are 

made 
Pans,  cans,  and  pisspots,  a  whole  kitchen 

trade. 
Adorn  your  doors  with  laurels ;  and  a  bull. 
Milk-white,  and  large,  lead  to  the  Capitol; 
Sejanus  with  a  rope  is  dragged  along,  100 
The  sport  and  laughter  of  the  giddy  throng  I 
«  Gk)od  Lord,"  they  cry,  «  what  Ethiop  Hps 

he  has, 
How  foul  a  snout,  and  what  a  hanging  face  I 
By  Heav'n,  I  never  could  endure  his  sight; 
But  say,  how  came  his  monstrous  crimes  to 

light? 
What  is  the  charge,  and  who  the  evidence 
(The  savior  of  the  nation  and  the  prince)  ?  " 
<<  Nothing  oi  this;  but  our  old  Csesar  sent 
A  noisy  letter  to  his  parliament." 
"  Nay,  sirs,  if  C»sar  writ,  I  ask  no  more  — 
He's  guilty;    and    the   question's  out  of 

door."  Ill 

How  goes  the  mob  ?  (for  that 's  a  mighty 

When  the  kmg  's  trump,  the  mob  are  for 

the  king: 
They  foUow  Fortune,  and  the  common  cry 
Is  still  against  the  rogue  condemned  to  die. 
But  the  same  very  mob,  that  rascal  crowd, 
Had  cried  Sejanus,  with  a  shout  aa  loud. 
Had  his  designs  (by  Fortune's  favor  blest) 
Saoceeded,  and  the  prince's  age  oppress'd, 
Bnt  long,  loD^  since,  the  times  have  chang'd 

their  race,  130 

The  people  grown  degenerate  and  base; 
Xot  suffered  now  the  freedom  of  their  choice. 
To  make  their  magistrates,  and  seU  their 

voice. 
Our  wise  forefathers,  great  by  sea  and 

land. 
Had  once  the  pow'r  and  absolute  command; 
All  offices  of  trust,  themselves  dispos'd; 
Bais'd  whom  they  pleas'd,  and  whom  they 

pleaa'd  depos'd. 


But  we,  who  give  our  native  rights  away, 
And  our  inslav'd  posterity  betray. 
Are  now  reduc'd.to  beg  an  alms,  and  go  130 
On  holidays  to  see  a  puppet  show. 

**  There  was  a  damn'a  design,"  cries  one, 
'<  no  doubt; 
For  warrants  are  already  issued  out: 
I  met  Brutidius  in  a  mortal  fright; 
He 's  dipp'd  for  certain,  and  plays  least  in 

sight: 
I  fear  the  rage  of  our  offended  prince. 
Who  thinks  uie  senate  slack  in  lus  defense  t 
Come,  let  us  haste,  our  loyal  zeal  to  show, 
And  spurn  the  wretched  corpse  of  Cesar's 
foe:  139 

But  let  our  slaves  be  present  there,  lest  they 
Accuse  their  masters,  and  for  gain  betray." 
Such  were  the  whispers  of  those  jealoua 
times 
About  Sejanus'  punishment  and  crimes. 
Now,  teU  me  truly,  wouldst  thou  change 
thy  fate 
To  be,  like  him,  first  minister  of  state  ? 
To  have  thy  levees  crowded  with  resort. 
Of  a  depending,  gaping,  servile  court; 
Dispose  all  honors  of  the  sword  and  gowiv 
Grace  with  a  nod,  and  ruin  with  a  frown; 
To  hold  thy  prince  in  pupilage,  and  sway 
That  monarch  whom  the  master'd  world 
obey?  151 

While  he,  mtent  on  secret  lusts  alone. 
Lives  to  himself,  abandoning  the  throne; 
Coop'd  in  a  narrow  isle,'  observing  dreams 
Willi    flatt'ring    wizards,    and     erecting 
schemes ! 
I  weU  believe,  thou  wouldst  be  great  aa 
he; 
For  every  man 's  a  fool  to  that  degree; 
All  wish  the  dire  prerogative  to  km; 
Ev'n  they  would  have  the  pow'r,  who  want 

the  wiU: 
But  wouldst  thou  have  thy  wishes  under- 
stood, 160 
To  take  the  bad  together  with  the  good  ? 
Wouldst  thou  not  rather  choose  a  smaU  re- 
nown. 
To  be  the  may'r  of  some  poor  paltry  town, 
Bigly  to  look,  and  barb'rously  to  speak; 
To  pound  false  weights,  and  scanty  mea- 
sures break  ? 
Then,  grant  we  that  Sejanus  went  astray 
In  ev'ry  wish,  and  knew  not  how  to  pray: 
For  he  who  grasp'd  the  world's  exhausted 

store. 
Yet  never  had  enough,  but  wish'd  for  more. 
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Rais'd    a  top-heavy  tow'r,  of   monstrouB 

height,  170 

Which  mold'ring,  emsh'd  him  undemeath 

the  weight. 
What  did  the  mighty  Pompey's  fall  be- 
get; 
And  ruin'd  him,^  who,  greater  than  the 

Great, 
The  stubborn  pride  of  Roman  nobles  broke, 
And  bent  their  haughty  necks  beneath  his 

yoke? 
What  else  but    his   immoderate    lust  of 

pow'r, 
Pray'rs  made  and  granted  in  a  luckless 

hour? 
For  few  usurpers  to  the  shades  descend 
By  a  dry  death,  or  with  a  quiet  end. 

The  boy,  who  scarce  haspaid  his  entrance 

down  z8o 

To  his  proud  pedant,  or  declined  a  noun, 
(So  small  an  elf,  that,  when  the  days  are 

foul. 
He  and  his  satchel  must  be  borne  to  school,) 
Yet  prays,  and  hopes,  and  aims  at  nothing 

less, 
To  prove  a  Tully,  or  Demosthenes: ' 
But  both  those  orators,  so  much  renown'd, 
In  their  own  depths  of  eloquence  were 

drown'd: 
The  hand  and  head  were  never  lost  of  those 
Who  dealt  in  dogg'rel,  or  who  punn'd  in 

prose. 
**  Fortune  foretun'd  the  dying  notes  of 

Rome :  190 

Till  I,  thy  consul  sole,  consoPd  thy  doom."  • 
His  fate  had  crept  below  the  lifted  swords, 
Had  all  his  malice  been  to  murther  words. 
I  rather    would    be  Mtevius,  thrash  for 

rhymes 
Like  his,  the  scorn  and  scandal  of  the  times. 
Than  that  Philippic,''  fatally  divine. 
Which  is  inscribed  the  Second,  should   be 

mine. 
Nor  he,  the  wonder  of  the  Grecian  throng. 
Who  drove  them  with  the  torrent  of  lus 

tongue. 
Who  shook  the  theaters,  and  sway'd  the 

state  200 

Of  Athens,  found  a  more  propitious  fate: 
Whom,  bom  beneath  a  boding  horoscope. 
His  sire,  the  blear-ey'd  Vulcan  of  a  shop. 
From  Mars  his  forge,  sent  to  Minerva's 

schools. 
To  learn  th'  unlucky  art  of  wheedling  fools. 
With  itch  of  honor  and  opimon  vain, 


All  things  beyond  their  native  worth  we 

strain: 
The  spoils  ^  of  war,  brought  to  Feretrian 

Jove, 
An  empty  coat  of  armor  hung  above 
The  conqueror's  chariot,  and  in  triumph 
borne,  210 

A  streamer  from  a  boarded  galley  torn, 
A  chap-fall'n  beaver  loosely  hanging  by 
The  cloven  helm,  an  arch  of  victory, 
On  whose  high  conv^  sits  a  ci^tive  foe, 
And  sighing  casts  a  mournful  look  below; 
Of  ev'ry  nation  each  illustrious  name. 
Such  toys  as  these  have  cheated  into  fame: 
Exchanging  solid  quiet,  to  obtain 
The  wimy  satisfaction  of  the  brain. 

So  much  the  thirst  of  honor  fires  the 
blood;  320 

So  many  would  be  great,  so  few  be  good. 
For  who  would  Virtue  for  herself  regard, 
Or  wed,  without  the  portion  of  reward  ? 
Yet  this  mad  chase  of  fame,  by  few  pur- 
sued, 
Has  drawn  destruction  on  the  multitude: 
This  avarice  of  praise  in  times  to  come, 
Those  long  inscriptions,   crowded  on  the 

tomb, 
Should  some  wild  fig  tree  take  her  natiTe 

bent. 
And  heave  below  the  gaudy  monumeint. 
Would  crack  the  marble  titles,  and  dis- 
perse 230 
The  characters  of  all  the  lying  verse. 
For  sepulchers  themselves  must  crumblinf 

fall 
In  time's  abyss,  the  conmion  grave  of  all. 
Great  Hannibal  within  the  balance  lay, 
And  tell  how  many  pomids  his  ashes  weigh; 
Whom  Afric  was  not  able  to  contain. 
Whose  length  runs  level  with  th'  Atlantic 


And  wearies  fruitful  Nilus,  to  convey 
His  sun-beat  waters  by  so  long  a  way; 
Which  Ethiopia's  double  clime  divides,    340 
And  elephantis  in  other  mountains  hides. 
Spain  first  he  won,  the  Pyrenseans  pass'd, 
^d  steepy  Alps,  the  mounds  that  Nature 

cast; 
And  with  corroding  juices,  as  he  went, 
A  passage  thro'  the  living  rocks  he  rent. 
Then,  like  a  torrent,  roUmg  from  on  high. 
He  pours  his  headlong  rage  on  Italy; 
In  diree  victorious  battles  overrun; 
Yet»  still  uneasy,  cries:  <<  There 's  nothing 

done, 
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Till  level  with  the  ground  their  gates  are 

hud,  250 

And    Fume  flags  on  Roman  tow'rs  dis- 

pk/d." 
Ask  what  a  face  belonged  to  this  high 

fame: 
His  pieture  scarcely  would  deserve  a  frame; 
A  signpost  dauber  would  disdain  to  paint 
The  one-ey'd  hero  on  his  elephant. 
Now  what 's  his  end,  O  charming  Gloxy  1 

say. 
What  rare  fifth  act  to  crown  this  huffing 

In  one  deciding  battle  oyercome, 
He  flies,  is  banish'd  from  his  native  home; 
Begs  refuge  in  a  foreign  court,  and  there 
Attends,  his  mean  petition  to  prefer;       361 
Bepuls'd  by  surly  grooms,  who  wait  before 
The  sleeping  tyrant's  interdicted  door. 
What  wondrous    sort    of  death   has 

Heav'n  designed, 
Distingnish'd  from  the  herd  of  human- 
kind. 
For  so  untun'd,  so  turbulent  a  mind  I 
Kor  swords  at  hand,  nor  hissing  darts  a&ur, 
Are  doom'd  t'  avenge  the  te£ous  bloody 

war; 
But  poison,  drawn  thro'  a  ring's  hollow 

plate. 
Must  finish  hini;  a  sucking  infant's  &te.  370 
Go,  climb  the  rugged  Alps,  ambitious  fool. 
To  pleaae  the  boys,  and  be  a  theme  at  school. 
One  world  suffic'd  not  Alexander's  mind: 
Coop'd  up,  he  seem'd  in  earth  and  seas  con- 

fin'd; 
And,  struggling,  stretch'd  his  restless  limbs 

about 
The  narrow  globe,  to  find  a  passage  out. 
Yet,   enter'd  in  the  brick-built  town,*  he 

tried 
The  tomb,  and  found  the  strait  dimensions 

wide: 
**  Death  only  this  mysterious  truth  unfolds. 
The  m^hty  soul,  how  small  a  body  holds." 
Old  Greece  a  tale  of  Athos  ^^  would  make 

out,  381 

Cut  from  the  continent,  and  sail'd  about; 
Seas  hid  with  navies,  chariots  passing  o'er 
The  channel,  on  a  bridge  from  shore  to 

shore: 
Rivers,  whose  depth  no  sharp  beholder  sees, 
Drunk  at  an  army's  dinner,  to  the  lees; 
With  a  long  legend  of  romantic  things. 
Which  in  his  cups  the  bowsy  poet  sings. 
But  how  did  he  return,  this  haughty  orave, 


Who  whipp'd  the  winds,  and  made  the  sea 

his  slave  7  390 

(Tho'   Neptune    took    unkindly  to    bel 

bound;  I 

And  Eurus  never  such  hard  usage  found  | 
In  his  ^olian  prisons  under  ground;)  J 
What  god  so  mean,  ev'n  he  who  points  the 

way," 
So  merciless  a  t^rrant  to  obey  ! 
But  how  return^  he  ?  let  us  ask  again:  1 
In  a  poor  skiff  he  pass'd  the  bloodv  main,  I 
Chok  d  with  the  slaughter'd  bodies  of  | 

hia  train.  J 

For  fame  he  pra/d,  but  let  th'  event  de- 
clare 
He  had  no  mighty  penn'worth  of  his  pray'r. 
^  Jove,  grant  me  length  of  life,  andyears' 

good  store  301 

Heap  on  my  bendinfi;  back;  I  ask  no  more." 
Both  sick  and  healthful,  old  and  young, 

conspire 
In  this  one  silly  mischievous  desire. 
Mistaken  blessmg,  which  old  age  they  call  1 
'T  is  a  long,  nasty,  darksome  hospital, 
A  ropy  chain  of  rheums;  a  visage  rough, 
Deform'd,  unf^tur'd,  and  a  skm  of  buff; 
A  stitch-fall'n  cheek,  that  hangs  below  tiie 

jaw; 
Such  wrinkles,  as  a  skilful  hand  would 

draw  310 

For  an  old  grandam  ape,  when,  with  a  grace, 
She  sits  at  squat,  and  scrubs  her  leathern 

face. 
In  youth,  distinctions  infinite  abound; 
No  shape  or  feature  just  alike  are  found; 
The  fair,  the  black,  the  feeble,  and  the  ] 

strong; 
But  the  same  foulness  does  to  ae;e  belong,  ' 
The  selfsame  palsy,  both  in  umbs  and 

tongue; 
The  skull  and  forehead  one  bald  barren 

plain. 
And  gums  unarm'd  to  mumble  meat  in 

vain: 
Besides  th'  eternal  drivel,  that  supplies  330 
The  dropping  beard,  from  nostrils,  mouth, 

and  eyes. 
His  wife  and  children  loathe  him,  and, 

what 's  worse, 
Himself  does  his  offensive  carrion  curse  ! 
Flatt'rers  forsake  him  too;  for  who  would 

kiU 
Himself,  to  be  remember'd  in  a  will  ? 
His  taste  not  only  pall'd  to  wine  and  meat. 
But  to  the  relish  of  a  nobler  treat. 
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The  limber  nerve,  in  Tain  provok'd  to  rise, 
Inglorions  from  the  field  of  battle  flies: 
Poor  feeble  dotard,  how  could  he  advance 
With  his  blue  headpiece,  and  his  broken 
lance  ?  331 

Add,  that  endeavoring  still  without  effect, 
A  luist  more  sordid  justly  we  suspect 

Those  senses  lost,  behold  a  new  defeat. 
The  soul  dislodging  from  another  seat. 
What  music,  or  enchanting  voice,  can  cheer 
A  stupid,  old,  impenetrable  ear  ? 
No  matter  in  what  place,  or  what  degree 
Of  the  full  theater,  he  sits  to  see; 
Comets  and  trumpets  cannot  reach  his  ear: 
Under  an  actor's  nose  he 's  never  near.     341 
His  boy  must  bawl,  to  make  him  under- 
stand 
The  hour  o'  th'  day,  or  such  a  lord 's  at  hand : 
The  little  blood  that  creeps  within  his  veins, 
Is  but  just  warm'd  in  a  hot  fever's  pains. 
In  fine,  he  wears  no  limb  about  him  sound; 
With  sores  and  sicknesses  beleaguer'd  round: 
Ask  me  their  names,  I  sooner  could  relate 
How  many  drudfes  on  salt  Hippia  wait; 
What  crowds  of  patients  the  town  doctor 
kills,  •  3S0 

Or  how,  last  fall,  he  rais'd  the  weekly  bills; 
What  provinces  by  Basilus  were  spoil'd; 
What  herds  of  heirs  by  guardians  are  be- 

guil'd; 
How  many  bouts  a  day  that  bitoh  has  tried; 
How  many  boys  that  pedagogue  can  ride; 
What  lands  and  lordships  for  their  owners 

know 
Myquondam  barber,  but  his  worship  now. 
Tms  dotard  of  his  broken  back  com- 
plains, 
One  his  legs  fail,  and  one  his  shoulder 

pains; 
Another  is  of  both  his  eyes  bereft,  360 

And  envies  who  has  one  for  aiming  left. 
A  fifth  with  trembling  lips  expecting  stands. 
As  in  his  childhood,  cranun'd  by  others' 

hands; 
One,  who  at  sight  of  supper  open'd  wide 
His  jaws  before,  and  whetted  grinders 

tried; 
Now  onl^  vawns,  and  waits  to  be  sup- 

phed: 
Like  a  young  swallow,  when  with  weary 

wines 
Esroected  food  her  fasting  mother  brings. 

His  loss  of  members  is  a  heavy  curse, 
But  all  his  faculties  decay'd,  a  worse !     370 
His  servants'  names  he  has  forgotten  quite; 


Knows  not  his  friend  who  supp'd  with  him 

last  night: 
Not  ev'n  the  children  he  begot  and  bred; 
Or  his  will  knows  'em  not;  for,  in  their 

stead, 
In  form  of  law,  a  conmion  hackney  jade. 
Sole  heir,  for  secret  services,  is  made: 
So  lewd,  and  such  a  batter'd  brothel  whore, 
That  she  defies  all  comers  at  her  door. 
Well,  yet  suppose  his  senses  are  his  ovm. 
He  lives  to  be  chief  mourner  for  his  son:  380 
Before  his  face  his  wife  and  brother  bums; 
He  numbers  all  his  kindred  in  their  urns. 
These  are  the  fines  he  pays  for  living  long, 
And  dragging  tedious  age  in  his  own  wrong: 
Griefs  always  green,  a  household  still  in' 

tears, 
Sad  pomps,  a  threshold  throng'd  with 

daily  biers. 
And  liveries  of  black  for  length  of  years.  ^ 

Next  to  the  raven's  age,  the  Pyliain  king  ^' 
Was  longest  liv'd  of  any  two-legg'd  thing; 
Blest,  to  defraud  the  grave   so  long,  to 

mount  390 

His  number'd  years,  and  on  his  right  hand 

count" 
Three  hundred  seasons,  guzzling  must  of 

wine! 
But,  hold  a  while,  and  hear  himself  repine 
At  ^te's  unequal  laws;  and  at  the  due 
Which,  mercUess  in  length,  the  midmost 

sister  ^*  drew. 
When  his  brave  son  upon  the  fun'ral  pyre 
He  saw  extended,  and  his  beard  on  fire. 
He  tum'd,  and  weeping,  ask'd  his  friends 

what  crime 
Had  curs'd  his  afe  to  this  unhappy  time. 
Thus  moum'd  old  Peleus  for  AchiUes 

slain,  400 

And  thus  Ulysses'  father  did  complain. 

How  fortunate  an  end  had  Priam  made, 
Among  his  ancestors  a  mighty  shade, 
While  Troy  yet  stood;  when  Hector,  with 

the  race 
Of  royal  bastards,  might  his  funeral  grace: 
Amidst  the  tears  of  l^ojan  dames  inum'd, 
And  bv  his  loyal  daughters  truly  moum'd  ! 
Had  Heav'n  so  blest  mm,  he  had  died  before 
The  fatal  fieet  to  Sparta  Paris  bore. 
But  mark  what  age  produc'd;  he  liv'd  to 

see  410 

His  town  in  flames,  his  &lling  monarchy: 
In  fine,  the  feeble  sire,  reduc'd  by  &te. 
To  chajige  his  scepter  for  a  sword,  too  late, 
His  last  effort  before  Jove's  iJtar  tries;  ^* 
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A  soldier  half,  and  half  a  sacrifice: 

Falls  like  an  ox,   that  waits  the  coming 

blow; 
Old  and  unprofitable  to  the  plow. 

At  least,  he  died  a  man;  his  queen  ^*  sur^ 
▼iv'd. 
To  howl,  and  in  a  barking  body  liVd. 

I  hasten  to  our  own;  nor  wiU  relate    4^0 
Great  Mithridates'^'  and  rich  Crcesus' '» fate; 
Whom  Solon  wisely  counsel'd  to  attend 
The  name  of  happy,  till  he  knew  his  end. 

That  Marius  was  an  exile,  that  he  fled, 
Was  ta'en,  in  ruin'd  Carthage  begg'd  his 

bread, 
All  these  were  owing  to  a  life  too  long: 
For  whom  had  Rome  beheld  so   luippy. 


gh  in  his  chariot,  and  with  laurel  crown'd, 
ben  he  had  led  the  Cimbnan  captives 
round 

The  Boman  streets;  descending  from  his 

state,  430 

In  that  blest  hour  he  should  have  begg'd 

his  hie: 
Then,  then,  he  might  haye  died  of  all  ad- 

mir'd, 
And  his  triumphant  soul  with  shouts  ex- 
pired. 
Campania,  Fortune's  malice  to  prevent, 
To  Pompey  ^"  an  indulgent  fever  sent; 
But  puUic  pray'rs  impos'd  on  Heav'n,  to 

give 
Their  much-loVd  leader  ap.  unkind  reprieve. 
The  city's  fate  and  his  c^nspir'd  to  save 
The  head  reserv'd  for  an  Egyptian  slave. 

Cethegas,'^'  tho'  a  traitor  to  the  State,  440 
And  tortur'd,  soap'd  tlds  ignominous  fate: 
And  Se^us,^  who  4  b^  cause  bravely 

tried. 
All  of  a  piece,  and  iindiminish'd,  died. 
To  Yenus  the  fond    mother  makes  a 


That 


i£*he 


/ 


fair: 


er  sons  and  daughters  may  be 


True,  for   the  hojts  a  mumbling  vow  she 

sends;  \ 

But,  for  the  girls,  tfhe  vaulted  temple  rends: 
They  must  be  fini^h'd  pieces;  'tis  allow'd 
Diana's  beauty  maae  Latona  proud. 
And  pleas'd,  to  sefe  the  wond'ring  people 

m      ,     P'^y  ,  4SO 

To  the  new-nsmg  I  sister  of  the  day. 
And  yet  Lucretk's  fate  would  bar  that 
vow;  , 

And  lair  Vixgiuia  »  would  her  fate  bestow 


On  Rutila,  and  change  her  faultless  make 
For  the  foul  rumple  of  her  camel  back. 
But,  for  his  mother's  boy,  the  beau,  what 

frights 
His  parents   have  by  day,  what  anxious 

nights! 
Form  join'd  with  virtue  is  a  sight  too  rare: 
Chaste  is  no  epithet  to  suit  with  fair. 
Suppose  the  same  traditionary  strain       460 
Of  rigid  manners  in  the  house  remain; 
Inveterate  truth,  an  old  plain  Sabine's  heart; 
Suppos  I  that  Nature,  too,  has  done  her  part; 
Infus'fi  into  his  soul  a  sober  grace, 
And  blush'd  a  modest  blood  into  his  face, 
(For  Nature  is  a  better  guardian  far 
Than  saucy  pedants,  or  dull  tutors  are:) 
Tet  still  the  youth  must  ne'er  arrive  at 

man; 
(So  much  almighty  bribes  and    presents 

can;) 
Ev'n  with  a  parent,  where  persuasions  fail. 
Money  is  impudent,  and  wul  prevail.       471 

We  never  read  of  such  a  tyrant  king. 
Who  ffelt  a  boy  def orm'd,  to  hear  him  sing. 
Nor  Nero,  in  his  more  luxurious  rage. 
E'er  made  a  mistress  of  an  ugly  page: 
Sporus,  his  spouse,  nor  crooked  was,  nor 

lame. 
With  mountain  back,  and  belly,  from  the 

game 
Cross-Murr'd;   but  both  his    sexes  well 

became. 

€ro,  boast  your  sprin^J,  by  his  beautv  curst 
To  ills,  nor  think  I    have  declar'd    the 

worst:  480 

His  form  procures  him  joumeywork;  a  strife 
Betwixt  town-madams,  and  &e  merchant's 

wife: 

Guess,  when  he  undertakes  this  public  war, 

What  furious  beasts  offended  cuckolds  are. 

Adult'rers  are  with  dangers  round  beset; 

Bom  under  Mars,  they  cannot  scape  the 

net; 
And  from  revengeful  husbands  oft  have 

tried 

Worse  handling  than  severest  laws  provide: 

One  stabs;  one  slashes;  one,  with  cruel  art. 

Makes  colon  suffer  for  the  peccant  part.  490 

But  your  Endymion,  your  smooth,  smock- 

fao'd  boy, 
Unrival'd,  shall  a  beauteous  dame  enjoy. 
Not  so:  one  more  salacious,  rich,  and  old. 
Outbids,  and  buys  her  pleasure  for  her  gold: 
Now  he  must  moil  ana  drudge  for  one  he 

loathes; 


I 
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She  keeps  him  high  in  equipage  and  elothes ; 
She  pawns  her  jewels  and  her  rich  attire, 
And  thinks  the  workman  worthy  of  his  hire : 
Li  all  things  else  immoral,  stin^,  mean; 
But,  in  her  lusts,  a  conscionable  quean.    500 
**  She  may  be  handsome,  yet  be  chaste," 

you  say  — 
Grood  obserrator,  not  so  &st  away: 
Did  it  not  cost  the  modest  youth  ^  his  life, 
Who  shunn'd  th'  embraces  of  his  father's 

wife? 
And  was  not  t'other  stripling '^  for^d  tol 

fly'    .  si 

Who  coldly  did  his  patron's  queen  d<^y,  C 
And  pleaded  laws  of  hospitality  ?  \  J 
The  ladies  charg'd  'em  home,  and  timi'd 

the  tale; 
With  shame  they  redden'd,  and  with  spite 

grew  pale. 
T  is  diuig'rous  to  deny  the  longing  dame; 
She  loses  pity,  who  has  lost  her  s^ume.   5x1 
Now  Silius  wants  thy  counsel,  give  ad- 
vice; 
Wed  Csesar's  wife,^'  or  die;  the  choice  is 

nice. 
Her  comet-eyes  she  darts  on  ev'ry  grace. 
And  takes  a  fatal  liking  to  his  face. 
Adom'd  with  bridal  pomp  she  sits  in  state; 
The  public  notaries  and  auspex  wait: 
The  genial  bed  is  in  the  garden  dress'd,  518^ 
The  portion  paid,  and  ev'ry  rite  express'd  > 
Which  in  a  Koman  marriage  is  prof  ess'd.  J 
'T  is  no  stol'n  weddins^  this;  rejecting  awe, 
She  scorns  to  marry,  but  in  form  of  law. 
Li  this  moot  case,  your  judgment:  to  re- 
fuse 
Li  present  death,  besides  the  night  you 

lose: 
If  you  consent,  't  is  hardly  worth  your  pain; 
A  day  or  two  of  anxious  life  you  gain, 
Till  loud  reports  thro'  all  the  town  have 

pass'd. 
And  reach  the  prince;  for  cuckolds  hear 

the  last. 
Lidulge  thy  pleasure,  youth,  and  take  thy 

swing; 
For  not  to  take  is  but  the  selfsame  thing: 
Lievitable  death  before  thee  lies,  531 

But  looks  more  kindly  thro'  a  lady's  eyes. 
What  then  remains  ?  Are  we  depriv'd 
of  will; 
Must  we  not  wish,  for  fear  of  wishing 

ill? 
Receive  my  counsel,  and  securely  move; 
Intrust  thy  fortune  to  the  pow'rs  above. 


Leave  them  to  manage  for  thee,  and  to 

grant 
What  their  unerring  wisdom  sees  thee  want: 
In  goodness  as  in  greatness  they  excel; 
Ah,  that  we  lov'd  ourselves  but  half  so 
well !  540 

We,  blindly  by  our  headstrong  passions  led, 
Are  hot  for  action,  and  desire  to  wed; 
Then  wish  for  heirs:  but  to  the  gods  alone 
Our  future  offspring,  and  our  wives  are 

known; 
Th'  audacious  strumpet,  and  ungracious 
son. 

Yet,  not  to  rob  the  priests  of  pious  gain, 
That  altars  be  not  wholly  built  in  vain; 
Forgive  the  gods  the  rest,  and  stand  oon- 

fin'd 
To  health.of  body,  and  content  of  mind: 
A  soul,  that  can  securely  death  defy,       550 
And  count  it  nature's  privilege  to  die; 
Stiirene  and  manly,  hanien'd  to  sustain 
The  load  of  life,  and  exercis'd  in  pain; 
Guiltless  of  hate,  and  proof  against  desire; 
That  all  things  weighs,  and  nothing  can  ad- 
mire; 
That  dare«  prefer  the  toils  of  Hercules 
To  dalliance,  banquets,  and  ignoble  ease. 

The  path  to  peace  is  virtue:  what  I  show, 
Thyself  may  ^(reely  on  thyself  bestow: 
Fortune  was  n6;ver  worship'd  by  the  wise; 
But,  set  aloft  b^  fools,  usurps  the  skies.  561 

EXPLANATORY  |>IOTES  ON  THE  TENTH 
lTIRE 

1  Milo,  of  Crotonii) ;  who,  for  a  trial  of  his 
■trenirth,  goine  to  reni  an  oak,  pensh'd  in  the 
attempt,  for  his  arms  Were  oaugiit  in  the  tnmk 
of  it,  and  he  was  devou^r^d  by  wild  beasts. 

2  Sejanus  was  Tiberi^jis's  jBrst  favorite ;  and^ 
while  he  continued  BO,  h 
honor  bestow'd  on  him : 
ehariots  were  everywhere  I 
as  soon  as  he  fell  into  diagrr^ 
these  were  all  immediately  , 
senate  and  common  peopleiinsalted  over  him  as 
meanly  as  they  had  fawn'<i  on  him  before. 

3  Tlie  island  of  Capn 
league  out  at  sea  from  tU 
was  the  scene  of  TiberinsV 
ter  part  of  his  reign.  Thd^ 
years,  with  diviners,  soof 
company ;  and  from  thenq 
orders  to  the  senate.  1 

4  Julias  CsBsar,  who  gotithe  better  of  Pom- 
pey,  that  wasstyl'd  "  the  (Jreat." 

5  Demosthenes  and  2W/ytboth  died  for  their 
oratorv :  Demosthenes  gavce  himself  poison,  to 
avoid  being  carried  to  Anti)pater,  one  of  Alex- 
ander's captains,  who  had  'then  made  himself 


I  the  highest  marks  01 
'  atnes  and  triumphal 
1  to  him.  But, 
B  with  the  emperor, 
\  dismounted,  and  the 


,  which  lies  about  a 

^e  Campanian  shore, 

\  pleasures  in  the  lat- 

i  he  liv'd,  for  some 

sayers,  and  wone 

diispatch'd  all  his 
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of  Athens.    Tolly  wa«  miirther'd  by 

M.  Antony's  order,  in  retain  for  those  inyeo- 
tiTSS  he  had  made  a^iainst  him. 

6  The  Latin  of  this  couplet  is  a  famous  yerse 
of  Tolly's,  in  which  he  sets  oat  the  happiness 
of  his  own  oonsalship,  famous  for  the  vanity 
sod  the  ill  poetry  of  it ;  for  Tolly,  as  he  had  a 
good  deal  ol  the  one,  so  he  had  no  great  share 
of  the  other. 

7  The  orations  of  Tally  against  M.  Antony 
were  strl'd  by  him  Philippics,  in  imitation  of 
Demosthenes,  who  had  given  that  name  before 
to  those  he  made  against  Philip  of  Macedon. 

8  This  is  a  mock  accoont  of  a  Koman  triumph. 

9  Babylon,  where  Alexander  died. 

10  Xerxes  is  represented  in  history  after  a 
very  romantio  manner :  affecting  fame  beyond 
measore,  and  doing  the  most  extnivagant  things 
to  oompasB  it.  Moont  Athoe  made  a  i>rodi^oos 
nomontory  in  the  j^Sgean  Sea;  he  is  said  to 
iiaTo  cot  a  channel  thro'  it,  and  to  have  sail'd 
roimd  it.  He  made  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the 
Hellespont,  where  it  was  three  miles  broad ; 
and  order'a  a  whipping  for  the  winds  and  seas, 
beoaose  they  had  once  cioes'd  his  desigiiB ;  as 
we  have  a  very  solemn  accoont  of  it  in  Serodo- 
tos.  Bat,  after  all  these  vain  boasts,  he  was 
■hamefolly  beaten  by  Themistocles  at  Salamis ; 
and  retom'd  home,  leaving  most  of  his  fleet  be- 
hind him. 

11  MeronrT^,  who  was  a  god  of  the  lowest  size, 
and  enmlgy 'd  always  in  errands  between  heaven 
and  hell ;  and  mortals  us'd  him  accordingly :  for 
his  Btataee  were  anciently  plac'd  where  roads 
met,  with  directions  on  the  fingers  of  'em,  point- 
ing oat  the  several  ways  to  travelers. 

12  Kestor,  Xing  of  Pylos;  who  was  three 
hundred  years  old,  according  to  Homer's  ac- 
oount ;  at  least  as  he  is  understood  by  his  ex- 
positors. 

13  The  ancients  counted  b^  their  fingers. 
Their  left  hands  serv'd  'em  tiU  they  came  op 
to  an  hundred.  After  that  they  os'd  their 
right,  to  express  all  greater  numbers. 

14  The  Fates  were  three  sisters,  which  had 
an  some  peculiar  business  assign'd  'em  by  the 
poets,  in  relation  to  the  lives  of  men.  The  first 
held  the  distaff,  the  second  spun  the  thread, 
and  the  third  out  it. 

15  Whilst  Tro^  was  sacking  by  the  Ghreeks, 
old  King  Priam  is  said  to  have  buckled  on  his 
armor  to  oppose  'em ;  which  he  had  no  sooner 
done,  but  ne  was  met  by  Pyrrhus,  and  slain  be- 
fore the  altar  of  Jupiter,  in  his  own  palace ;  as 
we  have  the  story  nnely  told  in  Virgil's  second 
-£neid, 

16  Hecuba,  his  queen,  esca^'d  the  swords  of 
the  Grecians,  and  outliv'd  him.  It  seems  she 
hehav'd  herself  so  fiercely  and  uneasily  to  her 
husband's  murtherers  while  she  liv'd,  that  the 
poets  thought  fit  to  turn  her  into  a  bitch  when 
the  died. 

17  Miihridategj  after  he  had  disputed  the 
emnire  of  the  world  for  forty  years  together, 
with  the  Rcmians,  was  at  last  depriv'd  of  life 
and  em|nre  by  Pompey  the  Great. 

18  Crcesutf  in  the  midst  of  his  prosperity, 


mahdng  his  boast  to  Solon  how  happy  he  was, 
receiv'a  this  answer  from  the  wise  man :  that 
no  one  could  pronounce  himself  happy,  till  he 
saw  what  his  end  should  be.  The  troth  of  this 
GrcBSos  f  oimd,  when  he  was  pot  in  chains  by 
Cyras,  and  condemn'd  to  die. 

19  Pompey^  in  the  midst  of  his  glory,  fell  into 
a  dangerous  fit  of  sickness  at  Naples.  A  great 
many  cities  then  made  public  supplications  for 
him.  He  recover'd ;  was  beaten  at  Pharsalia : 
fled  to  Ptolemy,  Xing  of  E^pt ;  and,  instead 
of  receiving  protection  at  his  court,  had  his 
head  struck  off  by  his  order,  to  please  Cesar. 

20  Cethegus  was  one  that  conspir'd  with  Cati- 
line, and  was  put  to  death  by  the  Senate. 

21  Catiline  died  fighting. 

22  Virginia  was  kill'd  by  her  own  father,  to 
prevent  her  being  expoe'd  to  the  lust  of  Apmis 
Claudius,  who  had  iU  designs  upon  her.  The 
story  at  larsre  is  in  livy 's  third  book ;  and  't  is 
a  remarkable  one,  as  it  gave  occasion  to  the  put- 
ting down  the  power  of  the  Decemviri,  of  whom 
Appios  was  one. 

23  Hippolytos.  the  son  of  Theseus,  was  lov'd 
by  his  mother-in-law,  Phiedria ;  but  he  not  eom- 
plyingwith  her,  she  procur'd  his  death. 

24  ^ellerophon,  the  son  of  King  Glaucus,  re- 
siding some  time  at  the  court  of  PoBtus,  Xing 
of  the  Argives,  the  queen,  Sthenobea,  fell  inlove 
with  him ;  but  he  refusinap  her,  she  tum'd  the 
accusation  uiwn  him,  and  he  narrowly  soap'd 
PoBtus's  ven^;eance. 

25  Messalina,  wife  to  the  Emperor  Claudius, 
infamous  for  her  lewdness.  She  set  her  eyes 
upon  C.  Silius,  a  fine  youth ;  forc'd  him  to  quit 
his  own  wife,  and  marry  her,  with  all  the  formali- 
ties of  a  wedding^  whilst  Claudius  Ccesar  was 
saCTificing  at  Hostia.  Upon  his  return,  he  put 
both  Silius  and  her  to  death. 


THE  SIXTEENTH  SATIRE  OF 
JUVENAL 

THE  ARGUMENT 

The  poet  in  this  satire  proves  that  the  condi- 
tion of  a  soldier  is  much  better  than  that  of 
a  countryman :  first,  because  a  countryman, 
however  affronted,  provok'd,  and  struck 
himself,  dares  not  strike  a  soldier  who  is  only 
to  be  judg'd  by  a  court-martial ;  and,  by  the 
law  of  Camillus,  which  obliges  him  not  to 
quarrel  without  the  trenches,  he  is  also  as- 
sur'd  to  have  a  speedy  hearing  and  quick 
dispatch :  whereas,  the  townsman  or  peasant 
IB  delay' d  in  his  suit  by  frivolous  pretenses, 
and  not  sure  of  justice  when  he  is  heard  in 
the  court.  The  soldier  is  also  privHeg'd  to 
make  a  will,  and  to  g^ve  away  his  estate, 
which  he  got  in  war,  to  whom  he  pleases, 
without  consideration  of  parentage  or  rela- 
tions, which  is  denied  to  all  other  Romans. 
This  satire  was  written  by  Juvenal  when  he 
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waB  a  oominaiider  in  Eg^ypt :  't  is  oertainl j 
his,  iho*  I  think  it  not  fmiih'd.  And,  if  it  be 
well  obeery'd,  yon  will  find  he  intended  an 
inrectiTe  against  a  standing  anny. 

What  vast  prero^tives,  my  (rallus,  are 
Accruing  to  the  mighty  man  of  war  f 
For,  if  into  a  lucky  camp  I  light,  1 

Tho'  raw  in  arms,  and  yet  afraid  to  fight,  I 
Befriend  me,  my  good  stars,  and  all  goes  | 
right:  J 

One  happy  hour  is  to  a  soldier  better. 
Than  Mother  Jnno's^  recommending  let- 
ter. 
Or  Venus,  when  to  Mars  she  would  prefer 
My  suit,  and  own  the  kindness  done  to  her. 
See  what  our  common  privileees  are:    lo 
As,  first,  no  saucy  citizen  shall  dare 
To  strike  a  soldier,  nor,  when  struck,  re- 
sent 
The  wrong,  for  fear  of  farther  punish- 
ment: 
Not  tho'  his  teeth  are  beaten  out,  his  eyes 
Hang  b^  a  string,  in  bumps  his  forehead 

nse, 
Shall  he  presume  to  mention  his  disgrace. 
Or  beg  amends  for  his  demolished  face. 
A  booted  judge  shall  sit  to  try  his  cause. 
Not  by  the  sUitute,  but  by  martial  laws. 
Which  old  Camillus '  order'd,  to  confine  ao 
The  brawls  of  soldiers  to  the  trench  and 

line: 
A  wise  provision;  and  from  thence   'tis 

clear, 
That  officers  a  soldier's  cause  should  hear; 
And,  taking  cognizance  of  wrongs  receiv'd. 
An  honest  man  may  hope  to  be  reliey'd. 
So  far  't  is  well:  but  with  a  general  czy. 
The  regiment  will  rise  in  mutiny. 
The  fmdom  of  their  fellow-rogue  demand. 
And,  if  refus'd,  will  threaten  to  disband. 
Withdraw  thy  action,  and  depart  in  peace; 
The  remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease;     31 
This  cause  is  worthy  him,'  who  in  the  hall 
Would  for  his  fee,  and  for  his  client,  bawl: 
But  wouldst  thou,  friend,  who  hast  two  legs 

alone, 
(Which,  Heav'n  be  praised,  thou  yet  mayst 

cadi  thy  own,) 
Wouldst  thou  to  run  the  gauntlet  these 

expose 
To  a  whole  company  of  hobnail'd  shoes  ?  ^ 
Sure  the  good  breeding  of  wise  citizens 
Should  teach  'em  more  good  nature  to  their 
shins. 


Besides,  whom  canst  thou  think  so  much 

thy  friend  ?  40 

Who  dares  appear  thy  business  to  defend  ? 

Dry  up  thy  tears,  and  pocket  up  th'~ 

abuse, 
Nor  put  thy  friend  to  make  a  bad  ex- 
cuse: 
The  judee  cries  out:  "  Your  evidence  pro- 
duce." 

Will  he,  who  saw  the  soldier's  mutton  fist, 
And  saw  thee  maul'd,  appear  within  the 

list, 
To  witness  truth  ?  When  I  see  one  so  brave. 
The  dead,  think  I,  are   risen  from  the 

irrave; 
And  with  their  long  spade  beards  and  mat- 
ted hair. 
Our  honest  ancestors  are  come  to  take  the 
air.  so 

Against  a  clown,  with  more  security^ 
A  witness  may  be  brought  to  swear  a  lie. 
Than,  tho'  his  evidence  be  full  and  fair. 
To  vouch  a  truth  against  a  man  of  war. 
More  benefits  remain,  and  claim'd  as 
rights. 
Which  are  a  standing  army's  perquisites. 
If  any  rogue  vexatious  suits  advance 
Against  me  for  my  known  inheritance. 
Enter  by  violence  mv  fruitful  fl;rounds. 
Or  take  the  sacred  landmark  from  my 
bounds,  60 

Those  bounds  which,  with  procession  and 


with  pray'r, 
~    "  caki 
care;* 


And  offer'd  cakes,  have  been  my  annual 


Or  if  my  debtors  do  not  keep  their  day. 
Deny  their  hands,  and  then  refuse  to  pay; 
I  must  with  patience  all  the  terms  attend, 
Amonfi^  the  common  oauses  that  depend, 
Till  mme  is  call'd;  and  that  long-look'd-for 

day 
Is  still  encumber'd  with  some  new  delay. 
Perhaps  the  cloth  of  state  is  only  spread,' 
Some  of  the  quorum  may  be  sick  abed;    70 
That  judge  is  hot,  and  doffs  his  gown,  while 

tluis 
O'emight  was  bowsy,  and  goes  out  to  piss: 
So  many  rubs  appear,  the  time  is  gone 
For  hearing,  and  the  tedious  suit  goes  on; 
But  buff  and  beltmen  never  know  these 

cares, 
No  time,  nor  trick  of  law,  their  action  ban: 
Their  cause  they  to  an  easier  issue  put; 
They  will  be  heard,  or  they  lug  out,  and 

cut. 
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Another  bzanch  of  their  revenue  still 
Remains,  beyond  their  boundless  right 
tokiU,  80 

Their  father    yet   alive,  impow'r'd    to 

make  a  will.^ 
For,  what  their  prowess  gain'd,  the  law  de- 
clares. 
Is  to  themselves  alone,  and  to  their  heirs: 
No  share  of  that  goes  back  to  the  be- 


But  if  the  son  fights  well,  and  plunders 

better. 
Like  stout  Coranus,  his  old  shaking  sire 
Does  a  remembrance  in  his  will  desire; 
Inquisitive  of  fights,  and  lonffs  in  vain 
To  find  him  in  uie  number  01  the  slain: 
But  still  he  lives,  and,  rising  by  the  war, 
£njoy8    his    gains,    and    £ui    enough    to 

spare;  91 

For  'tis  a  noble  general's  prudent  part 
To  cherish  valor,  and  reward  desert: 
Let  him  be  daub'd  with  lace,  live  high,  and 

whore; 
Sometimes  be  lousy,  but  be  never  poor. 

EXPLANATORY    NOTES    ON    THE    SIX- 
TEENTH SATIRE 

1  Juno  was  mother  to  Man,  the  God  of  War ; 
Venus  was  his  mistress. 

2  CamiUus,  who,  beinsr  first  banished  by  his 
mignteful  countrymen  tne  Romans,  after^nurds 
returned,  and  freed  them  from  the  Gaols,  made 
a  law  which  prohibited  the  soldiers  from  quar- 
reling without  the  camp,  lest  upon  that  ore- 
tense  they  might  happen  to  be  absent  when 
they  oQ^ht  to  be  on  dnty^. 

3  Ths  eauBe  is  worthy  Mm,  Ac.  The  poet 
names  a  Modeneee  lawyer,  whom  he  calls  Vagel- 
liu,  who  was  so  impnaent  that  he  would  plead 
any  cause,  right  or  wrong,  without  shame  or 
fear. 

4  HcbnaWd  shoes.  The  Roman  soldiers  wore 
plates  of  iron  under  their  shoes,  or  stuck  them 
with  nuls,  as  countrymen  do  now. 

5  Landmarks  were  us*d  by  the  Romans  al- 
most in  the  same  manner  as  now ;  and  as  we  go 
oeoe  a  year  in  procession  about  the  bounds  of 
parishes,  and  renew  them,  so  they  off er'd  cakes 
upon  the  stone,  or  landmark. 

6  The  courts  of  iudicatnre  were  himg,  and 
■ptead,  as  with  us ;  out  spread  only  before  the 
bnndred  judges  were  to  sit  and  judge  public 
canaea,  which  were  call'd  by  lot. 

7  The  Raman  soldiers  had  the  privilege  of 
meking  a  will,  in  their  father^s  lifetime,  of  what 
^^7  had  ^urohas'd  in  the  wars,  as  being  no 
part  of  their  patrimony.  By  this  will  they  had 
power  of  excluding  their  own  parents,  and  giv- 
^  the  estate  so  gotten  to  whom  they  pleas'd. 
l^nerefore,  sasrs  the  poet,  Coranus  (a  soldier 


oontempoiaiy  with  Juvenal,  who  had  raised  his 
fortune  by  the  wars)  was  courted  by  his  own 
father  to  make  him  his  heir. 
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The  design  of  the  author  was  to  oonoeal  his 
name  and  quality.  He  liy'd  in  tiie  danger- 
ous times  of  the  tyrant  Nero,  and  aims  par- 
ticularly at  him  in  most  of  his  satires.  For 
which  reason,  tho'  he  was  a  Roman  knight, 
and  of  a  plentiful  fortune,  he  would  ajypear 
in  this  Jnrologue  but  a  beggarly  poet,  who 
writes  for  bread.  After  tms,  he  breaks  into 
the  business  of  the  First  8<iHre;  which  is 
chiefly  to  deery  the  poetry  then  in  fashion, 
and  the  impudence  of  those  who  were  en- 
deavoring to  pass  their  stuff  upon  the  world. 

PROLOGUK  TO  THE  FIRST  SATIRE 

I  MSVER  did  on  cleft  Parnassus  ^  dream, 
Nor  taste  the  sacred  Heliconian  stream; 
Nor  can  remember  when  my  brain,  in- 

spir'd. 
Was  by  the  Muses  into  madness  fir'd. 
My  share  in  pale  Pyrene '  I  resign. 
And   claim   no   piurt    in  all    Ihe   mighty 

Nine. 
Statues,'  with  winding  ivy  crown'd,  be- 


To  nobler  poets,  for  a  nobler  song: 
Heedless  of  Terse,  and  hopeless  of  the 

OTOwn, 
Scarce  half  a  wit,  and  more  than  half  a 

down,  10 

fief  ore  the  shrine  *  I  lay  my  rugged  num-  ^ 

hers  down. 
Who  taught  the  parrot  human  notes  to 

Or  with  a  voice  endued  the  chatt'riug  pie  ? 

'Twas  witty  want,  fierce  hunger  to  ap- 
pease; 

Want  taught  their  masters,  and  their  mas- 
ters these. 

Let  gain,  that  gilded  bait,  be  hung  on 
high; 

The  hungry  witlings  have  it  in  their  eye: 

Pies,  crows,  and  daws,  poetic  presents 
bring; 

You  say  they  squeak,  but  they  will  swear 
they  sing. 
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THE  FIRST  SATIRE 

^  IN  DIALOGUE 

BETWIXT  THE  POET  AND  HIS  FRIEND  OR 
\  MONITOR 

THE  ARGUMENT 

I  need  not  repeat  that  the  chief  aim  of  the  aa- 
tho^  18  a^^ainet  bad  poets  in  this  satire.  Bat 
I  must  aidd  that  he  includes  also  bad  orators, 
who  began  at  that  time  (as  Petronius  in  the 
beginning  of  his  book  talk  ns)  to  enervate 
miudy  eloquence  by  tropes  and  fignres,  ill 
plao'd,  and  worse  applied.  Amongst  the 
poets,  Persins  ooYertly  strikes  at  Nero,  some 
of  whose  yerses  he  recites  with  scorn  and  in- 
dignation. He  also  takes  notice  of  the  noble- 
men and  their  abominable  poetry,  who,  in 
the  luxury  of  their  fortune,  set  up  for  wits 
and  judges.  The  satire  is  in  dialogue,  be- 
twixt the  author  and  his  friend  or  monitor; 
who  dissuades  him  from  tins  dangerous  at- 
tempt of  enosing  great  men.  But  Persius, 
who  is  of  a  nee  spirit,  and  has  not  forgotten 
that  Rome  was  once  a  commonwealth,  breaks 
thro'  all  those  difficulties,  and  boldly  arraigns 
the  false  judgment  of  the  age  in  which  he  liyes, 
The  reader  may  obsenre  that  our  poet  was 
a  Stoic  philosopher ;  and  that  all  his  moral 
sentences,  both  here  and  in  all  the  rest  of 
his  satires,  are  drawn  from  the  dogmas  of 
that  sect. 

Pessius.  How  anxious  are  our  cares,  and 
yet  how  Tain 
The  bent  of  our  desires  1 

Friend.  Thj  spleen  contain; 

For  none  will  read  thy  satires. 
Per.  This  to  me  ? 

Friend.    None;  or  what 's  next  to  none, 
but  two  or  three. 
'T  is  hard,  I  grant. 

PlER.  Tis  nothing;  I  can  bear 

That  paltry  scribblers  have  the  public  ear: 
That  this  yast  universal  fool,  the  Town, 
Should  cry  up  Labeo's  stuff,*  and  cry  me 

down. 
They  damn  themselyes;  nor  will  my  Muse 

descend 
To  clap  with  such,  who  fools  and  knaves 
commend:  lo 

Their  smiles  and  censures  are  to  me  the 

same; 
I  care  not  what  they  praise,  or  what  they 

blame. 
In  full  assemblies  let  the  crowd  prevail: 
I  weigh  no  merit  by  the  common  scale. 


The  conscience  is  the  test  of  ev'ry  mind; 
«  Seek  not  thyself,  without  thyself,  to  find." 
But  where 's  that  Roman  ?  —  Somewhat  I 

would  say, 
But  fear  —  let  Fear,  for  once,  to  Truth 


give  way. 


Truth  lends  the  Stoic  courage:  when  I  look 
On  human  acts,  and  read  in  Nature's  book, 
From  the  first  pastimes  of  our  infant  age. 
To  elder  cares,  and  man's  severer  page;    2s 
When  stem  as  tutors,  and  as  uncles  hard. 
We  lash  the  pupil,  and  defraud  the  ward: 
Then,  then  I  say  —  or  would  say,  if  I 

durst — 
But  thus  provok'd,  I  must  speak  out,  or 

burst. 
Friend.    Once  more  forbear. 
Per.  I  cannot  rule  my  spleen; 

My  scorn  rebels,  and  tickles  me  withm. 

First,  to  begin  at  home :  our  authors  vmte 
In  lonely  rooms,  secured  from  public  sight; 
Whether  in  prose,  or  verse,  'tis  all  the 

same;  31 

The   prose   is   fustian,  and  the   numbers 

lame: 
All  noise,  and  empty  pomp,  a  storm  of 

words, 
Lab'rinjf  with  sound,  that  little  sense  af- 

£>rds. 
They  comb,'  and  then  they  order  eVry  ^ 

hair: 
A  gown,  or  white,  or  scour'd  to  whiteness, 

wear; 
A  birthday  jewel  bobbing  at  their  ear: 
Next,  gargle  well  their  throats,  and  thus 

prepar'df 
They  mount,  a-iGM's  name,  to  be  seen  and 

heard. 
From  their  high  scaffold,  with  a  trumpet 

cheek,  40 

And  oglin?  all   their  audience  ere   they 

spei3c. 
The  nauseous  nobles,   ev'n   the   chief   of 

Rome, 
With  gaping  mouths  to  these  rehearsals 

come. 
And  pant  with  pleasure,  when  some  lusty 

line 
The  marrow  pierces,  and  invades  the  chine; 
At  open  fulsome  bawdry  they  rejoice. 
And  slimy  jests  applaud  with  broken  voice. 
Base  prostitute,  thus  dost  thou  gain  thy 

bread? 
Thus  dost  thou  feed  their  ears,  and  thus 

art  fed? 
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At  his  own  filthy  stuff  he  grins  and  brays, 
And  ghres  the  sign  where  he  expects  their 
praise.  5x 

Why  haye  I  leam'd,  say'st  thou,  if,  thus 
oonfin'd, 
I  choke  the  noble  vigor  of  my  mind  ? 
Know,  my  wild  fig  ^e,'  which  in  rocks  is 

bred. 
Will   split  the  quarry,  and  shoot  out  the 

head. 
Fine  fruits  of  learning  I  old  ambitious  fool, 
Dar'st  thou  apply  that  adage  of  the  school; 
As  if  't  is  nothmg  worth  tlutt  lies  concealed. 
And  "  science  is  not  science  till  reveal'd  **  ? 
O,  but 't  is  braye  to  be  admir'd,  to  see  60 
The  crowd,  with    pointing    fingers,    cry: 

"That's  he: 
That 's  he  whose  wondrous  poem  is  become 
A  lecture  for  the  noble  youth  of  Rome  ! 
Who,  by  their  fathers,  is  at  feasts  renown'd; 
And  often  quoted  when  the  bowls  go  round." 
Full  gorg'd  and  flush'd,  they  wantonly  re- 
hearse. 
And  add  to  wine  the  luxury  of  yerse. 
One,  clad  in  purple,  not  to  lose  his  time. 
Eats,  and  recites  some  lamentable  rhyme: 
Some  senseless  Phyllis,  in  a  broken  note,  70 
Snufifiing  at  nose,  or  croaking  in  his  throat. 
Then  graciously  the  mellow  audience  nod; 
Is  not  th'  immortal  author  made  a  god  ? 
Are  not  his  manes  blest,  such  praise  to  haye  ? 
Lies  not  the  turf  more  lightly  on  his  giaye  ? 
And  roses  (while  his  loud  applause  they 

Stand  ready  from  his  sepulcher  to  spring  ? 
An  these,  you  cry,  but  'light  objections 
are; 
Mere  malice,  and  you  driye  the  jest  too  far. 
For  does  there  breathe  a  man  who  can  re- 
ject 80 
A  general  fame,  and  his  own  lines  neglect  ? 
In  cedar  tablets  *  worthy  to  appear, 
That  need  not  fish,  or  frankmcense  to 
fear? 
Thou,  whom  I  make  the  adverse  part 
to  bear. 

Be  answered  thus.  —  If  I  by  chance  succeed 
In  what  I  write,  (and  that 's  a  chance  in- 
deed,) 
Know,  I  am  not  so  stupid,  or  so  hard. 
Not  to  feel  praise,  or  fame's  desery'd  re- 
ward: 
But  this  I  cannot  grant,,  that  thy  applause 
Is  my  work's  ultimate,  or  only  cause.        90 
Prudence  can  ne'er  propose  so  mean  a  prize; 


For  mark  what  yanity  within  it  lies. 
Like  Labeo's  Iliads,  in  whose  yerse  is  found 
Nothing  but  trifling  care,  and  empty  sound: 
Such  little  elegies  as  nobles  write. 
Who  would  be  poets,  in  Apollo's  spite. 
Them  and  their  woful  works  the  jSiuse  de- 
fies: 
Products  of  citron  beds,*  and  golden  cano- 
pies. 
To  giye  thee  all  thy  due,  thou  hast  the 

heart 
To  make  a  supper,  with  a  fine  dessert;  zoo 
And  te  thy  thi^adbare  friend,  a  cast  old 

suit  impart.  ^ 

Thus  brib'd,  thou  thus  bespeak'st  him: 

"Tell me,  friend, 
(For  I  loye  truth,  nor  can  plain   speech 

offend,) 
What  says  the  world  of  me  and  of  my 

Muse?" 
The  poor  dare  nothing  tell  but  fiatfriug 

news: 
But  shall  I  speak  ?    Thy  yerse  is  wretehed 

rhyme. 
And  all  day  labors  are  but  loss  of  time. 
Thy  strutting  belly  swells,  thy  paunch  is 

high; 
Thou  writ'st  not,  but  thou  pissest  poetry. 
All  authors  to  their  own  defects  are 

blind;  no 

Hadst  thou  but,  Janus-like,*  a  face  behind. 
To  see  the  people,  what  splaymouths  they 

make; 
To  mark  their  fingers,  pointed  at  thy  back; 
Their  tongues  loll'd  out,  a  foot  beyond 

the  piteh. 
When  most  athirst,  of  an  Apulian  biteh: 
But  noble  scribblers  are  with  flatt'ry  fed; 
For  none  dare  find  their  tiiults,  who  eat 

their  bread. 
To  pass  the  poets  of  patrician  blood, 
What  is't  the  common  reader  takes  for 

good? 
The  yerse  in  fashion  is,  when  numbers 

flow,  120 

Soft  without  sense,  and  without  spirit  slow: 
So  smooth  and  equal,  that  no  sight  can  find 
The  riyet,  where  the  polish'd  piece  was 

join'd: 
So  eyen  all,  with  such  a  steady  yiew, 
As  if  he  shut  one  eye  to  leyel  true. 
Whether  the  yulgar  yice  his  satire  stings, 
The  people's  riots,  or  the  ra^  of  kings. 
The  gentle  poet  is  alike  in  all; 
His  reader  hopes  no  rise,  and  fears  no  falL 
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Friend.  Hourly  we  Bee  some  raw  pin- 
feather'd  thing  ijo 

Attempt  to  momit,  and  fights  and  heroes 
sing; 

Who  for  false  qnantities  was  whipp'd  at 
school 

But  t'other  day,  and  breaking  grammar 
rule; 

Whose  trivial  art  was  never  tried  above 

The  bare  description  of  a  native  grove; 

Who  knows  not  how  to  praise  the  coun- 
try store. 

The  feasts,  the  baskets,  nor  the  fatted 
boar; 

Nor  paint  tiie  flow'ry  fields,  that  paint 
themselves  before; 

Where  Romulus  ^  was  bred,  and  Quintius 
bom, 

Whose  shining  plowshare  was  in  furrows 
worn,  140 

Met  by  his  trembling  wife,  returning  home. 

And  rustically  joy'd,  as  cluef  of  Rome: 

She  wip'd  the  sweat  from  the  dictator's 
brow. 

And  o'er  his  back  his  robe  did  rudely 
throw; 

The  lictors  bore  in  state  their  lord's  tri- 
umphant plow. 
Some  love  to  hear  the  fustian  poet  roar, 

And  some  on  antiquated  authors  pore; 

Rummage  for  sense,  and  think  those  only 


Who  labor  most,  and  least  are  understood. 

When  thou  shalt  see  the  bleai^y'd  fathers 

teach  150 

Their  sons  this  harsh  and  moldy  sort  of 

speech; 
Or  others  new  affected  ways  to  try. 
Of  wanton  smoothness,  female  poeii^; 
One  would  enquire  from  whence  this  mot- 
ley style 
Did  first  our  Roman  purity  defile: 
For  our  old  dotards  cannot  keep  their  seat, 
But  leap  and  catch  at  all  that 's  obsolete. 

Others,  bv  foolish  ostentation  led. 
When  call'd  before  the  bar,  to  save  their 

head. 
Bring  trifling  tropes,  instead  of  solid  sense. 
And  mind  their  figures  more  than  their  de- 
fense ;  i6x 
Are    pleas'd    to  hear  their  thick-skull'd 

judges  cry: 
«  Wellmov'd,  O  finely  said,  and  decently  ! " 
"Theft,"  says  th'  accuser,  "to  thy  charge 
I  lay, 


O  Pedius  I "  What  does  gentle  Pedius  say  ? 
Studious  to  please  the  genius  of  the  times, 
With  periods,"  points,  and  tropes,  he  slurs 

his  crimes: 
"  He  robb'd  not,  but  he  borrow'd  from  the 

poor; 
And  took  but  with  intention  to  restore." 
He  lards  with  flourishes  his  long  harangue; 
•"Tis  fine,"   say'st  thou;  — what,   to    be 

prais'd  and  hang  ?  171 

Effeminate  Roman,  shall  such  stuff  prevail 
To  tickle   thee,  and  make  thee  wag  thy 

tail? 
Say,  should  a  shipwrack'd  sailor  sing   his 

woe, 
Wouldst  thou  be  mov'd  to  pity,  or  bestow 
An  alms  ?  What 's  more  prepost'rous  than 

to  see 
A  merry  beggar  ?  Mirth  in  miserv  ? 

Per.    He  seems  a  trap  for  chanty  to  lay, 
And  cons,  by  night,  his  lesson  for  the  day. 
Friend.    But  to  raw  numbers,  and  un- 

finish'd  verse,  180 

Sweet  sound  is  added  now,  to  make  it  terse: 
"  'T  is  tagg'd  with  rhyme,  like  Berecyn- 

thian  Atys,* 
The  mid-part  chimes  with  art,  which  never 

flat  is. 
The  dolphin  brave,  that  cut  the  liquid  wave, 
Or  he  who  in  his  line  can  chine  the  long- 

ribb'd  A^nmne." 
Per.    All  this  is  dogg'rel  stuff. 
Friend.  What  if  I  bring 

A  nobler  verse  ?  "  Arms  and  the  man  1 

sing."" 
Per.    Why  name  you  Virgil  with  such 

fop  as  these  ? 
He  's  truly  great,  and  must  for  ever  please; 
Not  fierce,  but  awful  is  his  manly  page;  190 
Bold  is  his  strength,,  but  sober  is  his  rage. 
Friend.    What  poems  think  you  soft? 

and  to  be  read 
With  languishing    regards,   and    bending 

head? 
Per.     "Their  crooked  horns"  the  Mi- 

mallonian  crew 
With  blasts  inspir'd;  and  Bassaris  who  slew 
The  scornful  calf,  with  sword  advanc'd  on 

high. 
Made  from  his  neck  his  haughty  head  to  fly. 
And  Msenas,  when  with  ivy  bridles  bound,  ~ 
She  led  the  spotted  lynx,  then  Evion 

rung  around; 
Evion  from  woods  and  floods  repaiiing 

echoes  sound."  200 
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Could  soeh  rude  lines  a  Roman  mouth 
become, 

Were  any  manly  greaiaiess  left  in  Rome  ? 

Mssnas  aiid  Atys  "  in  the  mouth  were  bred, 

And  never  hatch'd  within  the  laboring  head: 

No  blood  from  bitten  nails  those  poems 
drew; 

But  ehum'dy  like  spettle,  from  the  lips  they 
flew. 
Fbdend.    Tis  fustian  all;   'tis  execra- 
bly bad: 

But  if  they  will  be  fools,  must  you  be  mad  ? 

Your  satires,  let  me  tell  you,  are  too  fierce; 

The  great  will  never  bear  so  blunt  a  verse. 

Their  doors  are  barr'd  against  a  bitter  flout: 

Snarl,  if  von  please,  but  you  shall  snarl 

without.  2X3 

Expect  such  pay  as  railing  rhymes  deserve, 
Y'  are  in  a  very  hopeful  way  to  sterve. 
PXR.  Rather  tluui  so,  uncensur'd  let  'em 

be; 
All,  all  is  admirably  well,  for  me. 
My  bwmless  rhyme  shaJl  scape  the  dire 

disgraoe 
Of  common  shores,  and  eViy  pissing-place. 
Two  painted  serpents  **  shall  on  high  appear: 
*'Tis  holy  ground;  you  must  not  urine 

here."  220 

Tjus  shall  be  writ  to  frif^ht  the  fry  away, 

ley 


lus  snail  De  wnt  to  irifi^nt  tne  try  away, 
Who  draw  their  little  baubles,  when  th< 


pky. 

Yet  old  Lueilius  ^*  never  fear'd  the  times. 
Bat  lash'd  the  city,  and  dissected  crimes. 
Mntins  and  Lupus  both  by  name  he  broueht ; 
He  mouth'd  'em,  and  betwixt  his  grinders 

caught. 
Unlike  in  method,  with  conceal'd  desi^ 
Bid  crafty  Horace  his  low  numbers  jom; 
And,  with  a  sly  insinuating  grace, 
Langh'd  at  his  friend,  and  look'd  him  in  the 

face;  230 

Would  raise  a  blush,  where  secret  vice  he 

found. 
And  tickle,  while  he  gently  prob'd  the 

wound; 
With  seeming  innocence  the  crowd   be- 
^        goil'd. 
Bat  made  the  desperate  passes,  when  he 

snul'd. 
Could  he  do  this,  and  is  my  Muse  con- 

troU'd 
By  servile  awe?  Bom  free,  and  not  be 

bold? 
At  least,  1 11  dig  a  hole  within  the  ground. 
And  to  the  trusty  earth  commit  the  sound: 


The  reeds  ahaU  tell  you  what  the  poet 

fears:  339 

^  King  Midas  ^*  has  a  snout,  and  ass's  ears." 
This  mean  conceit,  this  darling  mystery. 
Which  thou  think'st  nothing,  friend,  thou 

shalt  not  buy; 
Nor  will  I  change  for  all  the  flashy  wit 
That  flatt'ring  Labeo  in  his  Iliads  writ. 

Thou,  if  there  be  a  thou  in  this  base  town, 
Who  dares,  withansry  Eupolis,**  to  frown; 
He  who,  with  bold  Uratinus,  is  inspir'd 
With  zeal,  and  equal  indignation  &'d; 
Who  at  enormous  villainy  turns  pale,      249 
And  steers  against  it  with  a  full-blown  sail, 
Like  Aristophanes;  let  him  but  smile 
On  this  my  honest  work,  tho'  writ  in  homely 

style: 
And  if  two  lines  or  three  in  all  the  vein 
Appear  less  drossy,  read  those  lines  again. 
May  they  perform  their  author's  just  intent, 
Glow  in  thy  ears,  and  in  thy  breast  ferment. 
But  from  ike  reading  of  my  book  and  me, 
Be  &tr,  ye  foes  of  virtuous  poverty: 
Who  Fortune's  teilt^^  upon  the  poor  can 

throw,  359 

Point  at  the  tatter'd  coat  and  ragged  shoe; 
Lay  Nature's  filings  to  their  c£urge,  and 

jeer 
The  dim  weak  eyesight,  when  the  mind  is 

dear: 
When  thou  thyself,  thus  insolent  in  state. 
Art  but,  perhaps,  some  country  magistrate; 
Whose  pow'r  extends  no  farther  than  to 

speak 
Big  on  the  bench,  and  scanty  weights  to 

break. 
Him,  also,  for  my  censor  I  disdain. 
Who  thinks  all  science,  as  all  virtue,  vain; 
Who  counts  geometry  and  numbers  toys. 
And  with  hu  foot^^  the  sacred  dust  de- 
stroys; 370 
Whose  pleasure  is  to  see  a  strumpet  tear 
A  Cynic's  beard,  and  lug  him  by  the  hair. 
Such,  all  the  morning,  to  the  pleadings ' 

run; 
But,  when  the  bus'ness  of  the  day  is  done. 
On    dice,  and  drink,  and   drabs,  they 

spend  their  afternoon. 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES  ON  THE 
PROLOGUE 

1  Parnassus  and  Helicon  were  hills  oonse- 
crated  to  the  Muses,  and  the  sappoe'd  place  of 
their  abode.  Pamassiis  was  fork'd  on  uie  top ; 
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and  from  Helioon  nm  a  stream,  the  spring  of 
which  was  caU'd  the  Muses'  Well. 

2  Pyrene,  a  f onntain  in  Corinth,  oonseorated 
also  to  the  linses. 

3  Statues.  Ac.  Thestatnesof  the  poets  were 
erown'd  with  iyr  abont  their  brows. 

4  B^ore  the  shrine  ;  that  is/bef ore  the  shrine 
of  Apollo,  in  lus  temple  at  Rome,  oall'd  the 
Palatine. 

EXPLANATORY  NOTES  ON  THE  FIRST 
SATIRE 

1  Labeo^s  sttuff.  Nothing  is  remaining  of  At- 
ticns  Labeo  (so  he  is  call'd  by  the  leamea  Casau- 
bon) ;  nor  is  he  mentioned  br  any  other  poet 
bemdes  Persins.  Casanbon,  from  an  old  com- 
mentator on  Persins,  says  that  he  made  a  very 
foolish  translation  of  Homer's  Iliads. 

2  They  comb,  Ac.  He  describes  a  poet  pre- 
paring himself  to  rehearse  his  works  in  public, 
which  was  commonly  performed  in  August.  A 
room  was  hir'd,  or  lent  by  some  friend ;  a  scaf- 
fold was  raised,  and  a  pnlpit  plac'd  for  him  who 
was  to  hold  forth ;  who  borrowed  a  new  gown,  or 
soonr'd  his  old  one,  and  adom'd  his  ears  with 
jewels,  <&c. 

3  My  wild  Jig  tree.  Trees  of  that  kind  grow 
wild  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  and  make  their 
way  thro'  rocks,  sometimes  splitting  the  tomb- 
,8tones. 

4  The  Romans  wrote  on  cedar  and  cypress 
tables,  in  regard  of  the  duration  of  the  wood. 
lU  verses  might  justly  be  afraid  of  frankincense, 
for  die  papers  in  which  the]jr  were  written  were 
fit  for  nothing  but  to  wrap  it  up. 

5  Products  of  citron  beds,  ^c.  Writings  of 
noblemen,  whose  bedsteads  were  of  the  wood 
of  citron. 

6  Janus-like,  Ae.  Janus  was  the  first  king 
of  Italy,  who  refug'd  Saturn  when  he  was  ex- 
pellM,  oy  his  son  Jupiter,  from  Crete  (or,  as  we 
now  call  it,  Candia).  From  his  name  the  first 
monUi  of  the  year  is  call'd  January.  He  was 
piotur'd  with  two  faces,  one  before  and  one  be- 
mnd,  as  reeardinff  the  past  time  and  the  future. 
Some  of  tne  mjrthologists  think  he  was  Noah, 
for  the  reason  given  above. 

7  Where  Romulusy  ^.  He  speaks  of  the 
country  in  the  foregoing  verses ;  the  praises  of 
which  are  the  most  easy  theme  for  poets,  but 
which  a  bad  poet  cannot  naturally  describe : 
then  he  makes  a  digression  to  Romulus,  the 
first  king  of  Rome,  who  had  a  rustical  educa- 
tion ;  and  enlarges  upon  Quintius  Cinoinnatus, 
a  Roman  senator^ho  was  called  from  the  plow 
to  be  dictator  of  Rome. 

8  In  periods,  <&c.  Persius  here  names  antith- 
eses, or  seeming  contradictions ;  which,  in  this 
place,  are  meant  for  rhetorical  flourishes,  as  I 
think,  with  Casaubon. 

9  Berecynthian  Atys  (or  Attin),  Ac.  Foolish 
verses  of  Nero,  which  the  poet  repeats ;  and 
which  cannot  be  translated  properly  into  Eng- 
lish. 

10  "  Arms  and  the  man,  <ftc.  The  first  line  of 
Vixgil's  jSneids. 


11  ''Their  crooked  horns,  Ac.  Other  veisea  of 
Nero,  tiiat  were  mere  bombast.  I  only  note 
that  the  repetition  of  these  and  the  former  verses 
of  Nero  might  justly  give  the  poet  a  caution  to 
conceal  his  name. 

12  Mcsnas  and  Atys.  Poems  on  the  Msoadea, 
who  were  prieeteaBcs  of  Bacchus ;  and  of  Atya, 
who  made  himself  an  eunuch  to  attend  on  the 
sacrifices  of  Gybele,  call'd  Berecynthia  by  the 
poets.    She  was  mother  of  the  gods. 

13  Two  painted  serpents,  Ae,  Two  snakes, 
twined  with  each  other,  were  painted  on  the 
wsJIb,  by  the  ancients,  tosnew  the  place  was  holy. 

14  Yet  old  LuciUus,  Ae.  LudUus  wrote  long 
before  Horace,  who  imitates  his  manner  of 
satire,  but  far  excels  him  in  the  design. 

15  ^'  King  Midas,  Ac.  The  story  is  ^ 
that  Biidas,  King  ot  Phrygia,  was  made  .  „ 
betwixt  ApoUo  and  Pan,  who  was  the  beat  mu- 
sician :  he  gave  the  prisee  to  Pan ;  and  ApoUo, 
in  revenge,  gave  him  ass's  ears.  He  wore  his 
hair  long  to  hide  them ;  but  his  barber  discov- 
ering them,  and  not  dannflr  to  divulge  the  secret, 
dug  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and  whisper'd  into 
it :  the  place  was  inazshy ;  and,  when  the  reeds 
grew  up,  thev  repeated  the  words  which  were 
spoken  by  the  barber.  By  Midas,  the  poet 
meant  Nero. 

16  Eupolis  and  Cratinus,  as  also  AristojJianes, 
mention^i  afterwards,  were  all  Athenian  poets : 
who  wrote  that  sort  of  comedy  which  was  callM 
the  Old  Comedy,  where  the  people  were  nam*d 
who  were  satirized  by  those  authors. 

17  Who  Fortune's  fault,  Ac.  The  people  of 
Rome,  in  the  time  of  Persins,  were  apt  to  scorn 
the  Grecian  philosophers,  particularly  the 
Cynics  and  Stoics,  who  were  the  poorest  of 
them. 

18  And  with  his  foot,  Ae,  Arithmetic  and 
geometry  were  taught  on  floors  which  were 
strew'd  with  dust,  or  sand :  in  which  the  num- 
bers and  diagrams  were  made  and  drawn,  which 
^ey  might  strike  out  again  at  pleasure. 


THE  SECOND    SATIRE   OF 
PERSIUS 

DEDICATED  TO  HIS  FRIEND  PLOTIUS 
MACRINUS,  ON   HIS  BIRTHDAY 

THE  ARGUMENT 

This  satire  contains  a  most  grave  and  philo- 
sophical argument,  concerning  prayers  and 
wishes.  Undoubtedly  it  gave  occasion  to 
Juvenal's  Tenth  Satire  ;  and  both  of  Uiem  had 
their  original  from  one  of  Plato's  dislogues, 
call'd  tiie  Second  Aldbiades.  Our  author  has 
induc'd  it  with  great  mastery  of  art,  by  tak- 
ing his  rise  from  the  birthday  olt  his  friend ; 
on  which  occasions  prayen  were  made,  and 
sacrifices  offer'd  by  the  native.  Persius,  com- 
mending first  the  purity  of  his  friend's  vows, 
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dmotaaia  to  the  impious  and  immoral  re- 
questi  of  others.  The  satire  is  divided  into 
three  parts.  The  first  is  the  exordiam  to 
Maezinns,  whioh  the  poet  confines  within  the 
compass  of  four  Terses;  the  second  relates 
to  the  matter  of  the  prayers  and  vows,  and 
an  enumeration  of  those  things,  wherein  men 
eommonly  sinn'd  a^^ainst  right  reason,  and 
offended  in  their  reqnests ;  the  third  part  oon- 
sists  in  ^ewine  the  repngnanines  of  those 
payers  and  wiimes  to  those  of  other  men,  and 
meoosisteneieB  with  themselyes.  He  shews 
the  orignial  of  these  tows,  and  sharply  in- 
yeighs  agaiurt  them;  and,  lastly,  not  only 
oorzeotB  the  false  opinion  of  mankind  con- 
oeming  tiiem,  bat  giyes  the  tnie  doctrine 
of  aU  addresMS  made  to  Hearen,  and  how 
they  may  be  made  acoeptable  to  the  pow'rs 
aboTe,  in  excellent  precepts,  and  more  worthy 
of  a  Christian  than  a  heathen. 

Let  this  auspicious  morning  be  expressed 
With  a  white  stone,^  distingnish'd  from  the 

rest. 
White  as  ihy  fame,  and  as  thy  honor  clear; 
And  let  new  joys  attend  on  thy  new-added 

year. 
Indulge  thy  genins,  and  o'erflow  thy  sonl. 
Till  thy  wit  sparkle,  like  the  cheerful  bowl. 
Pray;  for  thy  pray'rs  the  test  of  HeaVn  will 

bear; 
Nor  need'st  thou  take  the  gods  aside,  to 

hear; 
While  others,  ey'n   the    mighty  men   of 

Rome, 
Big  Bwell'd  with  mischief,  to  the  temples 

come ;  10 

And  in  low  murmurs,  and  with  costly  smoke, 
HeaTcn's  help,  to  prosper  their  black  vows, 

iuToke. 
So  boldly  to  the  gods  mankind  reveal 
What  from  each  other  they,  for   shame, 

conceal. 
"  Give  me  good  fame,  ye  powers,  and  make 

me  just; " 
Thus  much  the  rogue  to  public  ears  will 

trust: 
In  private  then: — **  When  wilt  thou,  mighty 

Jove, 
My  wealthy  uncle  from  this  world  re- 
move ?  " 
Op— «0  thou  Thnnd'rer's  son,  great  Her- 
cules,' .  19 
That  once  thy  bounteous  deity  would  please 
To  guide  my  rake  upon  the  chinking  sound 
Of    some    vast    treasure,    hidden    under 

ground  I 


'<  O  were  my  pupil  fairly  knock'd  o'  th* 

head; 
I  should  possess  th'  estate,  if  he  were  dead ! 
He 's  so  uur  gone  with  rid^ets,  and  with  th' 

evil. 
That  one  small  dose  would  send  him  to  the 

devil. 
"This  is  my  neighbor  Nerius  his  third 

spouse. 
Of  whom  in  happy  time  he  rids  his  house; 
But  my  eternal  wife  1  —  Grant  Heav'n  I 

may 
Survive  to  see  the  fellow  of  his  day  1  *'     30 
Thus,  that  thou  mayst  the  better  bring 

about 
Thy  wishes,  thou  art  wickedly  devout: 
In  Tiber  ducking  thrice,  by  break  of  day. 
To  wash  th'  obscenities  of  night '  away. 
But  pr'3rthee  tell  me,  ('t  is  a  small  request,) 
With  what  ill  thoughts  of  Jove  art  thou 

possess'd  ? 
Wouldst  thou  prefer  him  to  some  man? 

Suppose 
I  dipp'd  among  the  worst,  and  Stains  chose  ? 
Which  of  the  two  would  thy  wise  head  de- 
clare 
The  trustier  tutor  to  an  orphan  heir  ?  40 
Or,  put  it  thus:  —  Unfold  to  Stains,  straight, 
What  to  Jove's  ear  thou  didst  impart  of 

late: 
He  'U  stare,  and,  "O  good  Jupiter  I  "  will 

cry; 

''  Canst  thou  indulge  him  in  this  villainy  ?  " 
And  think'st  thou,  Jove  himself,  with  pa- 
tience, then, 
Can  hear  a  pray'r  condenm'd  by  wicked 

men? 
That,  void  of  care,  he  lolls  supine  in  state, 
And  leaves  his  bus'ness  to  be  done  by  fate  ? 
Because  his  thunder  splits  some  burly  tree. 
And  is  not  darted  at  thy  house  and  thee  ?  so 
Or  that  his  vengeance  rails  not  at  the  time. 
Just  at  the  perpetration  of  thy  crime: 
And  makes  thee  a  sad  object  of  our  eyes. 
Fit  for  Ergenna'spray'r  *  and  sacrifice  ? 
What  well-fed  ofP^ring  to  appease  the  god. 
What  pow'rf ul  present  to  procure  a  n^, 
Hast  thou  in  store  ?  What  bribe  hast  thou 

prepar'd, 
To  pull  him,  thus  unpunish'd,  by  the  beard  ? 

Our  superstitions  with  our  life  begin: 
Th'  obscene  old  grandam,  or  the  next  of 
kin,  60 

The  newborn  infant  from  the  cradle  takes. 
And  first  of  spettle  a  lustration  *  makes; 
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Then  in  the  spawl  her  middle  finger  dips, 
Anoints   the  temples,  forehead,  and    the 

1^, 
Fk^tendmg  foroe  of  witchcraft  to  prevent. 
By  yirtne  of  her  nasty  excrement; 
llien  dandles  him  with  many  a  mutter'd 

pray'r 
That  Heay'n  would  make  him  some  rich 

miser's  heir, 
Lucky  to  ladies,  and  in  time  a  king; 
Which  to  insure,  she  adds  a  length  of  na- 
vel-string. 70 
But  no  fond  nurse  is  fit  to  make  a  pray'r: 
And  Jove,  if  Jove  be  wise,  will    never 

hear; 
Not  tho'  she  prays   in  white,  with   lifted 

hands. 
A  body  made  of  brass  the  crone  demands 
For  her  loVd  nursling,  strung  with  nerves 

of  wire, 
Tough  to  the  hist,  and  with  no  toil  to  tire: 
Unconscionable  vows  !  which  when  we  use, 
We  teach  the  gods,  in  reason,  to  refuse. 
Suppose  they  were  indulgent  to  thy  wish: 
Tet  the  fat  entrails,  in  the  spacious  dish,  80 
Would  stop  the  grant;  the  very  over-care. 
And  nauseous  pomp,  would  hinder  half  the 

pray'r. 
Thou  hop'st  with  sacrifice  of  oxen  slain 
To  compass  wealth,  and  bribe  the  Grod  of 

Gain, 
To  give  thee  flocks  and  herds,  with  large 

increase; 
Fool !    to  expect    'em    from  a  bullock's 

urease  ! 
And  thmk'st  that  when  the  &tten'd  flames 

aspire. 
Thou  seest  th'  accomplishment  of  thy  de- 
sire 1 
Now,  now,  my  bearded  harvest  gilds  the  ^ 

plain, 
The  scanty  folds  can  scarce  my  sheep 

contain,  90 

And  show'rs  of  gold  come  pouring  in 

amain ! 
Thus  dreams  the  wretch,  and  vainly  thus 

dreams  on, 
Till  his  lank  purse  declares  his  money  gone. 
Should  I  present  thee  with  rare  figur'd 

plate, 
Or  gold  as  rich  in  workmanship  as  weight; 
O  how  thy  rising  heart  would  throb  and 

beat. 
And  thy  left  side,  with  trembling  pleasure, 

sweat  1 


Thou  measur'st  by  thyself  the  powers  di- 
vine; 

Thy  gods  are  bumish'd  gold,  and  silver  is 
their  shrine. 

Thy  punv  godlings  of  inferior  race,         too 

Whose  humble  statues  are  content  with 
brass, 

Should  some  of  these,  in  visions  purged 
from  phlegm,* 

Foretell  events,  or  in  a  morning  dream; 

EVn  those  thou  wouldst  in  veneration  hold; 

And,  if  not  faces,  g^ve  'em  beards  of  gold. 

The  priests  in  temples  now  no  longer  care 

For  Saturn's  brass,^  or  Numa's  earthsa- 
ware," 

Or  vestal  urns,  in  each  religious  rite: 

This  wicked  gold  has  put  'em  all  to  flight 

O  souls,  in  whom  no  heav'nly  fire  is  fouod, 

Fat  minds,  and  ever  groveling  on  the 
ground  1  m 

We  bring  our  manners  to  the  blest  abodes, 

And  think  what  pleases  us  must  please  the 
gods. 

Of  oil  and  cassia  one  th'  ingredients  takes, 

And,  of  the  mixture,  a  rich  ointment  makes; 

Another  finds  the  way  to  dye  in  grain. 

And  make  Calabrian  wool  *  receive  the  Ty^r- 
ian  stain; 

Or  from  the  shells  their  orient  treasure 
takes. 

Or,  for  their  eolden  ore,  in  rivers  rakes; 

Then  melts  the  mass.  All  these  are  vani- 
ties !  ijo 

Yet  still  some  profit  from  their  pains  may 
rise: 

But  tell  me,  priest,  if  I  may  be  so  bold, 

What  are  the  gods  the  better  for  thb  gold  ? 

The  wretch  that  ofPers  from  his  wealthy 
store 

These  presents,  bribes  the  pow'rs  to  give 
him  more; 

As  maids  to  Venus  ^*  offer  baby-toys, 

To  bless  the  marriage  bed  with  girls  and 
boys. 

But  let  us  for  the  gods  a  gift  prepare. 

Which  the  great  man's  great  chargers  can- 
not bear: 

A  soul,  where  laws,  both  human  and  di- 
vine, 130 

Li  practice  more  than  speculation  shine; 

A  genuine  virtue,  of  a  vigorous  kind. 

Pure  in  the  last  recesses  of  the  mind; 

When  with  such  off'rings  to  the  gods  I 
come, 

A  cake  thus  giv'n  ^^  is  worth  a  hecatomb. 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTES  ON  THE 
SECOND  SATIRE 

1  White  sUme.  The  Romans  were  iis'd  to 
mark  their  f ortmutte  days,  or  anything  that 
luckily  befell  'em,  with  a  white  stone,  which 
they  had  from  the  island  Greta,  and  their  on- 
f ortwiate  with  a  coal. 

2  HereuUt  was  thought  to  hare  the  key  and 
power  of  bestowing  all  nidden  treasore. 

3  The  ancients  thought  themselyes  tainted 
and  polltited  by  night  itself,  as  well  as  bad 
dreams  in  the  nient;  and  therefore  purified 
thsmselTes  by  wauiing  their  heads  and  hands 
•very  morning,  which  custom  the  Turks  ob- 
sorre  to  this  Slj, 

4  When  anyone  was  thunderstruck,  the 
soothsayer  (who  is  here  call'd  Ergenna)  inune- 
diately  repaired  to  the  place^  to  expiate  the 
displeasure  of  the  gods  by  saenfieing  two  sheep. 

5  The  poet  lau^is  at  the  superstitious  oere- 
mimies  wmch  the  old  women  made  use  of  in 
their  lustration^  or  purification  days,  when 
ihey  nam*d  their  chiloren,  which  was  done  on 
the  eighth  day  to  females,  and  on  the  ninth  to 


6  In  visions  purged  from  phlegm^  dke.  It  was 
the  opinion  bow  ot  Grecians  and  Romans,  that 
the  gods,  inyisions^or  dreams,  often  reyeal'd  to 
their  &yorites  a  cure  for  their  diseases,  and 
sometimes  those  of  others.  Thus  Alexander 
dreamt  of  an  herb  which  eur'd  Ptolemy.  These 
fifods  were  principally  Apollo  and  .Aculapius. 
bat  in  aftertimes  the  same  virtue  and  good  will 
was  attributed  to  Isis  and  Osiris.  Which  brings 
to  my  remembrance  an  odd  passage  in  Sir  Tho. 
Browne's  Beligio  Medici,  or  in  his  Vulgar  Er- 
rori ;  the  sense  whereof  is,  that  we  are  be- 
holding, for  many  of  our  diMoveries  in  physic, 
to  the  courteous  reyelatiou  of  spirits.  By  the 
expression  of  visions  purged  from  phlegm,  our 
author  means  such  dreams  or  visions  as  pro- 
ceed not  from  natural  causes,  or  humors  of  the 
body,  but  such  as  are  sent  from  heaven ;  and 
are,  therefore,  certain  remedies. 

7  For  Saturn's  brass,  &c.  Brazen  vessels,  in 
which  the  public  treasures  of  the  Romans  was 
kept:  it  may  be  the  poet  means  onlv  old  ves- 
sels, which  were  all  oaU'd  Kp^via,  irom  the 
Greek  name  of  Saturn.  Note  also  that  the 
Roman  treasury  was  in  the  temple  of  Saturn. 

8  Numd's  earthenware.  Under  Numa,  the 
second  king  of  Rome  and  for  a  long  time  after 
him,  the  holy  vessels  for  sacrifice  were  of  earth- 
enware; aooording  to  the  superstitious  rites 
which  were  introduced  by  the  same  Numa: 
tho'  afterwards,  when  Memmius  had  taken 
Corinth,  and  Paulus  .^hnilius  had  conquered 
Macedonia,  luxury  began  amon^  the  Romans, 
and  then  their  utensils  of  devotion  were  of  gold, 
and  silver,  &o. 

9  And  make^  Calabrian  wool,  &c.  The  wool 
of  Calabria  was  of  the  finest  sort  in  Italy,  as 
Juvenal  abo  tells  us.  The  Tyrian  stain  is  the 
pvple  color  dyed  at  Tsjus  ;  and  I  suppose,  but 
^are  not  positively  affirm,  that  the  richest  of 
that  dye  was  nearest  our  crimson,  and  not  scar- 


let, or  that  other  oolor  moremproaohia^  tothe 
blue.  I  have  not  room  to  justvy  my  conjecture. 

10  As  maids  to  Venus,  Ae,  Those  baby-toys 
were  little  babies,  or  poppets,  as  we  call  them ; 
in  Latin,  jMipcB :  which  the  girls,  when  thev 
came  to  tJie  age  of  puberty,  or  ehildbearing,  of- 
fer'd  to  Venus  ;  as  the  bovs,  at  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen years  of  age,  ofFer'd  their  buUcB,  or  bosses. 

11  A  cake  thus  giv*n,  &c.  A  cake  of  barley, 
or  coarse  wheat  meal,  with  the  bran  in  it :  the 
meaning  is  that  God  is  pleas'd  with  the  pure 
and  spotless  heart  of  the  offerer,  and  not  with 
l^e  nohes  of  the  offering.  Laberius,  in  the 
fragments  of  his  Mimes,  has  a  verse  like  this : 
PurfU  Deus  non  plenas  cuj^t  manus.  —  What 
I  had  forgotten  before,  in  its  due  place,  I  must 
here  tell  the  reader,  that  the  first  half  of  this 
satire  was  translated  by  one  of  my  sons,  now 
in  Italy;  but  I  thought  so  well  of  it  that  I  let 
it  pass  without  any  alteration. 


THE  THIRD  SATIRE  OF 
PERSIUS 

THE  ARGUMENT 

Our  author  has  made  two  satires  ooneeming 
study ;  the  First  and  the  T%ird :  the  First  re- 
lated to  men ;  this  to  young  students,  whom 
he  desir'd  to  be  educated  in  the  Stoic  philoso- 
phy :  he  himself  sustains  the  person  of  the 
master,  or  preceptor,  in  this  admirable  satire, 
where  he  upbraids  the  youth  of  sloth  and 
negUgence  in  learning.  Yet  he  begins  with 
one  scholar  reproaching  bis  fellow  students 
with  late  rising  to  their  books.  After  which 
he  takes  upon  him  the  other  part,  of  the 
teacher ;  and,  addressing  himself  particularly 
to  young  noblemen,  t^s  them  that,  by  rea- 
son of  their  high  birth,  and  (he  great  posses- 
sions of  their  fathers,  they  are  careless  of 
adorning  their  minds  with  precepts  of  moral 
philosophy :  and,  withal,  inculcates  to  them 
the  miseries  which  will  attend  them  in  the 
whole  course  of  their  life,  if  they  do  not  apply 
themselves  betimes  to  the  knowledge  of  vir- 
tue, and  the  end  of  their  creation,  which  he 
pathetically  insinuates  to  them.  The  title  of 
this  satire,  in  some  ancient  manuscripts,  was 
The  Reproach  of  Idleness  ;  tho'  in  others  of 
the  scholiasts  't  is  inscribed.  Against  the  Iaix- 
ury  and  Vices  of  the  Rich,  In  both  of  which 
the  intention  of  the  poet  is  pursued,  but  prin- 
cipally in  the  former. 

I  remember  I  translated  this  satire,  when  I 
was  a  King's  Scholar  at  Westminster  School, 
for  a  Thunday-night's  exercise;  and  believe 
that  it,  and  many  other  of  my  exercises  of  this 
nature,  in  Wnglish  verse,  are  still  in  the  hands 
of  my  learned  master,  the  Reverend  Doctor 
Busby. 
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« Is  this  thy  daily  course  ?    The  glaring ' 

sun 
Breaks  in  at  eViy  chink;  the  cattle  run 
To  shades,  and  noontide  rays  of  summer 

shun; 
Yet  plung'd  in  sloth  we  lie;  and  snore  su- 

rith  fumes  of  undigested  wine/' 
This  graye  advice  some  sober  student 


And  loudly  rings  it  in  his  fellow's  ears. 
The  yawnmg  youth,  scarce  half  awake,  es- 
says 
His  lazy  limbs  and  dozy  head  to  raise; 
Then  rubs  his  gummy  eyes,  and  scrubs  his 

{late,  lo 

And  cnes:  "  I  thought  it  had  not  been  so 

late: 
My  clothes;  make  haste:  why  when ! "    If 

none  be  near, 
He  mutters  first,  and  then  begins  to  swear; 
And  brays  aloud,  with  a  more  clam'rous 

note, 
Than    an    Arcadian  ass  can    stretch    his 

throat. 
With  much  ado,  his  book  before  him 

laid. 
And  parchment^  with  the  smoother  side 

display'd, 
He  takes  the  papers;  lays  'em  down  again, 
And  with  unwil£ng  fingers  tries  the  pen: 
Some  peevish  quarrel  straight  he  strives  to 

pck;  20 

His  quill  writes  double,  or  his  ink's  too 

thick: 
Infuse  more  water;  now  'tis  grown  so  thin. 
It  sinks,  nor  can  the  character  be  seen. 
O  wretch,  and  still  more  wretched  eVry 

day! 
Are  mortals  born  to  sleep  their  lives  away  ? 
Gro  back  to  what  thy  infancy  began. 
Thou  who  wert  never  meant  to  De  a  man: 
Eat  pap  and  spoon-meat;  for  thy  gewgaws 

cry: 
Be  sullen,  and  refuse  the  lullaby. 
No  more  accuse  thy  pen;  but  charge  the 

crime  30 

On  native  sloth,  and  negligence  of  time. 
Think'st  thou  thy  master,  or  thy  friends, 

to  cheat  ? 
Fool,  't  is  thyself,  and  that 's  a  worse  deceit. 
Beware  the  public  laughter  of  the  town; 
Thou  spring'st  a  leak  already  in  thy  crown. 
A  flaw  is  in  thy  ill-bak'd  vessel  found; 
'Tis  hollow,  and  returns  a  jarring  sound. 


Yet,  thy  moist  clay  is  pliant  to  command; 
Unwrought,  and  easy  to  the  potter's  hand: 
Now  take  the  mold;  now  bend  thy  mind 
to  feel  40 

The  first  sharp  motions  of  the   forming 
wheel. 
But  thou  hast  land;  a  country  seat,  se- 
cure 
By  a  just  title;  costly  furniture; 
A  fuming-pan^  thy  Lares  to  appease: 
What  need  of  learning  when  a  man's  at 

ease? 
If  this  be  not  enough  to  swell  thy  soul. 
Then  please  thy  pnde,  and  search  the  her- 
ald's roll, 
Where  thou  shalt  find  thy  famous  pedi- 
gree 
Drawn  from  the  root  ■  of  some  old  Tuscan 

tree; 
And  thou,  a  thousand  off,  a  fool  of  long 

degree;  50  j 

Who,  clad    in  purple,*  canst  thy  censor 

greet, 
And  loudly  call  him  cousin  in  the  street. 

Such  pageantry  be  to  the  people  shown; 
Their  boast  thy  horse's  trappings,  and  thy 

own: 
I  know  tiiee  to  thy  bottom;  from  within 
Thy  shallow  center,  to  thy  outmost  skin: 
Dost  thou  not  blush  to  live  so  like  a  beast, 
So  trim,  so  dissolute,  so  loosely  dress'd  ? 
But  'tis  in  vain:  the  wretch  is  drench'd 
too  deep, 
His  soul  is  stupid,  and  his  heart  asleep;    6d 
Fatten'd  in  vice,  so  callous,  and  so  gross. 
He  sins,  and  sees  not,  senseless  of  Us  loss. 
Down  goes  the  wretch  at  once,  unskill'd  to 

swim. 
Hopeless  to  bubble  up  and  reach  the  water's 
brim. 
Great  Father  of  the  Gods,  when,  for  our 
crimes. 
Thou  send'st  some  heavy  judgment  on  the 

times; 
Some  tyrant  king,  the  terror  of  his  age. 
The  type,  and  true  vicegerent  orthy  rage; 
Thus  punish  him:  set  \^ue  in  his  sight, 
With  all  her  charms  adom'd,  with  aU  her 
graces  bright;  70 

But  set  her  distant,  make  him  pale  to  see 
His  gains  outweigh'd  by  lost^  felicity  ! 

Sicilian  tortures,^  and  the  brazen  bull, 
Are  emblems,  rather  than  express  the  full 
Of  what  he  feels;  yet  what  he  fears  is 
more: 
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The  wretch,  who  sitting  *  at  his  plenteous 

board, 
Look'd  up,  and  view'd  on  high  the  pointed 

sword 
Hang  o'er  his  head,  and  hanging  by  a  twine, 
Did  with  less  dread,  and  more  securely  dine. 
Ev'n  in  his  sleep  he  starts,  and  fears  the 

knife,  80 

And,  trembling,  in  his  arms  takes  his  ac- 
complice wife: 
Down,  down  he  goes;  and  from  his  darling 

friend 
Conceals  the  woes  his  gnilty  dreams  por- 
tend. 
When  I  was  young,  I,  like  a  lazy  fool, 
Would  blear  my  eyes  with  oil  to  stay  from 

school, 
A-vexse  from  pains,  and  loth  to  learn  the 

part 
Of  Cato,  dying  with  a  dauntless  heart; 
Tho'  much  my  master  that  stem  virtue 

pmis'd, 
Which  o'er  Uie  yanquisher  the  vanquished 

rais'd; 
And  my  pleas'd  father  came  with  pride  to 

see  90 

His  boy  defend  the  Roman  liberty. 

But  then  my  study  was  to  cog  the  dice. 
And  dext'rously  to  throw  the  lucky  sice; 
To  shun  ame&-ace,  that  swept  my  stakes 

away; 
And  watch  the  box,  for  fear  they  should 

convey 
False  bones,  and  put  upon  me  in  the  play ; 
Careful,  besides,  the  whirling  ton  to  whip. 
And  drive  her  giddy,  till  she  fell  asleep. 
Thy  years  are  ripe,  nor  art  thou  yet  to 

learn 
What's  good  or  ill,  and  both  their  ends 

discern:  100 

Thou,  in  the  Stoic  Porch,^  severely  bred. 
Hast  heard  the  dogmas  of  great  Zeno  read ; 
Where  on  the  walk,  by  Polygnotus' '  hand. 
The  conquer'd  Medians  in  trunk-breeches 

stand; 
Where  the  shorn  youth  to  midnight  lec- 
tures rise, 
RoQs'd  from  their  slumbers  to  be  early 

wise; 
Where  the  coarse  cake,  and  homely  husks 

of  beans. 
From  pamp'ring  riot  the  young  stomach 

weans; 
And  where  the  Samian  Y "  directs  thy  steps 

to  run 


To  Virtue's  narrow  steep,  and  broad-way 

Vice  to  shun.  no 

And  yet  thou  snor'st;  thou  draw'st  thy 

drunken  breath, 
Sour  with  debauch;  and  sleep'st  the  sleep 

of  death: 
Thy  chaps  are  fallen,  and  thy  frame  dis- 

join'd; 
Thy  body  as  dissolv'd  as  is  thy  mind. 
Hast  thou  not  yet  propos'd  some  certain 

end, 
To  which  thy  life,  thy  ev'ry  act  may  tend  ? 
Hast  thou  no  mark  at  wmch  to  bend  thy 

bow? 
Or  like  a  boy  pursu'st  the  carrion  crow 
With  pellets,  and  with  8t<mes,  from  tree  to 

tree: 
A  fruitless  toil,  and  liVst  extempore  ?     130 
Watch  the  disease  in  time;  for,  when 

within 
The  dropsy  rages  and  extends  the  skin, 
In  vain  for  heuebore  the  patient  cries. 
And  fees  the  doctor;  but  too  late  is  wise: 
Too    late   for  cure,  he  proffers  half  his 

wealth; 
Conquest  and   Gibbons  cannot  g^ve   him 

health. 
Learn,  wretches,  learn  the  motions  of 

the  mind, 
Why  you    were   made,    for   what    you 

were  design'd; 
And  the  great  moral  end  of  humankind. 
Study  thyself,  what  rank  or  what  degree  130 
The  wise  Creator  has  ordain'd  for  thee; 
And  all  the  offices  of  that  estate 
Perform,  and  with  thy  prudence  guide  thy 

fate. 
Pray  justly,  to  be  heard;  nor  more  de- 
sire 
Than  what  the  decencies  of  life  require. 
Learn  what  thou  ow'st  thy  cou)itry,  and  thy 

friend; 
What's  requisite   to  spare,   and  what  to 

spend: 
Learn  this;  and  after,  envy  not  the  store 
Of  the  greas'd  advocate,  that  grinds  the 

poor, 
Fat  fees^^  from  the  defended  Umbnan 

draws,  140 

And  only  gains  the  wealthy  client's  cause; 
To  whom  the  Marsians"  more  provision 

send, 
Than  he  and  all  his  family  can  spend. 
Ghunmons,  that  give  a  relish  to  the  taste, 
And  potted  fowl,  and  fish  come  in  so  fast, 
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That,  ere  the  first  is  out,  the  second  stinks, 
And  moldy  mother  gathers  on  the  brinks. 
But  here  some  captain  of  the  land  or 
fleet, 
Stout  of  his  hands,  but  of  a  soldier's  wit, 
Cries:  "1  have  sense  to  serve  my  turn,  in 
store;  150 

And  he 's  a  rascal  who  pretends  to  more. 
Damme,  whatever  those  book-leam'd  block- 
heads say, 
Solon 's  the  veriest  fool  in  all  the  play. 
Top-heavy  drones,  and  alwa3r8  looking  down, 
(As  overballasted  within  the  crown  I) 
Mutt'ring  betwixt  their  lips  some  mystic 


Which,  well  examined,  is  flat  conjuring. 
Mere  madmen's  dreams:  for  what  the 

schools  have  taught, 
Is  only  this,  that  nothing  can  be  brought 
From  nothing;  and,  what  is,  can  ne'er 

be  tum'd  to  naught.  160  _ 

Is  it  for  this  they  study  ?  to  ffrow  pale, 
And  miss  the  pleasures  of  a  glorious  meal  ? 
For  this,  in  rags  accouter'd,  they  are  seen. 
And  made  the  May-game  of  the  public 

spleen?" 
Proceed,  my  friend,  and  rail;  but  hear 

me  tell 
A  story,  which  is  just  thy  parallel. 

A  spark,  like  thee,  of  the  man-killing 

trade. 
Fell  sick,  and  thus  to  his  physician  said: 
<<  Methinks  I  am  not  ri^^ht  in  ev'ry  part; 
I  feel  a  kind  of  trembling  at  my  heart:   170 
My  pulse  unequal,  and  my  breath  is  strong; 
Besides,  a  filUiy  fur  upon  my  tongue." 
The  doctor  hesjil  him,  exercis'd  his  skill; 
And,  after,  bade  him  for  four  days  be  still. 
Three  days  he  took  good  counsel,  and  be- 
gan 
To  mend,  and  look  like  a  recov'ring  man; 
The  fourth,  he  could  not  hold  from  drink, 

but  sends 
His  boy  to  one  of  his  old  trusty  friends, 
Adjuring  him,  by  all  the  pow'rs  divine, 
To  pity  his  distress,  who  could  not  dine 
Without  a  flagon  of  his  healing  wine. 
He  drinks  a  swilling  draught;  and,  lin'd 

within. 
Will  supple  in  the  bath  his  outward  skin: 
Whom  should   he  find  but  his  physician 

there. 
Who,  wisely,  bade  him  once  again  beware: 
*'  Sir,  you  look  wan,  you  hardly  draw  your 

breath; 


.uus, 

ine,  1 
le  180  > 
e.       J 


Drinking  is  dangerous,  and  the  bath  is 

«  T  is  nothing,"  says  the  fool.  "  But,"  sajs 

the  fnend, 
**  This  nothing,  sir,  will  bring  you  to  your 

end. 
Do  I  not  see  your  dropsy-belly  swell  ?    190 
Your  yellow  skin  ?  "  —  *<  No  more  of  that; 

I  'm  well. 
I  have  already  buried  two  or  three  ] 

That  stood  betwixt  a  fair  estate  and  me,  > 
And,  doctor,  I  may  live  to  bury  thee.  J 
Thou  tell'st  me,  I  look  ill,  and  thou  look'st 

worse." 
"  1  \e  done,"  says  the  physician;  **  take  your 

course." 
The  laughing  sot,  like  all  unthinking  men. 
Bathes  and  gets  drunk;  then  bathes  and 

drinks  again. 
His  throat  half  throttled  with  corrupted 

phlegm, 
And  breathing  thro'  his  jaws  a  belching 

stream,  300 

Amidst   his  cups   with   fainting  shivering 

seiz'd, 
His  limbs  disjointed,  and  all  o'er  diaeas'd. 
His  hand  refuses  to  sustain  the  bowl,       ^ 
And  his  teeth  chatter,  and  his  eyeballs  I 

roll,  f 

Till,  with  his  meat,  he  vomits  out  his  soul :  J 
Then  trumpets,  torches,  and  a  tedious  crew 
Of  hireling  mourners,  for  bis  funeral  due. 
Our  dear  departed  brother  lies  in  state, 
His  heels  stretch'd  out,"  and  pointing 

to  the  gate; 
And  slaves,  now  manumiz'd,  on  their 

dead  master  wait.  310 

They  hoist  him  on  the  bier,  and  deal  the 

dole; 
And  there  's  an  end  of  a  luxurious  fool. 

^  But  what 's  thy  fulsome  parable  to  me  ? 
My  body  is  from  all  diseases  free: 
My  temperate  pulse  does  regularly  beat;1 
Feel,  and  be  satisfied,  my  hands  and  feet:  I 
These  are  not  cold,  nor  those  oppreas'd  | 

with  heat.  J 

Or  lay  thy  hand  upon  my  naked  heart. 
And  thou  shalt  find  me  hale  in  ev'ry  nort" 
I  grant  this  true:  but,  still,  the  deadly 

wound  320 

Is  in  thy  soul;    'tis   there  thou  art  not 

sound. 
Say,  when  thou  seest  a  heap  of  tempting 

gold. 
Or  a  more  tempting  harlot  dost  behold; 
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Then,  when  she  casts  on  thee  a  sidelong 


Then  try  thy  heart,  and  tell  me  if  it  dance. 
Some  coarse  cold  salad  is  before  thee 

set; 
Bread,  witiithe  bran  perhaps,  and  broken 

meat: 
Fall  on,  and  try  thy  appetite  to  eat.  j 

These  are  not  dishes  for  thy  dainty  tooth: 
What,  hast  thou  got  an  nicer  in  thy  month  ? 
Why  stand'st  then  picking  ?  Is  thy  palate 

sore,  331 

That  beet  and  radishes   will  make   thee 

roar  ? 
Sach  is  th'  unequal  temper  of  thy  mind; 
Thy  passions  in  extremes,  and  nnconiin'd: 
Thy  hair  so  bristles  with  unmanly  fears, 
As  fields  of  com  that  rise  in  bearded  ears; 
And,  when  thy  cheeks  with  flushing  fury 

The  rage  of  boiling  caldrons  is  more  slow; 

When  fed  with  fuel  and  with  flames  be- 
low. 

With  foam  upon  thy  lips,  and  sparkling 
eyes,  240 

Thou  say'st  and  dost  in  such  outrageous 


That  mad  Orestes, "  if  he  saw  the  show. 
Would  swear  thou  wert  the  madder  of  the 
two. 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES  ON  THE  THIRD 
SATIRE 

1  Asid  part^metUy  &c.  The  students  U8*d  to 
write  their  notes  on  parchments  ;  the  inside,  on 
which  they  wrote,  was  white :  the  other  side 
was  hairy,  and  oommonly  yellow.  Quintilian 
reproves  this  enstom,  and  adyises  rather  table- 
Dooks,  lin'd  with  wax,  and  a  style,  like  that  we 
use  in  onr  yellam  tabtobooks^  as  more  easy. 

2  A  fuming-pan^  &c.  Before  eating,  it  was 
enstomary  to  cut  off  some  part  of  the  meat, 
whioh  was  first  put  into  a  pan,  or  little  didi, 
then  into  the  fire,  as  an  offering  to  the  house- 
hold gods:  this  they  called  a  libation. 

3  Draum  from  the  rooty  &c.  The  Tuscans 
were  aocoonted  of  most  ancient  nobility.  Hor- 
ace observes  this  in  most  of  his  compliments  to 
Maeenas,  who  was  deriv'd  from  the  old  kings  of 
Toacanv,  now  the  dominion  of  the  Gh«at  Duke. 

4  TTao,  dad  in  purple^  &q.  The  Roman 
Knights,  attir'd  in  the  robe  call'd  trabea,  were 
8animon*d  by  the  censor  to  api>ear  before  him, 
and  to  salute  him  in  passing  by,  as  their  names 
]rere  eallM  over.  The^  led  their  horses  in  their 
^d.  See  more  of  this  in  Pompey^s  life,  writ- 
ten by  Plutarch. 

5  Sicilian  tortures,  &c.  Some  of  the  Sicilian 
Kings  were  so  great  tyrants,  that  the  name  is 


become  proverbial.  The  brazen  bull  is  a  known 
story  of  Pfaalaxis,  one  of  those  tyrants,  who. 
when  Perillus.  a  famous  artist,  had  presented 
hiin  with  a  bull  of  that  metal  hollow'd  within, 
which,  when  the  oondemn'd  person  was  indos^a 
in  it.  would  render  the  sound  of  a  bull's  roaring, 
caus'd  the  workman  to  make  the  first  experi- 
ment— docuitmte  suwn  mwgire  juveneum, 

6  2^  wretch,  who  sitting,  &o.  He  alludes 
to  the  stor^  of  Damocles,  a  flatterer  of  one 
of  those  Sicilian  tpants,  namely  DiouTsius. 
Damocles  had  infimtely  extoU'd  the  happiness 
ofkxnil^  Dionysius,  to  convince  him  of  the  con- 
trary, mvited  him  to  a  feast,  and  dothM  him 
in  purple;  but  causM  a  sword,  with  the  point 
downward,  to  be  hung  over  his  need  by  a  silken 
twine ;  which  when  he  peroeiv'd,  he  could  eat 
nothing  of  the  delicates  that  were  set  before 
him. 

7  Thou,  in  the  Stoic  Porch,  &o.  The  Stoics 
taught  their  philosophy  under  a  porticus,  to 
secure  their  scholars  from  the  weather.  Zeno 
was  the  chief  of  that  sect. 

8  Polygnotusy  a  famous  painter,  who  drew  the 
pictures  of  the  Modes  and  Persians  conquered 
by  Miltiades,  Themistooles,  and  other  Athenian 
captains,  on  the  waUs  of  the  portico,  in  their 
natural  habits. 

9  And  where  the  Samian  Y,  &e,  FVthagoras, 
of  Samoa,  made  the  allusion  of  the  i,  or  Greek 
«p«i7on.  to  Vice  and  Virtue.  One  side  of  the 
letter,  being  broad,  characters  Vice,  to  which 
the  ascent  is  wide  and  easy :  the  other  side  re- 
presents Virtue,  to  whioh  the  passage  is  strait 
and  difficult;  and  perhaps  our  Savior  might 
also  allude  to  this,  in  those  noted  words  of  the 
evangelist,  "  The  way  to  heaven,"  &o. 

10  Fat  fees.  Sec.  Casaubon  here  notes  that 
amonjg  all  the  Romans  who  were  brought  up  to 
learmng.  few  besides  the  orators,  or  lawyers, 
grew  rich. 

11  The  Marsians  and  Umbrians  were  the  most 
plentiful  of  all  the  provinces  in  Italy. 

12  His  heels  stretched  out,  &o,  llie  Romans 
were  buried  wiUiout  the  city ;  for  whioh  reason 
the  poet  says  that  the  dead  man*s  heels  were 
streteh'd  out  towards  the  gate. 

13  That  mad  Orestes.  Orastes  was  son  to  Aga- 
memnon and  Clytemnestra.  Agamemnon,  at 
his  return  from  the  Trojan  wars,  was  slain 
by  JSgisthus,  the  adulteror  of  Clvtemnestra. 
Orestes,  to  reven^  his  father's  death,  slew  both 
.^Sgisthus  and  his  mother ;  for  whioh  he  was 
punish'd  with  madness  by  the  Eumenides,  or 
Furies,  who  continmdly  haunted  him. 


THE   FOURTH   SATIRE   OF 
PERSIUS 

THE  ARGUMENT 

Our  author,  living  in  the  time  oif  Nero,  was 
contemporary  and  friend  to  the  noble  poet 
Lucaa ;  both  of  them  wero  sufficiently  sen- 
sible, with  all  good  men,  how  unskilfully 
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he  maaasf'd  the  oommonwealth ;  and  perhaps 
mig^ht  gneas  at  his  f  ntnre  tyranny  by  some 
passages  during  the  latter  part  of  his  first 
five  years;  tho'  he  broke  not  out  into  his 
greater  excesses,  while  he  was  restrain'd  by 
the  counsels  and  authority  of  Seneca.  Lucan 
has  not  spared  him  in  the  poem  of  his  Phar- 
salia;  for  his  very  compliment  look'd  asquint, 
as  well  as  Nero.  Persius  has  been  bolder,  but 
with  caution  likewise.  For  here,  in  the  per- 
son of  young-  Alcibiades,  he  arraigns  his  am- 
bition of  mMldUng' with  state  affairs,  without 
judgment  or  experience.  'T  is  probable  that 
he  makes  Seneca,  in  this  satire,  sustain  the 
part  of  Socrates,  under  a  boirow'd  name ; 
and,  withal,  discovers  some  secret  Tioes  of 
Nero,  oonceming  his  lust,  his  drunkenness, 
and  his  effeminacy,  which  had  not  yet  ar^ 
riy'd  to  public  notice.  He  also  repiehends 
the  flattery  of  his  courtiers,  who  endeayor'd 
to  make  all  his  yices  paas  for  yixtues.  Coret- 
ousness  was  undoubtedly  none  of  his  faults ; 
but  it  is  here  described  as  a  reil  cast  over  the 
true  meaning  of  the  poet,  which  was  to  sat- 
irize his  prodigality  and  voluptuousness ;  to 
which  he  makes  a  transition.  I  find  no  in- 
stance in  history  of  that  emperor's  being  a 
pathic,  tho'  Persius  seems  to  brand  him  with 
it  From  the  two  dialogues  of  Plato,  both 
callM  Alcibiades,  the  poet  took  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Second  and  TTdrd  Satire,  but  he 
inverted  the  order  of  them ;  for  the  Third 
Satire  is  taken  from  the  first  of  those  dia- 
logrnes. 

The  commentators  before  Gasanbon  were 
isDorant  of  our  author's  secret  meaning,  and 
Sought  he  had  only  written  against  young 
noblemen  in  general,  who  were  too  forward  in 
aspirine  to  public  magistracy ;  but  this  excel- 
lent scholiast  has  unravel'd  the  whole  mystery, 
and  made  it  apparent  that  the  sting  of  the  sat- 
ire was  particnUurly  aim'd  at  Nero. 

Whoe'er  thou  art,  whose  forward  yeaxs 

are  bent 
On  state  affairs,  to  guide  the  govemment; 
Hear,  first,  what  Socrates  ^  of  old  has  said 
To  the  lov'd  youth,  whom  he  at  Athens 

bred: 
"  Tell  me,  thou  pupil  to  ^reat  Pericles,* 
Onr  second  hope,  my  Alcibiades, 
What  are  the  grounds,  from  whence  thou 

dost  prepare 
To  undertake,  so  young,  so  vast  a  care  ? 
Perhaps  thy  wit:  (a  chance  not  often  heard, 
That  parts  and  prudence  should  prevent 

the  beard:)  lo 

'T  IB  seldom  seen,  that  senators  so  young 


Elnow  when  to  speak,  and  when  to  hold 

their  tongue. 
Sure  thou  art  bozn  to  some  peculiar  &te; 
When   the  mad  people  rise   against  the 

State, 
To  look  them  into  duty;  and  commajid 
An  awful  silence  with  thy  lifted  hand. 
Then  to  bespeak   'em   tiius:    'Athenians, 

know 
Against  right  reason  aU  your  counsela  go; 
This  is  not  &ir;  nor  profitable  that; 
Nor  t'other  question  proper  for  debate.'   » 
But  thou,  no  doubt,  canst  set  the  bvuiness 

right, 
And  give  each  argument  its  proper  weight; 
Know'st,  with  an  equal  hand,  to  hold  i£&  ] 

scale; 
Seest  where  the  reasons  pinch,  and  iHMre 

they  fail. 
And  where  exceptions  o'er  the  general 

rule  prevail; 
And,  taught  by  inspiration,  in  a  triee, 
Canst  punish  crimes,'  and  brand  offending 

vice. 
<<  Leave,  leave  to  fathom  such  high  points 

as  these. 
Nor  be  ambitious,  ere  thy  time,  to  please; 
Unseasonably  wise,  till  age  and  cares        30 
Have  form'd  thy  soul  to  manage  great 

affaira. 
Thy  face,  thy  shape,  thy  outside,  are  but 

vain; 
Thou  hast  not  strength  such  labora  to  sus- 
tain: 
Drink  heUebore,^  my  boy,  drink  deep, 

and  puree  thy  brain. 
<<What  aim'st  thou  at,  and  whither' 

tends  thy  care  ? 
In  what  thy  utmost  good  ?  Delicious  fare; 
And  then,  to  sun  thyself  in  open  air. 
''Hold,  hold;  are  all  thy  empty  wishes 

such? 
A  g^ood  old  woman  would  have  said  as 

much.  39 

But  thou  art  nobly  bozn:  't  is  true ;  go  boast 
Thy  pedigree,  the  thing  thou  valu'st  most 
Besides,  thou  art  a  beau:  what 's  that,  my 

chUd? 
A  fop,  well-dress'd,  extravagant,  and  wild 
She  that  cries  herbs  has  less  impertinencej 
And,  in  her  calling,  more  of  common  sense." 
None,  none  descends  into  himself,  to  find 
The  secret  imperfections  of  his  mind: 
But  eVrvone  is  eagle-ey'd,  to  see 
Another's  faults  and  his  deformity.  49 
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«Say,  dost  thou  know  Vectidiua  ?  " »  "  Who, 

the  wretch 
Whose  lands  beyond  the  Sabines  largely 

stretch; 
Cover  the  country,  that  a  sailing  kite 
Can  scarce  o'erfly  'em  in  a  day  and  nif  ht  ? 
Him  dost  thou  mean,  who,  spite  of  alL  his 

store. 
Is  ever  craving,  and  will  still  be  poor  ? 
Who  cheats  for  halfpence,  and  who  dofEs 

his  coat. 
To  save  a  farthing  in  a  ferryboat  ? 
Ever  a  glutton,  at  another's  cost, 
But  in  whose    kitchen  dwells    perpetual 

frost? 
Who  eats  and  drinks  with  his  domestic 

slaves;  60 

A  verier  hind  than  any  of  his  knaves  ? 
Born  with  the  curse  and  anger  of  the  gods. 
And  that  indulgent  genius  he  defrauds  ? 
At  harvest-home,  a^l  on  the  shearing  day, 
When  he  should  thanks  *  to  Pan  and  Pales 

And  better  Ceres,  trembling  to  approach 
The  little  barrel,  which  he  fears  to  broach: 
He  'says  the  wimble,  often  draws  it  back, 
And  deals  to  thirsty  servants  but  a  smack. 
To  a  short  meal  he  makes  a  tedious  grace,  70 
Before  the  barley  pudding  comes  in  place: 
Then,  bids  &11  on;    himself,  for  saving 

charges, 
A  peel'd  she'd  onion  eats,  and  tipples  ver- 

juioe." 
*'  Thus  fares  the  drudge:  but  thou,  whose 

life's  a  dream 
Of  kzy  pleasures,  tak'st  a  worse  extreme. 
'T  is  all  thy  bus'ness,  bus'ness  how  to  shun; 
To  bask  thy  naked  fa^y  in  the  sun. 
Suppling  thy  stiffen'd  joints  with  fragrant 

od; 
Then,  in  thy  spacious  garden,  walk  a  while, 
To  suck  the  moisture  up,  and  soak  it  in:  80 
And  this,  thou  think'st,  but  vainly  think'st, 


But  know,  thou  art  observ'd;  and  there 

are  those 
Who,  if  they  durst,  would  all  thy  secret 

sins  expose: 
The  depilation  of  thy  modest  part;  ^  ^ 

Thy  catamite,  the  darling  of  tiiy  heart,     l 
His  engine-hfluod,  and  ev'ry  lewder  art;     J 
When,  prone  to  bear,  and  patient  to  re- 
ceive. 
Thou  tak'st  the  pleasure  which  thou  canst 
not  give. 


With  odorous  oil  thy  head  and  hair  are 

sleek; 
And  then  thou  kemb'st  the  tuzzes  on  thy 
cheek:  90 

Of  these  thy  barbers  take  a  costly  care. 
While  thy  aalt  tail  is  overgrown  with  hair. 
Not  all  thy  pincers,  nor  unmanly  arts. 
Can  smootii  the  roughness  of  thy  shameful 

parts: 
Not  five,  the  strongest"  that  the  Circus 

breeds, 
From  the  rank  soil  can  root  those  wicked 

weeds, 
Tho'  suppled  first  with  soap,  to  ease  thy 

pam; 

The  stubborn  fern  springs  up,  and  sprouts 

again. 

^  Thus  others  we  with  defamations  wound. 

While  they  stab  us ;  and  so  the  jest  goes 

round.  xoo 

Vain  are  thy  hopes,  to  scape  censorious  eyes; 

Truth  will  appear  thro'  all  the  thin  disguise: 

Thou  hast  an  ulcer  which  no  leech  can  heal, 

Tho'  thy  broad  shoulder  belt  the  wound 

conceaL 
Say  thou  art  sound  and  hale  in  ev'ry  part. 
We  know,  we  know  thee  rotten  at  thy  heart 
We  know  thee  suUen,  impotent,  and  proud: 
Nor  canst  thou  cheat  thy  nerve,*  who  cheat'st 
the  crowd." 
"  But  when  they  praise  me,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 
When  the  pleas'd  people  take  me  for  a 
god,  no 

Shall  I  refuse  their  incense  ?    Not  receive 
The  loud  applauses  which  the  vulgar  give  ?  ** 
*<If  thou  dost  wealth  with  longing  eyes 
behold. 
And  greedily  art  gjaping  after  gold; 
If  some  alluring  girl,  in  gliding  by. 
Shall  tip  the  wmk,  with  a  lascivious  ey 
And  thou  with  a  consenting  glance  repb 
If  thou  thy  own  solicitor  become. 
And  bidd'st  arise  the  lumpish  pendulum; 
If    thy    lewd    lust    provokes    an    empty 
storm,  Z20 

And  prompts  to  more  than  nature  can  per- 
form; 
If  with  thy  guards  ^'  thou  scour'st  the  streets 

by  night. 
And  dost  in  murthers,  rapes,  and  spoils  de- 
light; 
Please  not  thyself,  the  flatt'ring  crowd  to 

hear; 
'T  is  fulsome  stuff  to  feed  thy  itching  ear. 


eye.  I 

piy;J 
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Reject  the  natueouB  praises  of  the  times; 
Give  thy  base  poets  back  their  cobbled 

rhymes  : 
Survey  thy  sonl,^^  not  what  thou  dost  appear. 
But  what  thou  art,  and  find  the  bc^nnur 

there." 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES  ON  THE 
FOURTH  SATIRE 

1  Socrates^  whom  the  orade  of  Delphos 
foraia'd  as  the  wisest  man  of  his  age,  liy'd  in  the 
time  of  the  Peloponneeian  War.  He,  findiiur 
the  uncertainty  of  natural  philosophy,  applied 
himnelf  whoUy  to  the  moral.  He  was  master 
to  Xenophon  and  Plato,  and  to  many  of  tiie 
Athenian  younfi:  noblemen ;  amongst  the  rest, 
to  Alcibiades,  the  most  lovely  ^outh  then  liv- 
ing ;  afterwards  a  famous  captam,  whose  life  ii 
written  by  Plutarch. 

2  Periaes  was  tutor,  or  rather  overseer,  of  the 
win  of  Clinias,  father  to  Alcibiades.  While 
Pericles  liv^d,  who  was  a  wise  man,  and  an  ex- 
cellent orator,  as  well  as  a  great  general,  the 
Athenians  had  the  better  of  the  war. 

3  Canst  jpttm«Acrtmet,<fec.  That  is,  by  death. 
When  the  ludges  would  condemn  a  malefactor, 
they  cast  their  votes  into  an  urn  ;  as,  according 
to  uie  modem  custom,  a  balloting^box.  If  the 
suffrages  were  marked  with  e,  3iey  signified 
the  sentence  of  death  to  the  offender;  as  being 
the  first  letter  of  ^dmtros,  which,  in  English,  is 
death.  , 

4  Drink  hellebore,  «&o.  The  poet  would  say, 
that  such  an  ignorant  young  man  as  he  here 
describes  ii  fitter  to  be  govem'd  himself  than 
to  govern  others.  He  therefore  advises  him  to 
drmk  hellebore,  which  purges  the  brain. 

5  ''Say^do^thouknowVectidiusf^^  &e.  The 
name  of  Yectidius  is  here  us'd  appellativelv,  to 
signify  any  rich  covetous  man,  tho*  p^naps 
there  might  be  a  man  of  that  name  then  living. 
I  have  translated  this  passage  paraphrastically 
and  loosely ;  and  leave  it  for  those  to  look  on, 
who  are  not  unlike  the  picture. 

6  When  he  should  thanks,  &o.  Pan,  the  god 
of  shepherds,  and  Pales,  the  goddess  presimng 
over  rural  affairs :  whom  Virgil  invocates  in  the 
beginning  of  his  Second  Georgic.  I  give  the  epi- 
thet of  better  to  Ceres,  because  she  first  taught 
the  use  of  com  for  bread,  as  the  poets  tell  us ; 
men,  in  the  first  rude  sfires,  feeding  only  on 
acorns,  or  mast,  instead  of  bread. 

7  .  .  . 

8  Not  Jive,  the  strongest,  Ao.  The  learned 
Holyday  (who  has  made  us  amends  for  his 
bad  poetry  in  this  and  the  rest  of  these  sat- 
ires, with  his  excellent  illustrations)  here  tells 
us,  from  good  authority,  that  the  number 
five  does  not  allude  to  the  five  fingers  of  one 
man,  .  .  but  to  five  strong  men,  such  as  were 
skilful  in  the  five  robust  exercises  then  in  prac- 
tice at  Rome,  and  were  perf  orm*d  in  the  Gucus, 
or  public  place  ordained  for  them.  These  five 
he  reckons  up  in  this  manner:  1.    The  ctBStus, 


or  whhrlbate,  described  by  Virsil  in  his  fiftk 
^neid ;  and  this  was  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
the  rest.  The  aecond  was  the/oof  race:  the  third 
the  discus,  like  the  throwing  a'  weighty  ball,  a 
sport  nowus'd  in  Cornwall  and  other  parts  of 
England  ;  we  may  see  it  daily  praetic'd  in  Red 
Laon  Fields.  The  fourth  was  the  saltus,  or  leap- 
ing; and  the  fifth,  iprcuf/in^  naked  and  b*- 
smear'd  with  oil.  They  who  were  practioM  in 
these  five  manly  exercises  were  call'd  Hdpror- 
9\oi. 

9  Thv  nerve,  Ac.  That  is,  thou  canst  not  de- 
ceive thy  obscene  part,  which  is  weak  or  im- 
potent, tho*  thou  mak^st  ostentation  of  thy 
performances  with  women. 

10  If  with  thy  guards^  Ac.  Persius  durst 
not  have  been  so  bold  with  Nero  as  I  dare  now : 
and  therefore  there  is  only  an  intimation  ol 
that  in  him  which  I  publicly  speak :  I  meaa|  of 
Nero^s  waUdng  the  streets  by  night  in  disguise, 
and  eonunitting  all  sorts  of  outrages,  for  which 
he  was  sometimes  well  beaten. 

11  8urvegtkysoid,Ae.  That  is,  look  into  thy- 
self,  and  examine  thy  own  consdanoe;  there 
thou  shalt  Sad  that  how  wealthy  soever  thou 
appear*st  to  the  world,  yet  thou  art  but  a  beg- 
gar ;  because  thou  art  destitute  of  all  virtues, 
which  are  the  riches  of  the  souL  This  alao  was 
a  parodox  of  the  Stoic  sohodL 


THE   FIFTH    SATIRE  OF 

PERSIUS  , 

INSCRIBED  TO  THE  REVEREND  DR.  BUSBY 
THE  ARGUMENT 

The  ludicious  Casaubon,  in  hia  proem  to  this 
satire,  tells  us  that  Aristophanes  the  gram- 
marian, being  ask*d  what  poem  of  Archil-       i 
ochus  his  Iambics  he  preferr'd  before  the 
rest,  answered,  the  longest.   His  answer  may       | 
justly  be  applied  to  this  Fijth  Satire  ;  whicb,      i 
being  of  a  greater  length  than  any  of  the       ' 
rest,  is  also  by  far  the  most  instructiTe.   For 
this  reason  I  have  selected  it  frcmi  all  the 
others,  and  inscribed  it  to  my  learned  master. 
Doctor  Busby ;  to  whom  I  am  not  only  oblig'd 
myself  for  the  best  part  of  my  own  education, 
and  that  of  my  two  sons,  but  have  alao  re- 
ceived from  him  the  first  and  traest  taste  of 
Persius.   May  he  be  pleas'd  to  find  in  this 
translation  the  gratitude,  or  at  leaat  some 
small    acknowledgment,   of    his    unworthy 
scholar,  at  the  dutance  of  forty-two  years 
from  the  time  when  I  departed  from  under 
his  tuition. 

This  satire  consists  of  two  distinct  partB : 
the  first  contains  the  praises  of  the  Stoic  phi- 
losopher Comutus,  master  and  tutor  to  our 
Persius.  It  also  declares  the  love  and  piety  of 
Persius  to  his  well-deserving  master,  and  the 
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mntiial  friendahip  which  continued  betwixt 
them,  after  Peniiis  was  now  grown  a  man ; 
as  also  his  exhortation  to  young  noblemen, 
that  they  woidd  enter  themselves  into  his 
institution.  From  hence  he  makes  an  artfnl 
transition  into  the  second  part  of  his  subject: 
wherein  he  first  complains  of  the  sloth  of 
scholars,  and  afterwards  persuades  them  to 
the  pursuit  of  their  true  liberty.  Here  our 
author  excellently  treats  that  paradox  of  the 
Stoics  which  affiims,  that  the  wise  or  virtnons 
man  is  only  free,  and  that  all  yicious  men 
are  naturally  slayes ;  and,  in  the  illustration 
of  this  dogma,  he  takes  up  the  remaining 
part  of  this  inimitable  satire. 

THE  SPEAKERS  PERSIUS  AND  CORNUTUS 

Per.  Of  ancient  use  to  poets  it  belongs, 
To  wish  themselves  an  hundred  mouths  and 

tongues: 
Whether  to  the  well-Inng'd  tragedian's  zage 
They  recommend  their  labors  of  the  stage, 
Or  sinir  the  Parthian,  when  transfix'd  he 


Wrenching  the  Roman  javelin  from  his 

thighs. 
Corn.  And    why    wouldst    thou    these 

mighty  morsels  choose. 
Of  words  nnchaw'd,  and  fit  to  choke  the 

Muse? 
Let  fustian  poets  with  their  stuff  be  gone, 
And  suck  the  mists  that  hang  o'er  Helicon; 
When  Progne's^  or  Thyestes'^  feast  they 

write;  II 

And,  for  the  mouthing  actor,  verse  indite. 
Thou  neither,  like  a  bellows,  swell'st  thy 

face. 
As  if  thon  wert  to  blow  the  burning  mass 
Of  melting  ore;  nor  canst  thou  strain  thy 

throat, 
Or  murmur  in  an  undistinffuish'd  note, 
Like  roUii^  thunder,  till    it  breaks  the 

cloud. 
And  rattling  nonsense  is  disoharg'd  aloud. 
Soft  eloention  does  thy  style  renown, 
And  the  sweet  accents   of    the  peaceful 

gown:  3o 

Gentle  or  sharp,  according  to  thy  choice, 
To  laugh  at  folHes,  or  to  laah  at  vice. 
Hence  draw  thy  theme,  and  to  the  stage 

permit 
Raw-head    and    bloody-bones,  and  hands 

and  feet, 
Bagousta  for  Tereus  or  Thyestes  dress'd; 
Tis  task  enough  for  thee  t'  expose  a  Soman 

feast 


Per.  T  is  not,  indeed,  my  talent  to  en- 
gage 
In  lofty  trifles,  or  to  swell  my  page 
With  wind  and  noise;  but  freely  to  impart, 
As  to  a  friend,  the  secrets  of  my  heart;    30 
And,  in  familiar  speech,  to  let  thee  know 
How  much  I  love  thee,  and  how  much  I 

owe. 
Knock  on  my  heart:  for  thou  hast  skill  to 

find 
If  it  sound  solid,  or  be  fill'd  with  wind; 
And,  thro'  the  vale  of  words,  thon  view'st 
the  naked  mind. 
For  this  a  hundred  voices  I  desire. 
To  teU  thee  what  an  hundred  tongues  would 

tire; 
Tet  never  could  be  worthilv  express'd. 
How  deeply  thon  art  seated  in  my  br^ist. 
When  first  my  childish  robe '  resign'd  the 
charge,  40 

And  left  me,  unoonfin'd,  to  live  at  large; 
When  now  my  golden  bulla  (hung  on 

high 
To  household  gods)  declar'd  me  past  a 

boy, 
And  my  white  shield  *  proclaim'd  my  lib- 
erty; 
When,  with  my  wild  companions,  I  could 

roll 
From  street  to  street,  and  sin  without  con- 
trol; 
Just  at  that  age,  when  manhood  set  me  free, 
I  then  depos'd  myself,  and  left  the  reins  to 

thee. 
On  thy  wise  bosom  I  repos'd  my  head, 
And  by  my  better  Socrates  *  was  bred.     50 
Then  thy  straight  rule  set  virtue  in  my 

sight, 
The  crooked  line  reforming  by  the  right. 
My  reason  took  the  bent  of  thy  conmiand, 
Was  form'd  and  polish'd  by  thy  skilful 

hand; 
Long  summer  days  thy  precepts  I  rehearse. 
And  winter  nights  were  short  in  our  con- 
verse; 
One  was  our  labor,  one  was  our  repose. 
One  frugal  supper  did  our  studies  close. 
Sure  on  our  birth  some  friendly  planet 
shone; 
And,  as  our  souls,  our  horoscope  was  one:  * 
Whether  the  mounting  Twins  ^  did  heav'n 
adorn,  61 

Or  with  the  rising  Balance  ^  we  were  born; 
Both  have    the    same   impressions    from 
above, 
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And  both  have  Saturn's  rage,  repell'd  by 

Jove.» 
What  star  I  know  not,  but  some  star,  I  find, 
Has  giy'n  thee  an  ascendant  o'er  my  mind. 
Corn.    Nature  is  ever  various  in  her 
frame; 
Each  has  a  different  will,  and  few  the  same : 
The  greedy  merchants,  led  by  lucre,  run 
To  the  parch'd  Indies,  and  the  rising  sun;  70 
From  tiience  hot  pepper  and  rich   drugs 

they  bear, 
Bartering  for  spices  their  Italian  ware; 
The  lazy  glutton  safe  at  home  will  keep. 
Indulge  his  sloth,  and  batten  with  his  sleep: 
One  bribes  for  high  preferments  in  the 

State; 
A  second  shakes  the  box,  and  sits  up  late; 
Another  shakes  the  bed,  dissolving  there. 
Till  knots  upon  his  gouty  joints  appear. 
And  chalk  is  in  his  crippled  fineers  lound; 
Rots  like  a  dodder'd  oak,  and  piecemeal 
falls  to  ground;  80 

Then  his  lewd  follies  he  would  late  repent; 
And  his  past  years,  that  in  a  mist  were 
spent. 
Per.  But  thou  art  pale  in  nightly  stud- 
ies grown, 
To  make  the  Stoic  institutes  thy  own;  ^^ 
Thou  long  with  studious  care  hast  till'd  our 

youth. 
And  sown  our  well-purg'd  ears  with  whole- 
some truth. 
From  thee  both  old  and  young  with  profit 

learn 
The  bounds  of  good  and  evil  to  discern. 
Corn.     Unluippy  he  who  does   this 
work  adjourn 
And  to  to-morrow  would  the  search  delay :  90 
His  lazy  morrow  will  be  like  to-day. 
Per.  But  is  one  day  of  ease  too  much 

to  borrow? 
Corn.  Yes,  sure:  for  yesterday  was  once 
to-morrow. 
That  yesterday  is  gone,  and  nothing  gain'd; 
And  all  thy  fruitiess  days  will  thus  be 

drained; 
For  thou  hast  more  to-morrows  yet  to  ask, 
And  wilt  be  ever  to  begin  thy  task; 
Who,  like  the  hindmost  chariot  wheels,  art 

curst, 
Still  to  be  near,  but  ne'er  to  reach  the  first. 
O    freedom !    first    delight   of  human- 
kind !  xoo 
Not  that  which  bondmen  from  their  mas- 
ters find, 


The  privilege  of  doles; "  nor  yet  t'  inscribe 
Their    names  in  this  or  t'other    Roman 

tribe:" 
That  false  enfranchisement  with  ease  is 

found; 
Slaves  are  made  citizens  by  turning  round." 
"How,"  replies  one,  "can  any  be  more 

free? 
Here 's  Dama,  once  a  groom  of  low  degree 
Not  worth  .a  farthing,  and  a  sot  beside; 
So  true  a  rogue,  for  lying's  sake  he  lied: 
But,  with  a  turn,  a  freeman  he  became;  no 
Now  Marcus  Dama  is  his  worship's  name." 
Good  gods !  who  would  refuse  to  lend  a 

sum, 
If  wealthy  Marcus  surety  will  become  I 
Marcus  is  made  a  judge,  and  for  a  proof 
Of  certain  truth,  <He  said  it,'  is  enough. 
A  will  is  to  be  nrov'd;  put  in  your  chum; 
"Tis  clear,  if  Marcus  has  subscrib'd  his 

name.^* 
This  is  true  liberty,  as  I  believe; 
What  farther  can  we  from  our  caps  re- 
ceive,*' 
Than  as  we  please  without  control  to 

live  ?  MO, 

Not  more  to  noble  Brutus  "  could  belong. 
"  Hold,"  says  the  Stoic,  "  your  assump* 

tion  's  wrong: 
I  grant  true  freedom  you  have  well  de-' 

fin'd; 
But,  living  as  you  Ust,  and  to  your  mind, 
Are  loosely  tack'd,  and  must  be  left  be- 
hind." 
"  What  1  since  the  pnetor  did  my  f  ettera 

loose. 
And  left  me  freely  at  my  own  dispose. 
May  I  not  live  without  control  oe  awe. 
Excepting  stiU  the  letter  of  the  kw  ?  "  *> 
"  Hear  me  with  patience,  while  thy  mind 

I  free  130 

From  those  fond  notions  of  false  liberty: 
'T  is  not  the  praetor's  province  to  bestow 
True  freedom;  nor  to  teach  mankind  to 

know 
What  to  ourselves,  or  to  our  Mends,  we 

owe. 
He  could  not  set  thee  free  from  oaies  and 

strife. 
Nor  give  the  reins  to  a  lewd  vicious  life: 
As  well  he  for  an  ass  a  harp  might  string, 
Which  is  against  the  reason  of  the  thing; 
For  reason  still  is  whisp'ring  in  your  ear: 
<  Where  you  are  sure  to  fail*  ui'  attempt 

forbear.'  140 
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No  need  of  public  sanotioiiB  this  to  bind, 
Whieh    Nature    has    implanted    in  the 

mind: 
Not  to  pursue  the  work,  to  which  we  're 

not  designed. 
M  Unskill'd  in  hellebore,  if  thou  shouldst ' 

try 
To  mix  it,  and  mistake  the  quantity. 
The  rules  of  physic  would  against  thee 

<nry. 
The  high-shoed  plowman,  should  he  quit 

the  land, 
To  take  the  pilot's  rudder  in  his  hand. 
Artless  of  stars,  and  of  the  moving  sand,  ^ 
The  gods  would  leave  him  to  the  waves  and 

wind,  150 

And  think  all  shame  was  lost  in  human- 
kind. 
"  Tell  me,  my  friend,  from  whence  hadst 

thou  the  skill. 
So  nicely  to  distingmsh  good  from  Ul  ? 
Or  by  the  sound  to  jud^  of  gold  and  brass. 
What  piece   is  tinker^  metal,  what  will 

pass? 
And  what  thou  art  to  follow,  what  to  fly. 
This  to  condemn,  and  that  to  ratify  ? 
When  to  be  bountiful,  and  when  to  spare, 
Bnt  never  craving,  or  oppress'd  with  care  ? 
The  baits  of  gifts  and  money  to  despise,  160 
And  look  on  wealth  with  undesiring  eyes  ? 
When  thou  canst  truly  call  these  virtues 

thine. 
Be  wise  and  free,  by  Heav'n's  consent,  and 

mine. 
"But  thou,  who  lately  of  the  common 

strain, 
Wert  one  of  us,  if  still  thou  dost  retain 
The  8ame  ill  habits,  the  same  follies  too, 
Gloss'd  over  only  with  a  saintlike  show. 
Then  I  resume  tiie  freedom  which  I  gave; 
Still  thou  art  bound  to  vice,  and  still  a  slave. 
Then  canst  not  wag  thy  finger,  or  begin  170 
The  least  Ught  motion,  but  it  tends  to  sin.** 
"How'sthis?   Not  wag  my  finger  ?  " 

he  replies. 
"No,  friend;  nor  fuming  gums,  nor  sac- 
rifice, 
Can  ever  make  a  madman  free,  or  wise. 
Virtue  and  Vice  are  never  in  one  soul : 
A  man  is  wholly  toise,  or  wholly  is  afocl.^^ 
A  heavy  bumpkin,  taught  with  daily  care. 
Can  never  dance  three  steps  with  a  becom- 

•  jair." 
In  spite  of  this,  my  freedom  still 

remains. 


Corn.  Free  1  what,  and  fetter'd  with  so 

many  chains  ?  x8o 

Canst  thou  no  other  master  understand 
Than  him  that  freed  thee  by  the  pr»tor's 

wand?»« 
Should  he,  who  was  thy  lord,  command 

thee  now. 
With  a  harsh  voice,  and  supercilious  brow, 
To  servile  duties,  thou  wouldst  fear  no 

more; 
The  gallows  and  the  whip  are  out  of  door. 
But  if  thy  passions  lord  it  in  thy  breast. 
Art  thou  not  still   a  slave,  and  still  op- 
press'd? 
Whether  alone,  or  in  thy  harlot's  la^ 
When  thou  wouldst  take  a  lazy  morning's 

nap,  190 

«  Up,  up,''  says  Avarice;  thou  snor'st  again, 
Stretchest  thy  limbs,  and  yawn'st,  but  all 

in  vain: 
The  tvrant  Lucre  no  denial  takes; 
At  his  command  th'   unwilling  sluggard 

wakes. 
••Whatmustldo?"  he  cries:  "What?" 

says  his  lord: 
M  Why  rise,  make  ready,  and  go  straight 

aboard; 
With  fish,  from  Euxine  seas,  thy  vessel 

freight; 
Flax,   castor,    Coan  wines,    the    precious 

weight 
Of  pepper,  and  Sabeean  incense,  take 
Witib    thy  own  hands,   from    the  tir'd 

camel's  back:  200 

And  with  posthaste  thy  running  markets 

make.  • 

Be  sure  to  turn  the  penny:  lie  and  swear; 
'T  is  wholesome  sin."    "  But  Jove,"  thou 

say'st,  «  will  hear." 
**  Swear,  fool,  or  starve;  for  the  dilemma 's 

even: 
A  tradesman  thou !    and  hope  to  go  to 

heav'n?" 
Resolv'd  for  sea,  the  slaves  thy  baggage 

pack, 
Each  saddled  with  his  burden  on  his  back; 
Nothing  retards  thv  voyage,  now,  unless 
Thy  other  lord  forbids,  ^luptuousness: 
And    he    may    ask    tiiis    civil    question: 

"  Friend,  210 

What    dost    thou  make  a-shipboard  ?  to 

what  end  ? 
Art  thou  of  Bethlem's  noble  college  free  ? 
Stark,  staring    mad,    that    thou  wouldst 

tempt  the  sea  ? 
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Cubb'd  in  a  cabin,  on  a  mattress  laid. 

On  a  brown  geoige,  with  lonsy  swabbers 
fed, 

Dead  wine,  that  stinks  of  the  borachio, 
sup 

From  a  foul  jack,  or  greasy  maple  cup  ? 

Say,  wonldst  thou  betur  all  this,  to  raise  thy 
store 

From  six  i'  th'  hundred,  to  six  hundred 
more? 

Indulge,  and  to  thy  Genius  freely  gi^e;  aso 

For,  not  to  live  at  ease,  is  not  to  live; 

Death  stalks  behind  thee,  and  each  flying 
hour 

Does  some  loose  remnant  of  thy  life  de- 
vour. 

Live,  while  thou  liv'st;  for  death  will  make 
us  all 

A  name,  a  nothing  but  an  old  wife's  tale." 
Speak;  wilt  thou  Avarice,  or  Pleasure 
choose 

To  be  thy  lord  ?   Take  one,  and  one  re- 
fuse. 

But  both,  by  turns,  the  rule  of  thee  will 
have, 

And  thou,  bewixt  'em  both,  wilt  be  a  slave. 

Nor  think,  when  once  thou  hast  resisted 

one,  930 

That  all  thy  marks  of  servitude  are  gone: 

The  struggling  greyhound  g^naws  his  leash 
in  vain. 

If,  when  't  IS  broken,  still  he  drags  the 
chain. 
Says  Phiedria  ^  to  his  man:  **  Believe  me, 
friend, 

To  this  uneasy  love  1 11  put  an  end. 

Shall  I  run  out  of  all?   my  friends  dis- 
grace. 

And  be  the  first  lewd  unthrif t  of  my  race  ? 

Shall  I  the  neighbors'  nightly  rest  mvade 

At  her  deaf  doors,  with  some  vile  sere- 
nade?" 

«<  Well  hast  thou  freed  thyself,"  his  man 
replies,  240 

<'  Gro,  thank  the  gods,  and  offer  sacrifice." 

'<Ah,"  says  the  youth,  "if  we  imkindly 
part. 

Will  not  the  poor  fond  creature  break  her 
heart?" 

**  Weak  soul !  and  blindly  to  destruction 
led! 

She  break  her  heart !  she  'U  sooner  break 
your  head. 

She  knows  her  man,  and  when  you  rant  and 
swear, 


Can  draw  you  to  her  with  a  single  hedr" 
**  But  shall  I  not  return  ?  Now,  when  she 

sues, 
Shall  I  my  own,  and  her  desires  refuse  ?  " 
"Sir,  take  your  course;  but  my  advice  is 

plain:  aso 

Once  need,  'tis  madness  to  resume  your 

chain." 
Ay;  there's  the  man,  who,  loos'd  from 

lust  and  pelf, 
Less  to  the  prsstor  owes,  than  to  himaelf . 
But  write  hmi  down  a  slave,  who,  humblj 

proud. 
With  presents  begs  preferments  from  the 

crowd; 
That  early  suppliant,"  who   salutes    the 

ttihes, 
And  sets  the  mob  to  scramble  for  his  bribes, 
That  some  -old  dotard,  sitting  in  the  sun. 
On  holidays  may  tell  that  such  a  feat  was 

done: 
In  future  times  this  will  be  counted  rare.  a6o 
Thy  superstition  too  may  claim  a  share: 
When  flow'rs  are  strew'd,  and  lamps  in  or- 
der plac'd. 
And  windows  with  illuminations  giac'd. 
On  Herod's  day ;  ^  when  sparkling  bowls  go 

round. 
And  tunny's    tails    in  savory    sauce    are 

drovm'd. 
Thou  mutter 'st  prayers  obscene;  nor  dost 

refuse 
The  fasts  and  Sabbaths  of  the   enrtail'd 

Jews. 
Then  a  crack'd  eggshell  thy  sick    fancy 

frights," 
Besides  the  childish  fear  of  walking  sprites. 
Of    o'ergrown    gelding    priests    thou   art 

afraid;  370 

The  timbrel,  and  the  squintif  ego  maid 
Of  Isis,  awe  thee;  lest  the  gocb,  for  sin, 
Should  with  a  swelling  dropsy  stuff  thj 

skin: 
Unless  three  garlic  heads  the  curse  avert, 
Eaten  each  mom,  devoutly,  next  thy  heart 
"  Preach  this  among  the  brawny  guards," 

say'st  thou, 
''And  see  if  they  thy  doctrine  wiU  al- 
low:" 
The  dull  &it  captain,  with  a  hound's  deep 

throat, 
Would   beUow  out   a   laugh,  in    a    baas 

note; 
And  prize  a  hundred  Zenos  just  as  much  «8o 
As  a  dipp'd  sixpence,  or  a  schilling  Dutch. 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTES  ON  THE  FIFTH 
SATIRE 

1  Proqne  was  wile  to  TereuB^  King  of  Thraoia. 
Tereni  f dl  in  loTe  with  PhilomflJa,  sigter  to 
Prog:Be,  nmsh'd  bar,  and  out  out  her  toag^e ; 
in  reTenfre  of  which,  Progne  kill*d  Itys,  her  own 
fon  hy  Terena,  and  aerr^d  him  up  at  a  feast, 
to  be  eaten  hy  hia  father. 

2  Thyestes  and  Atreos  were  brothers,  both 
kmgs.  Atreos,  to  reyenge  himself  of  his  nn- 
natiiTal  brother,  killed  the  sons  of  Thyestes,  and 
invited  him  to  eat  them. 

3  By  the  ohildish  robe  is  meant  the  |)r(B<ezta. 
or  first  gowns  whioh  the  Roman  children  of 
quality  wore.  These  were  welted  with  purple, 
aod  on  those  welts  were  fastened  the  bulla,  or 
little  bells ;  which,  when  they  came  to  the  age 
of  puberty,  were  hxttkr  np,  and  consecrated  to 
the  Lores,  or  honsehold  gods. 

4  The  first  shields  which  the  Roman  yonths 
wore  were  white,  and  without  any  impress  or 
derioe  on  them,  to  shew  they  had  yet  aehiey'd 
aodung  in  the  wars. 

5  Socrolef ,  by  the  oracle,  was  dedar'd  to  be 
the  wiMst  of  mankind:  he  instructed  many 
<d  the  AthmiaD  younff  noblemen  in  morality, 
lad  amonnt  the  rest  .AUiibiades. 

6  Astrologers  divide  the  heaven  into  twelve 
parts,  aoooiainff  to  the  number  of  the  twelve 
tarn  of  the  zooiao.  The  sign,  or  consteUatioD, 
which  rises  in  the  east  at  the  birth  of  any 
maa,  is  eall'd  the  Ascendant :  Penius  there- 
fore lodges  that  Comutos  and  he  had  the  same 
or  a  uke  nativity. 

7  The  agn  of  Gemini. 

8  The  sign  of  Libra. 

9  Asteologers  have  an  axiom  that  whatsoever 
Satom  ties  is  loos'd  by  Jopiter.  They  aoooont 
Satom  to  be  a  planet  <d  a  malevolent  natore, 
and  Jopiter  of  a  nropitioos  infloenoe. 

10  Zeno  was  tne  great  master  of  the  Stoic 
philosophy,  and  GlMmihes  was  second  to  him 
m  repotation.  Conratos,  who  was  master  or 
tator  to  Persios,  was  of  the  same  school. 

11  VHien  a  slave  was  made  free,  he  had  the 
privilege  of  a  Roman  bom ;  whioh  was  to  have 
a  share  in  the  donatives,  or  doles  of  bread, 
Ae.,  which  were  distributed  by  the  magistrates 
amonnt  the  people. 

12  The  Roman  people  was  distriboted  into 
several  tribes.  He  who  was  made  free  was  in- 
roQ^d  into  some  one  of  them,  and  thereo]>on  en- 
ioy'd  the  common  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen. 

13  The  master  who  intended  to  infranchise  a 
dave  carried  him  before  the  city  pr»tor.  and 
tam'd  him  round,  using  these  words :  "  I  will 
that  this  man  be  free." 

14  Slaves  had  onlv  one  name  before  their 
freedom;  alter  it  tney  were  admitted  to  a 
frcnomenn  like  our  christened  names :  so  Dama 
u  now  called  Marcus  Dama. 

15  At  the  proof  of  a  testament,  the  magis- 
trates were  to  subscribe  their  names,  as  allow- 
iag  the  legalitv  of  the  will. 

16  Slaves,  wnen  they  were  set  free,  had  a  cap 
given  them,  in  sign  of  their  liberty. 


17  Brtihu  freed  the  Roman  people  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  Tarquina,  and  chuig'd  the  form 
of  the  government  into  a  glorious  common- 
wealth. 

18  The  text  of  the  Roman  laws  was  written 
in  red  letters,  whioh  was  call'd  the  Rubric; 
translated  here,  in  more  general  words,  ^^  The 
letter  of  the  hbw." 

19  The  Stoics  held  this  paradox,  that  any 
one  vice,,  or  notorious  follv,  which  they  call'd 
madness,  hinder'd  a  man  mm  being  virtuous ; 
tJiat  a  man  was  of  a  piece,  without  a  mixture, 
either  wholly  vicious,  or  good ;  one  virtue  or 
vice,  according  to  them,  including  all  the  rest. 

20  The  pnetor  held  a  wand  in  his  hand,  with 
whioh  he  softly  struck  the  slave  on  the  bead, 
when  he  declared  him  free. 

21  This  alludes  to  the  play  of  Terence,  call'd 
7%«  Eunuch ;  which  was  excellentlv  imitated 
of  late  in  English,  by  Sir  Charles  Sedley.  In 
the  first  scene  of  that  comedy  Fhasdria  was  in- 
trodnc*d  with  his  man,  Pamphilua,  disooursing 
whether  he  should  leave  his  mistress  Thais,  or 
return  to  her,  now  that  she  had  invited  him. 

22  He  who  sued  for  any  office  amongst  the 
Romans  was  call'd  a  candidate,  because  he 
wore  a  white  gown ;  and  sometimes  chalk'd  it, 
to  nu^e  it  appear  whiter.  He  rose  early,  and 
went  to  the  levees  of  those  who  headed  the 
people ;  saluted  also  the  tribes  severally,  when 
they  were  gathered  together  to  choose  their 
magistrates :  and  distributed  a  largess  amongst 
them,  to  brioe  them  for  their  voices ;  much  re- 
sembling our  elections  of  Parliament-men. 

23  The  commentators  are  divided  what  Herod 
this  waa,  whom  our  author  mentions;  whether 
Herod  the  Great,  whose  birthday  might  possi- 
bly be  celebrated,  after  his  death,  bv  the  Hero- 
dians,  a  sect  amongst  the  Jews,  wno  thought 
him  their  Messiah ;  or  Herod  Agrippa,  livmg 
in  the  author'a  time  and  after  it.  ^e  latter 
seems  the  more  probable  opinion. 

24  The  ancients  had  a  superstition,  contrary 
to  ours,  oonoeminjr  eggshells:  they  thoufi^t 
that  if  an  eegshefi  were  crack'd,  or  a  hole 
bw'd  in  the  bottom  of  it,  they  were  subject  to 
the  power  of  sorcery.  We  as  vainly  break  the 
bottom  of  an  eggshell,  and  cross  it,  when  we 
have  eaten  the  e^,  lest  some  hag  ahould  make 
use  of  it  in  bewitching  us,  or  sailing  over  the 
sea  in  it,  if  it  were  whole. 

The  rest,  of  the  priests  of  Isis,  and  her  one- 
ey'd  or  squinting  priestess,  is  more  largely 
treated  in  the  Sxactk  Satire  of  Juvenal,  where 
the  superstitions  of  women  are  related. 


THE   SIXTH   SATIRE   OF 
PERSIUS 

TO  CASIUS  BASSUS,  A  LYRIC  POET 
THE  ARGUMENT 

This  Sixth  Satire  treats  an  admirable  common- 
place of  moral  philosophy ;  of  the  true  use 
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of  riches.  They  are  certainly  intended,  by 
the  power  who  beitows  them,  as  instmmentB 
and  helps  of  Hying  commodioiuly  ourselTes, 
and  of  administ'ring  to  the  wants  of  others 
who  are  oppressed  by  fortune.  There  are  two 
extremes  in  the  opinions  of  men  concerning 
them.  One  error,  tho'  on  the  right  hand,  yet 
a  great  one,  is  that  they  are  no  helps  to  a 
Tirtuoos  life ;  the  other  places  all  onr  hap- 
piness in  the  acquisition  and  possession  of 
them;  and  this  is,  nndonbtedly,  the  worse 
extreme.  The  mean  betwixt  these  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Stoics;  which  is  that  riches 
may  be  nsefnl  to  the  leading  a  virtaous  life, 
in  case  we  rightly  understand  how  to  give 
according  to  right  reason;  and  how  to  re- 
ceive what  is  given  us  by  others.  The  virtue 
of  giving  well  is  call'd  liberality ;  and  't  is  of 
this  virtue  that  Persius  writes  in  this  satire, 
wherein  he  not  only  shews  the  lawful  use  of 
riches,  but  also  sharply  inveighs  against  the 
vices  which  are  oppos'd  to  it ;  and  especially 
of  those  which  consist  in  the  defects  of  giv- 
ing or  spending,  or  in  the  abuse  of  riches. 
.  He  writes  to  Gsesius  Bassus,  his  friend,  and 
a  poet  also ;  enquires  first  of  his  health  and 
studies,  and  afterwards  informs  him  of  his 
own,  and  where  he  is  now  resident.  He  gives 
an  account  of  himself,  that  he  is  endeavor- 
ing by  little  and  little  to  wear  off  his  vices ; 
and  particularly,  that  he  is  combating  ambi- 
tion and  the  desire  of  wealth.  He  dwells 
upon  the  latter  vice ;  and  being  sensible  that 
few  men  either  desire  or  use  riches  as  they 
ought,  he  endeavors  to  convince  them  of 
their  folly ;  which  is  the  main  design  of  the 
whole  satire. 

Has  winter  caas'd  thee,  friend,  to  change 
thy  seat, 

And  seek,  in  Sabine  air,*  a  warm  retreat  ? 

Say,  dost  thou  yet  the  Roman  harp  com- 
mand ? 

Do  the  strings  answer  to  thy  noble  hand  ? 

Great  master  of  the  Mase,  inspired  to  sing 

The  beauties  of  the  first  created  spring; 

The  pedigree  of  nature  to  rehearse, 

And  sound  the  Maker's  work,  in  equal 
verse; 

Now  sporting  on  thy  lyre*  the  loves  of 
^outh, 

Now  virtuous  age,  and  venerable  truth;    xo 

Expressing  justly  Sappho's  wanton  art 

Of  odes,  and  Pindar's  more  majestic  part. 
For  me,  my  warmer  constitution  wants 

More  cold,  than  onr  Ligurian  winter  grants; 

And   therefore,  to   my  native  shores  re- 
tir'd, 

I  view  the  coast  old  Ennius  once  admir'd; 


Where  clifts  on  either  side  their  points  1 
display;  I 

And,  after  opening  in  an  ampler  way,       | 
Afford  the  pleasing  prospect  of  the  bay.  J 
«  T  is  worl^  your  while,  O  Romans,  to  re- 
gard 20 
The    Port   of   Luna,"  says   our    learned 

bard; 
Who,  in  a  drunken  dream,'  beheld   his 

sonl 
The  fifth  within  the  transmigrating  roll; 
Which  first  a  peacock,  then  Enphorbus 

was, 
Then  Homer  next,  and  next  Pythagoras; 
And  last  of  all  the  line  did  into  Ennius 

pass. 
Secure  and  free  from  busineBa  of  the 

State, 
And  more  secure  of  what  the  vulgar  piate, 
Here  I  enjoy  my  private  thoughts,  nor 

care 
What  rots  for  sheep  the  southern  winds 

prepare;  30 

Survey  the  neighb'ring  fields,  and  not  re- 

fine, 
behold  a  larger  crop  than  mine. 
To  see  a  beggar's  brat  in  riches  flow, 
Adds  not  a  wrinkle  to  my  even  brow; 
Nor,  envious  at  the  sight,  will  I  forbear 
My  plenteous  bowl,  nor  bate  my  bounteous 

cheer; 
Nor  yet  unseal  the  dregs  of  wine  that 

stink 
Of  cask,  nor  in  a  nasty  flagon  drink: 
Let  others  stuff  their  guts  with  homely 

fare; 
For  men  of  diff 'rent  inclinations  are,     40 
Tho'  bom,  perhaps,  beneath  one  common 

star. 
In  minds  and  manners  twins  oppos'd  we 

see 
In  the  same   sign,  almost  the   same  de* 

gree: 
One,  frugal,  on  his  birthday  fears  to 

dine, 
Does  at  a  penny's  cost  in  herbs  repine, 
And  hardly  dares  to  dip  his  fingers  in  the 

brine; 
Prepar'd  as  priest  of  his  own  rites  to  stand, 
He  sprinkles  pepper  with  a  sparing  hand. 
His  jolly  brother,  opposite  in  sense, 
Laughs  at  his  thrift;  and,  lavish  of  ex- 
pense, 50 
Quaffs,  crams,  and  guttles  in  his  own  de- 
fense. 
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For  me,  1 11  ue  my  own,  and  take  my 

share, 
Yet  will  not  tnrbots  for  my  slaves  pre- 
pare; 
Nor  be  so  nice  in  taste  myself,  to  know 
If  wbat  I  swallow  be  a  thrush,  or  no. 
Live  on  thy  annual  income  !  Spend  thy ' 

store, 
And  freely  grind  from  thy  full  threshing 

floor: 
Next  harvest  promises  as  much,  or  more. 
Thus  I  would  live;  but  friendship's' 

holy  band,     « 
And  offices  of  kindness,  hold  my  hand:  60 
My  friend  is  shipvrreck'd  on  *  the  Bruttian 

strand^ 

His  riches  in  th'  Ionian  main  are  lost; 
And  he  himself  stands  shiv'ring  on  the 

coast; 
Where,  destitute  of  help,  forlorn,  and  bare, 
He  wearies  the  deaf  gods  with  fruitless 

pray'r. 
Their  images,  the  relics  of  the  wrack, 
Tom  from  the  naked  poop,  are  tided  back 
By  the   wild  waves;  and,  rudely  thrown 

ashore, 
lie  impotent,  nor  can  themselves  restore. 
The  vessel  sticks,  and  shews  her  open'd 

side,  70 

And  on  her  shattered  mast  the   mews  in 

triumph  ride. 
From  thy  new  hope,'  and  from  thy  growing 

store. 
Now  lend  assistance,  and  relieve  the  poor. 
Come,  do  a  noble  act  of  charity; 
A  pittance  of  thy  land  will  set  him  free. 
Let  him  not  bear  the  badges  of  a  wrack. 
Nor  bee  with  a  blue  table  *  on  his  back; 
Nor  teU  me  that  thy  frowning  heir  will 

say: 
''Tis  mine,  that  wealth  thou  squander'st 

thus  away." 
What  is 't  to  thee,  if  he  neglects  thy  urn,  80 
Or  without  spices '  lets  thy  body  bum  ? 
If  odors  to  thy  ashes  he  refuse, 
Or  buys  corrupted  cassia  from  the  Jews  ? 
**  All  these,"  the  wiser  Bestius  will  reply, 
^Are  empty  pomp,  and  dead  men's  lux- 
ury." 
We  never  knew  this  vain  expense,  before 
Th'  effeminated  Grecians  brought  it  o'er: 
Now  toys  and  trifles  from  Sieir  Athens 

come. 
And   dates    and    pepper    have   unsinew'd 

Bome. 


Our    sweating    hinds    their    salads,  now, 
defile,  90 

Infecting  homely  herbs  with  fragrant  oil. 

But  to  thy  fortune  be  not  thou  a  slave. 

For  what  hast  thou  to  fear  beyond  the 
grave? 

And  thou  who  gap'st  for  my  estate,  draw 
near; 

For  I   would  whisper   somewhat  in   thy 
ear. 

Hear'st  thou  the  news,  my  friend  ?  Th'  ex* 
press  is  come 

With  laurerd  letters   from  the  camp  to 
Rome: 

CsBsar  salutes  ^  the  queen  and  senate  thus: 

**  My  arms  are  on  the  Rhine  victorious. 

From    mourning    altars  sweep    the    dust 
away:  loo 

Cease  fastmg,  and  proclaim  a  fat  thanks- 
giving day." 

The  goodly  empress,*  jollily  inclin'd. 

Is  to  the  welcome  bearer  wondrous  kind; 

And,  setting  her  good  housewif 'ry  aside. 

Prepares  for  all  the  pageantry  of  pride. 

The  captive  Germans,^'  of  gigantic  size. 

Are  rank'd  in  order,  and  are  chid  in  frize. 

The  spoils  of  kings  and  conquer'd  camps  we 
boast, 

Their  arms  in  trophies  hang  on  the  trium- 
phal post. 
Now,  for  so  many  glorious  actions  done  zio 

In  foreign  parts,  and  mighty  battles  won; 

For  peace  at  home,  and  for  the  public 
wealth, 

I  mean  to  crown  a  bowl  to  Csesar's  health: 

Besides,  in  gratitude  for  such  high  mat- 
ters, 

Enow,  I  have  vow'd  two  hundred  gladia- 
tors." 

Say,  wouldst  thou  hinder  me   from  this 
expense  ? 

I  disinherit  thee,  if  thou  dar'st  take  of- 
fense. 

Yet  more,  a  public  largess  I  design 

Of  oil  and  pies,  to  make  the  people  dine: 

Control  me  not,  for   fear   I   change   my 
will.  120 

And  yet  methinks  I  hear  thee  g^rumbling 
still: 

''You  g^ve  as  if  you  were  the  Persian 
king; 

Your  land  does  no  such  large  revenues 
bring." 

Well,  on  my  terms  thou  wilt  not  be  my 
heir; 
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de.   139 
day  •] 
stay,  I 
[IS  in  [ 


If   thou  oar'st  little,  less    shall    be    my 

care: 
Were  none  of  all  my  father's  sisters  left; 
Nay,  were  I  of  my  mother's  kin  bereft; 
None  by  an  uncle's  or  a  gprandam's  side, 
Yet  I  could  some  adopted  heir  provide.   139 
I  need  but  take  my  journey  half  a  day  "^ 
From  haughty  Bome,  and  at  Arioia  si 
Where  fortune  throws  poor  Manius 

my  way.  ^ 

Him  will  I  choose.  "  What;  him,  of  hum- 
ble birth. 
Obscure,  a  foundliiu^,  and  a  son  of  earth  ?  " 
Obscure !  Why  pr'ythee  what  am  I  ?  I 

know 
My  Either,  grandsire,  and  great  grandsire 

too: 
If  farther  I  derive  my  pedigree, 
I  can  but  guess  beyond  the  fourth  degree. 
The  rest  of  my  forgotten  ancestors 
Were  sons  of  earth,  like  him,  or  sons  of 

whores.  140 

Yet  why   shouldst  thou,  old   covetous 

wretch,  aspire 
To  be  my  heir,  wbo  mightst  have  been  my 

sire? 
In  nature's  race,  shouldst  thou  demand  of 

me 
My  toroh,^'  when  I  in  course  run  after 

thee? 
Think  I  approach  thee  like  the  €rod  of 

Gain, 
With  wings  on  head  and  heels,  as  poets 

feign: 
Thy  mod'rate  fortune  from  my  gift  receive; 
Now  fairly  take  it,  or  as  fairly  leave; 
But  take  it  as  it  is,  and  ask  no  more. 
**  What,  when  thou  hast  embezzled  all  thy 

store  ?  150 

Where 's  all  thy  father  left  ?  "    'T  is  true, 

I  grant, 
Some  I  have  mortga^'d,  to  supply  my  want: 
The  legacies  of  Tadius  too  are  flown; 
All  spent,  and  on  the    selfsame    enand 

gone. 
''How  little  then  to  my  poor  share  will 

fall!" 
Little  indeed;  but  yet  that  little 's  all. 

Nor  tell  me,  in  a  dying  father's  tone: 
« Be  careful  still  of  the  main  chance,  my 

son; 
Put  out  the  principal  in  trusty  hands: 
I/ive  of  the  use;  and  never  dip  thy  lands."  160 
''But  yet  what's  left  for  me?"    What's 

left,  my  friend ! 


Ask  that  a^iin,  and  all  the  rest  I  spend. 
Is  not  my  fortune  at  my  own  command  ? 
Pour  oil,  and  pour  it  with  a  plenteous 

hand, 
Upon  my  saJads,  boy:  shall  I  be  fed 
With  sodden  nettles,  and  a  sing'd  sow's 

head? 
'Tis  holiday;  provide  me  better  cheer; 
Tib  holiday,  and  shall  be  round  the  year. 
Shall  I  my  household   gods  and   genius 

cheat, 
To  make  hbn  rich,  who  grudges  me  my 

meat,  /  170 

That  he  may  loU  at  ease;  and,  pamper'd 

high. 
When  I  am  laid,  may  feed  on  giblet  pie  ? 
And,  when  his  throbbing  lust  extends  the 

vein. 
Have  wherewithal    his  whores  to  entei^ 

tain? 
Shall  I  in  homespun  cloth  be  clad,  that  h& 
His  paunch  in  ^umph  may  before  him 

see? 
Gro,  miser,  go;  for  lucre  sell  thy  soul; 
Truck  wares  for  wares,  and  trudge  from 

pole  to  pole. 
That  men  may  say,  when  thou  art  dead  and 

gone: 
"  See  what  a  vast  estate  he  left  his  son !  180 
How  large  a  family  of  brawny  knaves, 
Well  fed,  and  fat  as  Cappadocian  slaves ! "  *' 
Encrease  thy  wealth,  and  double  all  thy ' 

store. 
'T  is  done :  now  double  that  and  swell  the 

score; 
To  ev'ry  thousand   add   ten  thousand 

more. 
Then  say,  Chrysippus,^^  thou  who  wouldst 

confine 
Thy  heap,  where  I  shall  put  an  end  to  mine. 

EXPLANATORY  NOTES  ON  THE  SIXTH 
SATIRE 

1  And  seekf  in  Sabine  air,  &c.  All  the  stndi- 
0118.  and  partionlarly  the  poets,  about  tJie  end 
of  Augnst,  began  to  set  themselves  on  work, 
refraining  from  writing  during  the  heats  of  the 
summer.  They  wrote  by  nighty  and  sate  up 
the  greatest  jMurt  of  it ;  for  whioh  reason  the 
product  of  their  studies  was  call'd  their  elucn- 
brations,  or  mghtly  labors.  They  who  had  coun- 
try seats  retir'd  to  them  while  they  studied,  as 
Persins  did  to  his,  whioh  was  near  the  Port  of 
the  Moon  in  Etmria ;  and  Baasns  to  his,  which 
was  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  nearer 
Rome. 

2  Now  sporting  on  thy  lyre,  &o.  Tliis  proves 
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C«8iiis  BaflBDS  to  haTe  been  a  lyrio  poet.  'T  is 
said  of  him  that  by  an  emption  of  uie  flaTning 
mountain  VesaTins,  near  which  the  greatest 
part  of  his  fortune  lay,  he  was  bnmt  himself, 
together  with  all  his  writings. 

3  Who,  in  a  drunken  dream,  &e,  I  call  it  a 
dranken  dream  of  Enmns ;  not  that  my  author 
in  this  plaoe  giyes  me  anV  enoonragement  for 
the  epuiet,  but  because  Horace  and  all  who 
mention  Eonins  say  he  was  an  ezoessiye  drinker 
of  wine.  In  a  dream,  or  vision,  call  you  it 
which  you  please,  he  thought  it  was  reyeal'd 
to  him  that  the  soul  of  F^rmagoras  was  trans- 
mitted into  him ;  as  Pvthagoras  before  him 
beher'd  that  himself  haa  been  Euphorbus  in 
the  wars  of  Troy.  Commentators  differ  in 
placing  the  order  of  this  soul,  and  who  had  it 
first  1  hare  here  giyen  it  to  the  i>eaoook,  be- 
cause it  looks  more  acoordingr  to  the  order  of 
nature  that  it  should  lodge  in  a  creature  of  an 
inferior  species,  and  so  by  gradation  rise  to  the 
informing  of  a  man.  And  Persius  fayors  me, 
by  saying  that  Ennius  was  the  fifth  from  the 
Pythagorean  peacock. 

4  Jay  Jriena  is  shxpwreck'd  on^  Ae,  Perhaps 
this  is  only  a  fine  transition  of  the  poet,  to 
introduce  the  business  of  the  satire ;  and  not 
that  any  such  accident  had  happened  to  one  of 
the  friends  of  Peimus.  But,  howeyer,  this  is 
the  most  poetical  description  of  any  in  our 
anthor ;  and  since  he  and  Lncan  were  so  great 
friends,  I  know  not  but  Lucan  might  nelp 
him  in  two  or  three  of  these  yerses,  which 
seem  to  be  written  in  his  style :  certain  it  is, 
that  besides  this  description  of  a  shipwreck, 
and  two  linee  more,  which  are  at  the  end  of 
the  Second  Satire,  our  poet  has  written  no- 
thing elegantly.  I  will  therefore  transcribe 
hoth  the  passages,  to  justify  my  opinion.  The 
following  are  the  last  yerses,  saying  one,  of  the 
Second  Satire: 

CompotUumJttij /tuque  ammi;  taatetoague  reeeuus 
MenUg,  H  inooetum  generow  peetu»  honedo. 

The  others  are  those  in  this  present  satire, 
which  are  snbjoinM : 

trabe  rupta,  BrutHa  taxa 

PremUtamleusinopt.'remqueomnem,  nurdaguevoia 
drndkUt  lonio,  jaeet  ipte  in  Uttore,  el  una 
Ingeniet  depuppe  Dei,  jamque  obvia  mergit 
CodanHstaeene. 

5  From^  thy  new  hope,  &e.  The  Latin  is,  Nunc 
tide  cespite  vivo  Jrangealiguid.  Gasaubon  only 
opposes  the  cespes  vivus,  which,  word  for  word, 
ia  the  liying  turf,  to  the  haryest,  or  annual  in- 
line ;  I  suppose  the  jtoet  rather  means,  sell  a 
piece  of  land  already  sown,  and  giye  the  money 
of  it  to  my  friend,  who  has  lost  all  by  ship- 
J>[^k ;  that  is,  do  not  stay  till  thou  hast  reap'd, 
hot  help  him  immediately,  as  his  wants  re- 
quire. 

6  Not  hep  with  a  Uue  table*  <&c.  Holyday 
tnoaUtes  it  a  green  table.  The  sense  is  the 
>UM,  for  the  table  was  painted  of  the  searcolor, 
which  the  diipwreck'a  person  carried  on  his 
Mch,  ezpressmg  his  losses  thereby,  to  excite 
the  charity  of  the  spectators. 


7  Or  unthout  spices,  <fec.  The  bodies  of  the 
rich,  before  they  were  burnt,  were  imbalm'd 
with  spices  ;  or  rather  spices  were  put  into  the 
urn  with  the  relics  of  the  ashes.  Our  author 
here  names  cinnamum  and  <m!Hiia|  whi<^  cassia 

hisdiMited  with  cherry  gum,  and  probably 
enougli  by  the  Jews,  who  adulterate  all  things 

they  sell.  But  whether  the  ancients  were 
acquainted  with  the  spices  of  the  Molucca  Is- 
lands, Ceylon,  and  other  parts  of  the  Indies, 
or  whether  their  pepper  and  cinnamon,  «&c., 
were  the  same  with  ours,  is  another  question. 
As  for  nutmegs  and  mace,  't  is  plain  that  the 
Latin  names  m  them  are  modem. 

8  Ccesar  scUuteSj  &e.  The  CsBsar  here  men- 
tion'd  is  Caius  Caligula,  who  affected  to  triumph 
oyer  the  Germans,  whom  he  neyer  con<iuer'd,  as 
he  did  oyer  the  Britaans  j  and  accordingly  sent 
letters,  wrapped  about  with  laurels,  to  the  sen- 
ate and  the  jEhnpress  CsBsonia,  whom  I  here  call 
queen,  tho'  I  kjaow  that  name  was  not  us^d 
amongst  the  Romans  ;  but  the  word  empress 
would  not  stand  in  that  ▼one,  for  which  reason 
I  adjourn 'd  it  to  another.  The  dust  which  was 
to  be  swept  away  from  the  altars,  was  either 
the  ashes  which  were  left  there  aiter  the  last 
sacrifice  for  yictor^,  or  might  perhaps  mean  the 
dust  or  ashes  which  were  left  on  the  altars 
since  some  former  defeat  of  the  Romans  by  the 
Germans;  after  which  oyerthrow  the  altars  had 
been  neglected. 

9  CsBsonia,  wife  to  Caius  Caligula,  who  after^ 
wards,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  was  proposed, 
but  ineffectually,  to  be  marriea  to  him,  after 
he  had  executed  Messalina  for  adultery. 

.10  The  captive  Germans,  &o.  He  means  only 
such  as  were  to  pass  for  Germans  in  the  triumph, 
large-bodied  men,  as  they  are  still,  whom  the 
empress  doth'd  new,  with  coarse  garments,  for 
the  greater  ostentation  of  the  yictonr. 

11  Know,  I  have  vow^d  two  hundred  gladiators. 
A  hundred  pair  of  gladiators  were  beyond  the 
purse  of  a  priyate  man  to  giye  ;  therefore  this 
is  only  a  threatening  to  his  heir,  that  he  could 
do  what  he  pleas'd  with  his  estate. 

12  Shoulast  thou  demand  of  me  my  torch,  <&c. 
¥niy  shouldst  thou,  who  art  an  old  tellow,  hope 
to  outliye  me,  and  be  my  heir,  who  am  much 
younger  ?  He  who  was  first  in  the  course,  or 
race,  deliyer'd  the  torch  which  he  carried  to 
him  who  was  second. 

13  Well  fed,  and/at  as  Capp<idocian  slaves ! " 
Who  were  famous  tor  their  lustiness,  and  being, 
as  we  call  it,  in  good  liking.  They  were  set  on 
a  stall  when  they  were  expos'd  to  sale,  to  shew 
the  good  habit  of  their  body ;  and  made  to  play 
tricks  before  the  buyers,  to  shew  their  actiyity 
and  strength. 

14  Then  say,  Chrysippus,  &o,  Chrysippns,  the 
Stoic,  inyented  a  kind  of  argument,  consist- 
ine  of  more  than  three  propositioiis,  which  is 
call'd  sorites,  or  a  heap.  But  as  Chrysippus 
could  neyer  bring  his  propositions  to  a  cer^ 
tain  stint,  so  neither  can  a  coyetous  man  bring 
his  Graying  desires  to  any  certain  measure  of 
riches,  beyond  which  he  could  not  wish  for  any 
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POEMS  INCLUDED  IN  EXAMEN  POETICUM  (THE  THIRD 
MISCELLANY),  1693 

[In  1603  ToBMni  ^blished  a  miaoellaiiy  with  title-pag«  reading,  Examen  Poeticum :  being 
The  Third  Part  of  MtseeUany  Poems.  CorUaimng  Variety  ^New  Translations  of  the  Ancient  PotU. 
Together  with  many  Original  Copies,  bjf  the  Most  Eminent  Hands, 


HoBCfoUor  toboles  :  hkuf  ecati  tem^ 
Duicia  meUapremet.  —  Yxboil, 


cffrtOf 
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In  medium  qwstUa  reponmU.  —  Ibid. 

Dryden's  translations  from  the  Metamorphoses  occupy  the  place  of  honor  in  the  Tolnme. 
Besides  the  material  printed  below,  the  collection  contains  the  first  edition  of  some  minor 
pieces  by  Dryden,  which  have  been  printed  above  in  their  probable  chronological  order  (see 
pp.  20, 102, 104, 106,  252,  267,  aboTc);  and  reprints  of  some  of  his  earlier  work,  notably  his  Odt 
to  Mrs.  Anne  Eilligrew  (see  p.  211,  above).  Among  the  other  contributors  to  the  volnme  wen 
the  Earl  of  Mnlgprave,  Prior,  Gongreve,  Granville,  Henry  Cxomwell,  and  Yalden. 

Two  slightly  difFerent  issues  of  this  first  edition  are  loiown ;  the  variations  apparently  do  not 
affect  Dryden's  work.  A  second  edition,  with  title  unchanged,  appeared  in  1706 ;  and  a  third, 
with  title-page  reading.  The  Third  Part  of  Miscellany  Poems  .  .  .  Published  by  Mr.  Dryden,  b 
1716.  The  second  edition  omits  nearly  all  Dryden's  poetical  contributions ;  the  third  his  a  still 
different  table  of  contents.] 

often  a  jaundice  in  the  eyes  of  great  men ;  they 
see  not  those  whom  they  raise  in  the  same 
colors  with  other  men.  AU  whom  they  affect 
look  golden  to  them,  when  the  gilding  is  only 
in  their  own  distempered  sight.  Hieae  consid- 
erations have  gpiven  me  a  kind  of  contempt  for 
those  who  have  risen  by  unworthy  ways.  I  im 
not  asham'd  to  be  little,  when  I  see  them  w 
infamously  great ;  neither  do  I  know  why  ^ 
name  of  poet  should  be  dishonorable  to  me, 
if  I  am  truly  one,  as  I  hope  I  am ;  for  I  will 
never  do  anything  that  shall  dishonor  it  The 
notions  of  morality  are  known  to  all  men ;  none 
can  pretend  ignorance  of  thoee  ideas  which  are 
inborn  in  mamdnd :  and  if  I  see  one  thing  and 
practice  the  contrary,  I  must  be  disingennoae, 
not  to  acknowledge  a  clear  truth ;  and  base,  to 
act  against  the  light  of  my  own  conscience.  For 
the  reputation  of  my  honesty,  no  man  can 
question  it,  who  has  any  of  his  own ;  for  that  of 
my  poetry,  it  shall  either  stand  by  its  own 
merit,  or  fall  for  want  of  it.  Ill  writers  are 
usually  the  sharpest  censors ;  for  they,  as  the 
best  poet  and  the  best  patron  said: 


TO  THE 

RIGHT  HONORABLE  MY  LORD 
RADCLIFFE 

Mt  Lobd, 

Thesb  MisceUany  Poems  are  by  many  titles 
yours.  The  first  they  claim  from  your  accept- 
anoe  of  my  promise  to  present  them  to  you, 
before  some  of  them  were  yet  in  being.  The 
rest  are  derived  from  your  own  merit,  3ie  ex- 
actneas  of  your  judgment  in  poetry,  and  the 
candor  of  your  nature ;  easy  to  forgive  some 
trivial  faults,  when  they  come  accompanied 
with  countervailing  beauties.  But,  after  all, 
tho'  these  are  your  equitable  claims  to  a 
dedication  from  other  poets,  yet  I  must  ac- 
knowledge a  bribe  in  the  case,  which  is  your 
particular  liking  of  my  verses.  *T  is  a  vanity 
common  to  all  writers,  to  overvalue  their  own 
productions ;  and  *t  is  better  for  me  to  own  this 
failing  in  myself,  than  the  world  to  do  it  for 
me.  For  what  other  reason  have  I  spent  my 
life  in  so  unprofitable  a  study?  Why  am  I 
grown  old  in  seeking  so  barren  a  reward  as 
fame  ?  The  same  parts  and  application  which 
have  made  me  a  poet  might  have  raised  me 
to  any  honors  of  the  gown,  which  are  often 
given  to  men  of  as  little  learning  and  lees 
honesty  than  myself.  No  government  has  ever 
been,  or  ever  can  be,  wherein  timeservers  and 
blockheads  will  not  be  uppermost.  The  per- 
sons are  only  chang*d,  but  the  same  jugglings 
in  state,  the  same  hypocrisy  in  religion,  the 
same  self-interest  and  mismanagement,  will 
remain  for  ever.  Blood  and  money  will  be 
lavish'd  in  all  ages,  only  for  the  preferment  of 
new  faces,  with  old  consciences.  There  is  too 


Wlien  in  the  full  perfection  of  decay. 
Turn  vinegar,  and  oome  again  in  niiy. 

Thus  the  corruption  of  a  poet  is  the  generation 
of  a  critic :  I  mean  of  a  critic  in  the  geneni 
acceptation  of  this  age,  for  formerly  they  were 
quite  another  species  of  men.  They  were  de- 
fenders of  poets,  and  commentators  on  their 
works ;  to  illustrate  obscure  beauties ;  to  place 
some  passages  in  a  better  light;  to  redeem 
others  from  malicious  interpretations ;  to  help 
out  an  author's  modesty,  who  is  not  ostentatious 
of  his  wit,  and,  in  short,  to  shield  him  from 
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the  ill  nature  of  those  fellows,  who  were  then 
call'd  Zoili  and  Momi,  and  now  take  upon 
themBelyes  the  venerable  name  of  censors.  But 
neither  Zoilns,  nor  he  who  endeavored  to  de- 
fame Vizgil,  were  ever  adopted  into  the  name 
of  critics  by  the  ancients :  what  their  repatation 
was  then,  we  know ;  and  their  sncoessors  in  this 
age  deserve  no  better.  Are  our  anziliary  forces 
tnrn'd  onr  enemies  ?  Are  they,  who  at  best  are 
^r^bat  wits  of  the  second  order,  and  whose  only 
credit  amongst  readers  is  what  they  obtained 
by  being  subservient  to  the  fame  of  writers ; 
are  these  become  rebels  of  slaves,  and  usurpers 
of  subjects  ?  or,  to  speak  in  the  most  honorable 
terms  of  tbem,  are  they  from  our  seconds  be- 
come principals  against  ns  ?  Does  the  ivy  under- 
mine the  oak,  which  supports  its  weakness  ? 
What  labor  would  itcost  them  to  put  in  a  better 
line  than  the  worst  of  those  which  they  expunge 
.in  a  true  poetl  Petronins,  the  greatest  wit 
perhaps  of  all  the  Romans,  yet  when  his  envy 
preyaU'd  upon  his  judgment  to  fall  on  Lucan, 
lie  fell  himself  in  his  attempt :  he  performed 
woTse  in  his  Essay  of  the  Civil  War,  than  the 
anthor  of  the  Pharsalia;  and,  avoiding  hia 
errors,  has  made  greater  of  his  own.  Julius 
Scaliger  would  needs  turn  down  Homer,  and 
abdicate  him  after  the  possession  of  three  thou- 
sand years.  Has  he  succeeded  in  his  attempt  ? 
He  has  indeed  shown  ns  some  of  those  imper- 
fections in  him,  which  are  incident  to  human- 
kind; but  who  had  not  rather  be  that  Homer 
than  this  Scaliger  ?  You  see  the  same  hyper- 
eritic,  when  he  endeavors  to  mend  the  begin- 
ning of  Claudian  (a  faulty  poet,  and  living  in  a 
barbarous  age),  yet  how  short  he  comes  of  him, 
andanbstitntes  such  verses  of  hisown  as  deserve 
the  fenda.  What  a  censure  has  he  made  of 
Lncan,  that  he  rather  seems  to  bark  than  sing ! 
Would  any  but  a  dog  have  made  so  snarline 
a  comparison  ?  One  would  have  thought  he  had 
learned  Latin,  as  late  as  they  tell  us  he  did 
Greek.  Yet  he  came  off  with  a  pace  tua,  by 
your  good  leave,  Lucan ;  he  eall'd  him  not  by 
those  outrageous  names,  of  fool,  booby,  and 
blockhead:  he  had  somewhat  more  of  good 
manners  than  his  successors,  as  he  had  much 
more  knowledge.  We  have  two  sorts  of  those 
gentlemen  in  our  nation :  some  of  them,  pro- 
ceeding with  a  seemingmoderation  and  pretense 
of  respect  to  the  dramatic  writers  of  the  last 
age,  only  scorn  and  vilify  the  present  poets,  to 
set  up  Uieir  predecessors.  But  this  is  only  in 
appearance ;  for  their  real  design  is  nothing  less 
than  to  do  honor  to  any  man  bendes  themselves. 
Horace  took  nodoe  of  such  men  in  his  age : 

TSoa  ingeniis  faret  llle  wpoltis  ; 

Koakra  sed  Impngnat ;  noa  noatraqno  liyidns  odit. 

T  is  not  with  an  ultimate  intention  to  pay  rev- 
erenoe  to  the  manes  of  Shakespeare,  Fletcher, 
«&d  Ben  Jonson,  that  they  commend  their 


writings,  but  to  throw  dirt  on  the  writers  of 
this  age:  their  declaration  is  one  thing,  and 
their  practice  is  another.  By  a  nftftwing  yen- 
eration  to  our  fathers,  they  would  thrust  out 
ns,  their  lawful  issue,  and  govern  us  them- 
selves, under  a  specious  pretense  of  reforma- 
tion. If  they  could  compass  their  intent,  what 
would  wit  and  learning  g^t  by  such  a  change  ? 
If  we  are  bad  poets,  they  are  worse ;  and  wnen 
any  of  their  woful  pieces  come  abroad,  the 
difference  is  so  great  betwixt  them  and  good 
writers,  that  there  need  no  criticisms  on  our 
part  to  decide  it.  When  they  describe  the 
writers  of  this  age,  they  draw  such  monstrous 
figures  of  them,  as  resemble  none  of  us ;  our 
'  pretended  pictures  are  so  unHke,  that 't  la  evi- 
dent we  never  sate  to  them  :  they  are  all  gro- 
tesque; the  products  of  their  wild  imagina- 
tions, things  out  of  nature,  so  far  from  being 
copied  from  ns,  that  they  resemble  nothing 
that  ever  was,  or  ever  can  be.  But  there  is 
another  sort  of  insects,  more  venomous  than 
the  former:  those  who  manifestly  aim  at  the  de- 
struction of  our  poetical  Church  and  State ;  who 
allow  nothing  to  their  countrymen,  either  of 
this  or  of  the  former  age.  These  attack  the 
living  by  raking  up  the  ashes  of  the  dead; 
well  knowing  that  if  they  can  subvert  their 
original  title  to  the  stage,  we  who  claim  under 
them  must  fall  of  course.  Peace  be  to  the  ven- 
erable shades  of  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson  I 
None  of  the  living  will  presume  to  have  any 
competition  with  them :  as  they  were  our  pre- 
decessors, so  they  were  our  masters.  We  trail 
our  plays  under  them,  but  (as  at  the  funerals 
of  a  Turkish  emperor)  our  ensigns  are  fnrPd 
or  dragged  upon  the  g^nnd,  in  honor  to  the 
dead;  so  we  may  lawfully  advance  our  own, 
afterwards,  to  show  that  we  succeed :  if  less  in 
dignity,  yet  on  the  same  foot  and  title,  which 
we  think  too  we  can  maintain  against  the  in- 
solence of  our  own  janizaries.  If  I  am  the  man, 
as  I  have  reason  to  believe,  who  am  seemingly 
courted,  and  secretly  undermined,  I  think  I  shall, 
be  able  to  defend  myself,  when  I  am  openly  \^ 
attack'd ;  and  to  shew  besides  that  the  Greek 
writers  only  gave  us  the  rudiments  of  a  stage, 
which  they  never  finish'd ;  that  many  of  3ie 
tragedies  in  the  former  age  amongst  us  were 
without  comparison  beyond  those  of  Sophocles 
and  Euripides.  But  at  present,  I  have  neither 
the  leisure  nor  the  means  for  such  an  under- 
taking. 'Tis  ill  going  to  law  for  an  estate 
with  him  who  is  in  possession  of  it  and  enjoys 
the  present  profits  to  feed  his  cause.  But  the 
quantum  mutatus  may  be  remember'd  in  due 
time.  In  the  mean  while,  I  leave  the  world  to 
judge  who  g^ve  the  provocation. 

TtoB,  my  Lord,  is,  I  confess,  a  long  digres- 
sion, from  Miscellany  Poems  to  Modem  Trage- 
dies; but  I  have  tlie  ordinary  excuse  of  an 
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in jnr'd  man,  who  will  be  tellinif  his  tale 
■ooably  to  his  betters :  tho*,  at  the  same  time, 
I  am  certain  you  are  so  good  a  friend,  as  to 
take  a  oonoem  in  all  things  which  belong  to 
one  who  so  tmly  honors  yon.  And  besides, 
being  yourself  a  critic  of  the  genuine  sort,  who 
have  read  the  beet  authors  in  their  own  lan- 
guages, who  perfectly  distingpiish  of  their  sev- 
eral merits,  and  in  general  prefer  them  to  the 
modems,  yet,  I  know,  you  judge  for  the  English 
tragedies  against  the  Greek  and  Latin,  as  well 
as  against  die  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  of 
these  latter  ages.  Indeed  there  is  avast  differ- 
ence betwixt  arguing  like  Perrault  in  behalf  of 
the  French  poets,  against  Homer  and  Virgil, 

I  and  betwixt  giving  the  FrngliBh  poets  their  un- 
doubted due  of  excelling  ^schylus,  Euripi- 

^  des,  and  Sophocles.  For  if  we,  or  our  greater 
fathers,  have  not  yet  brought  Ihe  drama  to  an 
absolute  perfection,  yet  at  least  we  have  carried 
it  much  farther  than  those  ancient  Greeks : 
who,  beginning  from  a  chorus,  could  never 
totally  exclude  it,  as  we  have  done,  who  find 
it  an  unprofitable  incumbrance,  without  any 
necessity  of  entertaining  it  amongst  us ;  and 
without  the  possibility  of  establishing  it  here, 
unless  it  were  supported  by  a  public  charge. 
Neither  can  we  accept  of  those  lay  bishops,  as 
some  call  them,  who,  under  pretense  of  reform- 
ing the  stage,  would  intrude  themselves  upon 
us  as  our  superiors,  being  indeed  incompetent 
judges  of  what  is  manners,  what  religion,  and, 
least  of  all,  what  is  poetry  and  good  sense.  I 
can  tell  them,  in  behalf  of  all  my  fellows,  that 
when  they  come  to  exercise  a  jurisdiction  over 
us,  they  shall  have  the  stage  to  themselves, 
as  they  have  the  laurel.  As  little  can  I  grant 
that  die  IVench  dramatic  writers  excel  the 
English :  our  authoES  as  far  surpass  them  in 
genius,  as  our  soldiers  excel  theirs  in  courage. 
'Tis  true,  in  conduct  they  surpass  us  either 
way ;  yet  that  proceeds  not  so  much  from  their 
greater  knowledge,  as  from  the  difference  of 
tastes  in  the  two  nations.  They  content  them- 
selves with  a  thin  design,  without  episodes,  and 
managed  by  few  persons.  Our  audience  will 
not  be  pleased  but  with  variety  of  accidents,  an 
underplot,  and  many  actors.  They  follow  the 
ancients  too  servilely  in  the  mechanic  rules,  and 
we  assume  too  much  license  to  ourselves,  in 
keeping  them  only  in  view  at  too  gr&aJt  a  dis- 
tance. But  if  our  audience  had  &eir  tastes, 
our  poets  could  more  easily  comply  with  them 
than  the  French  writers  could  come  up  to  the 
sublimity  of  our  thoughts,  or  to  the  difficult 
variety  of  our  designs.  However.it  be,  I  dare 
establish  it  for  a  rule  of  practice  on  the  stage, 
that  we  are  bound  to  please  those  whom  we 
pretend  to  entertain;  and  that  at  any  price, 
religion  and  good  manners  only  excepted ;  and 
I  care  not  much  if  I  g^ve  this  handle  to  our 


bad  illiterate  poetasters,  for  the  defense  of 
their  tcrwHoru,  as  they  call  them.  There  is 
a  sort  of  merit  in  delighting  the  spectators ; 
which  is  a  name  more  proper  for  diem  than 
that  of  auditors;  or  eke  Horace  is  in  the 
wrong,  when  he  commends  Lucilins  for  it.  But 
these  commonplaces  I  mean  to  treat  at  greater 
leisure :  in  the  mean  time,  submittiiig  that 
little  I  have  said  to  your  Lordship's  approba- 
tion, or  your  censure,  and  choosing  ratJier  to 
entertain  you  this  way,  as  you  are  a  judge  of 
writing,  than  to  oppress  your  modesty  with 
other  commendations;  which,  tho'  they  are 
your  due,  yet  would  not  be  equally  reoeiv'd  in 
this  satirical  and  censorious  age.  That  which 
cannot  without  injury  be  denied  to  you  is  the 
easiness  of  your  conversation,  far  from  affecta- 
tion or  pride,  not  denying  even  to  enemies  their 
just  praises.  And  this,  if  I  would  dwell  on  any 
theme  of  this  nature,  is  no  vulg^ar  commenda- 
tion to  your  Lordship.  Without  flattery,  my 
Lord,  you  have  it  in  your  nature  to  be  a  patron 
and  encourager  of  good  poets,  but  your  fortune 
has  not  yet  put  into  your  hands  Uie  opportu- 
nity of  expressing  it.  What  you  will  be  here- 
after, may  be  more  than  g^ess'd  by  what  yoa 
are  at  present.  You  maintain  the  character  of 
a  nobleman,  without  that  haughtiness  which 
generally  attends  too  many  of  the  nobility; 
and  when  you  converse  witii  gentlemen,  yon 
forget  not  that  you  have  been  of  their  order. 
Ton  are  married  to  the  daughter  of  a  king, 
who,  amongst  her  other  high  perfections,  htm 
derived  from  him  a  charming  behavior,  a  win- 
ning goodness,  and  a  majestic  person.  The 
Muses  and  the  Graces  are  the  ornaments  of 
your  family.  While  the  Muse  sings,  the  Grace 
accompanies  her  voice :  even  the  servants  of  the 
Muse  have  sometimes  had  the  happiness  to  hear 
her,  and  to  receive  their  inspirations  from  her. 
I  will  not  give  myself  the  liberty  of  going 
farther ;  for  't  is  so  sweet  to  wander  in  a  pleas- 
ing way,  that  I  should  never  arrive  at  my  jour- 
ney's end.  To  keep  myself  from  being  belated 
in  my  letter,  and  tiring  your  attention,  I  most 
return  to  the  place  where  I  was  setting  out 
I  humbly  dedicate  to  your  Lordship  my  own 
labors  in  this  Miscellany;  at  the  same  time, 
not  arrogating  to  myself  the  privilege  of  in- 
scribing to  yon  the  works  of  others  who  are 
join'd  with  me  in  this  undertakhu^,  over  which 
I  can  pretend  no  right.  Your  Lady  and  yon 
have  done  me  the  favor  to  hear  me  read  my 
translations  of  Ovid,  and  yon  both  seemM  not 
to  be  displeased  with  them.  Whether  it  be 
the  partiality  of  an  old  man  to  his  youngest 
child,  I  know  not ;  but  they  appear  to  me  tiia 
best  of  all  my  endeavors  in  this  kind.  Peihapj^i' 
this  poet  is  more  easy  to  be  translated  than  ^ 
some  others  whom  I  have  lately  attempted; 
perhaps,  too,  he  was  more  aooordiog  to  my 
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^j[eniu8.  He  is  certainly  more  palatable  to  the 
reader  than  any  of  the  Roman  wits,  tho'  some 
of  them  are  more  lofty,  some  more  inatmc- 
tiTO,  and  others  more  correct.  He  had  learning 
enough  to  make  him  eqaal  in  the  best  Bat,  as 
his  yeise  came  easily,  he  wanted  the  toil  of 
applxoation  to  amend  it.  He  is  often  loxnriant 
both  in  his  fancy  and  expressions,  and,  as  it 
has  lately  been  obsery'd,  not  always  natnraL 
If  wit  be  pleasantry,  he  has  it  to  excess ;  but 
if  it  be  propriety,  Lucretius,  Horace,  and,  aboTe 
all,  Virgil  are  his  superiors.  I  have  said  so 
much  of  him  already,  in  my  preface  to  his 
Heroical  Epistles,  that  there  remains  little  to 
be  added  in  this  place.  For  my  own  part, 
I  hsTe  endeavor*d  to  copy  his  character  what  I 
ooald  in  this  translation,  even,  perhaps,  farther 
Jthan  I  should  hare  done ;  to  nis  very  faults. 
Mr.  Chapman,  in  his  translation  of  Homer, 
professes  to  have  done  it  somewhat  paraphras- 
tically,  and  that  on  set  purpose;  his  opinion 
being  that  a  good  poet  )b  to  be  translated  in 
that  manner.  1  remember  not  the  reason  which 
be  gives  for  it ;  but  I  suppose  it  is,  for  fear  of 
«^mitting  any  of  his  excellencies :  sure  I  am,  that 
a  it  be  a  fault,  *t  is  much  more  pardonable  than 
that  of  those  who  run  into  the  other  extreme  of 
a  literal  and  close  translation,  where  the  poet  is 
confined  so  straitly  to  his  author's  words  that  he 
▼antselbowroom  to  express  his  eleg^ancies.  He 
leaves  him  obscure ;  he  leaves  him  prose,  where 
he  found  him  verse :  and  no  better  than  thus 
has  Ovid  been  serv'd  by  the  so  much  admir'd 
^ndys.  This  is  at  least  the  idea  which  I  have 
remaining  of  Us  translation ;  for  I  never  read 
him  since  I  was  a  boy.  They  who  take  him 
upon  content,  from  tike  praises  which  their 
fathers  gave  him,  may  inform  their  judgment 
by  reading  him  again,  and  see  (if  they  under- 
stand the  orig^inal)  what  is  become  of  Ovid's 
poetry,  in  his  version ;  whether  it  be  not  all,  or 
the  greatest  part  of  it,  evaporated.  But  tiiis 
proceeded  from  the  wrong  judgment  of  the 
age  m  which  he  liv'd.  They  neither  knew  good 
I  Terse  nor  lov*d  it ;  they  were  scholars,  't  is 
I  true,  but  they  were  pedants.  And  for  a  just 
I  reward  of  their  pedantic  pains,  all  their  trans- 
f  latiouB  want  to  be  translated  into  English. 

If  I  flatter  not  myself,  or  if  my  friends  have 
^  not  flatter'd  me,  I  have  given  my  author's  sense 
for  the  most  part  truly :  for  to  mistake  some- 
times is  incident  to  all  men,  and  not  to  follow 
the  Dutch  oommentators  always  may  be  for- 
given to  a  man  who  thinks  them,  in  the  g^nend, 
heavy  g^rosa-witted  fellows,  fit  only  to  gloss  on 
their  own  dull  poets.    But  I  leave  a  farther 
satire  on  their  wit,  till  I  have  a  better  opportu- 
nity to  shew  how  much  I  love  and  honor  them. 
I  have  likewise  attempted  to  restore  Ovid  to 
t  his  native  sweetness,  easiness,  and  smoothness ; 
^  and  to  give  my  poetry  a  kind  of  cadence,  and, 


as  we  call  it,  a  run  of  verse,  as  Uke  the  origi-  • 
nal,  as  the  English  can  come  up  to  the  La^.  \y 
As  he  seldom  uses  any  syno/^os,  so  I  hav^ 
endeavor'd  to  avoid  them,  as  often  as  I  could : 
I  have  likewiM  given  him  his  own  turns,  both 
on  the  words  and  on  the  thought,  which  I  can- 
not say  are  inimitable,  because  I  have  copied 
them ;  and  so  may  others,  if  they  use  the  same 
diligence  :  but  certainly  they  are  wonderfully 
graceful  in  this  poet.  Since  I  have  nam'd  the 
synaUpha,  which  is  the  cutting  off  one  vowel 
immediately  before  another,  I  will  give  an  ex- 
ample of  it  from  Chapman's  Homer,  which  lies 
before  me ;  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  under- 
stand not  the  Latin  prosodia,  'T  is  in  the  first 
line  of  the  argument  to  the  first  Iliad : 

Apollo's  priest  to  th*  Arglve  fleet  doth  bring,  Ac. 

There  we  see  he  makes  it  not  the  Argive,  but 
t&'  Argive,  to  shun  the  shock  of  the  two  vowels 
immediately  following  each  other.  But  in  his 
second  argument,  in  Sie  same  page,  he  gives  a 
bad  example  of  the  quite  contrary  kind : 

Alpha  the  pray'r  of  Chryaee 
The  army's  plagne,  the  strife  of 

In  these  words  the  army^s. 
a  vowel,  and  army^s 


the  ending  with 
with  another 
vowel,  without  cutting  off  the  first,  which  by  it 
had  been  th*  army^s,  Sieve  remains  a  most  hor- 
rible Ul-sounding  g^p  betwixt  those  words,  t^ 
cannot  say  that  I  have  everywhere  observ'd  the 
rule  of  this  synalepha  in  my  translation ;  but 
wheresoever  I  have  not,  't  is  a  fault  in  sound.  ,  '^ 
The  French  and  Italians  have  made  it  an  in^ 
violable  precept  in  their  versification,  therein 
following  the  severe  example  of  the  Latin  poets. 
Onr  countrymen  have  not  yet  reform'd  their 
poetry  so  far,  but  content  themselves  with  fol- 
lowing the  licentious  practice  of  the  Greeks ; 
who,  tho'  they  sometimes  use  synaUphcu,  yet 
make  no  difGlculty  very  often,  to  sound  one 
vowel  upon  another;  as  Homer  does  in  the 
very  first  line  of  Alpha : 

'T  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  the  second  line,  in 
these  words  [wpC  'Axaiots,  and  ^ye'  iSriK^y, 
the  gynalqtha  in  revenge  is  twice  observ'd.  But 
it  becomes  us,  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  rather 
Musas  coUre  severiores,  with  the  Romans,  than 
to  fi^ve  into  the  looseness  of  the  Grecians. 

I  have  tir'd  myself,  and  have  been  summon'd 
by  the  press  to  send  away  this  dedication; 
otherwise  I  had  expoe'd  some  other  faults 
which  are  daily  committed  by  our  English 
poets ;  which,  with  care  and  observation,  might 
be  amended.  For,  after  all,  our  language  is  both 
copious,  significant,  and  majesticfJ,  and  might 
be  reduo'd  into  a  more  harmonious  sound. 
But,  for  want  of  public  encouragement,  in  this 
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iron  age,  we  are  so  far  from  making  any  pro- 
gress in  the  improvement  of  our  tongue,  that 
in  few  years  we  shall  speak  and  write  as  bar- 
baronsly  as  our  neighbors. 

Notwithstanding  my  haste,  I  cannot  forbear 
to  tell  your  Lord^p  that  there  are  two  frag- 
ments of  Homer  translated  in  this  Miaceliany  ; 
one  by  Mr.  Cong^ve  (whom  I  cannot  mention 
without  the  honor  which  is  due  to  his  excellent 
parts,  and  that  entire  affection  which  I  bear 
him),  and  the  other  by  myself.  Both  the  sub- 
jects are  pathetical,  and  I  am  sure  my  friend 
has  added  to  tiie  tenderness  which  he  found  in 
the  original,  and,  without  flattery,  surpass'd 
his  author.  Yet  I  must  needs  say  this  in  refer- 
ence to  Homer,  that  he  is  much  more  capable 
of  exciting  th&  manly  passions  than  those  of 
grief  and  pityf  To  cause  admiration  is  indeed 
the  proi>er  and  adequate  design  of  an  epic  poem, 
and  in  that  he  has  excelled  even  Virgil ;  yet, 
without  presuming  to  arraign  our  master,  I 
may  venture  to  affirm  that  he  is  somewhat  too 
talkative,  and  more  than  somewhat  too  digres- 

/  sive.  This  is  so  manifest  that  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied, in  that  little  parcel  which  I  have  trans- 

,latfid«  perhaps  too  literally :  there  Andromache, 
m  the  midst  of  ^er  concernment  and  fright  for 
Hector,  runs  off  her  bias,  to  tell  him  a  story  of 
her  pedigree,  and  of  the  lamentable  death  of 
her  father,  her  mother,  and  her  seven  brothers. 
The  devil  was  in  Hector  if  he  knew  not  all  this 
matter,  as  well  as  she  who  told  it  him,  for  she 
had  been  his  bedfellow  for  many  years  together ; 
and  if  he  knew  it,  then  it  must  be  conf  ess'd 
that  Homer,  in  this  long  digression,  has  rather 
given  us  his  own  character  than  that  of  the 
fair  lady  whom  he  paints.  His  dear  friends  the 
commentators,  who  never  fail  him  at  a  pinch, 
will  needs  excuse  him,  by  making  the  present 
sorrow  of  Andromache  to  occasion  the  remem- 
brance of  all  the  past  ,*  but  others  think  that 
she  had  enough  to  do  with  that  grief  which  now 
oppressed  her,  without  running  for  assistance  to 
her  family.    Virgil,  I  am  confident,  would  have 

/omitted  such  a  work  of  supererogation.  But 
Virgil  had  the  gift  of  expressing  much  in 
little,  and  sometimes  in  silence ;  for  tho'  he 
yielded  much  to  Homer  in  invention,  he  more 
excelled  him  in  his  admirable  judgment.  He 
drew  the  passion  of  Dido  for  ^neas  in  the  most 
lively  and  most  natural  colors  that  are  imagina- 
ble. Homer  was  ambitious  enough  of  moving 
pity,  for  he  has  attempted  twice  on  the  same 
subject  of  Hector's  death :  first,  when  Priam 
and  Hecuba  beheld  his  corpse,  which  waa 
draffg*d  after  the  chariot  of  Achilles ;  and  then 
in  tne  lamentation  which  was  made  over  him, 
when  his  body  was  redeemed  by  Priam ;  and 
the  same  i>ersons  again  bewail  his  death,  with 
a  choma  of  others  to  help  the  cry.  But  if 
this  last  excite  eompaasion  in  you,  as  I  doubt 


not  but  it  will,  you  are  more  oblig'd  to  tbe 
translator  than  the  poet.  For  Homer,  as  I  ob- 
served before,  can  move  rage  better  than  be 
can  pity  :  he  stirs  up  the  irascible  appetite,  as 
our  philosopherscall  it ;  he  provokes  to  mnrtber, 
and  the  destruction  of  God's  images ;  he  forms 
and  equips  those  ungodly  man-killers,  whom 
we  poets,  when  we  flatter  them,  call  heroes ;  a 
race  of  men  who  can  never  enjoy  quiet  in  thena- 
selves,  till  they  have  taken  it  from  all  the 
world.  This  is  Homer's  commendation,  and  such 
as  it  ito,  the  lovers  of  peace,  or  at  least  of  more 
moderate  heroism,  will  never  envy  him.  Bat 
let  Homer  and  Virgil  contend  for  the  prize  of 
honor  betwixt  themselves,  I  am  satisfied  they 
will  never  have  a  third  concurrent.  I  wish 
Mr.  Gong^ve  had  the  leisure  to  translate  him, 
and  the  world  the  g^ood  nature  and  justice  to 
encourage  him  in  t^at  noble  design,  of  which 
he  is  more  capable  than  any  man  I  know. 
The  Earl  of  Mulgrave  and  Mr.  Waller,  two  the 
best  judges  of  our  age,  have  assured  me  that 
they  could  never  read  over  the  translation  of 
Chapman  without  incredible  pleasure  and  ex- 
treme transport.  This  admiration  of  thein 
must  needs  proceed  from  the  author  himself; 
for  the  translator  has  thrown  him  down  as  low 
as  harsh  numbers,  improper  English,  and  a  y 
monstrous  length  of  verse  could  carry  him«' 
What  then  would  he  appear  in  the  harmonioiu 
version  of  one  of  the  best  writers,  living  in  a 
much  better  ag^  than  was  the  last  ?  I  mean 
for  versification,  and  the  art  of  nnmbera ;  for 
in  the  drama  we  have  not  arriv'd  to  the  pitch 
of  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson.  But  here, 
my  Lord,  I  am  forc'd  to  break  off  abrnptlT. 
without  endeavoring  at  a  compliment  in  the 
close.  This  Miscellany  is,  without  dispute,  one 
of  the  best  of  the  kind  which  has  hitherto  been 
extant  in  our  tongue.  At  least,  as  Sir  Samnel 
Tuke  has  said  before  me,  a  modest  man  maj 
praise  what 's  not  his  own.  My  fellows  hsTe 
no  need  of  any  protection,  but  I  humbly  re- 
commend my  part  of  it,  as  much  as  it  deserres, 
to  your  patronage  and  acceptance,  and  all  the 
rest  to  your  forgiveness. 
I  am, 

My  Lord, 

I  our  Lordship's  most 
Obedient  Servant, 

JOHir  Drtdeit. 
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Of  bodies  chang'd  to  various  forms  I  siDg: 
Ye  gods,  from  whom  these   miracles  did 
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luBpiie  my  numbers  with  celestial  heat; 
Tili  I  my  long  laborious  work  complete', 
And  add  perpetual  tenor  to  my  rhymes, 
Deduc'd  from  nature's  birth  to  Cesar's 
times. 
Before  the  seas,  and  this  terrestrial  ball, 
And  heay'n's  high  canopy,  that  covers  all, 
One  was  the  face  of  nature,  if  a  &ce; 
Rather  a  rude  and  indifi^ested  mass;  10 

A  lifeless  lump,  un&shion'd,  and  unfram'd, 
Of  jarring  seeds,  and  justly  Chaos  nam'd. 
No  sun  was  lighted  up,  the  world  to  view; 
No  moon  did  yet  her  blunted  horns  renew: 
Nor  yet  was  earth  suspended  in  the  sky; 
Nor,  poi8'd,did  on  her  own  foundations  lie: 
Nor  seas  about  the  shores  their  arms  had 

thrown, 
But  earth  and  air  and  water  were  in  one. 
Thus  air  was  void  of  light,  and  earth  un- 
stable. 
And  water's  dark  abyss  unnavigable.         20 
No  certain  form  on  any  was  impress'd; 
All  were  oonfus'd,  and  each  disturb'd  the- 

rest: 
For  hot  and  cold  were  in  one  body  fiz'd. 
And  soft  with  hard,  and  light  with  heavy 
mix'd. 
But   God,  or  Nature,  while  they  thus 
contend. 
To  these  intestine  discords  put  an  end. 
Then  earth  from  air,  and  seas  from  earth 

were  driv'n. 
And  grosser  air  sunk  from  ethereal  heav'n. 
Thus  disembroil'd,  they  take  their  pro-^ 
per  place;  I 

The  next  of  kin  contiguously  embrace,  30  | 
And  foes  are  sunder'd  by  a  larger  space.  J 
The  force  of  fire  ascended  first  on  high. 
And  took  its  dweUing  in  the  vaulted  sky. 
Then  air  succeeds,  in  lightness  next  to  fire; 
Whose  atoms  from  unactive  earth  retire. 
Earth  sinks  beneath,  and  draws  a  numer- 
ous throng 
Of  ponderous,  thick,  unwieldy  seeds  along. 
About  her  coasts  muruly  waters  roar. 
And,  rising  on  a  ridge,  insult  the  shore. 
Thus  when  the  God,  whatever   God  was 
he,  40 

Had  form'd  the  whole,  and  made  the  parts 

agree. 
That  no  unequal  portions  might  be  found. 
He  molded  earth  into  a  spacious  round; 
Then,  with  a  breath,  he  gave  the  winds  to 

blow. 
And  bade  the  congregated  waters  flow. 


He  adds  the  running  springs  and  standing 
lakes. 

And   bounding  banks  for  winding  rivers 
makes. 

Some  part  in  earth  are  swallow'd  up,  the 
most 

In  ample  oceans,  disimbogued,  are  lost. 

He  shades  the  woods,  the  valleys  he  re- 
strains 50 

With  rocky  mountains,  and  extends  the 
plains. 
And  as  five  zones  th'  ethereal  regions 
bind. 

Five,  correspondent,  are  to  earth  assign'd: 

The  sun,  with  rays  directly  darting  down, 

Fires  all  beneatii,  and  mes  the  middle 
zone: 

The  two  beneath  the  distant  poles  com- 
plain 

Of  endless  winter,  and  perpetual  rain. 

Betwixt  th'  extremes,  two  happier  climates 
hold 

The  temper  that  partakes  of  hot  and  cold. 

The  fields  of  liqmd  air,  inclosing  all,         60 

Surround  the  comijass  of  this  eurthly  ball; 

The  lighter  parts  lie  next  the  fires  above, 

The  grosser  near  the  wat'ry  surface  move: 

Thick  clouds  are  spread,  and  storms  en- 
gender there, 

And    thimder's  voice,    which  wretched 
mortals  fear, 

And  winds  that  on  their  wings  cold  win- 
ter bear. 

Nor  were  those  blust'ring  brethren  left  at 
large. 

On  seas  and  shores  their  fury  to  discharge: 

Bound  as   they  are,  and  circumscrib'd  in 
place,    « 

They  rend  the  world,  resistless,  where  they 
pass,  70 

And  mighty  marks  of  mischief  leave  be- 
hmd; 

Such  is  the  rage  of  their  tempestuous  kind. 

First  Funis  to  the  rising  mom  is  sent, 

(The  regions  of  the  balmy  continent,) 

And  eastern  realms,  where  early  Persians 
run 

To  greet  the  blest  appearance  of  the  sun. 

Westward  the  wanton  Zephyr  wings  his 
flight, 

Pleas'd  with  the  remnants  of  departing 

Fierce    Boreas  with  his  offspring  issues 

forth, 
T'  invade  the  frozen  Wagon  of  the  North;  80 
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While  frowning  Auster  seeks  the  sonthem 

sphere, 
And  rots,  with  endless  rain,  th'  unwhole- 
some year. 
High  o'er  the  clouds,  and  empty  realms 
of  wind. 
The  Grod  a  clearer  space  for  heaVn  designed; 
Where  fields  of  light,  and  liquid  ether  flow, 
Purg'd  from  the  ponderous  dregs  of  earth 
below. 
Scarce  had  the  pow'r  distinguished  these, 
when  straight 
The  stars,  no  longer  overlaid  with  weight, 
Exert  their  heads  from  underneath  we' 

mass. 
And  upward  shoot,  and  kindle  as  they 
pass,  90 

And  with  diffusive   light    adorn    their 

heav'nly  place. 
Then,  every  void  of  nature  to  supply, 
With  forms  of  gods  he  fills  the  vacant  sky: 
New  herds  of  beasts  he  sends,  the  plains  ~ 

to  share; 
New  colonies  of  birds,  to  people  air; 
And  to  their  oozy  beds  the  finny  fish  re- 
pair. 
A  creature  of  a  more  exalted  kind 
Was  wanting  yet,  and  then  was  Man  de- 
signed; 
Conscious  of  thought,  of  more  capacious 
breast,  99 

For  empire  form'd,  and  fit  to  rule  the  rest: 
Whether  with  particles  of  heav'nly  fire 
The  God  of  Nature  did  his  soul  inspire; 
Or  earth,  but  new  divided  from  the  sky. 
And  pliant  still,  retain'd  the  ethereal  energy; 
Which  wise    Prometheus    tempered    into 

paste,  • 

And,  mix'd  with  living  streams,   the  god- 
like image  cast. 
Thus,  while  the  mute  creation  downward 

bend 
Their  sight,  and  to  their  earthy  mother 

tend, 
Man  looks  aloft,  and  with  erected  eyes 
Beholds  his  own  hereditary  skies.  no 

From  such  rude  principles  our  form  began, 
And  earth  was  metamorphos'd  into  man. 

THE   GOLDEN  AGE 

The  Golden  Age  was  first;  when  man, ") 

yet  new,  I 

No  nile  but  uncorrupted  reason  knew;      | 

And,  with  a  native  bent,  did  good  pursue.  J 


Unforc'd  by  punishment,  luiaw'd  by  fear, 
His  words  were  simple,  and  his  soul  sincere: 
Needless  was  written  law,  where  none  op- 

press'd; 
The  law  of  man  was  written  in  his  breast; 
No  suppliant  crowds  before  the  judge  ap- 

pear'd;  no 

No  court  erected  yet,  nor  cause  was 

hear'd; 
But  all  was  safe,  for  conscience  was  their 

guard. 
The   mountain   trees  in  distant  prospect 

please. 
Ere  yet  the  pine  descended  to  the  seas; 
Ere  sails  were  spread,  new  oceans  to  ^ 

explore; 
And  happy  mortals,  unconcem'd  for  more, 
Confin'd   their   wishes    to   their   native 

shore. 
No  walls  were  yet,  nor  fence,  nor  moat,  nor 

mound; 
Nor  drum  was  heard,  nor  trumpet's  ang^ 

soTmd: 
Nor  swords  were  forg'd;  but,  void  of  care 

and  crime,  130 

The  soft  creation  slept  away  their  time. 
The   teeming  earth,  yet  guiltless  of  the 

plow, 
And  unprovok'd,  did  fruitful  stores  allow: 
Content  with  food,   which   nature   freely 

bred. 
On  wildings  and  on  strawberries  they  fed; 
Cornels  and  bramble  berries  gave  the  rest, 
And  falling  acorns  fumish'd  out  a  feast. 
The  flow'rs,  unsown,  in  fields  and  meadows 

reign'd, 
And  western  winds  immortal  spring  main- 

tain'd. 
In  following  years  the  bearded  com  ensued 
From  earth   unask'd,  nor  was  that  earth 

renew'd;  141 

From   veins  of  valleys  milk  and  nectar 

broke, 
And  honey  sweating  thro'  the  pores  of  oak. 

THE  SILVER  AGE 


But  when  good  Saturn,  banish'd  from 
above. 

Was  driv'n  to  hell,  the  world  was  imder 
Jove. 

Succeeding  times  a  Silver  Age  behold. 

Excelling  brass,  but  more  excell'd  bv  gold. 

Then  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter  did  ap- 
pear; 
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And  Spring  was  but  a  season  of  the  year. 
The  sun  his  annual  course  obliquely  made, 
(jood  days  contracted,  and  enlarged  the 

bad.  151 

Then  air  with  sultry  heats  began  to  |^low; 
The  wings  of  winds  were  ologg'd  with  ice 

and  snow; 
And  shivering  mortals,  into  houses  driy'n, 
Soaght    shelter   from    th'  inclemency  of 

heav'n. 
Those  houses,  then,  were  caves,  or  homely 

sheds, 
With  twining  osiers  fenc'd,  and  moss  their 

beds. 
Then  plows,  for  seed,  the  fruitful  furrows 

broke, 
And  oxen  labor'd  first  beneath  the  yoke. 

THE  BRAZEN  AGE 

To  this  next  came  in  course  the  Brazen 
Age:  160 

A  warlike  offspring,  prompt  to  bloody  rage. 
Not  impious  yet 

THE  IRON  AGE 

Hard  Steel  succeeded  then; 

And  stubborn  as  the  metal  were  the  men. 

Truth,  Modesty,  and    Shame,  the  world 
forsook; 

Fraud,  Avarice,  and  Force,  their  places 
took. 

Then  sails  were  spread  to  every  wind  that 
blew; 

Raw  were  the  sailors,  and  the  depths  were 
new: 

Trees,  rudely  hollow'd,  did  the  waves  sus- 
tain. 

Ere  ships   in  triumph  plow'd  the  wat'ry 
plain. 
Then    landmarks    limited  to  each    his 
right:  170 

For  all  TOf  ore  was  common  as  the  light. 

Nor  was  the  ground  alone  requir'd  to  bear 

Her  annual  income  to  the  crooked  share; 

But  greedy  mortals,  rummaging  her  store, 

Digg'd  from  her  entrails  first  the  precious 
ore. 

Which  next  to  hell  the  prudent  gods  had 
laid, 

And  that  alluring  ill  to  sight  display'd. 

Thus  cursed  steel,  and  more  accursed  gold. 

Gave  mischief  birth,  and  made  that  mis- 
chief bold; 


And  double  death  did  wretehed  man  in- 
vade, 180 

By  steel  assaulted,  and  by  sold  betray'd. 

Now  (brandish'd  weapons  guttering  in  their 
hands) 

Mankind  is  broken  loose  from  moral  bands; 

No  rights  of  hospitality  remain: 

The  guest,  by  him  who  harbored  him,  is 
slain; 

The  son-in-law  pursues  the  father's  life; 

The  wife  her  husband  murders,  he  the  wife; 

The  stepdame  poison  for  the  son  prepares; 

The  son  inquires  into  his  father's  years. 

Faith  flies,  and  Piety  in  exile  mourns;     190 

And  Justice,  here  oppress'd,  to  heav'n  re- 
turns. 

THE  giants'  war 

Nor  were  the  gods  themselves  more  safe 

above: 
Against  beleae^uer'd  heav'n  the  giants  move. 
Hills  pil'd  on  hills,  on  mountains  mountains 

lie, 
To  make  their  mad  approaches  to  the  sky. 
Till  Jove,  no  longer  patient,  took  his  time 
T'  avenge  with  thunder  their  audacious 

crime: 
Red  lightning  play'd  along  the  firmament. 
And  their  demolish'd  works  to  pieces  rent. 
Sing'd  with  the  flames,  and  with  the  bolts 

transfix'd,  200 

With  native  earth  their  blood  the  monsters 

mix'd; 
The  blood,  indued  with  animating  heat. 
Did  in  th'  impregnant  earth  new  sons  be- 
get: 
They,  like  the  seed  from  which  they  sprung, 

accurst, 
Against  the  gods  immortal  hatred  nurs'd: 
An  impious,  arrogant,  and  cruel  brood; 
Expressing  their  orig^al  from  blood. 
Which  when  the  Ring  of  Grods  beheld 

from  high, 
(Withal  revolving  in  his  memory 
What  he  himself  had  found  on  earth  of 

late,  a  10 

Lvcaon's  guilt,  and  his  inhuman  treat,) 
He  sigh'd,  nor  longer  with  his  pity  strove. 
But  lundled  to  a  wrath  becoming  Jove: 

Then  call'd  a  general  council  of  the  gods; 
Who,  summon'd,   issue   from   their  l>lest 

abodes. 
And  fill  th'  assembly  with  a  shining  train. 
A  way  there  is  in  heaven's  expanded  plain. 
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Which,  when  the  skies  are  clear,  is  seen  be- 
low, 
And  mortals  by  the  name  of  Milky  know. 
The  gromidwork  is  of  stars;   thro'  which 
the  road  230 

Lies  open  to  the  Thunderer's  abode. 
The  gods  of  greater  nations  dwell  around, 
And  on  the  right  and  left  the  palace  bound; 
The  commons  where  they  can;  the  nobler 

sort, 
With  winding  doors  wide  open,  front  the 

court. 
This  place,  as  far  as  earth  with  heav'n  may 

vie, 
I  dare  to  call  the  Louvre  of  the  sky. 
When  all  were  plac'd,  in  seats  distinctly 

known. 
And  he,  their  father,  had  assum'd  the  throne, 
Upon  his  iv'ry  scepter  first  he  leant,         230 
Then  shook  his  head,  that  shook  the  firma- 
ment: 
Air,  earth,  and  seas,  obey'd  th'  almighty 

nod; 
And  with  a  gen'ral  fear  confess'd  the  god. 
At  length,  with  indignation,  thus  he  broke 
His  a^ul  silence,  and  the  pow'rs  bespoke: 
**  I  was  not  more  concem'd  in  that  debate 
Of  empire,  when  our  universal  state 
Was  put  to  hazard,  and  the  giant  race 
Our  captive  skies  were  ready  to  imbrace: 
For  tho'  the  foe  was  fierce,  the  seeds  of  all 
Rebellion  sprung  from  one  original;         241 
Now,  wheresoever  ambient  waters  glide. 
All  are  corrupt,  and  all  must  be  destroy'd. 
Let  me  this  holy  protestation  make: 
By  hell,  and  hell's  inviolable  lake, 
I  tried  whatever  in  the  godhead  lay; 
But  g^gren'd  members  must  be  lopp'd 

away, 
Before  the  nobler  parts  are  tainted  to 

decay. 

There  dwells  below  a  race  of  demigods,   249 
Of  nymphs  in  waters,  and  of  fawns  in  woods ; 
Who,  tho'  not  worthy  yet  in  heav'n  to  live. 
Let  'em  at  least  enjoy  that  earth  we  give. 
Can  these  be  thought  securely  lodg'd  below, 
When  I  myself,  who  no  superior  know, 
I,  who  have  heav'n  and  earth  at  my  com- 
mand, 
Have  been  attempted  by  Lycaon's  hand  ?  " 
At  this  a  murmur  thro'  the  synod  went. 
And  with  one  voice  they  vote  his  punish- 
ment. 
Thus,   when  conspiring  traitors  dar'd   to 
doom 


The  fall  of  Csesar,  and  in  him  of  Borne,  a6o 
The  nations  trembled  with  a  pious  fear; 
All  anxious  for  their  earthly  Thunderer: 
Nor  was  their  care,  O  Cesar,  less  esteemed 
By  thee,  than  that  of  heav'n  for  Jove  was 

deem'd; 
Who,  with  his  hand,  and  voice,  did  first  re- 
strain 
Their  murmurs,  then  resum'd  his  speech 

affain. 
The  gods  to  silence  were  compos'd,  and 

sate 
With  reverence  due  to  his  superior  state. 
"  Cancel  your  pious  cares;  already  he 
Has  paid  his  debt  to  justice,  and  to  me.  270 
Yet  what  his  crimes,  and  what  my  judg- 
ments were, 
Remains  for  me  thus  briefly  to  declare. 
The  clamors  of  this  vile  degenerate  age, 
The  cries  of  orphans,  and  th'  oppressor's 

rage, 
Had  reach'd  the  stars:  'I  will  descend,' 

said  I, 
'  In  hope  to  prove  this  loud  complaint  a  lie.' 
Disguis'd  in  human  shape,  I  travel'd  round 
The  world,  and  more  than  what  I  heard 

I  found. 
O'er  Msenalus  I  took  my  steepy  way. 
By  caverns  infamous  for  beasts  of  prey;  x8o 
Then  cross'd  Cyllene,  and  the  piny  shade, 
More  infamous  by  curst  Lycaon  made. 
Dark  night  had  cover'd  heav'n  and  earth, 

before 
I  enter'd  his  unhospitable  door. 
Just  at  my  entrance,  I  displayed  the  sign 
That  somewhat  was  approaching  of  divine. 
The  prostrate  people  pray:  the  tyrant grius; 
And,  adding  profanation  to  his  sins, 
'  I  'U  try,'  said  he,  <  and  if  a  god  appear, 
To  prove  his  deity  shall  cost  him  dear.'  2<)o 
'T  was  late ;  the  graceless  wretch  my  death 

prepares. 
When  1  should  soundly  sleep,  oppress'd  with 

cares: 
This  dire  experiment  he  chose,  to  prove 
If  I  were  mortal,  or  imdoubted  Jove; 
But  first  he  had  resolv'd  to  taste  my  pow'r. 
Not  long  before,  but  in  a  luckless  hour, 
Some  legates,  sent  from  the  Molossian  state, 
Were  on  a  peaceful  errant  come  to  treat. 
Of  these  he  murders  one;  he  boils  the  fiesh. 
And  lays  the  mangled  morsels  in  a  dish:  30c 
Some   part  he  roasts;  then   serves  it  up, 

so  dress'd, 
And  bids  me  welcome  to  this  human  feasi 
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Moy'd  with  difldain,  the  table  I  o'ertnni'd, 
And  with  ayenging  flames  the  palace  bum'd. 
The  t3rTaiit,  in  a  fright,  for  shelter  gaios 
The  neighboring  fields,  and  scours  au)ng  the 

plains. 
Howling  he  fled,  and  fain  he  would  have 

spoke, 
But  human  voice  his  brutal  tongue  forsook. 
About   his  lips  the  gather'd   foam   he~ 

chums, 
And,  breathing  slaughters,  still  with  rage 

he  bums,  310 

But  on  the  bleating  flock  his  fury  turns.  J 
His  mantle,  now   his  hide,   with  rugged 

hairs 
Cleaves  to  his  back;   a  famish'd  face  he 

bears; 
His  arms  descend,  his  shoulders  sink  away, 
To  multiply  his  legs  for  chase  of  prey. 
He  grows  a  wolf,  his  hoariness  remams. 
And  the  same  rage  in  other  members  reigns. 
His  eyes  still  sparkle  in  a  narrower  space. 
His  jaws  retain  the  gprin,  and  violence  of 

face. 
*<  This  was  a  single  ruin,  but  not  one    320 
Deserves  so  just  a  punishment  alone. 
Mankind 's  a  monster,  and  th'  ungodly  times, 
Confed'rate  into  guilt,  are  sworn  to  crimes. 
All  are  alike  involved  in  ill,  and  all 
Must  by  the  same  relentless  fury  fall." 
Thus  ended  he;  the  greater  gods  as-^ 

sent,  I 

By  clamors  urging  his  severe  intent;  f 

The  less  fill  up  the  cry  for  punishment.    J 
Yet  still  with  pity  they  remember  man. 
And  mourn  as  much  as   heav'nly  spirits 

can.  330 

They  ask,  when  those  were  lost  of  human 

birth, 
What  he  would  do  with  all  this  waste  of 

earth; 
If  his  dispeopled  world  he  would  resign 
To  beasts,  a  mute,  and  more  ignoble  nne: 
Neglected  altars  must  no  longer  smoke. 
If  none  were  left  to  worship  and  invoke. 
To  whom  the  Father  of  the  Gods  replied: 
"Lay  that  unnecessary  fear  aside: 


'] 


Mine  be  the  care  new  people  to  provide. 
I  wiU  from  wondrous  principles  ordain    340 
A  race  unlike  the  first,  and  try  my  skill 

again." 
Alieadv  had  he  toss'd  the  flaming  brand  ^ 
And  rollVl  the  thunder  in  his  spacious  I 

hand,  [ 

Preparing  to  discharge  on  seas  and  land;  J 


But  stopp'd,  for  fear,  thus  violently  driven. 
The  sparks  should  catch  his  azletree  of 

heav'n: 
Rememb'ring,  in  the  Fates,  a  time  when 

fire 
Should  to  the  battlements  of  heav'n  aspire, 
And  all  his  blazing  worlds  above  should 

bum,  349 

And  all  th'  inferior  globe  to  cinders  turn. 
His  dire  artill'ry  thus  dismissed,  he  bent 
His  thoughts  to  some  securer  punishment; 
Concludes  to  pour  a  wat'rv  deluge  down, 
And,  what  he  durst  not  bum,  resolves  to 

drown. 
The  northern  breath,  that  freezes  floods,  he 

binds, 
With  all  the  race  of  cloud-dispellinfi^  winds: 
The  South  he  loos'd,  who  night  and  horror 

brings; 
And  fogs  are  shaken  from  his  flaggy  wings. 
From  his  divided  beard  two  streams  he 

pours; 
His  head  and  rheumy  eyes  distil  in  show-< 

ers;  360 

With  rain  his  robe  and  heavy  mantle  flow. 


And  lazy  mists  are  lowering  on  his  brow. 
Still  as  he  swept  along,  with  his  clench'd 

th'   imprison'd 


fist 


He   squeez'd   the   clouds; 

clouds  resist: 
The  skies,  from  pole  to  pole,  with  peals  re- 
sound; 
And  show'rs  inlarg'd  come  pouring  on  the 

ground. 
Then,  clad  in  colors  of  a  various  dye, 
Junonian  Iris  breeds  a  new  supply, 
To  feed  the  clouds :  impetuous  rain  descends; 
The   bearded   com   beneath   the   burthen 

bends;  370 

Defrauded  clowns  deplore  their  perish'd 

grain. 
And  the  long  labors  of  the  year  are  vain. 
Nor  from  his  patrimonial  heav'n  alone 
Is  Jove   content   to   pour   his   vengeance 

down: 
Aid  from  his  brother  of  the  seas  he  craves. 
To  help  him  with  auxiliary  waves. 
The   wat'rv   tyrant  calls   his  brooks  and 

flqAds; 
Who  roll  from  mossy  caves,  their  moist 

abodes. 
And  with  perpetual  urns  his  palace  fill:  379 
To  whom,  in  brief,  he  thus  imparts  his  will: 
**  Small  exhortation  needs  :  your  pow'rs 

employ. 
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And  this  bad  world  (so  Jove  requires)  de- 
stroy. 
Let  loose  the  reins  to  all  your  wat'ry  store; 
Bear  down  the  dams,  and  open  every  door." 

The  floods,  by  nature  enemies  to  land, 
And  proudly  swelling  with  their  new  com- 


RemoTe    the    liying    stones  that  stopp'd 

their  way, 
And,  gushing  from  their  source,  augment 

the  sea. 
Then,  with    his    mace,  their    monarch 

struck  the  noimd: 
With  inward  trembling  earth  receiy'd  the 

wound,  390 

And  rising  streams  a  ready  passage  found.  ^ 
Th'  expanded  waters  gather  on  the  plain, 
They  float  the  fields,  and  overtop  the  grain; 
Then  rushing  onwards,  with  a  sweepy  sway, 
Bear  flocks,  and  folds,  and  laboring  hinds 

away. 
Nor  safe  their  dwellings  were;  for,  sapp'd 

by  floods, 
Their  houses  fell  upon  their  household  gods. 
The  solid  piles,  too  strongly  built  to  fall. 
High  o'er  their    heads    behold  a  wat'ry 

wall:  399 

Now  seas  and  earth  were  in  confusion  lost; 
A  world  of  waters,  and  without  a  coast. 
One   climbs  a  cliff;   one  in  his  boat  is 

borne. 
And  plows  above,  where  late  he  sow'd  his 

com. 
Others  o'er  chinmev  tops  and  turrets  row. 
And  drop  their  anchors  on  the  meads  below; 
Or  downward  driv'n,  they  bruise  the  tender 

vine. 
Or  toss'd  aloft,  are  knock'd  against  a  pine; 
And  where  of  late  the  kids  hs^  cropp'd  the 

graas, 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  now  take  their 

place. 
Insulting  Nereids  on  the  cities  ride,         410 
And  wond'ring  dolphins  o'er  the   palace 

glide; 
On  leaves  and  masts  of  mighty  oaks  they 

browse, 
And  their  broad  fins  entangle  in  the  boughs. 
The  frighted  wolf  now  swmis  amongst  the 

sheep; 
The  yellow  lion  wanders  in  the  deep: 
His  rapid  force  no  longer  helps  the  boar; 
The  stag  swims  faster  than  he  ran  before: 
The  fowls,  long  beating  on  their  wings  in 


Despair  of  land,  and  drop  into  the  main. 
Now  hills  and  vales  no  more  distinctioii 

know,  420 

And  level'd  nature  lies  oppressed  below. 
The  most  of  mortals  pensh  in  the  flood. 
The  small  remainder  dies  for  want  of  food. 
A  mountain  of  stupendous  height  there 

stands 
Betwixt  th'  Athenian  and  Bcsotian  lands. 
The  bound  of  fruitful  fields,  while  fields 

they  were. 
But  then  a  field  of  waters  did  appear: 
Parnassus  is  its  name;  whose  foriEy  rise 
Mounts  thro'  the  clouds,  and  mates  the 

lofty  skies.  429 

High  on  the  summit  of  this  dubious  cliff, 
Deucalion,  wafting,  moor'd  his  little  skiff. 
He  with  his  wife  were  only  left  behind 
Of  perish'd  man;  they  two  were  human- 
kind. 
The  mountain  nymphs  and  Themis  thej 

adore,  ' 
And  from  her  oracles  relief  implore. 
The  most  upright  of  mortal  men  was  he; 
The  most  smcere  and  holy  woman,  she. 
When    Jupiter,  surveying  earth    from 

high, 
Beheld  it  in  a  lake  of  water  lie,  439 

That,  where  so  many  millions  lately  liv'd. 
But  two,  the  best  of  either  sex,  surviv'd, 
He  loos'd  the  northern  wind;  fierce  Boreas 

flies 
To  puff  away  the  clouds,  and  purge  the 

skies: 
Serenely,  while  he  blows,  the  vapors,  driven. 
Discover    heav'n  to  earth,  and  earth   to 

heav'n. 
The  billows  fall,  while  Neptune  lays  his 

mace 
On  the  rough  sea,  and  smooths  its  furrow'd 

face. 
Already  Triton,  at  his  call,  appears      448 1 
Above  the  waves ;  a  Tyrian  robe  he  wears,  ^ 
And  in  his  hand  a  crooked  trumpet  bears,  j 
The  sovereign  bids  him  peaceful  sounds 

inspire. 
And  give  the  waves  the  signal  to  retire. 
His  writhen  shell  he  takes,  whose  narrow 

vent 
Grows  by  degrees  into  a  large  extent; 
Then  gives  it  breath:  the  blast,  with  dou- 
bling sound. 
Runs  the  wide  circuit  of  the  world  around. 
The  sun  first  heard  it,  in  his  early  east, 
And  met  the  rattling  echoes  in  the  west.  458 


;} 
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The  waters,  list'ning  to  the  trumpet's  roar, 
Obey  the  summons,  and  forsake  the  shore. 

A  thin  cirenmference  of  land  appears; 
And  Earth,  but  not  at  once,  her  yisage  rears. 
And  peeps  upon  the  seas  from  unper  grounds : 
The  streams,  but  just  contained  witSbin  their 

bounds, 
By  slow  degrees  into  their  channels  crawl; 
And  earth  increases  as  the  waters  fall. 
In  longer  time  the  tops  of  trees  appear. 
Which  mud  on  their  dishonor'd  branches 

bear. 
At  length  the  world  was  all  restor'd  to 

▼lew. 
But  desolate,  and  of  a  sickly  hue:  470 

Nature  beheld  herself,  and  stood  aghast; 
A  dismal  desart,  and  a  silent  waste. 
Which  when  Deucalion,  with  a  piteous 

look. 
Beheld,    he    wept,   and    thus    to    Pyrrha 

spoke: 
«  0  wife,  O  sister,  O  of  all  thy  kind         ^ 
The  best  and  only  creature  left  behind,     I 
By  kindred,  love,  and  now  by  dangers  | 

join'd;  J 

Of  midtitudes  who  breath'd  the  common 

air 
We  two  remain;  a  species  in  a  pair: 
The  rest  the  seas  have  swallow  d;  nor  have 

we  480 

Ev'n  of  this  wretched  life  a  certainty. 
The  clouds  are  still  above;  and,  while  I 

speak, 
A  second  deluge  o'er  our  heads  may  break. 
Should  I  be  snatch'd  from  hence,  and~ 

thou  remain. 
Without  relief,  or  partner  of  thy  pain, 
How  couldst  thou  such  a  wretched  life 

sustain? 

Should  I  be  left,  and  thou  be  lost,  the  sea. 
That  buried  her  I  lov'd,  should  bury  me. 
0  could  our  father  his  old  arts  inspire,    489 
And  make  me  heir  of  his  informing  fire, 
That  so  I  mif  ht  abolish'd  man  retrieve. 
And  perish'd  people  in  new  souls  might 

live ! 
But  Heav'n  is  pleas'd,  nor  ought  we  to  com- 
plain. 
That  we,  th'  examples  of  mankind,  remain." 
He  said:  the  careful  couple  join  their  tears, 
And    then   invoke   the   gods,   with   pious 

prayers. 
Thus  in  devotion  having  eas'd  their  grief, 
From  sacred  oracles  they  seek  relief; 
And  to  Cephisus'  brook  their  way  pursue: 


The  stream  was  troubled,  but  the  ford  they 

knew.  500 

With  living  waters,  in  the  fountain  bred,  ^ 
They  sprinkle  first  their  garments  and 

tiieir  head; 
Then  took  the  way  which  to  the  temple 

led. 
The  roofs  were  all  defil'd  with  moss  and 

mire. 
The  desart  altars  void  of  solenm  fire. 
Before  the  gradual,  prostrate  they  ador'd; 
The  pavement  kiss'd,  and  thus  the  saint  im- 

plor'd: 
**  0  nehteous  Themis,  if  the  pow'rs  above 
By  pray  rs  are  bent  to  pity,  and  to  love; 
If  human  miseries  can  move  their  mind;  510 
If  vet  they  can  forgive,  and  yet  be  kind; 
Tell  how  we  may  restore,  by  second  birtli, 
Mankind,  and  people  desolated  earth." 
Then  thus  the  gracious  goddess,  nodding, 

said: 
"Depart,  and  with  your  vestments  veil  your 

head; 
And  stooping  lowly  down,  with  loosen'd 

zones, 
Throw  each  behind  your  backs  your  mighty 

mother's  bones." 
Amaz'd  the  pair,  and  mute  with  wonder 

stand. 
Till  Fyrrha  first  refus'd  the  dire  command. 
«  Forbid  it  Heav'n,"  said  she, « that  I  should 

tear  520 

Those  holy  relics  from  the  sepulcher." 
They  ponder'd  the  mysterious  words  again. 
For  some  new  sense;  and  long  they  sought 

in  vain: 
At   length   Deucalion  clear'd   his   cloudy 

brow, 
And  said:  "  The  dark  enigma  will  allow 
A  meaning,  which,  if  well  I  understand. 
From  sacrilege  will  free  the  god's  command: 
This  earth  our  mighty  mother  is,  the  stones 
In  her  capacious  body  are  her  bones: 
These  we  must  cast  biehind."  With  hope  and 

fear  530 

The  womiBm  did  the  new  solution  hear: 
The  man  difBdes  in  his  own  augury. 
And  doubts  the  gods  ;  yet  both  resolve  to 

try. 
Descending  from  the  mount,  they  first  un- 
bind 
Their  vests;  and,  veil'd,  they  cast  the  stones 

behind: 
The  stones  (a  miracle  to  mortal  view, 
But  long  tradition  makes  it  pass  for  true) 
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Did  first  the  rigor  of  their  kind  expel, 
And  suppled  into  softness  as  they  fell; 
Then  swell'd,  and,  swelling,  by  degrees  grew 
warm;  540 

And  took  the  rudiments  of  human  form: 
Imperfect  shapes  —  in  marble  such  are  seen, 
When  the  rude  chisel  does  the  man  begin; 
While  yet  the  roughness  of  the  stone  re- 
mains, 
Without  the  rising  muscles  and  the  veins. 
The  sappy  parts,  and  next  resembling  juice. 
Were  tum'd  to  moisture,  for  the  body's  use. 
Supplying  humors,  blood,  and  nourishment: 
The  rest,  too  solid  to  receive  a  bent. 
Converts  to  bones;  and  what  was  once  a 
vein,  550 

Its  former  name  and  nature  did  retain. 
By  help  of  pow'r  divine,  in  little  space. 
What  the  man  threw  assum'd  a  manly 


And  what  the  wife,  renewed  the  female 

race. 

Hence  we  derive  our  nature,  bom  to  bear 
Laborious  life,  and  hardened  into  care. 

The  rest  of  animals,  from  teeming  earth 
Produc'd,  in  various  forms  receiv'd  their 

birth. 
The  native  moisture,  in  its  close  retreat. 
Digested  by  the  sun's  ethereal  heat,        560 
As  in  a  kindly  womb,  began  to  breed; 
Then  swell'd  and  quicken'd  by  the  vital  seed. 
And  some  in  less,  and  some  in  longer  space, 
Were  ripen'd  into  form,  and  took  a  several 

face. 
Thus  when  the  Nile  from  Pharian  fields  is 

fled. 
And  seeks,  with  ebbing  tides,  his  ancient  bed, 
The    fat   manure    with   heav'nly   fire    is 

warm'd; 
And  crusted  creatures,  as  in  wombs,  are 

form'd: 
These,  when  they  turn  the  glebe,  the  pea- 
sants find;  569 
Some  rude,  and  yet  unfinish'd  in  their  kind; 
Short  of  their  limbs,  a  lame  imperfect  birth; 
One  half  alive,  and  one  of  lifeless  earth. 
For  heat  and  moisture,  when  in  bodies 

join'd. 
The  temper  that  results  from  either  kind 
Conception  makes;  and,  fighting  till  they 

mix. 
Their  mingled  atoms  in  each  other  fix. 
Thus  Nature's  hand  the  genial  bed  prepares 
With  friendly  discord,  and  with  fruitful 


From  hence  the  surface  of  the  ground, 

with  mud 
And  slime  besmear'd  (the    faces  of   the 

flood),  580 

Receiv'd  the  rays  of  heav'n;  and,  sacking 

in 
The  seeds  of  heat,  new  creatures  did  begin: 
Some  were  of  sev'ral  sorts  produc'd  before. 
But  of  new  monsters  Earth  created  more. 
Unwillingly,  but  yet  she   brought  to 

light 
Thee,  Python,  too,  the  wond'ring  world 

to  fright; 

And  the  new  nations,  with  so  dire  a  sight:  ^ 
So  monstrous  was  his  bulk,  so  large  a  space 
Did  his  vast  body  and  long  train  embrace. 
Whom  Phcebus  basking  on  a  bank  espied: 
Ere  now  the  god  his  arrows  had  not  tried, 
But  on  the  trembling  deer,  or  mountain  goat: 
At  this  new  quarry  he  prepares  to  shoot.  $93 
Tho'  every  shaft  took  place,  he  spent  the  1 

store  I 

Of  his  full  quiver;  and 't  was  long  before  | 
Th'  expiring  serpent  wallow'd  in  his  gore.  J 
Then,  to  preserve  the  fame  of  such  a  deed, 
For  Python  slain  he  Pythian  games  decreed. 
Where  noble  youths  for  mastership  should 

strive. 
To  quoit,  to  run,  and  steeds  and  chariots 

drive:  600 

The  prize  was  feme;  in  witness  of  renown 
An  oaken  garland  did  the  victor  crown. 
The  laurel  was  not  yet  for  triumphs  bom,  ] 
But  every  green  alike  by  Phcebus  worn    I 
Did,  with  promiscuous  grace,  his  flowing  [ 

locks  adorn.  J 

THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  DAPHNE    INTO 
A   LAUREL 

The  first  and  fairest  of  his  loves  was  she 
Whom  not  blind  Fortune,  but  the  dire  de- 
cree 
Of  angry  Cupid  forc'd  him  to  desire: 
Daphne   her  name,   and  Peueus  was  her 

sire. 
Swell'd  with  the  pride  that  new  success  at- 
tends, 610 
He  sees  the  stripling,  while  his  bow  he  bends, 
And  thus  insults  him :  "  Thou  lascivious  boy, 
Are  arms  like  these  for  children  to  employ  ? 
Know,  such  achievements  are  my  proper 

claim. 
Due  to  my  vigor  and  unerring  aim: 
Resistless  are  my  shafts,  and  Python  late 
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In  such  a  f eather'd  death  has  foimd  his 

fate. 
Take  up  thy  torch,  and  lay  my  weapons  by; 
With  tlutt  the  feeble  sonls  of  lovers  fry."  619 
To  whom  the  son  of  Venus  thus  repbed: 
"  PhcBbus,  thy  shafts  are  sure  on  all  beside; 
But  mine  on  Phoebus:  mine  the  fame  shall 

be 
Of  all  thy  conauests,  when  I  conquer  thee." 
He  said,  ana  soaring,  swiftly  wing'd  hii^ 

flight; 
Kor  stopp'd  but  on  Parnassus'  airy  height. 
Two  difrrent  shafts  he  from  his   quiver 

draws; 
One  to  repel  desire,  and  one  to  cause. 
One  shaft  is  pointed  with  refulgent  gold, 
To  bribe  the  love,  and  make  the  lover 

bold: 
One  blunt,  and  tipp'd  with  lead,  whose  base 

allay  630 

Provokes  disdain,  and  drives  desire  away. 
The  blunted  bolt  against  the  nymph  he 

dress'd. 
But  with    the    sharp    transfix'd   Apollo's 

breast. 
Th'  enamor'd  deity  pursues  the  chase; 
The  scornful  damsel  shuns  his  loath'd  em- 
brace; 
In  hunting  beasts  of  prey  her  youth  em- 


And  Phoebe  rivals  in  her  rural  joys. 

With  naked  neck  she  goes,  and  shoulders 

bare, 
And  with  a  fillet  binds  her  flowing  hair. 
By  many  suitors  sought,  she  mocks  their 

pains,  640 

And  stul  her  vow'd  virginity  maintains. 
Impatient  of  a  yoke,  the  name  of  bride 
She  shuns,  and  hates  the  joys  she  never 

tried. 
On  wilds  and  woods  she  fixes  her  desire. 
Nor  knows  what  youth  and  kindly  love 

inspire. 
Her  father  chides  her  oft:  «  Thou  ow'st," 

says  he, 
*'  A  husband  to  thyself,  a  son  to  me." 
She,  like  a  crime,  abhors  the  nuptial  bed; 
She  glows  with  blushes,  and  she  hangs  her 

head. 
Then,  casting  round  his  neck  her  tender 

arms,  650 

Soothes  him  with  blandishments,  and  filial 

charms. 
''Give  me,  my  lord,"  she  said,  '<to  live, 

and  die. 


A  spotless  maid,  without  the  marriage  tie. 
T  is  but  a  small  request;  I  beg  no  more 
Than  what  Diana's  father  gave  before." 
The  good  old  sire  was  soften'd  to  consent, 
But  said  her  wish  would  prove  her  punish- 
ment; 
For  so  much  youth,  and  so  much  beauty 

join'd, 
Oppos'd  the  state  which  her  desires  de- 
sign'd.  659 

The  Grod  of  Light,  aspiring  to  her  bed,  1 
Hopes  what  he  seeks,  with  mattering  fan-  I 
cies  fed;  [ 

And  is  by  his  own  oracles  misled.  J 

And  as  in  empty  fields  the  stubble  bums. 
Or  nightly  travelers,  when  day  returns, 
Their  useless  torches  on  dry  hedges  throw, 
That  catch  the  flames,  and  kimue  all  the 

row; 
So  bums  the  god,  consuming  in  desire. 
And  feeding  in  his  breast  a  fruitless  fire: 
Her  well-tium'd  neck  he  view'd  (her  neck 
was  bare)  669 

And  on  her  shoulders  her  dishevePd  hair: 
**  0  were  it  comVd,"  said  he,  **  with  what 


agrace 

Would    every 

fiMjel*^ 


waving    curl    become    her 


} 


He  view'd  her  eyes,  like  heavenly  lamps 

that  shone; 
He  view'd  her  lips,  too    sweet  to  view 

alone. 
Her  taper  fingers,  and  her  panting  breast; 
He  praises  all  he  sees,  and  for  the  rest. 
Believes  the  beauties  yet  unseen  are  best. 
Swift  as  the  wind,  the  damsel  fled  away. 
Nor  did  for  these  alluring  speeches  stay: 
"  Stay,  nymph,"  he  cried,  "  I  follow,  not  a 

foe:  680 

Thus  from  the   lion  trips  the   trembling 

doe; 
Thus  from  the  wolf  the  frighten'd  lamb 

removes. 
And  from  pursuing  falcons  fearful  doves; 
Thou  shunn'st  a  ^>d,  and  shnnn'st  a  god 

that  loves. 
Ah,  lest  some  thorn  should  pierce  thy  ten- 
der foot. 
Or  thou  should  st  fall  in  flying  my  pursuit  I 
To  sharp  uneven  ways  thy  steps  decline; 
Abate  thy  speed,  and  I  will  bate  of  mine. 
Yet  think  from  whom  thou  dost  so  rashly 

fly;  689 

Nor  basely  bom,  nor  shepherd's  swain  am  I. 
Perhaps  thou  know'st  not  my  superior  state. 
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And  from  that  ignorance  proceeds  thy  hate. 

Me  ClaroBy  Delphos,  Tenedos  obey; 

These  hands  the  Patareian  scepter  sway. 

The  King  of  Gods  begot  me:  what  shall  be. 

Or  is,  or  ever  was,  in  fate,  I  see. 

Mine  is  th'  invention  of  the  charming  hrre; 

Sweet  notes,  and  heaVnly  nombers  1  in- 
spire. 

Sure  is  my  bow,  nnerrine  is  my  dart; 

But  ah  I  more  deadly  his,  who  pierc'd  my 
heart.  700 

Med'cine  is  mine:  what  herbs  and  simples 
grow 

In  fields  and  forests,  all  their  pow*rs  I 
know, 

And  am  the  great  physician  call'd  below. 

Alas,  that  fields  and  forests  can  afford 

No  remedies  to  heal  their  love-sick  lord ! 

To  cure  the  pains  of  love  no  plant  avails, 

And  his  own  physic  the  physician  fails." 
She  heard  not  half,  so  furiously  she  flies, 

And  on  her  ear  th'  imperfect  accent  dies. 

Fear  gave  her  wings;  and  as  she  fled,  the 
wind,  710 

Increasing,  spread  her  flowing  hair  behind, 

And  left  her  legs  and  thighs  ezpos'd  to 
view; 

Which  made  the  god  more  eager  to  pursue. 

The  god  was  young,  and  was  too  hotly 
bent 

To  lose  his  time  in  emptr  compliment; 

But  led  by  love,  and  fir'd  by  such  a  sight, 

Impetuously  pursued  his  near  delight. 
As  when  th'  impatient  greyhound,  slipp'd 
from  far, 

Bomids  o'er  the  glebe,  to  course  the  fear- 
ful hare,  719 

She  in  her  speed  does  all  her  safety  lay. 

And  he  with  double  s^ed  pursues  the  prey; 

O'erruns  her  at  the  sitting  turn,  and  licks 

His  chaps  in  vain,  and  blows  upon  the  flix; 

She  scapes,  and  for  the  neighb'ring  covert 
strives. 

And  gaining  dielter,  doubts  if  yet  she  lives: 

If  little  things  with  great  we  may  compare. 

Such  was  the  god,  and  such  the  flying  fair: 

She,  nrg'd  by  fear,  her  feet  did  swiftly 
move, 

But  he  more  swiftly,  who  was  nrg'd  by 
love.  729 

He  gathers  ground  upon  her  in  the  chase ; 

Now  breathes  upon  her  hair,  with  nearer 
pace, 

And  just  is  fasfning  on  the  wish'd  em- 
brace. 


The  nymph  grew  pale,  and  in  a  mortal 

fright. 
Spent  with  the  labor  of  so  long  a  flight; 
.^Jid  now  despairing,  oast  a  mournful  look 
Upon  the  streams  of  her  paternal  brook: 
'*  O  help,"  she  cried, "  in  tins  extremest  need, 
If  water  gods  are  deities  indeed: 
Gape,  earth,  and  this  unhappy  wretch  in- 

tomb; 
Or  change  my  form  whence  all  my  sorrows 

come.'  .  740 

Scarce  had  she  finish'd,  when(lier  feet  she 

found 
Benumb'd  with  cold,  and  fasten'd  to  the 

ground: 
A  filmy  rind  about  her  body  grows; 
Her  hair  to  leaves,  her   arms  extend   to 

boughs: 
The  nymph  is  all  into  a  laurel  gone. 
The  smoothness  of  her  skin  remains  alone. 
Yet  Phcebus  loves  her  still,  and,  casting 

round 
Her  bole  his  arms,  some  little  warmth  he 

found. )  74S 

The  tree  still  panted  in  th'  unfinish'd  part. 
Not  wholly  vegetive,  and  heav'd  her  heart 
He  fix'd  his  lips  upon  the  trembling  rind; 
It  swerv'd  aside,  and  his  embrace  declin'd. 
To  whom  the  god:  <<  Because  thou  canst 

not  be 
My  mistress,  I  espouse  thee  for  my  tree: 
Be  thou  the  prize  of  honor  and  renown; 
The  deathless  poet,  and  the  poem,  crown. 
Thou  shalt  the  Boman  festi^ds  adorn. 
And,  after  poets,  be  by  victors  worn. 
Thou  shalt  returning  Csesar's  triumph  grace. 
When  pomps  shall  in  a  long  procession  pass; 
Wreath'd  on  the  post  before  his  palace  wait, 
And  be  the  sacred  g^uardian  of  the  gate;  jfa 
Secure  from  thunder,  and  unharm'd  by  Jove, 
Unfading  as  th'  immortal  pow'rs  above: 
And,  as  the  locks  of  Phoebus  are  unshorn, 
So  shall  perpetual  green  thy  bouffhs  adorn." 
The  grateful  tree  was  pleas'd  with  what  he 

said. 
And  shook  the  shady  honors  of  her  head. 

THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  lO   INTO 
A  HEIFER 

An  ancient  forest  in  Thessalia  grows, 
Which  Tempe's    pleasant  valley  does  in- 
close: 770 
Thro'  this  the  rapid  Peneu^  takes  his  course, 
From  Pindus  rolling  with  impetaoua  force; 
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Mists  from  the  river's  mighty  fall  arise, 
And  deadly  damps  inclose  the  cloudy  sties; 
Perpetual  fogs  are  hanging  o'er  the  wood, 
And  sounds  of  waters  d^  the  neighborhood. 
Deep  in  a  rocky  cave  he  makes  abode, 
A  mansion  proper  for  a  mourning  god. 
Here  he  gives  audience,  issuing  out  decrees 
To  rivers,  his  dependent  deities.  780 

On  this  occasion  hither  they  resort, 
To  pay  their  homage,  and  to  make  their 

court; 
All  doubtful,  whether  to  congratulate 
His  daughter's  honor,  or  lament  her  fate. 
Sperchssus,  crown'd  with  poplar,  first  ap- 
pears; 
Then    old  Apidanus  came,  crown'd   with 

years: 
Enipeus  turbulent,  Amphrysos  tame; 
And  Mm  last,  vnih  lagging  waters,  came. 
Then  of  his  kindred   brooks  a  numerous 
throng  789 

Condole  his  loss,  and  bring  their  urns  along. 
Not  one  was  wanting  of  the  wat'ry  train 
That  fill*d  his  flood,  or  mingled  with  the 


But  Inachus,  who  in  his  cave,  alone, 
Wept  not  another's  losses,  but  his  own; 
For  his  dear  lo,  whether  stray'd,  or  dead. 
To  him  uncertain,  doubtful  tears  he  shed. 
He  sought  her  thro'  the  world,  but  sought 

in  vain; 
And,  nowhere  finding,  rather  fear'd  her 

slain. 
Her,  just  returning  from   her  father's 

brook, 
Jove  had  beheld,  with  a  desiring  look;    800 
And:  "  0  fair  daughter  of  the  flood,"  he 

said, 
"  Worthy  alone  of  Jove's  imperial  bed, 
Happy,  whoever  shall  those  charms  possess  I 
The  King  of  Gods  (nor  is  thy  lover  less) 
Invites  thee  to  yon  cooler  shades,  to  shun 
The  scorching  rays  of  the  meridian  sun. 
Nor  shalt  thou  tempt  the  dangers  of  the 

grove 
Alone,  without  a  g^de;  thy  guide  is  Jove: 
No  puny  pow'r,  but  he  whose  high  com-  ^ 

mand 
Is  unconfin'd,  who  rules  the  seas  and 

land,  gio 

And  tempers  thunder  in  his  awful  hand.  ^ 
O  fly  not —  "  for  she  fled  from  his  embrace 
O'er  Lerna's  pastures  he  pursued  the  chase. 
Along  the  shades  of  the  Lyrctean  plain. 
At  length  the  god,  who  never  asks  in  vain. 


Involved  with  vapors,  imitating  night. 
Both  air  and  earth;  and  then  suppress'd 

her  flight, 
And^  mingli^  force  with  love,  enjoy'd  I 

the  full  delight. 
Meantime   the  jealous    Juno,   from  on 

high. 
Survey  *d  the  fruitful  fields  of  Arcady;    Sao 
And  wonder'd  that  the  mist  should  overrun 
The  face  of  daylight,  and  obscure  the  sun. 
No  nat'ral  cause  she  found,  from  brooks  or 

bogs, 
Or  marshy  lowlands,  to  produce  the  fogs: 
Then  round  the  skies  she  sought  for  Jupiter, 
Her  faithless  husband;  but  no  Jove  was 

there. 
Suspecting  now  the  worst:  **  Or  I,"  she  said, 
"  Am  much  mistaken,  or  am  much  be- 

tray'd." 
With  fury  she  precipitates  her  flight,  829 1 
Dispels  the  shadows  of  dissemblea  night,  > 
And  to  the  day  restores  his  native  light,  j 
Th'  almighty  lecher,  careful  to  prevent 
The  consequence,  foreseeing  her  descent, 
Transforms  his  mistress  in  a  trice;  and 

now 
In  lo's  place  appears  a  lovely  cow. 
So  slick  her  skm,  so  faultless  was  her  make, 
£v'n  Jimo  did  unwilling  pleasure  take 
To  see  so  fair  a  rival  of  her  love; 
And  what  she  was,  and  whence,  enquir'd  of 

Jove;  839 

Of  what  fair  herd,  and  from  what  pedigree. 
The  god,  half-caught,  was  forc'd  upon  a 

lie; 
And  said  she  sprung  from  earth.   She  took 

the  word. 
And  begg'd  the  beauteous  heifer  of  her 

lonl. 
What  should  he  do?  'Twas  equal  shame 

to  Jove 
Or  to  relinquish,  or  betray  his  love; 
Yet  to  refuse  so  slight  a  gift  would  be 
But  more  t'  increase  his  consort's  jealousy: 
Thus  fear  and   love  by  turns  his  heart 

assail'd. 
And  stronger  love  had  sure  at  length  pre- 

vaird; 
But  some  fidnt  hope  remain'd,  his  jealous 

queen  850 

Had  not  the  mistress  thro'  the  heifer  seen. 
The  cautious  goddess,  of  her  gift  possessed. 
Yet  harbor'd  anxious  thoughts  within  her 

breast; 
As  she  who  knew  the  falsehood  of  her  Jove, 
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And  justly  fear'd  some  new  relapse  of  love. 
Which  to  prevent,  and  to  secure  her  care, 
To  trusty  Argus  she  commits  the  fair. 

The  head  of  Argus  (as  with  stars  the  skies) 
Was  compass'd  round,  and  wore  an  hundred 

eyes. 
But  two  by  turns  their  lids  in  slumber  1 

steep;  860  I 

The  rest  on  duty  still  their  station  keep;  | 
Nor  could  the  total  constellation  sleep.     J 
Thus,  ever  present  to  his  eyes  and  mmd, 
His  charge  was  still  before  him,  tho'  behind. 
In  fields  ne  sufiEer'd  her  to  feed  by  day; 
But,  when  the  setting  sun  to  nif  ht  gave  way, 
The  captive  cow  he  sunmion'd  with  a  call. 
And  drove  her  back,  and  tied  her  to  the  stall. 
On  leaves  of  trees  and  bitter  herbs  she  fed. 
Heaven  was  her  canopy,  bare  earth  her  bed; 
So  hardly  lodg'd :  and,  to  digest  her  food,  87 1 
She  drank  from  troubled  streams,  defil'd 

with  mud. 
Her  wof ul  story  fain  she  would  have  told, 
With  hands  upheld,  but  had  no  hands  to 

hold. 
Her  head  to  her  ungentle  keeper  bow'd. 
She  strove  to  speak;  she  spoke  not,  but  she 

low'd: 
Affrighted  with  the  noise,  she  look'd  around. 
And  seem'd  t'  inquire  the  author  of  the 

sound. 
Once  on  the  banks  where  often  she  had 

play'd, 
(Her  father's  banks)  she  came,  and  there 

surveyed  880 

Her  alter'd  visage,  and  her  branching  head; 
And,  starting,  from  herself  she  would  have 

fled. 
Her  fellow-nymphs,  famUiar  to  her  eyes. 
Beheld,  but  knew  her  not  in  this  disguise. 
Ev'n  Inachus  himself  was  ignorant. 
And  in  his  daughter  did  his  daughter  want. 
She  followed  where  her  fellows  went,  as  she 
Were  still  a  partner  of  the  company: 
They  stroke  her  neck;  the  gentle  heifer 

stands,  889 

And  her  neck  offers  to  their  stroking  hands. 
Her  father  gave  her  grass;  the  grass  she  ~ 

took, 
And  lick'd  his  palms,  and  cast  a  piteous 

look, 
And  in  the  language  of  her  eyes  she  spoke.  ^ 
She  would  have  told  her  name,  and  ask'd 

relief;         ^ 
But,  wanting  words,  in  tears  she  tells  her 

grief,  \ 

\ 


Which  with  her  foot  she  makes  him  under- 
stand; 

And  prints  the  name  of  lo  in  the  sand. 

"  Ah  wretched  me  1 "  her  mournful  father 
cried; 

She,  with  a  sigh,  to  **  wretched  me  "  re- 
plied: 

About  her  milk-white  neck  his  arms  he 
threw;  900 

And  wept,  and  then  these  tender  words 
ensue: 

«And  art  thou  she,  whom  I  have  sought 
around 

The  world,and  have  atlengthsosadlyfound? 

So  found,  is  worse  than  lost:  with  mutual 
words 

Thou  answer'st  not,  no  voice  thy  tongue 
affords; 

But  siffhs  are  deeply  drawn  from  out  thy 
breast, 

And  speech  denied  by  lowing  is  expressed. 

Unknowing,  I  prepared  thy  bridal  bed, 

With  empty  hopes  of  happy  issue  fed; 

But  now  the  husband  of  a  herd  must  be  910 

Thy  mate,  and  bell'wing  sons  thy  progeny. 

O,  were  I  mortal,  death  might  bring  relief ! 

But  now  my  godhead  but  extends  my  grief; 

Prolongs  my  woes,  of  which  no  end  I  see, 

And  niakes  me  curse  my  immortality  I  " 

More  had  he  said,  but,  fearful  of  her  stay, 

The  starry  guardian  iroye  his  char^  away 

To  some  fresh  pasture;  on  a  hillv  heig^ht 

He  sate  himself,  and  kept  her  still  in  sight 

THE  EYES  OF  ARGUS  TRANSFORM'D   INTO 

A  peacock's  train 

Now  Jove  no  longer  could  her  suff 'rings 
bear;  920 

But  call'd  in  haste  his  airy  messenger, 
The  son  of  Maia,  with  severe  decree 
To  kill  the  keeper,  and  to  set  her  free. 
With  all  his  harness  soon  the  god  was  sped; 
His  flying  hat  was  fasten'd  on  his  head; 
Wings  on  his  heels  were  hung,  and  in  his 

hand 
He  holds  the  virtue  of  the  snaky  wand. 
The  liquid  air  his  moving  pinions  wound, 
And,  in  thelnoment,  shoot  him  on  the  ground. 
Before  he  came  in  sight,  the  craity  god  930 
His  wingsdismiss'd,  but  still  retain  dhisrod: 
That  sleep-procuring  wand  wise  Hermes      j 
took,  ! 

But  made  it  seem  to  sight  a  shepherd's  hook. 
With  this  he  did  a  herd  of  goats  control; 
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Which  by  the  way  he  met,  and  slyly  stole. 

Clad  like  a  country  swain,  he  pip'd,  and  snng ; 

And,  playing,  drove  his  jolly  troop  along. 
With  pleasure  Argus  the  musician  heeds. 

But  wonders  much  at  those  new  vocal  reeds ; 

And:  ''  Whosoe'er  thou  art,  my  friend," 
said  he,  940 

**  Up  hither  drive  thy  goats,  and  play  by 
me: 

This  hill  has  browse  for  them,  and  shade 
for  thee." 

The  god,  who  was  with  ease  induc'd  to  climb. 

Began  discourse  to  pass  away  the  time; 

And  still,  betwixt,  his  tuneful  pipe  he  plies; 

And  watch'd  his  hour  to  close  the  keeper's 
eyes. 

With  much  ado,  he  partly  kept  awake, 

Not  suffering  aU  his  eyes  repose  to  take; 

And  ask'd  tibe  stranger,  who  did  reeds  in- 
vent, 949 

And  whence  began  so  rare  an  instrument. 

THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF   SYRINX 
INTO  REEDS 

Then  Hermes  thus:  **A  nymph  of  late 

there  was, 
Whose  heav'nly  form  her  fellows  did  sur- 
pass: 
The  pnde  and  joy  of  fair  Arcadia's  plains; 
Belov'd  by  deities,  ador'd  by  swains: 
Syrinx  her  name;  by  Sylvans  oft  pursued, 
As  oft  she  did  the  lustful  gods  delude; 
The  rural  and  the  woodland  pow'rs  dis- 

dain'd; 
With  Cynthia  hunted,  and  her  rites  main- 

tain'd. 
Like  Phcebe  clad,  even  Phcebe's  self  she 

seems, 
So  tall,  so  straight,  such  well-proportion'd 

limbs:  960 

The  nicest  eye  did  no  distinction  know,  ^ 
Bat  that  the  goddess  bore  a  golden  bow:  I 
Distinguish'd  thus,  the  sight  she  cheated  [ 

too.  J 

Descending  from  Lycseus,  Pan  admires 
The  matchless  nymph,  and  bums  with  new 


A  crown  of  pine  upon  his  head  he  wore. 
And  thus  began  her  pity  to  implore. 
Bnt  ere  he  thus  be«m,  she  took  her  flight 
So  swift,  she  was  uready  out  of  sight; 
Nor  stay'd  to  hear  the  courtship  of  the  god, 
Bnt  bent  her  course  to    Ladon's  gentle 
flood:  971 


There  by  the  river  stopp'd,  and,  tir'd  be- 
fore, 

Belief  from  water  nymphs    her    pray'rs 
implore. 
"Now   while   the   lustful   god,   with 
speedy  pace, 

Just  thought  to  strain  her  in  a  strict  em- 
brace, 

He  fills  his  arms  with  reeds,  new  rising 
on  the  place. 

And  while  he  sighs,  his  ill  success  to  find. 

The  tender  canes  were  shaken  by  the  wind; 

And  breath'd  a  mournful  air,  unheard  be- 
fore, 

That,   much  surprising  Pan,   yet    pleas'd 
him  more.  980 

Admiring  this  new  music:  <  Thou,'  he  said, 

*  Who  canst  not  be  the  partner  of  my  bed, 

At  least  shalt  be  the  consort  of  my  mind; 

And  often,  often,  to  my  lips  be  jom'd.' 

He  form'd  the  reeds,  proportioned  as  they 
are: 

Unequal  in  their  length,  and  wax'd  with 
care. 

They  still  retain  the  name  of  his  ungrate- 
ful fair." 

While  Hermes  pip'd,  and  sung,  and  told 
his  tale. 

The  keeper's  winking  eyes  began  to  fail,  989 

And  drowsv  slumber  on  the  uds  to  creep; 

Till    all    we  watchman   was,  at    length, 
\    asleep. 

ThenN^oon  the  god  his  voice  and  song  sup- 
Npress'd, 

And  wHh  his  pow'rful  rod  confirmed  his 
rest; 

Without  delay  his  crooked  faulchion  drew. 

And  at  one  fatal  stroke  the  keeper  slew. 

Down  from  the  rock  fell  the  dissever'd 
head, 

Opening  its  eyes  in  death,  and  falling  bled; 

And  mark'd  the  passage  with  a  crimson 
trail: 

Thus  Argus  lies  in  pieces,  cold  and  pale; 

And  aU  his  hundred  eyes,  with  all  their 
light,  1000 

Are  dos'd  at  once  in  one  perpetual  night. 

These  Juno  takes,  that  they  no  more  may 
fail, 

And  spreads  them  in  her  peacock's  gaudy 
tail. 
Impatient  to  revenge  her  injur'd  bed, 

She  wreaks  her  anger  on  her  rival's  head; 

With  furies  fright  her  from  her  native 
home, 
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And  drives  her  gadding  round  the  world 

to  roam: 
Nor  ceas'd  her  madness  and  her  flight, 

before 
She  touched  the    limits  of    the    Pharian 

shore.  1009 

At  length,  arriving  on  the  banks  of  Nile, 
Wearied  with  length  of  ways,  and  worn 

with  toil, 
She  laid  her  down;  and,  leaning  on  her 


Invok'd  the  cause  of  all  her  miseries; 
And  cast  her  languishing  regards  above, 
For  help  from  heav'n,  and  her  ungrateful 

Jove. 
She  sigh'd,  she  wept,  she  low'd;  'twas  all 

she  could. 
And  with  unkindness  seem'd  to  tax  the  god. 
Last,  with  an  humble  pray'r,  she  begg'd 

repose, 
Or  death  at  least,  to  finish  all  her  woes.  X019 
Jove  heard  her  vows,  and  with  a  flattering 

look. 
In  her  behalf  to  jealous  Juno  spoke. 
He  cast  his  arms  about  her  neck,  and  said: 
**  Dame,  rest  secure ;  no  more  thv  nuptial  bed 
This  nymph  shall  violate;  by  Styx  I  swear, 
And  every  oath  that  binds  the  lliunderer." 
The  goddess  was  appeas'd;  and  at  the  word 
Was  lo  to  her  former  shape  restor'd. 
The  rugged  hair  began  to  fall  away; 
The  sweetness  of  her  eyes  did  only  stay, 
Tho'  not  so  large;  her  crooked  horns  de- 
crease ;  1030 
The  wideness  of  her  jaws  and  nostrils  cease : 
Her  hoofs  to  hands  return,  in  little  space; 
The  five  long  taper  fin^rs  take  their  place; 
And  nothing  of  the  heifer  now  is  seen, 
Beside  the  native  whiteness  of  her  skin. 
Erected  on  her  feet  she  walks  again, 
And  two  the  duty  of  the  four  sustain. 
-She  tries  her  tongue,  her  silence  softly  breaks, 
And  fears  her  former  lowings  when  she 

speaks: 
A  goddess  now,  thro'  all  th'  Egyptian  state. 
And  serv'd  by  priests,  who  in  white  linen 

wait.  X041 

Her  son  was  Epaphus,  at  length  believ'd 
The  son  of  Jove,  and  as  a  god  received. 
With  sacrifice  ador'd  and  public  pray'rs, 
He  common  temples  with  his  mother  shares. 
Equal  in  years,  and  rival  in  renown  1 

With  Epaphus,  the  youthful  Phaeton,        I 
Like  honor  claims,  and  boasts  his  sire  the  f 

Sun.  J 


His  haughty  looks,  and  his  assuming  air. 
The  son  of  Isis  could  no  longer  bear:     1050 
"Thou  tak'st  thy  mother's  word  too  far,'' 

said  he, 
"  And  hast  usurp'd  thy  boasted  pedigree. 
Go,  base  pretender  to  a  borrow'd  name  ! " 
Thus  tax'd,  he  blush'd  with  anger,  and  with 

shame; 
But  shame  repress'd  his  rage:  the  daunted 

youth 
Soon  seeks  his  mother,  and  enquires  the  truth. 
"Mother,"  said  he,  "this  infamy  was  thrown 
By  Epaphus  on  you,  and  me  your  son. 
Me  spoke  in  public,  told  it  to  my  face; 
Nor  durst  I  vmdicate  the  dire  disgrace:  1060 
Ev'n  I,  the  bold,  the  sensible  of  wrong, 
Restrain'd  by  shame,  was  f  orc'd  to  hold  my 

tongue. 
To  hear  an  open  slander  is  a  curse; 
But  not  to  find  an  answer,  is  a  worse. 
If  I  am  heav'n-begot,  assert  your  son 
By  some  sure  sign;  and  make  my  father 

known. 
To  right  my  honor,  and  redeem   your 

own.' 
He  said,  and  saying  cast  his  arms  about 
Her  neck,  and  begg'd  her  to  resolve  the 

doubt.  1069 

'T  is  hard  to  judge  if  Clymene  were  mov'd 

More  by  his  prav'r,  whom  she  so  dearly  lov'd, 

Or  more  with  lury  fir'd,  to  find  her  name 

Traduc'd,  and  made  the  sport  of  common 

fame. 
She  stretch'd  her  arms  to  heav'n,  and  fiz'd 

her  eyes 
On  that  &ir  planet  that  adorns  the  skies: 
"  Now  by  those  beams,"  said  she,  "  whose 

holy  fires 
Consume  my  breast,  and  kindle  my  desires; 
By  him  who  sees  us  both,  and  cheers  our 

sight. 
By  him  the  public  minister  of  light, 
I  swear  that  Sun  begot  thee:  if  I  lie,     1080 
Let  him  his  cheerful  influence  deny; 
Let  him  no  more   this  peijur'd  creature 

And  shine  on  all  the  world  but  only  me. 
If  still  you  doubt  your  mother's  innocence, 
His  eastern  mansion  is  not  far  from  hence; 
With  little  pains  you  to  his  leve  go. 
And    from  himself   your   parentage  may 

know." 
With  joy  th'  ambitious  youth  his  mother 

heard. 
And  eager,  for  the  journey  soonprepar'd.  1089 
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He  loDfi^s  the  world  beneath  him  to  survey; 
To  guide  the  ehariot,  and  to  give  the  day: 
From  Meroe's  burning  sands  he  bends  his 

course, 
Nor  less  in  India  feels  his  father's  force; 
His  tiavel  urging,  till  he  came  in  sight, 
And  saw  the  pamce  by  the  purple  Ught. 


THE   FABLE   OF    IPHIS   AND 
lANTHE 

FROM    THE    NINTH    BOOK    OF   THE 
METAMORPHOSES 

The  fame  of  this,  perhaps,  thro'  Crete  had 

flown; 
Bat  Crete  had  newer  wonders  of  her  own. 
In  Iphis  chang'd;  for  near  the  Gnossian 

bounds, 
r  As  loud  report  the  miracle  resounds,) 
At  PluBstus  dwelt  a  man  of  honest  blood,  1 
But  meanly  bom,  and  not  so  rich  as  good ;  I 
Esteem'd  and  lov'd  by  all  the  neighbor-  f 

hood:  '  "^  J 

Who  to  his  wife,  before  the  time  assign'd 
For  childbirth  came,  thus  bluntly  spoke  his 

mind: 
"  If  Heav'n,"  said  Lygdus,  "  will  vouch- ' 

safe  to  hear,  10 

I  have  but  two  petitions  to  prefer; 
Short  pains  for  thee,  for  me  a  son  and 

heir. 

Girls  cost  as  many  throes  in  bringing  forth; 
Beside,  when  bom,  the  tits  are  little  worth; 
Weak  puling  things,  unable  to  sustain 
Their  share  of  labor,  and  their  bread  to 

gain. 
If,  therefore,  thou  a  creature  shalt  pro- 
duce. 
Of  BO  great  charges,  and  so  little  use, 
(Bear  witness,  Heav'n,  with  what  reluc- 

tancy,) 
Her  hapless  innocence  I  doom  to  die."      ao 
He  said,  and  tears  the  conunon  grief  dis- 


Of  him  who  bade,  and  her  who  must  obey. 

Tet  Telethusa  still  persists,  to  find 
Fit  arguments  to  move  a  father's  mind; 
T'  extend  his  wishes  to  a  larger  scope. 
And  in  one  vessel  not  confine  his  hope. 
Lygdus  continues   hard:    her   time  drew 

near, 
And  she  her  heavy  load  could  scarcely 

bear; 


When  slumb'ring,  in  the  latter  shades  of 

night. 
Before  th'  approaches  of  returning  light,  30 
She  saw,  or  thought  she  saw,  before  her  bed, 
A  glorious  train,  and  Isis  at  their  head: 
Her  moonv  horns  were  on  her  forehead 

pWd, 
And  yellow  sheaves  her  shining  temples 

giac'd: 
A  miter,  for  a  crown,  she  wore  on  high; 
The  dog  and  dappled  bull  were  waiting  by; 
Osiris,  sought  along  the  banks  of  Nile; 
The  silent  god;  the  sacred  crooodile; 
And,  last,  a  long  procession  moving  on, 
With   timbrels,  that    assist    the    lab'ring 

moon.  40 

Her  slumbers  seem'd  dispelUd,  and,  broad 

awake. 
She  heard  a  voice   that    thus    distinctly 

spake: 
«  My  votary,  thy  babe  from  death  defend. 
Nor  fear  to  save  whatever  the  gods  will  send. 
Delude  with  art  thy  husband's  dire  de-  ^ 

cree: 
When  danger  calls,  repose  thy  trust  on 

me; 
And  know  thou  hast  not  served  a  thank- 
less deity." 
This  promise  made,  with  night  the  g^dess 

fled: 
With  joy  the  woman  wakes,  and  leaves  her 

bed; 
Devoutly  lifts  her  spotless  hands  on  high,  50 
And  prays  the  pow  rs  their  gift  to  ral^. 
Now  grinding  pains  proceed  to  bearing 

throes. 
Till  its  own  weight  the  burden  did  disclose. 
'T  was  of  the  t^uteous  kind,  and  brought 

to  light 
With  secrecy,  to  shun  the  father's  sight. 
Th'  indulgent  mother  did  her  care  employ, 
And  pass'd  it  on  her  husband  for  a  boy. 
The  nurse  was  conscious  of  the  fact  alone; 
The  father  paid  his  vows  as  for  a  son; 
And  caU'd  him  Iphis,  by  a  conmion  name  60 
Which  either  sex  with  equal  right  may 

claim. 
Iphis    his    grandsire  was;    the  wife  was 

pleasd. 
Of  half  the  fiaud  by  fortune's  favor  eas'd: 
The  doubtful  name  was  us'd  without  deceit. 
And  truth  was  cover'd  with  a  pious  cheat. 
The  habit  shew'd  a  boy,  the  beauteous  face 
With    manly   fierceness    mingled    female 

grace. 
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Now  thirteen  years  of  age  were  swiftly 

run, 
When  the  fond  father  thought  the  time 

drew  on 
Of  settling  in  the  world  his  only  son.    70 
lanthe  was  his  choice;  so  wondrous  fair, 
Her  form  alone  with  Iphis  could  compare: 
A  neighbor's  daughter  of  his  own  degree, 
And  not  more  blest  with  fortune's  goods 

than  he. 
They  soon  espous'd;  for  they  with  ease 

were  join'd, 
Who  were  before  contracted  in  the  mind: 
Their  age  the  same,  their  inclinations  too; 
And,  bred  together,  in  one  school  they  grew. 
Thus,  fatally  dispos'd  to  mutual  fires. 
They  felt,  before  they  knew,  the  same  de- 
sires. 80 
Equal  their  fiame,  unequal  was  their  care; 
One  lov'd  with  hope,  one  languish'd  in  despair. 
The  maid  accus'd  the  ling'ring  days  alone; 
For  whom  she  thought  a  man,  she  thought 

her  own. 
But  Iphis  bends  beneath  a  greater  grief; 
As  fiercely  bums,  but  hopes  for  no  relief. 
EVn  her  despair  adds  fuel  to  her  fire: 
A  maid  with  madness  does  a  maid  desire. 
And,  scarce  refraining   tears:   ''Alas!'' 

said  she, 
**  What  issue  of  my  love  remains  for  me  !  90 
How  wild  a  passion  works  within  my  breast ! 
With  what  prodigious  flames  am  I  possess'd ! 
Could  I  the  care  of  Providence  deserve, 
HeaVumust  destroy  me,  if  it  would  preserve. 
And  that 's  my  fate,  or  sure  it  would  have  sent 
Some  usual  evil  for  my  punishment; 
Not  this  unkindly  curse,  to  rage  and  bum. 
Where  nature  shews  no  prospect  of  return. 
Nor  cows  for  cows  consume  with  fruitless  fire ; 
Nor  mares,  when  hot,  their  fellow-mares 

desire:  100 

The  father  of  the  fold  supplies  his  ewes; 
The  stag  through  secret  woods  his  hind 

pursues; 
Andbiras  for  mates  the  males  of  their  own 

species  choose. 
Her  f eniales  Nature  guards  from  female 

fiame. 
And  joins  two  sexes  to  preserve  the  same: 
Would  I  were  nothing,  or  not  what  I  am  f , 
Crete,  fam'd  for  monsters,  wanted  of  her 

store. 
Till  my  new  love  produc'donemonster  more. 
The  daughter  of  the  Sun  a  bull  desir*d, 
And  yet,  ev'n  then,  a  male  a  female  fir'd:  no 


Her  passion  was  extravagantly  new. 
But  mine  is  much  the  madder  of  the  two. 
To  things  impossible  she  was  not  bent, 
But  foimd  the  means  to  compass  her  intent 
To  cheat  his  eyes  she  took  a  oifferent  shape; 
Yet  still  she  gain'd  a  lover,  and  a  leap. 
Should  all  the  wit  of  all  the  world  conspire, 
Should  Dsedalus  assist  my  wild  desire. 
What  art  can  make  me  able  to  enjoy. 
Or  what  can  change  lanthe  to  a  boy  ?     130 
Extinguish  then  thy  passion,  hopeless  maid, 
And  recollect  thy  reason  for  thy  aid. 
Enow  what  thou  art,  and  love  as  nuudens 

ought, 
And  drive  these  golden  wishes  from  thy 

thought. 
Thou  canst  not  hope  thy  fond  desires  to 

gain; 
Where  hope  is  wanting,  wishes  are  in  vain. 
**  And  yet  no  guards  against  our  joys  con- 
spue; 
No  jealous  husband  hinders  our  desire: 
My  parents  are  propitious  to  my  wish. 
And  she  herself  consenting  to  the  bliss.  130 
All  things  concur  to  prosper  our  design; 
All  things  to  prosper  any  love  but  mine. 
And  yet  I  never  can  enjoy  the  fair; 
'T  is  past  the  pow'r  of  Ileav'n  to  grant  mj 

pray'r. 
Heav'nhas  been  kind,  as  far  as  Heav'n  can  be ; 
Our  parents  with  our  own  desires  agree; 
But  Nature,  stronger  than  the  gods  above, 
Refuses  her  assistance  to  my  love; 
She  sets  the  bar  that  causes  all  my  pain: 
One  gift  refus'd  makes  all  their  bounty  vain. 
And  now  the  happy  day  is  just  at  hand,  141 
To  bind  our  hearts  in  Hymen's  holy  band  — 
Our  hearts,  but  not  our  bodies :  thus,  accurst, 
In  midst  of  water  I  complain  of  thirst. 
Why  com'stthou,  Juno,  to  these  barren  rites, 
To  bless  a  bed  defrauded  of  delights  ? 
Or  why  should  Hymen  lift  his  torch  on  high, 
To  see  two  brides  in  cold  embraces  lie  ?  " 
Thus  love-sick   Iphis  her  vain  passion 

mourns: 
With  equal  ardor  fair  lanthe  bums,        150 
Invoking  Hymen's  name,  and  Juno's  pow'r» 
To  speed  &e  work,  and  haste  the  happy 

hour. 
She  hopes,  while  Telethusa  fears  the  day, 
And  strives  to  interpose  some  new  delay: 
Now  feigns  a  sickness,  now  is  in  a  fright 
For  this  bad  omen,  or  that  boding  sight. 
But  havin^r  done  whate'er  she  could  devise, 
And  emptied  all  her  magazine  of  lies. 
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The  time  approaoh'd;  the  next  ensuing  day 
The  fatal  secret  must  to  light  betray.  160 
Then  Telethusa  had  recourse  to  pray'r, 
She  and  her  daiu;hter  with  dishevel  d  hair; 
Trembling  with  lext,  great  Isis  they  ador'd, 
Embrao'd  her  altar,  and  her  aid  implor'd: 
**  Fair  queen,  whodost  on  fruitfulEgypt 

snule. 
Who  sway'st  the  scepter  of  the  Pharian 

isle, 
And  se  Vnf old  falls  of  disemboguing  Nile ;  ^ 
Believe,  in  this  our  last  distress,"  she  said, 
**  A  suppliant  mother,  and  a  mournful  maid. 
Thou,  goddess,  thou  wert  present  to  my 

sight;  170 

Reveal'd  I  saw  thee,  by  thy  own  fair  light: 
I  saw  thee  in  my  dream,  as  now  I  see. 
With  all  thy  marks  of  awful  majesty, 
The   glorious  train    that  compass'd   thee 

around; 
And  heard  the  hollow  timbrel's  holy  sound. 
Thy  words  I  noted,  which  I  still  retain; 
Let  not  thy  sacred  oracles  be  vain. 
That  Iphis  lives,  that  I  myself  am  free 
From  shame  and  punishment,  I  owe  to  thee. 
On  thy  protection  all  our  hopes  depend:  180 
Thy  counsel  sav'd  us,  let  thy  pow'r  defend." 
Uer  tears  pursued  her  words,  and,  while 

she  spoke. 
The  g^dess  nodded,  and  her  altar  shook: 
The  temple  doors,  as  with  a  blast  of  wind. 
Were  heard  to  clap;  the  lunar  horns  that 

bind 
The  brows  of  Isis  cast  a  blaze  aroand; 
The  trembling  timbrel  made  a  murm'ring 

sound. 
Some  hopes  these  happy  omens  did  impart; 
Fortii  went    the  mother  with   a  beating 

heart. 
Not  much  in  fear,  nor  fully  satisfied;       190 
But  Iphis  followed  with  a  larger  stride: 
The  whiteness  of  her  skin  forsook  her  face, 
Her  looks  emboldened  with  an  awful  grace; 
Her   features  and  her   strength  together 

grew. 
And  her  long  hair  to  curling  locks  with- 
drew. 
Her    sparkling    eyes    with    manly    vigor 

shone; 
Big  was  her  voice,  audacious  was  her  tone. 
The  latent  parts,  at  length  reveaVd,  began 
To   shoot,   and   spread,  and   burnish  into 

man.  199 

The  maid  becomes  a  youth ;  no  more  delay 
Your  vows,  but  look,  and  confidently  pay. 


Their  gifts  the  parents  to  the  temple  bear; 
The  votive  tables  this  inscription  wear: 
<<  Iphis,  the  man,  has  to  the  goddess  paid 
The  vows  that  Iphis  offer'd  when  a  maid.'* 
Now  when  the  star  of  day  had  shewn 

his  face, 
Venus  and  Juno  with  their  presence  g^race 
The  nuptial  rites;  and.  Hymen  from  above 
Descending  to  complete  their  happy  love. 
The  gods  of  marriage  lend  their  mutual 

aid,  210 

And  the  warm  youth  enjoys  the  lovely 

maid. 
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GALATEA  RELATES  THE  STORY 

Aois,    the    lovely    youth,    whose    loss    I 

mourn. 
From   Faunus  and   the   nymph  Symethis 

bom. 
Was  both  his  parents' pleasure;  but  to  me 
Was  all  that  love  coula  make  a  lover  be. 
The  gods  our  minds  in  mutual  bands  did 

join; 
I  was  his  only  joy,  as  he  was  mine. 
Now  sixteen  summers  the  sweet  youth  had 

seen. 
And  doubtful  down  began  to  shade  his 

chin; 
When  Polyphemus  first  disturb'd  our  joy, 
And  lov'd  me  fiercely,  as  I  loVd  the  boy.  10 
Ask  not  which   passion   in  my  soul  was 

high'r. 
My  last  aversion,  or  my  first  desire: 
Nor  this  the  greater  was,  nor  that  the  less; 
Both  were  alike,  for  both  were  in  excess. 
Thee,  Venus,  thee,  both  heav'n  and  earth 

obey; 
Immense  thy  pow'r,  and  boundless  is  thy 

sway. 
The  Cyclops,  who  defied  th'  ethereal  throne. 
And  thought  no  thunder  louder  than  his 

own; 
The  terror  of  the  woods,  and  wilder  far 
Than  wolves  in  plains,  or  bears  in  forests 

are;  20 

Th'  inhuman  host,  who  made  his  bloody 

feasts 
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On  mangled  members  of    his    bntcher'd 

gnestS) 
Yet  felt  the  force  of  love  and  fierce  desire, 
And  burnt  for  me  with  unrelenting  fire: 
Forgot  his  caverns,  and  his  woolly  care;  ^ 
Assum'd  the  softness  of  a  lover's  air;        I 
And  comb'd,  with  teeth  of  rakes,  his  [ 
rugged  hair.  J 

Now  with  a  crooked  scythe  his  beard  he 

sleeks, 
And  mows  the   stubborn    stubble  of  his 

cheeks; 
Now  in  the  crystal  stream  he  looks,  to  try 
His  simagres,  and  rolls  his  glaring  eye.    31 
His  cruelty  and  thirst  of  blood  are  lost, 
And  ships  securely  sail  along  the  coast. 

The  prophet  Telemus  (arriv'd  by  chance 
Where   Etna's   summits  to  the  sea's  ad- 
vance. 
Who  mark'd  the  tracts  of  every  bird  that 

flew, 
And  sure  presages  from  their  flying  drew) 
Foretold  tiie  Cyclops  that  Ulysses'  hand 
In  his  broad  eye  should  thrust  a  flaming 

brand. 
The  giant,  with  a  scornful  grin,  replied:  40 
''Vain  augur,  thou  hast  falsely  prophesied; 
Already  Lfove  his  flaming  brand  has  toss'd; 
Looking  on  two  fair  eyes,  my  sight  I  lost." 
Thus,  wam'd  in  vain,  with  stidking  pace 

he  strode, 
And  stamp'd  the  margin  of  the  briny  flood 
With  heavy  steps;  and,  weary,  sought  again 
The  cool  retirement  of  his  gloomy  den. 
A  promontory,  sharp'ning  by  degrees. 
Ends  in  a  wedge,  and  overlooks  the  seas; 
On  either  side,  below,  the  water  flows:     50 
This  airy  walk  the  giant  lover  chose. 
Here  on  the  midst  he  sate;  his  flocks,  unled. 
Their  shepherd  follow'd,  and  securely  fed. 
A  pine  so  burly,  and  of  length  so  vast. 
That  sailing  ships  requir'd  it  for  a  mast. 
He  wielded  for  a  staff,  his  steps  to  guide; 
But  laid  it  by,  his  whistle  while  he  tried. 
A  hundred  reeds,  of  a  prodigious  growth, 
Scarce  made  a  pipe  proportion'd  to  his 

mouth; 
Which  when  he   gave  it  wind,  the   rocks 
around,  60 

And  wat'ry  plains,  the  dreadful  hiss  re- 
sound. 
I  heard  the  ruffian  shepherd  rudely  blow, 
Where,  in  a  hollow  cave,  I  sat  below; 
On  Acis'  bosom  I  my  head  reclin'd; 
And  still  preserve  the  poem  in  my  mind. 


<<  O  lovely  Gralatea,  whiter  far 
Than  falling  snows  and  rising  lilies  are; 
More  flow'ry  than  the  meads,  as  crystal 

bright; 
Erect  as  tdders,  and  of  equal  height;         69 
More  wanton  than  a  kid;  more  sleek  thy  skin 
Than  orient  shells  that  on  the  shores  are  seen; 
Than  apples  fairer,  when  the  boughs  they 

Pleasing  as  winter  suns  or  summer  shade; 
More  grateful  to  the  sight  than  goodly  plains; 
And  softer  to  the  tou^  than  down  of  swans, 
Or  curds  new  tum'd;  and  sweeter  to  the 

*  taste 
Than  swelling  grapes  that  to  the  vintage 

haste; 
More  clear  than  ice,  or  running  streams,  that 

stray 
Thro'  garden  plots,  but  ah  f  more  swift  than 

they. 
**  Yet,  Galatea,  harder  to  be  broke    80 
Than  bullocks,  unreclaim'd  to  bear  the 

yoke; 
And  far  more  stubborn  than  the  knotted 

oak: 
Like  sliding  streams,  impossible  to  hold; 
Like  them  fallacious;  like  their  fountaniB, 

cold; 
More  warping  than  the  willow,  to  decline 
My  warm  embrace;  more  brittle  than  the 

vine; 
Immovable,  and  fix'd  in  thy  disdain; 
Rough  as  these  rocks,  and  of  a  harder  grain; 
More  violent  than  is  the  rising  flood;        89 
And  the  prais'd  peacock  is  not  half  so  proud; 
Fierce  as  the  fire,  and  sharp  as  thistles  are; 
And  more  outrageous  than  a  mother  bear; 
Deaf  as  the  billows  to  the  vows  I  make; 
And  more  revengeful  than  a  trodden  snake; 
In  swiftness  fleeter  than  the  flying  hind. 
Or  driven  tempests,  or  the  driving  wind: 
All  other  faults  with  patience  I  can  bear; 
But  swiftness  is  the  vice  I  only  fear. 
"  Yet,  if  you  knew  me  well,  you  would 

not  shun 
My  love,  but  to  my  wish'd  embraces  mn; 
Would  languish  in  your  turn,  and  court  my 

stay  101 

And  much  repent  of  your  unwise  delay. 

"  My  palace,  in  the  living  rock,  is  made ' 
By  Nature's  hand;  a  spacious  pleasing 

shade. 
Which  neither  heat  can  pierce,  nor  cold 

invade. 
My  garden  fiU'd  with  fruits  you  may  behold] 
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And  grapes  in  dusters,  imitating  gold; 
Some  blushing  bunches  of  a  purple  hue: 
And  these,  and  tho6e,are  all  reserv'd  foryou. 
Red  strawberries,  in  shades,  expecting  stand, 
Proud  to  be  gathered  by  so  white  a  lumd.  m 
Autumnal  cornels  latter  fruit  provide. 
And  plums,  to  tempt  you,  turn  their  glossy 

side; 
Not  those  of  common  kinds,  but  such  alone 
As  in  Phseacian  orchards  might  have  grown; 
Nor  chestnuts  shall  be  wanting  to  your  food, 
Nor  garden  fruits,  nor  wildings  of  the  wood ; 
The  laden  boughs  for  you  alone  shall  bear; 
And  yours  shaU  be  the  product  of  the  year. 
**  The  flocks  you  see,  are  all  my  own, 

beside  lao 

The  rest  that  wv>ods  and  winding  valleys 

hide, 
And  those  that  folded  in  the  caves  abide. 
Ask  not  the  numbers  of  my  growing  store; 
Who  knows  how  many,  knows  he  has  no 

more. 
Nor  will  I  praise  my  cattle;  trust  not  me. 
But  judge  yourself,  and  pass  your  own 

decree: 
Behold  their  swelling  dugs;   the  sweepy 

weight 
Of  ewes  that  sink  beneath  the  milky  freight; 
In  the  warm  folds  their  tender  lambkins  lie, 
Apart  from  kids  that  call  with  human  cry. 
New  milk  in  nut^-brown  bowls  is  duly  serv  d 
For  daOy  drink;  the  rest  for  cheese  reserv'd. 
Nor  are  these  household  dainties  aU  my ' 

store:  133 

The  fields  and  forests  will  afford  us  more ; 
The  deer,  the  hare,  the  goat,  the  salvage 

hoax. 

All  sorts  of  ven'son;  and  of  birds  the  best, 
A  pair  of  turtles  taken  from  the  nest. 
I  walk'd  the  mountains,  and  two  cubs  I  found, 
Whose  dam  had  left'emon  the  naked  ground. 
So  like,  that  no  distinction  could  be  seen;  140 
So  pretty,  they  were  presents  for  a  queen; 
Ana  so  they  shall:  I  took  'em  both  away; 
And  keep,  to  be  companions  of  your  play. 
''O  raise,  fair  nymph,  your  beauteous 

face  above 
The  waves;  nor  scorn  my  presents,  and  my 

love: 
Come,  Galatea,  oome,  and  view  my  face; 
I  late  beheld  it  in  the  wat'ry  glass, 
And  found  it  lovelier  than  I  f ear'd  it  was. 
Surv^  my  towering  stature,  and  my  size. 
Not  JoyQf  the  Jove  you  dream  that  rules 

the  skies,  150 


1 

S.J 


Bears  such  a  bulk,  or  is  so  largely  spread. 
My  locks,  the  plenteous  harvest  01  my  head. 
Hang  o'er  my  manly  face;  and,  dangling 

down. 
As  with  a  shady  grove  my  shoulders  crown. 
Nor  think,  because  my  limbs  and  body  bear 
A  thickset  underwood  of  bristling  hair. 
My  shape  deform'd:  what  fouler  sight  can 

be 
Than  the  bald  branches  of  a  leafless  tree  ? 
Foul  is  the  steed,  without  a  flowing  mane; 
And  birds,  without  their  feathers,  and  their 

train.  160 

Wool  decks  the  sheep;  and  man  receives  a 

grace 
From  bushy  limbs,  and  from  a  bearded  face. 
My  forehead  with  a  single  eye  is  fill'd, 
Bound  as  a  ball,  and  ample  as  a  shield. 
The  glorious  lamp  of  heav'n,the  radiant  sun. 
Is  Nature's  eye;  and  she 's  content  with  one. 
Add,  that  my  father  sways  your  seas,  and  I, 
Like  you,  am  of  the  wat  ry  family. 
I  make  you  his,  in  making  you  my  own; 
You  I  adore,  and  kneel  to  vou  alone:       170 
Jove,  with  his  fabled  thunder,  I  despise, 
And  only  fear  the  lightning  of  your  eyes. 
Frown  not,  fair  nymph;  yet  I  could  bear  to 

be 
Disdain'd,  if  others  were  disdain'd  with  me. 
But  to  repulse  the  Cyclops,  and  prefer 
The  love  of  Acis,  heav'ns  !  I  cannot  bear. 
But  let  the  stripling  please  himself;  nay 

more. 
Please  you,  tlio*  that's  the  thing  I  most 

abhor; 
The  boy  shall  find,  if  e'er  we  cojpe  in  fight. 
These  giant  limbs  endued  with  giant  might. 
His  livmg  bowels,  from  his  bel^  torn,     181 
And  scatter'd  limbs,  shall  on  the  flood  be 

borne: 
Thy  flood,   ungrateful  nymph;    and  fate 

shall  find 
That  way  for  thee  and  Acis  to  be  join'd. 
For  O  !  I  bum  with  love,  and  thy  disdain 
Augments  at  once  my  passion  and  my  pain. 
Translated  Etna  flames  within  my  heart, 
And    thou,   inhuman,   wilt    not    ease   my 

smart." 
Lamenting  thus  in  vain,  he  rose,   and 

strode 
With    furious    paces   to   the    neighb'ring 

wood.  190 

Restless  his  feet,  distracted  was  his  walk; 
Mad  were  his  motions,  and  confus'd  his 
talk: 
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Mad  as  the  vauqnish'd  bull,  when  forc'd  to 

yield 
His  lovely  mistress,  and  forsake  the  field. 
Thus  far    unseen  I   saw:    when,  fatal 

chance 
His  looks  directing,  with  a  sudden  glance, 
Acis  and  I  were  to  his  sight  betray 'd; 
Where,    naught    suspecting,  we    securely 

play'd. 
From  his  wide  mouth  a  bellowing  cry  he 

cast: 
**  I  see,  I  see;  but  this  shall  be  your  last." 
A  roar  so  loud  made  Etna  to  rebound;    201 
And  all  the  Cyclops  labor'd  in  the  sound. 
Affrighted  with  his  monstrous  voice,  I  fled. 
And  in  the  neighboring  ocean  plunged  my 

head. 
Poor  Acis  tum'd  his  back,  and:  "  Help," 

he  cried, 
*<  Help,  Galatea  !  help,  my  parent  gods. 
And  taike  me  dying  to  your  deep  abodes  !  " 
The  Cyclops  followed;  but  he  sent  before 
A  rib,  which  from  the  living  rock  he  tore: 
Tho'  but   an  angle  reach'd    him  of  the 

stone,  a  10 

The  mighty  fragment  was  enough  alone 
To  crush  all  Acis;  't  was  too  late  to  save, 
But  what  the  fates  allow'd  to  give,  I  gave: 
That  Acis  to  his  lineage  should  return; 
And  roll,  among  the  river  gods,  his  urn. 
Straight  issued  from  the  stone  a  stream  of 

blood. 
Which  lost  the  purple,  mingling  with  the 

flood. 
Then  like  a  troubled  torrent  it  appeared: 
The  torrent,  too,  in  little  space  was  clear'd. 
The  stone  was  cleft,  and  thro'  the  yawning 

chink  220 

New  reeds  arose,  on  the  new  river's  brink. 
The  rock,  from  out  its  hollow  womb,  dis- 
closed 
A  sound  like  water  in  its  course  oppos'd: 
When  (wondrous  to  behold)  full  in   the 

flood 
Up  starts  a  youth,  and  navel  high  he  stood. 
Horns  from  his  temples  rise;  and  either 

horn 
Thick  wreaths  of  reeds  (his  native  growth) 

adorn. 
Were  not  his  stature  taller  than  before, 
His  bulk  augmented,  and  his  beauty  more. 
His  color  blue,  for  Acis  he  might  pass:   230 
And  Acis  chang'd  into  a  stream  he  was. 
But  mine  no  more;  he  rolls  along  the  plains 
With  rapid  motion,  and  his  name  retains. 


SONG  TO  A  FAIR   YOUNG   LADY 

GOING  OUT  OF  THE  TOWN  IN  THE  SPRING 


Ask  not  the  cause,  why  sullen  Spring 
So  long  delays  her  flow'rs  to  bear; 

Why  warbling  birds  forget  to  sing, 
And  winter  storms  invert  the  year. 

Chloris  is  gone,  and  fate  provides 

To  make  it  spring  where  she  resides. 

II 
Chloris  is  gone,  the  cruel  fair: 

She  cast  not  back  a  pitying  eye; 
But  left  her  lover  in  despair. 

To  sigh,  to  languish,  a!nd  to  die.  10 

,Ah,  how  can  those  fair  eyes  endure 
To  give  the  wounds  they  will  not  onre  ! 

m 

Great  God  of  Love,  why  hast  thou  made 
A  face  that  can  all  hearts  command^ 

That  all  religions  can  invade. 

And  change  the  laws  of  ev'ry  land  ? 

Where  thou  hadst  plac'd  such  pow'r  before, 

Thou  shouldst  have  made  her  merey  moie. 

IV 

When  Chloris  to  the  temple  comes, 

Adoring  crowds  before  her  fall:  ao 

She  can  restore  the  dead  from  tombs. 
And  ev'ry  life  but  mine  recall. 

I  only  am  by  Love  design'd 

To  be  the  victim  for  mankind. 


VENI   CREATOR  SPIRITUS 

TRANSLATED  IN   PARAPHRASE 

Creator  Spirit,  by  whose  aid 

The  world's  foundations  first  were  laid. 

Come  visit  ev'ry  pious  mind; 

Come  pour  thy  joys  on  humankind; 

From  sin  and  sorrow  set  us  free, 

And  make  thy  temples  worthy  thee. 

O  source  of  uncreated  light. 
The  Father's  promis'd  Paraclite  ! 
Thrice  holy  fount,  thrice  holy  fire. 
Our  hearts  with  heav'nly  love  ins^nre;     v 
Come,  and  thy  sacred  unction  bring 
To  sanctify  us,,  while  we  sing  ! 

Plenteous  of  grace,  descend  from  high. 
Rich  in  thy  sev'nfold  energy. 
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Thou  strength  of  his  almighty  hand, 
Whose  pow'r  does  heay'n  and  earth  com- 
mand I 
Proceeding  Spirit,  our  defense,  1 

Who    dost    the   gifts   of    tongues    dis-  I 
pense,  | 

And  crown'st  thy  gift  with  eloquence  !     J 

Refine  and  purge  our  earthy  parts;       ao 
But,  0,  inflame  and  fire  our  hearts  ! 
Onr  frailties  help,  our  vice  control, 
Submit  the  senses  to  the  soul; 
And  when  rebellious  they  are  grown. 
Then  lay  thy  hand,  and  hold  'em  down. 

Chase  from  our  minds  th'  infernal  foe, 
And  peace,  the  fruit  of  love,  bestow; 
And  lest  our  feet  should  step  astray. 
Protect  and  guide  us  in  the  way. 

Make  us  eternal  truths  receive,  30 

And  practice  aU  that  we  believe: 
Give  us  thyself,  that  we  may  see 
The  Father  and  the  Son,  by  thee. 

Immortal  honor,  endless  fame. 
Attend  th'  Almighty  Father's  name: 
The  Savior  Son  be  glorified. 
Who  for  lost  man's  redemption  died; 
And  equal  adoration  be, 
Etemu  Paraclete,  to  thee. 


RONDELAY 


Chloe  found  Amyntas  lying. 
All  in  tears,  upon  the  plam; 

Sighing  to  himself,  and  crying: 
"  Wretched  I,  to  love  in  vain  ! 

Eias  me,  dear,  before  my  dying; 
Kiss  me  once,  and  ease  my  pain  t  " 

n 

Sighing  to  himself,  and  crying: 
^  Wretched  I,  to  love  in  vam  ! 

Ever  scorning,  and  denying 
To  reward  your  faithful  swain; 

Kiss  me,  dear,  before  my  dying; 
Kiss  me  once,  and  ease  my  pain. 

Ill 

**  Ever  scorning,  and  denying 

To  reward  your  faithful  swain."  — 
Chloe,  laughing  at  his  crying. 

Told  him  that  he  lov'din  vain.  — 
**  Kiss  me,  dear,  before  my  dying; 

Kiss  me  once,  and  ease  my  pain." 


IV 

Chloe,  laughing  at  his  coring, 
Told  lum  that  he  lov'd  in  vain; 

But  repenting,  and  complying, 
When  he  kus'd,  she  kiss'd  again: 

Kiss'd  him  up  before  his  dying; 
Kiss'd  lum  up,  and  eas'd  his  pain. 


THE  LAST  PARTING  OF  HECTOR 
AND  ANDROMACHE 

FROM   THE  SIXTH   BOOK   OF  HOMER'S 
ILIADS 

ARGUMENT 

Hector,  returning  from  the  field  of  battle,  to 
visit  Helen  his  sister-in-law,  and  his  brother 
Paris,  who  had  fought  unsuoceasfnlly  hand 
to  hand  with  Menelaqs,  from  thence  goes  to 
his  own  palace  to  see  his  wife  Andromache, 
and  his  infant  son  Astyanaz.  The  descrip- 
tion of  that  interview  is  the  subject  of  this 
translation. 

Thus  having  said,  brave  Hector  went  to 

His  virtuous  wife,  the  fair  Andromache. 
He  found  her  not  at  home;  for  she  wasi 

gone,  I 

Attended  by  her  maid  and  infant  son,       | 
To  climb  the  steepy  tow'r  of  Ilion:  J 

From  whence,  with  heavy  heart,  she  might 

survey 
The  bloody  business  of  the  dreadful  dav. 
Her  mournful  eyes  she  cast  around  the  plain, 
And  sought  the  lord  of  her  desires  in  vain. 
But  he,  who  thought  his  peopled  palace 

bare,  10 

Wheif  she,  his  only  comfort,  was  not  there. 
Stood  in  the  gate,  and  ask'd  of  ev'ry  one. 
Which  way  she  took,  and  whither  she  was 

gone; 
If  to  the  court,  or,  with  his  mother's  train, 
In  long  procession  to  Minerva's  fane. 
The  servants  answer'd,  neither  to  the  court, 
Where  Priam's  sons  and  daughters  did  re- 
sort. 
Nor  to  the  temple  was  she  gone,  to  move 
With   prayers   the   blue-ey'd    progeny  of 

Jove; 
But,  more  solicitous  for  him  alone,  20 

Than  all  their  safety,  to  the   tow'r  was 

gone. 
There  to  survey  the  labors  of  the  field, 
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Where  the  Greeks  conquer,  and  the  Tro- 
jans yield; 
Swiftly  she    passed,   with  fear   and  fury 

wild; 
The  nurse  went  lagging  after  with  the  child. 
This  heard,  the  noble  Hector  made  no 

Th'  admiring  throng  divide  to  give  him 

way; 
He  pass'd  thro'  every  street  by  which  he 

came, 
And  at  the  gate   he   met   the    mournful 

dame. 
His  wife   beheld  him,  and  with  eager 

pace  30 

Flew  to  his  arms,  to  meet  a  dear  embrace: 
His  wife,  who  brought  in  dow'r  Cilicia's 

crown. 
And  in  herself  a  greater  dow'r  alone; 
Action's  heir,  who  on  the  woody  plain 
Of  Hippoplacus  did  in  Thebe  reign. 
Breathless  she  flew,  with  joy  and  passion 

wild; 
The  nurse  came   lagging  after  with  her 

child. 
The  royal  babe  upon  her  breast  was  laid. 
Who,  like  the  morning  star,  his  beams  dis- 

play'd. 
Scamandrius  was  his  name,  which  Hector 

gave,  40 

From  that  fair  flood  which  Ilion's  wall  did 

lave; 
But  him  Astyanax  the  Trojans  call, 
From  his  great  father,  who  defends  the  wall. 

Hector  beheld  him  with  a  silent  smile; 
His  tender  wife  stood  weeping  by,  the  while: 
Press'd  in  her  own,  his  warlike  hand  she 

took, 
Then  sigh'd,  and  thus  prophetically  spoke: 
"  Thy  dauntless  heart,  (which  I  foresee 

too  late,) 
Too  daring  man,  will  urge  thee  to  thy  fate: 
Nor  dost  thou  pity,  with  a  parent's  mind,    50 
This  helpless  orphan,  whom  thou  leav'st 

behind; 
Nor  me,  th'  unhappy  partner  of  thy  bed. 
Who  must  in  triumph  by  the  Greeks  be 

led: 
They  seek  thy  life,  and,  in  unequal  fight, 
With  many  will  oppress  thy  single  might: 
Better  it  were  for  miserable  me 
To  die,  before  the  fate  which  I  foresee. 
For  ah  f  what  comfort  can  the  world  be- 
queath 
To  Hector's  widow,  after  Hector's  death  ? 


"  Eternal  sorrow  and  perpetual  tears     60 
Began  my  youth,  and  will  conclude    my 

years: 
I  have  no  parents,  friends,  nor  brothers 

left; 
By  stern  Achilles  all  of  life  bereft. 
Then  when  the  walls  of  Thebes  he  o'er- 

threw. 
His  fatal  hand  my  royal  father  slew; 
He  slew  Action,  but  aespoU'd  him  not. 
Nor  in  his  hate  the  funeral  rites  forgot; 
Arm'd  as  he  was  he  sent  him  whole  below, 
And  reverenc'd  thus  the  manes  of  his  foe: 
A  tomb   he  rais'd;  the  mountain  nymphs 

around  70 

Enclos'd  with  planted  elms  the  holy  ground. 

*<My  sev'n  brave  brothers  in  one  fatal 

day 
To  Death's  dark  mansions  took  the  monm- 

ful  way, 
Slain  by  the  same  Achilles,  while  they  keep 
The  bellowing  oxen  and  the  bleating  sheep. 
My  mother,  who  the  royal  scepter  sway'd, 
Was  captive  to  the  cruel  victor  made, 
And  hither  led;  but,  hence  redeem'd  with 

gold. 
Her  native  oountnr  did  again  behold. 
And  but  beheld;  for  soon  Diana's  dart    80 
In  an  unhappy  chase  transfiz'd  her  heart 

*<  But  thou,  my  Hector,  art  thyself  alone 
My  parents,  brothers,  and  my  lord  in  one. 
O  kill  not  all  my  kindred  o'er  again,        1 
Nor  tempt  the  dangers  of    the  dusty 

plfun;  V 

But  in  this  tow'r,  for  our  defense,  re-  i 

main.  J 

Thy  wife  and  son  are  in  thy  ruin  lost: 
This  is  a  husband's  and  a  father's  post 
The   Scsean  gate  commands  the  plains 

below; 
Here  marshal  all  thy  soldiers  as  they 

go,  90 

And  hence  with  other  hands  repel  the 

foe. 

By  yon  wild  fig  tree  lies  their  chief  ascent, 
And  thither  all  their  pow'rs  are  daily  bent: 
The  two  Ajaces  have  I  often  seen, 
And  the  wrong'd  husband  of  the  Spartan 

queen; 
With  him  his  greater  brother;  and  with 

these 
Fierce  Diomede  and  bold  Meriones. 
Uncertain  if  by  augury,  or  chance. 
But  by  this  easy  rise  tiiey  all  advance: 
Guard  well  that  pass,  secure  of  all  bestde." 
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To  whom  the  noble  Heotor  thus  replied:  loi 

"  That  and  the  rest  are  in  my  daily  care; 

But,  should  I  shmi  the  dangers  of  the  war, 

Witii  soom  the  Trojans  would  reward  my 
pains. 

And  their  proud  ladies  with  their  sweep- 
ing trains. 

The  Grecian  swords  and  lances  I  can  bear; 

But  loss  of  honor  is  my  only  fear. 

Shall  Hector,  bom  to  war,  his  birthright 
yield; 

Belie  has  courage,  and  forsake  the  field  ? 

£arly  in  rugg^  arms  I  took  delight,       no 

And  still  ^ye  been  the  foremost  in  the 
fight: 

With  dangers  dearly  have  I  bought  re- 
nown, 

And  am    the    champion    of    my  father's 
crown. 
**  And  yet  my  mind  forebodes,  with  sure 
presage, 

That  Troy  shall  perish  by  the  Grecian  rage. 

The  fatal  day  draws  on,  when  I  must  fall. 

And  uniyersal  ruin  cover  all. 

Not  Troy  itself,  tho'  built  by  hands  divine, 

Nor  Priam,  nor  his  people,  nor  his  line, 

My  mother,  nor  my  brothers  of  renown,  no 

Whose  valor  yet  defends  th'  unhappy  town; 

Not  these,  nor  aU  their  fates  which  I  f ore- 


Aie  half  of  that  concern  I  have  for  thee. 

I  see,  I  see  thee  in  that  fatal  hour. 

Subjected  to  the  victor's  cruel  pow'r; 

Led  hence  a  slave  to  some  insulting  sword. 

Forlorn,  and  trembling  at  a  foreign  lord; 

A  spectacle  in  Ar|^,  at  the  loom, 

Gracing  with  Trojan  fights  a  Grecian  room; 

Or  from  deep  wells  the  living  stream  to 
take,  130 

And  on  thy  weary  shoulders  bring  it  back: 

While,  groaning  under  this  laborious  life, 

They  insolently  call  thee  Hector's  wife; 

Upbraid  thy  bondage  with  thy  huslMuid's 
name. 

And  from  my  glory  propagate  thy  shame. 

This  when  they  say,  thy  sorrows   will 
encrease 

With  anxious  thoughts  of  former  happi- 
ness; 

That  he  is  dead  who  could  thy  wrongs 
redress. 

But  I,  oppress'd  with  iron  sleep  before, 

Shall  hear  thy  unavailing  cries  no  more."  140 
He  said  — 

Then,  holding  forth  his  arms,  he  took  his  boy 


(The  pledge  of  love  and  other  hope  of  Troy). 
The  fearful  infant  tum'd  his  hcM  away, 
And  on  his  nurse's  neck  reclining  lay. 
His  unknown  father  shunning  with  aJEright, 
And  looking  back  on  so  uncouth  a  sight; 
Daunted  to  see  a  face  with  steel  o'erspread. 
And  his  high  plume  that  nodded  o'er  his 

head. 
His  sire  and  mother  smil'd  with  silent  joy, 
And  Hector  hasten'd  to  relieve  his  boy;  151 
Dismiss'dhis  bumish'd  helm,  that  shone  afar 
(The  pride  of  warriors,  and  the  pomp  of 

war): 
Th'  illustrious  babe,  thus  reconcil'd,  he  took; 
Hugg'd  in  his  arms,  and  kiss'd,  and  thus  he 

spoke: 
"  Parent  of  gods  and  men,  propitious  Jove, 
And  you  bright  synod  of  the  pow'rs  above; 
On  this  my  son  your  gracious  gifts  bestow; 
Grant  him  to  live,  and  great  in  arms  to  grow; 
To  reign  in  Troy,  to  govern  with  renown. 
To  shield  the  people,  and  assert  the  crown: 
That,  when  hereafter  he  from  war  shall  come. 
And  bring  his  Trojans  peace  and  triumph 

home,  163 

Some  aged  man,  who  lives  this  act  to  see. 
And  who  in  former  times  remember'd  me. 
May  say  the  son  in  fortitude  and  fame 
Outgoes  the  mark,  and  drowns  his  father's 

name: 
That  at  these  words  his  mother  may  re- 

Jjoice, 
d  her  suffrage  to  the  public  voice." 
Thus  having  said,  170 

He  first  with  suppliant  hands  the  gods  ador'd. 
Then  to  the  mother's  arms  the  child  restor'd : 
With  tears  and  smiles  she  took  her  son,  and 

press'd 
Th'  illustrious  infant  to  her  fragrant  breast. 
He,  wiping  her  fair  eyes,  indulged  her  grief. 
And  eas'd  her  sorrows  with  this  last  relief: 
**  My  wife  and  mistress,  drive  thy  fears 
away. 
Nor  give  so  bad  an  omen  to  the  day: 
Think  not  it  lies  in  any  Grecian's  pow'r. 
To  take  my  life  before  the  fatal  hour.     180 
When  that  arrives,  nor  good  nor  bad  can 

fly 

Th'  irrevocable  doom  of  destiny. 
Return,  and  to  divert  thy  thoughts  at 

home, 
There  task  thy  maids,  and  exercise  the 

loom. 
Employed  in  works  that  womankind  be- 
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The  toils  of  war  and  feats  of  chivalry 
Belong  to  men,  and  most  of  all  to  me." 

At  this,  for  new  replies  he  did  not  stay, 
But  lac'd  his  crested  helm,  and  strode  away. 
His  lorely  consort  to  her  house  retum'd. 
And  lookmg  often  hack  in  silence  moum'd. 


Home  when  she  came,  her  secret  woe  she 
vents,  191 

And  fills  the  palace  with  her  loud  laments: 

Those  loud  laments  her  echoing  maids  re- 
store. 

And  Hector,  yet  alive,  as  dead  deplore. 
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PROLOGUE,  EPILOGUE,  AND 
SONGS  FROM  LOVE  TRIUM- 
PHANT 

OR,   NATURE   WILL  PREVAIL 

[This  tragi-oomedy,  Dryden's  last  play,  was 
produced  near  the  close  of  16&S,  or  early  in  1094 
(Malone,  I,  1,  219-217,  on  the  authority  of 
Motteuz's  Gentleman's  Journal ;  and  Letter  from 
Dryden  to  WaUhf  in  Soott-Saintsbury  edition, 
zviii,  189),  and  was  published  in  1694.  It  was 
a  failure  on  the  stage.] 

PROLOGUE 

SPOKEN  BY  MR.  BETTERTON 

As  when  some  treasurer  lays  down  the  stick, 
Warrants  are  sign'd  for  ready  money  thick, 
And  many  desperate  debentures  paid, 
Which  never  had  been,  had  his  lordship 

stay'd; 
So  now,  this  poet,  who  forsakes  the  stage. 
Intends  to  gratify  the  present  age. 
One  warrant  shall  be  sign'd  for  every  man; 
All  shall  be  wits  that  will,  and  beaux  that  can: 
Provided  still,  this  warrant  be  not  shown, 
And  ^ou  be  wits  but  to  yourselves  alone; 
Provided,  too,  you  rail  at  one  another,       n 
For  there 's  no  one  wit  will  allow  a  brother; 
Provided,  also,  that  you  spare  this  story. 
Damn  all  the  plays  that  e  er  shall  come  be- 
fore ye. 
If  one  by  clutnoe  prove  good  in  half  a  score, 
Let  that  one  pay  for  all,  and  damn  it  more. 
For  if  a  good  one  scape  among  the  crew,  ~ 
And  you  continue  judging  as  you 
Every  bad  play  will  hope  for  damning 
You  might  damn  this,  if  it  were  worth 
your  puns;  20 

Here 's  nothmg  you  will  like;  no  fustian 

scenes. 
And  nothing,  too,  of  —  you  know  what  he 
means. 


e  crew,  ^ 
do,  V 
ingtoo.J 


No  double-entendres,  which  you  sparks  allow, 
To  make  the  ladies  look  they  know  not  how; 
Simply  as  't  were,  and  knowing  both  to- 
gether, 
Seeming  to  fan  their  faces  in  cold  weather. 
But  here 's  a  story,  which  no  books  relate, 
Coin'd  from  our  own  old  poet's  addle-pate. 
The  fable  has  a  moral,  too,  if  sought;      1 
But  let  that  go;  for,  upon  second  thought,  > 
He  fears  but  few  come  hither  to  be  taught  J 
Yet  if  you  will  be  profited,  you  may;       33 
And  he  would  bribe  you  too,  to  like  his  play. 
He  dies,  at  least  to  us,  and  to  the  stage, 
And  what  he  has  he  leaves  this  noble  age. 
He  leaves  you,  first,  all  plays  of  his  inditing, 
The  whole  estate  which  he  has  got  by  writ- 
ing. 
The  beaux  ma^  think  this  nothing  but 

vain  praise; 
They'll  find  it  something,  the  testator 

says; 
For  half  their  love  is  made  from  scraps 
of  pkys.  40. 

To  his  worst  foes  he  leaves  his  honesty, 
That  they  may  thrive  upon 't  as  much  as  be. 
He  leaves  his  manners  to  the  roaring  boys, 
Who  come  in  drunk,  and  fill  the  house  with 

noise. 
He  leaves  to  the  dire  critics  of  his  wit, 
His  silence  and  contempt  of  all  they  writ 
To  Shakespeare's  critic,  he  bequeaths  the 

curse. 
To  find  his  faults,  and  yet  himself  make 

worse; 
A  precious  reader  in  poetic  schools,         49 
Who  by  his  own  examples  damns  bis  rules. 
Last,  for  tie  fair,  he  wishes  you  may  be, 
From  your  dull  critics,  the  lampooners,  free. 
Tho'  he  pretends  no  legacy  to  leave  you, 
An  old  man  may  at  least  good  wishes  give 

you. 
Your  beauty  names  the  play;  and  may  it 

prove. 
To  each,  an  omen  of  Triumphant  Love ! 
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EPILOGUE 

Now,  in  good  manners,  nothing  should  be 

said 
Against  this  play,  because  the  poet 's  dead. 
The  prologue  told  us  of  a  moral  here: 
Would  I  could  find  it  f  but  the  Devil  knows 

where. 
If  in  my  part  it  lies,  I  fear  he  means 
To  warn    us    of   the    sparks    behind   our 

scenes. 
For,  if  you  11  take  it  on  Dalinda's  word, 
'T  is  a  hard  chapter  to  refuse  a  lord. 
The  poet  might  pretend  this  moral  too, 
That,  when  a  wit  and  fool  together  woo,  10 
The  damsel  (not  to  break  an  ancient  rule) 
Should  leaye  the  wit,  and  take  the  wealthy 

fool. 
This  he  might  mean:  but  there  's  a  truth 

behind, 
And,  since  it  touches  none  of  all  our  kind 
But  masks  and  misses,  faith,  1 11  speak 

my  mind. 
What  if  he  taught  our  sex  more  cautious 

carriage, 
And  not  to   be  too  coming  before  mar- 
riage; 
For  fear  of  my  misfortune  in  the  play, 
A  kid  brought  home  upon  the.  wedding 

day? 
I  fear  there  are  few  Sanchos  in  the  pit,    to 
So  good  as  to  forgive,  and  to  forget; 
That  will,  like  him,  restore  us  into  favor. 
And  take  us  after  on  our  good  behavior. 
Few,  when  they  find  the  money-bag   is 

rent. 
Will  take  it  for  good  payment  on  content. 
But  in  the  telling,  there  the  difference  is. 
Sometimes  they  find  it  more  than  they  could 

wish. 
Therefore  be  wam'd,  you  misses  and  you 

masks. 
Look  to  your  hits,  nor  give  the  first  that 

asks. 
.  Tears,  sighs,  and  oaths,  no  truth  of  passion 

prove;  30 

True  settlement,  alone,  declares  true  love. 
For  him  that  weds  a  puss,  who  kept  her 

first, 
I  say  but  little,  but  I  doubt  the  worst. 
The  wife  that  was  a  cat  may  mind  her' 

house. 
And  prove  an  honest,  and  a  careful  spouse ; 
But,  faith,  I  would  not  trust  her  with  a 


SONGS 


SONG  OF  JEALOUSY 


What  state  of  life  can  be  so  blest 
As  love,  that  warms  a  lover's  breast  ? 
Two  souls  in  one,  the  same  desire 
To  grant  the  bliss,  and  to  require  ! 
But  if  in  heav'n  a  hell  we  find, 

T  is  all  from  thee, 
O  Jealousy  ! 

'T  is  all  from  thee, 
O  Jealousy  t 
Thou  tyrant,  lyrant  Jealousy,  10 

Thou  tyrant  of  the  mind  ! 

II 

All  other  ills,  tho'  sharp  they  prove,   * 
Serve  to  refine,  and  perfect  love: 
In  absence,  or  unkind  disdain. 
Sweet  Hope  relieves  the  lover's  pain. 
But,  ah !  no  cure  but  death  we  find, 

To  set  us  free 

From  Jealousy: 

O  Jealousy  f 
Thou  tyrant,  tyrant  Jealousy,  20 

Thou  tyrant  of  the  mind  f 

in 

False  in  thy  glass  all  objects  are. 
Some  set  too  near,  an^  some  too  ha; 
Thou  art  the  fire  of  endless  night. 
The  fire  that  bums  and  gives  no  light. 
All  torments  of  the  damn'd  we  find 

In  only  thee, 

O  Jealousy ! 
Thou  tyrant,  tyrant  Jealousy, 
Thou  tyrant  of  the  mind !  30 


II 

SONG  FOR  A  GIRL 
I 

Young  I  am,  and  yet  unskiU'd 
How  to  make  a  lover  yield; 
How  to  keep,  or  how  to  gain, 
When  to  love,  and  when  to  feign. 


Take  me,  take  me,  some  of  yon, 
While  I  yet  am  young  and  true; 
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Ere  I  can  my  soul  disenise, 

HeaTe  my  breasts,  and  roll  my  eyes. 


m 


Stay  not  till  I  learn  the  way. 
How  to  lie,  and  to  betray: 
He  that  has  me  first,  is  blest, 
For  I  may  deceive  the  rest. 


IV 


Conld  I  find  a  blooming  youth. 
Fall  of  love,  and  full  of  truth, 
Brisk,  and  of  a  jaimty  mien, 
I  should  long  to  be  fifteen. 


TO  MY  DEAR  FRIEND  MR. 
CONGREVE,  ON  HIS  COMEDY 
CALL'D  THE  DOUBLE-DEALER 

[This  play  by  CongreTe  was  first  acted  in 
NoYember,  1603  (Malone,  I,  1,  229;  on  the 
authority  of  Motteux's  Oentleman^s  Journal). 
Of  it  Ehryden  writes  as  follows  in  a  letter  to 
Walsh :  ''  His  [Congreye's]  Double  Dealer  is 
much  oensuid  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
Town:  and  is  defended  onely  by  the  best 
judges,  who,  you  know,  are  commonly  the 
fewest  yet  it  gets  ground  daily,  and  has  al- 
ready been  acted  Eight  times."  (Scott-Saints- 
bury  edition,  xviu,  189,  190.)  To  the  first 
edition  of  the  play,  published  in  1694,  he  pre- 
fixed the  following  fine  poem,  which  shows  his 
eritieal  appreciation  of  the  comedy  and  his 
perK>nal  affection  for  its  author.  Congreye 
fulfilled  the  charge  laid  upon  him  in  the  last 
lines,  by  editing  an  edition  of  Dryden's  dra- 
matic works,  published  in  1717.] 


Well  then,  the  promised  hour  is  come  at 

hist; 
The  present  age  of  wit  obscures  the  past: 
Strong  were  our  sires,  and  as  they  fought 

they  writ, 
Conquering  with  force  of  arms,  and  dint  of 

wit; 
Theirs  was  the  giant  race,  before  the  flood; 
And  thus,  when  Charles  retum'd,  our  em- 
pire stood. 
Like  Janus  he  the  stubborn  soil  manured. 
With  rules    of    husbandry   the    rankness 

cur*d; 
Tam'd  us  to  manners,  when  the  stage  was 

mde; 
And  boist'rous  English  wit  with  art  in- 

dued.  10 

Our  age  was  oultiTated  thus  at  length. 


But  what  we  gain'd  in  skill  we  lost  in 
streng^. 

Our  builders  were  with  want  of  genius 
curst; 

The  second  temple  was  not  like  the  first: 

Till  yon,  the  best  Vitruvius,  oome  at  length; 

Our  beauties  equal,  but  excel  our  strength. 

Firm  Doric  pillars  found  your  solid  base;  ^ 

The  fair  Corinthian  crowns  the  higher 
space: 

Thus  all  below  is  streng^,  and  all  above 
is  ^race. 

Li  easy  dialogue  is  Fletcher's  praise;        ^o 

He  moy'd  the  mind,  but  had  not  power  to 
raise. 

Great  Jonson  did  by  strength  of  judgment 
please; 

Yet,  doubling  Fletcher's  forcae,  he  wants 
his  ease. 

In  differing  talents  both  adom'd  their  age; 

One  for  the  study,  t'other  for  the  stage: 

But  both  to  Congreye  justly  shall  sub- 
mit, 

One  match'd  in  judgment,  both  o'ermatch'd 
in  wit. 

In  him  all  beauties  of  this  age  we  see, 

Etherege  his  courtship,  Southeme's  pu- 
rity. 

The  satire,  wit,  and  strength  of  Manly 
Wycherley.  30  J 

All    this    in    blooming    youth    you    have 
achiey'd. 

Nor  are  your  foil'd  contemporaries  griey'd. 

So  much  the  sweetness  of  your  manners 
move. 

We  cannot  enyy  yon,  because  we  love. 

Fabins  might  joy  in  Soipio,  when  he  saw 

A  beardless  consul  made  against  the  law; 

And  join  his  suffra^  to  the  votes  of  Rome, 

Tho'  he  with  Hanmbal  was  overcome. 

Thus  old  Romano  bow'd  to  Raphael's  fame, 

And  scholar  to  the  youth  he  taught  be- 
came. 40 
O  that  your  brows  my  laurel  had  sus- 
tained; 

Well    had    I    been  depos'd,  if    you   had 
reign'd ! 

The  father  had  descended  for  the  son; 

For  only  you  are  lineal  to  the  throne. 

Thus,   when  the  state    one    Edward  did 
depose, 

A  g^reater  Edward  in  his  room  arose. 

But  now,  not  I,  but  poetry  is  curst; 

For  Tom  the  Second  reigns  like  Tom  the 
First. 


TO   SIR  GODFREY  KNELLER 
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But  let  'em  not  mistake  my  patron's  part. 
Nor  call  his  charity  their  own  desert.        50 
Yet  this  I  prophesy:  thou  shalt  be  seen 
(Tho'  with    some    short    parenthesis  be- 
tween) 
High  on  the  throne  of  wit;  and,  seated 

there, 
Not  mine  —  that's  litUe  —  but  thy  laurel 

wear. 
Thy  first  attempt  an  early  promise  made; 
That  early  promise  this  has  more  than 

paid. 
So  bolcC  yet  so  judiciously  you  dare, 
That  your  least  praise  is  to  be  regular. 
Time,  place,  and  action,  may  with  pains  be 

wrought; 
But  genius  must  be  bom,  and  never  can  be 
taught.  60 

This  is  your  portion;  this  your  native 

store; 
Heav'n,  that  but  once  was  prodigal  be- 
fore, 
To  Shakespeare  gave  as  much;  she  could 
not  g^ve  him  more. 
Maintain  your  post:  that's  all  the  fame 
you  need; 
For  't  is  impossible  you  should  proceed. 
Already  I  am  worn  with  cares  and  age. 
And  just  abandoning  th'  ungrateful  stage; 
Unprofitably  kept  at  HeaVn's  expense, 
I  live  a  rent-charge  on  his  providence: 
But   you,   whom  ev'ry  Muse  and  Grace 
adorn,  70 

Whom  I  foresee  to  better  fortune  bom, 
Be  kind  to  my  remains;  and  O  defend. 
Against    your    judgment,    your    departed 

friend ! 
Let  not  the  insulting  foe  my  fame  pursue. 
But  shade  those  laurels  which  descend  to 

you; 
And  taJce  for  tribute  what  these  lines  ex- 
press: 
You  merit  more;  nor  could  my  love  do  less. 


TO   SIR  GODFREY   KNELLER 

[Early  in  1694  (see  letter  from  Dryden  to 
Walsh,  Scott-Saintsbury  edition,  xviii,  191) 
Tonaon  published  a  volume  entitled,  The  An- 
nual MisceUany  for  the  Year  1694,  being  the  Fourth 
Part  of  Misceuanif  Poeins,  which  is  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  Fourth  Miscellany.  To  this 
Dryden  contributed  only  a  translation  of  The 
Third  Book  of  Virgil's  Georgies  and  the  follow- 
ing episUe  To  Sir  Godfrey  Endler.    Among  the 


other  writers  for  the  volume  were  Addison, 
Gongreve,  Prior,  Dennis,  Yalden,  and  Charles 
Dryden,  Uie  poet's  son.  A  second  edition  of 
the  volume,  with  the  same  title,  but  with  many 
changes  in  the  contents,  appeared  in  1706 ;  and 
a  diud,  with  title-page  reading.  The  Fourth 
Part  of  Miscellany  Poems  .  .  .  Publish'd  by  Mr, 
Dryden,  and  with  further  changes  in  the  con- 
tents, in  1716.  Tonson  did  not  carry  out  his 
^an  of  an  Annual  Miscellany ,  perhaps  because 
Dryden,  now  busy  with  his  Virgil,  was  unable 
to  give  him  further  help.  A  fifth  part  of  the 
series  appeared,  however,  in  1704,  after  Dryden's 
death ;  and  a  sixth  in  1709 :  second  editi(»i8  of 
these  last  two  volumes  were  printed  in  1716. 

Dryden  reprinted  his  version  of  The  Third 
Book  of  VirgiVs  Georgies,  with  very  slight 
changes,  in  his  complete  Virgil,  It  is  ijieref ore 
omitted  at  this  i>oint. 

The  episUe  To  Sir  Godfrey  Kndler  was  prob- 
ably written  as  an  acknowledgment  of  a  paint- 
ing of  Shakespeare,  copied  from  the  well-known 
Chandos  portrait,  which  Kneller  had  presented 
to  Dryden :  see  Une  73  below.  It  was  reprinted 
in  the  folio  Poems  and  Translations,  1701,  with 
the  omission  of  lines  91-94,  115-123,  164, 165 
of  the  Miscellany  text,  and  with  some  minor 
changes  of  reading.  It  is  at  least  doubtful 
whether  these  alterations  were  due  to  Dryden 
himself.  The  present  text  follows  that  of  the 
Miscellany.] 

Once  I  beheld  the  fairest  of  her  kind: 
(And  still  the  sweet  idea  charms  my  mind:) 
True,  she  was  dumb ;  for  Nature  gaz'd  so 

long, 
Pleas'd  with  her  work,  that  she  forgot  her 

tongue. 
But,  smiling,  said  :  **  She  still  shall  gain  the 

prize; 
I  only  have  transferr'd  it  to  her  eyes." 
Such  are  thy  pictures,  Kneller:   such  thy 

skill. 
That  Nature  seems  obedient  to  ihj  will; 
Comes  out,  and  meets  thy  pencil  in  the 

draught; 
Lives  there,  and  wants  but  words  to  speak 

her  thought.  10 

At  least  thy  pictures  look  a  voice;  and  we  ^ 
Imagine  sounds,  deceiv'd  to  that  degree,  I 
We  think  'tis  somewhat  more  than  just  to  | 

see.  J 

Shadows  are  but  privations  of  the  light; 
Yet,  when  we  walk,  they  shoot  before  the 

sight; 
With  us  approach,  retire,  arise,  and  fall; 
Nothing  themselves,  and  yet  expressing  all. 
Such  are  thy  pieces,  imitating  life 
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So  near,  they  almost  conquered  in  the  strife; 
And  from  their  animated  canvas  came,  ao 
Demanding  souls,  and  loosen'd  from  the 

frame. 
Prometheus,  were  he  here,  would  cast 

away 
His  Adam,  and  refuse  a  soul  to  clay; 
And  either  would  thy  noble  work  inspire, 
Or  think  it  warm  enough  without  his  fire. 
But  Tulgar  hands  may  vulgar  likeness 

raise; 
This  is  the  least  attendant  on  thy  praise: 
From  hence  the  rudiments  of  art  began ; 
A  coal,  or  chalk,  first  Imitated  man: 
Perhaps  the  shadow,  taken  on  a  wall,        30 
Gave  outlines  to  the  rude  original; 
Ere  canvas  yet  was  strain'd,  before  the ' 

grace 
Of  blended  colors  found  their  use  and 

place. 
Or  cypress  tablets  first  received  a  face. 

By  slow  degrees,  the  godlike  art  advanc'd; 
As  man  grew  polish 'd,  picture  was  inhanc'd: 
Greece  added  posture,  shade,  and  perspec- 
tive; 
And  then  the  mimic  piece  began  to  live. 
Yet  perspective  was  lame,  no  distance  true. 
But  all  came  forward  in  one  conmionview :  40 
No  point  of  light  was  known,  no  bounds  of  art ; 
When  light  was  there,  it  knew  not  to  depart. 
But  glaring  on  remoter  objects  play*d; 
Not  languished  and  insensibly  decay'd. 

Rome  rais'd  not  art,  but  barely  kept  alive. 
And  with  old  Greece  unequally  did  strive; 
Till  Goths  and  Vandals,  a  rude  northern  race, 
Did  all  the  matchless  monuments  deface. 
Then  all  the  Muses  in  one  ruin  lie. 
And  rhyme  began  t'  enervate  poetry.        50 
Thus,  in  a  stupid  military  state. 
The  pen  and  pencil  find  an  equal  fate. 
Flat  faces,  such  as  would  disgrace  a  screen, 
Such  as  in  Bantam's  embassy  were  seen, 
Unrais'd,  unrounded,  were  the  rude  delight 
Of  brutal  nations,  only  born  to  fight. 

Long  time  the  sister  arts,  in  iron  sleep, 
A  heavy  sabbath  did  supinely  keep: 
At  length,  -in  Raphael's  age,  at  once  they 

rise. 
Stretch  all  their  limbs,  and  open  all  their 

eyes.  60 

Thence  rose  the  Roman  and  the  Lombard 

line; 
One  color'd  best,  and  one  did  best  design. 
Raphael's,  like  Homer's,  was  the  nobler  part, 
But  Titian's  painting  look'd  like  Virgil's  art. 


Thy  fipenius  gives  thee  both;  where  true 


Postures  unforc'd,  and  lively  colors  join. 
Likeness  is  ever  there;  but  still  the  best, 
Like   proper   thoughts   in  lofty   language 

dress'd: 
Where  light,  to  shades  descending,  plays,  not 

strives. 
Dies  by  degrees,  and  by  degrees  revives.  70 
Of  various  parts  a  perfect  whole  is  wrought: 
Thy  pictures   think,  and  we  divine  their 

thought. 
Shakespeare,*    thy   gift,   I  •  shakespewe*i 

place  before  my  sight;    picture,  dnvn 
With   awe,   I  ask   his   bless- ^„|J[^^J*' 

ing  ere  I  write;  given  to   the 

With  reverence   look  on   his  »«thor. 

majestic  face; 
Proud  to  be  less,  but  of  his  godlike  race. 
His  soul  inspires  me,  while  thy  praise  I  write, 
And  I,  like  Teucer,  under  Ajaz  fight: 
Bids  thee,  thro'  me,  be  bold;  with  dauntless 

breast 
Contemn  the  bad,  and  emulate  the  best,  go 
Like  his,  thy  critics  in  th'  attempt  are  lost: 
When  most  they  rail,  know  then,  they  envy 

most. 
In  vain  they  snarl  aloof;  a  noisy  crowd, 
Like  women's  anger,  impotent  and  loud. 
While  they  their  barren  industry  deplore, 
Pass  on  secure,  and  mind  the  goal  before. 
Old  as  she  is,  my  Muse  shall  march  behind, 
Bear  off  the  blast,  and  intercept  the  wind. 
Our  arts  are  sisters,  tho'  not  twins  in  birth; 
For  hymns  were  sung  in  Eden's  happy  earth 
By  the  first  pair,  wlule  Eve  was  yet  a  saint, 
Before  she  fell  with  pride,  and  leam'd  to 

paint.  93 

Forgive  th'  allusion ;  't  was  not  meant  to  bite,      | 
But  satire  will  have  room,  where'er  I  write. 
For  O  the  painter  Muse,  tho'  last  in  place, 
Has  seiz'dthe  blessing  first,  like  Jacob'srace. 
Apelles'  art  an  Alexander  found,  ] 

And  Raphael  did  with  Leo's  gold  abound;  I 
But    Homer    was    with    barren    laurel  | 

crown'd.  J 

Thou  hadst  thy  Charles  a  while,  and  so 

had  I;  no 

But  pass  we  that  unpleasing  image  by. 
Rich  in  thyself,  and  of  thyself  divine, 
All  pilgrims  come  and  offer  at  thy  shrine. 
A  graceful  truth  thy  pencil  can  command; 
The  fair  themselves  go  mended  from  thy 

hand. 
Likeness  appears  in  every  lineament; 
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But  likeness  in  thy  work  is  eloquent. 
Tho'  Natnre  there  her  true  resemblance 

bears, 
A  nobler  beauty  in  thy  piece  appears. 
So  warm  thy  work,  so  glows  the  gen'rous 

frame,  1 10 

Flesh  looks  less  living  in  the  lovely  dame. 
Thou  painf  st  as  we  describe,  improving 

still. 
When  on  wild  natnre  we  ingraft  our 

skill; 
But  not  creating  beauties  at  our  will. 
Some  other  hand  perhaps  may  reach  a 

face. 
But  none  like  thee  a  finished  figure  place: 
None  of  this  age;  for  that 's  enough  fori 

thee,  ^  I 

The  first  of  these  inferior  times  to  be,  | 
Not  to  contend  with  heroes'  memory.  J 
Due  honors  to  those   mighty  names  we 

grant,  120 

But  slmibs  may  live   beneath  the  lofty 

plant; 
Sons  may  succeed  their  grater  parents 

gone: 
Such  is  thy  lot,  and  such  I  wish  my  own. 

But  poets  are  confin'd  in  narrower  space. 
To   speak  the   language  of    their  native 

place: 
The  pamter  widely  stretches  his  command; 
Thy  pencil  speaks  the  tongue  of  ev'ry  land. 
From  hence,  my  friend,  all  climates  are 

your  own. 
Nor  can  you  forfeit,  for  you  hold  of  none. 
All  nations  all  immunities  will  give     130 
To  make  you  theirs,  where'er  you  please 

to  live; 
And    not  seven  cities,  but  the   world 

would  strive. 
Sure  some  propitious   planet  then  did 

smile. 
When  first  you  were  conducted  to  this 

isle: 
Our  genius  brought  you  here,  t'  inlarge 

our  fame. 
For  your  good  stars  are  everywhere  the 

same. 
Thy  matchless  hand,  of  ev'ry  region  free. 
Adopts  our  climate,  not  our  climate  thee. 
Great  Rome   and  Venice*  .Hetraria'd 

early  did  mopart  very  Toong 

To  thee  th'  examples  of  their  ^^  iW- 

wondrous  art.  140 

Those  masters  then,  but  seen,  not  under- 
stood. 


With  generous  emulation  fir'd  thy  blood; 
For  ^mat  in  nature's  dawn  the  child  ad- 

mir'd. 
The  youth  endeavor'd,  and  the  man  ao- 

quir'd. 
That  yet  thou  hast  not  reach'd  their  high 

degree, 
Seems  on^  wanting  to  this  age,  not  thee. 
Thy  genius,  boun£d  by  the  times,  like  ~ 

mine, 
Drudges  on  petty  draughts,  nor  dare 

design 
A  more  exuted  work,  and  more  divine. 
For  what  a  song,  or  senseless  opera         150 
Is  to  the  living  labor  of  a  play; 
Or  what  a  play  to  Virgil's  work  would  be, 
Such  is  a  single  piece  to  history. 
But  we,  who  life  bestow,  ourselves  must 

live; 
Kings  cannot  reign  unless  their  subjects 

give; 
And  they  who  pay  the  taxes  bear  the  rule: 
Thus  thou,  sometimes,  art  foro'd  to  draw 

a  fool; 
But  so  his  follies  in  thy  posture  sink, 
The  senseless  idiot  seems  at  least  to  think. 
Grood  Heav'n  1  that  sots  and  knaves  should 

be  so  vain,  160 

To  wish  their  vile  resemblance  may  re- 
main 1 
And  stand  recorded,  at  their  own  request. 
To  future  days,  a  libel  or  a  jest  I 
Meantime,  while  just  incouragement  you 

want. 
You  only  p^t  to  live,  not  live  to  paint. 
Else  should  we  see  your  noble  pencil 

trace 
Our  unities  of  action,  time,  and  place; 
A  whole  compos'd  of  parts,  ana  those  the 

best. 
With  ev'ry  various  charaetor  express'd; 
Heroes  at  laim,  and  at  a  nearer  view;    170 
Less,  and  at  £stance,  an  ignobler  crew; 
While  all  the  figures  in  one  action  join. 
As  tending  to  complete  the  main  design. 

More  cannot  be  by  mortal  art  express'd. 
But  venerable  age  shall  add  the  rest: 
For  Time  shall  with  his  ready  pencil  stand; 
Retouch    your  figures  with    his  ripening 

hand; 
Mellow  your  colors,  and  imbrown  the  teint; 
Add  every  grace,  which  Time  alone  can 

grant; 
To  future  ages  shall  your  fame  convey,  180 
And  g^ve  more  beauties  than  he  takes  away. 
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POEMS  WRITTEN  BETWEEN  1693  AND  1696 


AN   ODE   ON    THE   DEATH   OF 
MR.  HENRY  PURCELL 

LATE  SERVANT  TO  HIS  MAJESTY,  AND 
ORGANIST  OF  THE  CHAPEL  ROYAL, 
AND  OF  ST.  PETER'S,  WESTMINSTER 

[Henry  Pnroell,  the  gieatect  mumeum  of  bis 
time,  died  on  November  21,  1005,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-seven.  Dryden's  ode  was  published 
in  the  next  year,  in  a  broadside,  where  it  is 
twice  printed,  first  by  itself,  and  then  with 
music  written  for  it  by  Dr.  John  Blow.  It 
also  appeared  as  one  of  several  poems  prefixed 
to  Orpheut  BritarudcuSf  a  ooUection  of  Pnroell's 
music  published  in  1698.] 


Mask  how  the  lark  and  linnet  sing; 
With  rival  notes 
They  stiain  their  warbling  thioats, 
To  welcome  in  the  spring. 
But  in  the  close  of  night, 
When  Philomel  begins  her  heav'nly  lay, 
They  cease  their  mutual  spite, 
Drink  in  her  music  with  delight, 
And  list'ning  and  silent,  and  silent  and  list'n- 
ingy  and  lisf  ning  and  silent  obey. 


So  ceas'd  the  rival  crew,  when  Purcell 

came;  xo 

They  sung  no  more,  or  only  sung  his  fame; 

8truck  dumb,  they  all  admir'd  the  godlike 


The  godlike  man, 
Alas !  too  soon  retir'd, 
As  he  too  late  began. 
We  beg  not  hell  our  Orpheus  to  restore: 
Had  he  been  there, 
Their  sovereigns'  fear 
Had  sent  him  back  before. 
The  pow'r  of  harmonv  too  well  they  know: 
He  long  ere  this  had  tun'd  their  jarring 
sphere,  3 1 

And  left  no  hell  below. 

m 

The  heav'nly  choir,  who  heard  his  notes 

from  high, 
.  Let  down  the  scale  of  music  from  the  sky: 

They  handed  him  along. 
And  all  the  way  he  taught,  and  all  the  way 

they  sung. 
Ye  brethren  of  the  lyre,  and  tuneful  voice. 
Lament  his  lot;  bat  at  your  own  rejoice: 


Now  live  secure,  and  linger  out  your 

days; 
The  gods  are  pleas'd  alone  with  Pui^ 

cell's  lays,  y> 

Nor  know  to  mend  their  choice. 


PREFACE  AND  EPILOGUE  TO 
THE  HUSBAND  HIS  OWN 
CUCKOLD 

[This  eomedy,  by  John  Dryden,  Jr.,  the  poet's 
second  son,  was  published  in  July,  1666  (Malone, 
1, 1, 426,  on  the  authority  of  an  advertisement  in 
the  London  GazeUe)^  with  a  prologue  by  Con- 
greve,  and  a  dedication  to  Sir  Robert  Howard, 
the  author's  uncle.  The  play  bore  the  iqipro- 
priate  Yiigilian  motto: 


Bt  pater 


ot  anmouliii  exdtet  Hector.  — 

{^neid,  in,  348.) 


Dryden's  preface  furnishes  a  delightful  proof 
of  his  fatherly  kindliness.  So  also,  m  a  dilrarent 
fashion,  does  the  following  excerpt  from  a  letter 
to  Tonson  (Malone,  I,  2,  48) : 

"  Send  word,  if  yon  please,  Sir,  what  is  the 
most  you  will  give  for  my  sonn's  play,  that  I 
may  take  the  fsuest  chapman,  as  I  am  bound  to 
do  for  his  benefit"] 


PREFACE 

I  HAVE  thought  convenient  to  acquaint  the 
reader  with  somewhat  concerning  this  comedy, 
tho'  perhaps  not  worth  his  knowledge.  It  was 
sent  me  from  Italy  some  years  since,  by  my 
second  son,  to  try  its  fortune  on  the  stage ;  and 
being  the  essay  of  a  young  unexperienced  au- 
thor, to  confess  the  truth,  I  dionriit  it  not 
wordiy  of  that  honor.  'Tis  true,  I  was  not 
willing  to  discourage  him  so  far  as  to  tell  him 
plainly  my  opinion,  but  it  seems  he  gpieos'd 
somewhat  of  my  mind,  by  my  long  d^ya  of 
his  expectation ;  and  therefore,  in  my  absence 
from  the  town  last  summer,  took  the  bold- 
ness to  dedicate  his  play  to  that  person  of 
honor  whose  name  you  will  find  before  his  epis- 
tle. It  was  received  by  that  noble  gentleman 
with  so  much  candor  and  generosity,  as  neither 
my  son  nor  I  could  deserve  from  him.  Then 
the  play  was  no  longer  in  my  power ;  the  pa- 
tron demanding  it  in  his  own  right,  it  was  de- 
livered to  him.  And  he  was  farther  pleas'd, 
during  my  sickness,  to  put  it  into  that  method 
in  which  you  find  it ;  the  loose  scenes  digested 
into  order,  and  knit  into  a  tale. 

As  it  is,  I  think  it  may  pass  amongst  the  rest 
of  our  new  plays :  I  know  but  two  anthoiB,  and 
they  are  both  my  friends,  who  have  done  better 
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rinee  the  B«TiilntioiL  This  I  dare  Tentiue  to 
maintniii,  that  the  taste  of  ihe  age  is  wretoh- 
edly  depray'd  in  all  sorts  of  poetry ;  nodung 
almost  bat  what  is  abominably  bad  oan  please. 
The  yonnff  hounds,  who  ought  tooome  bshind, 
now  lead &epack;  hot  ihey  miserably  mistake 
the  aoent  Their  poets,  worthy  of  snob  an  an- 
dimoe,  know  not  how  to  distingaish  their  char- 
aeteiB ;  the  manners  are  all  alike,  inconsistent 
aod  interfering  with  each  other.  There  is 
scares  a  man  or  woman  of  God*s  making  in  idl 
their  farces  :  yet  they  raise  an  unnatond  sort 
of  laughter,  the  common  effect  of  buffoonery ; 
and  the  rabble,  which  takes  this  for  wit,  will 
endure  no  bettor,  because  'tis  abore  their  un- 
derstanding. This  account  I  take  from  the 
best  juc^gea ;  for  I  thank  Qod,  I  haye  had  the 
grace  hitherto  to  avoid  the  seeing  or  reading 
of  their  gallimaufries.  But  't  is  the  latter  end 
of  a  century,  and  I  hope  the  next  will  begin 


This  play,  I  dare  assure  ihe  reader,  is  none  of 
those ;  it  may  want  beauties,  but  the  faults  are 
neither  groaa  nor  many.  Perfection  in  any  art 
is  not  suddenly  obtained :  the  author  of  this,  to 
his  misf ortmie,  left  his  country  at  a  time  when 
he  was  to  have  leam'd  the  language.  The 
story  he  has  treated  was  an  accident  which 
happea'd  at  Rome,  iho'  he  has  transferred  the 
scene  to  England.  If  it  shall  please  God  to  re- 
store him  to  me,  I  may  perhaps  inform  him 
bettor  of  the  rules  of  writing ;  and  if  I  am  not 
partial,  he  has  already  shewn  that  a  genius  is 
not  wanting  to  him.  All  that  I  can  reason- 
ably fear  is,  that  the  perpetual  good  success 
of  ill  plays  may  make  him  endeaTor  to  please  by 
writing  worse,  and  by  accommodating  himself  to 
the  wratohed  capacity  and  liking  of  the  present 
aadienoe,  from  whidi.  Heaven  defend  any  of 
my  progeny !  A  poet,  indeed,  must  Utc  by  the 
many ;  but  a  g^ood  poet  will  make  it  his  busi- 
ness to  please  ihe  few.  I  will  not  proceed  f ar^ 
ther  on  a  subject  which  arraigns  so  many  of  the 
readers. 

For  what  remains,  both  my  son  and  I  are 
extremely  oblig'd  to  my  dear  friend,  Mr.  Con- 
grcTc,  whose  excellent  prologue  was  one  of  the 
greatest  ornaments  of  the  phiy.  Neither  is  my 
ejnlogne  the  worst  which  I  have  written ;  tho' 
it  aemoM,  at  the  first  sight,  to  expose  our  young 
clergy  with  too  much  freedom.  It  was  on  that 
oonsideration  that  I  had  once  beg^n  it  others 
wise,  and  deliyer*d  the  copy  of  it  to  be  spoken, 
in  case  the  first  part  of  it  had  given  offense. 
This  I  will  give  you,  partly  in  my  own  justifi- 
cation, and  partly  too  because  I  think  it  not 
nnwozthy  of  your  sight ;  only  remembering  you 
that  the  last  line  connects  the  sense  to  the  en- 
sningpart  of  it.  —  Farewell,  reader :  if  youare 
a  f afiier,  you  will  forgive  me ;  if  not,  you  will 
when  you  are  a  father. 


lime  wM,  when  none  oonld  preach  wtthoot  degrees, 

And  aeren  years*  toil  at  universities ; 

But  when  the  canting  sainto  came  (moe  in  play, 

The  spirit  did  their  bus'ness  in  a  day : 

A  xealoaa  cobbler,  with  the  gift  of  tongne. 

If  he  oould  pray  riz  hours,  might  preach  as  long. 

Thua,  in  the  primitive  times  of  poetry, 

The  stage  to  none  but  men  of  sense  was  free. 

But  thanks  to  your  judieionB  taeto,  my  maeters, 

It  lies  in  common,  now,  to  poetasters. 

Ton  set  them  up,  and  till  you  dare  condemn, 

The  satire  lies  on  yon,  and  not  on  them. 

When  mountebanks  their  drugs  at  market  ery. 

Is  it  their  fault  to  sell,  or  yours  to  buy  ? 

*T  is  true,  they  write  with  ease,  and  well  they  may ; 


Flyblows  are  gotten  every  summer's  day ; 
The  poet  doea  but  buss,  and  there  *a  a  puiy. 
Wit 'a  not  his  buaineas,  Ac. 


■} 


EPILOGUE 

SPOKEN   BY   MRS.   BRACEGIRDLE 

LiKB  some  raw  sophistor  that  moiinto  the 

pulpit, 
So  trembles  a  young  poet  at  a  full  pit 
Unus'd  to  crowds,  the  parson  quidkes  for 

fear, 
And  wonders  bow  the  devil  he  durst  come 

there; 
Wanting    tluee    talents    needful  for  the 

^ace, 
Some  beard,  some  learning,  and  some  little 

grace: 
Nor  is  the  puny  poet  void  of  care; 
For  authors,  such  as  our  new  authors 

are, 
Have  not  much  learning,  nor  much  wit 

to  spare; 
And  as  for  grace,  to  tell  the  truth,  there 's 

scarce  one  10 

But  has  as  little  as  the  very  person. 
Both  say,  they  preach  and  write  for  your 

instruction; 
But  'tis  for  a  third  day,  and  for  induc- 
tion. 
The  difference  is,  that  tho'  you  like  the 

playi 

The  poet's  gain  is  ne'er  beyond  his  day; 
But  with  the  parson  'tis  another  case; 
He,  without  holiness,  may  rise  to  g^race. 
The  poet  has  one  disadvantage  more. 
That  if  his  play  be  dull,  he 's  damn'd  all 

o'er, 
Not  only  a  damn'd  blockhead,  but  danm'd 

rr.  ao 

ss  well  becomes  the  sable  gar- 
ment; 
I  warrant  that  ne'er  spoil'd  a  priest'i  pre- 
ferment: 
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Wit 's  not  his  busmassy  and,  as  wit  now 
?oes, 

Sirs,  't  18  not  so  mnch  yours  as  you  sup- 
pose. 

For  you  like  nothing  now  but  nauseous 
beaux. 

Tou  laugh  not,  gallants,  as  by  proof  ap- 
pears. 

At  what  his  beauship  says,  but  what  he 
wears; 

So  'tis  your  eyes  are  tickled,  not  your 


The  tailor  and  the  furrier  find  the  stu£f, 
The  wit  lies  in  the  dress,  and  monstrous 
muff.  30 


The  truth  on  't  is,  the  payment   of    the 

pit 
Is  like  for  like,  olipp'd  money  for  clipp'd 

wit. 
You  cannot  from  our  absent  author  hope, 
He  should  equip  the   stage  with  such  a 

fop: 
Fools  chfuige  in  England,  and  new  fools ' 

arise; 
For  tho'  th'  immortal  species  never  dies, 
Yet  ev'ry  year  new  maggots  make  new 

flies. 
But  where  he  lives  abroad,  he  scarce  can 

find 
One  fool,  for  million  that  he  left  behind. 
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[From  the  dose  of  1698  (see  letter  to  Walsh,  December  12,  1603,  in  Scott-Saintsbury  edi- 
ti<m,  xviii,  191)  until  the  summer  of  1697,  Dryden  devoted  nearly  all  his  energies  te  his  trsnt- 
lation  of  Virgil.  On  Jmie  28, 1697,  an  advertisement  in  the  London  Oazette  states :  *^  Viigil  .  .  • 
will  be  finished  this  week,  and  be  ready  next  week  to  be  delivered,  as  sabsoribed  for,  in  Qoins, 
upon  bringing  the  Receipt  for  the  first  Fayment,  and  paying  the  second."  This  first  edition  is  a 
stately  f  ofio,  with  title-psge  reading  as  f  oUows : 


THE 


WORKS 


VIRGIL: 

Containing  His 

PASTORALS, 

GEORGICS, 

AND 

iENEIS. 


Translated  into  English  Verse ;  By 
Mr.  DRYDEN, 


Adom'd  with  a  Hundred  Sculptures. 


Sequiturqu€  Patrem  non  passibus  /Equis,  Virg.  /En.  2. 


LONDONy 

Printed  for  Jacob  Tonson^  at  the  Judges-Head  in  FleeMreet^ 

near  the  Inner- TempU-GaU,  MDCXCVII. 

The  volume  oontained,  besides  the  work  of  Dryden  here  reprinted,  a  Life  of  Virgil  and  a 
Preface  to  the  PaotoraU  by  Knightly  Ghetwood,  an  Essay  on  the  Oeorgics  by  Addison,  who.  also 
wrote  *' all  the  axgnments  in  prose  to  the  whole  translation  "  (see  p.  519,  below,  and  Notes^ 
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p.  1009,  below),  and,  finally,  seyenl  oomplimentary  poems,  and  lists  of  subseriben  to  the  work. 
The  BOthaunB  were  from  the  plates,  somewhat  letonehed,  that  had  formerly  been  used  for 


Ogleby's  VirgU, 

Soon  after  ihe  Tolmne  was  published,  Dryden  undertook  a  reriaion  of  it,  which  ooeupied  him 
for  only  nine  days.  (See  letter  from  Dryden  to  Tonson :  Malone,  I,  2,  01.)  The  seoond  edition, 
whioh  is  the  basis  of  the  present  text,  was  also  in  folio,  and  appeared  in  1098.  The  third  edition, 
in  three  volumee,  ootaTo,  was  not  printed  until  1709.] 


PASTORALS 

TO  THE 

RIGHT  HONORABLE 
HUGH,  LORD  CLIFFORD 

baron  of  chudleigh 

Mt  Lord, 

I  BAYS  found  it  not  more  diffioult  to  translate 
VirgU,  than  to  find  such  patrons  as  I  desire 
for  my  translation.  For,  tho'  England  is  not 
wanting  in  a  learned  nobility,  yet  such  are  my 
unhappy  cirenmstanoes,  that  they  have  oon- 
fin'd  me  to  a  narrow  choice.  To  the  g^reater 
part  I  have  not  the  honor  to  be  known ;  and  to 
some  of  them  I  cannot  shew  at  present,  by  any 
pnbUc  act,  that  grateful  respect  whioh  I  shall 
ever  bear  them  in  my  heart.  Tet  I  have  no 
reason  to  complain  of'  fortune,  since  in  the 
midst  of  that  abundance  I  could  not  possibly 
have  chosen  better  than  the  worthy  son  of  so 
iUustrioDS  a  father.  He  was  the  patron  of  my 
manhood,  when  I  fiourish'd  in  the  opinion  of 
the  wodd;  tho'  with  small  advantage  to  my 
fortune,  tiU  he  awaken'd  the  remembrance  of 
my  royal  master.  He  was  that  Poilio,  or  that 
Vams,  who  introduced  me  to  Ai^^stus ;  and, 
tho'  he  soon  dismiss'd  himself  from  state 
aifoiTB,  yet  in  the  short  time  of  his  adminis- 
tntion  ne  shone  so  powerfully  upon  me,  that, 
like  the  heat  of  a  Russian  summer,  he  ripeu'd 
the  fruits  oi  poetry  in  a  cold  climate,  and  gave 
me  wherewithal  to  subsist,  at  least,  in  the  long 
▼inter  which  succeeded.  What  I  now  offer  to 
year  Lordship  is  the  wretched  remainder  of  a 
Bckly  age,  worn  out  with  study,  and  oppress'd 
by  fortune;  without  other  support  than  the 
eonstanoy  and  patience  of  a  Cluistian.  Tou, 
my  Lord,  are  yet  in  the  fiower  of  your  youth, 
and  may  live  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  peace 
▼hich  is  promis'd  Europe  :  I  can  only  hear  of 
that  blessing ;  for  years,  and,  aboye  iJl  things, 
want  of  healtii,  haye  shut  me  out  from  sharing 
in  the  happiness.  The  poets,  who  condemn 
their  Tan^us  to  hell,  had  added  to  his  tor- 
ments if  they  had  plac'd  him  in  Elysium, 
which  is  the  proper  emblem  of  my  condi* 
tion.  The  fruit  and  the  water  may  reach  my 
lips,  but  cannot  enter ;  and,  if  they  could,  yet 
I  want  a  palate  as  well  as  a  digestion.  £iut 
it  is  some  kind  of  pleasure  to  me,  to  please 


those  whom  I  respect.  And  I  am  not  alto- 
gether out  of  hope  that  these  PastoraU  of 
Virgil  maygiye  your  Lordship  some  delight, 
tho'  made  ^iglish  by  one  who  scarce  remem- 
bers that  passion  which  inspired  my  author 
when  he  wrote  them.  These  were  his  first 
essay  in  poetry,  (if  the  Ceiris  was  not  his,) 
and  it  was  more  excusable  in  him  to  describe 
love  when  he  was  young,  than  for  me  to  trans- 
late him  when  I  am  old.  He  died  at  the  age 
of  fifty-two;  and  I  began  this  work  in  my 
great  dimacteric  But  having  perhaps  a  better 
constitution  than  my  author,  1  have  wrong'd 
him  less,  considering  my  circumstances,  than 
those  who  have  attempted  him  before,  either 
in  our  own,  or  any  modem  language.  And,  tho' 
this  version  is  not  void  of  errors,  yet  it  com- 
forts me  that  the  faults  of  others  are  not 
worth  finding.  Mine  are  neither  gross  nor  fre- 
quent in  those  eclogues  wherein  my  master 
has  rab'd  himself  al^ve  that  humble  style  in 
which  pastoral  delights,  and  which  I  must 
confess  is  proper  to  the  education  and  con- 
verse of  shepherds ;  for  he  found  the  strengUi 
of  his  genius  betimes,  and  was  even  in  his 
youth  preluding  to  his  Georgies  and  his  jSneit, 
He  could  not  forbear  to  try  his  wings,  tho' 
his  pinions  were  not  harden' d  to  maintain  a 
long  laborious  fiightv  Tet  somethnes  they 
bore  him  to  a  pitch  as  lof ^  as  ever  he  was 
able  to  reach  idFterwards.  fiut,  when  he  was 
admonish'd  by  his  subject  to  descend,  he  came 
down  gently  circling  in  the  air,  and  singing, 
to  the  ground ;  like  a  lark,  melodious  in  her 
mounting,  and  continuing  her  song  till  she 
alights,  still  preparing  for  a  higher  flight  at 
her  next  sally,  and  tuning  her  voice  to  better 
music.  The  Fourth^  the  Sixihj  and  the  Eighth 
Pastorals  are  dear  evidences  of  this  truth.  In 
the  three  first  he  contains  himself  within  his 
bounds;  but,  addressing  to  Poilio,  his  great 
nitron,  and  himself  no  vulgar  poet,  he^  no 
longer  could  restrain  the  freedom  of  his  spirit, 
but  began  to  assert  his  native  character,  which 
is  sublimity — putting  himself  under  the  con- 
duct of  the  same  Cumiean  Sibyl  whom  after- 
wards he  gave  for  a  guide  to, his  iBneas.  'T  is 
true  he  was  sensible  of  his  own  boldness ;  and 
we  know  it  by  the  oau/o  majora  which  beg^ins  his 
Fourth  Edogue,  He  remember'd,  like  young 
Manlius,  that  he  was  forbidden  to  engage ;  but 
what  avails  an  express  command  to  a  youth- 
ful courage  which  presages  victory  in  tiie  at- 
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tempt  ?  Enoonrag^d  with  saocets,  he  prooeeds 
f ar^r  in  the  Sixth,  and  infadee  the  pioyince 
of  philosophy.  And  notwithstanding  that  PhoB- 
bos  had  forewani^d  him  of  Hinpng  wars,  as  he 
there  confesses,  yet  he  presnm'd  that  the  search 
of  natore  was  as  free  to  him  as  to  Lncretins, 
who  at  his  age  ezphiin'd  it  according  to  the 
principles  of  Epionms.  In  his  Eighth  Eclogue 
he  has  innoTated  nothing ;  the  former  part  of 
it  being  the  complaint  and  despair  of  a  for- 
saken loTcr;  the  latter,  a  charm  of  an  en- 
ohantress,  to  renew  a  lost  affection.  Bnt  the 
complaint  perhaps  contains  some  topics  which 
are  above  the  condition  of  his  persons;  and 
our  aathor  seems  to  haye  made  his  herdiiunen 
somewhat  too  leam'd  for  their  profession :  the 
charms  are  also  of  the  same  nature ;  bnt  both 
were  copied  from  Theocritus,  and  had  re- 
ceived the  applause  of  former  ages  in  their 
originaL  There  is  a  kind  of  rusticity  in  all 
those  pompous  verses;  somewhat  of  a  holi- 
day shephwd  strutting  in  his  country  buskins. 
The  like  may  be  observed  both  in  ihe  PoUio 
and  the  Silenus,  where  the  similitudes  are 
drawn  from  the  woods  and  meadows.  They 
seem  to  me  to  represent  our  poet  betwirt  a 
farmer  and  a  courtier,  when  he  left  Mantua 
for  Rome,  and  dress'd  himself  in  his  best 
habit  to  appear  before  his  patron,  somewhat 
too  fine  for  the  place  from  whence  he  came, 
and  yet  retaining  part  of  its  simplicity.  In 
the  Ninth  Pastoral  ne  collects  some  beautiful 
passages  which  were  scattered  in  Theocritus, 
which  he  could  not  insert  into  any  of  his 
former  eclogues,  and  yet  was  unwilBng  they 
should  be  lost.  In  all  the  rest  he  is  eonal  to 
his  Sicilian  master,  and  observes,  like  him,  a 
just  decorum  both  of  the  subject  and  the  per- 
sons; as  particularly  in  the  Third  Pastoral, 
where  one  of  his  shepherds  describes  a  bowl, 
or  mazer,  curiously  carv'd : 

In  medio  duo  Hffna :  Conon^  etquAsJuit  alter, 
Deecripiit  radio  Mum  qui genUbue  orbemt 

He  remembers  only  the  name  of  Conon,  and 
forgets  the  other  on  set  purpose ;  (whether  he 
means  Anazimander,  or  Budozus,  I  dispute 
not ;)  bnt  he  was  certainly  forgotten,  to  snew 
his  country  swain  was  no  great  scholar. 

After  all,  I  must  confess  that  the  boorish 
dialect  of  Theocritus  has  a  secret  charm  in  it 
which  the  Roman  language  cannot  imitate,  tho' 
Virgil  has  drawn  it  down  as  low  as  possibly 
he  could;  as  in  the  cujumpecus,  and  some  other 
words,  for  which  he  was  so  unjustly  blam'd  by 
the  bad  critics  of  his  age,  who  could  not  see 
the  beauties  of  that  merum  rus  which  the  poet 
described  in  those  expressions.  But  Theocritus 
may  justly  be  preferr'd  as  ihe  original,  with- 
out injury  to  Virgil,  who  modestly  contents 
himself  with  the  second  place,  and  glories  only 
in  being  the  first  who  transplanted  pastoral 


into  his  own  country,  and  brought  it  there  to 
bear  as  happily  as  the  cherry  trees  whioh  Lu- 
cullus  brought  from  Pontus.  ^ 

Our  own  nation  has  produced  a  third  poet  in 
this  kind,  not  inferior  to  the  two  fonner.  For 
the  8hq>herds^  KaUndar  of  Spenser  is  not  to 
be  matched  in  any  modem  language,  not  even 
by  Tasso's  Aminta,  which  infinitely  transcends 
Ghiarini's  Pastor  Fido,  am  having  more  of 
nature  in  it,  and  being  almost  wholly  dear 
from  the  wretched  affectation  of  learning.  I 
will  say  nothing  of  the  Piscatory  Eclogues,  be- 
cause no  modem  Latin  can  bear  criticismv' 
'Tis  no  wonder  that  rolling  down,  thro'  no 
many  barbarous  ages,  horn,  the  spring  of 
Virgil,  it  bears  along  with  it  the  filth  and 
ordures  of  the  Qoths  and  Vandals.  Neither 
will  I  mention  Monsieur  Fontenelle,  the  living 
glory  of  the  French.  T  is  enough  for  him  to 
have  exeell'd  his  master  Lndan,  without  at- 
tempting to  compare  our  misemble  age  with 
that  of  Virgil  or  Theocritus.  Let  me  only  add, 
for  his  reputation : 

8i  Pergama  destra 

D^endipouItU,  etiam  hoc  d^enaafutmant. 

But  Spenser,  being  master  of  our  northern 
dialect,  and  skill'd  in  Chaucer's  English,  has  so 
exactly  imitated  the  IXiric  of  Theocritus  that  his 
love  is  a  perfect  image  of  that  passion  whicfa 
God  infus'd  into  both  sexes,  before  it  was  cor- 
rupted with  the  knowledge  of  arts,  and  the 
ceremonies  of  what  we  oaU  good  manners. 

My  Lord,  I  know  to  whom  I  dedicate ;  and 
could  not  have  been  indnc'd  by  any  motive  to 
put  this  part  of  Virnl,  or  any  other,  into  un- 
learned hands.  Ton  have  read  him  with  plea- 
sure, and,  I  dare  say,  with  admiration,  in  the 
Latin,  of  which  you  are  a  master.  Yon  have 
added  to  your  natural  endowments,  which, 
without  flattery,  are  eminent,  the  supentmo- 
tures  of  study,  and  the  knowledge  of  good 
authors.  Courage,  probity,  and  humanity  are 
inherent  in  you.  These  virtues  have  ever  been 
habitual  to  the  ancient  house  of  Cumberland, 
from  whence  you  are  descended,  and  of  which 
our  chronicles  make  so  honorable  mention  in 
the  long  wars  betwixt  the  rival  families  of 
York  and  Lancaster.  Your  forefathers  .have 
asserted  die  party  which  they  chose  till  death, 
and  died  for  its  defense  in  the  fields  of  battle. 
You  have,  besides,  the  fresh  remembraaoe  of 
your  noble  father,  from  whom  you  never  can 
degenerate. 

Nee  imbeUem/eroees 

Progenerant  aquibs  eolwnbam. 

It  being  almost  morally  impossible  for  yon  to 
be  other  than  you  are  by  kind,  I  need  neither 
praise  nor  incite  your  virtue.  Yon  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  Roman  history,  and  know 
without  my  information  that  patronage  and 
clientship  slways  descended  from  the  fathers 
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to  the  tons,  and  that  the  alone  plebeian  honaea 
had  reeonne  to  the  aame  patrician  line  which 
had  formerly  pirotected  tnem,  and  follow'd 
their  prineiplea  and  f  ortnnea  to  the  laat.  So 
that  I  am  yonr  Lordahip'a  by  deaoent,  and  part 
of  yonr  ii&eritance.  And  the  natoral  inohna- 
tion  which  I  have  to  aenre  you  adda  to  your 
paternal  right ;  for  I  waa  wholly  yonra  from 
the  first  moment  when  I  had  the  happineaa  and 
honor  of  being  known  to  yon.  Be  pleaa'd  there- 
fore to  accept  the  mdimenta  of  Virgil's  poetry, 
coarsely  tranalated,  I  confeaa,  but  which  yet 
retaina  aome  beautiea  of  the  author,  which  nei- 
ther the  barbarity  of  our  language,  nor  my 
uDskilfulneaa,  could  so  much  aully,  but  that 
they  appear  aometimea  in  the  dim  mirror  which 
I  hold  before  you.  The  aubject  ia  not  unauit- 
able  to  your  youth,  which  allowa  you  yet  to 
loye,  and  ia  proper  to  your  preaent  scene  of  Uf  e. 

-'^ural  reoreationa  abroad,  and  hooka  at  home, 
are  theinnoeent  d[eaauies  of  a  man  who  is  early 
wiae,  and  giTCS  fortune  no  more  hold  of  him 
than  of  necessi^  he  must  'T  is  good,  on  some 
occasions,  to  think  beforehand  as  little  as 
we  can ;  to  enjoy  as  much  of  the  present  as 
will  not  endanger  our  futurity ;  and  to  provide 
ourselves  of  the  virtnoso's  saddle,  which  will 
be  sure  to  amble,  when  the  world  is  upon  the 

^v  hardest  trot.  What  I  humbly  offer  to  your 
Lordship  is  of  thia  nature.  I  wiah  it  pleaaant, 
and  am  sure  't  ia  innocent.  May  you  ever  con- 
tinne  your  eateem  for  Virgil,  and  not  leaaen  it 
for  the  f aulta  of  hia  tranalator ;  who  ia,  with 
all  manner  of  reapeet  and  aenae  of  gratitude, 
My  Lord, 

Your  Loidahip'a  most  humble, 
and  most  obedient  servant, 
John  Dbtdbk. 


THE  FIRST  PASTORAL 

OR,  TITYRUS  AND  MELIBCEUS 
THE  ARGUMENT 

The  occasion  of  the  Fbrtt  Pagtoral  was  this. 
When  Augustus  had  settled  himself  in  the 
Roman  E&pixe,  that  he  might  reward  his 
veteran  troops  for  their  past  service,  he  dis- 
tributed among  'em  all  the  lands  that  lay 
about  Cremona  and  Mantua,  turning  out  the 
right  owners  for  having  sided  with  his  ene- 
mies. Viigil  was  a  sufferer  among  the  rest, 
who  afterwards  recovered  his  estate  by  M»- 
cenas's  intercession ;  and,  as  an  instance  of 
his  gratitude,  composed  the  following  pas- 
toral, where  he  sets  out  hia  own  good  fortune 
in  the  person  of  Tityms,  and  the  calamities 
of  his  Mantuan  neighbors  in  the  chazaoter  of 
MelibcBus. 


Mkubceus 
Beneath  the  shade  which  beeohen  boughs 

diffuse, 
Yotty  Tit'ros,  entertain  your  sylvan  Muse: 
Round  the  wide  world  in  banishment  we 

roam, 
Forc'd  from  our  pleasing  fields  and  native 

home; 
While,  stretch'd  at  ease,  yon  sing  your 

haj^  loves. 
And  Amaryllis  fills  the  shady  groves. 

TiTYRUS 

These  blessings,  friend,  a  deity  bestow'd; 
For  never  can  I  deem  him  less  than  god. 
The  tender  firstlings  of  my  woolly  breed 
Shall  on  his  holy  altar  often  bleed.  10 

He  gave  my  kine  to  graze  the  flow'ry  plain. 
And  to  my  pipe  renewed  the  rural  strain. 

Melibceus 
I  envy  not  your  fortune,  but  admire. 
That,  while  the  raging  sword  and  wasteful 

fire 
Destroy  the  wretched  neighborhood  aronnd. 
No    hostile    arms    approach  your    happy 

ground. 
Far  different  is  my  fate;  my  feeble  goats 
With  pains  I  drive  from  their  forsaken 

ootes: 
And  this,  you  see,  I  soaroely  drag  along, 
Who,  yeaning,  on  the  rocks  has  left  her 
young,  ao 

The  hope  and  promise  of  my  failine  fold. 
My  loss,  by  cure  portents,  the  gods  fore- 
told; 
For,  had  I  not  been  blind,  I  might  have 


Yon  riven  oak,  the  fairest  of  the  green; 
And    the   hoarse   raven,  on   the   blasted 

bough. 
By  croaking  from  the  left,  presag'd  the 

coming  blow. 
But  tell  me,  Tityrus,  what  heav'nlv  power 
Preserved  your  fortunes  in  that  fatal  hour  ? 


Tityrus 
Fool  that  I  was,  I  thought  imperial  Rome 
Like  Mantua,  where  on  market  days  we 

come,  30 

And  thether  drive  our  tender  lambs  from 

home. 
So  kids  and  whelps  their  sires  and  dams 

express, 
And  so  the  great  I  measured  by  the  less. 
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But  country  towns,   eompar'd  with   her, 

appear 
Like  shniDs  when  lofty  cypreises  are  near. 

Melibosus 
What  great  occasion  call'd  you  henoe  to 
Rome? 

TiTYRUS 

Freedom,  which  came  at  length,  tho'  slow 

to  come. 
Nor  did  my  search  of  liberty  begin, 
Till  my  black  hairs  were  chang^  upon  my 

ehin; 
Nor  Amaryllis  would  vouchsafe  a  look,    40 
Till  Gralatea's  nieaner  bonds  I  broke. 
Till    then    a    helpless,  hopeless,  homely 

swain, 
I  sought  not  freedom,  nor  aspir'd  to  gain: 
Tho'  many  a  victim  from  my  fol£  was 

bought, 
And  many  a  cheese  to  country  markets 

brouffht, 
Tet  all  the  Uttle  that  I  got,  I  spent, 
And  still  retum'd  as  empty  as  I  went. 

MeLIB(£US 

We  stood  amaz'd  to  see  your  mistress 
mourn, 

Unknowing  that  she  pin'd  for  your  re- 
turn; 

We  wonder'd  why  she  kept  her  fruit  so 
long,  so 

For  whom  so  late  th'  ungather'd  apples 
hung. 

But  now  the  wonder  ceases,  since  I  see 

8he  kept  them  only,  Tityrus,  for  thee: 

For  thee  the  bubbling  springs  appeared  to 
mourn. 

And  whisp'ring  pines  made  vows  for  thy 
return. 

Tityrus 

What  should  I  do  I  While  here  I  was  en- 
chain'd, 

No  glimpse  of  godlike  liberty  remain'd; 

Nor  coukL  I  hope,  in  any  place  but  there. 

To  find  a  god  so  present  to  my  pray'r. 

There  first  the  youth  of  heav'nly  birth  I 
view'd,  60 

For  whom  our  monthly  victims  are  re- 
newed. 

He  heard  my  vows,  and  graciously  decreed 

My  grounds  to  be  restored,  my  former 
flocks  to  feed. 


MeLIB(£US 

O  fortunate  old  man !  whose  farm  re- 1 


For  you  sufficient,  and   requites   your  I 
pains;  I 

Tho'  rushes  overspread  the  neighb'ring 
plains,  J 

Tho'  here  the  marshy  grounds  approach 
your  fielda, 

And  there  the  soil  a  stony  harvest  yields. 

Your  teeming  ewes  shall  no  strange  mead- 
ows try, 

Nor  fear  a  rot  from  tainted  company.       70 

Behold  1  yon  bordering  fence  of  sallow  trees 

Is  fraught  with  flowers,  the  flow'rs    are 
mught  with  bees: 

The  busy  bees,  with  a  soft  murm'ring  strain. 

Invite  to  gentle  sleep  the  laboring  swain; 

Wliile,  from  the  neighb'ring   rock,   with 
rural  songs, 

The  pruner's  voice  the  pleasing  dream  pro- 
longs; 

Stockdoves  and  turtles  tell  their  am'rous 
pain. 

And,  from  the  lofty  elms,  of  love  complain. 

Tityrus 
Th'  inhabitants  of  seas  and  skies    shall 

change. 
And  fish  on  shore  and  stags  in  air  shall 

range,  &> 

The   banished    Parthian   dwell  on  Arar's 

brink, 
And  the  blue  German  shall    the  Tigris 

drink, 
Ere  I,  forsaking  gratitude  and  truth. 
Forget  the  figure  of  that  godlike  youth. 

Melibceus 
But  we  must  beg  our  bread  in  climes  un- 
known. 
Beneath  the  scorching  or  the  freezing  zone; 
And  some  to  far  Oaxis  shall  be  sold. 
Or  try  the  Libyan  heat,  or  Scythian  cold; 
The  rest  among  the  Britons  be  confin'd,    89 
A  race  of  men  from  all  the  world  dia- 

join'd. 
O  !  must  the  wretched  exiles  ever  mourn, 
Nor  after  length  of  rolling  years  return  ? 
Are  we  condenm'd  by  fate^s  unjust  decree 
No  more  our  houses  and  our  homes  to 

see? 
Or  shall  we  mount  again  the  rural  throne, 
And  rule  the  country  kingdoms,  once  our 
own? 
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Did  we  for  theie  barbarians  plant  and 
sow? 

On  these,  on  these,  our  happy  fields  be- 
stow? 

Grood  HeaVnl    what  dire  effects  £rom 
oiTil  discord  flow  1 

Now  let  me  giaff  my  pears,  and  prone  the 
vine;  100 

The  fruit  is  theirs,  the  labor  only  mine. 

Farewell,  my  pastures,  my  paternal  stock. 

My  froitful  fields,  and  my  more  froitf ul 
fiookl 

No  more,  my  goats,  shall  I  behold  yon 
climb 

The  steepy  cliffs,  or  crop  the  fioVry  thyme  I 

No  more,  extended  in  the  grot  below, 

Shall  see  you  browsing  on  the  mountain's 
brow 

The  prickly  shrubs;  and  after,  on  the  bare. 

Lean  down  the  deep  abyss,  and  hang  in 
air. 

No  more  my  sheep  shall  sip  the  morn- 
ing dew;  no 

No  more  my  song  shall  please  the  rural 
crew: 

Adieu,  my  tuneful  pipe  I  and   all  the 
world,  adieu  I 

TiTYRUS 

This  night,  at  least,  with  me  forget  your 


Chestnuts  and  curds  and  cream  shall  be 

your  fare: 
The  carpet^ground  shall  be  with  leaves  o'er- 

spread. 
And  boughs  shall  weave  a  covering  for  your 


For  see  yon  snniry  hill  the  shade  extends. 
And  curling  smoke  from  cottages  ascends. 


THE  SECOND   PASTORAL 

OR,  ALEXIS 
THE  ARGUMENT 

The  commentators  can  by  no  means  agree  on 
the  person  of  Alexis,  but  are  all  of  opinion 
that  some  beantifal  youth  is  meant  by  him,  to 
whom  Virgil  here  makes  love,  in  Corydoa^a 
language  and  simplieity.  His  way  of  oourt- 
ship  is  wholly  pastoral :  he  eomplains  of  the 
boy's  ooyneas ;  reoommends  himself  for  his 
beMty  and  skill  in  piping ;  invites  the  youth 
into  the  coontry,  where  he  promises  him 
the  divsrnons  of  the  place,  with  a  suitable 


present  of  nuts  and  apices ;  but  when  he 
finds  nothing  will  prevail,  he  resolves  to 
quit  his  troublesome  amour,  and  betake  him- 
self again  to  his  former  business. 

YouKO    Corydon,  th'  unhappy   shepherd 

swain, 
The  fair  Alexis  loVd,  but  lov'd  in  vain; 
And  underneath  the  beechen  shade,  alone, 
Thus  to  the  woods  and  mountains  made 

his  moan: 
Is  this,  unkind  Alexis,  my  reward  ? 
And  must  I  die  unpitied,  and  unheard  ? 
Now  the  green  lizurd  in  the  grove  is  laid. 
The  sheep  enjoy  the  coolness  of  the  shade. 
And  Thestylu  wild  thyme  and  garlic  beats 
For  harvest  hinds,  o'erspent  with  toil  and 

heats;  10 

While  in  the  scorching  sun  I  trace  in  vain 
Thy  fiyinsf  footsteps  o^er  the  burning  plain. 
The  creaking  locusts  with  my  voice  con- 
spire. 
They  fned  vnth  heat,  and  I  vrith  fierce 

desire. 
How  much  more  easy  was  it  to  sustain 
Proud  Amaryllis  ana  her  haughty  reign, 
The  scorns  of  young  Menalcas,  once  my 

care, 
Tho'  he  was  black,  and  thou  art  heaVnly 

fair  I 
Trust  not  too  much  to  that  enchanting  face; 
Beauty 's  a  charm,  but  soon  the  charm  vnll 

pass.  so 

Whito  lilies  lie  neglected  on  the  plain, 
While  dusky  hyacinths  for  use  remain. 
My  passion  is  thy  scorn;   nor  wilt  thou 

know 
What  wealth  I  have,  what  gifts  I  can 

bestow; 
What  stores  my  dairies  and  my  folds  con- 
tain— 
A  thousand  lambs,  that  wander  on  the 

^lain; 
New  milk,  that  all  the  vrintor  never  fails. 
And  all  the  summer  overflows  the  pails. 
Amphion  sung  not  sweeter  to  his  herd. 
When  summoned  stones  the  Theban  turrets 

rear'd.  30 

Nor  am  I  so  deform'd;  for  late  I  stood 
Upon  the  margin  of  the  briny  flood: 
The  winds  were  still;  and,  if  the  glass  be 

true, 
With  Daphnis  I  may  vie,  tho'  judg'd  by 

you. 
O  leave  the  noisy  town  I    O  come  and  see 
Our  country  cots,  and  live  content  with  me  I 
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To  wound  the  flying  deer,  mnd  from  their 

ootes 
With  me  to  drive  afield  the  browsing  goats; 
To  pipe  and  sine,  and,  in  onr  conntry  strain, 
To  eopy,  or  penutps  contend  with  Pan.  40 
Pan  taught  to  join  with  wax  unequal  reeds; 
Pan  loves  the  shepherds,  and  uieir  flocks 

he  feeds. 
Nor  scorn  the  pipe:  Amyntas,  to  be  taught, 
With  all  his  kisses  would  my  skill  luive 

bought. 
Of  seven  smooth  joints  a  mellow  pipe  I 

have. 
Which  with  his  dying   breath  DamcBtas 

j;ave. 
And  said:  ** This,  Corydon,  I  leave  to  thee; 
For  only  thou  deserv'st  it  after  me." 
His  eyes  Amyntas  durst  not  upward  lift; 
For  much  he  grudg'd  the  praise,  but  more 

the  gift.  50 

Besides,  two  kids,  that  in  the  valley  stray'd, 
I  found  bj  chance,  and  to  my  fold  convev'd: 
They  dram  two  bagging  udders  every  day; 
And  these  shall  be  companions  of  thy  play; 
Both  fleck'd  with  white,  the  true  Arcadian 

strain, 
Which  Thes^lis  had  often  bejgg'd  in  vain: 
And  she  shall  have  them,  if  a^^  she  sues. 
Since  you  the  giver  and  the  gift  refuse. 
Come  to  my  longing  arms,  my  lovely  care, 
And  take  tiie  presents  which  the  n3^phs 

prepare.  60 

White  liUes  in  full  canisters  they  bring. 
With  all  tiie  glories  of  the  purple  spring. 
The  daughters  of  the  flood  have  search'd 

the  mead 
For  violets  pale,  and  oropp'd  the  poppy's 

head, 
The  short  narcissus  and  fair  daffodil, 
Pansies  to   please  the  sight,  and    cassia 

sweet  to  smell; 
And  set  soft  hyacinths  with  iron  blue, 
To  shade  marsh  marigolds  of  shining  hue; 
Some  bound  in  order,  others  loosely  strow'd. 
To  dress  thy  bow'r,  and  trim  thy  new 

abode.  70 

Myself  will  search  our  planted  grounds  at 

home 
For  downy  peaches  and  the  glossy  plum; 
And  thrash  the  chestnuts  in  the  neighboring 

grove, 
Such  as  my  Amaryllis  us'd  to  love. 
The  laurel  and  the  myrtle  sweets  aeree. 
And  both  innosegays  shall  be  bound  for  IJiee. 
Ah,  Corydon  I  1^,  poor  unhappy  swain  1 


Alexis  will  thy  homely  gifts  disdain: 

Nor,  shouldst  thou  offer  all  thy  little  store* 

Will  rich  lolas  yield,  but  offer  more.         8» 

What  have  I  done,  to  name  that  wealthy 
swain, 

So  powerful  are  his  presents,  mine  so  mean  I 

The  boar  amidst  my  crystal  streams  I  bring; 

And  southern  winds  to  blast  my  flow'zy 
spring. 

Ah,  cruel  creature,  whom  dost  thou  despise  ? 

The  gods,  to  live  in  woods,  have  lert  the 
skies; 

And  godlike  Taris,  in  th'  Idsean  grove. 

To  Pnam's  wealth  preferred  GSnone's  love. 

In  cities  which  she  built  let  Pallas  reign; 

To  w'rs  are  for  gods,  but  forests  for  the  swain. 

The  greedy  lioness  the  wolf  pursues,         91 

The  wolf  the  kid,  the  wanton  kid  the  browse ; 

Alexis,  thou  art  chas'd  by  Corydon: 

All  follow  sev'ral  games,  and  each  his  own. 

See,  from  afar,  the  fields  no  longer  smoke; 

The  sweating  steers,  unhamass'd  from  the 
yoke. 

Bring,  as  in  triumph,  back  the  crooked  plow; 

The  shadows  lengthen  as  the  sun  goes  low. 

Cool  breezes  now  the  raging  heats  remove: 

Ah,  cruel  Heaven,  that  made  no  core  for 
love  I  100 

I  wish  for  balmy  sleep,  but  wish  in  vain; 

Love  has  no  bounds  in  pleasure,  or  in  pain. 

What  frenzy,  shephera,  has  thy  soul  pos- 
sessed? 

Thy  vineyard  lies  half  prun'd,  and  half  un- 
dressed. 

Quench,  Corydon,  thy  long  unanswer'd  fire; 

Mind  what  the  common  wants  of  life  require : 

On  willow  twigs  employ  thy  weaving  eare, 

And  find  an  easier  love,  tho'  not  so  mir. 


THE  THIRD   PASTORAL 

OR,   PAL^MON 


Menalcas,  Damcetas,  Palahon 
the  argument 

DsmcBtas  and  Menalcas,  after  some  smart 
strokes  of  ooontry  raillery,  resolve  to  try  who 
has  the  most  skill  at  a  song;  and  aooord- 
ingly  make  their  neighbor  ralamon  judge 
of  ihem  performances;  who,  after  a  full 
hearing  of  both  parties,  deolaies  hhnself 
unfit  for  the  decision  of  so  weighty  a  eootro- 
veisy,  and  leaves  the  victory  imdeteimin'd. 
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Menalcas 
Ho,  swain,  what  shepheid  owns  those  ragged 
sheep? 

Damcetas 
iEgon's  they  are:  he  gaye  'em  me  to  keep. 

Menalcas 
Unhappj  sheep,  of  an  mihappy  swain  I 
While  he  N  eera  oonrts,  but  courts  in 
And  fears  that  I  the  damsel  shall 
Thoo,  Yarlet,  dost  thy  master's  gains  de- 

Tonr; 
Hioh  milk'st  his  ewes,  and  often  twice  an 

hour; 
Of  grass  and  fodder  then  defraud'st  the 

dams, 
And  of  their  mothers'  dugs  the  starving 


wain  I  1 
sin  Tain,  > 
1  obtain;  J 


Damcetas 
Good  words,  young  catamite,  at  least  to 

men.  10 

We  know  who  did  your  business,  how,  and 

when; 
And  in  what  chapel  too  yon  play'd  your 

And  what  tiie  goats  obserr'd  with  leer- 
ing eyes: 

The  nymphs  were  kind,  and  laugh'd;  and 
there  your  safety  lies. 

Menalcas 
Yes,  when  I  eropp'd  the  hedges  of  the  leys. 
Cut  Micon's  teiider  vines,  and  stole  uie 
stays  I 

Damcetas 
Or  rather,  when,  beneath  yon  ancient  oak. 
The  bow  of  Daphnis  ana  the  shafts  you 

broke, 
When  the  fair  boy  receiv'd  the  gift  of 

right; 
And,  but  for  mischief,  you  had  died  for 

spite.  ao 

Menalcas 
What  nonsense  would  the  fool  thy  master 

prate. 
When  thou,  his  knave,  canst  talk  at  such  a 

rate! 
Did  I  not  see  you,  rascal,  did  I  not. 
When  you  lay  snug  to  snap  young  Damon's 

Un  mungril  bark'd;  I  ran  to  his  relief, 


And  cried:  <<  There,  there  he  goest  stop, 

stop  the  thief  1 " 
Diseover'd,  and  defeated  of  your  prey, 
You  skulk'd  behind  the  fence,  and  sneak'd 

away. 

Damcetas 
An  honest  man  may  freely  take  his  own; 
The  fi;oat  was  mine,  by  singing  fairly  won. 
A  sofemn  maich  was  made;  he  lost  thel 
prize.  31  I 

Ask  Damcm,  ask  if  he  the  debt  denies,      f 
I  think  he  dares  not;  if  he  does,  he  lies.  J 

Menalcas 
Thou  sing  with  him,  thou  booby  1    Never 

pipe 
Was  so  profan'd  to  touch  that  bluUber'd 

Up. 
Dunoe  at  the  best  1  in  streets  but  scarce 

allow'd 
To  tickle,  on  thy  straw,  the  stupid  crowd. 

Damcetas 
To  bring  it  to  the  trial,  will  you  dare 
Our  pipes,  our  skill,  our  voices,  to  com- 
pare? 
My  brinded  heifer  to  the  stake  I  lay;       40 
Two  thriving  calves  she  suckles  twice  a 

day. 
And  twice  besides  her  beestings  never  fail 
To  store  the  dairy  with  a  brimming  pail. 
Now  back  your  singing  with  an  equal  stake. 

Menalcas 
That  should  be  seen,  if  I  had  one  to  make. 
Ton  know  too  well,  I  feed  my  father's 

flock; 
What  can  I  wager  from  the  common  stock  ? 
A  stepdame  too  I  have,  a  cursed  she. 
Who  rules  my  henpeck'd  sire,  and  orders 

me. 
Both  number  twice  a  day  the  milky  dams; 
And  once  she  takes  the  tale  of  all  the 

lambs.  51 

But,  since  you  will  be  mad,  and  since  you 

may 
Suspect  my  courage,  if  I  should  not  lay. 
The  pawn  I  proffer  shall  be  full  as  good: 
Two  bowls  I  have,  well  tum'd,  of  Mcchen 

wood; 
Both  by  divine  Alcimedon  were  made; 
To  neither  of  them  yet  the  lip  is  laid. 
The  lids  are  ivy;  grapes  in  clusters  luric 
Beneath  the  carving  of  the  curious  work. 
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Two  figures  on  the  sidei  emboss'd  ap-' 
pear —  60 

Conon,  and  what  'a  hia  name  who  made 
the  sphere, 

And  shew'd  the  seasons  of  the  sliding 

Instracted  in  his  trade  the  laboring  swain. 
And  when  to  reap,  and  when  to  sow  the 
grain? 

Damcetas 
And  I  have  two,  to  match  yonr  pair,  at 

home: 
The  wood  the  same;  from  the  same  hand 

they  come 
(The  kimbo  handles  seem  with  bear's-foot 

oarv'd), 
And  never  yet  to  table  haye  been  sery'd; 
Where  Orpihens  on  his  lyre  laments  his  love, 
With  beasts  encompaas'd,  and  a  dancing 

grove.  70 

But  these,  nor  all  the  proffers  you  can 

make, 
Are  worth  the    heifer  which    I    set    to 

stake. 

Menalcas 
No  more  delavs,  vain  boaster,  but  begin  I 
I  pr(^»hesy  beforehand  I  shall  win. 
Pakemon  shall  be  judge  how  ill  you  rhyme; 
1 11  teach  you  how  to  brag  another  time. 

Damcetas 
Rhymer,  come  on,  and  do  the  worst  you 

cant 
I  fear  not  you,  nor  yet  a  better  man. 
With  silence,  neighbor,  and  attentbn,  wait; 
For  't  is  a  business  of  a  high  debate.         80 

Faueuon 
Sing  then;    the   shade   affords  a  proper 

place: 
The  treies  are  doth'd  with  leaves,  the  fields 

with  grass; 
The  blossoms  blow,  the  birds  on  bushes  sing, 
And  Nature  has  accomplish'd  all  the  spring. 
The  challenge  to  Damcelas  shall  belong; 
Menalcas  sludl  sustain  his  undersong. 
Each  in  his  turn  your  tuneful  numbers 

bring; 
By  turns  the  tuneful  Muses  love  to  sing. 

Damcetas 
From  the  great  Father  of  the  Grods  above 
My  Muse  begins;  for  all  is  full  of  Jove:  90 


To  Jove  the  care  of  heav'n  and  earth  be- 
longs; 
My  flocks  he  blesses,  and  he  loves  my  songs. 

Menalcas 

Me  Phcdbus  loves;  for  he  my  Muse  inspirasy 

And  in  her  songs  the  warmth  he  gave  re- 
quires. 

For  him,  the  god  of  shepherds  and  their 
sheep, 

My  blushing  hyacinths  and  my  bays  I  keep. 

Damcetas 
My  Phyllis  me  with  pelted  apples  pliea; 
Then  txipping  to  the  woods  the  wanton  I 

hies, 
And  wishes  to  be  seen  before  she  flies. 


plifi*;  1 
iranton  i 

Sies.     J 


Menalcas 
But    fair   Amyntas    comes  unask'd   to^ 

me,  100 

And  offers  love,  and  sits  imon  my  knee: 
Not  Delia  to  my  dogs  is  known  so  well 

as  he. 

Damcetas 
To  the  dear  mistress  of  my  lovesick  mind. 
Her  swain  a  pretty  present  has  design'd: 
I  saw  two  stockdoves  billing,  and  ere  long 
WiU  take  the  nest,  and  hers  shaU  be  the 
young. 

Menalcas 
Ten  ruddy  wildings  in  the  wood  I  found. 
And  stood  on  tiptoes,  reaching  from  the 

ground: 
I  sent  Amyntas  all  my  present  store;       109 
And  will,  to-morrow,  send  as  many  more. 

Damcetas 
The  lovely  maid  lav  panting  in  my  arms. 
And  all  she  said  and  did  was  full  of  charms. 
Winds,  on  your  wings  to  heav'n  her  accents 

bear; 
Such  words  as  heav'n  alone  is  flt  to  hear. 

Menalcas 
Ah  I  what  avails  it  me,  my  love's  delight, 
To  call  you  mine,  whenabsent  frommy  sight ! 
I  hold  the  nets,  while  you  pursue  the  prey, 
And  must  not  share  the  dangers  of  the  day. 

Damcetas 
I  keep  my  birthday:  send  my  Phyllis  home; 
At  shearmg  time,  lolas,  you  may  come,  im 
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MSNALCAS 

With  PhyDis  I  axnmore  in  grace  than  yon ;  ^ 

Her  sorrow  did  my  parting  steps  pursue:  I 

"Adieu,  my  dear,    she  said,  *'a  long  [ 

adieu  I"  J 

Damcetas 
The  nightly  wolf  is  baneful  to  the  fold. 
Storms  to  the  wheat,  to  buds  the  bitter 

cold; 
But,  from  my  frowning  fair,  more  ills  I 

find. 
Than  from  the  wolves,  and  storms,  and 

winter  wind. 

Menalcas 
The  kids  with  pleasure  browse  the  bushy 

plain; 
The  show'rs  are  grateful  to  the  swelling 

grain; 
To  teeming  ewes  the  sallow's  tender  tree ;  1 30 
But,  moire  than  all  the  world,  my  love  to  me. 

Damcetas 
Pollio  my  rural  yerse  Touohsafes  to  read: 
A  heifer.  Muses,  for  your  patron  breed. 

Menalcas 
^  Pollio  writes  himself:  a  bull  be  bred, 
With  spuming  heels,  and  with  abuttinghead. 

Damcetas 
Who  Pollio  loves,  and  who  his  Muse  ad- 
mires. 
Let  Pollio's  fortune  erown  his  full  desires. 
Let  myrrh  instead  of  thorn  his  fences  fill, 
And  show'rs  of  honey  from  his  oaks  distil. 

Menalcas 
Who  hates  not  living  Bavins,  let  him  be,  140 
Bead  Mie vius,  damn'd  to  love  thy  works  and 

thee! 
The  same  ill  taste  of  sense  would  serve  to 

join 
Dog-foxes  in  the  yoke,  and  shear  the  swine. 

Damcetas 
Ye  boys,  who  pluck  the  flow'rs,  and  spoil 

the  spnng. 
Beware  the  secret  snake  that  shoots  a  sting. 

Menalcas 
Criaze  not  too  near  the  banks,  my  jolly  sheep; 
The  ground  is  false,  the  running  streiuns  are 
deep: 


See,  they  have  caught  the  father  of  the 

flock. 
Who  dries  his  fleeoe  upon  the  neighboring 

rock. 

Damcetas 
From  rivers  drive  the  kids,  and  sling  your 
hook;  150 

Anon  I  ni  wash  'em  in  the  shallow  brook. 

Menalcas 
To  fold, my  flock  1    Whenmilkis  dried  with 

heat. 
In  vain  the  milkmaid  tugs  an  empty  teat. 

Damcetas 
How  lank  my  bulls  from  plenteous  pasture 

come  I 
But  love,  that  drains  the  herd,  destroys  the 

groom. 

Menalcas 

My  flocks  are  free  from  love,  yet  look  so 

thi*^, 
Their  bones  are  barely  cover'd  with  iJieir 

skin. 
What  magic  has  bewitch'd  the  woolly  dams. 
And  what  ill  eyes  beheld  the  tender  lambs  ? 

Damcetas 

Say,  where  the  round  of  heav'n,  which 
all  contains,  x6o 

To  three  short  ells  on  earth  our  sight  re- 
strains: 

Tell  that,andrise  aPhcsbusfor  thy  puns. 

Menalcas 
Nay,  tell  me  first,  in  what  new  region 

springs 
A  flow'r  that  bears  inscribed  the  names  of 

kings; 
And  thou  shalt  gain  a  present  as  divine 
As  Phcsbus'  self;  for  I^yllis  shall  be  thine. 

PALiCMON 

So  nice  a  difF'renoe  in  your  sinking  lies, 
That  both  have  won,  or  both  deserv'd  the 

prize. 
Rest  equal  happy  both;  and  all  who  prove 
The  bitter  sweets,  and  pleasing  pams,  of 
love.  170 

Now  dam  the  ditches,  and  the  floods  re- 
strain; 
Their  moisture  has  already  drench'd  the 
plain. 
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THE  FOURTH  PASTORAL 

OR,  POLLIO 

THE  ARGUMENT 

The  poet  oelebrates  the  birthday  of  Selonmiia, 
tbe  ion  of  FoUio,  bom  in  the  eonsnlahip  of 
bis  father,  after  Uie  taking  of  SalonsB,  a  city 
in  Dalmatia.  Many  of  the  TerMs  are  trana- 
lated  from  one  of  the  Sibyla,  whopropheey 
of  onr  SaTior's  birth. 

Sicilian  Muse,  begin  a  loftier  atrain  1 
Tho'  lowly  shrubs,  and  trees  that  shade  the 

plun, 
Delight  not  all;  Sicilian  Mnse,  prepare 
To  make  the  vocal  woods  deserve  a  consul's 

care. 
The  lastpeatage^foretoldbyMcredrhymes, 
Renews  its  finish'd  course:  Satumian  times 
Roll  round  again;  and  mighty  vears,  begun 
From    their   first  orb,  in   radiant  circles 


The  base  degenerate  iron  offspring  ends; 
A  golden  proeeny  from  heav'n  descends.  lo 
O  chaste  Lucina,  speed  the  mother's  pains, 
And  haste  the   glorious   birth  I    thy  own 

Apollo  reigns  I 
The  lovely  boy,  with  his  auspicious  face. 
Shall  PoUio's  consulship  and    triumph 

pace; 
Majestic  months  set  out  with  him  to  their 

appointed  race. 
The  father  banish'd  virtue  shall  restore, 
And  crimes  shall  threat  the  guilty  world  no 

more. 
The  son  shall  lead  the  life  of  gods,  and  be 
Bygodsand  heroes  seen,  and  giMsand  heroes 

see. 
The  jarring  nations  he  in  peace  shall  bind,  ao 
And  with  paternal  virtues  rule  mankind. 
UnbiddenEarth  shall  wreathing  ivy  bring. 
And  fragrant   herbs   (the  promises 

spring), 
As  her  first  off 'rings  to  her  infant 
The  goats  with  strutting  dugs  shall  home- 
ward speed. 
And  lowing  herds  secure  from  lions  feed. 
His  cradle  shall    with  rising   flow'rs  be 

orown'd: 
The  serpent's  brood  shall  die;  the  sacred 

ground 
Shall  weeds  and  pois'nous  plants  refuse  to 

bear; 
EachcommonbushshallSyrianroseswear.  so 


lankmd. 
rybring,1 
lises  of  i 

it  king.  J 


But  when  heroic  verse  his  youth  shall  raise. 
And  form  it  to  hereditary  praise, 
Unlabor'd  harvests  shall  the  fields  adorn, 
And  dnster'd  grapes  shall  blush  on  every 

thorn; 
The  knotted  oaks  shall  show'rs  of  hone  j 

weep> 
And  thio' Uie  matted  grass  the  liquid  gold 

shall  creep. 
Yet  of  old  fraud  some  footsteps  shall  re- 


The  merchant  still  shall  plow  the  deep  for 

gain; 
Great  cities  shall  with  walls  be  oompass'd 

round. 
And  sharpen'd  shares  shall  vex  the  fmitf nl 

ground;  40 

Another  Tiphys  shall  new  seas  explore; 
Another  Argo  land  the  chiefs  upon  th'  Ibe- 
rian shore; 
Another  Helen  otiier  wars  create. 
And  great  Achilles  urge  the  Trojan  fate. 
But  when  to  ripen'd  manhood   he   shall 

grow, 
The  greedy  sailer  shall  the  seas  forego; 
Ko  keel  shall  cut  the  waves  for  foreign 

ware. 
For  every  soil  shall  every  product  bear. 
The  laboring  hind  his  oxen  shall  disjoin; 
Ko  plow  shSa  hurt  the  glebe,  no  pnming 

hook  the  vine;  50 

Nor  wool    shall    in    dissembled  colors 

shine. 
But  the  luxurious  father  of  the  fold. 
With  native  purple,  or  unborrow'd  gold. 
Beneath  his  pompons  fleece  shall  proudly 

sweat; 
And  under  Tynan  robes  the  lamb  shall 

bleat. 
The  Fates,  when  they  this  happy  web  have 

spun, 
Shall  bless  the  sacred  clew,  and   bid  it 

smoothly  run. 
Mature  in  vears,  to  ready  honors  move, 
O  of  celestial  seed  f  O  foster  son  of  Jove ! 
See,  lab'ring  Nature  calls  thee  to  sustain  60 
The  nodding  frame  of  heav'n,  and  earth, 

and  main  !• 
See  to  their  base  restor'd,  earth,  seaa,  and 

air; 
And  joyful  ages,  from  behind,  in  crowding 

ranks  ajypear. 
To  sing  thy  praise,  would  Heav'n  my  breath 

prolong, 
Infusing  spirits  worthy  such  a  song. 
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Not  Tlinunaa  Orplieus  should  tnuiBoeiid 

my  lays, 
Nor    Lrnns    crown'd    with    never  -  fading 

bay»; 

Tho'  each  his  heaVnly  parent  should  in- 
spire; 

The  Muse  mstnict  the  voice,  and  Phosbus 
tune  the  lyre. 

Should  Pan  contend  in  verse,  and  thou  my 
theme,  70 

Arcadian  judges  should  their  god  con- 
demn. 

Begin,  auspicious  boy,  to  cast  about 

Thy  infant  eyes,  and,  with  a  smOe,  thy 
mother  single  out: 

Thy  mother  well  deserves  that  short  de- 
light. 

The  nauseous  qualms  of  ten  long  months 
and  travel  to  requite. 

Then  smile:  the  frowning  infant's  doom  is 
read; 

No  god  shall  crown  the  board,  nor  goddess 
bless  the  bed. 


THE  FIFTH  PASTORAL 

OR,  DAPHNIS 

THE  ARGUMENT 

MopsQS  and  Menaleas,  two  very  expert  shep- 
herds at  a  song,  be^  one  by  consent  to  the 
memory  of  Daphnis,  who  is  samKxi'd  by  the 
b«st  oritios  to  represent  Julius  CsBsar.  Mop- 
tns  laments  his  death;  Menalww  proolaima 
his  divinity ;  the  whcde  eclogue  consisting  of 
sn  elegy  and  an  apotheosis. 

Menalcas 

Since  on  the  downs  our  flocks  together 
feed. 

And  since  my  voice  can  match  your  tune- 
ful reed. 

Why  sit  we  not  beneath  the  grateful 
shade 

Which  hazels,  intermixed  with  elms,  have 
made? 

Mopsus 

Whether  you  please  that  sylvan  scene  to 
take, 

Where  whistling  winds  uncertain  shadows 
make; 

Or  win  you  to  the  cooler  cave  succeed, 

Whose  mouth  the  curling  vines  have  over- 
spread ? 


Menalcas 
Tour  merit  and  your  years  command  the 

choice; 
Amyntas  only  rivals  you  in  voice.  » 

Mopsus 
What  will  not  that  presuming  shepherd 

dare. 
Who  thinks  ids  voice  with  Phcsbus  may 

compare? 

Menalcas 
Begin  you  first:  if  either  Alcon's  praise, 
Or  dying  Phyllis,  have  inspir'd  your  Uys; 
If  her  you  mourn,  or  Codrus  you  conunend. 
Begin,  and  Tityrus  your  flock  shidl  tend. 

Mopsus 
Or  shall  I  rather  the  sad  verse  repeat, 
Which  on  the  beech's  bark  I  latelv  writ? 
I  writ,  and  sung  betwixt.     Now  bring  the 

swain 
Whose  voice  you  boast,  and  let  him  try  the 

strain.  30 

Menalcas 
Such  as  the  shrub  to  the  tall  olive  shows. 
Or  the  pale  sallow  to  the  blushing  rose; 
Such  is  his  voice,  if  I  can  judge  aright, 
Compared  to  thine,  in  sweetness  and  in 
height. 

Mopsus 
No  more,  but  sit  and  hear  the  promised 

lay; 

The  gloomy  grotto  makes  a  doubtful  day. 
The  nymphs  about  the  breathless  body  wait 
Of  Daphnis,  and  lament  his  cruel  fate. 
The  trees  and  floods  were  witness  to  their 

tears; 
At  length  the  rumor  reach'd  his  mother's 

ears.  30 

The  wretched  parent,  with  a  pious  haste. 
Came  running,  and  his  lifeless  limbs  em- 

brac'd. 
She  sigh'd,  she  sobb'd;  and,  furious  with] 

despair. 
She  rent  her  garments,  and  she  tore  her  | 

hair. 
Accusing  all  the  gods,  and  every  star. 
The  swains  forgot  their  sheep,  nor  near  the 

brink 
Of  running  waters  brought  their  herds  to 

drink. 
The  thirsty  cattle,  of  themselves,  abstain'd 
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From  water,  and  their  graasy  fare  dis- 

dain'd. 
The  death  of  Daphnis  woods  and  hills  ^ 

deplore;  40 

They  oast  the  sound  to  Libya's  desart 

shore; 
The  Libyan  lions  hear,  and  hearing  roar.  ^ 
Fierce  tigers  Daphnis  taught  the  yoke  to 

b^, 
And  first  with  curlingiyy  dress'd  the  spear: 
Daphnis  did  rites  to^aochus  first  ordain, 
And  holy  revels  for  his  reeling  train. 
As  vines  the  trees,  as  grapes  the  vines 

adorn. 
As  bulls  the  herds,  and  fields  the  yellow 

com; 
So  brif^ht  a  splendor,  so  divine  a  |praoe, 
The  gk>rious  Daphnis  cast  on  his  illustrious 

race.  50 

When  envious  Fate  the  godlike  Daphnis 

took, 
Our  guardian  gods  the  fields  and  phuns 

forsook; 
Pales  no  longer  swell'd  the  teeming  grain, 
Nor  Fhcebus  fed  his  oxen  on  the  plam; 
No  fruitful  crop  the  sickly  fields  return. 
But  oats  and  darnel  choke  the  rising  com; 
And  where  the  vales  with  violets  once  were 

crown'd. 
Now  knotty  burs  and  thorns  disgrace  the 

ground. 
Come,  shepherds,  come,  and  strow  with 

leaves  the  plain; 
Such  funeral  rites  your  Daphnis  did  or^ 

dain.  60 

With  cvpress  boughs  the  crystal  fountains 

hide, 
And  softly  let  the  running  waters  ^lide. 
A  lasting  monument  to  Daphnis  raise. 
With  this  inscription  to  record  his  praise: 
"  Daphnis,  the  fields'  delight,  the  shepherd's 

love, 
Renown'd  on  earth,  and  deified  above; 
Whose  flock  excell'd  the  fairest  on  the  plains. 
But  less   than  he  himself  surpass  d  the 

swains." 

Menalcas 
O  heavenly  poet !  such  thy  verse  appears, 
So  sweet,  so  charming  to  my  ravishVl  ears. 
As  to  the  weary  swain,  with  cares  oppress'd. 
Beneath  the  sylvan  shade,  refreshing  rest; 
As  to  the  feverish  traveler,  when  first  75 
He  finds  acrystal  stream  to  quench  his  thirst. 
In  singing,  as  in  piping,  you  excel; 


And  scarce  your  master  could  perform  ao 

well. 
O  fortunate  jouBg  man,  at  least  your  lays 
Are  next  to  ms,  bjkL  ektim  the  second  praise. 
Such  as  they  are,  my  rural  songs  I  join, 
To  raise  our  Daphnis  to  the  pow'rs  di- 
vine; 80  J- 
For  Daphnis  was  so  good,  to  love  what- 
e'er  was  mine. 


Mopsus 
How  is  my  soul  with  such  a  promise  rais'd  t 
For  both  tiie  boy  was  worthy  to  be  prais*d» 
And  Stimichon  has  often  made  me  long 
To  hear,  like  him,  so  soft,  so  sweet  a  song. 

Menalcas 

Daphnis,  the  guest  of  heav'n,  with  wond'ring 
eyes. 

Views,  in  the  Milky  Way,  the  starry  skies, 

Andf ar  beneath  him,  from  the  shiningsphere. 

Beholds  the  moving  clouds,  and  rolling  year. 

For  this,  with  cheerful  cries  the  woods" 
resound,  90 

The  purple  spring  arrays  the  various 
ground. 

The  nymphs  and  shepherds  dance,  and  Pan 
hunself  is  crown'd. 

The  wolf  no  longer  prowls  for  nightly  spoils. 

Nor  birds  the  springes  fear,  nor  stags  the 
toils; 

For  Daphnis  reigns  above,  and  deals  from 
thence 

His  mother's  milder  beams,  and  peaceful  in- 
fluence. 

The  mountain  tops  unshorn,  the  rocks  re- 
joice; 

The  lowly  shrubs  partake  of  human  voice. 

Assenting  Nature,  with  a  gracious  nod. 

Proclaims  him,  and  salutes  the  new-admit- 
ted god.  100 

Be  still  propitious,  ever  good  to  -thine  ! 

Behold,  four  hallo Vd  altars  we  design; 

And  two  to  thee,  and  two  to  Phcebus  rise; 

On  both  are  offer'd  annual  sacrifice. 

The  holy  priests,  at  each  returning  year, 

Two  bowls  of  milk,  and  two  of  ml  shall 
bear; 

And  I  myself  the  guests  with  friendly 
bowls  will  cheer. 

Two  goblets  will  I  crown  with  sparkling 
wine. 

The  gen'rous  vintage  of  the  Chian  vine; 

These  will  I  pour  to  thee,  and  make  the 
nectar  thine.  no 
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In  winter  sfaaU  the  genial  feast  be  made 
Before  the  fiie;  bj  summery  in  the  shade. 
DamcDtas  afaall  perf onn  the  rites  diyine, 
And  Lyetian  ^gon  in  the  song  shall  join. 
AlphenbGBns,  tripping,  shall  adTanoey 
AncL  mimic  Satyrs  in  his  antio  dance. 
When  to  the  nymphs  onr  annual  rites  we 

WTf 
And  when  onr  fields  with  vietims  we  surrey ; 
While  saTBge  boars  delight  in  shady  woods, 
And  finny  fish  inhabit  in  the  floods;         lao 
While  beee  on  thyme,  and  loeosts  feed  on 

dew. 
Thy  gratefol    swains  these  honors   shall 


Snch  honors  as  we  pay  to  pow'rs  divine. 

To  Baoehos  and  to  Ceres,  shall  be  thine. 

Such  annual  honors  shall  be  giVn;  and 
thou 

Shalt  hear,  and  shalt  condemn  thy  suppli- 
ants to  their  vow. 

Mopsus 
What  present  worth  thy  verse  can  Mo]^ 

susfind! 
Not  the   soft   whispers  of   the  sonthem 

wind. 
That  pky  thro'  trembling  trees,  delight 

me  more; 
Nor  murm'rmg   billows  on   the  sounding 

shore;  130 

Nor  winding  streams,  that  thro'  the  valley 

glide, 
And   the   scarce-cover'd   pebbles    gently 

chide. 

Menalcas 
Beceive  yon  first  this  tuneful  pipe,  the 

same 
That  played  my  Corydon's  unhappy  flame; 
The  same  that  sung  Nessra's  conqn'ring 

eyes. 
And,  had  the  judge  been  just,  had  won  the 

prize. 

Mopsus 
Aeeept  from  me  this  sheephook    in  ex- 


The  handle  brass,  the  knobs  in  emial  range, 
^j^tigenes,  with  kisses,  often  tried  1 

^Mg  this  present,  in  his  beauty's  pride,  I 
When  youth  and  love  are  hard  to  be  de-  f 
nied.  141 J 

But  what  I  could  refuse  to  his  request, 
u  yonn  unask'd,  for  you  deserve  it  best. 


THE    SIXTH    PASTORAL 

OR,  SILENUS 
THE  ARGUMENT 

Two  young  shepherds,  Chromis  and  Mnasylus, 
having  bBen  often  promised  a  song  by  Sile- 
nns,  chance  to  catch  him  asleep  in  uiis  pasto- 
ral ;  where  they  bind  him  hand  and  foot,  and 
then  aIm™  1ii#  promise.  Silenns,  flw<^i»g  they 
wonld  be  put  off  no  longer,  begins  his  song, 
in  which  he  deaeribes  the  f  onnation  of  the 
universe,  and  the  original  of  animals,  aeoord- 
ing  to  the  Epicurean  philosophy ;  uid  then 
runs  thro'  the  most  surprising  transf oima- 
tions  which  have  happen'd  in  Nature  sinoe 
her  birth.  This  pastoral  was  design'd  as  a 
compliment  to  Syro  the  Epicurean,  who  in- 
structed Virgil  and  Varus  in  the  principles 
of  that  philosophy.  Silenns  acts  as  tutor, 
Ghromis  and  Mnasylus  as  the  two  pupils. 


I  FZBBT  transferred  to  Borne  Sicilian  strains; 
Nor  blush'd  the  Doric  Muse  to  dwell  on 

Mantuan  plains. 
But  when  I  tried  her  tender  voice,  too 

young. 
And  fightinfif  kings  and  bloodv  battles  sung, 
Apollo  check'd  my  pride,  and  bade  me  f  e^ 
My  fatt'ning  flocks,  nor  dare  beyond  the 

reed. 
Admonish'd  thus,  while  every  pen  prepares 
To  write  thy  nraises.  Varus,  and  thy  wars. 
My  past'ral  Muse  her  humble  tribute  brings. 
Ana  yet  not  wholly  uninspired  she  sings.  10 
For  all  who  read,  and,  reading,  not  disdain 
These  rural  poems,  aiKl  their  lowly  strain. 
The  name  of  Varus  oft  inscrib'd  shall  see 
In  every  grove,  and  every  vocal  tree. 
And  all  Sie  sylvan  reign  shall  sing  of 

thee: 
Thy  name,  to  Phosbus  and  the  Muses 

known. 
Shall  in  the  front  of  every  page  be  shown; 
For  he  who  sings  thy  praise  secures  his 

own. 
Proceed,  my  Muse  I  —  Two  Satyrs, 

the  ground, 
Stretch'd  at  his  ease,  their  sire  Silenns 

found.  30 

Doz'd  with  his  fumes,  and  heavy  with  his 

load. 
They  found  him  snoring  in  his  dark  abode. 
And  seiz'd  with  youthful  arms  the  drunken 

god. 
His  rosy  wreath  was  dropp'd  not  long  before. 
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Bome  by  the  tide  of  wine,  and  floating  on 

the  floor. 
His  empty  ean,  with  ears  half  worn  away, 
Was  hung  on  high,  to  boast  the  triumph  of 

the  day. 
Invaded  thus,  for  want  of  better  bands, 
Hi.  gaxlard  th«7  unatrng,  ai>d  bind  his 

hands; 
For,  by  the  handful  god  deluded  long,     30 
They  now  resolve  to  have  their  promised 

song. 
iEgle  oame  in,  to  make  their  party  good  -* 
The  &irest  Nais  of  the  neighboring  flood  — 
And,  while  he  stares  aromid  with  stupid 

eyes. 
His  brows  with  berries,  and  his  temples, 

dyes. 
He  finds  the  fraud,  and,  with  a  smile,  de- 
mands 
On  what  design  the  boys  had  bound  lus 


**  Loose  me,''  he  cried,  "  't  was  impudenoe  to 

find 
A  sleeping  god;  'tis  sacrilege  to  bind. 
To  you  the  promis'd  poem  I  will  pay;       40 
The  nymph  shall  be  rewarded  in  her  way." 
He  rais'a  his  voice;  and  soon  a  num'rous 


Of  tripping  Satyrs  crowded  to  the  song; 
And  sylvan  Fauns  and  savage  beasts  ad- 

vanc'd, 
And  nodding  forests  to  the  numbers  danc'd. 
Not  by  Hiemonian  hills  the  Thracian  bard,  1 
Nor  awful  Phcebus  was  on  Pindus  heard  > 
With  deeper  silence,  or  with  more  regard.  J 
He  sung  the  secret  seeds  of  nature's  frame; 
How  seas,  and  earth,  and  air,  and  active 

flame,  50 

Fell  thro'  the  mighty  void,  and,  in  their  fall. 
Were  blindly  sather'd  in  this  goodly  ball. 
The  tender  sou  then,  stiff 'ning  by  degrees, 
Shut  from  the  bounded  earth  the  bounding 


Then  earth  and  ocean  various  forms  disclose. 
And  a  new  sun  to  the  new  world  arose; 
And  mists,  condens'd  to  clouds,  obscure  the 

And  clouds,  dissolv'd,  the  thirsty  ground 

supply; 
The   rising  trees    the   lofty  mountains' 

grace; 
The  lofty  mountains   feed   the  savage 

race,  60 

Yet  few,  and  strangers,  in  th'  unpeopled 

place. 


From  thence  the  birth  of  man  the  song  pur- 
sued, 

And  how  the  world  was  lost,  and  how  re- 
new'd; 

The  reign  of  Saturn,  and  the  Golden  Age; 

Prometheus'  theft,  and  Jove's  avenging  rage ; 

The  cries  of  Argonauts  for  Hylas  drown^l. 

With  whose  repeated  name  the  shores  re- 
sound; 

Then  mourns  the  madness  of  the  Cretan 
queen  — 

Happy  for  her  if  herds  had  never  been. 

What    fury,  wretched  woman,  seiz'd  thy 
breast  I  yo 

The  maids  of  Argos  (tho',  with  rage  pos- 
sess'd. 

Their  imitated  lowinp^s  fiU'd  the  grove^ 

Yet  shunn'd  the  guilt  of  thy  prepostrous 
love. 

Nor  sought  the  youthful  husband  of  the ' 
herd; 

Tho'  lab'nnff  yokes  on  their  own  necks 
they  f ear'd. 

And  felt  for  budding  horns  on  their  smooth 
foreheads  rear'd. 

Ah,  wretched  queen,  you  range  the  path- 
less wood, 

While  on  a  flow'ry  bank  he  chaws  the  cud, 

Or  sleeps  in  shades,  or  thro'  the  forest 
roves. 

And  roars  with    anguish  for   his  absent 
loves.  —  80 

''Ye  nymphs,  with  toils  his  forest  walk 
surround. 

And  trace  his  wand'ring  footsteps  on  the 
ground. 

But,  ah  f  perhaps  my  passion  he  disdains, 

And  courts    the    milky  mothers    of    the 
plains. 

We  search  th'  ungrateful  fugitive  abroad. 

While  they  at  home  sustain  his    happy 
load."  — 

He  sung  the  lover's  fraud;   the  longing 
maid, 

With  golden  fruit,  like  all  the  sex,  be- 
tray'd; 

The  sisters  mourning  for  their  brother's  loss ; 

Their  bodies  bid  in  barks,  and  f urr'd  vrith 
moss;  90 

How  each  a  rising  alder  now  appears. 

And  o'er  the  Po  distils  her  gummy  tears: 

Then  sung,  how  Grallus,  by  a  Muse's  hand, 

Was  led  and  weloom'd  to  the  sacred  strand; 

The  senate  rising  to  salute  their  guest; 

And  Linus  thus  their  gratitude  express'd: 
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**  Beeeiye  thb  preaant,  by  the  Muses  made, 
The  pipe  on  which  th'  AsorsMui   pastor 

With  which  of  old  he  chann*d  the  savage 

traiiiy 
And  called  tibe  mountain  ashes  to  the  nlain. 
Sing  thou  on  this  thy  Phcebos,  ana  the 

wood  zoi 

Where  once  his  &ne  of  Parian  marble  stood ; 

On  this  his  ancient  oracles  rehearse. 

And  with  new  numbers  grace  the  God  of 
Verse." 

Why  should  I  sing  the  double  Scylla's  fate  ? 

(The  first  by  love  transf orm'd,  the  last  by 
hate  — 

A  beauteous  maid  above;  but  magic  arts 

With  barking  dogs  deform'd  her  nether 
parts:) 

What  vengeance  on  the  passing  fleet  she 
pour'dy 

The  master  frighted,  and  the  mates  de- 
voured. I  lO 

Thenravish'd  Philomel  the  song  expressed; 

The  crime  reveal'd;  the  sister's  cruel  feast; 

And  how  in  fields  the  lapwing  Tereus  reigns, 

The  warbling  nightingale  m  woods  com- 
plains; 

While  Frogne  makes  on  chimney  tops  her 
moan. 

And  hovers  o'er  the  palace  once  her  own. 

Whatever  songs  besioies  the  Delphian  god 

Had  taught  &e  laurels,  and  the  Spc^tan 
flood, 

Silenus  sun^:  the  vales  his  voice  rebound. 

And  carry  to  the  skies  the  sacred  sound,   zso 
And  now  the  setting  sun  had  wam'd  the 
swain 

To  call  his  counted  cattle  from  the  plain: 

Yet  still  th'  unwearied  sire  pursues  the 
tuneful  strain. 

Till,  unperceiv'd,  the  heav'ns  with  stars 
were  hung. 

And  sudden  night  surprised  the  yet  un- 
finished song. 


THE   SEVENTH   PASTORAL 

OR,   MBLIBCEUS 
THE  ARGUMENT 

Halibcmis  here  gives  us  the  relation  of  a  sharp 
poetical  contest  between  Thyrsis  and  Gory- 
don,  at  which  he  himself  and  Daphnis  were 
pntent;  who  both  declared  for  Corydon. 


Beneath  a  holm  repaired  two  jolly  swains 
(Their  sheep  and  goats  together  graz'd  the 

plains). 
Both  young  Arcadians,  both  alike  inspir'd 
To  sin^,  and  answer  as  the  song  requir'd. 
Daphnis,  as  umpire,  took  the  middle  seat, 
And  fortune  thether  led  my  weary  feet; 
For,  while  I  fenc'dmy  myrtles  from  the  cold. 
The  ibther  of  my  flock  had  wander'd  from 

the  fold. 
Of  Daphnis  I  enquired:  he,  smiling,  said: 
''Dismiss  your  fear;"  and  pointed  where 

he  led;  xo 

''  And,  if  no  greater  cares  disturb  your  mind. 
Sit  here  with  us,  in  covert  of  the  wind. 
Your  lowing  heifers,  of  their  own  accord, 
At  wat'rine  time  will  seek  the  neighboring 

Here  wantonMincius  winds  alon^  the  meads. 
And  shades  his  happy  banks  with  bending 

reeds. 
And  see,  from  yon  old  oak  that  mates  the 

skies, 
How  black  the  clouds  of  swarming  bees 


What  should  I  do  I  Nor  was  Alcippe  nigh. 
Nor  absent  Phyllis  could  my  care  supply,  so 
To  house,  and  feed  by  hand  my  weaning 

hunbs. 
And  drain  the  strutting  udders  of  their 

dams. 
Great  was  the  strife  betwixt  the  singing 

swains; 
And  I  preferr'd  my  pleasure  to  my  gains. 
Alternate  rhyme  the  ready  champions  chose  : 
These  Corydon  rehears 'd,  andThyrsis  those. 

CORYDON 

Ye  Muses,  ever  fair,  and  ever  young. 
Assist  my  numbers,  and  inspire  my  song. 
With  all  my  Codrus,  O  inspire  my  breast ! 
For  Codrus,  after  Phoebus,  sings  the  best.  30 
Or,  if  my  wishes  have  presumed  too  high, 
And  stretch'd  their  bounds  beyond  mortal- 
ity, 
The  praise  of  artful  numbers  I  resign, 
And  hang  my  pipe  upon  the  sacred  pine. 

Thyrsis 
Arcadian  swains,  your  youthful  poet  crown 
With  ivy  wreaths;  tho*  surly  Codrus  frown: 
Or,  if  he  blast  my  Muse  with  envious  praise, 
Then  fence  my  brows  with  amulets  of  bays. 
Lest  his  ill  aits,  or  his  malicious  tongue,  39 
Should  poison,  or  bewitch  my  growing  song. 
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CORYDON 

These  branches  of  a  stag,  this  tusky  boar 
(The  first  essay  of  arms  untried  before) 
Young  Mieon  offers,  Delia,  to  thy  shrine: 
Bnt  speed  his  hunting  with  thy  pow'r  di- 
vine; 
Thy  statue  then  of  Parian  stone  shall  stand; 
Thy  legs  in  buskins  with  a  purple  band. 

Thyrsis 
This  bowl  of   milk,  these  cakes    (ourl 
country  fare),  I 

For  thee,  Priapus,  yearly  we  prepare,       | 
Because  a  little  garden  is  thy  care;  J 

But,  if  the  falling  lambs  increase  my  fold, 
Thy  marble  statue  shall  be  tum'd  to  gold.  51 

CORYDON 

Fair  Galatea,  with  thy  silver  feet, 

O,  whiter  than  the  swan,  and  more  than 

Hybla  sweet. 
Tall  as  a  poplar,  taper  as  the  bole. 
Come,  charm  thy  shepherd,  and  restore  my 

soul! 
Come,  when  my  lated  sheep  at  niffht  return, 
And  crown  the  silent  hours,  and  stop  the 

rosy  mom ! 

Thyrsis 

May  I  become  as  abject  in  thy  sight 

As  seaweed  on  the  shore,  and  black  as  night; 

Rough  as  a  bur;  deform'd  like  him  who 
chaws  60 

Sardinian  herbage  to  contract  his  jaws; 

Such  and  so  monstrous  let  thy  swain  ap- 
pear. 

If  one  day's  absence  looks  not  like  a  year. 

Hence  from  the  field,  ^or  shame:  the  flock 
deserves 

No  better  feeding  while  the  shepherd 
starves. 

CORYDON 

Te  mossy  springs,  inviting  easy  sleep. 

Ye  trees,  whose  leafy  shades  those  mossy 
fountains  keei^ 

Defend  my  flock  f  The  summer  heats  are 
near, 

And  blossoms  on  the  swelling  vines  ap- 
pear. 

Thyrsis 
With  heapy  fires  our  cheerful  hearth  is 
crown'd ;  70 

And  firs  for  torches  in  the  woods  abound: 


We  fear  not  more  the  winds  and  wintry 

cold, 
Than  streams  the  banks,  or  wolves   the 

bleating  fold. 

CORYDON 

Our  woods,  with  juniper  and  chestnuts' 

crown'd. 
With  falling  fruits  and  berries  paint  the 

ground; 
And  lavish  Nature  laughs,  and  strows 

her  stores  around: 
But,  if  Alexis  from  our  mountains  fly, 
Ev'n  running  rivers  leave  their  channels 

dry. 

Thyrsis 
Parch'd  are  the  plains,  and  frying  is  the 

field. 
Nor  with'ring  vines  their    juicy  vintage 

yield;  80 

But,  if  returning  Phyllis  bless  the  plain. 
The  grass  revives,  the  woods  are  green 

again, 
And  Jove  descends  in  show'rs  of  kindly 

rain. 


CORYDON 

The  poplar  is  by  great  Alcides  worn; 
The  brows  of  Phcebus  his  own  bays  adorn; 
The  branching  vine  the  jolly  Bacchus  loves; 
The  Cyprian    queen  delights    in    myrtle 

groves;     , 
With  £bzel  Phyllis  crowns  her  flowing 

hair; 
And,  while  she  loves  that  ^mmon  wreath 

to  wear. 
Nor  bays,  nor  myrtle  boughs,  with  hazel 

shall  compare.  90  > 


Thyrsis 
The  tow'ring  ash  is  fsCirest  in  the  woods; 
In  gardens  pines,  and  poplars  by  the  floods: 
Bu^  if  my  Lycidas  will  ease  my  pains. 
And  often  visit  our  forsaken  plains. 
To  him  the  tow'ring  ash  shall  yield  in 

woods. 
In  gardens  pines,  and  poplars  by  the  floods. 

Melibceus 
These  rhymes  I  did  to  memory  commend, 
When  vanquish'd  Thyrsis  did  in  vain  con- 
tend; 
Since  when  'tis  Corydon  among  the  swains, 
Young  Corydon  without  a  rivu  reigns.    io» 
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THE  EIGHTH  PASTORAL 

ORy  PHARMACEUTRIA 
THE  ARGUMENT 

This  pastoral  oonteins  the  loiigs  of  Damon  and 
AlpheaihcBna.  The  fint  of  'em  bewaili  the 
Ion  of  hie  mistress,  and  i^mnes  at  the  sao> 
oess  of  his  rival  Mopsos.  The  other  repeats 
the  eharms  of  some  enchantress,  who  en- 
dssTor'd  hy  her  spells  and  magic  to  make 
Daphnis  in  Ioto  with  her. 

The  moamf ul   Mnse  of    two  despairing 

SWBXDBf 

The  love  rejected,  and  the  loyera'  pains; 

To   which    the    salTage    lynxes    list'ning 
stood, 

The  riyers  stood  on  heaps,  and  stopp'd  the 
mnninff  flood; 

The  hungry  herd  iJieir  needful  food  re- 
fuse— 

Of  two  despairing  swains,  I  sing  the  mourn- 
ful Muse. 
Great  Pollio  I  thou,  for  whom  thy  Rome 
prepares 

The  ready  triumph  of  thy  finished  wars. 

Whether  Timayns  or  th'  Dlyrian  coast, 

Whateyer  land  or  sea  thy  presence  boast;  lo 
^  Is  there  an  hour  in  &te  resery'd  for  msf 
.    To  Bing    thy   deeds   in  numbers   worthy 

In  numbers    likei  to    thine    could  I  re- 
hearse        ^ 
Thy  bfty  tragic  scenes,  thy  labor'd  yerse, 
The  world  another  So^^ocles  in  thee. 
Another  Homer  should  behold  in  me. 
Amidst  thy  laurels  let  this  iyy  twine: 
Thine  was  my  earliest  Muse ;  my  latest  shall 
be  thine. 
Scarce  from  the  world  the  shades  of  night 
withdrew, 
Scarce  were  the  flocks  refreshed  with  mom- 
'  ing  dew,  ao 

^    When  Dunon,  stretched  beneath  an  oliye  * 
shade. 
And  wildly  staringupwards,  thus  inyeigh'd 
Agabst  tiie  conscious  gods,  and  curs'd 
the  cruel  maid: 
**  Star  of  the  morning,  why  dost  thou  de- 

Come,  Lucifer,  driye  on  the  laeging  day, 
While   I   my^Nisa's    perjur'd    faith    de- 
plore— 
Witness,  ye  pew^,  by  whom  she  falsely 
swore  I  /y 


The  gods,  alas  I  are  witnesses  in  yain; 
Yet  iSiall  my  dying  breath  to  HeaVn  com- 
plain. 
Begin  with  me,  my  flute,  the  sweet  Mse- 

nalian  strain.  30, 

**  The  pines  of  Msnalus,  the  yocal  groye, 
Are  eyer  full  of  yerse,  and  full  of  loye: 
They  hear  the  hinds,  they  hear  their  god 

complain. 
Who  sufferd  not  the  reeds  to  rise  in  yain. 
Begin  with  me,  my  flute,  the  sweet  Mse- 

nalian  strain. 
''Mopsus  triumphs;  he  weds  the  willing 

fair; 
When  such  is  Nisa's  choice,  what  loyer  can 

despair  I 
Now  griffons  join  with  mares;  another  age 
Shall  see  the  hound  and  hind  their  thint 

assuage. 
Promiscuous  at  the  spring.    Prepare  the 

lights,  40 

O  Mopsus,  and  perform  the  bridal  rites. 
Scatter  thy  nuts   among  the  scrambling 

boys: 
Thine  is  the  night,  and  thine  the  nuptial 

joys. 
For  thee  the  sun  declines:  O  happy  swain  I 
Begin  with  me,  my  flute,  the  sweet  Msna- 

lian  strain. 
**  0,  Nisa,  justly  to  thy  choice  condemned ! 
Whona  hast  thou  taken,  whom  hast  thou 

contemn'd ! 
For  him,  thou  hast  refused  my  browsingherd, 
Scom'd  my  thick  eyebrows,  and  my  shaggy 

befud. 
Unhappy  Damon  sighs  and  sings  in  yain,  50 
While  Nisa  thinks  no  god  regi^ds  a  loyer's 

pain.         "^ 
Begin  with  me,  my  dute,  the  sweet  M»- 

nalian  strain. 
"  I  yiew'd  thee  first,  (how  fatal  was  the 

yiew  I) 
And  led  thee  where  the  ruddy  wildings 

grew, 
High  on  the  planted  hedge,  and  wet  with 

morning  dew. 
Then  scarce  the  bending  branches  I  could 


The  callow  down  began  to  clothe  my  chin. 
I  saw;  I  perish'd;  yet  ihdulg'd  my  pain. 
Begin  with  me,  my  flute,  the  sweet  M»na- 

lian  strain. 
**  I  know  thee,  Loye  I   in  desarts  thou 

wert  bred,  60 

And  at  the  dugs  of  salyage  tigers  fed; 
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Alien  of  birth,  funrper  of  the  plains  I 
Begin  with  me,  my  Ante,  the  sweet  Msenar 

lian  stndns. 
**  Relentless  Love  the  cmel  mother  led 
The  blood  of  her  unhappy  babes  to  shed. 
L0T6  lent  the  swoxd;  the  mother  struek 

the  blow; 
Inhuman  she;  but  more  inhnman  thon: 
Alien  of  birth,  usurper  of  the  plains  I 
Begin  -with  me,  my  flute,  the  sweet  M»nar 

lian  strains. 
''  Old  doting  Nature,  change  thy  course 

anew,  70 

And  let  the  trembling  lamb  the  wolf  pur- 
sue; 
Let  oaks  now  setter  with  Hesperian  fruit. 
And  purple  danodils  from  alder  shoot; 
Fat  amber  let  the  tamarisk  distil, 
And  hooting  owls  contend  with  swans  in 

skill; 
Hoarse  Tit'rus  strive  with  Orpheus  in  the 

woods. 
And  ehallenffe  fam'd  Arion  on  the  floods. 
Or,  O I  let  Nature  cease,  and  Chaos  reign ! 
Begin  with  me,  my  flute,  the  sweet  Ma^ia- 

lian  strain. 
"  Let  earth  be  sea;  and  let  the  whelm- 
ing tide  80 
The    lifeless    limbs    of    luckless    Damon 

hide: 
Farewell,    ye    secret    woods,    and    shady 

groves, 
Haunts  of  my  youth,  and  conscious  of  my 

loves  I 
From  yon  high  cliff  I  plunge  into  the* 

main: 
Take  the  last  present  of  thy  dying  swain; 
And  cease,  my  silent  flute,  the  sweet 

M«TMLlian  strain." 
Now  take  your  turns,  ye  Muses,  to  re- 
hearse 
His  friend's  complaints,  and  mighty  magic 

verse: 
«  Bring  running  water;  bind  those  altars 

round 
With  fillets,  and  with  vervain  strow  the 

ground:  90 

Make  mt   with   frankincense   the   sacred 

fires, 
To  re-inflame  my  Daphnis  with  desires. 
T is  done:  we  want  out  verse.  —  Restore, 

my  charms, 
My  linsf  ring  Daphnis  to  mv  longing  arms. 
''Pale    JnioBbe,  drawn  by  verse,  from 

heav'n  descends; 


And  Circe  chang'd  with  charms  Ulysses' 

friends. 
Verse  breaks  the  ground,  and  penetrate* 

the  brake, 
And  in  the  winding  cavern  splits  the  snake: 
Verse  fires  the  frozen  veins.  —  Restore,  my 

charms, 
My  ling'ring  Daphnis  to  my  longmag  arms. 
'<  Around  his  waxen  image  first  I  wind  loi 
Three  woolen  fillets,  of  th^  colors  loin'd; 
Thrice  bind  about  his  thrice-devoted  head. 
Which  round  the  sacred  altar  thrice  is 

led. 
Unequal  numbers  please  the  gods. — My 

charms. 
Restore  my  Daphnis  to  my  longing  anna. 
'<  Knit  with  three  knots  the  fillets;  knit 

'em  straight; 
And  say:  'These  knots  to  love  I  eoose- 

crate.' 
Haste,    Amaryllis,    haste.  —  Restore,    my 

charms, 
My  lovely  Daphnis  to  my  longing  arms,  no 
"As  fire  this  figure  hardens,  made  of 

chiy. 
And  this  of  wax  with  fire  consumes  away; 
Such  let  the  soul  of  cruel  Daphnis  be, 
Hard  to  the  rest  of  women,  soft  to  me. 
Crumble    the    sacred    mole  of    salt    and 

com: 
Next  in  the  fire  the  bays  with  brimstone 

burn; 
And,   while  it  crackles    in    the    sulphur, 

say, 
'This  I  for  Daphnis  bum;  thus  Daphnis 

bum  away  I 
This  laurel    is    his  fate.' — Restore,   my 

charms, 
My  lovely  Daphnis  to  my  loneing  arms.  lao 
<'As  when  the  raging  hei&r,  thro'  the 

grove, 
Stung  with  desire,  pursues  her  wand'ring 

love; 
Faint  at  the  last,  she  seeks  the  weedy 

pools, 
To  quench  her  thirst,  and  on  the  rushes 

rolls, 
Careless  of  night,  unmindful  to  return; 
Such    fruitless    fires    perfidious    Daphnis 

bum, 
While  I  so  scorn  his  love  I  —  Restore,  my 

charms, 
My  ling'ring  Daphnis  to  my  long^ing  arms. 
**  These  garments  once  were  his,  and  left 

to  me, 
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The  pledges  of  his  promis'd  loyaltTy        ijo 
Which   nndezneath   my  threshold    I   he- 
stow: 
These  pawns,  O  sacred  earth,  to  me  my 

Daphms  owe. 
As  these  were  his,  so  mine  is  he. — My 

charms, 
Bestore  their  lingering  lord  to  my  deluded 

arms. 
**  These  pois'nous  plants,  for  magic  use 

designed, 
(The  noblest  and  the  best  of  all  the  baneful 

kind,) 
Old  Mceris  brought  me  from  the  Pontic 

strand. 
And  cnllM  the  mischief  of  a  bounteous 

land. 
Smear'd  with  these  pow'rfnl  juices,  on  the 

plain. 
He  howls  a  wolf  among  the  hungry  train; 
And  oft  the  mighty  negromancer  boasts,  141 
With  these,  to  call  from  tombs  the  stalking 


Andfrran  the  roots  to  tear  the  standing 

com. 
Which,  whirl'd  aloft,  to  distant  fields  is 

borne. 
Such  is  the  strength  of  spells. — Restore,  my 

charms. 
My  ling'ring  Daphnis  to  my  longing  arms. 
"Bear  out  these  ashes;  cast  'em  in  the 

brook; 
Cast  backwards  o'er  your  head;  nor  turn 

your  look: 
Since  neither  gods  nor  godlike  yerse  can 

move. 
Break  out,  ye  smother'd  fires,  and  kindle 

smother'd  love.  150 

Exert  your  utmost    pow'r,  my  ling'ring 

charms; 
And  force    my  Daphnis  to   my   longing 


**  See,  while  my  last  endeavors  I  delay, 

The  waking  ashes  rise,  and  round  our  al- 
tars play  I 

Run  to  the  threshold,  Amaryllis,  hark  I 

Oqt  Hylas  opens,  and  begins  to  baaik. 

Good  HeaVn,  may  lovers  what  they  wish 
believe  I 

Or  dream  their  wishes,  and  those  dreams 
deceive  I 

No  more  —  my  Daphnis  comes:  no  more, 
my  charms ! 

He  eomes,  he  runs,  he  leaps  to  my  desiring 

i6o 


THE  NINTH   PASTORAL 

OR,  LYCIDAS  AND  MCERIS 
THE  ARGUMENT 

When  Virgil,  by  the  favor  of  Aufi^nstus,  had 
reoover'd  his  patrimony  near  luntoa,  and 
went  in  hope  to  take  posaeflBion,  he  was  in 
danger  to  be  slain  by  Anns  the  centnri<m.  to 
whom  those  lands  were  assign'd  by  the  JSm- 
peror,  in  reward  of  his  eervice  against  Bm- 
and  Gaasius.    This  pastoral,  therefore, 


is  fill'd  with  complaints  of  hie  hard  nasffe ; 
and  the  persons  introdnc'd  are  the  baSiff 
of  Virgil,  Monris,  and  his  friend  Lyoidas. 

Lycidas 
Ho,  MoBris  !  whether  on  thy  way  so  fast  ? 
This  leads  to  town. 

MCERIS 

O  Lycidas,  at  last 
The  time  is  come  I  never  thought  to  see, 
(Strange  revolution  for  my  farm  and  me  I) 
When  the  grim  captain  in  a  surly  tone 
Cries  out:  **  Pack  up,  ye  rascals,  and  be 


Kick'd  out,  we  set  the  best  face  on 't  we ' 

could; 
And  these  two  kids,  t'  appease  his  angry 

mood, 
I  bear  —  of  which  the  Furies  give  him 

good  I 


Lycidas 
Tour  country  friends  were  told  another 

tale;  10 

That,  from  the  sloping  mountain  to  the 

vale, 
And   dodder'd    oak,  and   all    the    banks 

along, 
Menalcas  sav'd  his  fortune  with  a  song. 

MCERIS 

Such  was  the  news,  indeed;  but  songs  and 

rhjrmes 
Prevail  as  much  in  these  hard  iron  times. 
As  would  a  plump  of  trembling  fowl,  that 

rise 
Against  an  eagle  sousing  from  the  skies. 
And,  had  not  Phcsbus  wam'd  me,  by  the 

croak 
Of  an  old  raven  from  a  hollow  oak. 
To  shun  debate,  Menalcas  had  been  slain,  ao 
And  Mcsris  not  survived  him,  to  complain. 
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Lycidas 
Now  Heav'n  defend  I  Could  barb'rous  rage 

induce 
The  bratal  son  of  Man  t'  insult  the  sacred 

Muse  ! 
Who  then  should  sing  the  nymphs,  or  who 

rehearse 
The  waters  p^lidin|^  in  a  smoother  verse  ! 
Or  Amaryllis  praise  —  that  heaVnly  lay. 
That  shorten'd,  as  we  went,  our  tedious 

way: 
**  O  Tit'rus,  tend  my  herd,  and  see  them 

fed; 
To  morning  pastures,  eyemn^  waters,  led; 
And    'ware  the  Libyan    rmgil's    butting 
head."  30 

MCERIS 

Or  what  unflnish'd  he  to  Varus  read: 

**  Thy  name,  O  Varus,  (if  the  kinder  pow'rs 

Freserye  our  plains,  and  shield  the  Mantuan 

tow'rs, 
Obnoxious  by  Cremona's  neighboring  crime,) 
The  wings  of  swans,  and  si^nger^pinion'd 

rhyme. 
Shall  raise  aloft,  and  soaring  bear  above, 
Th'  inmiortal  gift  of  gratitude  to  Jove." 

Lycidas 

Sing  on,  sing  on;  for  I  can  ne'er  be  doy'd: 

So  may  thy  swarms  the  baleful  vew  avoid; 

So  may  thy  cows  their  burden'd  bags  dis- 
tend, 40 

And  trees  to  goats  their  willing  branches 
bend. 

Mean  as  I  am,  yet  have  the  Muses  made 

Me  free,  a  member  of  the  tuneful  trade: 

At  least  the  shepherds  seem  to  like  my 
hiys; 

But  I  discern  their  flatt'ry  from  their 
praise: 

I  nor  to  Cinna's  ears,  nor  Varus',  dare  as- 
pire, 

But  gabble,  like  a  goose,  amidst  the  swan- 
like choir. 

MCERIS 

*T  is  what  I  have  been  conning  in  my  mind; 
Nor  are  they  verses  of  a  vul|^  kind. 
"  Come,  Galatea,  come,  the  seas  forsake:  50 
What  pleasures  can  the  tides  with  their 

hoarse  murmurs  make  ? 
See,  on  the  shore  inhabits  purple  spring, 
Where   nightingales  their  love-siok  ditty 

sing: 


See,  meads  with   purling  streams,  with 

flow'rs  the  nound, 
The  grottoes  cool,  with  shady  poplars 

crown'd; 
And  creepinip  vines  on  arbors  weav'd 


Come  then,  and  leave  the  waves'  tumultu- 
ous roar; 
Let  the  wild  surges  vainly  beat  the  shore." 

Lycidas 
Or  that  sweet  song  I  heard  with  such  de- 
light; 
The  same  you  sung  alone  one  starry  night.  60 
The  tune  I  still  retain,  but  not  the  words. 

MCERIS 

**  Why,  Daphnis,  dost  thou  search  in  old  re- 
cords. 
To  know  the  seasons  when  the  stars  arise? 
See,  C»sar's  lamp  is  lighted  in  the  skies: 
The  star  whose  rays  mo  blushing  grapes 

adorn, 
And  swell  the  kindly  ripening  ears  of  com. 
Under  this  influence,  graft  the  tender  shoot: 
Thy  children'rohildren  shall  enjoy  the  fnut." 
The  rest  I  have  forgot;  for  cares  and  time 
Change  all  things,  and  untune  my  soul  to 
rhyme.  70 

I  could  have  once  sung  down  a  sununer'i 

sun; 
But  now  the  chime  of  poetry  is  done: 
My  voice  grows  hoarse;  I  feel  tiie  notes 

decay, 
As  if  the  wolves  had  seen  me  first  to-day. 
But  these,  and  more  than  I  to  mind  can  bring, 
Menalcas  has  not  yet  forgot  to  sing. 

Lycidas 
Thy  faint  excuses  but  inflame  me  more: 
And  now  the  waves  roll  silent  to  the  shore; 
Hush'd  winds  the  topmost  branches  scareelj 

bend, 
As  if  thy  tuneful  song  they  did  attend:    to 
Already  we  have  half  our  way  o'eroome; 
Far  oS  I  can  discern  Bianor's  tomb. 
Here,  where  the  ktborer's  hands  have  f  orm'd 

a  bow'r 
Of  wreathing  trees,  in  singing  waste  an  hour. 
Rest  here  thy  weary  limbs;  thy  kids  lay 

down: 
We  've  day  before  us  yet  to  reach  the  town; 
Or  if,  ere  night,  the  gatfa'ring  clouds  we 

fear, 
A  song  will  help  the  beating  storm  to  bear. 
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And^  that  thou    may'st  not  be  too  late 

abroad. 
Sing,  and  I  'U  ease  thy  shonlden  of  thy 

load.  90 

MCERIS 

Cease  to  request  me;  let  ns  mind  onr  way: 
Another  sons  requires  another  day. 
When  good  Meiudcas  comes,  if  he  rejoice. 
And  find  a  friend  at  court,  1 11  find  a  voice. 


THE   TENTH    PASTORAL 


OR,  GALLUS 
THE  ARGUMENT 

Gftllus,  a  great  patron  of  Vizgil,  and  an  ex- 
cellent poet,  was  very  deeply  in  love  with 
one  Oytneris,  whom  he  calls  Lycoris,  and 
▼ho  had  forsaken  him  for  the  company 
ol  a  soldier.  The  poet  therefore  supposes 
hii  friend  Gkdlns  retir'd,in  his  heighth  of 
melaneholy,  into  the  solitudes  of  Arnadia 
(the  eelelnated  scene  of  pastorals),  where 
he  represents  him  in  a  very  languishing  oon- 
ditioo,  with  all  the  rural  deities  about  him, 
pitying  his  hard  usage,  and  condoling  his 
misfortune* 


Tht  sacred  suocor,  Arethusa,  bring. 
To  crown  my  labor  ('tis  the  last  I  sing). 
Which  proud  Lyooris  may  with  pity  view: 
The  Muse  is  mournful,  tho'  the  numbers 

few. 
Refuse  me   not  a  yerse,  to  grief  and 

Gallus  due: 
So  may  thy  silver  streams  beneath  the 

tide, 
Umnix'd  with  briny  seas,  securely  glide. 
Smg  then  my  Grallus,  and    his  hopeless 

vows; 
Sing,  while    my  cattle    crop    the  tender 

browse. 
The  vocal  grove  shaU  answer  to  the  sound. 
And  echo,  &om  the  vales,  the  tuneful  voice 

rebound.  n 

What  lawns  or  woods  withheld  you  from ' 

his  aidy 
Te  nym{di8,  when  Grallus  was  to  love  be- 

tray'd; 
To  love,  unpitied  by  the  cruel  maid  ? 
Not  steepy  rindus  could  retard  your  course. 
Nor  cleft  Parnassus,  nor  th'  Aonian  source: 
Nothing  that  owns  the  Muses  could  suspend 
Your  aid  to  Gallus  —  Gallus  is  their  fnend. 


For  him  the  lofty  laurel  stands  in  tears. 

And  hung  with  humid  pearls  the  lowly 
shrub  appears.  ao 

MiBualian  pines  the  godlike  swain  be- 
moan, 

When,  spread  beneath  a  rock,  he  sighed 
alone; 

And  cold  Lycseus  wept  from  every  drop- 
ping stone. 

The  sheep  surround  their  shepherd,  as  he 
lies: 

Blush  not,  sweet  poet,  nor  the  name  de- 
spise— 

Along  the  streams,  his  flock  Adonis  fed; 

And  yet  the  Queen  of  Beauty  bless'd  his 
bed. 

The  swains  and  tardy  neatherds  came,  and 
last, 

Menalcas,  wet  with  beating  winter  mast. 

Wondering,  they  ask'd  from  whence  arose 
thy  flame;  30 

Tet  more  amaz'd,  thy  own  Apollo  came. 

Flush'd  were  his  cheeks,  and  glowing  were 
his  eyes: 

"  Is  she  thy  care  ?  is  she  thy  care  ? "  he 
cries. 

''Thy  false  Lycoris  flies  thy  love  and' 
thee. 

And,  for  thy  rival,  tempts  the  raging  sea. 

The  forms  of  hornd  war,  and  heav'n's  in- 
clemency." 

Silvanus  came:  his  brows  a  country  crown 

Of  fennel,  and  of  noddinff  lilies,  drown. 

Great  Pan  arrived;    and  we  beheld  him 
too. 

His  cheeks  and  temples  of  vermilion  hue. 

"  Why,  Gallus,  this  mmiod'rate  grief  ?  *'  he 
cried.  41 

«  Think'st  thou  that  love  with  tears  is  sat- 
isfied? 

The  meads  are  sooner  drunk  with  morning 
dews. 

The  bees  with  flow'ry  shrubs,  the  goats 
with  browse." 
Unmov'd,  and  with  dejected  eyes,  he 
moum'd: 

He  paus'd,  and  then  these  broken  words 
returned: 

"  T  is  past;  and  pity  gives  me  no  relief; 

But  you.  Arcadian  swains,  shall  sing  my 
grief. 

And  on  your  hills  my  last  complaints  renew: 

So  sad  a  song  is  onl^r  worthy  you.  50 

How  light  would  lie  the  turf  upon  my 
breast, 
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If  yoxk  my  snff'rings  in  your  songs  ex- 

preas'd  I 
Ah !  tbftt  your  birth  and  business  had  been 

mine; 
To  pen  the  sheep,  and  press  the  swelling 

▼ine ! 
Had  Phyllis  or  Amyntas  caus'd  my  pain. 
Or  any  nymph,  or  shepherd  on  the  plain, 
(Tho'  Phyllis  brown,  tho'  black  Amyntas 

were. 
Are  violets  not  sweet,  because  not  fair  ?) 
Beneath  the  sallows,  and  the  shady  vine. 
My  loyes  had  mix'd  their  pliant  limbs  with 

mine:  60 

Phyllis  with  myrtle  wreaths  had  crown'd 

my  hair, 
And  soft  Amyntas  sung  away  my  care. 
Come,  see  what  pleasures  in  our  plains 

abound; 
The  woods,  the  fountains,  and  the  flow'ry 

ground. 
As  you  are  beauteous,  were  you  half  so 

true, 
Here  could  I  live,  and  love,  and  die  with 

only  you. 
Now  I  to  fighting  fields  am  sent  afar. 
And  strive  in  wmter  camps  with  toils  of 

war; 
While  you,  (alas,  that  I  should  find  it' 

so!) 
To  shun  my  sight,  your  native  soil  forego. 
And  climb  the  frozen  Alps,  and  tread  th' 

eternal  snow.  71  j 

Ye  frosts   and    snows,  her  tender  body 

spare  I 
Those  are  not  limbs  for  icicles  to  tear. 
For  me,  the  wilds  and  desarts  are  my  choice; 
The  Muses,  once  my  care;  my  once  harmo- 
nious voice. 
There  will  I  sing,  forsaken  and  alone: 
The  rocks  and  hoUow  caves  shall  echo  to  my 

moan. 
The  rind  of  ev'iv  plant  her  name  shall  know; 
And,  as  the  rind  extends,  the  love  shall  grow. 
Then  on  Arcadian  mountains  will  I  chase  80 
(Mix'd  with  the  woodland  nymphs)  the  sav- 
age race; 
Nor  cold  shall  hinder  me,  with  horns  and 

hounds 
To  thrid  the  thickets,  or  to  leap  the  mounds. 
And  now  methinks  o'er  steeoy  rocks  I  eo. 
And  rush  thro'  sounding  woods,  and  bendthe 

Parthian  bow; 
As  if  with  sports  my  sufferings  I  could  ease, 
Or  by  my  pains  the  God  of  Love  appease. 


My  frenzy  changes;  I  delight  no  more 
On  mountain  tops  to  chase  the  tuaky  boar: 
No  game  but  hopeless  love  my  thoughts 

pursue  —  9B 

Once  more,  ye  n vmphs,  and  songs,  and  sound- 
ing woods,  adieu ! 
Love  alters  not  for  us  his  hard  decrees, 
Not  tho'  beneath  the  Thracian  clime  we 

freeze. 
Or  Italy's  indulgent  heav'n  forego. 
And  in  midwinter  tread  Sithonian  snow; 
Or,  when  the  barks  of  elms  are  scorch'd,  we 

keep 
On  Meroe's  burning  plains  the  Libyan  sheep. 
Inhell,  and  earth,  and  seas,  and  heav'n  above, 
Love  conquers  all;  and  we  must  yield  to 

Love." 
My  Muses,  here  your  sacred  zaptuies 

end:  100 

The  verse  was  what  I  ow'd  my  sufPrin^ 

friend. 
This  while  I  sung,  my  sorrows  I  deceiVd, 
And  bending  osiers  into  baskets  weav*d. 
The  song,  because  inspir 'd  by  you,  shall  shine ; 
And  GaUus  will  approve,  because 't  b  mine  — 
Gallus,  for  whom  my  holy  flames  renew 
Each  hour,  and  ev'ry  moment  rise  in  view; 
As  alders,  in  the  spring,  their  boles  extend, 
And  heave  so  fiercely  tluit  the  bark  they  rend. 
Now  let  us  rise;  for  hoarseness  oft  invades 
The  singer's  voice,  who  sings  beneath  tiie 

shades.  m 

From  juniper  unwholesome  dews  distil, 
That  blast  the  sooty  com,  the  with'ring 

herbage  kill. 
Away,  my  goats,  away!  for  yon  have 

brows'd  your  fill. 


GEORGICS 


TO  THE 


HIGHT  HONORABLE   PHILIP,  EARL 
OF  CHESTERFIELD,  Sec, 

Mt  Lord, 

I  CANKOT  begin  my  address  to  your  Lordship 

hotter  than  in  the  words  of  Yiigil : 

Quod  optanH  divum  pronMtere  ntmo 

AvderH,  vwvenda  diet,  en,  aUulU  ^dlro. 

Seven  yean  together  I  have  oonceal'd  the 
longing  which  I  had  to  appear  before  yoa:  * 
time  as  tedious  as  JSneas  paes'd  in  lus  vaa- 
d*ring  voyaee,  before  he  reaeh'd  the  mitmi 
Italy.   But  I  considered  that  nothing  which  mj 
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meannefls  ooald  prodnoe  was  worthy  of  your  pa- 
trona^.  At  last  this  happy  oooasion  offer'd,  of 
presentiiiff  to  yoa  the  best  poem  of  the  best 
poet.  If  I  balk*d  this  opportunity,  I  was  in  de- 
spair of  finding  suohanother ;  and,  if  I  took  it,  I 
waastill  nnoertain  whether  yon  wonld  yonohsaf e 
to  aooept  it  from  my  hands.  'T  was  a  bold  yen- 
tuie  which  I  made,  in  desiring  yonr  permission 
to  lay  my  unworthy  labors  at  your  feet.  Bnt  my 
rashness  has  anooeeded  beyond  my  hopes ;  and 
70a  have  been  pleas'd  not  to  suffer  an  old  man 
to  go  disoontented  out  of  the  world,  for  want  of 
that  pioteetion  of  which  he  hadbeen  so  long  am- 
bitions. I  haye  known  a  gentleman  in  disgrace, 
and  not  daring  to  appear  before  King  Charles 
the  Second,  tho*  he  much  desired  it :  at  length 
he  took  the  confidence  to  attend  a  fair  lady 
to  the  court,  and  told  his  Majesty  that,  under 
her  protection,  he  had  presumed  to  wait  on  him. 
Wim  the  same  humble  confidence  I  present 
mjielf  before  your  Lordship,  and,  attending  on 
Viigil,  hope  a  gracions  reception.  The  gentle- 
man succeeded,  because  the  powerful  lady  was 
hisfriend ;  but  I  haye  too  much  injur'd  my  great 
sathor,  to  expect  he  should  intercede  for  me. 
I  would  haye  translated  him;  but,  accord- 
ioff  to  the  literal  French  and  Italian  phrases, 
I  fear  I  haye  tradno'd  him.  Tis  the  fault  of 
many  a  well-meaning  man,  to  be  officious  in  a 
wrong  place,  and  do  a  prejudice  where  he  had 
endeayor'd  to  do  a  seryioe.  Virgil  wrote  his 
Georgics  in  the  full  strength  and  yigor  of  his 
age,  when  his  judgment  was  at  the  height,  and 
before  his  faniBy  was  declining.  He  had  (ac- 
coidbg  to  our  homely  sayii^^)  his  full  swing  at 
this  poem,  beginning  it  about  the  age  of  thirty- 
fite,  and  seaioe  conclading  it  before  he  aniy'd 
at  forty.  'Tis  obsery'd  both  of  him  and 
Horace,  (and  I  belieye  it  will  hold  in  all  great 
poets,)  that,  tlio'  they  wrote  before  with  a  cer- 
tam  heat  of  genius  which  inspired  them,  yet 
that  heat  was  not  perfectly  digested.  There 
is  required  a  continuance  of  warmth  to  ripen 
the  best  and  noblest  fruits.  Thus  Horace,  in 
his  First  and  Second  Book  of  (Mm,  was  still  ris- 
vag^  bnt  came  not  to  his  meridian  till  the  Third ; 
after  which  his  judgment  was  an  oyerpoise  to 
his  imagination :  he  g^^w  too  cautious  to  be 
bold  enough ;  for  he  descended  in  his  Fourth  by 
slow  degrees,  and,  in  his  Satires  and  EpUtUs^ 
was  more  a  philosopher  and  a  critic  than  a  poet. 
In  the  beginning  of  summer  the  days  are  al- 
most at  a  stand,  with  littie  yariation  of  length 
or  shortness,  because  at  that  time  the  diuraal 
motion  of  the  sun  partakes  more  of  a  right  line 
than  of  a  spiraL  The  same  is  the  method  of 
nature  in  the  frame  of  man.  He  seems  at  forty 
to  be  folly  in  his  summer  tropic ;  somewhat 
Iwfore,  and  somewhat  after,  he  finds  in  his  soul 
but  small  increases  or  decays.  From  fifty  to 
wiM-acore,  the  balance  generally  holds  eyen, 


in  our  colder  clinmtes :  for  he  loses  not  much 
in  fancy;  and  judgment,  which  is  the  effect 
of  obseryation,  still  increases.  His  succeeding 
years  afford  him  littie  more  than  the  atubble 
of  his  own  haryest :  yet,  if  his  constitution  be 
healthful,  his  mind  may  still  retain  a  decent 
vigor ;  and  the  gleanings  of  that  Ephraim,  in 
comparison  with  others,  will  surpass  the  yin- 
tage  of  Abiezer.  I  haye  call'd  this  somewhere, 
by  a  bold  metaphor,  a  green  old  age ;  but  Vir- 
gU  has  given  me  his  authority  for  the  i^goi^ : 
Jam  tenAor  ;  ted  eruda  Deo^  viriduque  tenedtti. 

Amongst  those  few  who  enjoy  the  adyantage 
of  a  latter  spring  your  Lordship  is  a  rare  ex- 
ample ;  who,  being  now  arriv'd  at  your  great 
climacteric,  yet  give  no  proof  of  the  least  decay 
in  your  excellent  judgment  and  comprehension 
of  all  things  which  are  within  the  compass  of 
human  understanding.  Your  conversation  is  aa 
easy  as  it  is  instructive ;  and  I  could  never  ob- 
serve tiie  least  vanity,  or  the  least  assuming,  in 
anything  you  said,  but  a  natural  unaffected 
modesty,  full  of  good  sense,  and  well  digested ; 
a  clearness  of  notion,  expressed  in  ready  and 
unstudied  words.  No  man  has  complained,  or 
ever  can,  that  you  have  discours'd  too  long  on 
any  subject :  for  you  leave  us  in  an  eagerness 
of  learning  more  ;  pleas'd  with  what  we  hear, 
but  not  satisfied,  because  you  will  not  speak 
so  much  as  we  could  wish.  I  dare  not  excuse 
yonr  Lordship  from  this  fault ;  for,  tho'  't  is 
none  in  you,  't  is  one  to  all  who  have  the  hap- 
piness of  being  known  to  you.  I  must  confess, 
the  critics  nuike  it  one  of  Virgil's  beauties, 
that,  having  said  what  he  thought  convenient, 
he  always  left  somewhat  for  the  imagination  of 
his  readers  to  supply ;  that  they  might  gnttify 
their  fancies  by  finding  more  in  what  he  had 
written  than  at  first  they  could;  and  think 
they  had  added  to  his  tiiought,  when  it  was  all 
there  beforehand,  and  he  only  sav'd  himself 
the  expense  of  words.  However  it  was,  I  never 
went  i^m  your  Lordship  but  with  a  longing  to 
retnm,  or  without  a  hearty  cuise  to  him  who 
invented  ceremonies  in  the  world,  and  put  me 
on  the  necessity  of  withdrawing,  when  it  was 
my  interest,  as  well  as  my  desire,  to  have  given 
you  a  much  longer  trouble.  I  cannot  imagine 
(if  your  Lordship  will  give  me  leave  to  speak 
my  thoughts)  but  yon  have  had  a  more  than 
ordinary  vigor  in  your  youth;  for  too  much 
of  heat  is  requir'd  at  first,  that  there  may  not 
too  littie  be  left  at  last  A  prodigal  fire  is  only 
capable  of  large  remains ;  and  yours,  my  Lord, 
still  bums  the  clearer  in  declining.  The  blaze 
is  not  so  fierce  as  at  the  first ;  but  the  smoke 
is  wholly  vanish'd ;  and  your  friends  who  stand 
about  you  axe  not  only  sensible  of  a  cheerful 
warmth,  but  are  kept  at  an  awful  distance  by 
its  force.  In  my  small  observations  of  mankind, 
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I  hftve  ever  found  that  laoh  m  are  not  rather 
too  fall  of  Bpirit  when  they  are  yonng,  degen- 
eiate  to  dulnem  in  their  age.  Sobriety  in  our 
riper  yean  is  the  effect  of  a  well-ooncooted 
waimui;  bnt,  -where  the  prineiplee  are  only 
phlegm,  what  can  be  expected  from  the  water- 
iah  matter  bnt  an  insipid  manhood  and  a  stn- 
pid  old  infancy ;  discretion  in  leadine  strings, 
and  a  oonfixm'd  ignorance  on  cratches  r  Vir^, 
in  his  T^ird  Georgicj  when  he  describes  a  colt 
who  promises  a  coarser  for  the  race,  or  for  the 
field  of  battle,  shews  him  the  first  to  pass  the 
bridge  which  trembles  ander  him,  and  to  stem 
tiie  torrent  of  the  flood.  His  beginnings  most  be 
in  rashness  —  a  noble  fault;  bnt  time  and  expe- 
rience will  coirect  that  error,  and  tame  it  into 
a  deliberate  and  well-weigh'd  oonrage,  which 
knows  both  to  be  cantious  and  to  dare,  as  occa- 
sion offers.  Your  Lordship  is  a  man  of  honor, 
not  only  so  nnstain'd,  bnt  so  nnqnestion'd,  that 
yon  are  the  liiin^  standard  of  that  heroic  rir- 
toe ;  so  truly  sncm,  that  if  I  would  flatter  you, 
I  could  not.  It  takes  not  from  yon,  that  you 
were  bom  with  principles  of  generosity  and  pro- 
bity ;  but  it  adds  to  you,  that  you  baye  cnlti- 
▼atod  nature,  and  made  those  principles  the  rule 
and  measure  of  all  your  actions.  The  world 
knows  this,  without  my  telling ;  yet  poetB  haTC 
a  right  of  recording  it  to  all  posterity : 

Dignum  Utude  virum  Muta  vetat  mori, 

Epaminondas,  LucuUns,  and  the  two  flrst 
Gassars  were  not  esteem'd  the  worse  com- 
manders for  baring  made  philosophy  and  the 
liberal  arts  their  study.  Cicero  might  ha^e 
been  their  equal,  but  tliat  he  wanted  courajge. 
To  haye  holh  these  virtues,  and  to  have  im- 
pror'd  them  both  with  a  softness  of  manners 
and  a  sweetness  of  oonTCTsation  ^-  few  of  our 
nobility  can  fill  that  character.  One  there  is, 
and  so  conspicuous  by  his  own  light,  that  he 
needs  not 

Digito  marutrarit  et  dicier^  "  Hie  eif.** 

To  be  nobly  bom,  and  of  an  ancient  family, 
is  in  the  extremes  of  fortune,  either  good  or 
bad ;  for  rirtue  and  descent  are  no  inheritance. 
A  long  series  of  ancestors  shews  the  native 
with  great  advantage  at  the  first;  but  if  he 
any  way  degenerate  from  his  line,  the  least 

ris  visible  on  ermine.  But,  to  preserve 
whiteness  in  its  original  purity,  you,  my 
Lord,  have,  like  that  ermine,  forsaken  the 
common  track  of  business,  whidi  is  not  always 
clean :  you  have  chosen  for  yourself  a  private 
greatness,  and  will  not  be  polluted  with  am- 
bition. It  has  been  observed  in  former  times 
that  none  have  been  so  greedy  of  employ- 
ments, and  of  managing  uie  public,  as  they 
who  have  least  deserved  their  stations.  But 
such  only  merit  to  be  call'd  patriots,  under 


whom  we  see  their  country  flonridi.  I  hare 
laugh*d  sometimes  (for  wbo  would  alwa^i  be  & 
Heraclitns  ?)  when  I  have  reflected  on  tho§e  dmb 
wbo  from  time  to  time  have  shot  themselTci 
into  the  world.  I  have  seen  many  sncoenioH 
of  them;  some  bolting  out  upon  the  stag* 
with  vast  applause,  and  others  hiss'd  off,  ui 
quitting  it  with  disgrace.  But,  while  they 
were  in  action,  I  have  constantly  observM  that 
they  seem*d  desirous  to  retreat  from  businen: 
greatness,  tbey  said,  was  nauseous,  and  a  crovd 
was  troulE>lesome ;  a  quiet  privacy  was  their 
ambition.  Some  few  of  them,  I  believe,  aid 
this  in  earnest,  and  were  making  a  proriskm 
against  future  want,  that  they  mient  esjoj 
their  ag^  with  ease :  they  saw  the  liap|niifl« 
of  a  private  life,  and  promised  to  tliemaelvM 
a  blessing  which  every  day  it  was  in  their 
power  to  yossoso.  But  they  deferred  it,  and 
lingered  still  at  court,  because  they  thoni^ht 
they  had  not  yet  enough  to  make  them  hsppj: 
they  would  have  more,  and  laid  in,  to  make 
their  solitude  luxurious — a  wretched  philoto- 
phy,  whicb  Epicurus  never  taught  them  in  liif 
garden.  They  lov*d  the  prospect  of  this  quirt 
in  reversion,  but  were  not  willing  to  have  it  ia 
poflsesrion :  they  would  first  be  old,  and  made 
as  sure  of  healui  and  life  as  if  both  of  them 
were  at  their  dispose.  But  put  them  to  the 
necessity  of  a  present  choice,  and  they  pre- 
ferred continuance  in  power;  like  the  wretch 
who  called  Death  to  his  assistance,  but  refm'd 
it  when  he  came.  The  great  Scipio  wss  not  of 
their  opinion,  who  indeed  sought  honors  in  his 
youth,  and  indur*d  the  fatigues  with  which  be 
purchased  them.  He  serv'd  his  country  wbeB 
it  was  in  need  of  his  courage  and  his  oondnet, 
till  he  thought  it  was  time  to  serve  himself; 
but  diamounted  from  the  saddle  when  hefonwl 
the  beast  which  bore  him  began  to  grow  restiif 
and  ungovernable.  But  your  Lordship  biB 
given  us  a  better  example  of  moderation.  Ton 
saw  betimes  that  ingratitude  is  not  confin'd  to 
commonwealths ;  and  therefore,  tho*  yon  were 
formed  alike  for  the  greatest  of  civil  employ- 
ments  and  military  commands,  yet  yon  pnshM 
not  your  fortune  to  rise  in  either,  bnt  eon- 
tented  yourself  with  being  capable,  as  mneh 
as  any  whosoever,  of  defending  your  eonntrj 
with  your  sword,  or  assisting  it  with  yov 
counsel,  when  you  were  calPd.  For  the  rest, 
the  respect  and  love  which  was  paid  jon,  not 
only  in  the  province  where  you  live,  bnt  geBe^ 
ally  by  all  who  had  the  happiness  to  kno^ 
you,  was  a  wise  exchange  for  the  honors  of  the 
court  —  a  place  of  foivetfulness,  at  the  best, 
for  well-deservers.  'Tis  necessary,  for  v* 
polishing  of  manners,  to  have  breath'd  that 
air;  but  'tis  infectious,  even  to  the  best 
morals,  to  live  always  in  it.  *T  is  a  dangerous 
commerce,  where  an  honest  man  is  sore  at  the 
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fint  of  btingr  cbeftted,  and  ho  reoorvn  not  hia 
lonos  but  by  learning  to  cheat  oUien.  The 
nndenniaing  smile  beoomee  at  length  habitual ; 
end  the  dmt  of  his  pUnsible  oonTeiaation  is 
only  to  flatter  one,  that  he  may  betray  another. 
Yet  't  is  good  to  haye  been  a  looker-on,  with- 
out ▼entnring  to  pUy ;  that  a  man  may  know 
false  dice  another  time,  tho'  he  never  means 
to  use  them.  I  oommend  not  him  who  never 
knew  a  oonrt,  but  him  who  f  oruJkes  it  beoanse 
he  knows  it.  A  young  man  deserres  no  praise, 
▼ho,  oat  of  melanoholy  seal,  leaves  the  world 
hef ore  he  has  well  tried  it,  and  runs  headlong 
into  religion.  He  who  carries  a  maidenhesia 
into  a  cloister  is  sometimes  apt  to  lose  it  there, 
and  to  repent  of  his  repentance.  He  only  is 
like  to  endue  austerities  who  has  already 
found  the  inoonTenienoe  of  pleasures.  For 
ahnost  every  man  will  be  making  experiments 
in  one  part  or  another  of  his  life,  and  the 
danger  is  the  lees  when  we  are  young;  for, 
haying  tried  it  early,  we  shall  not  be  apt  to 
lepeat  it  afterwards.  Your  Lordship  there- 
fore may  properly  be  said  to  have  chosen  a 
retreat,  and  not  to  have  chosen  it  till  you  had 
maturely  weigh'd  the  sdvantages  of  risiiig 
higheiN  with  the  hazards  of  the  fall.  Res^  non 
porta  iabore,  t€d  rtUcta^  was  thought  by  a  poet 
to  be  one  of  the  requisites  to  a  happy  life.  Why 
should  a  reasonable  man  put  it  into  the  power 
of  Fortune  to  make  him  miserable,  when  his 
ancestors  have  taken  care  to  release  him  from 
her?  Let  him  venture,  says  Horace,  ^ttt  sonam 
perdidiL  He  who  has  nodiing  plays  seeuxely ; 
for  he  may  win,  and  cannot  be  poorer  if  he 
lows.  But  he  who  is  bom  to  a  plentiful  estate, 
and  is  ambitious  of  offices  at  court,  sets  a  stake 
to  Fortune  which  she  can  seldom  answer :  if  he 
gains  nothing,  he  loses  all,  or  part  of  what  was 
onoe  his  own ;  and  if  he  gets,  he  cannot  be 
certain  but  he  may  refund.  In  short,  however 
he  Booeeeds,  't  is  covetousness  that  induc'd 
him  first  to  play;  and  covetousness  is  the  un- 
doubted sign  of  ill  sense  at  bottom.  The  odds 
ue  against  him  that  he  loses ;  and  one  loss 
may  be  of  more  oonsequenoe  to  him  than  all 
hit  former  winnings.  'Tis  like  the  present 
war  of  the  Christians  against  the  Turk :  every 
year  they  gain  a  victory,  and  by  that  a  town ; 
bnt,  if  they  are  once  defeated,  Uiey  loee  a  pro- 
vince at  a  blow,  and  endanger  the  safety  of 
the  whole  empire.  You,  my  Lord,  enjoy  your 
quiet  in  a  gurden,  where  you  have  not  only 
the  leisure  of  thinking,  but  the  pleasure  to 
think  of  nothing  which  can  disoompoee  your 
mind.  A  good  consdenoe  is  a  port  which  is 
l^dlocVd  on  every  side ;  and  where  no  winds 
«ui  possibly  invade,  no  tempests  can  arise. 
There  a  man  may  stand  upon  the  shore,  and 
not  only  see  his  own  image,  but  that  of  his 
^laker,  clearly  reflected  from  the  undisturbed 


and  silent  waters.  Reason  was  intended  for  a 
blessing ;  and  such  it  is  to  men  of  honor  and 
integrity,  who  desire  no  more  than  what  they 
are  able  to  give  themselves;  like  the  happy 
old  Coryoian  whom  my  author  deeeribes  in  his 
Fourth  Oeorgic,  whose  fruits  and  salads,  on 
which  he  liv'd  contented,  were  all  of  his  own 
growth,  and  his  own  plantation.  Virgil  seems 
to  think  that  the  blesnngs  of  a  country  life 
are  not  oomplete  without  an  improvement  of 
knowledge  by  contemplation  and  reading : 

O/orhuHUoi  ntmium^  bona  st  ma  norini, 
AgHeoUuI 

'Tis  but  half  possession  not  to  understand 
that  happiness  which  we  possess.  A  founda- 
tion of  good  sense  and  a  cultivation  of  learn- 
ing are  required  to  give  a  seasoning  to  retire- 
ment, and  make  us  taste  the  blessing.  God 
has  bestowed  on  your  Lordship  the  first  of 
these ;  and  you  have  bestow'd  on  yourself  the 
second.  Eden  was  not  made  for  beasts,  tho' 
they  were  suffered  to  live  in  it,  bnt  for  their 
master,  who  studied  God  in  the  works  of  his 
creation.  Neither  could  the  Devil  have  been 
happy  there  with  all  his  knowlecUpB;  for  he 
wanted  innocence  to  make  him  so.  He  brought 
envy,  malice,  and  ambition  into  Paradise, 
which  sour'd  to  him  the  sweetness  of  the 
plaoe.  Wherever  inordinate  affections  are,  't  is 
hell.  Such  only  can  enjoy  the  country,  who 
are  capable  of  thinking  when  they  are  there, 
and  have  left  their  passions  behind  them  in 
the  town.  Then  they  are  prepar'd  for  soli- 
tude; and  in  that  solitude  is  prepar'd  for 
them: 

St  teoura  guies,  et  netoia/aUere  vita. 

As  I  be«m  this  dedication  with  a  verse  of 
Virgil,  so  I  conclude  it  with  another.  The 
continnanee  of  your  health,  to  enjoy  that  hap- 
piness which  you  so  well  deserve,  and  which 
yon  have  provided  for  yourself,  is  the  sincere 
and  earnest  wish  of 

Yoiur  Lordship's  most  devoted 
And  most  obedient  Servant, 

JoHK  Dbtdbn. 
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THE  ARGUMENT 

The  poet,  in  the  beginning  of  this  book,  pro- 
pounds the  general  design  of  each  Qtorgic ; 
and,  after  a  solemn  invocation  of  all  the  gods 
who  are  any  way  related  to  his  subject,  he 
addresses  himself  in  particular  to  Ajugustus, 
whom  he  compliments  with  divinity;  and 
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after  strikei  into  hit  bnsinesB.  He  ihews  the 
different  kinds  of  tilla^  proper  to  different 
Boils;  traoes  out  the  origiun]'  of  agriculture ; 
gi-ves  a  oatalogne  of  the  hnsbandman's  tools ; 
specifies  the  employments  peculiar  to  each 
season ;  describee  the  changes  of  the  weather, 
with  the  signs  in  heayen  and  earUi  that  fore- 
bode them ;  instances  many  of  the  prodigies 
that  happened  near  the  time  of  Jnlins  CsBsar's 
death ;  and  shuts  up  all  with  a  supplication  to 
the  gods  for  the  safety  of  Augustus,  and  the 
preservation  of  Rome. 


What  makes  a  plenteooB  harvest^  when  to 

turn 
The  fruitful  soil,  and  when  to  sow  the  com; 
The  care  of  sheep,  of  oxen,  and  of  kine, 
And  how  to  raise  on  elms  tiie  teeming  vine; 
The  birth  and  genius  of  the  frugal  bee, 
I  sing,  Mtecenas,  and  I  sing  to  tiiee. 

Ye  deities,  who  fields  and  plains  protect, 
Who  rule  the  seasons,  and  the  year  direct, 
Bacchus  and  fost'ring  Ceres,  pow'rs  divine, 
Who  gave  us  com  for  mast,  for  water, 

wine;  lo 

Ye  Fanns,  propitious  to  the  rural  swains, 
Ye  nymphs,  that  haunt  the  mountains  and 

the  plains. 
Join  in  my  work,  and  to  my  numbers  bring 
Your  needful  succor ;  for  your  gifts  I  sing. 
And  thou,  whose  trident  struck  the  teeming 

earth, 
And  made  a  passage  for  the  eourser's  birth; 
And  thou,  for  whom  the  Csean  shore  sus- 
tains 
Thy  milk^  herds,  that  graze  the  flow'ry 

plams; 
And  thou,  the  shepherds'  tutelary  god, 
Leaye,    for    a  while,  O    Pan,  thy   loy'd 

abode;  20 

And,  if  Arcadian  fleeces  be  thy  care, 
From  fields  and  mountains  to  my  song 

repair. 
Inventor,  Pallas,  of  the  fatt'ning  oil, 
Thou  founder  of  the  plow,  and  plowman's 

toU; 
And  thou,  whose  hands  the  shroud-like 

cypress  rear, 
Come,  all  ye  gods  and  goddesses,  that 

wear 
The  rural  honors,  and  increase  the  year: 
You,  who  supply  the  ground  with  seeds  of 

grain; 
And  you,  who  swell  those  seeds  with  kindly 

rain; 
And  chiefly  thou,  whose  undetermined  state 


Is  yet  the  business  of  the  gods'  debate,    31 
Whether  in  after  times  to  be  dedar'd 
The  patron  of  the  world,  and  Bome's  pe- 
culiar guard. 
Or  o'er  the  fruits  and  seasons  to  preside, 
And    the   round   circuit  of    the    year  to 

guide  — 
Pow'rf ul  of  blessings,  which  thou  atrew'st 

around. 
And    with    thy  goddess-mother's    myiUe 

crown'd. 
Or  wilt  thou,  CsBsar,  choose   the  wat'ry 

reign, 
To  smooth  the  surges,  and   correct  the 

main? 
Then  mariners,  in  storms,  to  thee  shall' 

pray;  40 

£y'n  utmost  Thule  shall  thy  pow'r  obey, 
And  Neptune  shall  resign  the  feaoes  of 

the  sea; 
The  wat'ry  virgins  for  thy  bed  shall  strive, 
And  Tethys  all  her  waves  in  dowry  give. 
Or  wilt  thou  bless  our  summers  with  thj 

rays, 
And,  seated  near  the  Balance,  poise  tiie 

days. 
Where,  in  the  void  of  heav'n,  a  space  is  free. 
Betwixt  the  Scorpion  and  the  Maid,  iot 

thee? 
The  Scorpion,  ready  to  receive  thy  laws. 
Yields  half  his  region,  and  contracts  his 

claws.  so 

Whatever  part  of  heav'n  thou  shalt  ob- 
tain— 
For  let  not  hell  presimie  of  such  a  reign; 
Nor  let  so  dire  a  thirst  of  empire  move 
Thy    mind,  to    leave    thy  kindred    gods 

above  — 
Tho'  Greece  admires  Elysium's  bleat  re- 
treat; 
Tho'  Proserpine  affects  her  silent  seat, 
And,  importun'd  by  Ceres  to  remove, 
Prefers  the  fields  below  to  those  above,— 
But    thou,    propitious    Cesar,  guide    my 

course. 
And  to  my  bold  endeavors  add  thy  force:  60 
Pity  the  poet's  and  the  plowman  s  cares;  "1 
Int'rest  thy  greatness  in  our  mean  affairs,  I 
And  use  thyself  betimes  to  hear  and  giant  | 

our  pray'rs.  J 

While  yet  the  spring  is  young,  while 

Earth  unbinds 
Her  frozen  bosom  to  the  western  winds; 
While  mountain  snows  dissolve  against  the 

sun. 
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And  8tre«iii%  yet  new,  from  preoipioes  nm; 
Ey'ii  in  this  early  dawning  of  the  year, 
Prodnoe  the  plow,  and  yoke  the  sturdy 

steer, 
And  goad  him  till  he  groans  beneath  his 

toil,  70 

Till  the  bright  share  is  buried  in  the  soil. 
That  crop  rewards  the  greedy  peasant's 


Which  twiee  the  sun,  and  twice  the  cold 

sustains, 
And  bursts  the  crowded  bams  with  more 

than  promised  gains. 
But,  ere  we  stir  the  yet  unbroken  ground, 
The  various  course  of    seasons  must  be 

found; 
The  weather,  and  the  setting  of  the  winds. 
The  culture  suiting  to  the  sev'ral  kinds 
Of  seeds  and  plants,  and  what  will  thriye 

and  rise, 
And  what  the  genius  of  the  soil  denies.     80 
This  ground  with  Baochus,  that  with  Ceres 

suits; 
That  other  loads  the  trees  with  happy  fruits; 
A  fourth  with  grass,  unbidden,  aecks  the 

ground. 
Thus  iSiolus  is  with  yellow  safiEron  crown'd: 
India  black  ebon  and  white  ivory  bears; 
And  soft  Idume  weeps  her  od'rous  tears. 
Thus  Pontus  sends  her  beaver  stones  from 

fw; 

And  naked  Spaniards  temper  steel  for  war: 
£pirD8  for  th'  Elean  chariot  breeds. 
In  hopes  of  palms,  a  race  of  running  steeds. 
This  is  the  original  contract;  these  the 

laws  91 

Imposed    by    Nature,    and    by    Nature's 

cause, 
On  snndry  places,  when  Deucalion  hurl'd 
His  mother's  entrails  on  the  desart  world; 
Whence  men,  ^  hard    laborious  kind,' 

were  bom. 
Then  borrow  part  of  winter  for  th  v  corn, 
And  early  with  thy  team  the  glebe  in 

furrows  turn; 
That,  while  the  turf  lies  open  and  un- 
bound, 

noms  may  bake  the    mellow 

ground. 

Bnt,  if  the  soil  be  barren,  only  scar  100 

The  sur&ce,  and   but  lightly   print   the 

share, 
When  cold  Areturas  rises  with  the  sun; 
Lest  wicked  weeds  the  com  should  overrun 
In  wat'ry  soils,  or  lest  the  barren  sand 


Should  suck  the  moisture  from  the  thirsty 

land. 
Both  these  unhappy  soils  the  swain  for- 
bears. 
And  keeps  a  sabbath  of  alternate  years. 
That  the  spent  earth  may  gather  heart 

again. 
And,  better'd  by  cessation,  bear  the  grain. 
At  least  where  vetches,  pulse,  and  tares 

have  stood,  no 

And  stalks  of  lupines  grew   (a  stubborn 

wood), 
Th'  ensuing  season,  in  return,  may  bear 
The  bearded  product  of  the  golden  year. 
For  flax  and  oats  will  bum  the  tender 

field. 
And  sleepy  poppies  harmful  harvests  yield; 
But  sweet  vicissitudes  of  rest  and  toil 
Make  easy  labor,  and  renew  the  soil. 
Yet  sprinkle  sordid  ashes  all  around. 
And  load  with  fatt'ning  dung  thy  fallow 

ground. 
Thus  change  of  seeds  for  meager  soils  is 


And  earth  manur'd,  not  idle,  tho'  at  rest. 
Long  practice  has  a  sure  improvement 

found. 
With  kindled  fires   to  bum  the    barren 

ground. 
When  the  light  stubble,  to  the  flames  re- 

sign'd. 
Is  driy'n  along,  and  crackles  in  the  wind: 
Whether  from  hence  the  hoUow  womb  of 

Earth 
Is  warm'd  vnth  secret  strength  for  better 

birth; 
Or,  when  the  latent  vice  is  cur'd  by  fire. 
Redundant  humors  thro'  the  pores  expire; 
Or   that  the  vmrmth  distends  the  chinks, 

and  makes  130 

New  breathings,  whence  new  nourishment 

she  takes; 
Or  that  the  heat  the  gaping  grounds  con- 

strams. 
New  knits  the  surface,  and  new  strings  the 

veins; 
Lest  soaking  show'rs  should  pierce  her  1 

secret  seat,  I 

Or  freezing  Boreas  chill  her  genial  heat,  [ 

Or  scorching  suns  too  violently  beat.        J 

Nor  is  the  profit  small  the  peasant  makes. 

Who  smooths  vnth  harrows,  or  who  pounds 

with  rakes 
The  erumbling  clods;  nor  Ceres  from  on 

high 
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Regards  his  labors  with  a  grudsing  eye;  X40 
Nor  his,  who  plows  across  the  furrowed 

grounds, 
And  on    the  baok  of  earth  infliqts  new 

wounds; 
For  he  with  frequent  exercise  commands 
Th'  unwilling  soil,  and  tames  the  stubborn 

lands. 
Ye  swains,  inyoke  the  pow'rs  who  role 

the  sky, 
For  a  moist  summer,  and  a  winter  dry; 
For  winter  drought  rewards  the  peasant's 

pain, 
And  broods  indulgent  on  the  buried  grain. 
Hence  Mysia  boasts  her  hanrests,  and  the 

tops 
Of  Garsarus  admire  their  happy  crops.  150 
When  first  the  soil  reoeiyes  the  nuitful 

Make  no  delay,  but  coyer  it  with  speed: 
So  fenc'd  from  cold,  the  pliant  furrows 

break 
Before  the  surly  clod  resists  the  rake. 
And  call   the  floods  from  high,  to  rush 


With  pregnant  streams,  to  swell  the  teem- 
ing grain. 

Then,  when  the  fiery  suns  too  fiercely  play. 

And  shrivei'd  herbs  on  withering  stems  de- 
cay, 

The  wary  plowman,  on  the  mountain's 
brow, 

Undams  his  wat'ry  stores  —  huge  torrents 

flow,  160 

And,  rattling  down  the  rocks,  large  mois- 
ture yield, 
Temp'ring  uie  thirsty  fever  of  the  field  — 
And    lest    the  stem,  too  feeble  for  the 

freight, 
Should  scarce  sustain  the  head's  unwieldy 

weight. 
Sends  in  his  feeding  flocks  betimes,  t'  in- 

yade 
The  rising  bulk  of  the  luxuriant  blade, 
Ere  yetth'  aspiring  offspring  of  the  grain 
O'ertops  the  ridges  of  the  furrow'd  plain; 
And  drains  the  standing  waters,  when  they 

yield 
Too  large  a  bey'rage  to  the  drunken  field: 
But  most    in   autumn,  and    the  show'ry 

spring,  171 

When  dubious  months  uncertain  weather 

bring; 
When    fountains    open,  when    impetuous 

rain 


Swells  hasty  brooks,  and  pours  apim  the 

plain; 
When  earth  with  slime  and  mud  is  coyer'd 

o'er. 
Or  hollow  places  spew  their  wat'ry  store. 
Nor  yet  the  plowman,  nor    the  lab'ring 

steer, 
Sustain  alone  the  hazards  of  the  year: 
But  glutton  geese,  and    the  Strymoniaii 


With    foreign    troops  inyade  the  tender 
grain;  oo 

And  tow'ring  weeds  malignant    shadows 
yield; 

And  spreading  succ'ry  chokes  the  rising 
field. 

The  sire  of  gods  and  men,  with  hard  de- 
crees, 

Forbids  our  plenty  to  be  bought  with  ease, 

And  wills  that  mortal  men,  inur'd  to  toil, 

Should  exercise,  with  pains,  the  g^dging 
soil. 

Himself  invented  first  the  shining  share, 

And  whetted  human  industry  by  care; 

Himself  did  handicrafts  and  arts  ordain, 

Nor  suffer'd  sloth  to  rust  his  active  reign. 

£re  this,  no  peasant  vex'd  the  peaoefnl   i 
ground,  191    | 

Which  only  turfs  and  greens   for  altars 
found: 

No  fences  parted   fields,  nor  marks  nor   j 
bounds  I 

Distinffuish'd  acres  of  litigious  grounds; 

But  all  was  common,  and  the  fruitful  Earth 

Was  free  to  give  her  unexaoted  birth. 

Jove  added  venom  to  the  viper's  brood, 

And  swell'd  with  raging  storms  the  peace- 
ful flood; 

Commission'd  hungry  wolves  f  infest  the 
fold, 

And  shook  from  oaken  leaves  the  liquid 
gold;  200 

Remov^  from  human  reach  the  cheerful 
fire. 

And  from  the  rivers  bade  the  wine  retire; 

That  studious  need  might  useful  arts  ex- 
plore, 

From  furrow'd  fields  to  reap  the  foodf ul 
store, 

And  force  the  veins  of  clashing  flints  V 
expire 

The  lurking  seeds  of  their  celestial  fire. 

Then  flmt  on  seas  the  hoUow'd  alder  swam; 

Then  sailors  quarter'd  heav'n,  and  found  a 
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For  ev'ry  fix'd  and  ev'ry  wand'rme  star; 

The  Pleiads,  Hyads,  and    the    jNorthern 
Gar.  2ZO 

Then  toils  for  beasts,  and  lime  for  birds 
were  found, 

And  deep-month  dogs  did  forest  walks  snr- 
ronnd; 

And  easting  neta  were  spread  in  shaUow 
brooks, 

Drags  in  the  deep,  and  baits  were  hung  on 
hooks. 

Then  saws  were  tooth'd,  and  sounding  axes 
made, 

(For  wedges  first  did  yielding  wood  in- 
vade;) 

And  Yarious  arts  in  order  did  succeed: 

What    cannot    endless     labor,   urg'd    by 
need? 
First  Ceres  taught  the  ground  with  grain 
to  sow, 

And  arm'd  with  iron  shares  the  crooked 

plow;  aao 

When  now  Dodonian  oaks  no  more  sup- 
plied 

Their  mast,  and  trees  their  forest  fruit  de- 
nied. 

Soon  was  his  labor  doubled  to  the  swain. 

And    blasting  mildews  blackened  all  his 
grain; 

Tough  thistles  chok'd  the  fields,  and  killed 
the  com. 

And  an  unthrifty  crop  of  weeds  was  bom: 

Then  burs  and  brambles,  an  unbidden  crew 

Of  graceless  guests,  th*  unhappy  field  sub- 
due; 

And  oats  unblest,  and  darnel  domineers. 

And  shoots  its  head  above  the  shining  ears; 

So  that,  unless  the  land  with  daily  care  331 

Is  ezercis'd,  and  with  an  iron  war 

Of  rakes  and  harrows  the  proud  foes  ex- 
pell'd. 

And  birds  with  clamors  frighted  from  the 
field; 

Unless  the  boughs  are  lopp'd  that  shade 
the  plain. 

And  Heav'n  invok'd  with  vows  for  fruitful 
rain, 

On  other  crops  you  may  with  envy  look, 

And  shake  for  food  the  long-abandon'd  oak. 

Nor  must  we  pass  untold  what  arms  they 
wield. 

Who  labor  tillage  and  the  furrow'd  field;  340 

Without  whose  aid  the  ground  her  com 
denies, 

And  nothing  can  be  sown,  and  nothing  rise: 


.    350 


The  crooked  plow,  the  share,  the  tow'ring 

height 
Of  wagons,  and  the  carfs  unwieldy  weight; 
The  sled,  the  tumbril,  hurdles,  and    the 

flail, 
The  fan  of  Bacchus,  with  the  flying  sail  — 
These  all  must  be  prepared,  if  plowmen 

hope 
The  promis'd  blessing  of  a  bounteous  crop. 
Young  elms,  with  early  force,  in  copses 

bow, 
Fit  for  the  figure  of  the  crooked  plow.    350 
Of  eight  foot  long  a  f asten'd  beam  pre-  ] 

pare; 
On  either  side  the  head  produce  an  < 
And  sink  a  socket  for  the  shining  share :  , 
Of  beech  the  plow-tail  and  the  bending 

yoke. 
Or  softer  linden  hardened  in  the  smoke. 

I  could  be  long  in  precepts;  but  I  fear 
So  mean  a  subject  misht  offend  your  ear. 
Delve  of  convenient  depth  your  thrashing 

floor: 
With  temper'd  clay  then  fill  and  face  it 

o'er; 
And  let  the  weighty  roller  run  the  round, 
To  smooth    the    surface   of    th'   unequal 

ground;  361 

Lest,  crack'd  with  summer  heats,  the  floor- 
ing flies, 
Or  sinks,  and    thro'  the  crannies  weeds 

arise. 
For  sundry  foes  the  rural  realm  surround; 
The  field  mouse  builds  her  gamer  under 

ground 
For  gather'd  grain;    the  blind   laborious 

mole 
In  winding  ma2ses  works  her  hidden  hole; 
In  hollow  caverns  vermin  make  abode  — 
The  hissing  serpent,  and  the  swellin£^  toad; 
The  corn-devouring  weasel  here  abi&s,  270 
And  the  wise  ant  her  wintry  store  provides. 
Mark  well  the  flow'ring  almonds  in  the 

wood: 
If  od'rous  blooms  the   bearing  branches 

load. 
The  glebe  will  answer  to  the  sylvan  reign; 
Great  heats  will  follow,  and  large  crops  of 

grain. 
But  if  a  wood  of  leaves  o'ershade  the  tree, 
Such  and  so  barren  will  thy  harvest  be: 
In  vain  the  hind  shall  vex  the   thraahing 

floor; 
For  empty  chaff  and  straw  will  be  thy 

store. 
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Some  steep  their  seed,  and  some  in  caldrons 

boil,  380 

With  vigorous  niter  and  with  lees  of  oU, 
O'er  gentle  fires,  th'  exuberant  juice  to 

drain, 
And  swell  the  flattering  husks  with  fruitful 

grain. 
Yet  is  not  the  success  for  years  assur'd, 
Tho'  chosen  is  the  seed,  and  fully  cur'd, 
Unless  the  peasant,  with  his  annual  pain, 
Renews  his  choice,  and  culls  the  largest 

grain. 
Thus  afi  below,  whether  by  Nature's  curse. 
Or  Fate's  decree,  degen'rate  still  to  worse. 
So  the   boat's  brawny  crew  the  current 

stem,  S90 

And,  slow  advancing,  struggle  with  the 

stream; 
But  if  they  slack  their  hands,  or  cease  to 

strive. 
Then  down  the  flood  with  headlong  haste 

they  drive. 
Nor  must  the  plowman  less  observe  the 


When  the  Kids,  Dragon,  and  Arcturus  rise. 
Than  sailors  homeward  bent,  who  cut  their 

way 
Thro'  Helle's  stormy  straits,  and  oyster^ 

breeding  sea. 
But,  when  Astrea's  Balance,  hung  on  high, 
Betwixt  the  nights  and  days  divides  the  sky, 
Then  yoke  your  oxen,  sow   your  winter 


Till 


gram, 
cold  December 


comes  with 


300 
driving 


Linseed  and  fruitful  poppy  bury  warm. 

In  a  dry  season,  and  prevent  the  storm. 

Sow  b^uis  and  clover  in  a  rotten  soil. 

And  millet  rising  from  your  annual  toil; 

When  with  his  golden  horns,  in  full  ca^  * 
reer, 

The  Bull  beats  down  the  barriers  of  the 
year, 

And  Argos  and  the  Dog  forsake  the 
northern  sphere. 
But  if  your  care  to  wheat  alone  extend. 

Let  Maia  with  her  sisters  first  descend. 

And  the  bright  Gnossian  diadem  down- 
ward oend,  311 

Before  you  trust  in  earth  your  future  hope; 

Or  else  expect  a  listless  lazy  crop. 

Some  swains  have  sown  before;  but  most 
have  found 

A  husky  harvest  from  the  grudging  ground. 

Vile  vetches  would  you  sow,  or  le^us  lean. 


The  growth  of  Egypt,  or  the  kidney  bean  ? 
Begin  when  the  Sow  waffoner  descends, 
Nor  cease  your  sowing  till  midwinter  ends: 
For  this,  thro'  twelve  bright  signs  Apollo 

guides  320 

The  year,  and  earth  in  sev'ral  climes  di- 
vides. 
Five  girdles  bind  the  skies:  the  torrid  zone 
Glows  with  the  passing  and  repassing^  sun; 
Far  on  the  right  and  left,  th'  extremes  of 

heav'n 
To  frosts  and  snows  and  bitter  blasts  are 

giv'n; 
Betwixt  the  midst  and  these,  the  gods  as- 

si^'d 
Two  habitable  seats  for  humankind. 
And  cross  their  limits  cut  a  sloping  way. 
Which  the  twelve  signs  in  beauteous  order 

sway. 
Two  poles  turn  round  the  globe;  one  seen 

to  rise  330 

O'er  Scythian   hills,  and  one  in   Libyan 

skies; 
The  first  sublime  in  heav'n,  the  biM  is 

whirl'd 
Below  the  regions  of  the  nether  world. 
Around  our  pole  the  spiry  Dragon  glides, 
And,  like  a  winding  stream,  the  Bears  di- 
vides— 
The  less  and  greater,  who,  by  Fate's  decree, 
Abhor  to  dive  beneath  the  southern  sea. 
There,  as  they  say,  perpetual  night  is  found 
In  silence  brooding  on  th'  unhappy  ground: 
Or,  when  Aurora  leaves  our  northern  sphere, 
She  lights  the  downward  heav'n,  and  rises 

there;  341 

And,  when  on  us  she  breathes  the  living 

light, 
Bed  Vesper  kindles  there  the  tapers  of  the 

night. 
From  hence  uncertain  seasons  we  may  know, 
And  when  to  reap  the  grain,  and  when  to 

sow; 
Or  when  to  fell  the  furzes;  when  'tis  meet 
To  spread  the  flying  canvas  for  the  fleet 
Observe  what  stars  arise,  or  disappear; 
And  the  four  quarters  of  the  rolung  year. 
But,  when  cold  weather  and  continued  rain 
The  lab'ring  husband  in  his  house  restrain. 
Let  him  forecast  his  work  with  timely' 

care,  352 

Which  else  is  huddled  when  the  skies 

are  fair: 
Then  let  him  mark  the  sheep,  or  whet 

the  shining  share, 
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Or  hollow  trees  for  boata,  or  number  o'er 
His  sacks,  or  measure  his  increasing  store, 
Or  sharpen  stakes,  or  head  the  forks,  or 

twine 
The  sallow  twigs  to  tie  the  straggling  yine; 
Or  wicker  baskets  weave,  or  air  the  com, 
Or  grinded    grain   betwixt    two  marbles 

torn.  360 

No  laws,  divine  or  human,  can  restrain 
I    From  necessary  works  the  lab'ring  swain. 
EVn  holidays  and  feasts  permission  yield 
To  float  the  meadows,  or  to  fence  the  field. 
To  fire  the  brambles,  snare  the  birds,  and 

steep 
In  wholesome  waterfalls  the  woolly  sheep. 
And  oft  the  drudging  ass  is  driven,  with 

toil. 
To  neighb'ring  towns  with  apples  and  with 

oil; 
Betuming  late,  and  loaden,  home  with  gain 
Of  barter'd  pitch,  and  hand  mills  for  the 

grain.  370 

The  lucky  days,  in  each  revolving  moon. 

For  labor  choose:  the  fifth  be  sure  to  shun; 

That  gave  the  Furies  and  pale  Pluto  birth. 

And  arm'd,  against  the  skies,  the  sons  of 

earth. 
With  mountains  pil'd  on  mountains,  thrice 

they  strove 
To  scale  ti^e  steepy  battlements  of  Jove; 
And  thrice  his  lightning  and  red  thunder 

pky'd. 
And  their  demolish'd  works  in  ruin  laid. 
The  sev'nth  is,  next  the  tenth,  the  best  to 

join 
Young  oxen  to  the  yoke,  and  plant  the 

vine:  380 

Then,  weavers,  stretch  your  stays  upon  the 

weft 
The  ninth  is  good  for  travel,  bad  for  theft. 
Some  works  in  dead  of  night  are  better 

done. 
Or  when  the  morning  dew  prevents  the  sun. 
Parched  meads  and  stubble  mow  by  Phcebe's 

light, 
Which  both  require  the  coolness  of  the 

night; 
For  moisture  then  .abounds,  and    pearly 


Descend  in  silence  to  refresh  the  plains. 
The  wife  and  husband  equally  conspire 
To  work  by  night,  and  rake  the  winter 

fire:  390 

He  sharpens   torches  in  the    glimm'iing 

room; 


She  shoots  the  flying  shuttle  thro'  the  loom, 
Or  boils  in  kettles  must  of  wine,  and  skims 
With  leaves  the  dregs  that  overflow  the 

brims; 
And,  till  the  watchful  cock  awakes  the 

day, 
She  sings,  to  drive  the  tedious  hours  away. 
But  in  warm  weather,  when  the  skies  are 

clear, 
By  daylight  reap  the  product  of  the  year; 
And  in  the  sun  your  golden  gnun  display, 
And  thrash  it  out,  and  winnow  it  by  day. 
Plow  naked,   swain,  and  naked  sow  the 

land;  401 

For  lazy  winter  numbs  the  lab'ring;  hand. 
In  genial  winter,  swains  enjoy  their  store. 
Forget  their    hardships,  and   recruit  for 

more; 
The  farmer  to  full  bowls  invites  his  friends. 
And,  what  he  got  with  pains,  with  pleasure 


So  sailors,  when  escap'd  from  stormy  seas, 
First  crown    their  vessels,  then    indulge 

their  ease. 
Yet  that 's  the  proper  time  to  thrash  the 

wood 
For  mast  of  oak,  your  fathers'   homely 

food;  410 

To  eather  laurel  berries,  and  the  spoil 
Of  oloodv  myrtles,  and  to  press  your  oil; 
For  stalking    cranes  to  set  the  guileful 

snare; 
T'  inclose  the  stags  in  toils,  and  hunt  the 

hare; 
With  Balearic  slings,  or  Gnossian  bow. 
To  persecute  from  far  the  flying  doe  — 
Then,  when  the  fleecy  skies  new  clothe  the 

wood. 
And  cakes  of  rustling  ice  come  rolling 

down  the  flood. 
Now    sing    we    stormy   stars,    when 

autumn  weighs 
The  year,  and  adds  to  nights,  and  shortens 

days,  420 

And  suns  declining  shine  with  feeble  rays: 
What  cares  must  then  attend  the  toilmg 

swain; 
Or  when  the  low'ring  spring,  with  lavish 

rain. 
Beats  down  the  slender  stem  and  bearded 

gram. 
While  yet  the  head  is  green,  or,  lightly 

swell'd 
With  milky  moisture,  overlooks  the  field. 
Ev'n  when  the  farmer,  now  secure  of  fear, 
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Sends  in  the  swains  to  spoil  tlie  finish'd 

year; 
£y'n  while    the    reaper   fills   his  greedy 

handS| 
And   binds   the  golden  sheafs  in  brittle 

bands;  430 

Oft  have  I  seen  a  sudden  storm  arise 
From  all  the  warring  winds  that  sweep  the 

skies: 
The  hesYj  harvest  from  the  root  is  torn, 
And    whirl'd    aloft    the    lighter    stubble 

borne; 
With  such  a  force  the  flying  rack  is  driv'n, 
And  such  a  winter  wears  the  face  of  heav'n: 
And  oft  whole  sheets  descend  of  sluioy 

rain, 
Suck'd  by  the  spongy  clouds  from  off  the 

main; 
The  lofty  skies  at  once  come  pouring  down. 
The    promised    crop    and    golden    labors 

drown.  440 

The  dykes  are  fill'd,  and  with  a  roaring 

sound 
The  rising  rivers  float  the  nether  ground; 
And  iogSb  the  bellowing  voice  of  boil- 
ing seas  rebound. 
The  Father  of  the  Grods  his  glory  shrouds, 
Involv'd  in  tempests,  and  a  night  of  clouds; 
And,   from  the  middle  darlmess  flashing 

out. 
By  fits  he  deals  his  fiery  bolts  about. 
Earth  feels  the  motions  of  her  ang^  £[<^»  1 
Her  entrails  tremble,  and  her  mountains  I 

nod,  [ 

And  flying  beasts  in  forests  seek  abode:  J 
Deep  horror  seizes  ev'ry  human  breast;  451 
Their  pride  is  humbled  and  their  fear  con- 
fessed. 
While  he  from  "high  his  rolling  thunder 

throws, 
And    fires  the  mountains  with    repeated 

blows. 
The  rocks  are  from  their  old  foundations 

rent; 
The  winds  redouble,  and   the  rains  aug- 
ment: 
The  waves  on  heaps  are  dash'd  against  the 

shore; 
And  now  the  woods,  and  now  the  billows 

roar. 
In  fear  of  this,  observe  the  starry  signs, 
Where  Saturn  houses,  and  where  Hermes 

joins.  460 

But  first  to  Heav'n  thy  due  devotions  pay, 
And  annual  gifts  on  Ceres'  altars  lay. 


When  winter's  rage  abates,  when  cheerful 

hours 
Awake  the  spring,  and  spring  awakes  the 

flow'rs, 
On  the  green  turf  thy  careless  limbs  dis- 


And  celebrate  the  Mighty  Mother's  day: 
For  then  the  hills  with  pleasing  shades  are 

crown'd. 
And  sleeps  are  sweeter  on  the  silken  ground ; 
With  milder  beams  the  sun  securely  shines; 
Fat  are  the  lambs,  and  luscious  are  the 

wines.  470 

Let  ev'ry  swain  adore  her  pow'r  divine, 
And  milk  and  honey  mix  with  sparkling 

wine: 
Let  all  the  choir  of  clowns  attend  the  show 
In  long  procession,  shouting  as  they  go; 
Invokmg  her  to  bless  their  yearly  stores. 
Inviting  plenty  to  their  crowded  floors. 
Thus  in  the  spring,  and  thus  in  summer's 

heat, 
Before  the  sickles  touch  the  ripening  wheat. 
On  Geres  call;  and  let  the  lab'ring  hind 
With  oaken  wreaths  his  hollow  temples 

bind:  480 

On  Ceres  let  him  call,  and  Ceres  praise. 

With  uncouth  dances,  and  with  country  lays. 

And  that  bv  certain  sifi^ns  we  may  presage 

Of  heats  and  rains,  and  wind's  impetuous 

rage. 
The  sovereign  of  the  heav'ns  has  set  on 

high 
The  moon,  to  mark  the  changes  of  the  sky; 
When  southern  blasts  should  oease,  and 

when  the  swain 
Should  near  their  folds  his  feeding  flocks 

restrain. 
For,  ere  the  rising  winds  begin  to  roar. 
The  working  seas  advance  to  wash   the 

shore;  490 

Soft  whispers  run  along  the  leavy  woods. 
And  mountains  whistle  to  the  murm'ring 

floods. 
Ev'n    then    the    doubtful    billows   scarce 

abstain 
From  the  toss'd  vessel  on  the  troubled 


When  crying  cormorants  forsake  the  sea. 
And  stretching  to  the  covert  wing  their 

way; 
When  sportful  coots   run  skimming  o'er 

the  strand; 
When  watchful  herons  leave  their  wat'iy 

stand, 
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And  monntiiig  u^wardy  with  erected  flight, 
Gain  on  the  slaes,  fuad   soar  aboye  the 

si^ht.  500 

And  of t,  before  tempest'ons  winds  arise. 
The  seeming  stars  fall  headlong  from  the 

skies, 
And,  shooting  thro'  the  darkness,  gild  the 

night 
With  sweeping  glories,  and  long  trails  of 

light; 
And    chaff    with    eddy-winds    is    whirl'd 

aronnd. 
And  dancing  leaves  are  lifted  from  the 

grouml; 
And  floating  feathers  on  the  waters  play. 
But  when  the  winged  thunder  takes  his 

way 
From  the  cold  North,  and  East  and  West 

ingage, 
And  at  their  frontiers   meet  with  equal 


The  clouds  are  crushed;  a  glut  of  gathered 

rain 
The  hollow  ditches  fills,  and  floats  the 

plain; 
And  siulors  furl  their  dropping  sheets 


Wet  weather  seldom  hurts  the  most  un- 
wise; 

So  plain  the  signs,  such  prophets  are  the 
skies. 

The  wary  crane  foresees  it  first,  and  sails 

Above  the  storm,  and  leaves   the  lowly 
vales; 

The  cow  looks  up,  and  from  afar  can  find 

The  change  of  heav'n,  and  snuffs  it  in  the 
wind; 

The  swallow  skims  the  river's  wat'ry  face; 

The  frogs  renew  the  croaks  of  their  lo- 
quacious race;  521 

The  careful  ant  her  secret  cell  forsakes, 

And  drags    her  egg^  along   the    narrow 
trsicks: 

At  either  horn  the  rainbow  drinks  the 
flood; 

Huge  flocks  of  rising  rooks  forsake  their 
food. 

And,   crying,   seek   the   shelter  of    the 


Besides,  the  sev'ral  sorts  of  wat'ry  fowls 
That  swim  the  seas,  or  haunt  the  standing 

pools, 
The  swans  that  sail  along  the  silver  flood, 
And  dive  with  stretching  necks  to  search 

their  food,  530 


Then  lave  their  backs  with  sprinkling  dews 

in  vain. 
And  stem  the  stream  to  meet  the  pro- 

mis'd  rain. 
The  crow  with  clam'rous  cries  the  show'r 

demands. 
And  single  stalks  along  the  desart  sands. 
The  nightly  virgin,  while  her  wheel  she 

plies. 
Foresees  the  storm  impending  in  the  skies, 
When  sparkling  lamps  their  sputt'ring  light 

advance, 
And  in  the  sockets  oily  bubbles  dance. 

Then,  after  show'rs,  't  is  easy  to  descry 
Returning  suns,  and  a  serener  sky :  540 

The   stars  shine  smarter;   and  the  moon 

adorns. 
As  with  unborrow'd  beams,  her  sharpen'd 

horns. 
The  filmy  gossamer  now  flits  no  more. 
Nor   halcyons   bask  on    the  short    snnny 

shore; 
Their  litter  is  not  toss'd  by  sows  imdean: 
But  a  blue  droughty  mist  descends  upon 

the  plain; 
And  owls,  that  mark  the  setting  sun,  de- 
clare 
A  starlight  evening,  and  a  morning  fair. 
Tow'ring  aloft,  avenging  Nisus  flies. 
While,  dar'd  below,  the  guilty  Scylla  lies. 
Wherever  frighted  Scylla  flies  away,       551 
Swift  Nisus  follows,  and  pursues  his  prey; 
Where  injur'd  Nisus  takes  his  airy  course. 
Thence  trembling  Scylla  flies,  and  shuns 

his  force: 
This  punishment  pursues  th'  unhappy  maid, 
And  thus  the  purple  hair  is  dearly  paid. 
Then,  thrice  the  ravens  rend  the  liquid  air. 
And  croaking  notes  proclaim  the  settled 

fair; 
Then,  round  their  airy  palaces  they  fly, 
To  greet  the  sun;  and,  seiz'd  with  secret 

joy,  560 

When  storms   are  overblown,  with  food 

repair 
To  their  lorsaken  nests  and  callow  care. 
Not  that  I  think  their  breasts  with  heav'nly 

souls 
Inspir'd,  as  man,  who  destiny  controls; 
But  with  the    changeful   temper   of  the 

skies. 
As  rains  condense,  and  sunshine  rarefies, 
So  turn  the  species  in  their  alter'd  minds, 
Compos'd  by  calms,  and  disoompos'd  by 

winds: 
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From  hence  proceeds  the  birds'  harmonious 

voice; 
From  hence  the  cows  exult,  and  frisking 

lambs  rejoice.  '  570 

Observe  the  daily  circle  of  the  sun, 
And   the  short    year  of    each    revolving 

moon: 
By  them  thou  shalt  foresee  the  following 

day, 
Nor  shall  a  starry  night  thy  hopes  betray. 
When  first  the  moon  appears,  if  then  she 

shrouds 
Her  silver  crescent,  tipp'd  with  sable  clouds. 
Conclude  she  bodes  a  tempest  on  the  main, 
And  brews  for  fields  impetuous  floods  of 

rain; 
Or,  if  her  face  with  fiery  flushing  glow, 
Expect  the  rattling  winds  aloft  to  blow.  580 
But,  four  nights  old,  (for  that 's  the  surest 

sign,) 
With  sharpen'd  horns  if  glorious  then  she 

shine. 
Next  day,  nor  only  that,  but  all  the  moon, 
Till  her  revolving  race  be  wholly  run, 
Are  void  of  tempests,  both  by  land  and  sea, 
And  sailors  in  the  port  their  promised  vow 
shall  pay. 
Above  the  rest,  the  sun,  who  never  lies. 
Foretells  the  change  of  weather    in  the 

skies: 
For  if  he  rise  unwilling  to  his  race. 
Clouds  on  his  brows,  and  spots  upon  his 
face,  590 

Or  if  thro'  mists  he  shoots  his  sullen  beams. 
Frugal  of  light,  in  loose  and  straggling 

streams; 
Suspect  a  drizzling  day,  with  southern  rain, 
Fatal  to  fruits,  and  flocks,  and  promis'd 

grain. 
Or  if  Aurora,  with  half-open'd  eyes, 
And  a  pale  sickly  cheek,  salute  the  skies; 
How  shall  the  vine,  with  tender  leaves,  de- 
feud 
Her  teeming  clusters,  when  the  storms  d&- 

scenc^ 
When  ridgy  roofs  and  tiles  can  scarce  avail 
To  bar  the  ruin  of  the  rattling  hail  ?        600 
But,  more  than  all,  the  setting  sun  survey. 
When  down  the  steep  of  heav'n  he  drives 

the  day; 
For  oft  we  find  him  finishing  his  race 
With  various  colors  erring  on  his  face. 
If  fiery  red  his  slowing  globe  descends. 
High  winds  and  furious  tempests  he  por- 
tends; 


But  if  his  cheeks  are  swoln  with  livid  blue. 
He  bodes  wet  weather  by  his  wat'17  hoe. 
If  dusky  spots  are  varied  on  his  brow, 
And,  stresJc'd  with  red,  a  troubled  color 

show ;  610 

That  sullen  mixture  shall  at  once  declare 
Winds,  rain,  and  storms,  and  elemental 

war: 
What  desp'rate  madman  then  would  ven- 
ture o'er 
The  Jrith,  or  haul  his  cables  from  the  shore  ? 
But  if  with  purple  rays  he  brings  the  light. 
And  a  pure  heav'n  resigns  to  quiet  night, 
No  rismg  winds  or  falling  storms  are 

ni^; 
But  northern  breezes  thro'  the  forest  fly. 
And  drive  the  rack,  and  purge  the  ruffled 

sky.  619^ 

Th'  unerring  sun  by  certain  signs  declares 
What  the  late  ev'n  or  early  mom  prepares. 
And  when  the  south  projects  a  stormy  day. 
And  when  the  clearing  north  will  puff  the 

clouds  away. 
The  sun  reveals  the  secrets  of  the  sky; 
And  who  dares  give  the  source  of  light  the 

Ue? 
The  change  of  empires  often  he  declares. 
Fierce  tumults,  hidden  treasons,  open  wars. 
He  first  the  fate  of  Csesar  did  foretell. 
And  pitied  Rome,  when  Rome  in  Csesar 

fell; 
In  iron  clouds  conceal'd  the  public  light,   6jo 
And  impious  mortals  f ear'd  eternal  night. 
Nor  was  the  fact  foretold  by  him  alone: 
Nature  herself  stood  forth,  and  seconded 

the  sun. 
Earth,  air,  and  seas  with  prodigies  were 

sign'd; 
And  birds  obscene,  and  howling  dogs  divin'd. 
What  rocks  did  Etna's  bellowing  mouth 

expire 
From  her  torn  entrails  !  and  what  floods  of 

fire! 
What  clanks  were  heard,  in  German  skies 

afar. 
Of  arms  and  armies,  rushing  to  the  war  ! 
Dire  earthquakes  rent  the  solid  Alps  be- 
low, 640 
And  from  their  summets  shook  th'  eternal 


Pale  specters  in  the  close  of  night  were 

seen. 
And  voices  heard  of  more  than  mortal  men; 
In  silent   groves   dumb   sheep   and    oxen 

spoke; 
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And  streanui  lan  backward,  and  their  beds 

forsook; 
The  yawning  earth  disclos'd  th*  abyss  of  1 

hell;  I 

The  weeping  statues  did  the  wars  foretell,  [ 
And  holy  sweat  from  brazen  idols  fell.     J 
Then,  rising  in  his  might,  the  king  of  floods 
Rush'd  th«>'  the  forests,  tore  the  lofty 

woods;  650 

And,  rolling  onward,  with  a  sweepy  sway, 
Bore  houses,  herds,  and  lab'ring  hinds  away. 
Blood  sprang  from  wells,  wolfs  howl'd  m 

towns  by  night, 
And  boding  victims  did  the  priests  affright; 
Such  peals  of  thunder  never  pour'd  horn 

high. 
Nor  forW  lightnings  flash'd  from  such  a 

suUen  sky. 
Red  meteors  ran  across  th'  ethereal  space; 
Stars  disappeared,  and  comets  took  their 

place. 
For  this,  th'  Emathian  plains  once  more 

were  strow'd 
With  Roman  bodies,  and  just  Heav'n 

thought  good  660 

To  fatten  twice  those  fields  with  Roman 

blood. 

Then,  after  length  of  time,  the  lab'ring  swains 
Who  turn  the  turfs  of  those  unhappy  plains 
Shall  rusty  piles  from  the  plow^  furrows 

take, 
And  over  empty  helmets  pass  the  rake; 
Amaz'd  at  antic  titles  on  the  stones, 
And  mighty  relics  of  gigantic  bones. 

Ye  hom&-bom  deities,  of  mortal  birth  ! 
Thou  Father  Romulus,  and  Mother  Earth, 
Groddess  unmov'd !  whose  guardian  arms 

extend  670 

O'er  Tuscan  Tiber's  course,  and   Roman 

tow'rs  defend; 
With  youthful  Csssar  your  joint    pow'rs 


Nor  hinder  him  to  save  the  sinking  age. 

O  let  the  blood  already  spilt  atone 

For  the  past  crimes  of  curst  Laomedon ! 

Heav'n   wants  thee   there;    and   long  the 
gods,  we  know. 

Have  grudg'd  thee,  Ciesar,  to  the  world 
below. 

Where  fraud  and  rapine  right  and  wrong ' 
confound, 

Where  impious  arms  from  ev'ry  part  re- 
sound, 

And  monstrous  crimes  in  ev'ry  shape  are 
crown'd.  680^ 


The  peaceful  peasant  to  the  wars  is  press'd; 
The  fields  lie  fallow  in  inglorious  rest; 
The  plain  no  pasture  to  the  flock  affords; 
The  crooked  scythes  are  straighten'd  into 

swords: 
And  there   Euphrates  her  soft  offspring 

arms. 
And  here  the  Rhine  rebellows  with  alarms; 
The  neijg^hb'ring  cities  range  on  sev'ran 

sides. 
Perfidious    Mars  long-plighted  leagues 

divides. 
And  o'er  the  wasted  world  in  triumph 

rides. 
So  four  fierce   coursers,  starting  to  the 

race,  690 

Scour  thro' the  plain,  and  lengthen  ev'ry 

pace; 
Nor  rems,  nor  curbs,  nor  threat'ning  cries 

they  fear, 
But  force  along  the  trembling  charioteer. 
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THE  ARGUMENT 

The  subject  of  the  following  book  is  planting : 
in  handling  of  which  argument  the  poet 
shews  all  the  different  methods  of  raisiiig 
trees,  describes  their  variety,  and  gives  rules 
for  Uie  management  of  each  in  particular. 
He  then  points  out  the  soils  in  which  the  sev- 
eral plants  thrive  best,  and  thence  takes  occa- 
sion  to  run  out  into  the  praises  of  Italy :  after 
which  he  gfives  some  directions  for  diisco-ver- 
ing  the  nature  of  every  soil,  prescribes  rales 
for  the  dressing  of  vines,  olives,  &c.,  and  con- 
cludes the  Oeorgic  with  a  panegyric  on  a 
country  life. 

Thus  far  of  tillage,  and  of  heav'nly  signs: 
Now  sinj^,  my  Muse,  the  growth  of  gen^ous 

vines. 
The  shady  groves,  the  woodland  progeny. 
And  the  slow  product  of  Minerva  s  tree. 
Great  Father  Bacchus  I  to  my  song  re- 
pair; 
For  clust'ring  grapes  are  thy  peculiar  care: 
For  thee,  large  bunches  load  the  bendiiig 

vine, 
And  the  last  blessings  of  the  year  are  thine. 
To  thee  his  joys  the  jolly  Autumn  owes. 
When  the  fermenting  juice  the  vat  o'er- 
flows.  10 
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Come,  strip  with  me,  my  god  !  oome,  drench 

all  o'er 
Thy  limbs  in  must  of  wine,  and  drink  at 

ev'ry  pore. 
Some  trees  their  birth  to  bounteous  Na- 
ture owe; 
For  some  without  the  pains  of  planting 

grow. 
With    osiers    thus    the   banks   of   brooks 

abound, 
Sprung  from    the   wat'ry  genius  of    the 

g^und. 
From    the  same  principles  gray  willows 

come, 
Herculean  poplar,  and  the  tender  broom. 
But    some   from   seeds  inclos'd   in   earth 

arise; 
For  thus  the  mastful  chestnut  mates  the 

skies.  20 

Hence  rise   the  branching  beech  and  vocal 

oak. 
Where  Jove  of  old  oraculously  spoke. 
Some  from  the  root  a  rising  wood  disclose: 
Thus  elms,  and  thus  the  salvage  cherry 

grows; 
Thus  the  green  bay,  that  binds  the  poet's 

brows. 
Shoots,  and  is  shelter'd  by  the  mother's 

boughs. 
These  ways  of  planting  Nature  did  or- 
dain 
For  trees  and  shrubs,  and  all   the  sylvan 

reign. 
Others  there  are,  by  late  experience  found: 
Some  cut  the  shoots,  and  plant  in  furrow'd 

ground;  30 

Some  cover  rooted  stalks  in  deeper  mold; 
Some,  cloven  stakes;  and  (wondrous  to  be- 
hold !) 
Their  sharpen'd  ends  in  earth  their  footing 

place. 
And  the  dry  poles  produce  a  living  race. 
Some  bow  their  vines,  which  buried  in  the 

plain. 
Their  tops  in  distant  arches  rise  again. 
Others  no  root  require;  the  lab'rer  cuts 
Young  slips,  and  in  the  soil  securely  puts. 
£v'n  stumps  of  olives,  bar'd  of  leaves,  and 

dead, 
Revive,  and  oft  redeem  their  wither'd  head. 
'T  is  usual  now  an  inmate  graff  to  see       41 
With  insolence  invade  a  foreign  tree: 
Thus  pears  and  quinces  from  the  crab  tree 

come, 
And  thus  the  ruddy  cornel  bears  the  plum. 


Then  let  the  learned  gaid'ner  mark  with 

care 
The  kinds  of  stocks,  and  what  those  kinds 

will  bear; 
Explore  the  nature  of  each  sev'zal  tree. 
And,  known,  improve  with  artful  industry: 
And  let  no  spot  of  idle  earth  be  found. 
But  cultivate  the  genius  of  the  ground;    50 
For  open  Ismarus  will  Bacchus  please; 
Tabumus  loves  the  shade  of  olive  trees. 

The  virtues  of  the  sev'ral  soils  I  sing  — 
Msecenas,  now  thy  needful  succor  bring  ! 
O  thou  !  the  better  part  of  my  renown. 
Inspire  thy  poet,  and  thy  poem  crown; 
Emoark  with  me,  while  I  new  tracts  ex- 
plore, 
With  flving  sails,  and  breezes  from  the 

shore: 
Not  that  my  song,  in  such  a  scanty  space. 
So  large  a  subject  fully  can  embrace  —    60 
Not  tho'  I  were  supplied  with  iron  lungs, 
A   hundred   mouths,   fill'd  with  as   many 

tongues  — 
But  steer  my  vessel  with  a  steady  hand. 
And  coast  along  the  shore  in  sight  of  land. 
Nor  will  I  tire  thy  patience  wiSi  a  train 
Of  preface,  or  what  ancient  poets  feign. 
The  trees  which  of  themselves  advance  in 

air 
Are  barren  kinds,  but  strongly  built  and 

fair; 
Because  the  vigor  of  the  native  earth 
Maintains  the  plant,  and  makes  a  manly 

birth.  70 

Yet  these,  receiving  g^raffs  of  other  kind. 
Or  thence  transplanted,  change  Uieir  sal- 

vage  mmd. 
Their  wildness  lose,  and,  quitting  nature's 


Obey  the  rules  and  discipline  of  art. 
The  same  do  trees  that,  sprung  from  bar- 
ren roots. 
In  open  fields  tmnsplanted  bear  their  fruits; 
For,  where  they  grow,  the  native  energy 
Turns  all  into  the  substance  of  the  tree. 
Starves  and  destroys  the  fruit,  is  only  niade 
For  brawny  bulk,  and  for  a  barren  shade. 
The  plant  that  shoots  from  seed,  a  sullen 
tree,  Sx 

At  leisure  grows,  for  late  posterity; 
The  g^n'rous  flavor  lost,  the  fruits  decay. 
And  salvage  grapes  are  made  the  birds' 

ignoble  prey. 
Much  labor  is  requir'd  in  trees,  to  tame 
Their  wild  disorder,  and  in  ranks  reclaim. 
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Well  must  the  ground  be  digg'd,  and  better 

dress'd, 
New  soil  to  make,  and  meliorate  the  rest. 
Old  stakes  of  olive  trees  in  plants  reviye ;  *] 
By  the  same  methods  Paphian  myrtles  I 

live;  90  j 

But  nobler  vines  by  propagation  thrive.    J 
From  roots  hard  hazels;  ai^  from  cions  rise 
Tall  ash,  and  taller  oak  that  mates  the 

skies; 
Palm,   poplar,   fir,    descending   from   the 


Of  hills,  to  try  the  dangers  of  the  deep. 

The   thin-leav'd   arbute  hazel   graffs   re- 
ceives; 

And  planes  huge  apples  bear,  that  bore  but 
leaves. 

Thus  mastful  beech  the  bristly  chestnut 
bears. 

And  the  wild  ash  is  white  with  blooming 
pears, 

And  greedy  swine  from  grafted  elms  are 
fed  too 

With 'falling  acorns,  that  on  oaks  are  bred. 
But  various  are  the  ways  to  change  the 
state 

Of  plants,  to  bud,  to  graff,  t'  inoculate. 

For,  where  the  tender  rinds  of  trees  dis- 
close 

Their  shooting  gems,  a  swelling  knot  there 
grows; 

Just  in  that  space  a  narrow  slit  we  make, 

Then  other  buds  from  bearing  trees  we  take ; 

Inserted  thus,  the  wounded  rind  we  close, 

In  whose  moist  womb  th'  admitted  infant 
grows. 

But,  when  the  smoother  bole  from  knots  is 
free,  no 

We  make  a  deep  incision  in  the  tree, 

And  in  the  solid  wood  the  slip  inclose: 

The   battening   bastard   shoots   again  and 
grows; 

And  in  short  space  the  laden  boughs  arise, 

With  happy  fniit  advancing  to  the  skies. 

The  mother  plant  admires  the  leaves  un- 
known 

Of  alien  trees,  and  apples  not  her  own. 
Of  vegetable  woods  are  various  kinds, 

And  the  same  species  are  of  sev'ral  minds. 

Lotes,  willows,  elms,  have  different  forms 
allow'd;  lao 

So  fun'ral  cypress,  rising  like  a  shroud: 

Fat  olive  trees  of  sundry  sorts  appear. 

Of  sundry  shapes  their  unctuous  berries 
bear. 


Radii  long  olives,  Orchits  round  produce. 
And  bitter  Pausia,  pounded  for  the  juice. 
Alcinoiis'  orchard  various  apples  bears; 
Unlike  are  bergamotes  and  pounder  pears. 
Nor  our  Italian  vines  produce  the  shape. 
Or  taste,  or  flavor,  of  the  Lesbian  grape. 
The  Thasian  vines  in  richer  soils  abound;  130 
The  Mareotic  grow  in  barren  ground. 
The  Psythian  grape  we  dry;  Ls^g^sean  juice 
Will  stammering  tongues  and  stagg  ring 

feet  produce. 
Rathe  ripe  are  some,  and  some  of  later 

kind; 
Of  golden  some,  and  some  of  purple  rind. 
How  shall  I  praise  the  Rsthean  grape  di- 
vine. 
Which  yet  contends   not  with  Falemian 

wine? 
Th*  Aminean  many  a  consulship  survives. 
And  longer  than  the  Lydian  vintage  lives, 
Or  high  rhansus,  kin^  of  Chian  growth;  140 
But  for  large  quantities  and  lasl^ig,  both. 
The  less  Argitis  bears  the  prize  awav. 
The  Rhodian,  sacred  to  the  soleom  day. 
In  second  services  is  pour'd  to  Jove, 
And  best  accepted  by  the  gods  above. 
Nor  must  Bumastus  his  old  honors  lose. 
In  length  and  largeness  like  the  dugs  of 

cows. 
I  pass  the  rest,  whose  ev'ry  race,  and  name, 
And  kinds,  are  less  material  to  my  theme; 
Which  who  would  leam,  as  soon  may  teU 

the  sands,  150 

Driv'n  by  the  western   wind  on  Libyan 

lands; 
Or  number,   when  the   blustering    Eurus 

roars, 
The  billows  beating  on  Ionian  shores. 

Nor  ev'ry  plant  on  ev'ry  soil  will  grow: 
The  sallow  loves  the  wat'ry  ground,  and  low; 
The  marshes,  alders;  nature  seems  t'  ordain 
The  rockv  cliff  for  the  wild  ash's  reign; 
The  baleful  yew  to  northern  blasts  assigns. 
To  shores  the  myrtles,  and  to  mounts  the 

vines. 
Regard  th'  eztremest  cultivated  coast,  160 
From  hot  Arabia  to  the  Scythian  frost: 
All  sort  of  trees  their  sev'ral  countries ' 

know; 
Black  ebon  only  will  in  India  grow. 
And  od'rous  frankincense  on  the  Sabeean 

bough. 
Balm  slowly  trickles  thro'  the  bleeding 

veins 
Of  happy  shrubs  in  IdunuBan  plains. 
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The  green  Egyptian  thorn,  for  med'cine 

good, 
With  Ethiops'  hoair  trees  and  woolly  wood, 
Let  others  tell;  and  how  the  Seres  spin 
Their  fleecy  forests  in  a  slender  twine;    X70 
With  mighty  trunks   of  trees   on   Indian 

shores. 
Whose  height  above  the  feather'd  arrow 

soars, 
Shot  from  the  toughest  bow,  and  by  the 

brawn 
Of  expert  archers  with  vast  yigor  drawn. 
Sharp-tasted  citrons   Median   climes  pro- 
duce, 
(Bitter  the  rind,  but  gen'rous  is  the  juice,) 
A  cordial  fruit,  a  present  antidote 
Against    the     direful    stepdam's    deadly 

draught, 
Who,  mixing  wicked  weeds  with  words  im- 
pure, 179 
The  fate  of  envied  orphans  would  procure. 
Large  is  the  plant,  and  like  a  laurel  grows, 
Ana,  did  it  not  a  diff'rent  scent  disclose, 
A  laurel  were:  the  fragrant  flow'rs  contemn 
The  stormy  winds,  tenacious  of  their  stem. 
With  this  the  Modes  to  laboring  age  be- 
queath 
New  lungs,  and  cure  the  sourness  of  the 
breath. 
But  neither  Median  woods  (a  plenteous 
land). 
Fair  Ganges,  Hermus  rolling  golden  sand, 
Nor  Bactria,  nor  the  richer  Inoian  fields. 
Nor  all  the  gummy  stores  Arabia  yields,  190 
Nor  any  foreign  earth  of  greater  name,    "l 
Can  with  sweet  Italy  contend  in  fame.       I 
No  bulls  whose  nostrils  breathe  a  living  | 
flame  J 
Have  tum'd  our  turf;  no  teeth  of  serpents 

here 
Were  sown,  an  armed  host  and  iron  crop  to 

bear. 
But  fruitful  vines,  and  the  fat  olive's  freight, 
And    harvests  heavy  with   their  fruitful 

weight. 
Adorn  our  fields;  and  on  the  cheerful  green 
The  grazing  flocks  and  lowing  herds  are 

seen. 
The  warrior  horse,  here  bred,  is  taught  to 
train;  200 

There  flows  Clitumnus  thro'  the  flow'ry 

plain, 
Whose   waves,  for   triumphs  after  pros- 

p'rous  war. 
The  victim  ox  and  snowy  sheep  prepare. 


^  our  happy  climate  sees:  ^ 
Twice  breed  the  cattle,  amd  twice  bear  I 

the  trees;  | 

And  summer  suns  recede  by  slow  degrees.  J 
Our  land  is  from  the  rage  of  tigers  freed, 
Nor  nourishes  the  lion's  angry  seed; 
Nor  pois'nous  aconite  is  here  produc'd, 
Or  grows  unknown,  or  is,  when  known,  re- 

fus'd;  310 

Nor  in  so  vast  a  length  our  serpents  glide, 
Or  rais'd  on  such  a  spiry  volume  ride. 

Next  add  our  cities  of  illustrious  name. 
Their  costly  labor,  and  stupendous  frame; 
Our  forts  on  steepy  hills,  Uiat  far  below 
See    wanton   streams   in  winding   valleys 

flow; 
Our  twofold  seas,  that,  washing  either  side, 
A  rich  recruit  of  foreign  stores  provide; 
Our  spacious  lakes;  thee,  Larius,  first;  and 

next 
Benacus,  with  tempest'ous  billows  vex'd.  230 
Or  shall  I  praise  thy  ports,  or  mention 

make 
Of  the  vast  mound  that  binds  the  Lucrine 

lake? 
Or  the    disdainful   sea,  that,   shut    from 

thence, 
B^Nirs  round  the  structure,  and  invades  the 

fence. 
There,  where  secure  the  Julian  waters  glide, 
Or  where  Avernus'  jaws  admit  the  Tyrrhene 

tide? 
Our  quarries,  deep  in  earth,  were  fam'd  of 

old 
For  veins  of  silver,  and  for  ore  of  gold. 
Th'   inhabitants  themselves  their  countiy 

grace: 
Hence  rose  the  Marsian  and  Sabellian  race, 
Strong-limb'd  and  stout,  and  to  the  wars 

inclined,  331 

And  hard  Ligurians,  a  laborious  kind, 
And   Yolscians    arm'd   with  iron -headed 

darts. 
Besides,  an  ofltspring  of  undaunted  hearts, 
The  Decii,  Marii,  great  CamHlus,  came 
From  hence,  and  greater  Scipio's  double 

name; 
And  mighty  Caesar,  whose  victorious  arms 
To  farthest  Asia  carry  fierce  alarms, 
Avert  unwarlike  Indians  from  his  Rome, 
Triumph  abroad,  secure  our  peace  at  home. 
Hail,  sweet  Satumtan  soil  1  of  fruitful 

grain  241 

Great  parent,  greater  of  illustrious  men  ! 
For  thee  my  tuneful  accents  wiU  I  raise. 
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And  treat  of  arts  diselos'd  in  ancient  days; 
Onoe   more  unlock   for  thee   the  saored 


And  old  Ascrsean  yerse  in  Roman  cities 
sing. 
The  nature  of  their  sev'ral  soils  now 

Their  strength,  their  color,  their  fertility: 
And    first    for   heath,   and    barren    hilly 

gronnd, 
Where    meager    clay    and    flinty    stones 

abonnd;  250 

Where  the  poor  soil  all  succor  seems  to 

want — 
Yet  this  suffices  the  Palladian  plant. 
Undoubted  sifns  of  such  a  soil  are  found;  ~ 
For   here  wiM  olive  shoots  overspread 

the  ground, 
And  heaps  of  berries  strew  the  fields 

around. 
But  where  the  soil,  with  fattening  moisture 

fiU'd, 
Is  doth'd  with  grass,  and  fruitful  to  be 

till'd, 
Snoh  as  in  cheerful  vales  we  view  from 

high, 
Which  dripping  rocks  with  rolling  streams 


And 


sm>plv 
feed  witj 


with  ooze;  where  rising  hillocks 


In  length,  and  open  to  the  southern  sun; 

Where  fern  succeeds,  ungrateful  to  the 
plow  — 

That  gentle  ground  to  gen'rous  grapes  al- 
low. 

Strong  stocks  of  vines  it  will  in  time  pro- 
duce, 

And  overflow  the  vats  with  friendly  juice. 

Such  as  our  priests  in  golden  goblets  pour 

To  gods,  the  givers  of  the  cheerful  hour, 

Then  when  the  bloated  Tuscan  blows  his 
horn, 

And    reeking    entrails    are    in    chargers 
borne. 
If  herds  or  fleecy  flocks  be  more  thy 
care,  270 

Or  goats  that  graze  the  field,  and  bum  it 
bare, 

Then  seek  Tarentum's  lawns,  and  farthest 
coast. 

Or  such  a  field  as  hapless  Mantua  lost. 

Where  silver  swans  sail  down  the  wat'ry 
road, 

And  graze  the  floating  herbage  of  the  flood. 

There  crystal  streams  perpetual  tenor  keep. 


Nor  food  nor  springs  are  wanting  to  thy 

sheep; 
For,  what  the  day  devours,  the  nightly  dew 
Shidl  to  the  mom  in  pearly  drops  renew. 
Fat  crumbling  earth  is  fitter  for  the  plow, 
Putrid  and  loose  above,  and  black  beu>w; 
For  plowing  is  an  imitative  toil,  283 

Resembling  nature  in  an  easy  soil. 
No  land  for  seed  like  this;  no  fields  afford 
So  larffe  an  income  to  the  village  lord: 
No  touing  teams  from  harvest  labor  come 
So  late  at  ni|rht,  so  heavy-laden  home. 
The  like  of  rarest  land  is  understood,        1 
From  whence  the  surly  plowman  grubs  I 

the  wood,  I 

Which  had  for  length  of  ages  idle  stood:  J 
Then  birds  forsake  the  ruins  of  their  seat. 
And,  flying  from  theb  nests,  their  callow 

young  forget.  392 

The  coarse  lean  gravel,  on  the  mountam 

sides. 
Scarce  dewy  bev'rage  for  the  bees  provides; 
Nor  chalk  nor  crumbling  stones,  the  food 

of  snakes, 
That  work  in  hollow  earth  their  winding 

tracks. 
The  soil  exhaling  clouds  of  subtile  dews. 
Imbibing  moisture   which   with   ease   she 

spews. 
Which  rusts  not  iron,  and  whose  mold  is 

clean. 
Well  cloth'd  with  cheerful  grass,  and  ever 

green,  300 

Is  good  for  olives,  and  aspiring  vines, 
Embracing  husband  elms  m  am'rous  twines; 
Is  fit  for  Ceding  cattle,  fit  to  sow. 
And  equal  to  the  pasture  and  the  plow. 
Such  is  the  soil  of  fat  Campanian  fields; 
Such   large   increase  the   land  that   joins 

Vesuvius  yields; 
And  such  a  country  could  Acerra  boast, 
Till  Clanius  overflowed  th'  unhappy  coast. 
I  teach  thee  next  the  diff'ring  soils  to 

know, 
The  light  for  vines,  the   heavier   for  the 

plow.  3 10 

Choose  first  a  place  for  such  a  purpose  fit: 
There  dig  the  solid  earth,  and  sink  a  pit; 
Next  fill  the  hole  with  its  own  earth  again. 
And  trample  with  thy  feet,  and  tread  it  in: 
Then,  if  it  rise  not  to  the  former  height 
Of  superfice,  conclude  that  soil  is  light, 
A  proper  ground  for  pasturage  and  vines. 
But  if  the  sullen  earth,  so  press'd,  repines 
Within  its  native  mansion  to  retire, 
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And  stays  without,  a  heap  of  heavy  miie, 
T  is  good  for  arable,  a  glebe  that  asks    321 
Tough  teams  of  oxen,  and  laborious  tasks. 
Sidt  earth  and  bitter  are  not  fit  to  sow, 
Nor  will  be  tam'd  or  mended  with  the  plow. 
Sweet  grapes  degen'rate  there;  and  mdts, 

declin'd 
From  their  first  flav'rous  taste,  renounce 

their  kind. 
This  truth  by  sure  experiment  is  tried; 
For  first  an  osier  colimder  provide 
Of  twigs  thick  wrought  (such  toiling  pea- 
sants twine. 
When  thro'  strait  passages  they  strain  their 

wine) :  330 

In  this  close  vessel  place  that  earth  ac- 
curst, 
But  fiU'd  brimful  with  wholesome  water 

first; 
Then  run  it  thro':    the  drops   will  rope 

around, 
And  by  the  bitter  taste  disclose  the  ground. 
The  fitter  earth  by  handling  we  may  find, 
With  ease  distinguished  from  the  meager 

kind: 
Poor  soil  will  crumble  into  dust;  the  rich 
Will  to  the  fingers  cleave   like  clammy 

pitch: 
Moist  earth  produces  com  and  grass,  but 

both 
Too    rank    and    too    luxuriant    in    their 

growth.  340 

Let  not  my  land  so  large  a  promise  boast. 
Lest  the  lank  ears  in  length  of  stem  be 

lost. 
The  heavier  earth   is  by  her  weight  be- 

tray'd; 
The  lighter  in  the  poising  hand  is  weigh'd. 
'T  is  easy  to  distin^ish  bv  the  sight 
The  color  of  the  soil,  and  black  from  white; 
But  the  cold  ground  is  difficult  to  know; 
Yet  this  the  plants  that  prosper  there 

will  show: 
Black  ivy,  pitch  trees,  and  the  baleful 

yew. 
These   rules    consider'd  well,  with  early 

care  350 

The  vineyard  destin'd  for  thy  vines  pre- 
pare; 
But,  long    before    the  planting,  dig  the 

ground 
With  furrows  deep  that  cast  a  rising  mound : 
The  clods,  expos'd  to  winter  wmds,  will 

bake; 
For  putrid  earth  will  best  in  vineyards  take. 


And  hoary  frosts,  after  the  painful  toil 
Of  delving  hinds,  will  rot  the  mellow  ooiL 
Some  peasants,  not  t'  omit  the  nicest 
care. 
Of  the  same  soil  their  nursery  prepare    359 
With  that  of  their  plantation;  lest  the  tree, 
Translated,  should  not  with  the  soil  agree. 
Beside,  to  plant  it  as  it  was,  they  maA 
The  heav'n's  four  quarters  on  the  tender 

bark. 
And  to  the  north  or  south  restore  the  side 
Which  at  their  birth  did  heat  or  cold  abide. 
So  strong  is  custom;  such  efitects  can  use 
In  tender  souls  of  pliant  plants  produce. 
Choose  next  a  province  for  thy  vineyard's 
reien, 
On  hills  above,  or  in  the  lowly  plain. 
If  fertile  fields  or  valleys  be  thy  choice,  370 
Plant  thick;  for  bounteous  Bacchus  will  re- 
joice 
In  close  plantations  thero;  but  if  the  vine 
On  rising  ground  be  plac'd,  or.  hills  supioe, 
Extend  uiy  loose  battalions  largely  wide. 
Opening  thy  ranks  and  files  on  either  side. 
But  marshal'd  all  in  order  as  they  stand; 
And  let  no  soldier  straggle  from  his  band. 
As  legions  in  the  field  their  front  display, 
To  try  the  fortune  of  some  doubtful  day, 
And  move  to  meet  their  foes  with  sober 
pace,  380 

Strict  to  their  figuro,  tho'  in  wider  space, 
Beforo  the  battle  joins,  while  from  afar 
The  field  yet  glitters  with  the   pomp  of 

war. 
And  equal  Mars,  like  an  impartial  lord, 
Leaves  all  to  fortune,  and  the    dint  of 

sword; 
So  let  thy  vines  in  intervals  be  set. 
But  not  their  rural  discipline  forget: 
Indulge  their  width,  and  add    a    roomy 

space. 
That  their  extremest  lines  may  scarce  em- 
brace: 
Nor  this  alone  t'  indulge  a  vain  delight,  390 
And  make  a  pleasing  prospect  for  the  sight; 
But,  for  the  ground  itoelf ,  this  only  way  l 
Can  equal  vigor  to  the  plants  convey,        I 
Which,  crowded,  want  the  room  their  | 
branches  to  display.  J 

How  deep  they  must  be  planted,  wouldst 
thou  know  ? 
In  shallow  furrows  vines  securoly  grow. 
Not  so  the  rest  of  plants;  for  Jove's  own 

tree. 
That  holds  the  woods  in  awful  sov'reignty, 
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Requires  a  depth  of  lodging  in  the  ground, 

And,  next  the  lower  skies,  a  bed  profound: 

Sigh  as  his  topmost  booghs  to  heaVn  as- 
cend, 40X 

So  low  bis  roots  to  hell's  dominion  tend. 

Therefore,  nor  winds,  nor  winter's  rage  over- 
throws 

His  bulky  body,  but  nnmoy'd  he  grows; 

For  length  of  ages  lasts  his  happy  reign. 

And  liyes  of  mortal  man  contend  in  yain: 

Full  in  the  midst  of  his  own  strength  he 
stands. 

Stretching  his  brawny  arms,  and  leafy 
hands; 

His  shade  jxrotects  the  plains,  his  head 
the  hills  commands. 
The  hurtful  hazel  in  thy  vineyard  shun; 

Nor  plant  it  to  receiye  the  setting  sun;    411 

Nor  oreak  the  topmost  branches  from  the 
tree; 

Nor  prune,  with  blunted  knife,  the  pro- 
geny. • 

Root  up  wild  olives  from  thy  labor'd  lands; 

For    sparkling   fire,   from    hinds'  unwary 
hands. 

Is  often  scatter'd  o'er  their  unctuous  rinds. 

And  after  spread  abroad  by  raging  winds: 

For  first  the  smould'ring  flame  the  trunk 
receives; 

Ascending  thence,  it  crackles  in  the  leaves; 

At  length  victorious  to  the  top  aspires,    430 

Inyolvmg  all  the  wood  in  smoky  fires; 

Bnt  most,  when,  driv'n  by  winds,  the  flam- 
ing storm 

Of  the  long  files  destroys  the  beauteous 
form. 

In  ashes  then  th'  unhappy  vineyard  lies; 

Nor  will  the  blasted  pumts  from  ruin  rise; 

Nor  will  the  wither'd  stock  be  green  again; 

But  the  wild  olive  shoots,  and  shades  th' 
ungrateful  plain. 

Be  not  seduc'd  with  wisdom's  empty  shows. 

To  stir  the  peaceful  ground  when  Boreas 
blows. 

When  winter  frosts  constrain  the  field  with 
cold,  430 

The  fainty  root  can  take  no  steady  hold; 

But  when  the  golden  spring  reveals  the 
year. 

And  the  white  bird  returns,  whom  serpents 
fear. 

That  season  deem  the  best  to  plant  thy 
vines: 

Next  that,  is  when  autumnal  warmth  de- 
clines, 


Ere  heat  is  quite  decay'd,  or  cold  beg^on, 

Or  Capricorn  admits  Uie  winter  sim. 
The  spring  adorns  the  woods,  renews  the 
leaves; 

The  womb  of  Earth  the  genial  seed  receives: 

For   then   almighty   Jove    descends,   and 
pours  440 

Into  his  buxom  bride  his  fruitful  show'rs; 

And,  mixing  his  large  limbs  with  hers,  he 
feeds 

Her  births  with  kindly  juice,  and  fosters 
teemin^^  seeds. 

Then  joyous  birds  frequent  the  lonely  grove. 

And  beasts,  by  nature  stung,  renew  their 
love. 

Then  fields  the  blades  of  buried  com  dis- 
close; 

And,   while   the    balmy   western   spirit  I 
blows,  ^ 

Earth  to  the  breath  her  bosom  dares  ex- 
pose. 

With   kindly   moisture    then    the    plants 
abound; 

The  grass  securely  springs  above  the  ground ; 

The   tender   twig  shoots   upward   to   the 
skies,  451 

And  on  the  faith  of  the  new  sun  relies. 

The  swerving  vines  on  the  tall  elms  pre- 
vail. 

Unhurt  by  southern  show'rs,  or  northern 
hail; 

They  spread  their  gems,  the  genial  warmth 
to  share. 

And  boldly  trust  their  buds  in  open  air. 

In  this  soft  season  (let  me  dare  to  sing) 

The  world  was  hatch'd  by  heav'n's  im- 
perial king: 

In  prime  of  all  the  year,  and  holidays  of 
spring. 

Then  did  the  new  creation  first  appear; 

Nor  other  was  the  tenor  of  the  year,        461 

When  laughing  heav'n  did  the  great  birth 
attend, 

And    eastern   winds    their  wintry  breath 
suspend: 

Then  sheep  first  saw  the  sun  in  open  fields, 

And  salvage  beasts  were  sent  to  stock  the 


And  golden  stars  flew  up  to  light  the  skies, 
And  man's  relentless  race  from  stony  quar- 
ries rise. 
Nor  could  the  tender,  new  creation  bear 
Th'  excessive  heats  or  coldness  of  the  year; 
But,  chill'd  by  winter,  or  by  summer  fir'd. 
The  middle  temper  of  the  spring  requir'd, 
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When  warmth  and  moisturo  did  at  once 
abound,  473 

And  heay'n's  indulgence  brooded  on  the 
ground. 
For  what  remains,  in  depth  of  earth  se- 
cure 

Thy  coTcr'd  plants,  and  dung  with  hot  ma- 
nure, 

And  shells  and  gravel  in  the  ground  inclose; 

For  thro'  their  hollow  chides  the   water 
flows, 

Which,  thus  imbibed,  returns  in  misty  dews. 

And,  steaming  up,  the  rising  plant  renews. 

Some  husbandmen,  of  late,  have  found  ~ 
the  way,  480 

A  hilly  heap  of  stones  above  to  lay, 

And  press  the  plants  with  sherds  of  pot- 
ters' clay. 

This  fence  against  inmiod'rate  rain  they 
found, 

Or  when  the  Dog-star  cleaves  the  thirsty 
ground. 

Be  mindful,  when  thou  hast  intomb'd  the 
shoot. 

With  store  of  earth  around  to  feed  the 
root; 

With  iron  teeth  of  rakes  and  prongs  to 
move 

The  crusted  earth,  and  loosen  it  above. 

Then  exercise  thy  sturdy  steers  to  plow 

Betwixt  thy  vines,  and  teach  thy  feeble 
row  490 

To  mount   on  reeds  and  wands,  and,  up- 
ward led, 

On  ashen  poles  to  raise  their  forky  head. 

On  these  new  crutches  let  them  learn  to 
walk, 

Till,  swerving    upwards,  with  a  stronger 
stalk, 

They  brave  the  winds,  and,  clinging    to 
their  g^de, 

On  tops  of  elms  at  length  triumphant  ride. 

But,  m  their  tender  nonage,   while  they 
spread 

Their  springing  leafs,  and  lift  their  infant 
head, 

And  upward  while  they  shoot  in  open  air. 

Indulge  their  childhood,  and  the  nursling 
spare.  $00 

Nor  exercise  thy  rage  on  newborn  life; 

But  let  thy  hand  supply  the  pruning  knife. 

And  crop  luxuriant  stragglers,  nor  be  loth 

To  strip  the  branches  of  their  leafy  growth: 

But  when  the  rooted  vines,  with  steady 
hold, 


Can  clasp  their  elms,  then,  husbandman,  be 
bold 

To  lop  the  disobedient  boughs,  that  stray'd 

Beyond  their  ranks;  let  crooked  steel  in- 
vade 

The  lawless  troops,  which  discipline  dis- 
claim. 

And  their  superfluous  growth  with  rigor 
tame.  510 

Next,  f  enc'd  with  hedges  and  deep  ditches 
round, 

Exclude  th'  incroaching  cattle  from   thy 
ground. 

While  yet  the  tender  gems  but  just  ap- 
pear. 

Unable  to  sustain  th'  uncertain  year; 

Whose  leaves  are  not  alone  foul  winter's 
prey, 

But  oft  by  summer  suns  are  scorch'd  away, 

And,  worse   than  both,  become  th'  un-^ 
worthy  browse 

Of  buffaloes,  salt  goats,  and  hungry  cows. 

For  not  December's  frost,  that  bums  the 
boughs. 

Nor  dog  days'  parching  heat,  that  splits 
&e  rocks,  5>o 

Are  half  so  harmful  as  the  greedy  flocks, 

Their  venom'd  bite,  and  scars  indented  on 
the  stocks. 

For  this,  the  malefactor  goat  was  laid 

On  Bacchus'  altar,  and  his  forfeit  paid. 

At  Athens  thus  Old  Comedy  began. 

When  round  the  streets  the  reeung  act6r8 
ran, 

In  country  villages,  and  crossing  ways, 

Contending  for  the  prizes  of  their  plays; 

And,  glad  with  Bacchus,  on  the  grassy 
soil. 

Leapt  o'er  the  skins  of  goats  besmear'd 
with  oil.  sp 

Thus   Roman  youth,  deriVd  from   ruiu'd 
Troy, 

In  rude  Satumian  rhymes  express  their  joy; 

With  taunts,  and  laughter  loud,  their  audi- 
ence please, 

Deform'd  with  vizards,  cut  from  barks  of 
trees. 

In  joUy  hymns  they  praise  the  God  of^ 
Wine, 

Whose  earthen  images  adorn  the  pine. 

And  there  are  hung  on  high,  in  honor  of 
the  vine: 

A  madness  so  devout  the  vineyard  fills. 

In  hollow  valleys  and  on  rising  hills,       $39 

On  whate'er  side  he  turns  his  honeat  face, 
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And  dances  in  the  wind,  those  fields  are  in 

his  grace. 
To  Bacchus  therefore  let  us  tune  our  lays, 
And  in  our  mother  tongue    resound  his 

praise. 
Thin  cakes  in  chargers,  and  a  guiltj  goat, 
Dragg'd  by   the   horns,  be   to   his  altajrs 

brought; 
Whose  offerd  entrails  shall  his  crime  re- 
proach. 
And  drip   their  fatness  from   the   hazel 

broach. 
To  dress  thy  vines,  new  labor  is  required; 
Nor  must  the  painful  husbandman  be  tir'd: 
For  thrice,  at  least,  in  compass   of   the 

year,  550 

Thy  vineyard  must  employ  the  sturdy  steer 
To  turn  the  glebe,  besiaes  thy  daily  pain 
To  break  the  dods,  and  make  the  surface 

plain, 
T'  unload  the  branches,  or  the  leaves  to 

thin, 
That  suck  the  vital  moisture  of  the  vine. 
Thus  in  a  circle  runs  the  peasant's  pain. 
And  the  year  rolls  within  itself  again. 
Ev'n  in  the  lowest  months,  when  storms 

have  shed 
From  vines  the  haiiy  honors  of  their  head. 
Not  then  the  drudgmg  hind  his  labor  ends, 
But  to  the  coming  year  his  care  extends:  561 
£v'n  then  the  naked  vine  he  persecutes; 
His  pruning  knife  at  once   reforms   and 

cuts. 
Be  first  to  dig  the  ground;  be  first  to  burn 
The  branches  lop^d;  and  first  the  props 

return 
Into  thy  house,  that  bore  the  burden'd 

vines; 
But  last  to  reap  the  vintage  of  thy  wines. 
Twice  in  the  year  luxuriant  leaves  o'er- 

shade 
The  incumber'd  vine;  rough  brambles  twice 

invade: 
Hard  labor  both !    Commend  the  large  ex- 


Of  spacious  vineyards;  cultivate  the  less. 
Besides,  in  woods  the  shrubs  of  prickly 

tiiom. 
Sallows  and  reeds,  on  banks  of  rivers  bom. 
Remain    to    cut;  for   vineyards   useful 

found. 
To  stay  thy  vines,  and  fence  thy  fruitful 

ground. 
Nor,  when  thy  tender  trees  at  length  are 

bound, 


When  peaceful  vines  from  pruning  hooks 

are  free. 
When  husbands  have  survey'd  the  last 

degree. 
And  utmost  files  of  plants,  and  order'd 

ev'ry  tree; 
Ev'n  when  they  sing  at  ease  in  full  con- 
tent, 580 
Insulting  o'er  the  toils  they  underwent, 
Yet  still  they  find  a  future  task  remain. 
To  turn  the  soil,  and  break  the  clods  again: 
And,  after  all,  their  joys  are  unsincere. 
While  falling  rains  on  ripening  grapes  they 

fear. 
Quite  opposite  to  these  are  olives  found: 
No  dressing  they  require,  and  dread  no 

wound. 
Nor  rakes  nor  harrows  need;  but,  fix'd  be- 
low. 
Rejoice  in  open  air,  and  unooncem'dly  grow. 
The  soil  iteelf  due  nourishment  supplies:  590 
Plow  but  the  furrows,  and  the  fniite  arise; 
Content  with  small  endeavors,  till  they 

spring. 
Soft  peace  uiey  figure,  and  sweet  plenty 

bring: 
Then  olives  plant,  and  hymns  to  Pallas 

sing. 
Thus  apple  trees,  whose  trunks  are  strong 

to  bear 
Their  spreading  boughs,  exert  themselves 

in  air. 
Want  no  supply,  but  stand  secure  alone,  ' 
Not  trusting  foreign  forces,   but  their 

own. 
Till  with  the  ruddy  freight  the  bending 

branches  groan. 
Thus  trees  of  nature,  and  each  common 

bush,  600 

Uncultivated  thrive,  and  with  red  berries 

blush. 
Vile   shrubs    are  shorn  for  browse;    the 

tow'ring  height 
Of  unctuous  trees  are  torches  for  the  night. 
And  shall  we  doubt  (indulging  easy  sloth), 
■To  sow,  to  set,  and  to  reform  their  g^wth  ? 
To  leave  the  lofty  plants  —  the  lowly  kind 
Are  for  the  shepherd  or  the  sheep  design'd. 
Ev'n  humble  broom  and  osiers  have  their 

use. 
And  shade  for  sleep,  and  food  for  flocks 

produce; 
Hedges  for  com,  and  honey  for  the  bees,  6to 
Besides  the  pleasing  prospect  of  the  trees. 
How  goodly  looks  Cytorus,  ever  green 
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With  boxen  groves  !  with  what  delight  are 


Narycian  woods  of  pitch,  whose  gloomy 

shade 
Seems  for  retreat  of  heav'nly  Muses  made ! 
But  much  more  pleasing  are  those  fields  to 

see, 
That  need  not  plows,  nor  human  industry. 
£Y'n  cold  Caucasian  rocks  with  trees  are 

spread, 
And  wear  ^preen  forests  on  their  hilly  head. 
Tho*  bendmg  from  the  blast   of  eastern 

storms,  620 

Tho'  shent  their  leaves,  and  shatter'd  are 

their  arms, 
Tet  Heav'n  their  various  plants  for  use  de- 
signs; 
For  houses,  cedars;  and,  for  shipping,  pines; 
CyiNress  provides  for  spokes  and  wheels  of 

wains, 
And  all  for  keels  of  ships,  that  scour  the 

watery  plains. 
Willows  in  twigs  are  fruitful,  elms  in  leaves; 
The  war  from  stubborn  myrtle  shafts  re- 
ceives; 
From  cornels,  jav'lins;   and  the  tougher 

yew 
Receives  the  bending  figure  of  a  bow. 
Nor  box,  nor  limes,   without  their  use 

are  made;  630 

Smooth-grain'dy     and    proper    for    the 

turner's  trade; 
Which  curious  hands  may  kerve,  and 

steel  with  ease  invade. 
Light  alder  stems  the  Po's  impetuous  tide, 
And  bees  in  hollow  oaks  their  honey  hide. 
Now  balance  with  these  gifts  the  fumy  joys 
Of  wine,  attended  with  eternal  noise. 
Wine  urg'd  to  lawless  lust  the  Centaurs' 

train; 
Thro'  wine  thev  quarrel'd,  and  thro'  wine 

were  slam. 
O  happy,  if  he  knew  his  happy  state. 
The  swain,  who,  free  from   business  and 

debate,  640 

Receives  his  easy  food  from  Nature's  hand. 
And  just  returns  of  cultivated  land  t 
No  palace,  with  a  lofty  gate,  he  wants, 
T'  aamit  the  tides  of  early  visitants, 
With  eager  eyes  devouring,  as  they  pass, 
The  breathing  figures  of  Corinthian  brass. 
No  statues  tlu'eaten  from  high  pedestals; 
No  Persian  arras  hides  his  homely  walls 
With  antic  vests,  which  thro'  their  shady 
fold 


Betray  the  streaks  of  ill-dissembled  gold. 
He  boasts  no  wool  whose  native  white  is 

dyed  651 

With  purple  poison  of  Assyrian  pride; 
No  costly  drugs  of  Araby  defile, 
With  foreign  scents,  the  sweetness  of  his 

oil; 
But  easy  quiet,  a  secure  retreat, 
A   harmless  life  that  knows  not  how  to 

cheat, 
With    home-bred  plenty  the  rich  owmer 


And  rural  pleasures  crown  his  happiness. 
Unvex'd  with  quarreb,  undistnrb'd   with 

noise, 
The  country  kine  his  peaceful  realm  enjoys: 
Cool  grots,  and  living  lakes,  the  flow'ry 

pride  661 

Of  meads,  and  streams  that  thro'  the  valley 

glide. 
And  shady  groves  that  easy  sleep  invite. 
And,  after  toilsome  days,  a  soft  repose  at 

night. 
Wild  beasts  of  nature  in  his  woods  aboand; 
And  youth,  of    labor    patient,  plow   the 

ground, 
Inur'd  to  hardship,  and  to  homely  fare. 
Nor  venerable  age  is  wanting  there 
In  great  examples  to  the  youthful  train; 
Nor  are  the  goids  ador'd  with  rites  profane. 
From  hence  Astrtaa  took  her  flight;  and 

here  671 

The  prints  of  her  departing  steps  appear. 
Te  sacred  Muses  1    wiui  whose  oeanty 

fir'd 
My  soul  is  ravish'd,  and  mv  brain  inspir'd; 
Wnose  priest  I  am,  whose  holy  fillets  wear; 
Would  you  your  poet's  first  petition  hear; 
Give  me  the  ways  of  wand'ring  stars  to 

know. 
The  depths  of  heav'n  above,  and  earth  be- 
low: 
Teach  me  the  various  labors  of  the  moon, 
And  whence   proceed  th'  eclipses  of  the 

sun;  6ga 

Why  flowing  tides  prevail  upon  the  main, 
And  in  what  dark  recess  they  shrink  again; 
What  shakes  the  solid  earth;  what  cause 

delays 
The  summer  nights,  and  shortens  winter 

days. 
But,  if  my  heavy  blood  restrain  the  flight! 
Of  my  free  soul,  aspiring  to  the  height     > 
Of  nature,  and  unclouded  fields  of  light,  J 
My  next  desire  is,  void  of  care  and  strife. 
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To  lead  a  soft,  seotiTe,  inglorious  life  — 
A  coimtry  cottage  near  a  crystal  flood,    690 
A  windiiuf  valley,  and  a  lof ^  wood. 
Some  god  conduct  me  to  the  sacred  shades 
Where   Bacchanals  are  sung  by  Spartan 

maids, 
Or  lift  me  high  to  HsBmus'  hilly  crown, 
Or  in  the  plams  of  Tempo  lay  me  down, 
Or  lead  me  to  some  solitary  place, 
And  cover  my  retreat  from  human  race  1 
Happy  the  man,  who,  studying  nature's 

laws. 
Thro'  known  effects  can  trace  the   secret 

cause; 
His  mind  possessing  in  a  quiet  state,        700 
Fearless  of  fortune,  and  resigned  to  fate  1 
And  happy  too  is  he  who  decks  the  boVrs 
Of  Sylvans,  and  adores  the  rural  pow'rs; 
Whose  mind,  unmov'd,  the  bribes  of  comrts 

can  see, 
Their  glitt'ring  baits,  and  purple  slavery; 
Nor  hopes  the  people's  praise,  nor  fears 

their  frown. 
Nor,  when  contending  kindred  tear  the 

crown. 
Will  set  up  one,  or  pull  another  down. 
Without  concern  he  hears,  but  hears  from 

far. 
Of  tumults,  and  descents,  and  distant  war; 
Nor  with  a  superstitious  fear  is  aw'd       711 
For  what  beUls  at  home,  or  what  abroad. 
Nor  envies  he  the  rich  their  heapy  store. 
Nor  his  own  peace  disturbs  with  pity  for  the 

poor. 
He   feeds  on  fruits,  which,  of  their  own 

accord. 
The  willing  ground  and  laden  trees  afford. 
From  his  lov'd  home  no  lucre  him  can 

draw; 
The  senate's  mad  decrees  he  never  saw; 
Nor  heard,  at  bawling  bars,  corrupted 

law. 

Some  to  the  seas,  and  some  to  camps  re- 
sort, 720 
And  some  with  impudence  invade  the  court: 
In  foreign  countries  others  seek  renown; 
With  wars  and  taxes  others  waste  their 

own. 
And  houses  bum,  and  household  gods  de- 
face. 
To  drink  in  bowls  which  glitt'ring  gems 

enchase. 
To  loll  on  couches,  rich  with  citron  steads. 
And  lay  their  guilty  limbs  in  Tyrian  beds. 
This  wretch  in  earth  intombs  his  golden  ore, 


HoVring  and  brooding  on  his  buried  store. 
Some  patriot  fools  to  poplar  praise  aspire,  730 
Or  public  speeches,  which  worse  f  00b  lul- 

mire. 
While  from  both  benches,  with  redoubled 

sounds, 
Th'    applause    of    lords    and    conmioners 

abounds. 
Some  thro'  ambition,  or  thro'  thirst  of  gold. 
Have  slain  their  brothers,  or  their  country 

sold; 
And,  leaving  their  sweet  homes,  in  exile  run 
To  lands  that  lie  beneath  another  sun. 

The  peasant,  ianocent  of  all  these  ills,  1 
With  crooked  plows  the  fertile  fallows  I 
tills,  f 

And  the  round  year  with  daily  labor  fiUs.  J 
From  hence  the  country  markets  are  sup- 
plied; 741 
Enough  remains  for  household  charge  be- 
side, 
His  wife  and  tender  children  to  sustain. 
And  gratefully  to  feed  his  dumb  deserving 

train. 
Nor  cease  his  labors  till  the  yellow  field 
A  full  return  of  bearded  harvest  yield: 
A  crop  so  plenteous,  as  the  land  to  load, 
O'ercome  the  crowded  bams,  and  lodge  on 

ricks  abroad* 
Thus  ev'ry  sev'ral  season  is  employed. 
Some  spent  in  toil,  and  some  in  ease  en> 
joy'd.  750 

The  yeaning  ewes  prevent  the  springing 

year; 
The  laded  boughs  their  fruits  in  autunm 

bear: 
'T  is  then  the  vine  her  liquid  harvest  yields, 
Bak'd  in  the  sunshine  of  ascending  fields. 
The  winter  comes;  and  then  the  falling 

mast 
For  greedy  swine  provides  a  full  repast; 
Then  olives,  ground  in  mills,  their  fatness 

boast, 
And  winter  fruits  are  mellow'd  by  the  frost. 
His  cares  are  eas'd  with  intervals  of  bliss: 
His  little  children,  climbing  for  a  kiss,    760 
Welcome  their  father's  late  return  at  night; 
His  faithful  bed  is  crown'd  with  chaste  de- 
light. 
His  kine  with  swelling  udders  ready  stand, 
And,  lowing  for  the  pail,  invite  the  milker's 

hand. 
His  wanton  kids,  with  budding  horns  pre- 

par'd. 
Fight  harmless  battles  in  his  homely  yardi 
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Himself,  in  rustic  pomp,  on  holidays,  ^ 
To  rural  pow'rs  a  just  oblation  pays,  I 
And  on  the  green  his  careless  limbs  dis-  | 

plays.  J 

The  hearth  is  in  the  midst;  the  herdsmen, 

round  770 

The  cheerful  fire,  proToke  his  health  in 

goblets  crown'd. 
He  calls  on  Bacchus,  and  propounds  the 

prize: 
The  g^oom  his  fellow-groom  at  butts  de- 
fies. 
And  bends  his  bow,  and  levels  with  his 

eyes; 
Or,  stripped  for  wrestling,  smears  his  limbs 

with  oil. 
And  watches  with  a  trip  his  foe  to  foiL 
Such  was  the  life  the  nrugal  Sabines  led; 
So  Remus  and  his  brother  god  were  bred, 
From  whom  th'  austere  £trurian  virtue  rose ; 
And  this  rude  life  our  homely  fathers  chose. 
Old  Rome  from  such  a  race  deriv'd  her 

birth  781 

(The  seat  of  empire,  and  the  conquered 

earth). 
Which  now  on  sev'n  high  hills  triumphant 

reigns, 
And  in  that  compass  all  the  world  contains. 
Ere  Saturn's  rebel  son  usurped  the  skies, 
When  beasts  were  only  slain  for  sacrifice. 
While  peaceful  Crete  enjoy'd  her  ancient 

lord. 
Ere  Bounding  hammers  forg'd  th'  inhuman 

sword. 
Ere  hollow  drums  were  beat,  before  the 

breath  789 

Of  brazen  trumpets  rung  the  peals  of  death, 
The  good  old  ^od  his  hunger  did  assuage 
With  roots  and  herbs,  and  gave  the  Goklen 

Age. 
But,  overlabor'd  with  so  long  a  course, 
'T  is  time  to  set  at  ease  the  smoking  horse. 
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THE  ARGUMENT 

This  book  begins  with  an  inyooation  of  some 
mral  deities,  and  a  oompliment  to  Augustus ; 
after  which  Virgil  dbects  himself  to  Msoe- 
nas,  and  enters  on  his  subject.  He  lays  down 
roles  for  the  breeding  and  management  of 
horses,  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  and  dogs ;  and  in- 


terweaves seTsral  pleasant  descriptions  of  a 
chariot  race,  of  the  battle  of  the  bulls,  of  the 
f oroe  of  love,  and  o£  the  Scythian  winter.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  book  he  relates  the  dis- 
eases incident  to  cattle;  and  ends  with  ths 
description  of  a  fatal  murrain  that  formerly 
rag'd  among  the  Alps. 

Thy  fields,  propitious  Pales,  I  rehearse; 
And  sing  thy  pastures  in  no  vulgar  verse, 
Amphrysian  shepherd;  the  Lycsan  woods, 
Arcadia's  flow'ry  plains,  and  pleasing  floods. 
All  other  themes  that  careless  minds  in- 
vite 
Are  worn  with  use,  unworthy  me  to  write. 
Busiris'  altars,  and  the  dire  decrees 
Of  hard  Eurystheus,  ev'ry  reader  sees; 
Hylas  the  boy,  Latona's  erring  isle. 
And  Pelops'  iv'ry  shoulder,  and  his  toil      10 
For  fair  Hippodame,  with  all  the  rest 
Of  Grecian  tales,  by  poets  are  ezpress'd: 
New  ways  I  must  attempt,  my  groveling 

name 
To  raise  aloft,  and  wing  m^  flight  to  fame. 
I,  first  of  Romans,  shall  in  triumph  come 
From  conquer'd  Greece  and  bring  her  tro- 
phies home, 
With  foreign  spoils  adorn  my  native  place. 
And  with  Jklume's  palms  my  Mantua  grace. 
Of  Parian  stone  a  temple  will  I  raise, 
Where  the  slow  Mincius  thro'  the  valley 
strays,  20 

Where  cooling  streams  invite  the  fiocks  to 

drink. 
And  reeds  defend    the    winding   water's 

brink. 
Full  in  the  midst  shall  mighty  Cesar  stand, 
Hold  the  chief  honors,  and  the  dome  com- 
mand. 
Then  I,  conspicuous  in  my  Tyrian  gown, 
^Submittine  to  his  godhead  my  renown,) 
A  hundred  coursers  from   the  goal   will 

drive: 
The  rival  chariots  in  the  race  shall  strive. 
All   Greece   shall    flock  from   &r,  my 

games  to  see; 
The  whorlbat  and  the  rapid  raoe  shall 
be  30 

Reserv'd  for  Cesar,  and  ordain'd  by  me.  ^ 
Myself,  with  olive  crown'd,  the  gifts  will 

bear: 
Ev'n  now  methinks  the  public  shouts  I 

hear; 
The  passing  pageants  and  the  pomps  ap- 
pear. 
I  to  the  temple  will  conduct  the  orew, 
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The  sacriflce  and  fiaorifloeis  view, 

From  thenoe  return,    attended  witii    my 

train, 
Where  the  proud    theaters  diaclose    the 

scene, 
Which  intorwoyen  Britons  seem  to  raise, 
And  shew  the  triumph  which  their  shame 

displays.  40 

High  o'er  the  gate  in  elephant  and  gold, 
The  crowd  shall  Csssar's  Indian  war  oehold: 
The  Nile  shall  flow  heneath;  and,  on  the 

side. 
His  shatter'd  ships  on  brazen  pillars  ride. 
Next  him  Niphates,  with  inverted  urn,     1 
And  dropping  sedge,  shall  his  Armenia  I 

mourn;  | 

And  Asian  cities  in  our  triumph  borne.     J 
With  backward  bows  the  Pardftians  shall  be 

there. 
And,  spurring  from  the  fight,  confess  their 

fear. 
A  double  wreath  shall  crown  our  Csesar's 

brows:  50 

Two  differing  trophies,  from  two  different 

foes. 
Europe  with  Afric  in  his  fame  shall  join; 
But  neither  shore  his  conquest  shall  con- 
fine. 
The  Parian  marble  there  shall  seem  to 

move 
In  breathing  statues,  not  unworthy  Joye, 
Resembling  heroes,  whose  ethereal  root 
Is  Joye  himself,  and  C»sar  is  the  fruit. 
TroB  and  his  race  the  sculptor  shall  em- 
ploy; 
And  he,  the  god,  who  built  the  walls  of 

Troy. 
Enyy  herself  at  last,  grown  pale  and  dumb, 
(By  Csesar  combated  and  oyercome,)         6x 
Shall  giye  her  hands,  and  fear  the  curling 

snakes 
Of  lashing  Furies,  and  the  burning  lakes; 
The  pains  of  famish'd  Tantalus  shall  feel, ' 
And  Sisyphus,  that  labors  up  the  hill 
The  roUmg  rook  in  yain;  and  curst  Iz- 

ion's  wheel. 
Meantime  we  must  pursue  the  sylyan^ 

lands, 
(Th'  abode    of  nymphs,)  untouched  by 

former  hands; 
For  such,  Mscenas,  are  thy  hard  com- 
mands. 

Without  thee,  nothing  lofty  can  I  sing:     70 
Come  then,  and  with  thyself  thy  genius 

bring. 


With  which  inspir'd,  I  brook  no  dtdl 

delay: 
Cithnron  loudly  calls  me  to  my  way; 
Thy  hounds,  Taygetus,  open,  and  pursue 

their  prey. 
High  Epidaurus  urses  on  my  speed, 
Fam'd  for  his  bills,  and  for  his  horses* 

breed: 
From  hills  and  dales  the  cheerful  cries  re- 
bound; 
For  Echo  hunts  along,  and  propagates  the 

sound. 
A  time  will  come,  when  my  maturer  Muse 
In  Cesar's  wars  a  nobler  theme  shall  choose, 
And  thro'  more  ages  bear  my  soyereign's 

praise,  gi 

Than  Imye  ^m  Tithon  pass'd  to  Cesar's 

days. 
The  generous  youth,  who,  studious  of  the 

prize, 
The  race  of  running  coursers  multiplies, 
Or  to  the  plow  the  sturdy  bullock  oreeds, 
May  know  that  from  the  dam  the  worth  of 

each  proceeds. 
The  mother  cow  must  wear  a  low'ring  look. 
Sour-headed,  strongly  neck'd,  to  b^  the 

yoke. 
Her  double  dewlap  from  her  chin  descends. 
And  at  her  thighs  the  pond'rous  burthen 

ends.  90 

Long  are  her  sides  and  large;  her  Umbs  are 

great; 
Rough  are  her  ears,  and  broad  her  homy 

feet; 
Her  color  shining  black,  but  fleck'd  with 

white. 
She  tosses  from  the  yoke;  proyokes  the  fight: 
She  rises  in  her  gait,  is  free  from  fears, 
And  in  her  face  a  bull's  resemblance  bears. 
Her  ample  forehead  with  a  star  is  crown'd. 
And  wiui  her  length  of  tail  she  sweeps  the 


The  bull's  insult  at  four  she  may  sustain; 
But,  after  ten,  from  nuptial  rites  refrain.  100 
Six  seasons  use;  but  then  release  the  cow. 
Unfit  for  loye,  and  for  the  lab'ring  plow. 
Now,  while  their    youth  is  fil'd  with 

kindly  fire. 
Submit  thy  females  to  the  lusty  sire: 
Watch  the  quick  motions  of  the  frisking 

tail; 
Then  serye  their  foxy  with  the  mshing 

male. 
Indulging  pleasure,  lest  the  breed  should 

fiul. 
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In  youth  alone,  unhappy  mortals  live; 
But,  ah  1  the  mighty  bliss  is  fugitive:       109 
Disoolor'd  sickness,  anxious  laTOrs,  come, 
And  age,  and  death's  inexorable  doom. 
Yearly  thy  herds  in  vigor  will  impair. 
Recruit  and  mend  'em  with  thy  yearly  care: 
Still  propagate,  for  still  they  fall  away; 
T  is  prudence  to  prevent  th'  entire  decay. 
Like  diligence  requires  the  courser's  race, 
In  earlv  choice,  and  for  a  longer  space. 
The  colt  that  for  a  stallion  is  designed      ") 
By  sure  presages   shows   his  generous  I 

Of  able  body,  sound  of  limb  and  wind,  xao  J 
Upright  he  walks,  on  pasterns  firm  and 

straight; 
His  motions  easy;  prancing  in  his  gait; 
The  first  to  lead  the  way,  to  tempt  the 

flood. 
To  pass  the  bridge  unknown,  nor  fear  the 

trembling  wood; 
Dauntless  at  empty  noises;  lofty  neck'd. 
Sharp  -  headed,    barrel  -  bellied,     broadly 

back'd; 
Brawny  his  chest,  and  deep;  his  color 

gray; 

For  beauty,  dappled,  or  the  brightest 

bajr: 
Faint  white  and  dun  will  scarce  the  rear- 
ing pay. 
The  fiery  courser,  when  he  hears  from  far 
The  sprightly  trumpets  and  the  shouts  of 

war,  131 

Pricks  up  his  ears;   and,  trembling  with 

delight. 
Shifts    place,  and    paws,    and  hopes  the 

promis'd  fight. 
On  his  right  shoulder  his  thick  mane,  re- 

clin'd, 
Ruffles  at  speed,  and  dances  in  the  wind. 
His   horny  hoofs  are  jetty  black  and 

round; 
His  chine  is  double;    starting,  with  a 

bound 
He  turns  the  turf,  and  shakes  the  solid 

ground. 
Fire  from  his  eyes,  clouds  from  his  nostrils 

flow: 
He  bears  his  rider  headlong  on  the  foe.   140 
Such  was  the  steed  in  Grecian  poets 

fam'd. 
Proud  Cyllarus,  by  Spartan  Pollux  tam'd: 
Such  coursers  hore  to  fight  the  god  of 

Thrace; 
And  such,  Achilles,  was  thy  warlike  race. 


In  such  a  shape,  grim  Saturn  did  restrain 
His  heav'nly  limbs,  and  flow'd  with  such  a 

mane, 
When,  half-surpris'd,  and  fearing  to  be 

seen, 
The  lecher  gallop'd  from  his  jealous  queen. 
Ran  up  the  ridses  of  the  rocks  amain. 
And  with  shrill  neighings  fill'd  the  neigh- 

b'ring  plain.  150 

But,  worn  with  years,  when  dire  diseases 

come. 
Then  hide  his  not  ignoble  age  at  home. 
In  peace  t'  enjoy  his  former  palms  and 

pains; 
And  gratefully  be  kind  to  his  remains. 
For,   when  his  blood  no  youthful  spirits 

move. 
He  lancpiishes  and  labors  in  his  love; 
And,  when  the  sprightly  seed  should  swiftly 

come, 
Dribbling  he  drudges,  and  defrauda  the 

womb: 
In  vain  he  bums,  like  hasty  stubble  fires. 
And  in  himself  his  former  self  requires.  t6o 
His  age  and  courage  weigh;  nor  those 

alone. 
But  note  his  father's  virtues  and  his  own: 
Observe  if  he  disdains  to  yield  the  prize. 
Of  loss  impatient,  proud  of  victories. 
Hast  thou  beheld,  when  from  the  goal 

they  start, 
The    youthful    charioteers  with    heaving 

heart 
Rush  to  the  race;  and,  panting,  scarcely 

bear 
Th'  extremes  of  feverish  hope  and  ftJiillrog 

fear; 
Stoop  to  the  reins,  and  lash  with  all  their 

force? 
The  flying  chariot  kindles  in  the  course;  170 
And  now  alow,  and  now  aloft  they  fly. 
As  borne  thro'  air,  and  seem  to  touch  the 

aky. 
No  ston,  no  stay;  but  clouds  of  sand  arise, 
Spum'd,  and  cast  backward  on  the  follower's 

eyes. 
The  hindmost  blows  the  foam  upon  the 

first: 
Such  is  the  love  of  praise,  an  honorable 

thirst. 
Bold    Erichthonius  was  the    first  who 

join'd 
Four  horses  for  the  rapid  race  design'd. 
And  o'er  the  dusty  wheels  presiding  sate: 
The  Lapithie  to  chariots  add  the  state      180 
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Of  biti  and  bridles;  taaght  the  steed  to 

bound. 
To  nm  the  rmg,  and  trace  the  mazy  round; 
To  stop,  to  fly,  the  rules  of  war  to  know; 
T'  obey  the  nder,  and  to  dare  the  foe. 
To  choose  a  youthful  steed  with  courage 

To  breed  him,  break  him,  back  him,  are 

required 
Ezperienc'd  masters,  and  in  sundry  ways; 
Their  labors  equal,  and  alike  their  praise. 
But,  once  again,  the  batter'd  horse  beware: 
The  weak  old  stallion  will  deeeiye    thy 

care,  190 

Tho'  famous  in  his  youth  for  force  and 

speed. 
Or  was  of  Argos  or  Epirian  breed. 
Or  did  from  Neptune's  race,  or  from 

himself  proceed. 
These  things  premis'd,  when  now  the 

nuptial  time 
Approaches  for  the  stately  steed  to  climb, 
With  food  inable  him  to  make  his  court; 
Distend  his  chine,  and  pamper  him  for 

sport. 
Feed  him  with  herbs,  whateyer  thou  canst 

find. 
Of  generous  warmth,  and  of  salacious  kind; 
Then  water  him,  and  (drinking  what  he 

can)  aoo 

Encourage  him  to  thirst  i^ain,  with  bran. 
Instruct^  thus,  produce  mm  to  the  fair. 
And  join  in  wedlock  to  the  longing  mare. 
For,  if  the  sire  be  faint,  or  out  of  case. 
He  will  be  copied  in  his  famish'd  race. 
And  sink  beneath  the  pleasing  task  assign'd 
(For  all 's  too  little  for  the  craying  kii^). 

As  for  the  females,  with  industrious  care 
Take  down  their  mettle;  keep  'em  lean  and 

bare: 
When  oonscions  of  their  past  delight,  and 

keen  a  10 

To  take  the  leap,  and  proye  the  sport  again. 
With  scanty  measure   then   supply   their 

food; 
And,  when  athirst,  restrain  'em  from  the 

flood: 
Their  bodies  harass;  sink  'em  when  they 


And  fry  their  melting  marrow  in  the  sun. 
Starye  'em,  when  bams  beneath  their  bur^ 

then  groan, 
And  winnow'd  chaff  by  western  winds  is 

blown; 
For  fear  the  rankness  of  the  swelling  womb 


Should  scant  the  passage,  and  confine  the 
room; 

Lest  the  fat  furrows  should  the  sense  de- 
stroy 3JO 

Of  genial  lust,  and  dull  the  seat  of  joy. 

But  let  'em  suck  the  seed  with  greedy 
force. 

And  close  inyolye  the  yigor  of  the  horse. 
The  male  has  done:  thy  care  must  now 


To  teeming  females,  and  thepromis'd  breed. 
First  let  'em  run  at  large,  and  neyer  know 
The  taming  yoke,  or  draw  the  crooked 

plow. 
Let  'em  not  leap  the  ditch,  or  swim  the 

flood. 
Or  lumber  o'er  the  meads,  or  cross  the 

wood; 
But  range  the  forest,  by  the  sUyer  side    ajo 
Of  some  cool  stream,  where  nature  shall 

proyide 
Green  grass  and  fatt'ning  doyer  for  theb ' 

fare, 
And  mossy  cayemsfor  their  noontide  lair. 
With  rocks  aboye,  to  shield  the  sharp 

nocturnal  air.  ^ 

About  th'  Albumian  groyes,  witii  holly 

green. 
Of  winged  insects  mighty  swarms  are  seen. 
This  flying  plague  (to  mark  its  qualiiy) 
(Estros  the  Grecians  call;  Asylus,  we; 
A  fierce  loud-buzzing  breeze:  their  stings 

draw  blood,  339 

And  driye  the  cattle  gadding  thro'  the  wood. 
Seiz'd  with  unusual  pains,  Siey  loudly  cry: 
Tanagrus  hastens  tnence,  and  leayes  his 

channel  dry. 
This  curse  the  jealous  Juno  did  inyent. 
And  first  imploy'd  for  lo's  punishment. 
To  shun  this  ill,  the  cunning  leech  ordains. 
In   summer's    sultry    heats    (for   then   it 

reigns) 
To  feed  the  females  ere  the  sun  arise. 
Or  late  at  night,  when  stars   adorn  the 

skies. 
When  she  has  caly'd,  then  set  the    dam 

aside, 
And  for  the  tender  progeny  proyide.     '  aso 
Disting^h  all  betimes  witii  branding  fire. 
To  note  the  tribe,  the  lineage,  and  the  sire; 
Whom  to  reserye  for  husbiuid  of  the  herd. 
Or  who  shall  be  to  sacrifice  preferr'd; 
Or  whom  thou  shalt  to  turn  thy  glebe  allow, 
To  smooth  the  furrows,  ana  sustain  the 

plow: 
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The  rest,  for  whom  no  lot  is  yet  decreed, 
May  run  in  pastures^  and  at  pleasure  feed. 
The  calf,  by  nature  and  by  genius  made 
To  turn  the  glebe,  breed  to  the  rural  trade. 
Set  him  betimes  to  school;  and  let  him  be 
Instructed  there  in  rules  of  husbandry,    j6a 
While  yet  his  youth  is  flexible  and  green. 
Nor  bad  examples  of  the  world  has  seen. 
Early  begin  the  stubborn  child  to  break: 
For  his  soft  neck  a  supple  collar  make 
Of  bending  osiers;  and  (with  time  and  care 
£nur'd  that  easy  servitude  to  bear) 
Thy  flattering  method  on  the  youth  pursue. 
Join'd  with  his  schoolfellows  by  two  and 
two,  270 

Persuade  'em  first  to  lead  an  empty  wheel, 
That  scarce  the  dust  can  raise,  or  they  can 

feel: 
In  length  of  time  produce  the  lab'ring  yoke. 
And  shining  shares,  that  make  the  furrow 

smoke. 
Ere  the  licentious  youth  be  thus  restrained. 
Or  moral  precepto  on  their  minds  have 

gain'd. 
Their  wanton  appetites  not  only  feed 
With  delicates  of  leaves,  and  marshv  weed, 
But  with  thy  sickle  reap  the  rankest  land, 
And   minister  the   blade  with   bounteous 
hand;  aSo 

Nor  be  with  harmful  parsimony  won 
To  follow  what  our  homely  sires  have  done, 
Who  fill'd  the  pail  with  beestings  of  the 

cow. 
But  all  her  udder  to  the  calf  allow. 

If  to  the  warlike  steed  thy  studies  bend, 
Or  for  the  prize  in  chariots  to  contend. 
Near  Pisa's  flood  the  rapid  wheels  to  guide, 
Or  in  Olympian  groves  aloft  to  ride. 
The  generous  labors  of  the  courser,  first, 
Must  be  with  sight  of  arms  and  sounds  of 
trumpets  nurs'd;  290 

Inur'd  the  groaning  axletree  to  bear  — 
And  let  him  clashing  whips  in  stables  hear. 
Soothe  him  with  praise,  and  make  him  un- 
derstand 
The  loud  applauses  of  his  master's  hand: 
This,  from  his  weaning,  let  him  well  be 

taught; 
And  then  betimes  in  a  soft  snaffle  wrought. 
Before  his  tender  joints  with  nerves  are  Imit, 
Untried  in  arms,  and  trembling  at  the  bit. 
But  when  to  four  full  springs  his  years  ad- 
vance, 
Teach  him  to  run  the  round,  with  pride  to 
prance,  300 


And  (rightly  mana^^'d)  equal  time  to  beat. 
To  turn,  to  bound  m  measure,  and  curvet. 
Let  him  to  this,  with  easy  pains,  be  brouglit, 
And  seem  to  labor,  when  he  labors  not. 
Thus,  form'd  for  speed,  he  challenges  the 

wind. 
And  leaves  the  Scythian  arrow  far  behind; 
He  scours  along  the  field,  with  loosen'd 

reins. 
And  treads  so  light,  he  scarcely  prints  the 


Like  Boreas  in  his  race,  when,  rushing 

forth. 
He  sweeps  the  skies,  and  clears  the  cloudy 

north  —  310 

The  waving  harvest  bends  beneath  his  blast. 
The  forest  shakes,  the  groves  their  honors 

cast; 
He  flies  aloft,  and  with  impetuous  roar 
Pursues  the  foaming  surges  to  the  shore  — 
Thus,  o'er  th'  Elean  plains,  thy  well-breath'd 

horse 
Impels  the  flying  car,  and  wins  the  course; 
Or,  bred  to  Belgian  wagons,  leads  the  way, 
Untir'd  at  nigh^  and  cheerftd  all  the  day. 
When  once  he 's  broken,  feed  him  full  and 

high; 
Indulge  his  growth,  and  his  gaunt  sides 

supply.  320 

Before  his  training,  keep  him  poor  and  low; 
For  his  stout  stomach  with  his  food  will 

grow: 
The  pamper'd  colt  will  discipline  disdain, 
Impatient  of  the  lash,  and  restiff  to  the 

rein. 
Wouldst  thou  their  courage  and  their 

strength  improve  ? 
Too  soon  they  must  not  feel  the  stings  of 

love. 
Whether  the  bull  or  courser  be  thy  care, 
Let  him  not  leap  the  cow,  nor  mount  the 

mare. 
The  youthful  bull  must  wander  in  the  wood 
Behind  the  mountain,  or  beyond  the  flood. 
Or  in  the  stall  at  home  his  fodder  flnd,   331 
Far  from  the  charms  of  that  alluring  kind. 
With  two  fair  eyes  his  mistress   bums  his 

breast: 
He  looks,  and  languishes,  and  leaves  his 

rest; 
Forsakes  his  food,  and,  pining  for  the  lass. 
Is  joyless  of  the  grove,  and  spurns  the  grow- 
ing grass. 
The  soft  seducer,  with  enticing  looks. 
The  beUowing  rivals  to  the  fight  provokes. 
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A  beaateoQS  heifer  in  the  woods  is  bred: 
The  stooping  warriors,  aiming  head  to  head, 
Engage  their  ftlashing  horns;  with  dread- 
ful soond  341 
The  forest  rattles,  and  the  rocks  rebound. 
They  fence,  they  posh,  and,  poshing,  loudly 

roar: 
Their  dewlaps  and  their  sides  are  bath'd  in 

gore. 
Nor,  when  the  war  is  over,  is  it  peace; 
Nor  will  the  Yanquish'd  bull  his  claim  re- 
lease; 
Bnty  feeding  in  his  breast  his  ancient  fires, 
And  cursing  fate,  from  his  proud  foe  re- 
tires. 
Driv'n   from   his  native   land    to  foreign 
grounds,  349 

He  with  a  ^n^rous  rage  resents  his  wounds. 
His  ignommious  flight  the  victor's  boast. 
And,  more  than  both,  the  loves,  which  un- 

reveng'd  he  lost. 
Often  he  turns  his  eyes,  and,  with  a  groan. 
Surveys  the  pleasing  kingdoms,  once  his 

own; 
And  therefore  to  repair  his  strength  he 

tries. 
Hardening  his  limbs  with  painful  exer- 
cise. 
And  rough  upon  the  flinty  rock  he  lies. 
On  priduy  leaves  and  on  sharp  herbs  he 

feeds, 
Then  to  the  prelude  of  a  war  proceeds. 
His  horns,  yet  sore,  he  tries  against  a  tree. 
And  meditates  his  absent  enemy.  361 

He  snuffs  the  wind;  his  heels  the  sand 

excite; 
But   when  he  stands  collected    in    his 

might. 
He  roars,  and  promises  a  more  successful 

fight. 
Then,  to  redeem  his  honor  at  a  blow. 
He  moves  his  camp,  to  meet  his  careless 

foe. 
Not  with  more  madness,  rolling  from  afar. 
The  spmny  waves  proclaim  the  wat'ry  war; 
And  mounting  upwards,  with  a  mighty  roar, 
March  onwards,  and  insult  the  rocky  shore. 
They  mate  the  middle  region  with  their 
height,  371 

And   fall  no  less  than  with  a  mountain's 

weight; 
The  waters  boil,  and,  belching,  from  below 
Black  sands  as    from  a  forceful  engine 
throw. 
Thus  every  creature,  and  of  every  kind, 


The  secret  joys  of  sweet  coition  find: 
Not  only  man's  imperial  race,  but  they 
That  wing  the  liqmd  air,  or  swim  the  sea, 
Or  haunt  the  desart,  rush  into  the  flame ; 
For  Love  is  lord  of  all,  and  is  in  all  the 

same.  380 

'T  is  with  this  rase  the  mother  lion  stung 

Scours  o'er   the  phun,  regardless  of  her 

young: 
Demanding  rites  of  love,  she  sternly  stalks. 
And  hunts  her  lover  in  his  lonely  walks. 
T  is  then  the  shapeless  bear  his  den  forsakes ; 
In  woods  and  fields  a   wild   destruction 

makes: 
Boars  whet  their  tusks;  to  battle  tigers 

move, 
Enrag'd  with  hunger,  more  enrag'd  with 

love: 
Then  woe  to  him  that  in  the  desart  land 
Of  Libya  travels,  o'er  the  burning  sand ! 
The  s&Uion  snuffs  the  well-known  scent 

a&r,  391 

And  snorts  and  trembles  for  the  distant 

mare; 
Nor  bits  nor  bridles  can  his  ra^e  restnin, 
And  ruffged  rocks  are  interpos  d  in  vain: 
He  makes   his  way   o'er  mountains,   and 

contemns 
Unruly  torrents,  and  unforded  streams. 
The  bristled  boar,  who  feels  the  pleasing 

woimd, 
New  grinds  his  arming  tusks,  and  digs  the 

ground. 
The  sleepy  lecher  shuts  his  little  eyes; 
About  his  churning  chaps  the  frothy  bubbles 

rise:  400 

He  rubs  his  sides  against  a  tree;  prepares 
And  hardens  both  his  shoulders  for  the 

wars. 
What  did  the  youth,  when  Love's  unerring 

dart 
Transfix'd  his  liver,  and  inflam'd  his  heart  ? 
Alone,  by  night,  his  wat'ry  way  he  took: 
About  him,  and  above,  the  billows  broke; 
The  sluices  of  the  sky  were  open  spread. 
And  rolling  thunder  rattled  o'er  his  head. 
The  raging  tempest  call'd  him  back  in  vain, 
And  every  boding  omen  of  the  main;       4x0 
Nor  could  his  kindred,  nor  the  kindly  force 
Of  weeping  parents,  change  his  fatal  course: 
No,  not  the  dying  maid,  who  must  deplore 
His  floating  carcass  on  the  Sestian  shore. 

I  pass  the  wars  that  spotted  lynxes  make 
With  their  fierce  rivals,  for  the  females' 

sake; 
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The  howling  wolves',  the  mastiffs'  amorous 

rage; 
When  ey'n  the  fearful  stag  dares  for  his 

hind  engage. 
But,  far  above  the  rest,  the  furious  mare, 
Barr'd    from    the    male,    is   frantic  with 

despair:  430 

For,  when  her  pouting  vent  declares  her 

pain, 
She  tears  the  harness,  and  she  rends  the 

rein. 
For  this  (when  Venus  gave  them  rage 

and  pow'r) 
Their  masters'  mangled  members  they 

devour, 
Of  love  defrauded  in  their  longing  hour. 
For  love,  they  force  thro'  thickets  of  the 

wood; 
They  climb  the  steepy  hills,  and  stem  the 

flood. 
When,  at  the  spring's  approach,  their 

marrow  bums, 
(For  with  the  spring  their  genial  warmth 

returns,) 
The  mares  to  cliffs  of  rugged  rocks  repair, 
And  with  wide  nostrils  snuff  the  western 

air:  431 

When   (wondrous  to  relate  t)   the  parent 

wind, 
Without  the  stallion,  propagates  the  kind. 
Then,  fir'd  with  amorous  rage,  they  take 

their  flight 
Thro'  plains,  and  mount  the  hills'  unequal 

height; 
Nor  to  the  north,  nor  to  the  rising  sun. 
Nor  southward  to  the  rainy  regions  run. 
But  boring  to  the  west,  and  hov'ring  there. 
With  gaping  mouths  they  draw  prolific  air; 
With  which  impregnate,  from  their  groins 

they  shed  440 

A  slimy  juice,  by  false  conception  bred. 
The  shepherd  knows  it  well,  and  calls  by 

name 
Hippomanes,  to  note  the  mother's  flame. 
This,  gatber'd  in  the  planetary  hour. 
With  noxious  weeds,  and  spell'd  with  words 

of  pow'r, 
Dire  stepoames  in  the  magic  bowl  infuse. 
And  mix,  for  deadly  draughts,  the  pois'nous 

juice. 
But    tune    is    lost,    which    never  will 

renew. 
While    we   too    far  the  pleasing  path 

pursue, 
Surveymg  nature  with  too  nice  a  view. 


Let  this  suffice  for  herds:  our  following 

care  451 

Shall    woolly    flocks    and    shaggy    goata 

declare. 
Nor  can  I  doubt  what  oU  I  must  bestow, 
To  raise  my  subject  from  a  ground  ao  low; 
And  the  mean  matter  which  my  theme 

affords 
T'  embellish  with  magnificence  of  words. 
But  the    commanding    Muse  my  chariot 

guides. 
Which  o'er  the  dubious  cliff  securely  lides; 
And  pleas'd  I  am,  no  beaten  road  to  take. 
But  first  the  way  to  new  diseov'ries  make. 
Now,  sacred  rales,  in  a  lofty  strain     461 
I  sing  the  rural  honors  of  thy  reign. 
First,  with  assiduous  care  from  winter  keep, 
WeU  fodder'd  in  the  stalls,  thy   tender 

sheep: 
Then  spread  with  straw  the  bedding  of  thj 

With  fern  beneath,  to  fend  the  bitter  cold; 
That  free  from  gouts  thou  mayst  preserve 

thy  care. 
And  clear  from  scabs,  produc'd  by  freeziog 

air. 
Next,  let  thy  goats  officiously  be  nurs'd. 
And  led  to  living  streams,  to  quench  their 

thirst.  470 

Feed  'em  with  winter  browse;  and,  for  their 

lair, 
A  cote  that  opens  to  the  soutii  prepare; 
Where  basking  in  the  sunshine  they  may  lie, 
And  the  short  remnants  of  his  heat  enjoy. 
This  during  winter's  drizzly  reign  be  done, 
Till  the  new  Ram  receives  th'  exalted  sun; 
For  hairy  eoats  of  equal  profit  are 
With  wooUy  sheep,  and  ask  an  equal  care. 
'T  is  true,  the  fleece,  when  drunk  with  Tyr- 

ian  juice. 
Is  dearly  sold;  but  not  for  needful  use:  4S0 
For  the  salacious  goat  encreases  more. 
And  twice  as  largely  vields  her  milky  store. 
The  still  distended  udders  never  fail. 
But,  when  they  seem  exhausted,  swell  the 

pail. 
Meantime  the  pastor  shears  their  hosry 

beards. 
And  eases  of  their  hair  the  loaden  herds. 
Their  camelots,  warm  in  tents,  the  soldier 

hold. 
And  shield  the  shiv'ring  mariner  from  cold. 
On  shrubs  they  browse,  and  on  the  bleaky 

top 
Of  rugged  hills  the  thorny  bramble  erop. 
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Attended  with  their  bleating  kids  they' 


49« 

At  night,  uMusk'd,  and  mindful  of  their 
home; 

And    scaree    their    swelling    bags    the 
threshold  overcome. 

So  mneh  the  more  thy  diligence  bestow 

In  depth  of  winter,  to  defend  the  snow, 

By  how  mnch  less  the  tender  helpless  kind 

For  their  own  ills  can  fit  proyision  find. 

Then  minister  the  browse  with  bounteous 
hand, 

And  open  let  thy  stacks  all  winter  stand. 

But,  when  the  western  winds  with  vital 
pow'r  soo 

Call  forth  the  tender  grass  and  budding 
flow'r; 

Then,  at  the  last,  produce  in  open  air 

Both  flocks,  and  send  'em  to  their  sum- 
mer fare. 

Before  the  sun,  while  Hesperus  appears, 

F^rst  let  'em  sip  from  herbs  the  pearly  tcsars 

Of  morning  dews,  and  after  break  their 
fast 

On  greensward  ground  —  a  oool  and  grate- 
ful taste. 

Bnty  when  the  day's  fourth  hour  has  drawn 
the  dews, 

And  the  sun's  sultry  heat  their  thirst  re- 
news; 

When  creaking  grasshoppers  on  shrubs  com- 
plain, 510 

Then  lead   'em  to  their  wat'ring  troughs 
again. 

In   summer's  heat,  some  bending  valley 
find, 

Clos'd  from  the  sun,  but  open  to  the  wind; 

Or    seek   some   ancient  oak,  whose  arms 
extend 

In  ample  breadth,  thy  cattle  to  defend. 

Or  solitary  grove,  or  gloomy  glade. 

To  shield  'em  vriih  its  venerable  shade. 

Once    more    to    wat'ring  lead;  and    feed 
again 

When  the  low  sun  is  sinking  to  the  main, 

When  rising  Cynthia  sheds  her  silver  dews. 

And  the  cool  evening  breeze  the  meads  re- 
news, 531 

When  linnets  fill  the  woods  with  tuneful 
sound, 

And  hollow  shores  the  halcyon's  voice  re- 
bound. 
Why  should  my  Muse  enlarge  on  Libyan 
swains, 

Their  scatter'd  cottages,  and  ample  plains, 


Where  oft  the  flocks  without  a  leader  1 

stray. 
Or  thro'  continued  desarts  take  their  way. 
And,  feeding,  add  the  length  of  night  to 

day? 
Whole  months  they  wander,  grazing  as  they 


Nor  fokLs  nor  hospitable  harbor  know:    530 
Such  an  extent  of  plains,  so  vast  a  space 
Of  wilds  unknown,  and  of  untasted  grass. 
Allures  their  eyes:  the  shepherd  last  ajH 

pears. 
And  with  him  all  his  patrimony  bears; 
His  house  and  household  gods,  his  trade  of 

war. 
His  bow  and  quiver,  and  his  trusty  cur. 
Thus,  under  heavy  arms,  the    youth  of 

Rome 
Their  long  laborious  marches  overcome; 
Cheerly  their  tedious  travels  undergo. 
And  pitch  their  sudden  camp  berore  the 

foe.  540 

Not  so  the  Scythian  shepherd  tends  his 

fold. 
Nor  he  who  bears  in  Thrace  the  bitter 

cold, 
Nor  he  who  treads  the   bleak   Msotian 

strand. 
Or  where  proud  Ister  rolls  his  yellow  sand. 
Early  they  stall  their  flocks  and  herds;  for 

there 
No  grass  the  fields,  no  leaves  the  forests 

wear: 
The  frozen  earth  lies  buried  there,  below  1 
A  hilly  heap,  sev'n  cubits  deep  in  snow;    I 
And  all  the  west  allies  of  stormy  Boreas  f 

blow.  J 

The  sun  from  far  peeps  with  a  sickly 

face,  550 

Too  weak  the  clouds  and  mighty  fogs  to 

chase, 
When  up  the  skies  he  shoots  his  rosy  head, 
Or  in  the  ruddy  ocean  seeks  his  bed. 
Swift  rivers  are  with  sudden  ice  constrain'd; 
And  studded  wheels  are  on  its  back  sus- 

tain'd, 
An  hostry  now  for  wagons,  which  before 
Tall  ships  of  burthen  on  its  bosom  bore. 
The  brazen  caldrons  with  the  frost  are 

flaw'd; 
The  garment,  stiif  with  ice,  at  hearths  is 

thaw'd; 
With  axes  first  they  cleave  the  wine;  and 

thence,  560 

By  weight,  the  solid  portions  they  dispense. 
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From  locks  unoomb'd,  and  from  the  frozen 
beard, 

Long  icicles  depend,  and  crackling  sounds 
are  heard. 

Meantime  perpetual  sleet,  and  driving  snow, 

Obscure  the  skies,  and  hang  on  herds  below. 

The  starving  cattle  perish  in  their  stalls; 

Huge  oxen  stand  enclosed  in  wintry  walk 

Of  snow  congealed;  whole  herds  are  buried 
there 

Of  mighty  stags,  and  scarce  their  horns  ap- 
pear. 

The  dexterous  huntsman  wounds  not  these 
afar  570 

With  shafts  or  darts,  or  nuikes  a  distant 
war 

With  dogs,  or  pitches  toils  to  stop  their 
flight. 

But  close  engages  in  unequal  fight; 

And,  while  they  strive  in  vain  to  make  their 
way 

Thro'  hills  of  snow,  and  pitifully  bray. 

Assaults  with  dint  of  sword,  or  pointed 
spears. 

And  homewiurd,  on  his  back,  the  joyful  bur- 
then bears. 

The  men  to  subterranean  caves  retire, 

Secure  from  cold,  and  crowd  the  cheerful 
fire: 

With  trunks  of  elms  and  oaks  the  hearth 
they  load,  580 

Nor  tempt  th'  inclemency  of  heav'n  abroad. 

Their  jovial  nights  in  frolics  and  in  play 

They  pass,  to  drive  the  tedious  hours  away. 

And  their  cold  stomachs  with  crown'd  gob- 
lets cheer 

Of  windy  cider,  and  of  barmy  beer. 

Such  are  the  cold  Biphfean  race,  and  such 

The  savage  Scythian,  and  unwarlike  Dutch, 

Where  skins  of  beasts  the  rude  barbariaas 
wear, 

The  spoils  of  foxes,  and  the  furry  bear. 
Is  wool  thy  care  ?    Let  not  thy  cattle  go 

Where  bushes  are,  where  burs  and  thistles 
grow;  591 

Nor  in  too  rank  a  pasture  let  'em  feed; 

Then  of  the  purest  white  select  thv  breed. 

Ev'n  tho'  a  snowy  ram  thou  shalt  oehold, 

Prefer  him  not  in  haste  for  husband  to  thy 
fold: 

But  search  his  mouth;  and,  if  a  swarthy 
tongue 

Is  underneath  his  humid  palate  hung, 

Beject  him,  lest  he  darken  all  the  flock. 

And  substitute  another  from  thy  stock. 


'T  was  thus,  witii  fleeces  milky  white,  (if  we 
May  trust  report,)  Fan,  god  of  Arcady,  601 
Did  bribe  thee,  Cyntlua;  nor  didet  thoa 

difMJain, 
When  call'd  in  woody  shades,  to  cure  a 

lover's  pain. 
If  milk  be  thy  design,  with  plenteou 

hand 
Bring  clover  grass;  and  from  the  marshy 

land 
Salt  herbage  for  the  f odd'ring  rack  provide, 
To  fill  their  bags,  and  swell  the  milky  tide. 
These  raise  their  thirst,  and  to  the  taste 

restore 
The  savor  of  the  salt  on  which  they  fed  be- 
fore. 
Some,  when  the  kids   their  dams   too 

deeply  drain,  610 

With  gags  and  muzzles  their  soft  mouths 

restrain. 
Their  morning  milk  the  peasants  press  at 

night; 
Their  evening  meal,  before  the  rising  light, 
To  market  bear;  or  sparingly  they  steep 
With  seas'ning  salt,  and  stor'd  for  winter 

keep. 
Nor,  last,  forget  thy  faithful  dogs;  hot 

feed 
With  fatt'ning  whey  the  mastiifs'  gen'rons 

breed, 
And  Spartan  race,  who,  for  the  fold's  relief, 
Will  prosecute  with  cries  the  nightly  thief. 
Repulse  the  prowling  wolf,  and  hold  at  bay 
The  mountain  robbers  rushing  to  the  prey. 
With  cries  of  hounds,  thou  mayst  pursue 

the  fear  (at 

Of  flyinff  hares,  and  chase  the  fallow  deer; 
Rouse  nrom  their  desart  dens  the  bristled 

rage 
Of  boars,  and  beamy  stags  in  toils  engage. 
With  smoke  of  burning  cedar  scent  thy 

walls. 
And  fume  with  stinking  galbanum  thy  staUs, 
With  that  rank  odor  from  thy  dwelling 

place 
To  drive  the   viper's  brood,  and  all  the 

venom 'd  race; 
For  often  under  stalls  unmov'd  they  lie, 
Obscure  in  shades,  and  shunning  heavVs 

broad  eye;  631 

And  snakes,  familiar,  to  the  hearth  succeed, 
Disclose  their  eggs,  and  near  the  chimney 

breed: 
Whether  to  roofy  houses  they  repair. 
Or  sun  themselves  abroad  in  open  air, 
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Xn  all  abodes,  of  pestilential  kind 

To  sheep  and  oxen  and  the  painful  hind. 

fake,  shepherd,  take  a  j^ant  of  stubborn 

oak, 
Ajad,  labor  him  with  many  a  stnrdy  stroke, 
Or  with  hard  stones  demolish  from  afar  640 
His  banghiy  crest,  the  seat  of  all  the  war; 
Invade   his   hissing    throat    and    winding 

spires; 
Till,  stretch'd  in  length,  th'  unfolded  foe 

retires. 
He  drags  his  tail,  and  for  his  head  pro- 

Yides, 
And  in  some  secret  cranny  slowly  glides; 
But  leaves  eznoe'd  to  blows  his  back  and 

batter'a  sides. 

In  fair  Calabria's  woods  a  snake  is  bred, 

With  curling  crest,  and  with  advancing 

head: 
Waving  he  rolls,  and  makes  a  winding 

track; 
Elis  belly  spotted,  bumish'd  is  his  back.  650 
While  springs  are  broken,  while  the  south- 
em  air 
And  dropping  heaVns  the  moisten'd  earth 

repair. 
He  lives  on  slanding  kkes  and  trembling 

bogs. 
And  fills  his  maw  with  fish,  or  with  loqua^ 

cious  frogs: 
But  when  in  muddy  pools  the  water  sinks^ 
And  the  chapp'd  earth  is  furrow'd  o'er  with 

chinks. 
He   leaves  the  fens,  and  leaps  upon  the 

ground, 
And,  hissing,  rolls  his  glaring  eyes  around. 
With  thirst  infiam'd,  impatient  of  the  heats, 
He  rages  in  the  fields,  and  wide  destruction 

threats.  660 

O  let  not  sleep  my  closing  eyes  invade 
In  open  plains,  or  in  the  secret  shade. 
When  he,  renew 'd  in  all  the  speckled  pride 
Of  pompous  youth,  has  cast  his  slough  aside, 
And  in  his  summer  liVry  rolls  along,        *] 
Erect,  and  brandishing  his  f orky  tongue,  > 
Leaving  his  nest  and  Ms  imperfect  young;  J 
And,  thoughtless  of  his  eggs,  forgets  to 

rear 
The  hopes  of  poison  for  the  foll'wing  year. 
The  causes  and  the  signs  shall  next  be 

told  670 

Of  ev'ry  sickness  that  infects  the  fold. 
A  scabby  tetter  on  their  pelts  will  stick. 
When  the  raw  rain  has  pierc'd  them  to  the 

quick. 


Or  searching  frosts  have  eaten  thro'  the 

skin. 
Or  burning  icicles  are  lodg'd  within; 
Or,  when  the  fleece  is  siu>m,  if  sweat  re- 


Unwash'd,  and  soaks  into  their  empty  veins; 
When  their  defenseless  limbs  the  brambles 

tear, 
Short  of  their  wool,  and  naked  from  the 

shear. 
Grood  shepherds,  after  shearing,  drench ' 

their  sheep;  680 

And  their  flock's  father  (forc'd  from  high 

to  leap) 
Swims  down  the  stream,  and  plunges  in 

the  deep. 
They  oint  their  naked  limbs  with  mother'd 

oil; 
Or,  from  the  f oimts  where  living  sulphurs 

boil, 
They  mix  a  med'cine  to  foment  their  limbs, 
Witik  scum  that  on  the  molten  silver  swims. 
Fat  pitch  and  black  bitumen  add  to  these ; ") 
Besides,  the  waxen  labor  of  the  bees,       I 
And  hellebore,  and  squills  deep-rooted  in  | 

the  seas.  J 

Receipts  abound;    but,  searching  all  thy 

store,  690 

The  best  is  still  at  hand,  to  launch  the  sore. 
And  cut  the  head;  for,  till  the  core  be  found. 
The  secret  vice  is  fed,  and  gathers  ground; 
WhUe,  making  fruitless  moan,  the  shep-' 

herd  stands. 
And,  when  the  launching-knif  e  requires 

his  hands. 
Vain  help,  with  idle  pray'rs,  from  heav'n 

demands. 
Deep  in  their  bones  when  fevers  fix  their 

seat, 
And  rack  their  limbs,  and  lick  the  vital 

heat. 
The  ready  cure  to  cool  the  raging  pain 
Is  underneath  the  foot  to  breathe  a  vein.  700 
This  remedy  the  Scythian  shepherds  found: 
Th'  inhabitants  of  Thracia's  hilly  ground 
And  Gelons  use  it,  when  for  drink  and  food 
They  mix  their  cruddled  milk  with  horses' 

blood. 
But  where  thou  seest  a  single  sheep  re- 
main 
In  shades  aloof,  or  couch'd  upon  the  plain. 
Or  listiesslv  to  crop  the  tender  grass, 
Or  late  to  lag  behind,  with  truant  pace; 
Revenge  the  crime,  and  take  the  traitor's 

head. 
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Ere  in  the  faultless  flock  the  dire  contagion 

spread.  710 

On  winter  seas  we  fewer  storms  behold, 

Than  foul  diseases  that  infect  the  fold. 

Nor  do  those  ills  on  single  bodies  jirey,    1 

But  oft'ner  bring  the  nation  to  decay,       I 

And  sweep  the  present  stock  and  future  f 
hope  away.  J 

A  dire  example  of  this  truth  appears, 

When,  after  such  a  length  of  rollmg  years, 

We  see  the  naked  Alps,  and  thin  remains  ^ 

Of    scattered    cots,  and  yet  unpeopled 
plains, 

Once  flll'd  with  g^razing  flocks,  the  shep- 
herds' happy  reigns.  720^ 
Here,  from  the  vicious  air  and  sickly  skies, 

A  plague  did  on  the  dumb  creation  nse: 

During  th^  autumnal  heats  th'  infection 
grew. 

Tame  cattle  and  the  beasts  of  nature  slew, 

Pois'ning  the  standing  lakes,  and  pools  im- 
pure; 

Nor  was  the  foodful  pass  in  fields  secure. 

Strange  death  I  for,  when  the  thirsty  fire  had 
drunk 

Their  vital  blood,  and  the  dry  nerves  were 
shrunk. 

When  the  contracted  limbs  were  cramp'd, 
ev'n  then 

A  wat'rish  humor  swell'd  and  ooz'd  again. 

Converting  into  bane  the  kindly  juice       731 

Ordain'd  by  nature  for  a  better  use. 

The  victim  ox,  that  was  for  altars  press'd, 

Trimm'd  with  white  ribbons,  and  with  gar- 
lands dress'd. 

Sunk  of  himself,  without  the  god's  com- 
mand, 

Preventing  the  slow  sacrificer's  hand. 

Or,  by  the  holy  butcher  if  he  fell, 

Th'  inspected  entrails  could  no  &tes  fore- 
tell; 

Nor,  laid  on  altars,  did  pure  flames  arise ; 

But  clouds  of  smold'ring  smoke  forbade 
the  sacrifice:  740 

Scarcely  the  knife  was  redden'd  with  his 
gore, 

Or  the  olack  poison  stain'd  the  sandy  floor. 

The  thriven  calves  in  meads  their  food  for- 
sake. 

And  render  their  sweet  souls  before  the 
plenteous  rack. 

The  fawning  dog  runs  mad;  the  wheezing 
swine 

With  coughs  is  ohok'd,  and  labors  from  the 
chme. 


The  victor  horse,  forgetful  of  his  food, 
The  palm  renounces,  and  abhors  the  flood; 
He  paws  the  ground;  and  on  his  hanging] 

ears 
A  doubtful  sweat  in  clammy  drops  ap> 

pears:  750 

Parch'a  is  his  hide,  and  rugged  are  his 

hairs. 
Such  are  the  symptoms  of  the  young  du- 


But,  in  time's  process,  when  his  pains  ea- 

crease, 
He  rolls  his  mournful  eyes;    he  deeply 

groans 
With    patient    sobbing,  and   with    manly 

moans. 
He  heaves  for    breath;   which,  from  hii 

lungs  supplied. 
And  f etch^  from  far,  distends  his  lab'nn^ 

side. 
To  his  rough  palate  his  dry  tongue  suc- 
ceeds; 
And  ropy  gore  he  from  his  nostrils  bleeds. 
A  drench  of  wine  has  with  success  bees 

us'd,  7f» 

And  thro'  a  horn  the  gen'rous  juice  infnsM; 
YHiich,  timely  taken,  op'd  his  closing  jaws, 
But,  if  too  late,  the  patient's  death  did 

cause: 
For    the  too  vig'rous    dose    too  fleredj 
,  wrought. 

And  added  rary  to  the  strength  it  brought 
Recruited  into  rage,  he  grin<u  his  teeth 
In  his  own  flesh,  and  feeds  aj^roachiog 

death. 
Ye  gods,  to  better  fate  good  men  dispose, 
And  turn  that  impious  error  on  our  foes ! 
The  steer,  who  to  the  yoke  was  bred  to 

bow,  7*«» 

(Studious  of  tillage,  smd  the  crooked  plow,) 
Falls  down  and  dies;  and,  dying,  spews  & 

flood 
Of    foamy  madness,  mic'd  with   clotted 

blood. 
The  clown,  who,  cursing  Providence,  re- 
pines. 
His  mournful  fellow  from  the  tesm  dis- 

joios; 
With  many  a  groan  forsakes  his  fruitless 

care,  ' 

And  in  th'   unfinish'd  furrow  leaves  the 

share. 
The  pining  steer  no  shades  of  lofty  woods 
Nor  flow'ry  meads  can  ease,  nor  erystil 

floods 
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RoU'd  from  the  lock:  his  flabby  flanks  de- 
crease; 780 
His  eyes  are  settled  in  a  stupid  peace; 
His  bulk  too  weighty  for  his  thighs  is  grown, 
And   his  unwieldy  neck   hangs    drooping 

down. 
Now  what  aTails  his  well-deserving  toil 
To  turn  the  glebe,  or  smooth  the  rugged 

soil  I 
And  yet  he  never  supp'd  in  solemn  state, 
Nor  undigested  feasts  did  urge  his  fate, 
Nor  day  to  night  luxuriously  did  join. 
Nor  surfeited  on  rich  Campanian  wine. 
Simple  his  bev'rage,  homely  was  his  food, 
The  wholesome  herbage,  and  the  running 
flood:  791 

No  dreadful  dreams  awak'd  him  with  af- 
fright; 
Hispains  by  day  secur'd  his  rest  by  night. 
ifwas  then  that   buffaloes,  ill    pair'd, 
were  seen 
To  draw  the  car  of  Jove's  imperial  queen. 
For  want  of  oxen;  and  the  laboring  swain  ~ 
Scratched,  with  a  rake,  a  furrow  for  his 

grain. 
And  cover'd  with  his  hand  the  shallow 

seed  again. 

He  yokes  himself,  and  up  the  hilly  height 

With  his  own  shoulders  draws  the  wagon's 

weight.  800 

The  nightly  wolf,  that  round  th'  enclosure 

prowl'd 

To  leap  the  fence,  now  plots  not  on  the 

fold, 
Tam'd  with  a  sharper  pain.    The  fearful 

doe 
And  flying  stag  amidst  the  greyhounds 

go, 
And  round  the  dwellings  roam  of  man, 

their  fiercer  foe. 
The  scaly  nations  of  the  sea  profound, 
Like    shipwreck'd    carcasses,    are    driv'n 

aground. 
And  mi^ty  phoccB^  never  seen  before 
In  shallow  streams,  are  stranded  on  the 

shore.  809 

The  viper  dead  within  her  hole  is  found: 
Defenseless  was  the  shelter  of  the  ground. 
The  water  snake,  whom  fish  and  paddocks 

fed, 
With  starinff  scales  lies  poison'd  in  his  bed: 
To   birds  their  native  heav'ns  contagious 

prove; 
From  clouds  they  fall,  and  leave  their  souls 

above. 


Besides,  to  change  their  pasture  't  is  in 

vain. 
Or  trust  to  physic;  physic  is  their  bane. 
The  learned  leeches  in  despair  depart, 
And  shake  their  heads,  desponding  of  their 

art.  819 

Tisiphone,  let  loose  from  under  ground. 
Majestically  pale,  now  treads  the  round, 
Before  her  drives  diseases  ai^  affright,    1 
And  every  moment  rises  to  the  sight,        I 
Aspiring  to  the  skies,  encroaching  on  the  f 

light.  J 

The  rivers,  and  their  banks,  and  hills  around. 
With  lowings  and  with  dying  bleats  resound. 
At  length,  she  strikes  an  universal  blow; 
To  death  at  once  whole  herds  of  cattle  go; 
Sheep,  oxen,  horses,  fall;  and,  heap'd  on 

high. 
The  diff'ring  species  in  confusion  lie,       830 
Till,  wam'd  by  frequent  ills,  the  way  they 

found 
To  lodge  their  loathsome  carrion  under- 

g^und: 
For  useless  to  the  currier  were  their  hides; 
Nor  could  their  tainted  fiesh  with  ocean 

tides 
Be  freed  from  filth;  nor  could  Vulcanian 

flame 
The  stench  abolish,  or  the  savor  tame. 
Nor  safely  could  they  shear  their  fleecy 

store, 
(Made  drunk  with  pois'nous  juice,  and  stiff 

with  gore,) 
Or  touch  <£e  web:  but,  if  the  vest  they 

wear. 
Red  blisters  rising  on  their  paps  appear,  840 
And  flaming  carbuncles,  and  noisome 'sweat, 
And  clammy  dews,  that  loathsome  lice  be- 
get; 
Till  the  slow-creepin?  evil  eats  his  way. 
Consumes  the  parching  limbs,  and  makes 

the  life  his  prey. 


THE  FOURTH  BOOK  OF  THE 
GEORGICS 

THE  ARGUMENT 

Virgil  has  taken  care  to  raise  the  subject  of 
each  .Ckorgic.  In  the  firstf  he  has  only  dead 
matter  on  which  to  work.  In  the  seoond,  he 
just  stepe  on  the  world  of  life,  and  describes 
that  deme  of  it  which  is  to  be  found  in 
vegetables.  In  the  third,  he  advances  to  ani- 
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mala ;  and,  in  the  last,  singles  oat  the  bee, 
which  may  be  reckoned  the  moat  sagaoious 
of  'em,  for  his  subject. 
In  this  Oeorgic  he  shews  us  what  station  is  most 
proper  for  the  bees,  and  when  they  beg^  to 
gather  honey;  how  to  call  'em  home  when 
they  swarm;  and  how  to  part  'em  when  they 
are  engag'd  in  battle.  From  hence  he  takes 
occasion  to  discoyer  their  different  kinds; 
and,  after  an  excursion,  relates  their  prudent 
and  politic  administration  of  affairs,  and  the 
several  diaosseo  that  often  rage  in  their  hiyes, 
with  the  proper  symptoms  and  remedies  of 
each  disease.  In  the  last  place,  he  lays  down 
a  method  of  repairing  their  kind,  supposing 
their  whole  breed  lost;  and  gives  at  large 
the  history  of  its  invention.     ^ 

The  gif^  of  ij^eay^n  my  foU'wing  song 

pursues, 
ASrial  honey,  lUid  ambrosial  dews. 
Miecenas,  read  this  other  part,  that  sings'^ 
Embattled  Bquadrons,   and  advent'rouB  I 

kings:  [ 

A  mighty  pomp,  tho'  made  of  little  things.  J 
Their  arms,  tiieir  arts,  their  manners,  I 

disclose. 
And  bow  they  war,  and  whence  the  people 

rose: 
Slight  is  the  subject,  but  the  praise  not 

If  Heav'n  assist,  and   Phoebus  hear  my 

caU. 
First,  for  thy  bees  a  quiet  station  find,  lo 
And  lodge  'em  under  covert  of  the  wind, 
(For  winds,  when  homeward  they  return, 

will  drive 
The  loaded  carriers  from  their  ev'ning  hiye,) 
Far  from  the  cows'  and   goats'  insulting 

crew. 
That  trample  down  the  flow'rs,  and  brush 

the  dew. 
The  painted  lizard,  and  the  birds  of  prey, 
^ Foes  of  the  frugal  kind,  be  far  away; 
The    titmouse,  and  the    peckers'  hungryJ»  —  >  kind 

brood,  ^  ^•-^'  ""—^ 

^  And  Frogne,  with  her  bosom  stain'd  in 

blood: 
These  rob  the  tradin|^  citizens,  and  bear  ao 
The  trembling  captives  thro'  the  liquid 

air, 
And  for  tiieir  callow  young  a  cruel  feast 

prepare. 
But  near  a  living  stream  their  liiansion 

place, 
Edg'd  round  with  moss  and  tufts  of  mat- 
ted grass; 


And  plant  (the  winds'  impetnons  rage  to 

stop) 
Wild  olive  trees,  or  palms,  before  the  busy 

shop; 
That,  when  the  youthful  prince,  with  prond 

alarm. 
Calls  out  the  vent'rous  colony  to  swarm; 
When  first  their  way  thro'  yielding  air  they 

wing, 
New  to  the  pleasures  of  their  native  spring; 
The  banks  of  brooks  may  make  a  cool  re- 
treat 31 
For  the  raw  soldiers  from  the  scalding 

heat. 
And  neighb'ring  trees  with  friendly  shade 

invite 
The  troops,  unus'd  to  long  laborious  flight. 
Then  o'er  the  running  stream,  or  standing 

lake, 
A  passage  for  thy  weaiy  people  make; 
With  osier  floats  the  standing  water  strow; 
Of  massy  stones  make  bridges,  if  it  flow; 
That  basking  in  the  sun  thy  bees  may  lie, 
And,  resting    there,  their  flaggy  pinions^ 

dry,  40 

When,  late  returning  home,  the  laden  host 
By  raging  winds  is  wreck'd  upon  the  coast 
Wild  thyme  and  sav'ry  set  around  theii 

cell. 
Sweet  to  the  taste,  and  fragrant  to  the 

smell; 
Set  rows  of  rosemary  with  flow'ring  stem, 
And  let  the  purple  vi'lets  drink  the  stream. 
Whether  thou  build  the  palace  of  thy 

bees 
With  twisted  osiers,  or  with  barks  of  trees, 
Make  but  a  narrow  mouth;  for,  as  the  cold 
Congeals  into  a  lump  the  liquid  gold,        so 
So  't  is  again  dissolved  by  summer's  heat, 
the  sweet  labors  both 


And 


extremes  de- 


feat. 


And  therefore,  not  in  vain,  th'  industrious 
—  >  kind  ; 

Withti  dauby  waz|and  flow'rs  the  chinkB 
have  lin'd, 

And,  with  their  stores  of  gather'd  glue,  con- 
trive 

To  stop  the  vents  and  crannies  of  their 
hive. 

Not  birdlime,  or  Id«san  pitch,  produce 

A  more  tenacious  mass  of  ohunmy  juioe. 
Nor  bees  are  lodg'd  in  hives  alone,  hot 
found 

In  chambers  of  their  own,  beneath  the 
ground;  60 
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Their  Tanked  roofs/are  hung 

And  in  th^  rotten  trunks  of  hollow  trees. 
But  pliister  th^u  the  cliinky  hiyes  with 
clay, 

And  leafy  branches  o'er  their  lodgings  lay: 

Nor  place  them  where  too  deep  a  water  ^ 
flows. 

Or  where  the  yew,  their  pois'nous  neigh- 
bor, grows; 

Nor  roast  red  crabs,  t'  offend  the  nice- 
ness  of  their  nose; 

Nor  near  the  steaming  stench  of  muddy 
ground; 

Nor  hculow  rocks  that  render  back  the 
sounds 

And  doubled  images  of  voice  rebound.  70^ 
For  what  remains,  when  golden  sims  ap- 


Aiid 


pear, 
under  earth 
year. 


have  driven  the  winter 


The  winged  nation  wanders  thro'  the  skies, 

And  o'er  the  plains  and  shady  forest  flies; 

Then,  stooping  on  the  meads  and  leafy 
bowers, 

They  skim  the  floods,  and  sip  the  purple 
flow'rs. 

Exalted  hence,  and  drunk  with  secret  joy. 

Their  young  succession  all  their  cares  em- 
ploy: 

They  breeo,  they  brood,  instruct,  and  edu- 
cate, 

And  make  provision  for  the  future  state;  80 

They  work  their  waxen  lodgings  in  their 
hiyes, 

And  labor  honey  to  sustain  their  lives. 

But  when  thou  seest  a  swarming  cloud  arise, 

That  sweeps  aloft,  and  darkens  all  the 
skies, 

The  motions  of  their  hasty  flight  attend; 

And  know,  to  floods  or  woods  their  airy 
march  they  bend. 

Then   melfoil   beat,   and    honeysuckles 

pound; 
"With  these  alluring   savors  strew  the 
ground, 

And  mix  with  tinkling  brass  the  cymbals' 
droning  sound. 

Straight  to  their  ancient  cells,  recall'd  from 

The  reconcil'd  deserters  will  repair. 
But  if  intestine  broils  alarm  the  hive, 

£r  two  pretenders  oft  for  empire  strive,) 
vulgar  in  divided  factions  jar; 
Andmurm'ring  sounds  proclamithe  dvil 
war. 


diwi. 


and  trembling  wit^  dis- 


Scarce  can  their  limbs  their  mighty  souls 

contain. 
With  shouts  the  cowards'  courage  they  ex- 
cite. 
And  martial  clangors  call  'em  out  to  fight; 
With  hoarse  alarms  the  hollow  camp  re- 
bounds, 100 
That  imitates  the  trumpets'  angry  sounds; 
Then  to  their  common  standard  they  re- 
pair; 
The  nimble  horsemen  scour  the  fields  of 

air; 
In  form  of  battle  drawn,  they  issue  forth. 
And  ev'ry  knight  is  proud  to  prove   his 

worth. 
Press'd  for  their  country's  honor,  and 

their  king's. 
On  their  sharp  beaks  they  whet  their 

pointed  stings. 
And  exercise   their  arms,  and  tremble 

with  their  wings. 
Full  in  the  midst  the  haughty  mouarchs 

ride; 
The  trusty  guards  come  up,  and  close  the 

side;  no 

With  shouts  the  daring  foe  to  battle  is 

defied. 
Thus,  in  the  season  of  unclouded  springs 
To  war  they  follow  their  undaunted  king, 
Crowd  thro'  their  gates,  and  in  the  fields  of 

light 
The  shocking  squadrons  meet  in  mortal. 

fight. 
Headlong     they    fall    from    high,     and,. 

wounded,  wound, 
And  heaps  of  slaughter'd  soldiers  bite  the 

ground. 
Hard  hailstones  lie  not  thicker  on  the  plain^ 
Nor  shaken  oaks  such  show'rs  of  acorns  rain. 
With  gorgeous  wings,  the  marks  of  sov'reign 

sway,  lao 

The  two  contending  princes  make   their 

way; 
Intrepid  thro'  the  midst  of  danger  go. 
Their  friends  encourage,  and  amaze  the  foe. 
With  mighty  souls  in  narrow  bodies  press'd, 
They  clukUenge,  and  encounter  broast  to^ 

breast; 
So  fix'd  on  fame,  unknowing  how  to  fly, 
And  obstinately  bent  to  win  or  die, 
That  lonff  the  doubtful  combat  they  main- 

tam. 
Till  one  prevails — for  one  can  only  reign.. 
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Yet  all  those  dreadful  deeds,  this  deadly 

fray,  xjo 

A  cast  of  scattered  dust  will  soon  allay, 
And  undecided  leave  the  fortune  of  the 

day. 
When  both  the  chiefs  are  sunder'd  from 

the  fight, 
Then  to  the  lawful  king  restore  his  right; 
And  let  the  wasteful  prodigal  be  slain, 
That  he^who  best  deserves  alone  may  reign. 
With  ease  distinguished  is  the  regal  race: 
One  monarch  wears  an  honest  open  face; 
Shap'd  to  his  size,  and  godlike  to  behold, 
His  royal  body  shines  with  specks  of  gold. 
And  ruddy  scales;  for  empire  he  designed, 
Is  better  bom,  and  of  a  nobler  kind.        143 
That  other  looks  like  nature  in  disgrace:  ^ 
Gaunt  are  his  sides,  and  sullen  is  his  &ce;  I 
And  like  their  grisly  prince  appears  his  f 

gloomy  race,  J 

Grim,  e^hastly,  rugged,  like  a  thirsty  train 
That    lon^    have  travel'd  thro'  a  desart 

plam. 
And  spet  from  their  dry  chaps  the  gathered 

dust  again. 
The  better  brood,  unlike  the  bastard  crew. 
Are  mark'd  with  royal  streaks  of  shining 

hue ;  150 

Glitt'ring  and  ardent,  tho*  in  body  less: 
From  these,  at   pointed  seasons,  hope  to 

press 
•-^^uge  heavy  honeycombs,  of  golden  juice, 
Not  only  sweet,  but  pure,  and  fit  for  use, 
T'  allay  the  sbreng^h  and  hardness  of  the 

wine. 
And  with  old  Bacchus  new  metheglin  join. 
But  when  the  swarms  are  eager  of  their 

play, 
And  loathe  their  empty  hives,  and  idly 

stray. 
Restrain  the  wanton  fugitives,  and  take 
A  timelv  care  to  bring  the  truants  back.  160 
The  tasK  is  easy  —  but  to  clip  the  wings 
Of  their  high-flying  arbitrary  kings. 
At  their  command,  the  people  swarm  away: 
Confine  the  tyrant,  and  the  slaves  will  stay. 
Sweet  gardens,  full  of  saffron  fiow'rs, 

invite 
The  wand'ring  gluttons,  and  retard  their 

flight: 
Besides,  tiie  grod  obscene,  who  frights  away. 
With  his  lath  sword,  the  thiefs  and  birds  of 

prey. 
With  his  own  band,  the  guardian  of  the 

bees 


For  slips  of  pines  may  search  the  mountain 

trees,  170 

And  with  wild  thyme  and  sav'ry  plant  the 

plain. 
Till    his    hard    homy   fingers    ache    with 

pain; 
And  deck  with  fruitful   trees  the   fields 

around. 
And  with    refreshing  waters  drench  the 

g^und. 
Now,  did  I  not  so  near  my  labors  end,^ 
Strike  sail,  and  hast'ning   to  the  harbor  ' 

tend,  I 

My  song  to  fiow'ry  gardens  might  extend:  J 
To  teach  the  vegetable  arts,  to  sing 
The  Psestan  roses,  and  their  double  spring; 
How  Bucc'ry  drinks  the  running  stroams, 

and  how  iSo 

Green  beds  of  parsley  near  the  river  grow; 
How  cucumers  along  the  surj&u^e  creep 
With  crooked  bodies,  and  with  bellies  deep; 
The  late  narcissus,  and  the  winding  trail 
Of  bearVfoot,  myrtles  green,  and  ivy  pale. 
For,  where  with  stately  tow'rs  Tarentum 

stands, 
And  deep  Galssus  soaks  the  yellow  sands, 
I  chanc'dan  old  Corycian  swam  to  know,  1 
Lord  of  few  acres,  and  those  barren  too,  I 
Unfit  for  sheep  or  vines,  and  more  unfit  | 

to  sow:  t9oJ 

Yet,  laboring  well  his  little  spot  of  ground, 
Some  scatt'ring  pot-herbs  here  and  &ere  be 

found, 
Which,  cultivated  with  his  daily  care. 
And  bruised  with  vervain,  were  his  frugal 

fare. 
Sometimes   white   lilies  did  their    leaves 

afford. 
With  wholesome  poppy  flow'rs,  to  mend  hii 

homely  board; 
For,  late  returning  home,  he  supp'd  at  ^ 

ease, 
And  wisely  deem'd  the  wealth  of  men- 

archs  less: 
The  little  of  his  own,  because  his  own, 

did  please. 

To  quit  his  care,  he  gather'd,  first  of  all,  200 
In  spring  the  roses,  apples  in  the  fall; 
And,  when  cold  winter  split  the  rooks  m 

twain. 
And  ice  the  ranninff  rivers  did  restrain, 
He    stripped  the  bearVfoot  of  its  leafy 

growth. 
And,  calling  western  winds,  iiocns'd  the 

spring  of  sloth. 
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He  therefore  first  among  the  swains  was 

found 
To  reap  the  prodnet  of  his  labor'd  ground, 
And    squeeze    the   combs  with  golden 

liiquor  crown'd. 
His  limes  were  first  in  flow'rs;  his  lofty 

pines, 
With  friendly    shade,  secur'd  his  tender 

vines.  aio 

For  ev'ry  bloom  his  trees  in  spring  afford, 
An  antomn  apple  was  by  tale  restored. 
He  knew  to  rank  his  elms  in  even  rows,  ^ 
For  fruit  the  grafted  pear  tree  to  dispose,  I 
And  tame  to  plums  the  sourness  of  the  | 

sloes.  J 

With  spreading  planes  he  made  a  cool  re- 
treat, 
To  shade  good  fellows  from  the  simamer's 

heat. 
Bat,  straiten'd  in  my  space,  I  must  forsake 
This  task,  for  others  afterwards  to  take. 

Describe  we  next  the  nature  of  the  bees, 
Bestow'd  by  Jove  for  secret  services,  aai 
When,  by  the  tinkling  sound  of  timbrels 

The  King  of  Heav'n  in  Cretan  caves  they 

fed. 
Of  all  the  race  of  animals,  alone. 
The  bees  have  common  cities  of  their  own; 
And,  common  sons,  beneath  one  law  they 

live. 
And  with  one  common  stock  their  traffic 

drive. 
Each  has  a  certain  home,  a  sev'ral  stall; 
All  is  the  State's,  the  State  provides  for  all. 
.  Mindful  of  coming  cold,  they  share   the 

pain,  330 

And  hoard,  for  winter's  use,  the  summer's 

gain- 
Some  o'er  the  public  magazines  preside, 
And  some  are  sent  new  forage  to  provide; 
These  drudge  in  fields  abroad,  and  those 

at  home 
Lay  deep  foundations  for  the  labor'd 

comb, 
With  dew,  narcissus  leaves,  and  clammy 

gum. 

To  pitch  the  waxen  flooring  some  contrive; 
Some  nurse  the  future  nation  of  the  hive; 
Sweet  honey  some  condense;  some  purge 

the^g^tt^ 
The  ifltot,  in  cells  apart,  the  liquid  nectar 

shut:  340 

All,  with  united  force,  combine  to  drive 
The  lazy  drones  from  the  laborious  hive; 


With  envy  stung,  they  view  each  other's 

deeds; 
With  diligence  the  fragrant  work  proceeds. 
As  when  the  Cyclops,  at  th'  almighty  nod, 
New  thunder  hasten  for  their  angry  god, 
Subdued  in  fire  the  stubborn  me^l  lies; 
One  brawny  smith  the  puffing  bellows  plies, 
And  draws  and  blows  reciprocating  air: 
Others  to  ouench  the  hissing  mass  prepare; 
With  lifted  arms  they  order  ev'ry  blow,  1 
And  chime  their  sounding  hammers  in  a 
.  row;  252 

With  labor'd  anvils  ^tna  groans    be- 
low: 
Strongly  they  strike;  huge  flakes  of  flames 

expire; 
With  tongs  they  turn  the  steel,  and  vex  it 

in  the  fire. 
If  little  things  with  great  we  may  com- 
pare, yu;^^ 
Such  are  the  bees,  and  such  their  busy  care; 
Studious  of  honey,  each  in  his  degree. 
The  youthful  swain,  the  grave  experienc'd 

bee: 
That  in  the  field;  this,  in  affairs  of  state  360 
Employ'd  at  home,  abides  within  the  gate. 
To  fortify  the  combs,  to  build  the  wall. 
To  prop  the  ruins,  lest  the  fabric  fall: 
But,  late  at  night,  with  weary  pinions  come 
The  lab'ring  youth,  and  heavy  laden,  home. 
Plains,  meiuLs,  and  orchards,  all  the  day 

he  plies; 
The  gleans  of  yellow  thyme  distend  his 

thighs: 
He  spoils  the  saffron  fiow'rs;  he  sips  the 

blues 
Of  vi'lets,  wilding  blooms,  and  willow  dews. 
Their  toil  is  common,   common   is  their 

sleep;  370 

They  shake  their  wings  when  mom  begins 

to  peep, 
Rush  thro'  the  city  gates  without  delay, 
Nor  ends  their  work,  but  with  declining 

day. 
Then,  having  spent  the   last  remains  of 

light, 
They  give  their  bodies  due  repose  at  night, 
When  hollow  murmurs   of  their  ev'ning 

bells 
Dismiss  the  sleepy  swains,  and  toll  'em  to 

their  cells. 
When  once  in  beds  their  weary  limbs  they 

steep,' 
No  buzzing  sounds  disturb  their  golden 

sleep 


ASo 
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Tis   sacred    silence   all.    Nor  dare  they 

stra^,  aSo 

When  rain  is  promised,  or  a  stormy  day; 

But  near  the  city  walls  their  watering  take, 

Nor  forage  far,  hut  short  excursions  make. 

And  as,  when  empty  barks   on  billows 

float, 
With  sandy  ballast  sailors  trim  the  boat; 
So  bees  bear  gravel  stones,  whose  poising 

weight 
Steers    thro'    the    whistling    winds    their 

steady  flight. 
But,  what 's  more  strange,  their  modest 

appetites. 
Averse  nx)m  Venus,  fly  the  nuptial  rites. 
No  lust  enervates  their  heroic  mind,        290 
Nor   wastes    their    strength    on    wanton 

womankind; 
But  in  their  mouths  reside  their  genial 

pow*rs: 
They  gather    children    from   the    leaves 

and  flowers. 
Thus  make  they  kings  to  fill  the  regal 

seat, 
And  thus  their  little  citizens  create. 
And  waxen  cities  build  and  palaces  of 

state. 
And  oft  on  rocks  their  tender  wings  they 

tear. 
And  sink  beneath  the  burthens  which  they 

bear: 
Such  rag^  of  honey  in  their  bosom  beats, 
And  such  a  zeal  they  have   for  flow'ry 

sweets.  300 

Thus  tho'  the  race  of  life  they  quickly 

run, 
Which  in  the  space  of  sev'n  short  years  is 

done, 
Th'  inunortal   line    in    sure  succession 

reigns; 
The  fortune  of  the  family  remains. 
And  grandsires'  grandsons  the  long  list 

contains. 

Besides,  not  Egypt,  India,  Media,  more, 
With  servile  awe  their  idol  king  adore: 
While  he  survives,  in  concord  and  con- ' 

tent 
The  commons  live,  by  no  divisions  rent; 
But  the  great  monarch's  death  dissolves 

the  government.  310J 

All  goes  to  ruin;  they  themselves  contrive 
To  rob  the  honey,  and  subvert  the  hive. 
The  king  presides,  his  subjects'  toil  surveys; 
The  servile  rout  their  careful  Csesar  praise: 
Him  they  extol;  they  worship  him  alone; 


jThey  crowd  his  levees,  and  support  his 

V  throne; 

They  raise  him  on  their  shoulders  with  a 

shout; 
And,  when  their  sov'reign's  quarrel  calls 

'em  out. 
His  foes  to  mortal  combat  they  defy, 
And  think  it  honor  at  his  feet  to  die.        330 
Induced  by  such  examples,  some   have 

taught 
That     bees    have    portions    of    ethereal 

thought; 
Endued  wiui  particles  of  heavenly  fires: 
For  God  the  whole  created  mass  inspires; 
Thro'  heav'n,  and  earth,  and  ocean's  depth 

he  throws 
His    influence  round,  and  kindles   as  he 

goes. 
Hence  flocks,  and    herds,  and  men,   and 

beasts,  and  fowls 
With  breath  are  quicken'd    and    attract 

their  souls; 
Hence  take  the  forms  his  prescience  did 

ordain. 
And  into  him  at  length  resolve  again.      330 
No  room  is  left  for  death:  they  mount  the 

sky. 
And  to  their  own  congenial  planets  fly. 
Now,  when  thou  hast  decreed  to  seize 

their  stores. 
And  by  prerogative  to  break  their  doors. 
With  sprinkled  water  first  the  city  choke, 
And  then  pursue  the  citizens  with  smoke. 
Two  honey  harvests  fall  in  ev'ry  year: 
First,  when  the  pleasing  Pleiades  appear. 
And,   springing  upwara,  spurn  the   briny 

seas;  339 

Again,  when  their  affrighted  choir  surveys 
The  wat'ry  Scorpion  mend  his  pace  be- 
hind. 
With  a  black  train  of  storms,  and  winter 

wind. 
They  plunge  into  the  deep,  and  safe  pro- 
tection find. 
Prone  to  revenge,  the  bees,  a  wrathful  race, 
When  once  provok'd,  assacdt  th'  aggressor's 

face. 
And  thro'  the  purple  veins  a  passage  find; 
There  fix  their  stings,  and  leave  their  souls 

behind. 
But  if  a  pinching  winter  thou  foresee. 
And  wouldst  preserve  thy  f amish'd  family ; 
With  fragrant  thyme  the  city  fumigate,  350 
And  break  the  waxen  walls  to  save  the  state. 
For  lurking  lizards  often  lodge,  by  stealth. 
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Within    the   suburbs,   and    purloin    their 

wealth;  ^/^^^a^ 
And  wormsf'thaT  shun  the  light,  a  dark 

retreat 
Have  found  in  oombsi  and  undermin'd  the 

seat; 
Or  lazy  drones,  without  their  share  of  pain, 
In  winter  quarters  free,  devour  the  gain; 
Or  wasps  infest  the  camp  with  loud  alarms. 
And  mix  in  battle  with  unequal  arms; 
Or  secret  moths  are  there  in  silence  fed;  360 
Or  spiders  in  the  vault  their  snary  webs 

have  spread. 
The  more  oppressed  by  foes,  or  famine-pin'd, 
The  more  increase  thy  care  to  save  the  sink- 
ing kind: 
With  greens  and  flow'rs  recruit  their  empty 

hives. 
And  seek  fresh  forage  to  sustain  their  lives. 
But,  since  they  share  with  man  one  com- 
mon fate, 
In  health  and  sickness,  and  in  turns  of  state; 
Observe  the  symptoms  when  they  fall  away. 
And  languish  with  insensible  decay. 
They  change  their  hue;  with  haggard  eyes 

they  stare;  370 

Lean  are  their  looks,  and  shagged  is  their 

hair; 
And  crowds  of  dead,  that  never  must " 

return 
To  their  lov'd  hives,  in  decent  pomp  are 

borne: 
Their  friends  attend  the  hearse;  the  next 

relations  mourn. 
The  sick  for  air  before  the  portal  gasp. 
Their  feeble  legs  within  each  other  cLftsp, 
Or  idle  in  their  empty  hives  remain, 
Benumb'd  with  cold,  and  listless  of  their 

gain. 
Soft  whispers  then,  and  broken  sounds  are 

heard. 
As  when  the  woods  by  gentle  winds  are 

stirr'd;  380 

Such  stifled  noise  as  the  close  furnace  hides, 
Or  dying  murmurs  of  departing  tides. 
This  when  thou  seest,  galbanean  odors  use. 
And  honey  in  the  sickly  hive  infuse. 
Thro'  reeden  pipes  convey  the  golden  flood, 
T'  invite  the  people  to  their  wonted  food. 
Mix  it  with  thicken'd  juice  of  sodden  wines. 
And  raisins  from  the  grapes  of  Psythian 

vines: 
To  these  add  pounded  galls,  and  roses  dry, 
And,  with  Cecropian  thyme,  strong-scented 

centaury.  390 


A  flow'r  there  is,  that  grows  in  meadow 

ground, 
AmeUus  call'd,  and  easy  to  be  found; 
For,  from  one  root,  the  rising  stem  bestows 
A  wood  of  leaves,  and  vi'let-purple  boughs: 
The  flow'r  itself  is  glorious  to  behold. 
And  shines  on  altars  like  refulgent  gold; 
Sharp  to  the  taste;  by  shepherds  near  the 

stream 
Of  Mella  found;  and  thence  they  gave  the 

name. 
Boil  this  restoring  root  in  gen'rous  wine. 
And  set  beside  the  door,  the  sickly  stock  to 

dine.  400 

But,  if  the  laboring  kind  be  wholly  lost. 
And  not  to  be  retrieved  with  care  or  cost; 
T  is  time  to  touch  the  precepts  of  an  art 
Th'  Arcadian  master  did  of  old  impart; 
And  how  he  stock'd  his  empty  hives  again, 
Renew'd  with  putrid  gore  of  oxen  slain. 
An  ancient  legend  I  prepare  to  sing, 
And    upward     follow    Fame's    immortal 

spring:  — 
For,  where  with  sev'nfold  horns  myste- 
rious Kile 
Surrounds  the   skirts  of  Egypt's  fruitful 

isle,  410 

And  where  in  pomp  the  sunburnt  people 

ride 
On  painted  barges  o'er  the  teeming  tide, 
Which,  pouring  down  from  Ethiopian  lands. 
Makes  green  the  soil  with  slime,  and  black 

prolific  sands; 
That  length  of  region,  and  large  tract  of 

ground. 
In  this  one  art  a  sure  relief  have  found. 
First,  in  a  place  by  nature  close,  they  build 
A    narrow  flooring,  gutter'd,  wall'd,   and 

til'd. 
In  this,  four  windows  are  contriv'd,  that 

strike 
To   the  four  winds  oppos'd    their  beams 

oblique.  420 

A  steer  of  two  years  old  they  take,  whose 

head 
Now  flrst  with  bumish'd  horns  begins  to 

spread; 
They  stop  his  nostrils,  while  he  strives*  in 

vain 
To  breathe  free  air,  and  struggles  with  his 

pain. 
Knock'd  down,  he  dies:  his  bowels,  bruis'd 

within. 
Betray  no  wound  on  his  unbroken  skin. 
Extended  thus,  in  this  obscene  abode 
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They  leave  the  beast;  but  first  sweet  flowers 

are  strow'd 
Beneath    his    body,  broken    boughs    and 

thyme, 
And  pleasing  cassia  just  renew'd  in  prime. 
This  must  be  done,  eie  spring  makes  equal 

day,  43  X 

When  western  winds  on  curling  waters  play; 
Ere  painted  meads  produce  their   flow'ry 

crops. 
Or  swallows  twitter  on  the  chimney  tops. 
The  tainted  blood,  in  this  close  prison  pent, 
Begins  to  boil,  and  thro'  the  bones  ferment. 
Then,  wondrous  to  behold,  new  creatures 

rise, 
A  moving  mass  at  first,  and  short  of  thighs; 
Till,  shooting  out  with  legs,  and  imp'd  with 

wings. 
The  grubs  proceed  to  bees  with  pointed 

stings;  440 

And,  more  and  more  affecting  air,  they  try 
Their  tender  pinions,  and  begin  to  fly: 
At  length,  like  summer  storms  from  spread- 
ing clouds, 
That  burst  at  once,   and  pour  impetuous 

floods; 
Or  flights   of  arrows  from  the  Parthian 

DOWS, 

When  from  afar  they  gall  embattled  foes; 
With  such  a  tempest  thro'  the  skies  they 

steer, 
And  such  a  form  the  winged  squadrons 

bear. 
What  god,  O  Muse  !  this  useful  science 

taught? 
Or    by    what    man's    experience    was    it 

brought  ?  450 

Sad  Aristseus  from  fair  Tempe  fled,  ^ 
His  bees  with  famine  or  diseases  dead:  I 
On  Peneus'  banks  he  stood,  and  near  his  | 

holy  head;  j 

And,  while  his  falling  tears  the  stream 

supplied. 
Thus,  mourning,  to  his  mother  goddess  cried: 
**  Mother  Cyrene  t  mother,  whose  abode 
Is  in  the  depth  of  this  immortal  flood  ! 
What  boots  it,  that  from  Phoebus'  loins  I 

spring. 
The  third,  by  him  and  thee,  from  heav'n's 

hifl^h  king  ? 
O  where  is  all  thy  boasted  pity  gone,      460 
And  promise  of  the  skies  to  thy  deluded 

son? 
Why  didst  thou  me,  unhappy  me,  create, 
Odious  to  gods,  and  bom  to  bitter  fate  ? 


Whom  scarce  my  sheep,  and  scarce  my 

painful  plow, 
The  needful  aids  of  human  life  allow: 
So  wretched  is  thy  son,  so  hard  a  mother 

thou  I 
Proceed,  inhuman  parent,  in  thy  scorn; 
Root  up  my  trees;  with  blights  destroy 

my  com; 
My  vineyards  ruin,  and  my  sheepfolds 

bum. 
Let  loose  thy  rage;  let  all  thy  spite  be 

shown,  470 

Since  thus  thy  hate  pursues  the  praises  of 

thy  son." 
But,  from  her  mossy  bow'r  below  the  ^ 

ground, 
His  careful  mother  heard  the  pUuntiTe 

sound, 
Encompass'd  with  her  sea-green  sisters 

round. 
One  common  work  they  plied;  their  distaffs 

full 
With  carded  locks  of  blue  Milesian  wool: 
Spio,  with  Drymb  brown,  and  Xanthe  fair, 
And  sweet  Phyllodoce  with  long  dishevel'd 

hair; 
Cydippe  with  Lycorias,  one  a  maid. 
And  one  that  once  had  call'd  Lucina's  aid; 
Clio  and  Beroe,  from  one  father  both;      481 
Both  girt  with  gold,  and  clad  in  party-col- 
or'd  cloth; 
Opis  the  meek,  and  Deiopeia  proud; ' 
Nissea  softly,  with  Ligea  loud; 
Thalia  joyous,  Ephyre  the  sad, 
And  Arethusa,  once  Diana's  maid. 
But  now  (her  quiver  left)  to  love  betray' 
To  these  Clymene  the  sweet  theft  declares 
Of  Mars,  and  Vulcan's  unavailing  cares ; 
And  all  the  rapes  of  gods,  and  ev'ry  love,  490 
^rom  ancient  Chaos  down  to  youthful  Jove. 
Thus  while  she  sine^,  the   sisters  turn 

the  wheel,  '>-.  *   '-  r,  ^  v^o 
Empty  the  woolly  rock,  and  fill  the  reel. 
A  mournful  sound  again  the  mother  hears; 
Again  the  mournful  sound  invades  the  sis- 
ters' ears. 
Starting  at  once  from  their  green  seats, 

they  rise; 
Fear  in  their  heart,  amazement  in  their 

eyes. 
But  Arethusa,  leaping  from  her  bed. 
First  lifts  above  the  waves  her  beauteous 

head. 
And,  crying  from  afar,  thus  to  Cyrene 

said:  500  j 
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'  <*  O   sister,  not  with    canseless  fear  pos- 
sessed ! 

Ko  stranger  voice  disturbs  thy  tender  breast. 

Tis  Ansteeus,  'tis  thy  darling  son, 

'Who  to  his  careless  mother  mutes  his  moan. 

Near  his  paternal  stream  he  sadly  stands, 

With  downcast  eyes,  wet  cheeks,  and  folded 
hands, 
^  Upbraiding  heay'n,  from  whence  his  lineage 
came; 

And  crael  calls  the  gods,  and  cmel  thee,  by 
namCa 
Gyrene,  mov'd  with  love,  and  seiz'd  with 
fear. 

Cries  oat:  ''  Conduct  my  son,  conduct  him 
here:  510 

'Tis  lawful  for  the  youth,  deriv'd  from 
gods, 

To  view  the  secrets  of  our  deep  abodes." 

At  once  she  wav'd  her  hand  on  either  side; 

At  once  the  ranks  of  swelling  streams  di- 
vide. 
^Two  rising  heaps  of  liquid  crystal  stand, 

And  leave  a  space  betwixt  of  empty  sand. 

Thus  safe  receiv'd,  the  downward  track  he 
treads. 

Which  to  his  mother's  wat'ry  palace  leads. 

With  wond*ring  eyes  he  views  the  secret 
store 

Of  lakes,  that  pent  in  hollow  caverns  roar: 

He   hears   the  crackling   sound  of   coral 
woods,  521 

And  sees  the  secret  source  of  subterranean 
floods; 

And  where,  distinguished  in  their  sev'ral 
cells. 

The  fount  of  Phasis,  and  of  Lycus,  dwells; 

Where  swift  Enipeus  in  his  bed  appears. 

And  Tiber  his  majestic  forehead  rears; 

Whence  Anio  flows,  and  Hypanis,  profound. 

Breaks  thro'  th'  opposing  rocks  with  rag- 
ing sound; 

Where  Po  first  issues  from  his  dark  abodes. 

And,  awful  in  his  cradle,  rules  the  floods: 

Two  golden  horns  on  his  large  front  he 
wears,  531 

And  his  g^im  face  a  bull's  resemblance 
hem; 

With  rapid    course  he  seeks  the  sacred 


And  fattens,  as  he  runs,  the  fruitful  plain. 
Now,  to  the  court  arriv'd,  th'  admiring 
son 
Beholds  the  vaulted  roofs  of  pory  stone; 
Now  to  his  mother  goddess  tells  his  grief. 


Which  she  with  pity  hears,  and  promises  re- 
lief. 
Th'  officious  nymphs,  attending  in  a  ring. 
With  waters  drawn  from  their  perpetual 
spring,  540 

From  earthly  dregs  his  body  purify. 
And  rub  his  temples  with  fine  towels  dry; 
Then  load  the  tables  with  a  lib'ral  feast. 
And  honor  with  full  bowls  their  friendly 

guest. 
The  sacred  altars  are  involv'd  in  smoke, 
And  the  bright  choir  their  kindred  gods 

invoke. 
Two  bowls  the  mother  fills  with  Lydian  ^ 

wine; 
Then  thus:  "Let  these  be  pour'd,  with 

rites  divine. 
To  the  sreat  authors  of  our  wat'ry  line: 
To  Father  Ocean,  this;   and  this,"  she 
said,  550 

<*  Be  to  the  nymphs  his  sacred  sisters  paid,  V 
Who  rule  the  wat'ry  plains,  and  hold  the 

woodland  shade."  J 

She  sprinkled  thrice,  with  wine,  the  Vestal 

fire; 
Thrice  to  the  vaulted  roof  the  flames  as- 
pire. 
Rais'd  with  so  blest  an  omen,  she  beg^, 
With  words  like  these,  to  cheer  her  droop- 
ing son: 
"  In  the  Uarpathian  bottom  makes  abode 
The  shepherd  of  the  seas,  a  prophet  and  a 

god. 
High  o'er  the  main  in  wat'ry  pomp  he  rides; 
His  azure  car  and  finny  coursers  guides:  560 
Proteus  his  name  —  to  his  Pallenian  port 
I  see  from  far  the  weary  god  resort. 
Him  not  alone  we  river  g^s  adore, 
But  aged  Nereus  hearkens  to  his  lore. 
With   sure   foresight,  and   with   unerring 

doom, 
He  sees  what  is,  and  was,  and  is  to  come. 
This  Neptune  gave  him,  when  he  gave  to 

keep 
His  scaly  flocks,  that  gnraze  the  wat'ry  deep. 
Implore  his  aid;  for  Proteus  only  knows 
The  secret  cause,  and  cure,  of  all  thy  woes. 
But  first  the  wily  wizard  must  be  caught;  ^ 
For,  unconstrain'd,  he  nothing  tells  for 
naught;  572 

Nor  is  with  pray'rs,  or  bribes,  or  flatt'ry 

bought. 
Surprise  hmi  first,  and  with  hard  fetters 

bind; 
Then  all  his  frauds  will  vanish  into  wind. 
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I  will  myself  conduct  thee  on  thy  way; 
When  next  the  soathing  son  ix^flames  the 

day, 
When  the  dry  herbage  thirsts  for  dews  in 

vain, 
And  shee]f,  in  shades,  avoid  the  parching 

plain: 
Then  will  I  lead  thee  to  his  secret  seat, 
When,  weaiT  with  his  toil,  and  scorch'd 

with  neat,  s8i 

The  wayward  sire  frequents  his  cool  re- 
peat. 

His  eyes  with  heavy  slumber  overcast; 
With  force  invade  his  limbs,  and  bind  him 

fast. 
Thus  surely  bound,  y^t  be  not  over  bold: 
The  slipp'ry  god  will  try  to  loose  his  hold. 
And  various  forms  assume,  to  cheat  thy 

sight. 
And  with  vain  images  of  beasts  affright: 
With  foamy  tusks  will  seem  a  bristly  boar. 
Or  imitate  the  lion's  angry  roar;  590 

Break  out  in  crackling  flames  to  shun  thy 

snares. 
Or  hiss  a  dragon,  or  a  tifi;er  stares; 
Or,  with  a  wUe  thy  caution  to  betray, 
In  fleeting  streams  attempt  to  slide  away. 
But  thou,  the  more  he  varies  forms,  beware 
To  strain  his  fetters  with  a  stricter  care; 
Till,  tiring  all  his  arts,  he  turns  again 
To  his  true  shape,  in  which  he  first  was 

seen." 
This  said,  with  nectar  she  her  son  anoints. 
Infusing  vigor  thro'  his  mortal  joints:     600 
Down  mm  his  head  the  liquid  odors  ran; 
He  breath'd  of  heav'n,  ana  look'd  above  a 

man. 
Within  a  mountain's  hollow  womb  there 

lies 
A  large  recess,  oonceal'd  from  human  eyes, 
Where  heaps  of  billows,  driv'n  by  wind 

and  tide. 
In  form  of  war  their  wat'ry  ranks  divide. 
And  there,  like  sentries  set,  without  the 

mouth  abide: 
A  station  safe  for  ships,  when  tempests  roar, 
A  silent  harbor,  and  a  cover'd  shore. 
Secure  within  resides  the  various  god,     610 
And  draws  a  rook  upon  his  dark  abode. 
Hether  with  silent   steps,  secure   from 

sight, 
The  goddess  guides  her  son,  and  turns 

him  from  the  light: 
Herself,  involv'd  in  clouds,  precipitates 

her  flight. 


'T  was  noon;  the  sultry  Dog-fltar  from 

the  sky 
Scorch'd  Indian  swains;  the  rivel'd  graaa 

was  dry; 
The  sun  with  flaming  arrows  piere'd  the  * 

flood, 
And,  darting  to  the  bottom,  bak'd  the  mud; 
When  weary  Proteus,  from  the  briny  waves,'' 
Retir'd  for  shelter  to  his  wonted  caves.  6ao 
His  finny  flocks  about  their  shepherd  play. 
And,  rolling  round  him,  spirt  the  bitter  sea; 
Unwieldily  they  wallow  first  in  ooze. 
Then  in  the  shady  covert  seek  repose. 
Himself,  their   herdsman,  on  the  middle 

mount. 
Takes  of  his  muster'd  flocks  a  just  account. 
So,  seated  on  a  rook,  a  shephera's  groom 
Surveys  his  ev'ning  flocks  returning  home. 
When  lowing  calves  and  bleating  lambs, 

from  far,  629 

Provoke  the  prowling  wolf  to  nightly  war. 
Th'  occasion  offers,  and  the  youth  complies: 
For  scarce  the  weary  god  had  dos'd   his 

eyes. 
When,  rushing  on,  with  shouts,  he  binds  in 

chains 
The  drowsy  prophet,  and   his  limbs  con- 
strains. 
He,  not  unmindful  of  his  usual  art. 
First  in  dissembled  fire  attempts  to  part: 
Then  roaring  beasts  and  running  streams 

he  tries, 
And  wearies  all  his  miracles  of  lies; 
But,  having  shifted  ev'ry  form  to  scape, 
Convinc'd    of  conquest,   he    resum'a    his 

shape,  640 

And  thus,  at  length,  in  human  accent  spoke: 
<< Audacious  youth  t    what  madness  oould 

provoke 
A  mortal  man  t'  invade  a  sleeping  god  ? 
What  bus'ness  brought  thee  to  my  dark 

abode?" 
To    this    th'  audacious  youth:   '<Thou 

know'st  full  well 
My  name  and  bus'ness,  god;  nor  need  I  tell. 
No  man  can  Proteus  cheat;  but,  Proteus, 

leave 
Thv  fraudf ul  arts,  and  do  not  thou  deceive. 
FoU'wing  the   gods'  command,  I  come  t' 

implore 
Thy  help,  my  perish'd  people  to  restore." 
The  seer,  who  could  not  yet  his  wrath 

assuage,  651 

RoU'd  his  green  eyes,  that  sparkled  wiUi 

his  rage. 
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And  gnash'd   his  teeth,  and  cried:   <<No 

vulgar  god 
Pursues  thy  crimes,  nor  with  a  common 

rod. 
Thy  great  misdeeds  have  met  a  due  re- 
ward; 
And  Orpheus'  dying  pray'rs  at  length  are 

heard. 
For  crimes  not  his  the  lover  lost  his  life, 
And  at  thy  hands  requires  his  murther'd 

wife; 
Xor  (if  the  Fates  assist  not)  canst    thou 

scape 
The  just  revenge  of  that  intended  rape.  660 
To  shun  thy  lawless  lust,  the  dyinjs^  bride, 
Unwary,  took  along  the  river's  side, 
Xor  at  her  heels  perceiv'd  the  deadly  snake 
That  kept  the  hank,  in  covert  of  the  brake. 
But  all  her  fellow-nymphs  the  mountains 

tear 
With  loud  laments,  and  break  the  yielding 

air: 
The  realms  of  Mars  remurmur'd  all  around. 
And  echoes  to  th'  Athenian  shores  rebound. 
Th'  unhappy  husband,  husband  now  no 

more. 
Did  on  his  tuneful  harp  his  loss  deplore. 
And  sought    his  mournful    mind  with 

music  to  restore.  671 

On  thee,  dear  wife,  in  desarts  all  alone, 
He  call'd,  sigh'd,  sung:  his  griefs  with 

day  begun, 
Xor  were  they  flnish'd  with  the  setting 

sun. 
Ev*n  to  the  dark  dominions  of  the  night 
He  took  his  way,  thro'  forests  void  of  light. 
And  dar'd  amidst  the  trembling  ghosts  to 

sing. 
And  stood  before  th'  inexorable  king. 
Th'  infernal  troops  like  passing  uiadows 

glide, 
And,  list'ning,  crowd  the  sweet  musician's 

side.  680 

Not  flocks  of  birds,  when  driv'n  by  storms 

or  night. 
Stretch  to  the  forest  with  so  thick  a  flight: 
Men,     matrons,    children,  and    th'  un-~ 

married  maid, 
The  mighty  hero's  more  majestic  shade,* 
And  youths  on  f un'ral  piles  before  their 

parents  laid. 
All  these  Cocytus    bounds    with  squalid 

reeds, 

*  This  wlioia  Une  Is  taken  froia  th*  MaiqaeM  of  Nor- 
manby's  tzaiulAtlon. 


With    muddy    ditches,  and  with    deadly 

weeds; 
And  baleful  Styx  encompasses  around. 
With  nine  slow  circling  streams,  th'  un- 
happy ground. 
Ev'n  from  the  depths  of  hell  the  damn'd 

advance;  690 

Th'  infernal  mansions,  nodding,  seem  to 

dance; 
The  gapine  three-mouth'd  dog  forgets  to 

snan; 
The    Furies    hearken,    and    their    snakes 

uncurl; 
Ixion  seems  no  more  his  pains  to  feel. 
But  leans  attentive  on  his  standing  wheel. 
'<  All  dangers  pass'd,  at  length  &e  lovely 

bride 
In  safety  goes,  with  her  melodious  guide. 
Longing  the  common  light  again  to  share. 
And  draw  the  vital  breath  of  uwer  air:  699 
He  first;  and  close  behind  him  follow'd  she; 
For  such  was  Proserpine's  severe  decree  — 
When  strong  desires  th'  impatient  youth 

invade. 
By  little  caution  and  much  love  betray'd: 
A  fault  which  easy  pardon  mie^it  receive, 
Were  lovers  judges,  or  could  Hell  forgive. 
For,  near  the  confines  of  ethereal  light. 
And  longing  for  the  glimm'ring  of  a  sight, 
Th'  unwary  lover  cast  his  eyes  behind, 
Forgetful  of  the  law,  nor  master  of  his 

mind. 
Straight  all  his  hopes  exhal'd  in  empty 

smoke,  710 

And  his  long  toils  were  forfeit  for  a  look. 
Three  flashes  of  blue  lightning  gave  the  sign 
Of  cov'nants  broke;  Uuee  peals  of  thunder 

join. 
Then  thus  the  bride:  'What  fury  seiz'd  on 

thee, 
Unhappy  man  I  to  lose  thyself  and  me  ? 
Dragg  d  back  again  by  cruel  destinies, 
An  iron  slumber  shuts  my  swimming  eyes. 
And  now,  farewell !  Involv'd  in  shades  of 

niffht. 
Forever  I  am  ravish'd  from  thy  sight. 
In  vain  I  reach  my  feeble  hands,  to  join  720 
In  sweet  embraces  —  ah  I  no  longer  thine  ! ' 
She  said;  and  from  his  eyes  the  fleeting  "I 

fair  I 

Setir'd  like  subtile  smoke  dissolv'd  in  air,  | 
And  left  her  hopeless  lover  in  despair.     J 
In  vain,  with  folding  arms,  the  ^outh  assay 'd 
To  stop  her   flight,  and  strain  the  flymg 

shade: 
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He  prays,  he  raves,  all  means  in  vain  he 

tries, 
With  rage  inflam'd,  astonish'd  with  sur- 
prise; 
But  she  retum'd  no  morei  to  bless  his 

longing  eyes. 
Nor   would   th'    infernal    ferryman    once 

more  730 

Be  brib'd  to  waft  him  to  the  farther  shore. 
What  should  he  do,  who  twice  had  lost  his 

love? 
What   notes  invent  ?    what  new   petitions 

move  ? 
Her  soul  already  was  consign'd  i»  fate. 
And  shiv'ring  in  the  leaky  sculler  sate. 
For  sev'n  continued  months,  if  fame  say 

true, 
The  wretched  swain  his  sorrows  did  renew. 
By   Strymon's    freezing  streams  he   sate 

alone: 
The   rocks  were  mov'd  to  pity  with  his 

moan; 
Trees  bent  their  heads  to  hear  him  sing  his 

wrongs;  740 

Fierce   tigers   couch'd  around,   and  loU'd 

their  fawning  tongues. 
**  So,  close  in  poplar  smides,  her  children 

gone. 
The  mother  nightingale  laments  alone. 
Whose  nest  some  prying  churl  had  found, 

and  thence 
By  stealth  conveyed  th'  unfeather'd  inno- 
cence. 
But  she  supplies  the  night  with  mournful 

strains ; 
And  melancholy  music  fills  the  plains. 
Sad  Orpheus  thus  his   tedious  hours  em- 
ploys, 
Averse  from  Venus,  and  from  nuptial  joys. 
Alone  he  tempts  the  frozen  floods,  alone  750 
Th'  unhappy  climes,  where  spring  was  never 

known: 
He  moum'd  his  wretched  wife,  in  vain  re- 

stor'd, 
And  Pluto's  unavailing  boon  deplor'd. 
"  The  Thracian  matrons,  who  the  youth 

accus'd 
Of  love  disdain'd  and  marriage  rites  re- 

.   fus'd. 
With  furies  and  nocturnal  orgies  fir'd, 
At  length  against  his  sacred  life  conspir'd. 
Whom  ev'n  the  savage  beasts  had  spar'd, 

they  kiU'd, 
And  strew'd  his  mangled  limbs  about  the 

field. 


Then,  when  his  head,  from  his  fair  shonlden 

torn,  760 

Wash'd  by  the  waters,  was  on  Hebrus  borne, 
Ev'n  then  his  ti-embling  tongue  invok'd  his 

bride; 
With  his  last  voice,  *  Euiydice,'  he  cried. 
*  Eurydice,'  the  rocks  and  river  banks  re- 
plied." 
This  answer  Proteus  gave;  nor  more  he 

said. 
But  in  the  billows  plun^dhis  hoary  head; 
And,  where  he  leap'd,  Uie  waves  in  circles 

widely  spread. 
The  nymph  retum'd,  her  drooping  son  to 

cheer. 
And  bade  him  banish  his  superfluous  fear: 
"  For  now,"  said  she,  **  the  cause  is  known, 

from  whence  770 

Thy  woe  succeeded,  and  for  what  offense. 
The  nymphs,  companions  of  th'  unhappy 

maid, 
This  punishment  upon  thy  crimes  have  laid; 
And  sent  a  plague  among  thy  thriving  bees. 
With    vows   and    suppliant   pray'rs  their 

pow'rs  appease: 
The  soft  Napeean  race  will  soon  repent 
Their  anger,  and  remit  the  punishment. 
The  secret  in  an  easy  method  lies: 
Select  four  brawny  bulls  for  sacrifice, 
Which  on  Lycseus  graze  without  a  guide;  7S0 
Add  four  fair  )ieifers  yet  in  yoke  untried. 
For  these,  four  altars  iu  their  temple  rear, 
And  then  adore  the  woodland  pow'rs  with 

pray'r. 
From  the  slain  victims  pour  the  streaming 

blood. 
And  leave  their  bodies  in  the  shady  wood: 
Nine    mornings    thence,    Lethsean    poppy 

bring, 
T'  appease  the  manes  of  the  poets'  king; 
And,  to  propitiate  his  offended  bride, 
A  fatted  calf  and  a  black  ewe  provide. 
This  finish'd,  to  the  former  woods  repair.'"! 
His  mother's  precepts  he  performs  with  I 

care;  ^  791  | 

The  temple  visits,  and  adores  with  pray'r;  J 
Four  altars  raises;  from  his  herd  he  culls, 
For  slaughter,  four  the  fairest  of  his  bulls: 
Four  heSers  from  his  female  store  he  took, 
All  fair,  and  all  unknowing  of  the  joke. 
Nine  mornings  thence,  with  sacrifice  and 

pray'rs. 
The  pow'rs  aton'd,  he  to  the  grove  repairs- 
Behold  a  prodigy  1  for,  from  within 
The  broken  bowels  and  the  bloated  skin,  Boo 
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A  buzzing  noise  of  bees  his  ears  alarms: 
Straight  issue  thro'  the  sides  assembling 

swarms. 
Dark  as  a  cloud,  thej  make  a  wheeling 

fligbt, 
Then   on  a  neighboring  tree,  descending, 

light: 
Like  a  large  cluster  of  black  grapes  they 

show. 
And   make  a  large  dependence  from  the 

bough. 
Thus  have  I  sung  of  fields,  and  flocks,  and 

trees. 
And  of  the  waxen  work  of  lab'ring  bees; 
While  mighty  Csesar,  thund'ring  from  afar. 
Seeks  on  Euphrates'  banks  the  spoils  of  war; 
With  conqn  ring  arms  asserts  his  country's 

cause,  811 

With  arts  of  peace  the  willing  people  draws; 
On  the  glad  earth  the  Golden  Age  renews. 
And  his  great  father's  path  to  heav'n  pur- 
sues; 
While  I  at  Naples  pass  my  peaceful  days, 
Affecting  studies  of  less  noisy  praise; 
And,  bold  thro'  youth,  beneath  the  beeohen 

shade, 
The  lays  of  shepherds,  and  their  loyes,  have 

play'd. 


iENEIS 


TO  THE 

MOST  HONORABLE 

JOHN,    LORD    MARQUIS    OF 

NORMANBY 

EARL   OF    MULGRAVE,   &C. 

AND    KNIGHT    OF  THE    MOST  NOBLE    ORDER 
OF  THE  GARTER 

A  HEROIC  poem,  trul^  such,  is  undoubtedly 
the  greatest  work  which  the  soul  of  man  is 
capable  to  perform.  The  design  of  it  is  to 
form  the  mind  to  heroic  virtue  by  example. 
'T  is  conyey'd  in  verse,  that  it  may  delight, 
while  it  instructs:  the  action  of  it  is  always 
one,  entire,  and  great.  The  least  and  most 
trivial  episodes,  or  underactions,  which  are 
interwoven  in  it,  are  parts  either  necessary 
or  convenient  to  carry  on  the  main  design; 
either  so  necessary,  that,  without  them,  the 
poem  must  be  imperfect,  or  so  convenient, 
that  no  others  can  be  imagin'd  more  suitable 


to  the  place  in  which  they  are.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  left  void  in  a  firm  building; 
even  the  cavities  ousht  not  to  be  fiU'd  with 
rubbish,  (which  is  of  a  perishable  kind,  de- 
structive to  the  strength,)  but  with  brick 
or  stone,  tho'  of  less  pieces,  yet  of  the  same 
nature,  and  fitted  to  the  crannies.  Even  the 
least  portions  of  them  must  be  of  the  epic 
kind:  all  things  must  be  grave,  majestic^, 
and  sublime;  nothing  of  a  foreign  nature, 
like  the  trifling  novels  which  Ariosto  and 
others  have  inserted  in  their  poems;  by 
which  the  reader  is  misled  into  another 
sort  of  pleasure,  opposite  to  that  which  is 
design'd  in  an  epic  poem.  One  raises  the 
soul,  and  hardens  it  to  virtue;  the  other 
softens  it  again,  and  unbends  it  into  vice. 
One  conduces  to  the  poet's  aim,  the  com- 
pleting of  his  work,  which  he  is  driving  on, 
htborin?  and  hast'ning  in  every  line;  the 
other  slackens  his  pace,  diverts  him  from 
his  way,  and  locks  him  up,  like  a  knight- 
errant,  in  an  enchanted  castle,  when  he 
should  be  pursuing  his  first  adventure. 
Statins,  as  Bossu  has  well  observ'd,  was 
ambitious  of  trying  his  strength  witii  his 
master  Virgil,  as  Viml  had  before  tried 
his  with  Homer.  The  Grecian  gave  the  two 
Romans  an  example,  in  the  games  which 
were  celebrated  at  the  funerals  of  Pa- 
troclus.  Virgil  imitated  the  invention  of 
Homer,  but  chang'd  the  sports.  But  both 
the  Greek  and  Latin  poet  took  their  occa- 
sions from  the  subject;  tho',  to  confess  the 
truth,  they  were  both  ornamental,  or  at  best 
convenient  parts  of  it,  rather  than  of  ne- 
cessity arising  from  it.  Statins,  who,  thro' 
his  whole  poem,  is  noted  for  want  of  con- 
duct and  judgment,  instead  of  staying,  as  he 
might  have  done,  for  the  death  of  Capaneus, 
Hippomedon,  Tydeus,  or  some  other  of  his 
seven  champions,  (who  are  heroes  all  alike,) 
or  more  properly  for  the  tragical  end  of 
the  two  brothers,  whose  exequies  the  next 
successor  had  leisure  to  perform  when  the 
siege  was  rais'd,  and  in  the  interval  betwixt 
the  poet's  first  'action  and  his  second,  went 
out  of  his  way,  as  it  were  on  prepense 
malice,  to  commit  a  fault.  For  he  took  his 
opportunity  to  kill  a  royal  infant  by  ihe 
means  of  a  serpent  (that  author  of  all  evil), 
to  make  way  for  those  funeral  honors  which 
he  intended  for  him.  Now  if  this  innocent 
had  been  of  any  relation  to  his  Thehais ; 
if  he  had  either  farther'd  or  hinder'd  the 
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taking  of  the  towli;  the  poet  might  have 
foona  some  sorry  ezonse  at  least  for  de- 
taining the  reader  from  the  promis'd  siege. 
On  these  terms,  this  Capaneus  of  a  poet 
ingag'd  his  two  immortal  predecessors;  and 
his  success  was  answerable  to  his  enterprise. 
If  this  economy  must  be  observed  m  the 
minutest  parts  of  an  epic  poem,  which,  to  a 
common  reader,  seem  to  he  detach'd  from 
the  body,  and  almost  independent  of  it;  what 
soul,  tho'  sent  into  the  world  with  great 
adyantages  of  nature,  cultiyated  with  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences,  oonyersant  with 
histories  of  the  dead,  and  enrich'd  with 
observations  on  the  living,  can  be  sufficient 
to  inform  the  whole  body  of  so  great  a 
work  ?  I  touch  here  but  transiently,  with- 
out any  strict  method,  on  some  few  of 
those  many  rules  of  imitating  nature  which 
Aristotle  drew  from  Homer's  Iliads  and 
OdysseSj  and  which  he  fitted  to  the  drama; 
f  oniishing  himself  also  with  observations 
from  the  practice  of  the  theater  when  it 
flourish'd  under  ^schylus,  Euripides,  and 
Sophocles:  for  the  ori^nal  of  the  staee  was 
from  the  epic  poem,  rf arration,  doubtless, 
preceded  acting,  and  gave  laws  to  it;  what 
at  first  was  told  artf uUy,  was,  in  process  of 
time,  represented  gracefully  to  the  sight 
and  hearing.  Those  episodes  of  Homer 
which  were  proper  for  the  stage,  the  poets 
amplified  each  mto  an  action;  out  of  his 
limbs  they  form*d  their  bodies;  what  he  had 
contracted,  they  enlarged;  out  of  one  Her- 
cules were  made  infinite  of  pigmies,  yet  all 
endued  with  human  souls;  for  from  him, 
their  great  creator,  they  have  each  of  them 
the  divinas  particulam  aura.  They  flowed 
from  him  at  first,  and  are  at  last  resolv'd 
into  him.  Kor  were  they  only  animated  by 
him,  but  their  measure  and  symmetry  was 
owing  to  him.  His  one,  entire,  and  great 
action  was  copied  by  them  according  to  the 
proportions  of  the  drama.  If  he  finish'd  his 
orb  within  the  year,  it  sufficed  to  teach  them, 
that  their  action  being  less,  and  being  also 
less  diversified  with  incidents,  their  orb,  of 
conseqaence,  must  be  circumscribed  in  a  less 
compass,  which  they  reduc'd  within  the 
limits  either  of  a  natural  or  an  artificial 
day;  so  that,  as  he  taueht  them  to  amplify 
what  he  had  shortened,  by  the  same  rule, 
applied  the  contrary  way,  he  taueht  them  to 
shorten  what  he  had  amplified.  Tragedy  is 
the  miniature  of  human  life;  an  epic  poem 


is  the  draught  at  length.  Here^  my  Lord,  I 
must  contract  also;  for,  before  I  was  aware, 
I  was  almost  running  into  a  long  digression, 
to  prove  that  there  is  no  such  absolute 
necessity  that  the  time  of  a  stage  action 
should  so  strictly  be  confin'd  to  twenty-four 
hours  as  never  to  exceed  them,  for  which 
Aristotle  contends,  and  the  Grecian  stage 
has  practiced.  Some  longer  space,  on  some 
occasions,  I  think,  may  be  allow'd,  espe- 
cially for  the  English  theater,  which  re- 
quires more  variety  of  incidents  ihan  the 
French.  Comeille  himself,  after  long  prac- 
tice, was  inclin'd  to  think  that  the  time 
allotted  by  the  ancients  was  too  short  to 
raise  and  finish  a  great  action:  and  better 
a  mechanic  rule  were  stretch'd  or  broken, 
than  a  great  beauty  were  omitted.  To  raise, 
and  afterwards  to  calm  the  passions;  to 
purge  the  soul  from  pride,  by  the  examples 
of  human  miseries,  which  befall  the  great- 
est; in  few  words,  to  expel  arrogance,  and 
introduce  compassion,  are  the  great  effects 
of  tragedy;  great,  I  must  confess,  if  they 
were  tdtogether  as  true  as  they  are  pomp- 
ous. But  are  habits  to  be  introduc'd  at  three 
hours'  warning?  Are  radical  diseases  so 
suddenly  remov'd?  A  mountebank  may 
promise  such  a  cure,  but  a  skilful  physidan 
will  not  undertake  it.  An  epic  poem  is  not 
m  so  much  haste:  it  works  leisurely;  the 
changes  which  it  makes  are  slow;  but  the 
cure  IS  likely  to  be  more  perfect.  Ilie  effects 
of  tragedy,  as  I  said,  are  too  violent  to  be 
lasting,  if  it  be  answered  that,  for  this 
reason,  tragedies  are  often  to  be  seen,  and 
the  dose  to  be  repeated,  this  is  tacitly  to 
confess  that  there  is  more  virtue  in  one 
heroic  poem  than  in  many  tragedies.  A  man 
is  humbled  one  day,  and  his  pride  returns 
the  next.  Chvmical  medicines  are  observ'd 
to  relieve  oft  ner  than  to  cure;  for  't  is  the 
nature  of  spirits  to  make  swift  impressions, 
but  not  deep.  Galenical  decoctions,  to  which 
I  may  properly  compare  an  epic  poem,  have 
more  of  body  in  them;  they  work  by  theii 
substance  and  their  weight.  It  is  one  reason 
of  Aristotle's  to  prove  that  tragedy  is  the 
more  noble,  because  it  turns  in  a  shorter 
compass;  the  whole  action  being  circum- 
scrib'd  within  the  space  of  four-and-twenty 
hours.  He  might  prove  as  well  that  a  mush- 
room is  to  be  preferr'd  before  a  peach,  be- 
cause it  shoots  up  in  the  compass  of  a  night 
A  chariot  may  be  driven  round  the  pular 
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in  less  spaoe  than  a  large  maohine,  because 
the  bulk  is  not  so  great.  Is  the  Moon  a 
more  noble  planet  tbm  Saturn,  because  she 
makes  her  reTolution  in  less  than  thirty 
days,  and  he  in  little  less  than  thirty  years  ? 
Both  their  orbs  are  in  proportion  to  their 
several  magnitudes;  and  consequently  the 

auickness  or  slowness  of  their  motion,  and 
be  time  of  their  circumvolutions,  is  no 
argument  of  the  greater  or  less  perfec- 
tion. And,  besides,  what  virtue  is  there  in 
a  tragedy  which  is  not  contained  in  an  epic 
poem,  where  pride  is  humbled,  virtue  re- 
warded, and  vice  punish'd;  and  those  more 
am]dy  treated  than  the  narrowness  of  the 
drama  can  admit  ?  The  shinine  quality  of 
an  epic  hero,  his  magnanimity,  his  constancy, 
his  patience,  his  piety,  or  whatever  char- 
acteristical  virtue  nispoet  gives  him,  raises 
first  our  admiration.  We  are  naturally  prone 
to  imitate  what  we  admire;  and  frequent 
acts  produce  a  habit.  If  the  hero's  chief 
quality  be  vicious,  as,  for  example,  the 
eholer  and  obstinate  desire  of  vengeance  in 
Achilles,  yet  the  moral  is  instructive:  and, 
besides,  we  are  informed  in  the  very  pro- 
position of  the  Iliads  that  this  anger  was 
pernicious;  that  it  brought  a  thousand  ills  on 
the  Grecian  camp.  The  courage  of  Achilles 
is  propos'd  to  imitation,  not  his  pride  and 
diaobeiiience  to  hh  general,  nor  his  brutal 
eruelty  to  his  dead  enemy,  nor  the  selling 
his  body  to  his  father.  We  abhor  these 
actions  while  we  read  them;  and  what  we 
abhor  we  never  imitate.  The  poet  only 
shews  them,  like  rocks  or  quicksands,  to  be 
shunn'd. 

By  this  example  the  critics  have  con- 
cluded that  it  is  not  necessary  the  manners 
of  the  hero  should  be  virtuous.  They  are 
poetically  good,  if  they  are  of  a  piece: 
tho',  where  a  character  of  perfect  virtue  is 
set  before  us,  'tis  more  lovely;  for  there 
the  whole  hero  is  to  be  imitated.  This  is 
the  ^neas  of  our  author;  this  is  that  idea 
of  perfection  in  an  epic  poem  which  paint- 
ers and  statuaries  have  only  in  their  minds, 
and  which  no  hands  are  able  to  express. 
These  are  the  beauties  of  a  god  in  a  human 
body.  When  the  picture  of  Achilles  is 
drawn  in  tragedy,  he  is  taken  with  those 
warts,  and  moles,  and  hard  features,  by 
those  who  represent  him  on  the  stage,  or  he 
is  no  more  Achilles;  for  his  creator.  Homer, 
has  so  describ'd  him.    Yet  even  thus  he 


appears  a  perfect  hero,  tho'  an  imperfect 
character  of  virtue.  Horace  paints  him 
after  Homer,  and  delivers  him  to  be  copied 
on  the  stage  with  all  those  imperfections. 
Therefore  they  are  either  not  faults  in  a  he- 
roic poem,  or  faults  common  to  the  drama. 
After  all,  on  the  whole  merits  of  the  cause, 
it  must  be  acknowledg'd  that  the  epic  poem 
is  more  for  the  manners,  and  trs^^y  for 
the  passions.  The  passions,  as  I  luive  said, 
are  violent;  and  acute  distempers  require 
medicines  of  a  strong  and  speedy  operation. 
Ill  habits  of  the  mind  are  like  chronical 
diseases,  to  be  corrected  bv  degrees,  and 
cur'd  by  alteratives;  wherem,  tho'  purges 
are  sometimes  necessary,  vet  diet,  good  air, 
and  moderate  exercise  have  the  greatest 
part.  The  matter  being  thus  stated  it  will 
appear  that  both  sorts  of  poetry  are  of  use 
for  their  proper  ends,  llie  stage  is  more 
active;  the  epic  poem  works  at  greater 
leisure,  vet  is  active  too,  when  need  re- 
anires;  for  dialogue  is  imitated  by  the 
drama  from  the  more  active  parts  of  it. 
One  puts  off  a  fit,  like  the  quinquinay  and 
relieves  us  only  for  a  time;  liie  other  roots 
out  the  distemper,  and  gives  a  healthful 
habit.  The  sun  enlightens  and  cheers  us, 
dispels  foffs,  and  warms  the  ground  with 
his  daily  oeams;  but  the  com  is  sow'd, 
increases,  is  ripen'd,  and  is  reap'd  for  use 
in  process  of  time,  and  in  its  proper  season. 
I  proceed  from  the  greatness  of  the  action 
to  the  dignity  of  the  actors;  I  mean  to 
the  persons  employ'd  in  both  poems.  There 
likewise  tragedy  will  be  seen  to  borrow 
from  the  epopee;  and  that  which  borrows 
is  always  of  less  dignity,  because  it  has 
not  of  its  own.  A  subject,  't  is  true,  may 
lend  to  his  sovereign;  but  the  act  of  bor- 
rowing makes  the  king  inferior,  because 
he  wants,  and  the  subject  supplies.  And 
suppose  the  persons  of  the  drama  wholly 
fabulous,  or  of  the  ]^t's  invention,  yet 
heroic  poetry  gave  him  the  examples  of 
that  invention,  becaase  it  was  first,  and 
Homer  the  common  father  of  the  stage.  I 
know  not  of  any  one  advantage  which  trag- 
edj  can  boast  above  heroic  poetry,  but  that 
it  is  represented  to  the  view,  as  well  as 
read,  and  instructs  in  the  closet,  as  well  as 
on  the  theater.  This  is  an  uncontended  excel- 
lence, and  a  chief  branch  of  its  prerogative; 
yet  I  may  be  aUoVd  to  say,  without  par- 
tiality, that  herein  the  aetors  share  the  poet's 
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praise.  Your  Lordship  knows  some  modem 
tragedies  which  are  beautiful  on  the  stage, 
and  yet  I  am  confident  you  would  not  read 
them.  Trjphon  the  stationer  complains 
they  are  seldom  ask'd  for  in  his  shop.  The 
poet  who  flourish'd  in  the  scene  is  damn'd 
in  the  ruelle  ;  nay  more,  he  is  not  esteem'd 
a  good  poet  by  those  who  see  and  hear  his 
extravagances  with  delight.  They  are  a 
sort  of  stately  fustian,  and  lofty  childishness. 
Nothing  but  nature  can  give  a  sincere  plea- 
sure; where  that  is  not  imitated,  'tis  gro- 
tesque painting;  the  fine  woman  ends  in  a 
fish's  taU. 

I  might  also  add  that  many  things  which 
not  only  please,  but  are  real  beauties  in  the 
reading,  would  appear  absurd  upon  the 
stag^;  and  those  not  only  the  speciosa  mira- 
cula,  as  Horace  calls  them,  of  transforma- 
tions, of  Scylla,  Antiphates,  and  the  Lses- 
trygons,  which  cannot  be  represented  even 
in  operas;  but  the  prowess  of  Achilles  or 
^neas  would  appear  ridiculous  in  our  dwarf 
heroes  of  the  theater.  We  can  believe 
they  routed  armies,  in  Homer  or  in  Virgil; 
but  ne  Hercules  contra  duos  in  the  drama. 
I  forbear  to  instance  in  many  things  which 
the  stage  cannot,  or  ou^ht  not  to  represent; 
for  I  have  said  already  more  than  I  in- 
tended on  this  subject,  and  should  fear  it 
might  be  tum'd  against  me,  that  I  plead  for 
the  preeminence  of  epic  poetry  because  I 
have  taken  some  pains  in  translating  Vii^il, 
if  this  were  the  mrst  time  that  I  haid  deliv- 
er'd  my  opinion  in  this  dispute.  But  I  have 
more  than  once  already  maintain'd  the  rights 
of  my  two  masters  against  their  rivals  of 
the  scene,  even  while  I  wrote  trag^edies  my- 
self, and  had  no  thoughts  of  this  present 
undertaking.  I  submit  my  opinion  to  your 
judgment,  who  are  better  qualified  than 
any  man  I  know  to  decide  this  controversy. 
You  come,  my  Lord,  instructed  in  the  cause, 
and  needed  not  that  I  should  open  it.  Your 
Essay  of  Poetry,  which  was  publish'd  with- 
out a  name,  and  of  which  I  was  not  honor'd 
with  the  confidence,  I  read  over  and  over 
with  much  delight,  and  as  much  instruction, 
and,  without  flattering  you,  or  making  my- 
self more  moral  than  I  am,  not  without 
some  envy.  I  was  loth  to  be  inform'd  how 
an  epic  poem  should  be  written,  or  how  a 
tragedy  should  be  oontriv'd  and  manag'd,  in 
better  verse,  and  with  more  judgment,  than 
I  oould  teach  others.    A  native  of  Famaa- 


sus,  and  bred  up  in  the  studies  of  its  f  unda- 


igiv 

tors.  He  is  more  oblig'd  than  he  is  willing 
to  acknowledge;  there  is  a  tincture  of  mal- 
ice  in  his  commendations;  for  where  I  own 
I  am  taught,  I  confess  my  want  of  know- 
ledge. A  judge  upon  the  bench  may,  out 
of  good  nature,  or  at  least  interest,  encour- 
age the  pleadings  of  a  puny  counselor;  but 
he  does  not  willingly  commend  his  brother 
sergeant  at  the  bar,  especially  when  he  oon- 
trob  his  law,  and  exposes  that  ignoranoe 
which  is  made  sacred  by  his  place.  I  gave 
the  unknown  author  his  due  commendation, 
I  must  confess;  but  who  can  answer  for  me 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  poets  who  heard  me 
read  the  poem,  whether  we  should  not  have 
been  better  pleas'd  to  have  seen  our  own 
names  at  the  Dottom  of  the  title-page  ?  Per- 
haps we  commended  it  the  more,  that  we 
might  seem  to  be  above  the  censure.  We 
are  naturally  displeas'd  with  an  unknown 
critic,  as  the  ladies  are  with  the  lampooner, 
because  we  are  bitten  in  the  dark,  and  know 
not  where  to  fasten  our  revenge.  But  great 
excellencies  will  work  their  way  thro'  all 
sorts  of  opposition.  I  applauded  rather  out 
of  decency  than  affection;  and  was  ambi- 
tious, as  some  yet  can  witness,  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  a  man  with  whom  I  had  the 
honor  to  converse,  and  that  almost  daily, 
for  so  many  years  together.  Heaven  knows 
if  I  have  heartily  forgiven  you  this  deceit. 
You  extorted  a  praise  which  I  should  will- 
ingly have  given,  had  I  known  you.  No- 
thing had  been  more  easy  than  to  commend 
a  patron  of  a  long  standing.  The  world 
would  join  with  me,  if  the  encomiums  were 
just;  and,  if  unjust,  would  excuse  a  grateful 
flatterer.  But  to  come  anonymous  upon  me, 
and  force  me  to  commend  you  against  my 
interest,  was  not  altogether  so  fair,  give 
me  leave  to  say,  as  it  was  politic;  for  by 
concealing  your  quality,  you  might  clearly 
understand  how  your  work  succeeded,  and 
that  the  general  approbation  was  given  to 

Jrour  merit,  not  your  tities.  Thus,  like  Apel- 
es,  you  stood  unseen  behind  vour  own 
Venus,  and  received  the  praises  ot  the  pass- 
ing multitude;  the  work  was  commended, 
not  the  author;  and  I  doubt  not  this  was 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  adventures  of  your 
life. 
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I  haye  detain'd  your  Lozdahip  longer  than 
I  intended  in  this  dispute  of  preference  be- 
twixt the  epio  poem  and  the  drama,  and  yet 
have  not  formally  answer'd  any  of  the  argu- 
ments which  are  brought  by  Aristotle  on 
the  other  side,  and  set  in  the  fairest  li^ht 
by  Dacier.    But  I  suppose,  without  lookmg 
on  the  book,  I  may  have  touched  on  some 
of  the  obiectioDs;  for,  in  this  address  to 
your  Lordship,  I  design  not  a  treatise  of 
heroic  poetry,  but  write  in  a  loose  epistolary 
way,  somewhat  tending  to  that  subject, 
after  the  example  of  Horace,  in  his  First 
Epistle  of  the  Second  Book,  to  Augustus 
Cesar,  and  of  that  to  the  Pisos,  which  we 
call  his  Art  of  Poetry  ;  in  both  of  which  he 
observes  no  method  that  I  can  trace,  what- 
ever Scaliger  the  Father  or  Heinsius  may 
have  seen,  or  rather  think  they  had  seen. 
I  have  taken  up,  laid  down,  and  resum'd  as 
often  as  I  pleas'd,  the  same  subject;  and 
this  loose  proceeding  I  shall  use  thro'  all 
this  prefatory  dedication.    Tet  all  this  while 
I  have  been  sailing  with  some  side  wind  or 
other  toward  the  point  I  proposed  in  the 
beginning,  the  greatness  and  excellency  of 
an  heroic  poem,  with  some  of  the  difficulties 
which  attend  that  work.    The  comparison, 
therefore,  which  I  made  betwixt  the  epopee 
and  the  tragedy  was  not  altogether  a  digres- 
sion; for  'tis  concluded  on  all  hands  that 
bhey  are  both  the  masterpieces  of  human  wit. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  may  be  bold  to  draw 
;his  corollary  from  what  has  been  already 
said,  that  the  file  of  heroic  poets  is  very 
ihort;  all  are  not  such  who  nave  assum'd 
iiat  lofty  title  in  ancient  or  modem  ag^s, 
►r  have  been  so  esteemed  by  their  partial 
tnd  ignorant  admirers. 

There  have  been  but  one  great  Ilias,  and 
oe  ^neis,  in  so  many  ages.  The  next, 
nt  the  ne^t  with  a  long  interval  betwixt, 
rsLS  the  Jerusalem :  I  mean  not  so  much  in 
Istanee  of  time,  as  in  excellency.  After 
bese  three  are  enter'd,  some  Lord  Cham- 
ex*lain  should  be  appointed,  some  critic  of 
atbortty  should  be  set  before  the  door,  to 
eep  out  a  crowd  of  little  poets,  who  press 
>T'  admission,  and  are  not  of  quality.  Mffi- 
foB  would  be  deaf'ning  your  Lordship's 
LTS  vrith  his 

Jf^ortunam  Priami  earUabo,  et  nobiU  bellum  — 

^^pe   fustian,  as  Horace  would  teU  you 
om  behind,  without  pressing  forward,  and 


more  smoke  than  fire.  Pulci,  Boiardo,  and 
Ariosto  would  cry  out:  «  Make  room  for  the 
Italian  poets,  the  descendants  of  Virgil  in 
a  right  line."  Father  Le  Moyne,  with  his 
Saint  Louis  ;  and  Scud^ry  wiw  his  A  laric : 
"  for  a  godly  king  and  a  Grothic  conqueror; " 
and  Chapelain  would  take  it  ill  that  his 
Maid  should  be  refus'd  a  place  with  Helen 
and  Lavinia.  Spenser  has  a  better  plea  for 
his  Fairy  Queen^  had  his  action  been  finish'd, 
or  had  been  one;  and  Milton,  if  the  Devil 
had  not  been  his  hero,  instead  of  Adam;  if 
the  giant  had  not  foil'd  the  knight,  and 
driven  him  out  of  his  stronghold,  to  wander 
thro'  the  world  with  his  lady  errant;  and 
if  there  had  not  been  more  machining  per- 
sons than  human  in  his  poem.  After  these, 
the  rest  of  our  Englisn  poets  shall  not  be 
mention'd.  I  have  that  honor  for  them 
which  I  ought  to  have;  but,  if  they  are 
worthies,  they  are  not  to  be  rank'd  amongst 
the  three  whom  I  have  nam'd,  and  who  are 
establish'd  in  their  reputation.  <^. 

Before  I  quitted  the  comparison  betwixt 
epic  poetry  and  tragedy,  I  should  have  ac- 
quainted my  judge  with  one  advantage  of 
the  former  over  the  latter,  which  I  now  cas- 
ually remember  out  of  the  preface  of  Segrais 
before  his  translation  of  the  jEneis,  or  out 
of  Bossu,  no  matter  which.  The  style  of 
the  heroic  poem  is,  and  ought  to  be,  more 
lofty  than  that  of  the  drama.  The  critic  is 
certainly  in  the  right,  for  the  reason  already 
urg'd;  Uie  work  of  tragedy  is  on  the  pas- 
sions, and  in  dialogue;  both  of  them  abhor 
strong  metaphors,  in  which  the  epopee  de- 
lights. A  poet  cannot  speak  too  plainly  on 
the  stage:  tor  volat  irrevocabile  verbum  ;  the 
sense  is  lost,  if  it  be  not  taken  flying;  but 
what  we  read  alone,  we  have  leisure  to  di^ 
gest.  There  an  author  may  beautify  his 
sense  by  the  boldness  of  his  expression, 
which  if  we  understand  not  fully  at  the  first, 
we  may  dwell  upon  it  till  we  find  the  secret 
force  and  excellence.  That  which  cures  the 
manners  by  alterative  physic,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, must  proceed  by  insensible  degrees; 
but  that  which  purges  the  passions  must  do 
its  business  all  at  once,  or  wholly  fail  of  its 
effect,  at  least  in  the  present  operation,  and 
without  repeated  doses.  We  must  beat  the 
iron  while  'tis  hot,  but  we  may  polish  it  at 
leisure.  Thus,  my  Lord,  you  pay  the  fine 
of  my  forgetfulness;  and  yet  the  merits  of 
both  causes  are  where  they  were,  and  un- 
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decided,  till  you  declare  whether  it  be  more 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind  to  have  their 
manners  in  general  corrected,  or  their  pride 
and  hard-heartedness  removed. 

I  must  now  come  closer  to  my  present 
business,  and  not  think  of  making  more  in- 
rasive  wars  abroad,  when,  like  Hannibal,  I 
am  call'd  back  to  the  defense  of  my  own 
country.  Virgil  is  attacked  by  many  ene- 
mies; he  has  a  whole  confederacy  against 
him;  and  I  must  endeavor  to  defend  mm  as 
well  as  I  am  able.  But  their  principal  ob- 
jections being  against  his  moral,  the  dura- 
tion or  length  of  time  taken  up  in  the  action 
of  the  poem,  and  what  they  have  to  urge 
against  the  manners  of  his  hero,  I  shall 
omit  the  rest  as  mere  cavils  of  gramma- 
rians; at  the  worst,  but  casual  sBps  of  a 
great  man's  pen,  or  inconsiderable  faults 
of  an  admirable  poem,  which  the  author 
had  not  leisure  to  review  before  his  death. 
Macrobius  has  answer'd  what  the  ancients 
could  urge  against  him;  and  some  things 
I  have  lately  read  in  Tanneguy  le  Ffevre, 
Valois,  and  another  whom  I  name  not, 
which  are  scarce  worth  answering.  They 
begin  with  the  moral  of  his  poem,  which  I 
have  elsewhere  confess'd,  hud  still  must 
own,  not  to  be  so  noble  as  that  of  Homer. 
But  let  both  be  fairly  stated;  and,  without 
contradicting  my  first  opinion,  I  can  shew 
that  Virgil's  was  as  useful  to  the  Romans 
of  his  age,  as  Homer's  was  to  the  Grecians 
of  his,  in  what  time  soever  he  may  be  sup- 
pos'd  to  have  liv'd  and  flourish'd.  Homer's 
moral  was  to  urge  the  necessity  of  union, 
and  of  a  good  understanding  betwixt  con- 
federate states  and  princes  engag'd  in  a  war 
with  a  mighty  monarch;  as  fdso  of  dis- 
cipline in  an  army,  and  obedience  in  the 
several  chiefs  to  the  supreme  commander 
of  the  joint  forces.  To  inculcate  this,  he 
sets  forth  the  ruinous  effects  of  discord  in 
the  camp  of  those  allies,  occasion'd  by  the 
quarrel  oetwizt  the  general  and  one  of  the 
next  in  office  under  him.  Agamenmon 
gives  the  provocation,  and  Achilles  resents 
the  injury.  Both  parties  are  faulty  in  the 
quarrel,  and  accordingly  they  are  both  pun- 
ish'd:  the  aegressor  is  foro'd  to  sue  for 
peace  to  his  inferior  on  dishonorable  condi- 
tions; the  deserter  refuses  the  satisfaction 
offer'd,  and  his  obstinacy  costs  him  his  best 
friend.  This  works  the  natural  effect  of 
choler,  and  turns  his  rage  against  him  by 


whom  he  was  last  affronted,  and  moat  sen- 
sibly. The  greater  anger  expels  the  leu; 
but  his  character  is  still  preserr'd.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  Grecian  armv  receives  Ion 
on  loss,  and  is  half  destro/d  by  a  pestilence 
into  the  bargain: 

Qmcquid  delirarU  reges,  pUctuntttr  AddvL 

As  the  poet,  in  the  first  part  of  the  ex- 
ample, had  shewn  the  bad  effects  of  dis- 
cord, so,  after  the  reconcilement,  he  gives 
the  good  effects  of  unity;  for  Hector  is 
slain,  and  then  Troy  must  ^11.  By  this  'tis 
probable  that  Homer  liv'd  when  the  Median 
monarchy  was  grown  formidable  to  the 
Grecians,  and  that  the  joint  endeavors  of 
his  coimtrymen  were  little  enough  to  pie- 
serve  their  conunon  freedom  from  an  en- 
croaching enemy.  Such  was  his  moral,  which 
aU  critics  have  allow'd  to  be  more  noble 
than  that  of  Virgil,  tho'  not  adapted  to  the 
times  in  which  the  Roman  poet  liv'd.  Had 
Virgil  flourish'd  in  the  age  of  Ennius,  aad 
address'd  to  Scipio,  he  had  probably  taken 
the  same  moral,  or  some  other  not  unlike 
it.  For  then  the  Romans  wero  in  as  much 
dan^r  from  the  Carthaginian  common- 
wealth as  the  Grecians  wero  from  the  Assy- 
rian or  Median  monarohy.  But  we  are  to 
consider  him  as  writing  his  poem  in  a  time 
when  the  old  form  of  government  was  sub- 
verted, and  a  new  one  just  establish'd  bj 
Octavius  CflBsar,  in  effect  by  f oroe  of  arms, 
but  seemingly  by  the  consent  of  the  Roman 
people.  The  commonwealth  had  receiv'd 
a  deadly  wound  in  the  former  civil  wan 
betwixt  Marius  and  SyUa.  The  commons, 
while  the  first  prevail'd,  bad  almost  shaken 
off  the  yoke  of  the  nobility;  and  Marios 
and  Cinna,  like  the  captains  of  the  mob, 
under  the  specious  protense  of  the  public 
good,  and  of  doing  justice  on  the  oppressors 
of  their  liberty,  reveng'd  themselves,  with- 
out form  of  law,  on  their  private  enemies. 
Sylla,  in  lus  turn,  proscribed  the  heads  of 
the  adverse  party:  he  too  had  nothing  but 
liberty  and  reformation  in  his  mouth;  for 
the  cause  of  religion  is  but  a  modern  mo- 
tive to  rebellion,  invented  by  the  Christian 
priesthood,  refining  on  the  h^then.  SyllSt 
to  be  sure,  meant  no  more  good  to  the  Bo- 
man  people  than  Marius  before  him,  what- 
ever he  declar'd;  but  sacrific'd  the  lives 
and  took  the  estates  of  all  his  enemies,  to 
gratify  those  who  brought  him  into  power. 
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Such  was  the  reformatioii  of  the  govern- 
meat  by  both  parties.  The  senate  and  the 
eommoiis  weie  the  two  bases  on  which  it 
Btood,  and  the  two  champions  of  either  fac- 
tion each  destroy'd  the  foundations  of  the 
other  side;  so  the  fabric,  of  consequence, 
must  fall  betwixt  them,  and  tyranny  must 
be  built  upon  their  ruins.  This  comes  of 
iltering  fundamental  laws  and  constitu- 
tions; like  him,  who,  being  in  good  health, 
lodg'd  himself  in  a  physician's  house,  and 
iras  oveipersuaded  by  his  landlord  to  take 
physic,  of  which  he  cQed,  for  the  benefit  of 
iis  doctor.  Siavo  ben  ;  (was  written  on  his 
nonnment,)  ma,  per  star  meglio,  sto  qui. 

After  the  death  of  those  two  usurpers, 
he  commonwealth  seem*d  to  recover,  and 
leld  up  its  head  for  a  little  time.  But  it  was 
ill  the  while  in  a  deep  consumption,  which  is 
I  flattering  disease.  Pompey,  Crassus,  and 
^sesar  had  found  the  sweets  of  arbitrary 
N)wer;  and,  each  being  a  check  to  the 
•ther's  growth,  struck  up  a  false  friend- 
hip  amongst  themselves,  and  divided  the 
government  betwixt  them,  which  none  of 
hem  was  able  to  assume  alone.  These 
rere  the  public-spirited  men  of  their  age; 
hat  is,  patriots  for  their  own  interest.  The 
ommonwealth  look'd  with  a  florid  counte- 
ance  in  their  management,  spread  in  bulk, 
nd  all  the  while  was  wasting  in  the  vitals, 
i^ot  to  trouble  your  Lordship  with  the  repe- 
ition  of  what  you  know:  after  the  death  of 
'rassus,  Pompey  found  himself  outwitted 
y  Csesar,  broke  with  him,  overppwer'd  him 
1  the  senate,  and  caused  many  unjust  de- 
rees  to  pass  against  him.  Csesar,  thus 
ijur'd,  and  unable  to  resist  the  faction  of 
le  nobles,  which  was  now  uppermost,  (for 
e  was  a  Marian,)  had  recourse  to  arms; 
id  his  cause  was  just  against  Pompey,  but 
)t  against  his  country,  whose  constitution 
ight  to  have  been  sacred  to  him,  and  never 
»  have  been  violated  on  the  account  of 
ly  private  wrong.  But  he  prevail*d;  and, 
eav'n  declaring  for  him,  he  became  a  pro- 
dential  monarch,  under  the  title  of  per- 
itual  dictator.  He  being  murther'd  by  his 
m  son,  whom  I  neither  dare  conunend, 
»r  can  justly  blame,  (tho*  Dante,  in  his  /n- 
mo,  has  put  him  and  Cassius,  and  Judas 
cariot  betwixt  them,  into  the  great  devil's 
outh,)  the  commonwealth  popp'd  up  its 
tad  for  the  third  time,  under  Brutus  and 
laainsp  and  then  sunk  for  ever. 


Thus  the  Roman  people  were  grossly 
guU'd,  twice  or  thrice  over,  and  as  often 
enslaved  in  one  century,  and  under  the  same 
pretense  of  reformation.  At  last  the  two 
KMitUes  of  Philippi  gave  the  decisive  stroke 
against  liberty;  and,  not  long  after,  the 
commonwealth  was  tum'd  into  a  monarchy 
by  the  conduct  and  good  fortune  of  Augus- 
tus. Tis  true  that  the  despotic  power 
could  not  have  fallen  into  better  hands  than 
those  of  the  first  and  second  Cesar.  Your 
Lordship  well  knows  what  obligations  Vir- 
gil had  to  the  latter  of  them:  he  saw,  be- 
side, that  the  commonwealth  was  lost  with- 
out resource;  the  heads  of  it  destroy 'd;  the 
senate,  new  molded,  grown  degenerate,  and 
either  bought  off,  or  thrusting  their  own 
necks  into  the  yoke,  out  of  fear  of  being 
forc'd.  Yet  I  may  safely  aCEirm  for  our 
great  author,  (as  men  of  good  sense  are 
generally  honest,)  that  he  was  still  of  repub- 
lican principles  in  heart. 

Secretisque  ptisy  his  (iantemjvra  Caionem. 

1  think  I^need  use  no  other  are^ument  to 
justify  my  opinion,  than  that  of  this  one 
line,  taken  from  the  Eighth  Book  of  the 
jEneis.  If  he  had  not  well  studied  his 
patron's  temper,  it  might  have  ruin'd  him 
with  another  prince.  But  Augustus  was  not 
discontented,  at  least  that  we  can  find,  that 
Cato  was  plac'd,  by  his  own  poet,  in  Elv- 
sium,  and  there  giving  laws  to  the  holy 
souls  who  deserv'd  to  be  separated  from 
the  vulgar  sort  of  good  spirits.  For  his 
conscience  could  not  but  whisper  to  the 
arbitrary  monarch,  that  the  kings  of  Rome 
were  at  first  elective,  and  govem'd  not 
without  a  senate;  that  Romulus  was  no 
hereditary  prince;  and  tho',  after  his  death, 
he  receiv'd  divine  honors  for  the  good  he 
did  on  earth,  yet  he  was  but  a  god  of  their 
own  making;  tliat  the  last  Tarquin  was 
expell'd  justly,  for  overt  acts  of  tyranny 
and  maladministration;  for  such  are  the 
conditions  of  an  elective  kingdom:  and  I 
meddle  not  with  others,  being,  for  my  own 
opinion,  of  Montaigne's  principles,  that  an 
honest  man  ought  to  be  contented  with  that 
form  of  government,  and  with  those  funda- 
mental constitutions  of  it,  which  he  receiv'd 
from  his  ancestors,  and  under  which  himself 
was  bom;  tho'  at  the  same  time  he  con- 
fess'd  freely,  that  if  he  could  have  chosen 
his  place  of  birth,  it  should  have  been  at 
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Venioe;  which,  for  many  reasons,  I  dislike, 
and  am  better  pleas'd  to  have  been  bom  an 
Eiielishman. 

But,  to  return  from  my  long  rambline, 
I  say  that  Virgil,  having  maturely  weigb'd 
the  condition  of  the  times  in  which  he  liv'd; 
that  an  entire  liberty  was  not  to  be  retrieved ; 
that  the  present  settlement  had  the  prospect 
of  a  long  continuance  in  the  same  family, 
or  those  adopted  into  it;  that  he  held  lus 
paternal  estate  from  the  bounty  of  the  con- 
queror, by  whom  he  was  likewise  enrich'd, 
esteem'd,  and  cherish'd;  that  this  con- 
queror, tho'  of  a  bad  kind,  was  the  very  best 
of  it;  that  the  arts  of  peace  flourished  under 
him;  that  all  men  might  be  happy,  if  they 
would  be  quiet;  that,  now  he  was  in  possession 
of  the  whole,  yet  he  shar'd  a  great  part  of 
his  authority  with  the  senate;  that  he  would 
be  chosen  into  the  ancient  ofQces  of  the 
coDunonwealth,  and  rul'd  by  the  power 
which  he  deriv'd  from  them,  and  prorogued 
his  government  from  time  to  time,  stiS,  as 
it  were,  threatening  to  dismiss  himself  from 
public  cares,  which  he  ezercis'd  more  for 
the  common  good  than  for  any  delight  he 
took  in  greatness  —  these  things,  I  say, 
being  considered  by  the  poet,  he  concluded 
it  to  be  the  interest  of  his  country  to  be  so 
govem'd;  to  infuse  an  awful  respect  into 
the  people  towards  such  a  prince;  by  that 
respect  to  confirm  their  obedience  to  him, 
and  by  that  obedience  to  make  them  happy. 
This  was  the  moral  of  his  divine  poem; 
honest  in  the  poet;  honorable  to  the  em- 
peror, whom  he  derives  from  a  divine  ex- 
traction; and  reflecting  part  of  that  honor 
on  the  Roman  people,  whom  he  derives 
also  from  the  Trojans;  and  not  only  profit- 
able, but  necessary,  to  the  prosent  age,  and 
likely  to  be  such  to  their  posterity.  That 
it  was  the  received  opinion  that  the  Komans 
wero  descended  from  the  Trojans,  and  Ju- 
lius Csesar  from  Julus  the  son  of  Mneas, 
was  enough  for  Virgil;  tho*  perhaps  he 
thought  not  so  himself,  or  that  ^neas  ever 
was  m  Italy;  which  Bochartus  manifestly 

5 roves.  And  Homer,  whero  he  says  that 
upiter  hated  the  house  of  Priam,  and  was 
resolv'd  to  transfer  the  kingdom  to  the 
family  of  Mness,  yet  mentions  nothing  of 
his  leading  a  colony  into  a  foreign  country 
and  settling  there.  But  that  the  Romans 
valued  themselves  on  their  Trojan  ancestry 
is  so  undoubted  a  truth  that  I  need  not 


prove  it.  Even  the  seals  which  we  have 
remaining  of  Julius  Cassar,  which  we  know 
to  be  antique,  have  the  star  of  Venus  over 
them,  tho'  they  wero  all  graven  after  his 
death,  as  a  note  that  he  was  deified.  I 
doubt  not  but  it  was  one  reason  why 
Augustus  should  be  so  passionately  con- 
cem'd  for  the  proservation  of  the  ^neis, 
which  its  author  had  condemn'd  to  be  burnt, 
as  an  imperfect  poem,  by  his  last  will  and 
testament;  was  because  it  did  him  a  real 
service,  as  well  as  an  honor;  that  a  work 
shoidd  not  be  lost  whero  his  divine  original 
was  celebrated  in  verse  which  had  the 
character  of  immortality  stamp'd  upon  it 
Neither  wero  the  groat  Roman  families 
which  flourish'd  in  his  time  less  obliged 
by  him  than  the  emperor.  Your  Lordship 
knows  with  what  address  he  makes  mention 
of  them,  as  captains  of  ships,  or  leaders  in 
the  war;  and  even  some  of  Italian  extraction 
are  not  forgotten.  These  are  the  single 
stars  which  aro  sprinkled  thro'  the  ^neis; 
but  there  are  whole  constellations  of  them 
in  the  Fifth  Book.  And  I  could  not  but 
take  notice,  when  I  translated  it,  of  some 
favorite  families  to  which  he  gives  the  vic- 
tory and  awards  the  prizes,  in  the  person  of 
his  hero,  at  the  funeral  games  which  were 
celebrated  in  honor  of  Anchises.  I  insist 
not  on  their  names;  but  am  pleas'd  to  find 
the  Memmii  amongst  them,  deriv'd  from 
Mnestheus,  because  Lucretius  dedicates  to 
one  of  that  family,  a  branch  of  which  de- 
stroy'd  Corinth.  I  likewise  either  found 
or  form'd  an  image  to  myself  of  the  con- 
trary kind;  that  tnose  who  lost  the  prizes 
wero  such  as  had  disoblig'd  the  poet,  or 
were  in  disgrace  with  Augustus,  or  enemies 
to  Msecenas;  and  this  was  the  poetical  re- 
venge he  took.  For  genus  irritabile  vatum, 
as  Horace  says.    When  a  poet  is  throughly 

Srovok'd,  he  will  do  himself  justice,  however 
ear  it  cost  him ;  ardmamque  in  vulnere  ponit. 
1  think  these  are  not  bare  imaginations  of 
my  own,  tho'  I  find  no  trace  of  them  in  the 
conmientators;  but  one  poet  may  judge 
of  another  by  himself.  The  vengeance  we 
defer  is  not  forgotten.  I  hinted  before  that 
the  whole  Roman  people  were  oblig'd  by 
Virgfil,  in  deriving  them  from  Troy;  an 
ancestry  which  they  adf  ected.  We  and  the 
French  are  of  the  same  humor:  they  would 
be  thought  to  descend  from  a  son,  I  think, 
of  Hector;  and  we  would  have  our  Britain 
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both  nam'd  and  planted  by  a  descendant  of 
iCneafl.  Spenser  favors  this  opinion  what 
he  can.  ^s  Prince  Arthnr,  or  whoever  he 
intends  by  him,  is  a  Trojan.  Thus  the  hero 
of  Homer  was  a  Grecian,  of  Virgil  a  Roman, 
of  Tasso  an  Italian. 

I  have  transgressed  my  bomids,  and  gone 
farther  than  the  moral  led  me.  But,  if  your 
Lordship  is  not  tir'd,  I  am  safe  enough. 

Thus  far,  I  think,  my  author  is  defended, 
fiot,  as  Aufl^tus  is  still  shadow'd  in  the 
person  of  Juieas,  (of  which  I  shall  say  more 
when  I  come  to  the  manners  which  the  poet 
gives  his  hero,)  I  must  prepare  that  subject 
by  shewing  how  dezt'rously  he  manafifd 
both  the  prince  and  people,  so  as  to  cus- 
please  neither,  and  to  do  good  to  both; 
which  is  the  part  of  a  wise  and  an  honest 
man,  and  proves  that  it  is  possible  for  a 
courtier  not  to  be  a  knave.  I  shall  con- 
tinue still  to  speak  my  thoughts  like  a  free- 
bom  subject,  as  I  am;  tho'  such  things, 
perhaps,  as  no  Dutch  commentator  could, 
and  1  am  sure  no  Frenchman  durst.  I 
have  already  told  your  Lordship  my  opinion 
of  Vireil,  that  he  was  no  arbitrary  man. 
Oblig'a  he  was  to  his  master  for  his  bounty; 
and  he  repays  him  with  good  counsel,  how 
to  behave  himself  in  his  new  monarchy,  so 
as  to  gain  the  affections  of  his  subjects, 
and  deserve  to  be  cidl'd  the  father  of  his 
eountry.  From  this  consideration  it  is  that 
he  choBe,  for  the  groundwork  of  his  poem, 
sne  empire  destroy'd,  and  another  rais'd 
hrom  the  ruins  of  it.  This  was  just  the 
[larallel.  iBneas  could  not  pretend  to  be 
E^riam's  heir  in  a  lineal  succession;  for 
\nchise8,  the  hero's  father,  was  only  of  the 
lecond  branch  of  the  royal  family;  and 
.lelenus,  a  son  of  Priam,  was  yet  surviving, 
ind  might  lawfullv  claim  before  him.  It 
nay  be  V  irgil  mentions  him  on  that  account. 
*^either  has  he  forgotten  Priamus,  in  the 
Mfth  of  his  JEneUj  the  son  of  Polites, 
oungest  son  to  Priam,  who  was  slain  by 
^yrrhusy  in  the  Second  Book,  ^neas  had 
nly  married  Creiisa,  Priam's  daughter,  and 
y  her  could  have  no  title  while  any  of  the 
[lale  issue  were  remaining.  In  this  case 
de  poet  gave  him  the  next  title,  which  is 
[lat  of  an  elective  king.  The  remaining 
*rojaiis  chose  him  to  lead  them  forth,  and 
ittle  them  in  some  fore^  country.  Ilio- 
eus,  in  his  speech  to  Dido,  calls  him  ex- 
ressly  b j  the  name  of  king.  Our  poet,  who 


all  this  while  had  Augustus  in  his  eye,  had 
no  desire  he  should  seem  to  succeed  by 
any  right  of  inheritance  deriVd  from  Ju- 
lius Ceesar,  (such  a  title  being  but  one  de- 
gree remov'd  from  conquest,)  for  what  was 
mtroduc'd  by  force,  by  force  may  be  re- 
mov'd.  'Twas  better  for  the  people  that 
they  should  give,  than  he  should  take;  since 
that  gift  was  indeed  no  more  at  bottom  than 
a  trust.  Virgil  gives  us  an  example  of  this 
in  the  person  of  Mezentius:  he  govem'd 
arbitrarily;  he  was  expell'd,  and  came  to 
the  deserv'd  end  of  all  tyrants.  Our  author 
shews  us  another  sort  of  kingshin,  in  the 
person  of  Latinus.  He  was  descended  from 
Saturn,  and,  as  I  remember,  in  the  third 
degree.  He  is  describ'd  a  just  and  a  gra- 
cious prince,  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of 
his  people,  always  consulting  with  his  senate 
to  promote  the  common  good.  We  find  him 
at  the  head  of  them,  when  he  enters  into 
the  council  hall,  speaking  first,  but  still 
demanding  their  advice,  and  steering  by  it, 
as  far  as  the  iniquity  of  the  times  would 
suffer  him.  And  this  is  the  proper  charac- 
ter of  a  kine  by  inheritance,  who  is  bom 
a  father  of  his  country,  ^neas,  tho'  he 
married  the  heiress  of  the  crown,  yet 
claim'd  no  title  to  it  during  the  life  of  his 
father-in-law.  Pater  arma  Latinus  habeto, 
&c.,  are  Virgil's  words.  As  for  himself, 
he  was  contented  to  take  care  of  his  coun- 
try gods,  who  were  not  those  of  Latium; 
wherein  our  divine  author  seems  to  relate 
to  the  after-practice  of  the  Romans,  which 
was  to  adopt  the  eods  of  those  they  con- 
quer'd,  or  receiv'd  as  members  of  their 
commonwealth.  Tet,  withal,  he  plainly 
touches  at  the  office  of  the  hi^h-priesthood, 
with  which  Augustus  was  mvested,  and 
which  made  his  person  more  sacred  and 
inviolable  than  even  the  tribunitial  power. 
It  was  not  therefore  for  nothing  that  th& 
most  judicious  of  all  poets  made  that  office 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Panthus  in  the 
Second  Book  of  the  JSneiSf  for  his  hero  to 
succeed  in  it,  and  consequently  for  Augus- 
tus to  enjoy.  I  know  not  that  any  of  the 
commentators  have  taken  notice  of  that 
passage.  If  they  have  not,  I  am  sure  they 
ought;  and  if  they  have,  I  am  not  indebted 
to  them  for  the  observation.  The  words  of 
Virgil  are  very  plain: 

Sacroy  ttiosque  tibi  eommendat  Troja  penates. 
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As  for  Augustus,  or  his  uncle  Julius, 
claiming  by  descent  from  iEneas,  that  title 
is  already  out  of  doors.  Mneas  succeeded 
not,  but  was  elected.  Troy  was  foredoom'd 
to  fall  for  eyer: 

Postquam  res  Asia  Priamique  evertere  regnum 
Immeritum  visum  superis, 

—  .^Ineis,  lib.  iii,  Un.  1. 

Augustus,  't  is  true,  had  once  resoWd  to 
rebuild  that  city,  and  there  to  make  the  seat 
of  empire;  but  Horace  writes  an  ode  on  pur- 
pose to  deter  him  from  that  thought,  deelar- 
mg  the  place  to  be  accurst,  and  that  the 
gods  womd  as  often  destroy  it  as  it  should  be 
rais'd.    Hereupon  the  emperor  laid  aside  a 

Sroject  so  ungrateful  to  the  Roman  people, 
ut  by  this,  my  Lord,  we  may  conclude 
that  he  had  stiU  his  pedigree  in  his  head, 
and  had  an  itch  of  being  thought  a  divine 
king,  if  his  poets  had  not  given  him  better 
counsel. 

I  will  pass  by  many  less  material  objec- 
tions, for  want  of  room  to  answer  them: 
what  follows  next  is  of  great  importance,  if 
the  critics  can  make  out  their  charge;  for 
't  is  level'd  at  the  manners  which  our  poet 
gives  his  hero,  and  which  are  the  same 
which  were  eminently  seen  in  his  Augustus. 
Those  manners  were  piety  to  the  gods  and 
a  dutiful  affection  to  his  father,  love  to  his 
relations,  care  of  his  people,  courage  and 
conduct  in  the  wars,  gratitude  to  those  who 
had  oblig'd  him,  and  justice  in  general  to 
mankind. 

Piety,  as  your  Lordship  sees,  takes  place 
of  all,  as  the  chief  part  of  his  character;  and 
the  word  in  Latin  is  more  full  than  it  can  pos- 
sibly be  expressed  in  any  modern  langua|fe; 
for  there  it  comprehends  not  only  devotion 
to  the  gods,  but  filial  love  and  tender  affection 
to  relations  of  all  sorts.  As  instances  of 
this,  the  deities  of  Troy  and  his  own  Pena- 
tes are  made  the  companions  of  his  flight: 
they  appear  to  him  in  his  voyage,  and  advise 
him;  and  at  last  he  replaces  them  in  Italy, 
their  native  country.  For  his  father,  he 
takes  him  on  his  back;  he  leads  his  little 
son;  his  wife  follows  him;  but,  losing  his 
footsteps  thro'  fear  or  ignorance,  he  goes 
back  into  the  midst  of  his  enemies  to  find 
her,  and  leaves  not  his  pursuit  till  her  ghost 
appears,  to  forbid  his  farther  search.  I  will 
say  nothing  of  his  duty  to  his  father  while  he 
liy'd,  his  sorrow  for  ms  death,  of  the  games 


instituted  in  honor  of  his  memory,  or  seek- 
ing him,  by  his  command,  even  after  death, 
in  the  Elysian  fields.  I  will  not  mention  hia 
tenderness  for  his  son,  which  everywhere 
is  visible  —  of  his  raising  a  tomb  for  Poly- 
dorus,  the  obsequies  for  Misenus,  his  pious 
remembrance  of  Deiphobus,  the  funerals 
of  his  nurse,  his  grief  for  Pallas,  and  his 
revenge  taken  on  \m  murtherer,  whom  other- 
wise, by  his  natural  compassion,  he  had 
forgiven:  and  then  the  poem  had  been  left 
imperfect;  for  we  could  have  had  no  certain 
prospect  of  his  happiness,  while  the  last  obsta- 
cle to  it  was  unremov'd.  Of  the  other  parts 
which  compose  his  character,  as  a  king  or 
as  a  general,  I  need  say  nothing;  the  whole 
jEneis  is  one  continued  instance  of  some  one 
or  other  of  them;  and  where  I  find  any- 
thing of  them  taz'd,  it  shall  sufiQce  me,  as 
briefly  as  I  can,  to  vindicate  my  divine  mas- 
ter to  your  Lordship,  and  by  you  to  the 
reader.  But  herein  oegrais,  in  his  admira- 
ble preface  to  his  transition  of  the  JSneis, 
as  the  author  of  the  Dauphin's  Virgil  justly 
calls  it,  has  prevented  me.  Him  I  follow, 
and  what  I  borrow  from  him,  am  ready 
to  acknowledge  to  him.  For,  impartially^ 
speaking,  the  French  are  as  much  bet- 
ter critics  than  the  English,  as  they  are 
worse  poets.  Thus  we  generally  allow 
that  they  better  understand  the  manage- 
ment of  a  war  than  our  islanders;  but  we 
know  we  are  superior  to  them  in  the  day 
of  battle.  They  value  themselves  on  their 
generals,  we  on  our  soldiers.  But  this  is  not 
the  proper  place  to  decide  that  question,  if 
they  make  it  one.  I  shall  say  perhaps  as 
much  of  other  nations  and  their  poets,  ex- 
cepting only  Tasso;  and  hope  to  make  my 
assertion  good,  which  is  but  doing  justice  to 
my  country;  part  of  which  honor  will  re- 
flect on  your  Lordship,  whose  thoughts  are 
always  just;  your  numbers  harmonious,  your 
words  chosen,  your  expressions  strong  and 
manly,  your  verse  flowing,  and  your  turns 
as  happy  as  they  are  easy.  If  you  would 
set  us  more  copies,  your  example  would 
make  all  precepts  needless.  In  the  mean 
time,  that  little  you  have  written  is  own'd, 
and  that  particularly  by  the  poets,  (who  are 
a  nation  not  over  lavish  of  praise  to  their 
contemporaries,)  as  a  principal  omaiiient  of 
our  language;  but  the  sweetest  essences  are 
always  confin'd  in  the  smallest  glasses. 
When  I  speak  of  your  Lordship^  't  ia  never 
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a  digression,  and  therefore  I  need  beg  no 

fLrdon  for  it;  but  take  up  Segrais  where 
left  him,  and  shall  use  him  less  often  than 
I  have  occasion  for  him;  for  his  preface  is 
a  perfect  piece  of  criticism,  full  and  clear, 
and  digested  into  an  exact  method ;  mine 
ia  loose,  and,  as  I  intended  it,  epistolary. 
Yet  I  dwell  on  many  things  which  he  durst 
not  touch;  for  't  is  dangerous  to  offend  an 
arbitrary  master,  and  every  patron  who  has 
the  power  of  Augustus  has  not  his  clem- 
ency. In  short,  my  Lord,  I  would  not 
translate  him,  because  I  would  bring  you 
somewhat  of  my  own.  His  notes  and  obser- 
vations on  every  book  are  of  the  same  ex- 
cellency; and,  for  the  same  reason,  I  omit 
the  greater  part. 

He  takes  notice  that  Virgil  is  arraign'd 
for  placing  piety  before  valor,  and  making 
that  piety  4he  chief  character  of  his  hero.  I 
have  said  already  from  Bossu,  that  a  poet  is 
not  oblig'd  to  make  his  hero  a  virtuous  man; 
therefore,  neither  Homer  nor  Tasso  are 
to  be  blam'd  for  giving  what  predominant 
quality  they  pleas  d  to  their  first  character. 
But  Virgil,  who  designed  to  form  a  perfect 
prince,  and  would  insinuate  that  Augustus, 
whom  he  calls  ^neas  in  his  poem,  was  truly 
such,  found  himself  oblig*a  to  make  him 
without  blemish,  thoroughly  virtuous;  and 
a  thoroi^h  virtue  both  begins  and  ends  in 
piety.  Tasso,  without  question,  observed 
this  before  me,  and  therefore  split  his  hero 
in  two;  he  gave  Godfrey  piety,  and  Rinaldo 
fortitude,  for  their  chief  qualities  or  man- 
ners. Homer,  who  had  chosen  another 
moral,  makes  both  Agamemnon  and  Achil- 
les vicious;  for  his  design  was  to  instruct 
in  virtue  by  shewing  the  deformity  of  vice. 
I  avoid  repetition  of  that  I  have  said  above. 
What  follows  is  translated  literally  from 
Segrais: 

"  Virgil  had  considered  that  the  greatest 
virtues  of  Augpistus  consisted  in  the  perfect 
art  of  governing  his  people;  which  caus'd 
hun  to  reign  for  more  than  forty  years  in 
great  felicity.  He  considered  that  his  em- 
peror was  valiant,  oivO,  popular,  eloquent, 
politic,  and  religious;  he  has  given  all  these 
qualities  to  iBneas.  But,  knowing  that  piety 
alone  comprehends  the  whole  duty  of  man 
towards  the  gods,  towards  his  country,  and 
towards  his  relations,  he  judg'd  that  this 
ought  to  be  his  first  character,  whom  he 
would  set  for  a  pattern  of  perfection.    In 


reality,  they  who  believe  that  the  praises 
which  arise  from  valor  are  superior  to  those 
which  proceed  from  any  other  virtues,  have 
not  considered  (as  they  ought)  that  valor, 
destitute  of  other  virtues,  cannot  render 
a  man  worthy  of  anv  true  esteem.  That 
quality,  which  signifies  no  more  than  an 
intrepid  courage,  may  >  be  separated  from 
many  others  which  are  good,  and  accom- 
panied with  many  which  are  ill.  A  man 
mav  be  very  valiant,  and  yet  impious  and 
vicious.  But  the  same  cannot  be  said  of 
piety,  which  excludes  all  ill  qualities,  and 
comprehends  even  valor  itself,  with  all 
other  qualities  which  are  good.  Can  we, 
for  example,  give  the  praise  of  valor  to  a 
man  who  shoidd  see  his  gods  prof  an'd,  and 
should  want  the  courage  to  defend  them  ? 
To  a  man  who  should  abandon  his  father, 
or  desert  his  king  in  his  last  necessity  ?  " 

Thus  fer  Segrais,  in  giving  the  prefer- 
ence to  piety  before  valor.  I  will  now  fol- 
low him,  where  he  considers  this  valor,  or 
intrepid  courage,  singly  in  itself;  and  this 
also  Virgil  gives  to  Ins  ^neas,  and  that  in 
a  heroical  degree. 

Having  first  concluded  that  our  poet  did 
for  the  best  in  taking  the  first  character  of 
his  hero  from  that  essential  virtue  on  which 
the  rest  depend,  he  proceeds  to  tell  us  that 
in  the  ten  years'  war  of  Troy  he  was  consid- 
ered as  the  second  champion  of  his  country 
(allowing  Hector  the  first  place) ;  and  this, 
even  by  the  confession  of  Homer,  who  took 
all  occasions  of  setting  up  his  own  country- 
men the  Grecians,  and  of  undervaluing  the 
Trojan  chiefs.  But  Virgil  (whom  Segrais 
forgot  to  cite)  makes  Diomede  give  him  a 
higher  character  for  strength  and  courage. 
His  testimony  is  this,  in  the  Eleventh  Book: 

Stetimus  tela  aspera  contra^ 

Conhdimusque  manus :  experto  credite^  qimntus 
In  ciypeum  assurgat,  quo  turbine  torqueat  hattam. 
Si  duo  pneterea  tcdes  Idcea  tulisaet 
Terra  virosj  ultro  Inachias  venisset  ad  urbes 
Dardanus,  el  versis  lugeret  Grceda/atis. 
Quicquid  apud  durce  ceasatum  est  maenia  7Vo;ee, 
Hectoris  JEneaque  manu  victoria  Oraium 
Hcesitf  et  in  decumum  vestigia  retulit  annum. 
Ambo  animisj  ambo  insignes  prcestantibus  or  mis : 
Hie  pietate  prior. 

I  give  not  here  mv  translation  of  these 
verses,  (tho'  I  think  I  have  not  ill  succeeded 
in  them,)  because  your  Liordship  is  so  great 
a  master  of  the  original  that  I  have  no  reason 
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to  desire  yoa  should  see  Virgil  and  me  so 
near  together.  But  you  may  please,  my 
Lord,  to  take  notice  that  the  Latin  author 
refines  upon  the  Greek,  and  insinuates  that 
Homer  had  done  his  hero  wrong  in  giv- 
ing the  advantaffe  of  the  duel  to  his  own 
countryman;  tho  Diomedes  was  manifestly 
the  second  champion  of  the  Grecians;  and 
Ulysses  preferred  him  before  Ajaz,  when  he 
chose  him  for  the  companion  of  his  nightly 
expedition;  for  he  had  a  headpiece  of  his 
own,  and  wanted  only  the  fortitude  of  an- 
other to  bring  him  off  with  safety,  and  that 
he  might  compass  his  design  with  honor. 

The  French  transktor  thus  proceeds: 
"  They  who  accuse  iGneas  for  want  of  cour> 
age,  either  understand  not  Virgil,  or  have 
read  him  slightly;  otherwise  they  would  not 
raise  an  objection  so  easy  to  be  answered." 
Hereupon  he  gives  so  many  instances  of  the 
hero's  valor,  that  to  repeat  them  after  him 
would  tire  your  Lordship,  and  put  me  to 
the  unnecessary  trouble  of  transcribing  the 
greatest  part  of  the  three  last  jiEneids,  In 
short,  more  could  not  be  expected  from  an 
Amadis,  a  Sir  Lancelot,  or  the  whole  Round 
Table,  than  he  performs.  Proxima  qunque 
metU  gladio,  is  the  perfect  account  oi  a 
knight-errant.  ''  If  it  be  replied,"  continues 
Segprais,  "  that  it  was  not  difBcult  for  him 
to  undertake  and  achieve  such  hardy  enters 
prises,  because  he  wore  enchanted  arms;  that 
accusation,  in  the  first  place,  must  fall  on 
Homer,  ere  it  can  reach  Virgil.''  Achilles 
was  as  well  provided  with  them  as  ^neas, 
tho'  he  was  invulnerable  without  them.  And 
Ariosto,  the  two  Tassos  (Bernardo  and  Tor- 
quato),  even  our  own  Spenser,  in  a  word,  all 
modem  poets,  have  copied  Homer  as  well 
as  Virgil:  he  is  neither  the  first  nor  last,  but 
in  the  midst  of  them;  and  therefore  is  safe, 
if  they  are  so.  **  Who  knows,"  says  Segrais, 
**  but  that  his  fated  armor  was  only  an  alle- 
gorical defense,  and  signified  no  more  than 
tiiat  he  was  under  the  peculiar  protection  of 
the  gods?  —  bom,  as  the  astrologers  will 
tell  us  out  of  Virgil,  (who  was  well  vers'd  in 
the  Chaldffian  mysteries,)  under  the  favor- 
able influence  of  Jupiter,  Venus,  and  the 
Sun."  But  I  insist  not  on  this,  because  I 
know  you  believe  not  there  is  such  an  art; 
tho'  not  only  Horace  and  Persius,  but  Au- 

fustus  himself,  thought  otherwise.   But,  in 
efense  of  Virgil,  I  dare  positively  say  that 
he  has  been  more  cautious  in  this  particular 


than  either  his  predecessor  or  his  descend- 
ants; for  iGneas  was  actually  wounded  in 
the  Twelfth  of  the  ^neis,  tho'  he  had  the 
same  godsmith  to  forge  his  arms  as  had 
AchiUes.  It  seems  he  was  no  warluck,  as 
the  Soots  commonly  call  such  men,  who, 
they  say,  are  iron-free,  or  lead-free.  Tet, 
after  this  experiment  that  his  arms  were 
not  impenetrable,  when  he  was  cur'd  indeed 
by  his  mother's  help,  because  he  was  that 
day  to  conclude  the  war  by  the  death  of 
Tumus,  the  poet  durst  not  carry  the  miracle 
too  far,  and  restore  him  wholly  to  his  former 
vig^r:  he  was  still  too  weak  to  overtake  his 
enemy;  yet  we  see  with  what  courage  he 
attacks  Tumus,  when  he  faces  and  renews 
the  combat.  I  need  say  no  more;  for  Virgil 
defends  himself  without  needing  my  assist- 
ance, and  proves  his  hero  truly  to  deserve 
that  name.  He  was  not  then  a  second-rate 
champion,  as  they  would  have  him  who 
think  fortitude  the  first  virtue  in  a  hero. 
But,  being  beaten  from  this  hold,  they  will 
not  yet  allow  him  to  be  valiant,  because  he 
wept  more  often,  as  they  think,  than  well 
becomes  a  man  of  courage. 

In  the  first  place,  if  tears  are  arguments 
of -cowardice,  what  shall  I  say  of  Homer's 
hero?  Shall  Achilles  pass  for  timorous 
because  he  wept,  and  wept  on  less  occasions 
thaniGneas?  HereinVirgil  must  be  granted 
to  have  excell'd  his  master.  For  once  both 
heroes  are  describ'd  lamenting  their  lost 
loves:  Briseis  was  taken  away  by  force  from 
the  Grecian;  Greiisa  was  lost  for  ever  to  her 
husband.  But  Achilles  went  roaring  along 
the  salt  sea-shore,  and,  like  a  booby,  was 
complaining  to  his  mother,  when  he  should 
have  reveng'd  his  injury  by  arms.  iE^neas 
took  a  nobler  course;  for,  having  secured 
his  father  and  his  son,  he  repeated  all  his 
former  dangers  to  have  found  his  wife,  if 
she  had  been  above  ground.  And  here  your 
Lordship  may  observe  the  address  of  Vir- 
gil: it  was  not  for  nothing  that  this  passage 
was  related  with  all  these  tender  circum- 
stances. iGneas  told  it;  Dido  heard  it 
That  he  had  been  so  affectionate  a  husband 
was  no  ill  argument  to  the  coming  dowager 
that  he  might  prove  as  kind  to  her.  Virgil 
has  a  thousand  secret  beauties,  tho'  I  hare 
not  leisure  to  remark  them. 

Segrais,  on  this  subject  of  a  hero's  shed- 
ding tears,  observes  that  historians  com- 
mend Alexander  for  weeping  when  he  read 
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the  mi^ht^  actions  of  Achilles;  and  Julius 
Csesar  is  likewise  prais'd,  when,  out  of  the 
same  noble  envy,  he  wept  at  the  victories  of 
Alexander.  But,  if  we  observe  more  closely, 
we  shall  find  that  the  tears  of  JEneas  were 
alwrajs  on  a  laudable  occasion.  Thus  he 
weeps  out  of  compassion  and  tenderness  of 
nature,  when,  in  the  temple  of  Carthage, 
he  beholds  the  pictures  of  his  friends,  who 
saciifio'd  their  lives  in  defense  of  their 
cotuitry.  He  deplores  the  lamentable  end 
of  his  pilot  Palinurus,  the  untimely  death  of 
young  Pallas  his  cooiederate,  and  the  rest, 
which  I  omit.  Yet,  even  for  these  tears, 
his  wretched  critics  dare  condenm  him. 
They  make  iGneas  little  better  than  a  kind 
of  St.  Swithen  hero,  always  raining.  One  of 
these  censors  is  bold  enouc^h  to  arg^e  him 
of  cowardice,  when,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
First  Book,  he  not  only  weeps,  but  trembles 
at  an  approaching  storm: 

JB!xtemplo  ^nem  solvuntur  frigore  membra : 
Ingemtt,  et  d\iplice$  tendens  ad  siderapcdmas^  <&c. 

But  to  this  I  have  answer'd  formerly, 
that  his  fear  was  not  for  himself,  but  for 
his  people.  And  who  can  give  a  sovereign 
a  better  commendation,  or  recommend  a 
hero  more  to  the  affection  of  the  reader  ? 
They  were  threaten'd  with  a  tempest,  and 
he  vrept;  he  was  promised  Italy,  and  there- 
fore he  pray'd  for  the  accomplishment  of 
that  promise.  All  this  in  the  beginning 
of  a  storm;  therefore  he  shew'd  the  more 
early  piety,  and  the  quicker  sense  of  com- 
passion. Thus  much  I  have  urg'd  elsewhere 
in  the  defense  of  Virgil;  and,  since,  I  have 
been  inform'd  by  Mr.  Moyle,  a  young  gen- 
tleman whom  I  can  never  sufficiently  com- 
mend, that  the  ancients  accounted  drown- 
ing an  accursed  death;  so  that,  if  we  grant 
him  to  have  been  afraid,  he  had  just  occa- 
sion for  that  fear,  both  in  relation  to  him- 
self and  to  his  subjects.  I  think  our  adver- 
saries can  carry  this  argument  no  farther, 
unless  they  tell  us  that  he  ought  to  have 
had  more  confidence  in  the  promise  of  the 
gods.  But  how  was  he  assur'd  that  he  had 
understood  their  oracles  aright  ?  Helenus 
might  be  mistaken;  Phoebus  might  speak 
doubtfully;  even  his  mother  mi^ht  flatter 
him  that  he  might  prosecute  his  voyaee, 
which  if  it  succeeded  happily,  he  should  oe 
the  founder  of  an  empue.  For  that  she 
herself  was  doubtful  of  his  fortune  is  appar^ 


ent  by  the  address  she  made  to  Jupiter  on 
his  behalf;  to  which  the  god  makes  answer 
in  these  woi-ds: 

Force  metu^  Cytherea :  manerU  immota  tuorum 
Fata  tibi,  do. 

notwithstanding  which,  the  goddess,  tho' 
comforted,  was  not  assur'd;  for  even  after 
this,  thro'  the  course  of  the  whole  JEneUy 
she  still  apprehends  the  interest  which  Juno 
might  make  with  Jupiter  against  her  son. 
For  it  was  a  moot  point  in  heaven,  whether 
he  could  alter  fate,  or  not.  AikL  indeed 
some  passages  in  Virgil  would  make  us  sus- 
pect that  he  was  of  opinion  Jupiter  might 
defer  fate,  tho'  he  could  not  alter  it.  For 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  Tenth  Book  he  in- 
troduces Juno  begging  for  the  life  of  Tur- 
nus,  and  flattering  her  husband  with  the 
power  of  chang^n^  destiny  —  7\ia,  qui  potes, 
or$a  reflectas!  To  which  he  graciously 
answers: 

8i  mora  prcBserUis  lethi,  tempusque  caduco 
Oratttr  juveni,  meque  hoc  itaponere  setUiSt 
Tollefuga  TWntim,  atque  instantilnis  eripefatis. 
Hactenvs  indulsiue  vacat    Sin  akior  istis 
Subprecibus  venia  vlla  latetj  toium^  moveri 
Mutarive  putcu  bellum,  q)e8paicis  tnaneU. 

But  that  he  could  not  alter  those  decrees, 
the  King  of  Grods  himself  confesses,  in  the 
book  above  cited,  when  he  comforts  Her- 
cules for  the  death  of  Pallas,  who  had  in- 
vok'd  his  aid  before  he  threw  his  lance  at 
Tumus: 

TroJcB  tub  moenibus  altis 

Tot  nati  cecidere  deum  ;  quin  occidit  una 
Sarpedonf  mea  progenies.    Etiam  sua  Tumum 
Fata  manent,  metasque  datipervenit  ad  cevi 

where  he  plainly  acknowledges  that  he  could 
not  save  nis  own  son,  or  prevent  the  death 
which  he  foresaw.  Of  his  power  to  defer 
the  blow  I  once  occasionallydiscours'd  with 
that  excellent  person  Sir  Kobert  Howard, 
who  is  better  conversant  than  any  man 
that  I  know  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics; 
and  he  set  me  right,  from  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  philosophers  and  poets,  that 
Jupiter  could  not  retard  the  effects  of  fate, 
even  for  a  moment.  For,  when  I  cited 
Virgil  as  favoring  the  contrary  opinion  in 
that  verse, 

ToUe  fuga    Turnum,    atque    instantibus    tripe 
fatis,  &o. 
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he  replied,  and,  I  think,  with  exact  judg- 
ment, that,  when  Jupiter  gave  Jnno  leaye 
to  withdraw  Tumus  from  the  present  dan- 
ger, it  was  because  he  certainly  foreknew 
that  his  fatal  hour  was  not  come;  that  it 
was  in  destiny  for  Juno  at  that  time  to 
save  him;  and  that  himself  obejr'd  destiny 
in  giving  her  that  leave. 

I  need  say  no  more  in  justification  of  our 
hero's  courage,  and  am  much  deceiy'd  if  he 
eyer  be  attacked  on  this  side  of  his  character 
again.  But  he  is  arraigned  with  more  shew 
of  reason  by  the  ladies,  who  will  make  a 
numerous  party  against  him,  for  being  false 
to  loye,  in  forsakmj?  Dido.  And  I  cannot 
much  blame  them ;  n>r,  to  say  the  truth,  't  ia 
an  ill  precedent  for  their  gallants  to  follow. 
Tet,  it  I  can  brine  him  off  with  flying 
colors,  they  may  learn  experience  at  her 
oost,  and,  for  her  sake,  ayoid  a  caye,  as  the 
worst  shelter  they  can  choose  from  a  shower 
of  rain,  especially  when  they  haye  a  loyer 
in  their  company. 

In  the  first  place,  Segrais  obseryes  with 
much  acuteness  that  they  who  blame  ^neas 
for  his  insensibility  of  loye  when  he  left 
Carthage,  contradict  their  former  accusa- 
tion of  him  for  being  always  crying,  com- 
passionate, and  effeminately  sensible  of 
those  misfortunes  which  befell  others.  They 
giye  him  two  contrary  characters;  but  Vir- 
gil makes  him  of  a  piece,  always  grateful, 
always  tender-hearted.  But  they  are  im- 
pudent enough  to  discharge  themselyes  of 
this  blunder,  by  hiying  uie  contradiction 
at  Virgil's  door.  He,  tiie^  say,  has  shewn 
his  hero  with  these  inconsistent  characters, 
acknowledging  and  ungrateful,  compassion- 
ate and  hard-hearted,  but,  at  the  bottom, 
fickle  and  self-interested;  for  Dido  had  not 
only  receiy'd  his  weather-beaten  troops  be- 
fore she  saw  him,  and  giyen  them  her  pro- 
tection, but  had  also  offer'd  them  an  equal 
share  in  her  dominion: 

Vuhis  et  hit  mecum  pariter  considere  regnis  f 
Urbem  quam  staiuOf  veMtra  e$t. 

This  was  an  obligement  neyer  to  be  for- 
gotten; and  the  more  to  be  considered,  be- 
cause antecedent  to  her  loye.  That  passion, 
't  is  true,  produced  the  usual  effects,  of  gen- 
erosity, gallantry,  and  care  to  please;  and 
thither  we  refer  them.  But  when  she  had 
made  all  these  adyances,  it  was  still  in  his 
power  to  haye  refus*d  them;  after  the  in- 


trigue of  the  caye  (call  it  marriage,  or  en- 
joyment only)  he  was  no  longer  free  to  take 
or  leaye ;  he  had  accepted  the  f  ayor,  and  was 
oblig'd  to  be  constant,  if  he  would  be  grate- 
ful. 

My  Lord,  I  haye  set  this  argument  in  the 
best  lif  ht  I  can,  that  the  k^es  may  not 
think  I  write  booty;  and  perhaps  it  may 
happen  to  me,  as  it  did  to  Doctor  Cudworth, 
who  has  rais'd  such  strong  objections  against 
the  being  of  a  (rod,  and  Proyidenoe,  that 
many  thmk  he  has  not  answer'd  them.  You 
may  please  at  least  to  hear  the  adverse 
narty.  Segrais  pleads  for  Virgil,  that  no 
less  than  an  absolute  command  from  Jupiter 
could  excuse  this  insensibility  of  the  hero, 
and  this  abrupt  departure,  which  looks  so 
like  extreme  injiratitude.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  he  does  wisely,  to  remember  you,  that 
Vir^  had  made  pietj^  the  first  chancter 
of  JBneas;  and,  this  being  allow'd,  (as  I  am 
afraid  it  must,)  he  was  oblig'd,  antecedent  to 
all  other  considerations,  to  search  an  asylum 
for  his  gods  in  Italy  —  for  those  yery  gods, 
I  say,  who  had  promis'd  to  his  race  the  mii- 
yersal  empire.  Could  a  pious  man  dispense 
with  the  commands  of  Jupiter,  to  satisfy 
his  passion,  or  (take  it  in  the  strongest 
sense)  to  comply  with  the  obligations  of  his 
gratitude  ?  Keligion,  'tis  true,  must  have 
moral  honesty  for  its  groundwork,  or  we 
shall  be  apt  to  suspect  its  truth;  but  an  im- 
mediate revelation  dispenses  with  all  duties 
of  morality.  All  casuists  agree  that  theft 
is  a  breach  of  the  moral  law;  yet,  if  I  might 
presume  to  mingle  things  sacred  with  pro- 
fane, the  Israelites  only  spoil'd  the  Egyp- 
tians, not  robb'd  them,  because  the  pro- 
priety was  transferr'd  by  a  revelation  to 
their  lawgiver.  I  confess  Dido  was  a  very 
infidel  in  this  point;  for  she  would  not  be- 
lieve, as  Virgil  makes  her  say,  that  ever 
Jupiter  would  send  Mercury  on  such  an  im- 
moral errand.  But  this  needs  no  answer,  at 
least  no  more  than  Virgil  gives  it: 

Fata    obstant;  plactdcuque   viri  deut  obstruit 
aures. 

This  notwithstanding,  as  Segrais  .confesses, 
he  might  have  shewn  a  litSe  more  sensi- 
bility when  he  left  her;  for  that  had  been 
according  to  his  character. 

But  let  Virgil  answer  for  himself.  He 
still  loy*d  her,  and  struggled  with  his  incliii»- 
tions  to  obey  the  gods: 
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Cwram  sub  cordt  prtmehtxt, 

Mdta   gemengf   magnoque   ammum   labefactus 
amort. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  and  humanly 
speiudng,  I  doubt  there  was  a  fault  some- 
where; and  Jupiter  is  better  able  to  bear 
the  blame  than  either  Virgil  or  iBneas. 
The  poet,  it  seems,  had  f ouiid  it  out,  and 
therefore  brings  the  deserting  hero  and  the 
forsaken  lady  to  meet  together  in  the  lower 
regions,  where  he  excuses  himself  when 't  is 
too  late;  and  accordingly  she  will  take  no 
satisi^tion,  nor  so  much  as  hear  him.  Now 
Segrais  is  f orc'd  to  abandon  his  defense,  and 
excuses  his  author  by  saying  that  the  jEneis 
is  an  imperfect  work,  and  that  death  pre- 
vented the  divine  poet  from  reviewing  it; 
and  for  that  reason  he  had  condemn'd  it  to 
the  fire;  tho',  at  the  same  time,  hia  two 
translators  must  acknowledge  that  the  Sixth 
Book  is  the  most  correct  of  the  whole 
^neig,  O,  how  convenient  is  a  machine 
sometimes  in  a  heroic  poem !  This  of  Mer- 
cury is  plainly  one;  and  Virgil  was  con- 
strained to  use  it  here,  or  the  honesty  of  his 
hero  would  be  ill  defended.  And  the  fair 
sex,  however,  if  they  had  the  deserter  in 
their  power,  would  certainly  have  shewn  him 
no  more  mercy  than  the  Bacchanals  did  Or- 
pheus: for,  if  too  much  constancy  may  be 
a  fault  sometimes,  then  want  of  constancy, 
and  ingratitude  after  the  last  favor,  is  a 
erime  that  never  will  be  forgiven.  But  of 
Doachines,  more  in  their  proper  place ;  where 
[  shall  shew  with  how  much  judgment  they 
bave  been  us'd  by  Virgil;  and,  in  the  mean 
ime,  pass  to  another  article  of  his  defense 
>n  the  present  subject;  where,  if  I  cannot 
^lear  the  hero,  I  hope  at  least  to  bring  off 
be  poet;  for  here  I  must  divide  their  causes. 
aet  .S^eas  trust  to  his  machine,  which  will 
>nly  help  to  break  his  fall;  but  the  address 
8  incomparable.  Plato,  who  borrowed  so 
nuch  from  Homer,  and  yet  concluded  for 
he  banishment  of  all  poets,  would  at  least 
tave  rewarded  Virgil  before  he  sent  him 
Dto  exile.  But  I  go  farther,  and  say  that 
e  ought  to  be  acquitted,  and  deserv'd,  be- 
ide,  the  bounty  of  Augustus  and  the  grati- 
ude  of  the  Roman  people.  If,  after  this,  the 
idies  -will  stand  out,  let  them  remember 
hat  the  jury  is  not  all  agreed;  for  Octavia 
ra3  of  his  party,  and  was  of  the  first  quality 
I  Rome;  she  was  also  present  at  the  read- 
ig  of  the  Sixth  jEneidf  and  we  know  not 


that  she  condemn'd  .£neas;  but  we  are  sure 
she  presented  the  poet  for  his  admirable 
eleffy  on  her  son  Marcellus. 

But  let  us  consider  the  secret  reasons 
which  Virgil  had  for  thus  framing  this 
noble  episode,  wherein  the  whole  passicHi  of 
love  is  more  exactly  described  than  in  any 
other  poet.  Love  was  the  theme  of  his 
Fourth  Book:  and,  tho'  it  is  the  shortest  of 
the  whole  ^neis,  yet  there  he  has  given  its 
beginning,  its  progress,  its  traverses,  and  its 
conclusion ;  and  luid  exhausted  so  entirely 
this  subject,  that  he  could  resume  it  but 
very  slightly  in  the  eight  ensuing  books. 

She  was  warm'd  with  the  graceful  ap- 
pearance of  the  hero;  she  smother'd  those 
sparkles  out  of  decency;  but  conversation 
blew  them  up  into  a  flame.  Then  she  was 
f  orc'd  to  make  a  confident  of  her  whom  she 
best  might  trust,  her  own  sister,  who  ap- 
proves the  passion,  and  thereby  augments 
it;  then  succeeds  her  public  owning  it;  and, 
after  that,  the  consummation.  Of  Venus 
and  Juno,  Jupiter  and  Mercurv,  I  say  no* 
thing,  for  they  were  all  machming  work; 
but,  possession  having  cool'd  his  love,  as  it 
increased  hers,  she  soon  perceiv'd  the  change, 
or  at  least  grew  suspicious  of  a  change; 
this  suspicion  soon  tum'd  to  jealousy,  and 
jealousy  to  rage;  then  she  disdains  and 
threatens,  and  again  is  humble,  and  intreats, 
and,  nothing  availing,  despairs,  curses,  and 
at  last  becomes  her  own  executioner.  See 
here  the  whole  process  of  that  passion,  to 
which  nothing  can  be  added.  I  dare  go 
no  farther,  lest  I  should  lose  the  connection 
of  my  discourse. 

To  love  our  native  country,  and  to  study 
its  benefit  and  its  glory,  to  be  interessed  in 
its  concerns,  is  natural  to  all  men,  and  is 
indeed  our  common  duty.  A  poet  makes  a 
farther  step;  for,  endeavoring  to  do  honor 
to  it,  't  is  allowable  in  him  even  to  be  partial 
in  its  cause;  for  he  is  not  tied  to  truth,  or 
fetter'd  by  the  laws  of  history.  Homer  and 
Tasso  are  justly  prais'd  for  choosing  their 
heroes  out  of  Greece  and  Italy;  Viml  in- 
deed made  his  a  Trojan;  but  it  was  to  derive 
the  Romans  and  his  own  Augustus  from 
him.  But  all  the  tiiree  poets  are  manifestly 
partial  to  their  heroes,  in  favor  of  their 
country;  for  Dares  Phrygius  reports  of 
Hector  that  he  was  slain  cowardly:  ^neas, 
according  to  the  best  account,  slew  not 
Mezentius,  but  was  slain  by  him;  and  the 
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chiomcles  of  Italy  tell  us  little  of  that 
Rinaldo  d'  Este  who  conquers  Jenualem  in 
Tasso.  He  might  be  a  champion  of  the 
Church;  but  we  know  not  that  he  was  so 
much  as  present  at  the  sieg^.  To  apply  this 
to  Virgil,  he  thought  himself  engag'd  in 
honor  to  espouse  the  cause  and  quarrel  of 
his  country  against  Carthage.  He  knew  he 
could  not  please  the  Romans  better,  or 
oblige  them  more  to  patronize  his  poem, 
than  Inr  disgracing  the  foundress  of  that 
city.  He  shews  her  ungrateful  to  the  mem- 
ory of  her  first  husoand,  doting  on  a 
stranger;  enjoy 'd,  and  afterwards  forsaken 
by  him.  This  was  the  original,  says  he,  of 
the  immortal  hatred  betwixt  the  two  rival 
nations.  T  is  true,  he  colors  the  falsehood 
of  ^neas  by  an  express  command  from 
Jupiter,  to  forsake  the  queen  who  had 
obUg'd  him;  but  he  knew  the  Romans  were 
to  be  his  readers,  and  them  he  brib'd,  per- 
haps at  the  expense  of  his  hero's  honesty; 
but  he  gain'd  his  cause,  however,  as  plead- 
ing before  corrupt  judges.  They  were  con- 
tent to  see  their  founder  false  to  love,  for 
still  he  had  the  advantage  of  the  amour:  it 
was  their  enemy  whom  he  forsook,  and  she 
might  have  forsaken  him,  if  he  had  not  got 
the  start  of  her:  she  had  already  forgotten 
her  vows  to  her  Sichseus;  and  iHirtum  et 
mutabile  semper  fendna  is  the  sharpest  satire, 
in  the  fewest  words,  that  ever  was  made 
on  womankind;  for  both  the  adjectives  are 
neuter,  and  animal  must  be  understood,  to 
make  them  grammar.  Virgil  does  well  to 
put  those  words  into  the  mouth  of  Mercury. 
If  a  god  had  not  spoken  them,  neither  durst 
he  have  written  them,  nor  I  translated  them. 
Yet  the  deity  was  forc'd  to  come  twice  on 
the  same  errand;  and  the  second  time,  as 
much  a  hero  as  JEneas  was,  he  frighted 
him.  It  seems  he  fear'd  not  Jupiter  so 
much  as  Dido;  for  your  Lordship  may  ob- 
serve that,  as  much  intent  as  he  was  upon 
his  voyage,  yet  he  still  delay'd  it,  till  the 
messenger  was  obliged  to  tell  him  plainly, 
that,  if  he  wei^h'd  not  anchor  in  the  night, 
the  queen  would  be  with  him  in  the  morn- 
ing. Notumque  furens  quid  femina  possit  — 
she  was  injured;  she  was  revengeful;  she 
was  powerful.  The  poet  had  likewise  before 
hinted  that  her  people  were  naturally  per- 
fidious; for  he  gives  their  character  in 
their  queen,  and  makes  a  proverb  of  Punica 
fides,  many  ages  before  it  was  invented. 
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Thus  I  hope,  my  Lord,  that  I  have  made 
good  my  promise,  and  justified  the  poet^ 
whatever  becomes  of  the  false  knif ht 
And  sure  a  poet  is  as  much  privileg'd  to 
lie  as  an  ambassador,  for  the  honor  and  in- 
terest of  his  country;  at  least  as  Sir  Henry 
Wotton  has  defin'd. 

This  naturally  leads  me  to  the  defense  of 
the  famous  anachronism,  in  making  ^neas 
and  Dido  contemporaries;  for  't  is  certain 
that  the  hero  liv'd  almost  two  hundred 
years  before  the  building  of  Carthage.  One 
who  imitates  Bocaline  says  that  Virgil  was 
accused  before  Apollo  for  this  error.  The 
god  soon  found  that  he  was  not  able  to  de- 
fend his  favorite  by  reason,  for  the  case  was 
clear:  he  therefore  gave  this  middle  sen- 
tence, that  anything  might  be  allow'd  to  his 
son  Virgil,  on  the  account  of  his  other  merits; 
that,  being  a  monarch,  he  had  a  dispensing 
power,  and  pardon'd  him.  But,  that  this 
special  act  of  grace  might  never  be  drawn 
into  example,  or  pleaded  by  his  puny  suc- 
cessors in  justification  of  their  ignorance,  he 
decreed  for  the  future,  no  poet  should  pre- 
sume to  make  a  lady  die  for  love  two  hun- 
dred years  before  her  birth.  To  moralize  this 
story,  Virgil  is  the  Apollo  who  has  thia  dis- 
pensing power.  His  great  judgment  made 
the  laws  of  poetry;  but  he  never  made  him- 
self a  slave  to  them:  chronology,  at  beat,  is 
but  a  cobweb  law,  and  he  broke  thro'  it 
with  his  weight.  They  who  will  imitate  him 
wisely  must  choose,  as  he  did,  an  obscure 
and  a  remote  cera,  where  they  may  invent 
at  pleasure,  and  not  be  easily  contradicted. 
Neither  he,  nor  the  Romans,  had  ever  read 
the  Bible,  by  which  only  his  false  computa- 
tion of  times  can  be  made  out  against  him. 
This  Segrais  says  in  his  defense,  and  proves 
it  from  his  learned  friend  Bochartus,  whose 
letter  on  this  subject  he  has  printed  at  the 
end  of  the  Fourth  jEneid,  to  which  I  refer 
your  Lordship  and  the  reader.  Yet  the 
credit  of  Virgil  was  so  g^reat  that  he  made 
this  &ble  of  his  own  invention  pass  for  an 
authentic  history,  or  at  least  as  credible  as 
anything  in  Homer.  Ovid  takes  it  up  after 
him,  even  in  the  same  age,  and  makes 
an  ancient  heroine  of  Virgil's  new-created 
Dido;  dictates  a  letter  for  her,  just  before 
her  death,  to  the  in^rateful  fugitive;  and, 
very  unluckily  for  himself,  is  ror  measur- 
ing a  sword  with  a  man  so  much  superior 
in  force  to  him,  on  the  same  subject.    I 
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think  I  may  be  judge  of  this,  because  I  have 
translated  both.  The  famous  author  of  the 
Art  of  Love  has  nothing  of  his  own;  he 
borrows  all  from  a  greater  master  in  his 
own  profession;  and,  which  is  worse,  im- 
proTes  nothing  which  he  finds.  Nature 
fails  him;  and,  being  forc'd  to  his  old  shift, 
he  has  recourse  to  witticism.  This  passes 
indeed  with  his  soft  admirers,  and  gives 
him  the  preference  to  Virgil  in  their  esteem. 
But  let  them  like  for  themselves,  and  not 
prescribe  to  others;  for  our  author  needs 
not  their  admiration. 

The  motives  that  induo'd  Virgil  to  coin 
this  fable  I  have  shew'd  already;  and  have 
also  begtm  to  shew  that  he  might  make  this 
anachronism  by  superseding  the  mechanic 
rules  of  poetry,  for  the  same  reason  that  a 
monarch  mav  dispense  with  or  suspend  his 
own  laws,  when  he  finds  it  necessary  so  to 
do,  especially  if  those  laws  are  not  al- 
together fundamental.  Nothing  is  to  be 
call'd  a  fault  in  poetry,  says  Anstotle,  but 
what  is  against  the  art;  therefore  a  man 
may  be  an  admirable  poet  without  being  an 
exact  chronologer.  Shall  we  dare,  contin- 
ues Segrais,  to  condemn  Virgil  for  having 
made  a  fiction  against  the  order  of  time, 
when  we  commend  Ovid  and  other  poets 
who  have  made  many  of  their  fictions 
against  the  order  of  nature  ?  For  what  else 
are  the  splendid  miracles  of  the  Metamor^ 
phoses  f  let  these  are  beautiful  as  they  are 
related,  and  have  also  deep  learning  and 
instructive  mythologies  couch'd  under  them ; 
but  to  g^ve,  as  Virgil  does  in  this  episode, 
the  original  cause  of  the  long  wars  betwixt 
Rome  and  Carthage,  to  draw  truth  out  of 
fiction  after  so  probable  a  manner,  with  so 
much  beauty,  and  so  much  for  the  honor  of 
his  country,  was  proper  only  to  the  divine 
wit  of  Maro;  ana  Tasso,  in  one  of  his  dis- 
courses, admires  him  for  this  particularly. 
Tis  not  lawful,  indeed,  to  contradict  a 
point  of  history  which  is  known  to  all  the 
world,  as,  for  example,  to  make  Han- 
nibal and  Scipio  contemporaries  with  Alex- 
ander ;  but,  in  the  dark  recesses  of  antiquity, 
a  great  poet  may  and  ought  to  feign  such 
thmgs  as  he  finds  not  there,  if  they  can  be 
brought  to  embellish  that  subject  which  he 
treats.  On  the  other  side,  the  pains  and 
diligence  of  Ul  poets  is  but  thrown  away 
when  they  want  the  genius  to  invent  and 
feign  agreeably.    But  if  the  fictions  be  de- 


lightful; (which  they  always  are,  if  they  be 
natural;)  if  they  be  of  a  piece;  if  the  begin- 
ning, the  middle,  and  the  end  be  in  their 
due  places,  and  artfully  united  to  each  other, 
such  workjs  can  never  fail  of  their  deserv'd 
success.  And  such  is  Virgil's  episode  of 
Dido  and  ^neas;  where  the  sourest  critic 
must  acknowledge  that,  if  he  had  depriv'd 
his  jEneis  of  so  great  an  ornament  because 
he  found  no  traces  of  it  in  antiquity,  he 
had  avoided  their  unjust  censure,  but  had 
wanted  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  of  his 
poem.  I  shall  say  more  of  this  in  the  next 
article  of  their  charge  against  him,  which 
is  want  of  invention.  In  the  mean  time  I 
may  affirm,  in  honor  of  this  episode,  that  it 
is  not  only  now  esteemed  the  most  pleasing 
entertainment  of  the  ^neis,  but  was  so  ac- 
counted in  his  own  age,  and  before  it  was 
mellow'd  into  that  reputation  which  time 
has  given  it;  for  which  I  need  produce  no 
other  testimony  than  that  of  Ovid,  his  con- 
temporary: 

Nee  pars  uUa  magis  Ugitur  de  corpore  toto^ 
Quam  non  legitimo  faedere  jundus  amor. 

Where,  by  the  way,  you  may  observe,  my 
Lord,  that  Ovid,  in  those  words,  non  legitimo 
foedere  junctus  amor,  will  by  no  means  allow 
it  to  be  a  lawful  marriage  betwixt  Dido  and 
^neas.  He  was  in  banishment  when  he 
wrote  those  verses,  which  I  cite  from  his 
letter  to  Aug^tus:  "You,  sir,"  saith  he, 
''have  sent  me  into  exile  for  writing  my 
Art  of  Love,  and  my  wanton  Elegies ;  yet 
your  own  poet  was  happy  in  your  sood 
graces,  tho'  he  brought  Dido  and  .^eas 
into  a  cave,  and  left  them  there  not  over 
honestly  together.  May  I  be  so  bold  to 
ask  your  J^&jesty,  is  it  a  greater  fault  to 
teach  the  art  of  unlawful  love,  than  to  shew 
it  in  the  action  ?  "  But  was  Ovid,  the  court 
poet,  so  bad  a  courtier  as  to  find  no  other 
plea  to  excuse  himself  than  by  a  plain  accu- 
sation of  his  master  ?  Virgil  confessed  it 
was  a  lawful  marriage  betwixt  the  lovers, 
that  Juno,  the  goddess  of  matrimony,  had 
ratified  it  by  her  presence;  for  it  was  her 
business  to  bring  matters  to  that  issue. 
That  the  ceremonies  were  short,  we  may 
believe;  for  Dido  was  toot  only  amorous, 
but  a  widow.  Mercury  himself,  tho'  em- 
ployed on  a»  quite  contrary  errand,  yet  owns 
it  a  marriage  by  an  innuendo:  pulchramque 
uxorius  urbem  Bxstruis,    He  calls  Mneas 
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not  only  a  husband,  but  upbraids  him  for 
being  a  fond  husband,  as  the  word  ux- 
orius  implies.  Now  mark  a  little,  if  your 
Lordship  pleases,  why  Virg^  is  so  much 
concem^l  to  make  this  marriage  (for  he 
seems  to  be  the  father  of  the  bride  himself, 
and  to  give  her  to  the  bridegroom) :  it  was 
to  make  way  for  the  divorce  which  he  in- 
tended afterwards;  for  he  was  a  finer  flat- 
terer than  Ovid,  and  I  more  than  conjec- 
ture that  he  had  in  his  eye  the  divorce  which 
not  long  before  had  pass'd  betwixt  the  em- 
peror ajod  Scribonia.  He  drew  this  dimple 
m  the  cheek  of  .£neas,  to  prove  Augustus 
of  the  same  family,  by  so  remarkable  a  f  ea^ 
ture  in  the  same  place.  Thus,  as  we  say  in 
our  homespun  English  proverb,  he  kilVd  two 
birds  toUh  one  stone  ;  pleas'd  the  emperor,  by 
giving  him  the  resemblance  of  his  ancestor, 
and  gave  him  such  a  resemblance  as  was 
not  scandalous  in  that  age.  For  to  leave 
one  wife,  and  take  another,  was  but  a  mat- 
ter of  gallantry  at  that  time  of  day  among 
the  Romans.  Neque  hac  in  foedera  veni  is 
the  very  excuse  which  iBneas  makes,  when 
he  leaves  his  lady:  "  I  made  no  such  bar- 
gain with  you  at  our  marriage,  to  live  always 
drudging  on  at  Carthaee:  my  business  was 
Italy;  and  I  never  made  a  secret  of  it.  If 
I  took  my  pleasure,  had  not  you  your  share 
of  it  ?  I  leave  you  free,  at  my  departure,  to 
comfort  yourself  with  the  next  stranger 
who  happens  to  be  shipwrecked  on  your 
coast.  Be  as  kind  a  hostess  as  you  have  been 
to  me,  and  you  can  never  fail  of  another 
husband.  In  the  mean  time,  I  call  the  gods 
to  witness  that  I  leave  your  shore  unwill- 
ingly; for,  tho'  Juno  made  the  marriage, 
--o^t  Jupiter  commands  me  to  forsake  you." 
This  is  the  effect  of  what  he  saith,  when  it 
IS  dishonored  out  of  Latin  verse  into  £ng- 
^^  lish  prose.  If  the  poet  argued  not  aright, 
we  must  pardon  him  for  a  poor  blind  hea- 
then, who  knew  no  better  morals. 

I  have  detain'd  your  Lordship  longer  than 
I  intended  on  this  objection,  which  would 
indeed  weigh  something  in  a  spiritual  court; 
but  I  am  not  to  defend  our  poet  there.  The 
next,  I  think,  is  but  a  cavil,  tho'  the  cry  is 
great  against  him,  and  hath  continued  from 
the  time  of  Macrobius  to  this  present  age. 
I  hinted  it  before.  They  lay  no  less  than 
want  of  invention  to  his  charge  —  a  capital 
crime,  I  must  acknowledge;  for  a  poet  is 
a  maker,  as  the  word  signifies;  and  who 


cannot  make,  that  is,  invent,  hath  his  name 
for  nothing.  That  which  makes  this  accusa- 
tion look  so  strange  at  the  first  sight,  is,  that 
he  has  borrow'd  so  many  things  from  Homer, 
Apollonius  Rhodius,  and  others  who  pre- 
ceaed  him.  But  in  the  first  place,  if  inven- 
tion is  to  be  taken  in  so  strict  a  sense,  that 
the  matter  of  a  poem  must  be  wholly  new, 
and  that  in  all  its  parts,  then  Scaliger  hath 
made  out,  saith  Segrais,  that  the  history  o! 
Troy  was  no  more  the  invention  of  Homer 
than  of  Virgil.  There  was  not  an  old  woman, 
or  almost  a  child,  but  had  it  in  their  mouths, 
before  the  Greek  poet  or  his  friends  di- 
gested it  into  this  admirable  order  in  which 
we  read  it.  At  this  rate,  as  Solomon  hath 
told  us,  there  is  nothing  new  beneath  the 
Sim.  Who  then  can  pass  for  an  inventor,  if 
Homer,  as  well  as  Virgil,  must  be  depriv'd 
of  that  glory  ?  Is  VersaUles  the  less  a  new 
building,  because  the  architect  of  that  palace 
hath  imitated  others  which  were  built  be- 
fore it  ?  Walls,  doors  and  windows,  apart- 
ments, ofiBces,  rooms  of  convenience  and 
magnificence,  are  in  all  great  houses.  So 
descriptions,  figures,  fables,  and  the  rest, 
must  be  in  all  heroic  poems;  they  are  the 
common  materials  of  poetry,  fumish'd  from 
the  magazine  of  nature;  every  poet  hath  as 
much  right  to  them  as  every  man  hath  to 
air  or  water.  Quid  prohibetis  aquas  f  Usus 
communis  aquarum  est.  But  the  argnment  of 
the  work,  that  is  to  say,  its  principal  action, 
the  economy  and  disposition  of  it;  these  are 
the  thinsB  which  distmguish  copies  from  ori- 
ginals. The  poet  who  borrows  nothing  from 
others  is  yet  to  be  bom;  he  and  the  Jews' 
Messias  will  come  together.  There  are  parts 
of  the  JSneis  which  resemble  some  parts 
both  of  the  Ilias  and  of  the  Odysses  ;  as,  for 
example,  JEneas  descended  into  hell,  and 
^Ulysses  had  been  there  before  him;  ^neas 
!  lov'd  Dido,  and  Ulysses  lov*d  Calypso:  in 
^  few  words,  Virgil  hath  imitated  Homer's 
\  Odysses  in  his  first  six  books,  and  in  his  six 
'  last  the  Ilias.  But  from  hence  can  we  infer 
that  the  two  poets  write  the  same  history  ? 
"Is  there  no  invention  in  some  other  pifts 
of  Virgil's  ^fww  f  The  disposition  of  so 
many  various  matters,  is  not  that  his  own  ? 
From  what  book  of  Homer  had  Vireil  his 
episode  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  of  Mezen- 
tius  and  Lausus  ?  From  whence  did  he  bor- 
row his  desi^  of  bringing  ^neas  into  Italy  ? 
of  establishmg  the  Koman  empire  on  the 
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f  oundatioiis  of  a  Trojan  colony  ?  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  honor  he  did  his  patron,  not 
only  in  his  descent  from  Venus,  but  in  mak- 
ing him  so  like  him  in  his  best  features,  that 
^he  goddess  mk^ht  have  mistaken  Augustus 
for  her  son.  fite  had  indeed  the  story  from 
common  fame,  as  Homer  had  his  from  the 
Cgyptian  priestess.  jEneeulum  genetrix  was 
no  more  imknown  to  Lucretius  than  to  him. 
But  Lucretius  taught  him  not  to  form  his 
hero,  to  giye  him  piety  or  valor  for  his 
manners,  and  both  in  so  eminent  a  degree, 
that,  having  done  what  was  possible  for  man, 
to  save  his  Icing  and  country,  his  mother  was 
f orc'd  to  appear  to  him,  and  restrain  his  fury, 
which  hurried  him  to  death  in  their  revenge. 
Bat  the  poet  made  his  piety  more  success- 
ful; he  brought  off  his  father  and  his  son; 
and  his  gods  witnessed  to  his  devotion,  by 
patting  themselves  under  his  protection,  to 
be  re^ao*d  b^  him  in  their  promised  Italy. 
Neither  the  mvention  nor  the  conduct  of 
this  great  action  were  owing  to  Homer  or 
any  other  poet.  T  is  one  thing  to  copy,  and 
another  thmg  to  imitate  from  nature.  The 
copier  is  that  servile  imitator,  to  whom  Hor- 
ace gives  no  better  a  name  than  that  of 
animal;  he  will  not  so  much  as  allow  him  to 
be  a  man.  Raphael  imitated  nature;  they 
who  copy  one  of  Raphael's  pieces  imitate 
but  him,  for  his  work  is  their  original. 
They  translate  him,  as  I  do  Virgil;  ana  fall 
as  short  of  him,  as  I  of  Virgil.  There  is  a 
kind  of  invention  in  the  imitation  of  Raph- 
ael; for,  tho'  the  thing  was  in  nature,  yet 
the  idea  of  it  was  his  own.  Ulysses  travel'd; 
so  did  ^neas:  but  neither  of  them  were  the 
first  travelers;  for  Cain  went  into  the  land 
of  Nod  before  they  were  bom,  and  neither 
of  the  poets  ever  heard  of  such  a  man.  If 
Ulysses  had  been  kill'd  at  Troy,  yet  iBneas 
must  have  gone  to  sea,  or  he  could  never 
have  arriv'd  in  Italy.  But  the  designs  of  the 
two'  poets  were  as  different  as  the  courses 
of  their  heroes;  one  went  home,  and  the 
other  sought  a  home.  To  return  to  my  first 
similitude:  suppose  Apelles  and  Raphael 
had  each  of  them  painted  a  burning  Troy, 
might  not  the  modem  painter  have  suc- 
ceeded as  well  as  the  ancient,  tho'  neither 
of  them  had  seen  the  town  on  fire  ?  for 
the  draughts  of  both  were  taken  from  the 
ideas  which  they  had  of  nature.  Cities  had 
been  burnt  before  either  of  them  were  in 
being.  But,  to  close  the  simile  as  I  began  it, 


they  would  not  have  desig^'d  it  after  the 
same  manner:  Apelles  would  have  distin- 
guish'd  Pyrrhus  from  the  rest  of  all  the 
Grecians,  and  shew'd  him  forcing  his  en- 
trance into  Priam's  palace;  there  he  had  set 
him  in  the  fairest  light,  and  given  him  the 
chief  place  of  all  his  figures;  because  he 
was  a  Grecian,  and  he  would  do  honor  to 
his  country.  Raphael,  who  was  an  Italian, 
and  descended  from  the  Trojans,  would 
have  made  .^Sneas  the  hero  of  his  piece; 
and  perhaps  not  with  his  father  on  his  back, 
his  son  in  one  hand,  his  bundle  of  gods  in 
the  other,  and  his  wife  following;  for  an 
act  of  piety  is  not  half  so  graceful-in  a  pic- 
ture as  an  act  of  courage:  he  would  rather 
have  drawn  him  killing  Androgeos,  or  some 
other,  hand  to  hand;  and  the  olaze  of  the 
fires  should  have  darted  full  upon  his  face, 
to  make  him  conspicuous  amongst  his  Tro- 
jans. This,  I  think,  is  a  just  comparison  be- 
twixt the  two  poets,  in  the  conduct  of  their 
several  designs.  Virgil  cannot  be  said  to 
copy  Homer;  the  Grecian  had  only  the  ad- 
vantage of  writing  first.  If  it  be  urg'd  that 
I  have  granted  a  resemblance  in  some  parts, 
yet  therein  Virgil  has  ezcell'd  him.  For 
what  are  the  tears  of  Calypso  for  being  left, 
to  the  fury  and  death  of  Dido  ?  Where  is 
there  the  whole  process  of  her  passion  and 
all  its  violent  effects  to  be  found,  in  the 
languishing  episode  of  the  Odysses  f  if  this 
be  to  copy,  let  the  critics  shew  us  the  same 
disposition,  features,  or  coloring,  in  their 
original.  The  like  may  be  said  of  the  de- 
scent to  hell,  which  was  not  of  Homer's  in- 
vention neither;  he  had  it  from  the  story 
of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice.  But  to  what  end 
did  Ulysses  make  that  journey?  ^neas 
undertook  it  by  the  express  commandment 
of  his  father's  ghost:  there  he  was  to  shew 
him  all  the  succeeding  heroes  of  his  race, 
and,  next  to  Romulus  (mark,  if  you  please, 
the  address  of  Virg;!,)  his  own  patron, 
Augustus  Csesar.  Ancbises  was  likewise  to 
instruct  him  how  to  manage  the  Italian  war, 
and  how  to  conclude  it  with  his  honor;  that 
is,  in  other  words,  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
that  empire  which  Augustus  was  to  govern. 
This  is  the  noble  invention  of  our  author; 
but  it  hath  been  copied  by  so  many  sign- 
post daubers,  that  now  't  is  grown  fulsome, 
rather  by  their  want  of  skUl  than  by  the 
commonness. 
In  the  last  place,  I  may  safely  grant  that, 
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by  readme  Homer,  Virgil  was  taught  to 
imitate  his  inyention;  that  is,  to  imitate 
like  him ;  which  is  no  more  than  if  a  painter 
studied  Raphael,  that  he  might  learn  to  de- 
sign after  his  manner.  And  thus  I  might 
imitate  Virgil,  if  I  were  capable  of  writmg 
an  heroic  poem,  and  yet  the  inyention  be 
my  own;  but  I  should  endeavor  to  avoid  a 
servile  copying.  I  would  not  ^ve  the  same 
story  under  other  names,  with  the  same 
characters,  in  the  same  order,  and  with 
the  same  sequel;  for  every  common  reader 
to  find  me  out  at  the  first  sight  for  a  plagi- 
ary, and  cry:  "This  I  read^fore  in  Vir^, 
in  a  better  language,  and  in  better  verse. 
This  is  like  Merry  Andrew  on  the  low  rope, 
copying  lubberly  the  same  tricks  which  his 
master  is  so  dezt'rously  performing  on  the 

I  will  trouble  your  Lordship  but  with 
one  objection  more,  which  I  know  not 
whether  I  found  in  Le  F^vre,  or  Valois; 
but  I  am  sure  I  have  read  it  in  another 
French  critic,  whom  I  will  not  name,  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  not  much  for  his  repu- 
tation. Virgil,  in  the  heat  of  action  —  sup- 
pose, for  example,  in  describing  the  fury 
of  his  hero  in  a  battle,  when  he  is  en- 
deavoring to  raise  our  concernments  to  the 
highest  pitch  —  turns  short  on  the  sudden 
into  some  similitude,  which  diverts,  say 
they,  your  attention  from  the  main  subject, 
and  misspends  it  on  some  trivial  image. 
He  pours  cold  water  into  the  caldron,  when 
his  business  is  to  make  it  boil. 

This  accusation  is  general  against  all  who 
would  be  thought  heroic  poets;  but  I  think 
^  it  touches  Viigil  less  thaii  any.  He  is  too 
great  a  master  of  his  art,  to  make  a  blot 
which  may  so  easily  be  hit.  Similitudes,  as 
I  have  said,  are  not  for  tragedy,  which  is 
all  violent,  and  where  the  passions  are  in  a 
perpetual  ferment;  for  there  they  deaden 
where  they  should  animate;  they  are  not 
of  the  nature  of  dialogue,  unless  in  comedy: 
a  metaphor  is  almost  all  the  stage  can 
suffer,  which  is  a  kind  of  similitude  com- 
prehended in  a  word.  But  this  figure  has 
a  contrary  effect  in  heroic  poetry;  there 
't  is  employed  to  raise  the  admiration,  which 
is  its  proper  business;  and  admiration  is 
not  of  so  violent  a  nature  as  fear  or  hope, 
compassion  or  horror,  or  any  concernment 
we  can  have  for  such  or  such  a  person  on 
the  stage.  Not  but  I  confess  that  similitudes 


and  descriptions,  when  drawn  into  an  un- 
reasonable length,  must  needs  nauseate  tbe 
reader.  Once,  I  remember,  and  but  once, 
Virgil  makes  a  similitude  of  fourteen  lines; 
and  his  description  of  Fame  is  about  tbe 
same  number.  He  is  blam'd  for  both;  and 
I  doubt  not  but  he  would  have  contracted 
them,  had  he  liv'd  to  have  reviewed  his 
work;  but  faults  are  no  precedents.  Ibis 
I  have  observ'd  of  his  simiUtndes  in  general, 
that  they  are  not  plac*d,  as  our  unoMerriog 
critics  tell  us,  in  the  heat  of  any  action, 
but  commonly  in  its  declining.  When  be 
has  warm'd  us  in  his  description  as  mucb 
as  possibly  he  can,  then,  lest  that  warmth 
should  languish,  he  renews  it  by  some  apt 
similitude,  which  illustrates  his  subject,  and 
yet  palls  not  his  audience.  I  need  give  tooi 
Lordship  but  one  example  of  this  kind,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  your  observation,  when 
next  you  review  the  whole  jEneis  in  tbe 
original,  unblemish'd  by  my  rude  transla- 
tion. 'T  is  in  the  First  Book,  where  the  poet 
describes  Neptune  composing  the  ocean,  on 
which  iEolus  had  rais'd  a  tempest  without 
his  permission.  He  had  already  chidden 
the  rebellious  winds  for  obeying  the  com- 
mands of  their  usurping  master;  he  bad 
wam'd  them  from  the  seas;  he  had  beates 
down  the  billows  with  his  mace,  dispelled 
the  clouds,  restored  the  sunshine,  while  Tri- 
ton and  Cymothoe  were  heaving  the  ships 
from  off  the  quicksands,  before  the  poet 
would  offer  at  a  similitude  for  illustration: 

Ac,  veluti  magno  in  populo  cum  scBpe  coorta  at 
SeditiOf  scBvitque  animis  ignobiU  mdgus, 
Jamque  faces  rf  saxa  volant;  furor  arma  «»»• 

strat ; 
Turn,  pietate  gravem  ac  mentis  si  forte  wrw 

quern 
Conspexere,    silent,    arrectisque     auribus    ad- 

stant ; 
Ille  regit  dictis  animos,  etpectora  muled: 
Sic  cunctus  pelagi  ceddit  fragor,  cequora  p<^' 

quam 
Prospidens  genitor  cadoque  invectus  aperlo 
Flectit  equos,  curruque  volans  dot  lora  secitndo. 

This  is  the  first  similitude  which  Virgil 
makes  in  this  poem,  and  one  of  the  longest 
in  the  whole;  for  which  reason  I  the  rather 
cite  it.  While  the  storm  was  in  its  fnrjr 
any  allusion  had  been  improper;  for  the 
poet  could  have  compar'd  it  to  nothing 
more  impetuous  than  itself;  consequently 
he  could  have  made  no  illustration.    If  ^^ 
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could  liaTe  illustrated,  it  had  been  an  am- 
bitious ornament  out  of  season,  and  would 
have  diverted  our  concernment:  nunc  non 
enU  hisce  locus ;  and  therefore  he  deferred 
it  to  its  proper  place. 

These  are  the  criticisms  of  most  moment 
which  have  been  made  against  the  JSneis 
by  the  ancients  or  modems.  As  for  the 
particular  exceptions  against  this  or  that 
passage,  Macrobius  and  Pontanns  have  an- 
swer'! them  already.  If  I  desir'd  to  ap- 
pear more  learned  than  I  am,  it  had  been 
as  easy  for  me  to  have  taken  their  objections 
and  solutions,  as  it  is  for  a  country  parson 
to  take  the  expositions  of  the  fathers  out 
of  Junius  and  TremeUius,  or  not  to  have 
nam'd  the  authors  from  whence  I  had  them; 
for  so  RiuBus,  otherwise  a  most  judicious 
commentator  on  Virgil's  works,  has  us'd 
Pontanus,  his  g^reatest  benefactor;  of  whom 
he  is  very  silent;  and  I  do  not  remember 
that  he  once  cites  him. 

What  follows  next  is  no  objection;  for 
that  implies  a  fault:  and  it  haa  been  none 
in  Virgil,  if  he  had  extended  the  time  of 
his  action  beyond  a  year.  At  least  Aristo- 
tle has  set  no  precise  limits  to  it.  Homer's, 
we  know,  was  within  two  months:  Tasso,  I 
am  sure,  exceeds  not  a  sunmier;  and,  if  I 
ezamin'd  him,  perhaps  he  miffht  be  reduc'd 
into  a  much  less  compass.  Bossu  leaves  it 
doubtful  whether  Virg^il's  action  were  with- 
in the  year,  or  took  up  some  months  be- 
yond it.  Indeed,  the  whole  dispute  is  of  no 
more  concernment  to  the  common  reader, 
than  it  is  to  a  plowman,  whether  February 
this  year  had  28  or  29  days  in  it.  But,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  more  curious,  of  which 
number  I  am  sure  your  Lordship  is  one,  I 
will  translate  what  I  think  convenient  out  of 
Segrais,  whom  perhaps  you  have  not  read; 
for  he  has  made  it  highly  probable  that  the 
action  of  the  JEtieis  began  m  the  spring,  and 
was  not  extended  beyond  the  autumn.  And 
we  have  known  campaigns  that  have  beg^ 
sooner  and  have  ended  later. 

Honsard,  and  the  rest  whom  Segrais 
names,  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  action 
of  this  poem  takes  up  almost  a  year  and 
half,  ground  their  calculation  thus.  Anchi- 
868  died  in  Sicily  at  the  end  of  winter,  or 
beginning  of  the  spring,  .tineas,  immedi- 
ately after  the  interment  of  his  father,  puts 
to  sea  for  Italy.  He  is  surpris'd  by  the  tem- 
pest describ'd  in  the  beginning  of  the  First 


Book;  and  there  it  is  that  the  scene  of  the 
poem  opens,  and  where  the  action  must 
conmience.  He  is  driven  by  this  storm  on 
the  coasts  of  Afric;  he  stays  at  Carthage 
all  that  summer,  and  almost  all  the  winter 
following,  sets  sail  again  for  Italy  just 
before  the  beginning  of  the  spring,  meets 
with  contrary  winds,  and  makes  Sicily  the 
second  time.  This  part  of  the  action  com- 
pletes the  year.  Then  he  celebrates  the 
anniversary  of  his  father's  funerals,  and 
shortly  after  arrives  at  Cumes;  and  from 
thence  his  time  is  taken  up  in  his  first  treaty 
with  Latinus,  the  overture  of  the  war,  the 
siege  of  his  camp  by  Tumns,  his  going  for 
suecors  to  relieve  it,  his  return,  the  raising 
of  the  siege  by  the  first  battle,  the  twelve 
days'  truce,  the  second  battle,  the  assault 
of  Laurentum,  and  the  single  fight  with 
Turnns;  all  which,  they  say,  cannot  take 
up  less  than  four  or  five  months  more;  by 
which  account  we  cannot  suppose  the  entire 
action  to  be  contain'd  in  a  much  less  com- 
pass than  a  year  and  half. 

Segrais  reckons  another  way;  and  his 
computation  is  not  condemn'd  by  the  learned 
RusBus,  who  compU'd  and  publish'd  the  com- 
mentaries on  our  poet  which  we  call  the 
Dauphin's  Virgil, 

He  allows  the  time  of  year  when  Anchises 
died  to  be  in  the  latter  end  of  winter,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  spring:  he  acknowledges 
that,  when  iBneas  is  firat  seen  at  sea  after- 
wards, and  is  driven  by  the  tempest  on  the 
coast  of  Afric,  is  the  time  when  the  action  is 
naturally  to  begin:  he  confesses,  farther, 
that  ^neas  left  Carthage  in  the  latter  end 
of  winter;  for  Dido  tells  him  in  express 
terms,  as  an  argument  for  his  longer  stay: 

Quinetiam  hibemo  moliris  sidere  dassem. 

But,  whereas  Honsard's  followers  suppose 
that  when  ^neas  had  buried  his  father,  he 
set  sail  immediately  for  Italy,  (tho'  the 
tempest  drove  him  on  the  coast  of  Car- 
thage,) Segrais  will  by  no  means  allow  that 
supposition,  but  thinks  it  much  more  prob- 
able that  he  remain'd  in  Sicily  tiQ  the  midst 
of  July,  or  the  beginning  of  August;  at 
which  time  he  places  the  first  appearance 
of  his  hero  on  the  sea,  and  there  opens  the 
action  of  the  poem.  From  which  beginning 
to  the  death  of  Tumus,  which  concludes  the 
action,  there  need  not  be  suppos'd  above  ten 
months  of  intermediate  time:  for,  arriving 
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at  Carthage  in  the  latter  end  of  snmmer, 
staying  there  the  winter  following,  depart- 
ing thence  in  the  very  beginning  of  the 
spring,  making  a  short  abode  in  Sicily  the 
second  time,  landing  in  Italy,  and  making 
the  war,  may  be  reasonably  jndg'd  the  busi- 
ness but  of  ten  months.  To  this  the  Ron- 
sardians  reply,  that,  haying  been  for  seven 
years  before  in  ^uest  of  Italy,  and  having 
no  more  to  do  m  Sicily  than  to  inter  his 
father  —  after  that  ofBoe  was  performed, 
what  remain'd  for  him,  but,  without  delay, 
to  pursue  his  first  adventure?  To  which 
Segrais  answers,  that  the  obsequies  of  his 
father,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  would  detain  him  for  many 
days;  that  a  longer  time  must  be  taken  up 
in  the  refitting  of  his  ships  after  so  tedious 
a  voyage,  and  in  refreshing  his  weather- 
beaten  soldiers  on  a  friendly  coast.  These 
indeed  are  but  suppositions  on  both  sides; 
yet  those  of  Seerais  seem  better  grounded. 
For  the  feast  of  Dido,  when  she  eutertain'd 
^neas  first,  has  the  appearance  of  a  sum- 
mer's night,  which  seems  already  almost 
ended  when  he  beg^s  his  story;  therefore 
the  love  was  made  in  autumn:  the  hunting 
followed  properly,  when  the  heats  of  that 
scorching  country  were  declining;  the  win- 
ter was  pass'd  in  jollity,  as  the  season  and 
their  love  required;  and  he  left  her  in  the 
latter  end  of  winter,  as  is  already  prov'd. 
This  opinion  is  fortified  by  the  arrival  of 
^neas  at  the  mouth  of  Tiber,  which  marks 
the  season  of  the  spring;  that  season  being 
perfectly  described  by  the  singling  of  the 
birds,  saluting  the  dawn,  and  by  the  beauty 
of  the  place,  which  the  poet  seems  to  have 
painted  expressly  in  the  Seventh  jEneid  : 

Aurora  in  roseis  fulgebat  ItUea  bigisy 
Cum  ventiposuere  ;  varia  circumque  supraque 
AssuetcB  ripis  tfolucres  etfluminia  alveo 
.Mthera  mulcebatU  cantu. 

The  remainder  of  the  action  required  but 
three  months  more:  for,  when  ^neas  went 
for  succor  to  the  Tuscans,  he  foimd  their 
army  in  a  readiness  to  march,  and  wanting 
only  a  conmiander;  so  that,  according  to 
this  calculation,  the  jEneis  takes  not  up 
above  a  year  complete,  and  may  be  compre- 
hended in  less  compass. 

This,  amongst  other  circumstances  treat- 
ed more  at  large  by  Semis,  a^ees  with 
the  rising  of  Orion,  which  caus'd  the  tem« 


pest  described  in  the  beginning  of  the  Pint 
Book.  By  some  passages  in  the  Pastorah, 
but  more  particularly  in  the  Georgics,  oar 
poet  is  found  to  be  an  exact  astronomer, 
according  to  the  knowledge  of  that  age. 
Now  Ilioneus  (whom  Virgil  twice  emploTi 
in  embassies,  as  the  best  speaker  of  the  Tro- 
jans) attributes  that  tempest  to  Orion,  is 
his  speech  to  Dido: 

Cum  subito  assurgens  Jluctu  nimbosus  Orion. 

He  must  mean  either  the  heliacal  or  achrcm- 
cal  rising  of  that  sign.  The  hdiacal  rising 
of  a  constellation  is  when  it  oomes  from 
imder  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  begins  to  ap- 
pear before  daylight.  The  achrotneal  m- 
mg,  on  the  contrsury,  is  when  it  appears  at 
the  close  of  day,  and  in  opposition  of  the 
sun's  diurnal  course. 

The  heliacal  rising  of  Orion  is  at  present 
computed  to  be  about  the  sixth  of  July; 
and  about  that  time  it  is  that  he  either 
causes  or  presages  tempests  on  the  seae. 

Segrais  has  observ'd  farther,  that,  when 
Anna  counsels  Dido  to  stay  ^neas  daring 
the  winter,  she  speaks  also  of  Orion: 

Dum  pdago  desaivit  hiems^  et  (tquosut  Oritm. 

If  therefore  Ilioneus,  according  to  our  sap- 

S>sition,  understand  the  heliacal  rising  of 
rion,  Anna  must  mean  the  achrwkd, 
which  the  different  epithets  given  to  that 
constellation  seem  to  manifest.  Ilioneoa 
calls  him  nimbosus  ;  Anna,  aquosiu.  He  is 
tempestuous  in  the  summer,  when  be  rises 
heUacally,  and  rainy  in  the  winter,  when  he 
rises  achroniccdly.  Your  Lordship  will  pB^ 
don  me  for  the  frequent  repetition  of  these 
cant  words,  which  I  could  not  avoid  in  this 
abbreviation  of  Segrais,  who,  I  think,  de- 
serves no  little  commendation  in  this  new 
criticism. 

I  have  yet  a  word  or  two  to  say  of  Vir- 
gil's machines,  from  my  own  observation  of 
them.  He  has  imitated  those  of  Homer, 
but  not  copied  them.  It  was  established  long 
before  this  time,  in  the  Roman  religion  as 
well  as  in  the  Greek,  that  there  were  gods; 
and  both  nations,  for  the  most  part,  worship'^ 
the  same  deities;  as  did  also  the  Trojans, 
from  whom  the  Romans,  I  suppose,  wonM 
rather  be  thought  to  derive  the  ntes  of  their 
religion  than  from  the  Grecians;  because 
they  thought  themselves  descended  from 
them.   Eadi  of  those  gods  had  his  proper 
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office,  and  the  chief  of  them  their  particular 
atteudants.  Thus  Jupiter  had  in  propriety 
Ganymede  and  Mercury,  and  Juno  bad  Iris. 
It  was  not  for  Virgil  then  to  create  new  min- 
isters; he  must  take  what  he  found  in  his 
religion.  It  cannot  therefore  be  said  that 
he  borrowed  them  from  Homer,  any  more 
than  Apollo,  Diana,  and  the  rest,  whom  he 
uses  as  he  finds  occasion  for  them,  as  the 
Grecian  poet  did;  but  he  invents  the  occa- 
sions for  which  he  uses  them.  Venus,  after 
the  destruction  of  Troy,  had  gain'd  Neptime 
entirely  to  her  party;  therefore  we  find  him 
busy  in  the  bec^inning  of  the  ^neiSf  to  calm 
the  tempest  rais'd  by  JBolus,  and  afterwards 
conducting  the  Trojan  fleet  to  Cumes  in 
safety,  with  the  loss  only  of  their  pilot, 
for  whom  he  bargains.  I  name  those  two 
examples  amongst  a  hundred  which  I  omit, 
to  prove  that  Virgil,  generally  speaking, 
employed  his  machines  in  performing  those 
things  which  might  possibly  have  been  done 
without  them.  What  more  frequent  than 
a  storm  at  sea,  upon  the  rising  of  Orion  ? 
What  wonder,  if,  amongst  so  many  ships, 
there  should  one  be  overset,  which  was  com- 
manded by  Orontes,  tho'  half  the  winds  had 
not  been  there  which  iBolus  employed? 
Might  not  Palinurus,  without  a  miracle,  fall 
asleep,  and  drop  into  the  sea,  having  been 
overwearied  with  watching,  and  secure  of 
a  quiet  passage,  by  his  observation  of  the 
skies  ?  At  least  ^neas,  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  machine  of  Somnus,  takes  it  plainly 
in  this  sense: 

0  nimium  cado  etpelago  confise  sereno, 
Nudus  in  ignota,  PcUinure,  jacebis  arena. 

But  machines  sometimes  are  specious 
things,  to  amuse  the  reader  and  give  a  color 
of  probability  to  things  otherwise  incredible. 
And,  besides,  it  sooSi'd  the  vanity  of  the 
Romans,  to  find  the  gods  so  visibly  con- 
cerned in  all  the  actions  of  their  predeces- 
sors. We,  who  are  better  taught  by  our 
religion,  yet  own  every  wonderful  accident 
which  befalls  us  for  the  best,  to  be  brought 
to  pass  by  some  special  providence  of  Al- 
mighty God,  and  by  the  care  of  guardian 
uigels;  and  from  hence  I  might  infer  that 
no  heroic  poem  can  be  writ  on  the  Epicurean 
principles;  which  I  could  easily  demonBtrate, 
if  there  were  need  to  prove  it,  or  I  had  lei*- 
rare. 

When  Venus  opens  the  eyes  of  her  ion 


iBneas,  to  behold  the  gods  who  combated 
against  Troy  in  that  fatal  night  when  it  was 
surprised,  we  share  the  pleasure  of  that  glo- 
rious vision  (which  Tasso  has  not  ill  copied 
in  the  sac^g  of  Jerusalem).  But  the 
Greeks  had  done  their  business,  tho'  neither 
Neptune,  Juno,  or  Pallas  had  g^ven  them 
their  divine  assistance.  The  most  crude 
machine  which  Virdl  uses  is  in  the  episode 
of  Camilla,  where  Opis,  by  the  command  of 
her  mistress,  kills  Aruns.  The  next  is  in  the 
Twelfth  JBneid,  where  Venus  cures  her  son 
iEneas.  But  in  the  last  of  these  the  poet 
was  driven  to  a  necessity;  for  Tumus  was 
to  be  slain  that  very  day;  and  ^neas, 
woimded  as  he  was,  could  not  have  engaged 
him  in  single  combat,  unless  his  hurt  had 
been  miraculously  heal'd.  And  the  poet 
had  consider'd  that  the  dittany  which  she 
brought  from  Crete  could  not  have  wrought 
so  speedy  an  effect,  without  the  juice  of 
ambrosiay  which  she  mingled  with  it.  Af- 
ter all,  that  his  machine  might  not  seem 
too  violent,  we  see  the  hero  limping  after 
Tumus.  The  wound  was  skinn'd,  but  the 
strength  of  his  thigh  was  not  restored.  But 
what  reason  had  our  author  to  wound  iGneas 
at  so  critical  a  time  ?  And  how  came  the 
cuisses  to  be  worse  temper'd  than  the  rest 
of  his  armor,  which  was  all  wrought  by 
Vulcan  and  his  journeymen  ?  These  di£B- 
culties  are  not  easily  to  be  solVd,  without 
confessing  that  Virgil  had  not  life  enough 
to  correct  his  work;  tho'  he  had  reviewed 
it,  and  found  those  errors  which  he  resolv'd 
to  mend:  but,  being  prevented  by  death, 
and  not  willing  to  leave  an  imperfect  work 
behind  him,  he  ordain'd,  by  hu  last  testa- 
ment, that  his  jEneis  should  be  bum'd.  As 
for  the  death  of  Aruns,  who  was  shot  by  a 
goddess,  the  machine  was  not  altogether  so 
outrageous  as  the  wounding  Mars  and  Venus 
by  the  sword  of  Diomede.  Two  divinities, 
one  would  have  thought,  might  have  plead- 
ed their  prerogative  of  impassibility,  or  at 
least  not  have  oeen  wounded  by  any  mortal 
hand;  beside  that  the  cfx'P  which  they  shed 
was  so  very  like  our  common  blood,  that 
it  was  not  to  be  distinguished  from  it,  but 
only  by  the  name  and  color.  As  for  what 
Horace  says  in  his  Art  of  Poetry,  that  no 
machines  are  to  be  us'd,  unless  on  some 
extraordinary  occasion: 

Nee  deu8  intereit^  niH  dignus  vlndiee  nodus  — 
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that  rule  is  to  be  applied  to  the  theater,  of 
which  he  is  then  speaking;  and  means  no 
more  than  this,  that,  when  the  knot  of  the 
play  is  to  be  untied,  and  no  other  way  is 
left  for  making  the  discovery;  then,  and 
not  otherwise,  let  a  sod  descend  upon  a 
rope,  and  clear  the  business  to  the  audience. 
But  this  has  no  relation  to  the  machines 
which  are  us'd  in  an  epic  poem. 

In  the  last  place,  for  the  Dira,  or  flying 
pest,  which,  flapping  on  the  shield  of  Turnus, 
and  fluttering  aoout  his  head,  disheartened 
him  in  the  duel,  and  presag'd  to  him  his 
approaching  death,  I  might  have  plac'd  it 
more  properly  amongst  the  objections;  for 
the  critics  who  lay  want  of  courage  to  the 
charge  of  Virgil's  hero  quote  this  passage 
as  a  main  proof  of  their  assertion.  They 
say  our  author  had  not  only  secured  him 
before  the  duel,  but  also,  in  the  beginning 
of  it,  had  giyen  him  the  advantage  in  impen- 
etrable arms,  and  in  his  sword;  for  that  of 
Turnus  was  not  his  own,  which  was  forg'd 
by  Vulcan  for  his  father,  but  a  weapon 
which  he  had  snatch'd  in  haste,  and  by 
mistake,  belonging  to  his  charioteer  Me- 
tiscus;  that,  after  all  this,  Jupiter,  who  was 
partial  to  the  Trojan,  and  distrustful  of  the 
event,  tho'  he  had  hung  the  balance,  and 
given  it  a  jog  of  his  hand  to  weigh  down 
Turnus,  thought  convenient  to  give  the 
Fates  a  collateral  security,  hj  sending  the 
screech  owl  to  discourage  him:  for  which 
they  quote  these  words  of  Virgil  : 

Non  me  ti^a  iurbida  virtus 

Terret,  ait :  dii  me  terrent^  et  Jupiter  hostis. 

In  answer  to  which,  I  say  that  this  machine 
is  one  of  those  which  the  poet  uses  only  for 
ornament,  and  not  out  of  necessity.  No- 
thing can  be  more  beautiful  or  more  poeti- 
cal than  his  description  of  the  three  Dircs,  or 
the  setting  of  the  oalance,  which  our  MUton 
has  borrowed  from  him,  but  employ'd  to  a 
different  end:  for,  first,  he  makes  Grod  Al- 
mighty set  the  scales  for  St.  Gabriel  and 
Satan,  when  he  knew  no  combat  was  to 
follow;  then  he  makes  the  good  angeVs 
scale  descend,  and  the  Devil's  mount,  quite 
contrary  to  Virgil,  if  I  have  translated 
the  three  verses  according  to  my  author's 
sense: 

Jxqnter  ipse  duos  csquato  examine  lances 
Sustinet ;  etfata  imponit  diversa  duorum  ; 
<}uem  damnet  laixn-y  et  quo  vergat  pondere  letum. 


For  I  have  taken  these  words,  quern  daman 
labor  J  in  the  sense  which  Virg^  gives  them 
in  another  place  —  damnabis  tu  quoque  votis 
—  to  signify  a  prosperous  event  Tet  I  dan 
not  condenm  so  |;reat  a  senius  as  MiltoD: 
for  I  am  much  mistaken  if  he  alludes  not  to 
the  text  in  Daniel,  where  Belshazzar  vu 

?ut  into  the  balance  and  found  too  ligiit 
'his  is  digression;  and  I  return  to  my  sub- 
ject. I  said  above  that  these  two  ma- 
chines of  the  balance  and  the  Dira  were 
only  ornamental,  and  that  the  success  of  the 
duel  had  been  the  same  without  them.  For, 
when  ^neas  and  Turnus  stood  frontiiig 
each  other  before  the  altar,  Turnus  look'd 
dejected,  and  his  color  faded  in  his  face,  as  if 
he  desponded  of  the  victory  before  the  fight; 
and  not  only  he,  but  all  his  party,  when  the 
strength  of  the  two  champions  was  iudg'd  by 
the  proportion  oltheir  limbs,  concluded  it  was 
imparpugna,  and  that  their  chief  wa8  0Te^ 
mateh  d:  whereupon  Jutuma  (who  was  of 
the  same  opinion)  took  this  opportunity  to 
break  the  treaty  and  renew  the  war.  tfuno 
herself  had  plainly  told  the  nymph  before- 
hand that  her  brotiier  was  to  nght 

Imparihus  fatis,  nee  diis  nee  viribus  cequis ; 

so  that  there  was  no  need  of  an  appari- 
tion to  fright  Turnus:  he  had  the  presage 
within  himself  of  his  impending  destiny. 
The  Dira  only  serv'd  to  confirm  him  in  ius 
first  opinion,  that  it  was  his  destiny  to  die 
in  the  ensuing  combat;  and  in  this  sense  are 
those  words  of  Virgil  to  be  taken: 

Non  me  tua  turbida  virtus 

Terret,  ait :  dii  me  terrent,  et  Jupiter  hoshs, 

I  doubt  not  but  the  adverb  solum  is  to  be 
understood: ''  'T  is  not  your  valor  only  that 
g^ves  me  this  concernment;  but  I  find  also, 
hj  this  portent,  that  Jupiter  is  my  enemj." 
For  Turnus  fled  before,  when  his  ^ 
sword  was  broken,  till  his  sister  supplied 
him  with  a  better;  which  indeed  he  could 
not  use,  because  ^neas  kept  him  at  a 
distance  with  his  spear.  I  wonder  Busus 
saw  not  this,  where  he  charges  his  author 
so  unjustly,  for  givii^  Turnus  a  second 
sword  to  no  purpose.  How  could  he  fasten 
a  blow,  or  noake  a  thrust,  when  he  was  itot 
suffer'd  to  approach  ?  Besides,  the  chief  er- 
rand of  the  Dira  was  to  warn  Jutuma  from 
the  field,  for  she  could  have  brought  the 
chariot  again,  when  she  saw  her  brother 
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wonted  in  the  duel.  I  might  farther  add, 
that  .£neaa  was  so  eager  of  the  fight  that 
be  left  the  city,  now  almost  in  his  posses- 
sion, to  decide  his  quarrel  with  Tumus  by 
the  sword;  whereas  Tumus  had  manifestly 
declined  the  combat,  and  snffer'd  his  sister 
to  conyey  him  as  far  from  the  reach  of  his 
enemy  as  she  could.  I  say,  not  only  suffered 
her,  but  consented  to  it;  for  't  is  plain  he 
knew  her,  by  these  words: 


artem 


0  soroTj  et  dudum  agnovij  cum  prima  per^  i 
Fcedera  iwrbattif  teque  fuse  in  betla  detitsti; 
Et  nunc  nequicquam  faUis  dea,^-^ 

I  have  dwelt  so  long  on  this  subject,  that 

1  must  contract  what  I  have  to  say  in 
reference  to  my  translation,  unless  I  would 
swell  my  preface  into  a  volume,  and  make 
it  formidaole  to  your  Lordship,  when  yon 
see  so  many  pages  yet  behind.  And  indeed 
what  I  have  alreaay  written,  either  in  jus- 
tification or  praise  of  Virgil,  is  against  my- 
self, for  presimiing  to  copy,  in  my  coarse 
English,  the  thoughts  and  beautiful  expres- 
sions of  this  inimitable  poet,  who  flounsh'd 
in  an  age  when  his  language  was  brought 
to  its  last  perfection,  for  which  it  was  par- 
ticularly owing  to  him  and  Horace.  I  will 
give  your  Loraship  my  opinion,  that  those 
two  friends  had  consulted  each  other's 
judgment,  wherein  they  should  endeavor  to 
excel;  and  they  seem  to  have  pitch'd  on 
propriety  of  thought, .  elegance  of  words, 
and  harmony  of  numbers.   According   to 

/this  model,  Horace  writ  his  Odes  and 
Epodes :  for  his  Satires  and  Epistles,  being 
intended  wholly  for  instruction,  requir'd 
another  style: 

Oman  res  ypsa  negat,  contenta  doceri  — 

and  therefore,  as  he  himself  professes,  are 
sermani  propiora,  nearer  prose  than  verse. 
But  Virgil,  who  never  attempted  the  lyric 
verse,  is  everywhere  elegant,  sweet,  and 
flowing  in  his  hexameters.  His  words  are 
not  only  chosen,  but  the  places  in  which  he 
ranks  them  for  the  sound;  he  who  removes 
them  from  the  station  wherein  their  master 
sets  them^  spoils  the  harmony.  What  he 
says  of  the  Sibyl's  prophecies  may  be  as 
properly  applied  to  every  word  of  his:  they 
must  be  read  in  order  as  they  lie;  the  least 
breath  discomposes  them;  and  somewhat 
of  their  divinity  is  lost.  I  cannot  boast  that 
I  have  been  thus  exact  in  my  verses;  but 


I  have  endeavor'd  to  follow  the  example  of 
my  master,  and  am  the  first  Englishman, 
perhaps,  who  made  it  his  design  to  copy 
him  in  his  numbers,  his  choice  of  words, 
and  his  placing  them  for  the  sweetness  of 
the  sound.  On  this  last  consideration  I  have 
shunn'd  the  caesura  as  much  as  possibly  I 
could:  for,  wherever  that  is  us'a,  it  gives 
a  roughness  to  the  verse;  of  which  we  can 
have  little  need  in  a  language  which  is 
overstock'd  with  consonants.  Such  is  not 
the  Latin,  where  the  vowels  and  consonants 
are  mix'd  in  proportion  to  each  other;  vet 
Virgil  judg'd  the  vowels  to  have  somewhat 
of  an  overbalance,  and  therefore  tempers 
their  sweetness  with  cassuras.  Such  differ- 
ence there  is  in  tongues,  that  the  same  fig- 
ure which  roughens  one,  g^ves  majesty  to 
another;  and  that  was  it  which  Virgil  stud- 
ied in  his  verses.  Ovid  uses  it  but  rarely; 
and  hence  it  is  that  his  versification  cannot 
so  properly  be  call'd  sweet,  as  luscious.  The 
Italians  are  forc'd  upon  it  once  or  twice  in 
every  line,  because  they  have  a  redundancy 
of  vowels  in  their  language.  Their  metu 
is  so  soft  that  it  will  not  coin  without  alloy 
to  harden  it.  On  the  other  side,  for  the 
reason  already  nam'd,  't  is  all  we  can  do  to 
give  sufficient  sweetness  to  our  language: 
we  must  not  only  choose  our  words  for 
elegance,  but  for  sound;  to  perform  which, 
a  mastery  in  the  language  is  requir'd;  the 
poet  must  have  a  magazine  of  words,  and 
nave  the  art  to  manage  his  few  vowels  to 
the  best  advantage,  that  they  may  go  the 
farther.  He  must  also  know  the  nature  of 
the  vowels  —  which  are  more  sonorous,  and 
which  more  soft  and  sweet  —  and  so  dispose 
them  as  his  present  occasions  require:  all 
which,  and  a  thousand  secrets  of  versifica- 
tion beside,  he  may  learn  from  Virgil,  if  he 
will  take  him  for  his  guide.  If  he  be  above 
Virgil,  and  is  resolv'd  to  follow  his  own 
verve,  (as  the  French  call  it,)  the  proverb 
will  fall  heavily  upon  him:  "Who teaches 
himself,  has  a  fool  for  his  master." 

Virgil  employ'd  eleven  years  upon  his 
^neis  ;  yet  he  left  it,  as  he  thought  himself, 
imperfect.  Which  when  I  seriously  consider, 
I  wish  that,  instead  of  three  years,  which  I 
have  spent  in  the  translation  of  his  works, 
I  had  four  years  more  allow'd  me  to  correct 
my  errors,  that  I  might  make  my  version 
somewhat  more  tolerable  than  it  is:  for  a 
poet  cannot  have  too  great  a  reverence  for 
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his  readers,  if  he  expects  his  labors  shoold 
suryive  him.  Yet  I  will  neither  plead  my 
age  nor  sickness,  in  excuse  of  the  faults 
which  I  have  made:  that  I  wanted  time, 
is  all  I  have  to  say;  for  some  of  my  sub- 
scribers grew  so  chunorous  that  I  could  no 
longer  defer  the  publication.  I  hope,  from 
the  candor  of  your  Lordship,  and  your  often 
experienced  goodness  to  me,  that,  if  the 
faults  are  not  too  many,  you  will  make 
allowances  with  Horace: 

Siplttra  nitent  incarminef  rum  tgopaucis 
Offendar  tnaadis,  qucu  avA  incttriafudity 
Aut  humanaparum  cavit  ntUura. 

You  may  please  also  to  observe,  that 
there  is  not,  to  the  best  of  my  remem- 
brance, one  vowel  gaping  on  another  for 
want  of  a  ccesura,  in  this  whole  poem;  but, 
where  a  vowel  ends  a  word,  the  next  be- 
gins either  with  a  consonant,  or  what  is 
its  equivalent;  for  our  W  and  J?  aspirate, 
and  our  diphthongs,  are  plainly  such.  The 
greatest  latitude  I  take  is  in  the  letter  y, 
when  it  concludes  a  word  and  the  first 
syllable  of  the  next  beeins  with  a  vowel. 
Neither  need  I  have  calT'd  this  a  latitude, 
which  is  only  an  explanation  of  this  general 
rule,  that  no  vowel  can  be  cut  off  before 
another  when  we  cannot  sink  the  pronun- 
ciation of  it;  as  he,  she,  me,  /,  &c.  Virgil 
thinks  it  sometimes  a  beauty  to  imitate  the 
license  of  the  Greeks,  and  leave  two  vowels 
opening  on  each  other,  as  in  that  verse  of 
the  Third  Pastoral: 

Ei  SUCCU8  pecorij  et  lac  subducitur  agnis. 

But,  nobis  non  licet  esse  tarn  disertis,  at 
least  if  we  study  to  refine  our  numbers. 
I  have  long  had  by  me  the  materials  of 
an  English  prosodia,  containing  all  the  me- 
chanical rules  of  versification,  wherein  I 
have  treated  with  some  exactness  of  the 
feet,  the  quantities,  and  the  pauses.  The 
French  and  Italians  know  nothing  of  the 
two  first;  at  least  their  best  poets  have 
not  practiced  them.  As  for  the  pauses, 
Malherbe  first  brought  them  into  France, 
within  this  last  century;  and  we  see  how 
they  adorn  their  AUxandrins.  But,  as  Vir- 
gil propounds  a  riddle,  which  he  leaves 
uusoiv'd: 

Die,  quibut  in  terris,  inscrwti  nomina  regum 
Nascantur  florei  ;  et  PhyUida  solus  habeto; 


so  I  will  give  your  Lordship  another,  and 
leave  the  exposition  of  it  to  your  acute 
judgment.  I  am  sure  there  are  few  who 
make  verses  have  observ'd  the  sweetness 
of  these  two  lines  in  Coopei^s  HiU : 

The*  deep,  yet  clear ;  tho'  g«ntle,  yet  not  doll; 
Strong  without  rage ;  without  o'e^owing,  full 

And  there  are  yet  fewer  who  can  find  the 
reason  of  that  sweetness.  I  have  given 
it  to  some  of  my  friends  in  conversation, 
and  they  have  allow'd  the  criticism  to  be 
just.  But,  since  the  evil  of  false  quantities 
IS  difficult  to  be  cur'd  in  any  modem  lan- 
guage; since  the  French  and  the  Italians, 
as  weU  as  we,  are  yet  ignorant  what  feet 
are  to  be  us'd  in  heroic  poetry;  since  1 
have  not  strictly  observ'd  those  rules  my- 
self which  I  can  teach  others;  since  I 
pretend  to  no  dictatorship  among  my  fel- 
low poets;  since,  if  I  should  instruct  some 
of  them  to  make  well-running  verses,  they 
want  genius  to  give  them  strength  as  well 
as  sweetness;  and,  above  all,  since  your 
Lordship  has  advis'd  me  not  to  publish 
that  little  which  I  know,  I  look  on  your 
counsel  as  your  command,  which  I  shall 
observe  inviolably,  till  you  shall  please  to 
revoke  it,  and  leave  me  at  liberty  to  make 
my  thoughts  public.  In  the  mean  time, 
that  I  may  arrogate  nothing  to  myself, 
\l  must  acknowledge  that  Virgil  in  Latin, 
)and  Spenser  in  English,  have  been  mj 
masters.  Spenser  has  also  given  me  the 
^Idness  to  make  use  sometimes  of  his 
Alexandrin  line,  which  we  call,  tho'  impro- 
perly, the  Pindaric,  because  Mr.  Cowlej 
has  often  employ'd  it  in  his  Odes,  It  add^ 
a  certain  majesty  to  the  verse,  when  His 
us'd  with  judgment,  and  stops  the  sense 
from  overfiowing  into  another  line.  For- 
merlv  the  French,  like  us  and  the  Italians, 
had  but  five  feet,  or  ten  syllables,  in  their 
heroic  verse;  but  since  Konsard's  time, 
as  I  suppose,  they  foimd  their  tongue  too 
weak  to  support  their  epic  poetry  without 
the  addition  of  another  foot.  That  indeed 
has  given  it  somewhat  of  the  run  and  mea- 
sure of  a  trimeter ;  but  it  runs  with  more 
activity  than  strength:  their  lanraige  is 
not  strung  with  sinews,  like  our  Fnelish. 
It  has  the  nimbleness  of  a  greyhound,  but 
not  the  bulk  and  body  of  a  mastiff.  Our 
men  and  our  verses  overbear  them  by  their 
weight;  and  pondere,  non  numero,  is  the 
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British  motto.  The  French  have  set  up 
purity  for  the  standard  of  their  hingua^; 
and  a  masculine  vigor  is  that  of  ours.  Like 
their  tongue  is  the  genius  of  their  poets, 
light  and  trifling  in  comparison  of  the  Eng- 
lish; more  proper  for  sonnets,  madrigab, 
and  elegies,  than  heroic  poetry.  The  turn 
on  thoughts  and  words  is  their  chief  tal- 
ent, hut  the  epic  poem  is  too  stately  to 
receive  those  little  ornaments.  The  paint- 
ers draw  their  nymphs  in  thin  ana  airy 
habits;  hut  the  weight  of  gold  and  of  em- 
broideries is  reserved  for  queens  and  god- 
desses. Yirjnl  is  never  frequent  in  those 
turns,  like  Ovid,  but  much  more  sparing 
of  them  in  his  JSneis  than  in  his  Pastorah 
and  Geargics. 

Ignoscenda  qyidem,  scirent  si  ignoscere  manes. 

That  turn  is  beautiful  indeed;  but  he 
employs  it  in  the  story  of  Orpheus  and  £u- 
rymce,  not  in  his  great  poem.  I  have  us'd 
that  license  in  his  jEneis  sometimes,  but  I 
own  it  as  my  fault.  'T  was  given  to  those 
who  understand  no  better.    'T  is  like  Ovid's 

Semivirumque  bovem,  semibovemqtte  virum. 

The  poet  found  it  before  his  critics,  but  it 
was  a  darling  sin,  which  he  would  not  be 
persuaded  to  reform.  The  want  of  genius, 
of  which  I  have  accus'd  the  French,  is  laid 
to  their  charge  by  one  of  their  own  great 
authors,  tho'  I  have  forgotten  his  name,  and 
where  I  read  it.  If  rewards  could  make  g^od 
poets,  their  great  master  has  not  been  want- 
ing on  his  part  in  his  bountiful  encourage- 
ments; for  he  is  wise  enough  to  imitate 
Augustus,  if  he  had  a  Maro.  The  triumvir 
and  proscriber  had  descended  to  us  in  a 
more  hideous  form  than  they  now  appear, 
if  the  emperor  had  not  taken  care  to  make 
friends  of  him  and  Horace.  I  confess  the 
banishment  of  Ovid  was  a  blot  in  his  es- 
cutcheon: yet  he  was  only  banish'd;  and  who 
knows  but  his  crime  was  capital,  and  then 
his  exile  was  a  favor  ?     Ariosto,  who,  with 

^  all  his  faults,  must  be  acknowledged  a  great 
poet,  has  put  these  words  into  the  mouth  of 
an  evangelist;  but  whether  they  will  pass 

.  for  gospel  now,  I  cannot  tell: 

N on  Jit  si  satUo  ni  benigno  AugustOj 
Come  la  tuba  di  Virgilio  swma. 
L*  haver  havuto  inpoesia  hwm  gustOy 
La  proscrittione  iniqua  gliperdona. 


But  heroic  poetry  is  not  of  the  growth  of 
France,  as  it  might  be  of  England,  if  it  were  N. 
cultivated.  Spenser  wanted  only  to  have 
read  the  rules  of  Bossu;  for  no  man  was 
ever  bom  with  a  greater  genius,  or  had  ^^^ 
more  knowledge  to  support  it.  But  the 
performance  of  the  French  is  not  equal  to 
their  skill;  and  hitherto  we  have  wanted 
skill  to  perform  better.  Segrais,  whose  pre- 
face is  so  wonderfully  good,  yet  is  wholly 
destitute  of  elevation,  tho'  his  version  is 
much  better  than  that  of  the  two  brothers, 
or  any  of  the  rest  who  have  attempted  Vir- 
gil. Hannibal  Caro  is  a  great  name  amongst 
the  Italians;  yet  his  translation  of  the 
JEneis  is  most  scandalously  mean,  tho'  ha 
has  taken  the  advantage  of  writing  in  blank 
verse,  and  freed  himself  from  the  shackles 
of  modem  rhyme,  (if  it  be  modem;  for 
Le  Clero  has  told  us  lately,  and  I  believe 
has  made  it  out,  that  David's  Psalms  were 
written  in  as  errant  rhvme  as  they  are 
translated.)  Now,  if  a  Muse  cannot  run 
when  she  is  imf  etter'd,  't  is  a  sign  she  has  but 
little  speed.  I  will  not  make  a  digression 
here,  thp'  I  am  strangely  tempted  to  it; 
but  will  only  say,  that  he  who  can  write 
well  in  rhyme,  may  write  better  in  blank 
verse.  Rhyme  is  certainly  a  constraint  even 
to  the  best  poets,  and  those  who  make  it  with 
most  ease;  tho'  perhaps  I  have  as  little 
reason  to  complain  of  that  hardship  as 
any  man,  excepting  Quarles  and  Withers. 
What  it  adds  to  sweetness,  it  takes  away 
from  sense;  and  he  who  loses  the  least  by 
it  may  be  call'd  a  gainer.  It  often  makes 
us  swerve  from  an  author's  meaning;  as, 
if  a  mark  be  set  up  for  an  archer  at  a  great 
distance,  let  him  aim  as  exactly  as  he  can, 
the  least  wind  will  take  his  arrow,  and 
divert  it  from  the  white.  I  return  to  our 
Italian  translator  of  the  jEneis.  He  is  a 
foot-poet,  he  lackeys  by  the  side  of  Virgil 
at  the  best,  but  never  mounts  behind  him. 
Doctor  Morelli,  who  is  no  mean  critic  in  our 
poetry,  and  therefore  may  be  presum'd  to 
be  a  better  in  his  own  language,  has  confirm'd 
me  in  this  opinion  by  his  judgment,  and 
thinks,  withal,  that  he  has  often  mistaken 
his  master's  sense.  I  would  say  so,  if  I  durst, 
but  am  afraid  I  have  committed  the  same 
fault  more  often,  and  more  grossly;  for 
I  have  forsaken  Ru£Bus  (whom  generally  I 
follow)  in  many  places,  and  nuuie  exposi- 
tions of  my  own  m  some,  quite  contrary  to 
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him.  Of  which  I  will  give  but  two  exam- 
ples, because  they  are  so  near  each  other, 
mthe  Tenth  ^neid: 

— »-  Sorti  pater  ctqwu  utrique. 

Pallas  says  it  to  Tumus,  just  before  they 
fight.  Ru£Bus  thinks  that  the  word  pater  is 
to  be  referred  to  Evander,  the  father  of  Pal- 
las. But  how  could  he  ima^e  that  it  was 
the  same  thing  to  Evander,  if  his  son  were 
sUun,  or  if  he  overcame  ?  The  poet  certainly 
intended  Jupiter,  the  common  father  of 
mankind;  who,  as  Pallas  hop'd,  would  stand 
an  impartial  spectator  of  the  combat,  and 
not  be  more  favorable  to  Tumus  than  to 
him.  The  second  is  not  long  after  it,  and 
both  before  the  duel  is  beg^.  They  are  the 
words  of  Jupiter,  who  comforts  Hercules 
for  the  death  of  Pallas,  which  was  imme- 
diately to  ensue,  and  which  Hercules  could 
not  hinder,  (tho'  the  young  hero  had  ad- 
dress*d  his  prayers  to  him  for  his  assist- 
ance,) because  the  gods  cannot  control  des- 
tiny. —  The  verse  Follows: 

Sic  ait ;  atque  oeulos  Rutularum  rejicit  arvisy 

which  the  same  Ruaeus  thus  construes:  Ju- 
piter, after  he  had  said  this,  immediately 
turns  his  eyes  to  the  Rutulian  fields,  and 
beholds  the  duel.  I  have  given  this  place 
another  exposition,  that  he  tum'd  his  eyes 
from  the  field  of  combat,  that  he  might  not 
behold  a  sight  so  unpleasing  to  him.  The 
word  reJicUf  1  know,  will  admit  of  both 
senses;  but  Jupiter  having  confessed  that  he 
could  not  alter  fate,  and  being  griev'd  he  could 
not,  in  consideration  of  Hercules,  it  seems 
to  me  that  he  should  avert  his  eyes,  rather 
than  take  pleasure  in  the  spectacle.  But 
of  this  I  am  not  so  confident  as  the  other, 
tho'  I  think  I  have  followed  Virgil's  sense. 
What  I  have  said,  tho'  it  has  the  face  of 
arrogance,  yet  is  intended  for  the  honor 
of  my  country;  and  therefore  I  will  boldly 
own  that  this  English  translation  has  more 
of  Virgil's  spirit  in  it  than  either  the  French 
or  the  Italian.  Some  of  our  coimtrymen 
have  translated  episodes  and  other  parts  of 
Virgil  with  ^at  success;  as  particularly 
your  Lordship,  whose  version  of  Orpheus 
and  Eurydice  is  eminently  good.  Amongst 
the  dead  authors,  the  Sileniu  of  my  Lord 
Roscommon  cannot  be  too  much  com- 
mended. I  say  nothinff  of  Sir  John  Den- 
ham,  Mr.  Waller,  and  Mr.  Cowley;  'tis  the 


utmost  of  my  ambition  to  be  thought  their 
equal,  or  not  to  be  much  inferior  to  them, 
and  some  others  of  the  living.  Bat  'tis 
one  thing  to  take  pains  on  a  fragment,  and 
translate  it  perfectly;  and  another  thing  to 
have  the  weight  of  a  whole  author  on  mj 
shoulders.  They  who  believe  the  burthen 
light,  let  them  attempt  the  Faurth^  Sixths 
or  Eighth  Pastoral;  the  First  or  Fourth 
Oeorffic;  and,  amongst  the  JSneids^  the 
Fourth,  the  Fifth,  the  Seventh,  the  Ninth, 
the  Tenth,  the  Eleventh,  or  the  Twelfth  ;  for 
in  these  I  think  I  have  succeeded  best. 

Long  before  I  undertook  this  work,  I  was 
no  stnmger  to  the  original.  I  had  also 
studied  Yirgirs  design,  £s  disposition  of  it, 
his  maimers,  his  judicious  management  of 
the  figures,  tlie  sober  retrenchments  of  his 
sense,  which  always  leaves  somewhat  to 
gratify  our  imagination,  on  which  it  may 
enlarge  at  pleasure;  but,  above  all,  the  ele- 
gance of  his  expressions,  and  the  harmony 
of  his  numbers.  For,  as  I  have  said  in  k 
former  dissertation,  the  words  are  in  poetry 
what  the  colors  are  in  painting.  If  the  de- 
sign be  good,  and  the  oraught  be  true,  the 
coloring  is  the  first  beauty  that  strikes  the 
eve.  Spenser  and  Milton  are  the  nearest,  in 
English,  to  Virgil  and  Horace  in  the  Latin; 
and  I  have  endeavor'd  to  form  my  style  by 
imitating  their  masters.  I  will  farther  own 
to  you,  my  Lord,  that  my  chief  ambition  is  to 
please  those  readers  who  have  discernment 
enough  to  prefer  Virgil  before  any  other 
poet  in  the  Latin  tongue.  Such  spirits  as 
he  desir'd  to  please,  such  woald  I  choose 
for  my  judges,  and  would  stand  or  fall 
by  them  alone.  Segrais  has  distinguish'd 
the  readers  of  poetry,  according  to  their 
capacity  of  judg^g,  into  three  classes;  (he 
might  nave  said  the  same  of  writers  too, 
if  he  had  pleas' d.)  In  the  lowest  form 
he  places  those  whom  he  calls  les  pedis  es- 
prits  ;  such  thines  as  are  our  upper-gallery 
audience  in  a  playhouse,  who  fike  nothing 
but  the  husk  and  rind  of  wit;  prefer  a  quib- 
ble, a  conceit,  an  epigram,  before  solid  sense 
and  elegant  expression;  these  are  mob  read- 
ers. If  Virgil  and  Martial  stood  for  Par- 
liament-men, we  know  already  who  would 
carry  it.  But,  tho'  they  make  the  greatest 
appearance  in  the  field,  and  cry  the  loudest, 
the  best  on't  is,  they  are  but  a  sort  of 
French  Husnienots,  or  Dutch  boors,  brought 
over  in  herds,  but  not  naturaliz'd;  who  have 
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not  land  of  two  pounds  per  annum  in  Pamas- 
ausy  and  therefore  are  not  privileged  to  poll. 
Their  authors  are  of  the  same  leyel,  fit  to  re- 
present them  on  a  mountebank's  stage,  or  to 
be  mastersof  the  ceremonies  in  a  bear  guden. 
Yet  these  are  they  who  have  the  most  ad- 
mirers. But  it  often  happens,  to  their  mor- 
tification, that,  as  their  raiders  improve  their 
stock  of  sense,  (as  they  may  by  reading  bet- 
ter books,  and  by  conversation  with  men 
of  judgment,)  they  soon  forsake  them;  azid 
when  the  torrent  nom  the  mountains  falls 
no  more,  the  swelling  writer  is  reduo'd  into 
his  shallow  bed,  like  the  Manffluiares  at 
Madrid,  with  scarce  water  to  moisten  his 
own  pebbles.  There  are  a  middle  sort  of 
readers,  (as  we  hold  there  is  a  middle  state 
of  souls,)  such  as  have  a  farther  insight  than 
the  former,  yet  have  not  the  capacity  of 
judgin|f  right;  for  I  speak  not  of  those  who 
are  bnb*d  by  a  party,  and  know  better,  if 
they  were  not  corrupted ;  but  I  mean  a  com- 
pany of  warm  young  men,  who  are  not  yet 
arriVd  so  far  as  to  discern  the  difference 
betwixt  fustian,  or  ostentatious  sentences, 
and  the  true  sublime.  These  are  above 
liking  Martial,  or  Owen's  Epigrams^  but 
they  would  certainly  set  Virgil  below  Sta- 
tius  or  Lucan.  I  need  not  say  their  poets 
are  of  the  same  paste  with  their  admirers. 
They  affect  greatness  in  all  they  write;  but 
't  is  a  bladder'd  greatness,  like  that  of  the 
vain  man  whom  Seneca  describes;  an  ill 
habit  of  body,  full  of  humors,  and  sweU'd 
with  dropsy.  Even  these  too  desert  their 
authors,  as  their  judgment  ripens.  The 
young  gentlemen  themselves  are  commonly 
mislM  Dv  their  pcedagogue  at  school,  their 
tutor  at  the  university,  or  their  governor  in 
their  travels.  And  many  of  those  three  sorts 
are  the  most  positive  blockheads  in  the  world. 
How  many  of  those  flatulent  writers  have 
I  known  who  have  sunk  in  their  reputation 
after  seven  or  eight  editions  of  their  works ! 
for  indeed  they  are  poets  only  for  young 
men.  They  had  great  success  at  their  first 
appearance;  but,  not  being  of  Grod,  as  a  wit 
said  formerly,  they  could  not  stand. 

I  have  already  nam'd  two  sorts  of  judges; 
but  Virgil  wrote  for  neither  of  them:  and, 
by  his  example,  I  am  not  ambitious  of 
pleasing  the  lowest  or  the  middle  form  of 
readers. 

He  chose  to  please  the  most  judicious, 
Bouls  of  the  highest  rank  and  truest  under- 


standing. These  are  few  in  number;  but 
whoever  is  so  happy  as  to  gain  their  appro- 
bation can  never  lose  it,  because  they  never 
give  it  blindly.  Then  they  have  a  certain 
magnetism  in  their  pdgment,  which  at- 
tracts others  to  their  sense.  Every  day 
they  gain  some  new  prosel]^te,  and  in  time 
become  the  Church.  For  this  reason,  a  well- 
weigh'd  judicious  poem,  which  at  its  first  ap- 
pearance gains  no  more  upon  the  world  than 
to  be  just  receiv'd,  and  rather  not  blam'd 
than  much  applauded,  insinuates  itself  by 
insensible  degrees  into  the  liking  of  the 
reader:  the  more. he  studies  it,  the  more  it 
grows  upon  him;  every  time  betakes  it  up, 
he  discovers  some  new  graces  in  it.  And 
whereas  poems  which  are  produc'd  by  the 
vigor  of  ima^nation  only,  have  a  gloss  upon 
them  at  the  first  which  time  wears  off,  the 
works  of  judgment  are  like  the  diamond; 
the  more  they  are  polish'd,  the  more  luster 
they  receive.  Such  is  the  difference  be- 
twixt Virgil's  JEneis  and  Marini's  Adone. 
And,  if  I  may  be  allow'd  to  change  the  meta- 
phor, I  would  say  that  Virgil  is  like  the 
Fame  which  he  describeif: 

Mobilitale  viget,  viresque  acquirit  eundo. 

Such  a  sort  of  reputation  is  my  aim,  tho' 
in  a  far  inferior  degree,  according  to  my 
motto  in  the  title-page:  Seqtdiurque patrem 
non  passibus  oequis :  and  therefore  I  appeal 
to  the  highest  court  of  judicature,  like  that 
of  the  peers,  of  which  your  Ijordship  is  so 
great  an  ornament. 

Without  this  ambition  which  I  own,  of 
desiring  to  please  ihejitdices  natos,  1  could 
never  £ive  been  able  to  have  done  anything  ^ 
at  this  age,  when  the  fire  of  poetry  is  com-  , 
monly  extinguish'd  in  other  men.  Yet  Vir- 
ffil  has  given  me  the  example  of  Entellus 
for  my  encouragement:  when  he  was  well 
heated,  the  younger  champion  could  not 
stand  before  him.  And  we  find  the  elder 
contended  not  for  the  gift,  but  for  the  honor: 
nee  dona  moror.  For  Dampier  has  inform 'd 
us,  in  his  VoyapeSf  that  the  air  of  the  coun- 
try which  produces  gold  is  never  whole- 
some. 

I  had  long  since  consider'd  that  the  way 
to  please  the  best  judges  is  not  to  translate 
a  poet  literally,  and  Virgil  least  of  any 
other.  For,  his  peculiar  b^uty  lyiag  in  his 
choice  of  words,  I  am  excluded  from  it  by 
the  narrow  compass  of  our  heroic  verse. 
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unless  I  would  make  use  of  monosyllables 
onl^y  and  those  clogg'd  with  consonants, 
which  are  the  dead  weight  of  our  mother 
tongue.  'Tis  possible,  I  confess,  tho'  it 
rarely  happens,  that  a  Terse  of  monosyl- 
lables may  sound  harmoniously;  and  some 
examples  of  it  I  have  seen.  My  first  line 
of  the  JEneis  is  not  harsh: 

Arms,  and  the  man  I  sing,  who,  fore'd  by 
fate,  Ac. 

But  a  much  better  instance  may  be  giTcn 
from  the  last  line  of  Mamlius,  made  English 
by  our  learned  and  judicious  Mr.  Creech: 

Nor  oould  the  world  have  borne  so  fierce  a 
flame  — 

where  the  many  liquid  consonants  are  plac'd 
so  artfully  that  they  give  a  pleasing  sound 
to  the  words,  tho'  they  are  all  of  one  syl- 
kble. 

'T  is  true,  I  have  been  sometimes  foro'd 
upon  it  in  other  places  of  this  work;  but 
I  neyer  did  it  out  of  choice:  I  was  either 
in  haste,  or  Yireil  gave  me  no  occasion  for 
the  ornament  of  words;  for  it  seldom  hap- 
pens but  a  monosyllable  line  turns  verse  to 
prose;  and  even  that  prose  is  rugged  and 
unhannonious.  Philarohus,  I  remember, 
taxes  Balzac  for  placing  twenty  monosylla^ 
bles  in  file,  without  one  dissyllable  betwixt 
them.  The  way  I  have  taken  is  not  so 
strait  as  metaphrase,  nor  so  loose  as  para^ 
phrase:  some  things  too  I  have  omitted, 
and  sometimes  have  added  of  my  own.  Yet 
the  omissions,  I  hope,  are  but  of  circum- 
stances, and  such  as  would  have  no  grace 
in  English;  and  the  additions,  I  also  hope, 
are  easily  deduc'd  from  Virgil's  sense. 
They  will  seem  (at  least  I  have  the  vanity 
to  think  so)  not  stuck  into  him,  but  grow- 
ing out  of  him.  He  studies  brevity  more 
than  any  other  poet;  but  he  had  the  advan- 
tage of  a  language  wherein  much  may  be 
comprehended  in  a  little  space.  We,  and 
all  the  modem  tongues,  have  more  articles 
and  pronouns,  besides  signs  of  tenses  and 
cases,  and  other  barbarities  on  which  our 
speech  is  built  by  the  faults  of  our  forefa- 
thers. The  Romans  founded  theirs  upon  the 
Greek:  and  the  Greeks,  we  know,  were 
laboring  many  hundred  years  upon  their 
language  before  they  brought  it  to  perfec- 
tion. They  rejected  all  those  signs,  and 
cut  off  as  many  articles  as  they  couuL  spare ; 


comprehending  in  one  word  what  we  are 
coQStrain'd  to  express  in  two;  which  is  one 
reason  why  we  cannot  write  so  concisely  as 
they  have  done.  The  word  pater,  for  exam- 
ple, signifies  not  only  a  &ther,  but  your 
father,  my  father,  his  or  Tier  father,  all  in- 
cluded in  a  word. 

This  inconvenience  is  common  to  all 
modern  tongues;  and  this  alone  constrains 
us  to  employ  more  words  than  the  ancients 
needed.  But  having  before  observ'd  that 
Virgil  endeavors  to  be  short,  and  at  the 
same  time  elegant,  I  pursue  the  excellence 
and  forsake  the  brevity.  For  there  he  is 
like  ambergris,  a  rich  perfume,  but  of  so 
close  and  glutinous  a  bocly  that  it  must  be 
open'd  with  inferior  scents  of  musk  or  civet, 
or  the  sweetness  will  not  be  drawn  out  into 
another  language. 

On  the  whole  matter,  I  thought  fit  to 
steer  betwixt  the  two  extremes  of  para- 
phrase and  literal  translation;  to  keep  as 
near  my  author  as  I  could,  without  losing 
all  his  graces,  the  most  eminent  of  which 
are  in  the  beauty  of  his  words;  and  those 
words,  I  must  add,  are  always  figurative. 
Such  of  these  as  would  retain  their  elegance 
in  our  tongue,  I  have  endeavor'd  to  graff 
on  it;  but  most  of  them  are  of  necessity  to 
be  lost,  because  they  will  not  shine  in  any 
but  their  own.  Vii^  has  sometimes  two 
of  them  in  a  line;  but  the  scantiness  of  our 
heroic  verse  is  not  capable  of  receiving 
more  than  one;  and  that  too  must  expiate 
for  many  others  which  have  none.  Such 
is  the  difference  of  the  languages,  or  such 
my  want  of  skill  in  choosing  words.  Tet 
I  may  presume  to  say,  ana  I  hope  with 
as  much  reason  as  the  French  translator, 
that,  taking  all  the  materials  of  this  divine 
author,  I  have  endeavor'd  to  make  Virgil 
speak  such  English  as  he  would  himself 
have  spoken,  if  he  had  been  bom  in  England, 
and  in  this  present  age.  I  acknowledge, 
with  Segrais,  that  I  have  not  succeeded  in 
this  attempt  according  to  my  desire;  yet 
I  shall  not  be  wholly  without  praise,  if  in 
some  sort  I  mav  be  allow'd  to  have  copied 
the  clearness,  the  purity,  the  easiness,  and 
the  magnificence  of  his  style.  But  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  farther  on  this  sub- 
ject before  I  end  the  preface.  ^ 

When  I  mention'd  the  Pindaric  line,  I 
should  have  added  that  I  take  another 
license  in  my  verses;  for  I  frequently  make 
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use   of  triplet  rhymes,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  because  they  bound  the  sense.   And 
therefore  I  generally  join  these  two  licenses 
together,  and  make  the  last  Terse  of  the 
t|dplet  a  Pindaric:  for,  besides  the  majesty 
'wluch  it  gives,  it  confines  the  sense  within 
the    barriers  of  three  lines,  which  would 
languish  if  it  were   lengthened  into   four. 
Spenser  is  my  example  for  both  these  priyi- 
leees  of  English  yerses;  and  Chapman  has 
foUow'd  him  in  his  translation  of  Homer. 
Mr.  Cowley  has  given  in  to  them  after  both; 
and   idl  succee<ung  writers  after  him.    I 
regard  them  now  as  the  Magna  Charta  of 
heroic  poetry,  and  am  too  much  an  English- 
man to  lose  what  my  ancestors  have  gain'd 
for  me.    Let  the  French  and  Italians  value 
themselves  on  their  regularity;   strength 
and   elevation  are  our  standard.     I  said 
before,  and  I  repeat  it,  that  the  affected 
purity  of  the  French  has  unsinew'd  their 
heroic  verse.  The  langua^  of  an  epic  poem 
Is  almost  wholly  figurative ;  yet  they  are 
so  fearful  of  a  metaphor,  that  no  example 
of  Virgil  can  encourage  them  to  be  bold 
with  safety.    Sure  they  might  warm  them- 
selves by  that  sprightly  blaze,  without  ap- 
proaching it  so  close  as  to  singe  their  wings; 
they  may  come  as  near  it  as  their  master. 
Not  that  I  would  discourage  that  purity  of 
diction  in  which  he  excek  all  other  poets. 
But  he  knows  how  far  to  extend  his  fran- 
chises, and  advances  to  the  verge,  without 
venturing  a  foot  beyond  it.    On  the  other 
side,  without  being  injurious  to  the  memory 
of  our  Enelish  Fmdar,  I  will  presume  to 
say  that  his  metaphors  are  sometimes  too 
violent,  and  his  language  is  not  always  pure. 
But  at  the  same  time  I  must  excuse  nim; 
for,  thro'  the  iniquity  of  the  times,  he  was 
forc'd  to  travel,  at  an  age  when,  instead  of 
learmug  foreign  languages,  he  should  have 
studied  the  l^anties  of  his  mother  tongue, 
which,  like  all  other  speeches,   is  to   be 
cultivated  early,  or  we  shall  never  write  it 
with  any  kind  of  elegance.    Thus  by  gaining 
abroad  he  lost  at  home;  like  the  painter  in 
the  Arcadia,  who,  going  to  see  a  skirmish, 
had  his  arms  lopped  off,  and  retum'd,  says 
Sir  Philip  ^i^ey,  well  instructed  how  to 
draw  a  battIi^  but  without  a  hand  to  per- 
form his  worn. 

There  is  andther  thing  in  which  I  have 
raesum'd  to  devute  from  him  and  Spenser. 
They  both  make  hemistichs  (or  half  verses) 


breaking  off  in  the  middle  of  a  line.  I  con- 
fess there  are  not  many  such  in  the  Fairy 
Queen  j  and  even  those  few  might  be  ooca- 
sion'd  by  his  unhappy  choice  of  so  long  a 
stanza.  Mr.  Cowley  had  found  out  that  no 
kind  of  staff  is  proper  for  a  heroic  poem,  as 
beinff  all  too  lyricsd;  yet,  tho'  he  wrote  in 
couplets,  where  rhyme  is  freer  from  con- 
strunt,  he  frequently  affects  half  verses; 
of  which  we  find  not  one  in  Homer,  and  I 
think  not  in  any  of  the  Greek  poets,  or  the 
Latin,  excepting  only  Virgil;  and  there  is  \ 
no  question  but  he  thought  he  had  Virgil's 
authority  for  that  license.  But  I  am  confi- 
dent our  poet  never  meant  to  leave  him,  or 
any  other,  such  a  precedent;  and  I  ground 
my  opinion  on  these  two  reasons.  First, 
we  find  no  example  of  a  hemistich  in  any 
of  his  Pastorals  or  Gtorgics ;  for  he  had 
given  the  last  finishi^  strokes  to  both 
these  poems:  but  lus  ^neis  he  left  so  un- 
correot,  at  least  so  short  of  that  perfection 
at  which  he  aim'd,  that  we  know  how  hard 
a  sentence  he  passed  upon  it.  And,  in  the 
second  place,  I  reasonably  presume  that  he 
intended  to  have  fiU'd  up  all  those  hemi- 
stichs, because  in  one  of  them  we  find  the 
sense  imperfect: 

Quern  tihijam  Troja 

which  some  foolish  grammarian  has  ended 
for  him  with  a  half  une  of  nonsense: 

pqteritfumarUe  Creusa : 

for  Ascanius  must  have  been  born  some 
years  before  the  burning  of  that  city;  which 
1  need  not  prove.  On  the  other  side,  we 
find  also  that  he  himself  fill'd  up  one  line 
in  the  Sixth  ^neidf  the  enthusiasm  seizing 
him  while  he  was  reading  to  Augustus: 

Misenum  JEolidem^  quo  non  prasstantior  alter 
JEre  ciere  viros 

to  which  he  added,  in  that  transport,  Mar- 
temque  accendere  caniu:  and  never  was  any 
line  more  nobly  finish'd;  for  the  reasons 
which  I  have  given  in  the  Book  o/PairUina. 
On  these  considerations  I  have  shunn^l 
hemistichs;  not  being  willing  to  imitate 
Virgil  to  a  fault,  like  Alexander's  courtiers, 
who  affected  to  hold  their  necks  awry,  be- 
cause he  could  not  help  it.  I  am  confident 
your  Lordship  is  by  this  time  of  my  opinion, 
and  that  you  wUl  look  on  those  half  lines 
hereafter  as  the  imperfect  products  of  a 
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hasty  Muse;  like  the  frogs  and  serpents  in 
the  Nile;  part  of  them  kindled  into  life, 
and  part  a  Inmp  of  unform'd  unanimated 
mud. 

I  am  sensible  that  many  of  my  whole 
Terses  are  as  imperfect  as  those  halyes,  for 
want  of  time  to  digest  them  better;  but  give 
me  leave  to  make  the  excuse  of  Boccace, 
who,  when  he  was  upbraided  that  some  of 
bis  novels  had  not  the  spirit  of  the  rest,  re- 
tam'd  this  answer,  that  Charlemagne,  who 
made  the  paladins,  was  never  able  to  raise 
an  army  of  them.  The  leaders  may  be 
heroes,  but  the  multitude  must  consist  of 
common  men. 

I  am  also  bound  to  tell  your  Lordship,  in 
my  own  defense,  that,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  First  Georgic  to  the  end  of  Uie  last 
^neid,  I  found  the  difficulty  of  translation 
growing  on  me  in  every  succeeding  book: 
for  Virgil,  above  all  poets,  had  a  stock, 
which  I  may  call  almost  inexhaustible,  of 
figurative,  elegant,  and  sounding  words.  I, 
who  inherit  but  a  small  portion  of  his  genius, 
and  write  in  a  language  so  much  inferior  to 
the  Latin,  have  found  it  very  painful  to  vary 
phrases,  when  the  same  sense  returns  upon 
'  me.  Even  he  himself,  whether  out  of  neces- 
sity or  choice,  has  often  expressed  the  same 
thmg  in  the  same  words,  and  often  repeated 
two  or  three  whole  verses  which  he  had 
I  vs'd  before.  Words  are  not  so  easily  ooin'd 
'  as  money;  and  yet  we  see  that  the  credit 
not  onlv  of  banks,  but  of  exchequers,  cracks, 
when  uttle  comes  in  and  much  goes  out. 
Virgil  caird  upon  me  in  every  line  for  some 
new  word,  and  I  paid  so  long,  that  I  was 
almost  bankrupt;  so  that  the  latter  end 
must  needs  be  more  burdensome  than  the 
beginning  or  the  middle;  and,  consequently, 
the  Twdfth  JEneid  cost  me  double  tiie  time 
of  the  I*ir8t  and  Second.  What  had  become 
of  me,  if  Virgil  had  tax'd  me  with  another 
book  ?  I  had  certainly  been  reduced  to  pay 
the  public  in  hammer  d  money,  for  want  of 
mill  d;  that  is,  in  the  same  old  words  which 
I  had  us'd  before;  and  the  receivers  must 
have  been  forced  to  have  taken  anything, 
where  there  was  so  little  to  be  had. 

Besides  this  difficulty  (with  which  I  have 
struggled,  and  made  a  shift  to  pass  it  over) 
there  is  one  remaining,  which  is  insuper- 
able to  all  translators.  We  are  bound  to 
our  author's  sense,  tho'  with  the  latitudes 
already  mention'd;    for  I  think  it  not  so 


sacred,  as  that  one  iota  must  not  be  added 
or  dinunish'd,  on  pain  of  an  anathema.  But 
slaves  we  are,  and  labor  on  another  man'i 
plantation;  we  dress  the  vineyard,  but  the 
wine  is  the  owner's:  if  the  soil  be  sometimes 
barren,  then  we  are  sure  of  being  soonrg'd; 
if  it  be  fruitful,  and  our  care  succeeds,  we 
are  not  thank'd;  for  the  proud  reader  will 
only  say  the  poor  drudge  has  done  his 
duty.  But  this  is  nothing  to  what  follows; 
for,  being  oblig'd  to  make  his  sense  intel- 
ligible, we  are  forc'd  to  untune  our  own 
verses,  that  we  may  give  his  meaning  to  the 
reader.  He  who  invents  is  master  of  his 
thoughts  and  words:  he  can  turn  and  vary 
them  as  he  pleases,  till  he  renders  them 
harmonious.  But  the  wretched  traoalator 
has  no  such  privilege:  for,  being  tied  to  the 
thoughts,  he  must  make  what  music  he  can 
in  the  expression;  and  for  this  reason  it  can- 
not always  be  so  sweet  as  that  of  the  origi- 
nal. There  is  a  beauty  of  sound,  as  Segiais 
has  observed,  in  some  Latin  words,  which 
is  wholly  lost  in  any  modem  language.  He 
instances  in  that  moUis  amaracus,  on  which 
Venus  lays  Cupid,  in  the  First  JSneid.  If  I 
should  translate  it  sweet  marjoram^  as  the 
word  signifies,  the  reader  would  think 
I  had  mistaken  Virgil:  for  those  -village 
words,  as  I  may  call  them,  give  us  a  mean 
idea  of  the  thmg;  but  the  sound  of  the 
Latin  is  so  much  more  pleasing,  by  the  just 
mixture  of  the  vowels  with  the  consonants, 
that  it  raises  our  fancies  to  conceive  some- 
what more  noble  than  a  common  herb,  and 
to  spread  roses  under  him,  and  strew  lilies 
over  him ;  a  bed  not  unworthy  the  grandson 
of  the  goddess. 

If  I  cannot  copy  his  harmonious  numbers, 
how  shall  I  imitate  his  noble  flights,  where 
his  thoughts  and  words  are  equally  sublime  ? 

Qtiem  quitqms  studet  CBmvlari, 

coaraHs  qpe  IkedaUa 

Nititttr  pennis,  vttreo  daturMs 
Nomina  ponto. 

What  modem  language,  or  what  poet, 
can  express  the  majestic  beauty  of  this  one 
verse,  amongst  a  thousand  othen  ! 

Aude,  hotpeSi  contemnert  opes,  et  te  quoque  digimn 
Finge  deo. 

For  my  part,  I  am  lost  in  the  admiration  of  it: 
I  contenm  the  world  when  I  think  on  it,  and 
myself  when  I  translate  it. 
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Lay  by  Virgil,  I  beseech  your  Lordship, 
and  all  my  better  sort  of  judges,  when  you 
take  up  my  version;  and  it  will  aupear  a 
passable  beauty  when  the  original  Muse  is 
absent.  But,  like  Spenser's  folse  Florimel 
made  of  snow,  it  melts  and  vanishes  when 
the  true  one  comes  in  sight.  I  will  not  ex- 
cuse, but  justify  niyself  for  one  pretended 
crime,  with  which  I  a^  liable  to  be  charg'd 
by  false  critics,  not  oi^ly  in  this  translation, 
but  in  many  of  my  orunnal  poems  —  that  I 
vLatinize  too  much.  'T  is  true  that,  when  I 
nnd  an  English  word  significant  and  sound- 
ing, I  neither  borrow  from  the  Latin  or  any 
other  language;  but,  when  I  want  at  home, 
I  must  seek  abroad. 

If  sounding  words  are  not  of  our  growth 
and  manufacture,  who  shall  hinder  me  to 
import  them  from  a  foreign  country?  I 
carry  not  out  the  treasure  of  the  nation, 
which  is  never  to  return;  but  what  I  bring 
from  Italy,  I  spend  in  England:  here  it 
remains,  and  here  it  circulates;  for,  if  the 
coin  be  good,  it  will  pass  from  one  hand  to 
another.  I  trade  both  with  the  living  and 
the  dead,  for  the  enrichment  of  our  native 
language.  We  have  enough  in  England  to 
supply  our  necessity;  but,  if  we  will  have 
thmgs  of  magnificence  and  splendor,  we 
must  get  them  by  commerce.  Poetry  re- 
quires ornament;  and  that  is  not  to  be  had 
m>m  our  old  Teuton  monosyllables:  there- 
fore, if  I  find  any  elegant  word  in  a  classic 
author,  I  propose  it  to  be  naturalized,  by 
using  it  myself;  and,  if  the  public  approves 
of  it,  the  bill  passes.  But  every  man  can- 
not distinguish  betwixt  pedantry  and  poetry: 
every  man,  therefore,  is  not  fit  to  iunoviette. 
Upon  the  whole  matter,  a  poet  must  first 
be  certain  that  the  woid  he  would  intro- 
duce is  beautiful  in  the  Latin;  and  is  to 
consider,  in  the  next  place,  whether  it  will 
agree  with  the  English  idiom.  After  this, 
he  ought  to  take  the  opinion  of  judicious 
friends,  such  as  are  learned  in  both  lan- 
eoages ;  and,  lastly,  since  no  man  is  infallible, 
let  him  use  this  license  very  spariiurly;  for, 
if  too  many  foreign  words  are  pour'd  in  upon 
us,  it  loolcs  as  if  they  were  design'd  not  to 
assist  the  natives,  but  to  conquer  them. 
—  I  am  now  drawing  towards  a  conclusion, 
and  suspect  your  Lordship  is  very  glad  of  it. 
But  permit  me  first  to  own  what  helps  I 
have  had  in  this  undertaking.  The  late  Earl 
of  Lauderdale  sent  me  over  his  new  trans- 


lation of  the  JEneis,  which  he  had  ended  be- 
fore I  ingag'd  in  the  same  design.  Neither 
did  I  then  intend  it;  but,  some  proposals 
being  afterwards  made  me  by  my  book- 
seller, I  desir'd  his  LordshipV  leave  that  I 
miffht  accept  them,  which  he  freely  granted; 
and  I  have  his  letter  yet  to  shew  for  that 
permission.  He  resolv'd  to  have  printed  his 
work;  which  he  might  have  done  two  years 
before  I  could  pubUsh  mine;  and  had  per- 
f orm'd  it,  if  death  had  not  prevented  him. 
But  having  his  manuscript  in  my  hands,  I 
consulted  it  as  often  as  I  doubted  of  my 
author's  sense;  for  no  man  understood  Yir- 

S  better  than  that  learned  nobleman.  His 
ends,  I  hear,  have  yet  another  and  more 
correct  copy  of  that  translation  by  them, 
which  had  they  pleas'd  to  have  given  the 
public,  the  judges  must  have  been  oonvinc'd 
that  I  have  not  flatter'd  him.  Besides  this 
help,  which  was  not  inconsiderable,  Mr. 
Congreve  has  done  me  the  &tvor  to  review 
the  ^neisy  and  compare  my  version  with 
the  original.  I  shall  never  be  asham'd  to 
own  that  this  excellent  youiu^  man  has 
shew'd  me  many  faults,  which  I  have  endea- 
vored to  correct.  ^T  is  true,  he  might  have 
easily  found  more,  and  then  my  transla- 
tion had  been  more  perfect. 

Two  other  worthy  friends  of  mine,  who 
desire  to  have  their  names  concealed,  seeing 
me  straiten'd  in  my  time,  took  pity  on  me,  ^ 
and  gave  me  the  Life  of  Virgil,  the  two  > 
Prefaces  to  the  Pastorals  and  the  Georgicsy 
and  all  the  arguments  in  prose  to  the  whole 
translation;  which,  perhaps,  has  caus'd  a 
report  that  the  two  first  poems  are  not  mine. 
If  it  had  been  true  that  I  had  taken  their 
verses  for  my  own,  I  might  have  gloried  in 
their  aid;  and,  like  Terence,  have  farther'd 
the  opinion  that  Scipio  and  Lsslius  join'd 
with  me.   But  the  same  style  being  con- 
tinued thro'  the  whole,  and  the  same  laws 
of  versification  observed,  are  proofs  suffi- 
cient that  this  is  one  man's  work;  and  your     , 
Lordship  is  too  well  acquainted  with  mv  / 
maimer  to  doubt  that  any  part  of  it  is  / 
another's. 

That  your  Lordship  may  see  I  was  in 
earnest  when  I  promis'd  to  hasten  to  an 
end,  I  will  not  give  the  reasons  why  I  writ 
not  always  in  the  proper  terms  of  navigation, 
land  service,  or  in  the  cant  of  anv  profession. 
I  will  only  say  that  Virgil  um  avoided 
those  proprieties,  because  he  writ  not  to 
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mariners,  soldiers,  astronomers,  gard'ners, 
peasants,  &c.,  but  to  all  in  general,  and  in 
particular  to  men  and  ladies  of  the  first 
quality,  wlio  have  been  better  bred  than  to 
be  too  nicely  knowing  in  the  terms.  In 
such  cases,  't  is  enough  for  a  poet  to  write 
so  plainly,  that  he  may  be  understood  by 
his  readers;  to  avoid  impropriety,  and  not 
affect  to  be  thought  learn  d  m  all  things. 

I  have  omitted  the  four  preliminary  lines 
of  the  First  JEneid,  because  I  think  them 
inferior  to  any  four  others  in  the  whole 
poem,  and  consequently  believe  they  are  not 
Virgil's.  There  is  too  great  a  gap  betwixt 
the  adjective  vicina  in  the  second  line,  and 
the  substantive  arva  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
third,  which  keeps  his  meaning  in  obscurity 
too  long,  and  is  contrary  to  the  clearness  of 
his  style. 

Ut  quamvis  avidU 

is  too  ambitious  an  ornament  to  be  his;  and 

Gratum  opus  agricdis 

are  all  words  unnecessary,  and  independent 
of  what  he  had  said  before. 

Horrentia  Mortis  arma 

is  worse  than  any  of  the  rest.  Horrentia  is 
such  a  flat  epithet  as  Tully  would  have 
given  us  in  his  verses.  'T  is  a  mere  filler, 
to  stop  a  vacancy  in  the  hexameter,  and 
connect  the  preface  to  the  work  of  Virgil. 
Our  author  seems  to  sound  a  charge,  and 
begins  like  the  clangor  of  a  trumpet: 

Arma  virumque  cano,  TrojcRgui  primus  ah  oris  — 

scarce  a  word  without  an  r,  and  the  vowels 
for  the  greater  part  sonorous.  The  prefacer 
began  with  lUe  ego,  which  he  was  con- 
strain'd  to  patch  up  in  the  fourth  line  with 
at  nunCf  to  make  the  sense  cohere;  and  if 
both  those  words  are  not  notorious  botches, 
I  am  much  deceived,  tho'  the  French  trans- 
lator thinks  otherwise.  For  my  own  part, 
I  am  rather  of  the  opinion  that  they  were 
added  by  Tucca  and  Varius,  than  retrenched. 
I  know  it  may  be  answer'd  by  such  as 
think  Virgil  the  author  of  the  four  lines, 
that  he  asserts  his  title  to  the  JSneis  in  the 
beginning  of  this  work,  as  he  did  to  the  two 
former  in  the  last  lines  of  the  Fourth  Geor^ 
aic.  1  will  not  reply  otherwise  to  this  than 
by  desiring  them  to  compare  these  four 
Imes  with  the  four  others,  which  we  know 
are  his,  because  no  poet  but  he  alone  could 


write  them.  If  they  cannot  distinffuish 
creeping  from  flying,  let  them  lay  down 
Virgil,  and  take  up  Ovid  de  Ponto  in  hii 
stead.  My  master  needed  not  the  assistance 
of  that  preliminary  poet  to  prove  his  claim. 
His  own  majestic  mien  discovers  him  to  be 
the  king,  amidst  a  thousand  courtiers.  It 
was  a  superfluous  office;  and  therefore  I 
would  not  set  those  verses  in  the  front  of 
Vireil,  but  have  rejected  them  to  my  own 
preSice. 

I,  who  before,  with  shepherds  in  the  groves, 
Sung  to  my  oaten  pipe  their  rural  loves. 
And,  issuing  thenoe,  oompell'd  the  neighb'ring' 

field 
A  plenteous  crop  of  rising  com  to  yield, 
Muiur'd  the  glebe,  and  stock'd  the  hnitfnl 

plain, 
(A  poem  grateful  to  the  g^reedy  swain)  Ac 

If  there  be  not  a  tolerable  line  in  all  these 
six,  the  prefacer  gave  me  no  occasion  to 
write  better.  This  is  a  just  apology  in  this 
place,  but  I  have  done  great  wrong  to  Virgil 
in  the  whole  translation.  Want  of  time,  &t  . 
inferiority  of  our  language,  the  inconven- 
ience of  rhyme,  and  afl  the  other  excuses  I 
have  made,  may  alleviate  my  fault,  but  can-  ^ 
not  justify  the  boldness  of  my  undertaking.-^ 
What  avails  it  me  to  acknowled^  freely 
that  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  him  right 
in  any  line  ?  For  even  my  own  confession 
makes  ag^ainst  me;  and  it  will  always  be  re- 
turned upon  me:  "Why  then  did  you  at- 
tempt it  ?  "  To  which  no  other  answer  can 
be  made,  than  that  I  have  done  him  less  in- 
jury than  any  of  his  former  libelers. 

What  they  call*d  his  picture  had  been 
drawn  at  length,  so  many  times,  by  the 
daubers  of  almost  all  nations,  and  still  so 
unlike  him,  that  I  snatoh'd  up  the  pencil 
with  disdain;  being  satisfied  beforehand  that 
I  could  make  some  small  resembkmee  of 
him,  tho'  I  must  be  content  with  a  worse 
likeness.  A  Sixth  Pastoral,  a  Pharmaceutriay 
a  single  Orpheus,  and  some  other  features, 
have  been  exactly  taken;  but  those  holiday 
authors  writ  for  pleasure,  and  only  shew'd 
us  what  they  could  have  done,  if  they  would 
have  taken  pains  to  perform  the  whole. 

Be  pleas'd,  my  Lord,  to  accept  with  your 
wonted  goodness  this  unworthy  {vesent 
which  I  make  you.  I  have  taken  off  one 
trouble  from  you,  of  defending  it,  by  ac- 
knowledging its  imperfections;  and,  tbo' 
some  part  of  them  are  cover'd  in  the  verse, 
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(as  !Eriohtliomii8  rode  always  in  a  chariot,  to 
hide  his  lameness,)  such  of  them  as  cannot 
be  oonoeal'd,  ^ou  will  please  to  connive  at, 
tho%  in  the  strictness  of  yonr  judgment,  you 
cannot  pardon.  If  Homer  was  allowed  to  nod 
sometimes  in  so  lonfi^  a  work,  it  will  be  no 
inronder  if  I  often  f aU  asleep.  You  took  my 
Attreng-Zebe  into  your  protection,  with  all 
his  faults ;  and  I  hope  here  cannot  be  so  many, 
because  I  translate  an  author  who  gives  me 
such  examples  of  correctness.  What  my  jury 
may  be,  I  know  not;  but 't  is  good  for  a  crim- 
inal to  plead  before  a  favorable  judge.  If  I 
had  said  partial,  would  your  Lordship  have 
forgiven  me  ?  Or  will  you  give  me  leave  to 
acquaint  the  world  that  I  have  many  times 
been  obli^d  to  your  bounty  since  the  Revo- 
lution ?  Tho'  I  never  was  reduc'd  to  beg 
a  charity,  nor  ever  had  the  impudence  to  ask 
one,  either  of  your  Lordship,  or  your  noble 
kinsman  the  Larl  of  Dorset,  much  less  of 
any  other;  yet,  when  I  least  expected  it, 
you  have  both  remember'd  me.  So  inherent 
it  is  in  your  family  not  to  forget  an  old 
serTant.  It  looks  rather  like  ingratitude  on 
my  part,  that,  where  I  have  been  so  often 
oblig'd,  I  have  appear'd  so  seldom  to  return 
my  thainks,  and  where  I  was  also  so  sure 
of  being  well  receiv'd.  Somewhat  of  lazi- 
ness was  in  the  case,  and  somewhat  too 
of  modesty,  but  nothing  of  disrespect  or  of 
unthankfiUness.  I  will  not  say  that  your 
Lordship  has  encourag'd  me  to  this  pre- 
sumption, lest,  if  my  labors  meet  with  no 
saccess  in  public,  I  may  expose  your  judg- 
ment to  be  oensur'd.  As  for  my  own  ene- 
mies, I  shall  never  think  them  worth  an 
answer;  and,  if  your  Lordship  has  any,  they 
will  not  dare  to  arraign  you  for  want  of 
knowledge  in  this  art,  till  they  can  produce 
somewhat  better  of  their  own  than  your 
Essay  an  Poetry,  'T  was  on  this  considera- 
tion that  I  have  drawn  out  my  pre&ce  to 
so  great  a  length.  Had  I  not  address'd  to 
a  poet,  and  a  critic  of  the  first  magnitude, 
I  had  myself  been  tax'd  for  want  of  judg- 
ment, and  shamed  my  patron  for  want  of 
understanding.  But  neither  will  you,  my 
Lord,  so  soon  be  tir'd  as  any  other,  because 
the  disoourse  is  on  your  art;  neither  will 
the  learned  reader  think  it  tedious,  because 
it  IB  ad  derum.  At  least,  when  he  begins  to 
be  weary,  the  church  doors  are  open.  That 
I  may  pursue  the  allegory  with  a  short 
prayer  after  a  long  sermon: 


May  you  live  happily  and  long,  for  the 
service  of  your  countoy,  the  encouragement 
of  good  letters,  and  the  ornament  of  poetry; 
which  cannot  be  wish'd  more  earnestly  by 
any  man,  than  by 

Your  Lordship's  most  humble. 
Most  oblig'd,  and  most  obedient  Servant, 
John  Drybek. 
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The  Trojans,  after  a  seven  years'  voyage,  set 
sail  for  Italy,  but  are  overtaken  by  a  dread- 
ful storm,  which  .XoIub  raises  at  Juno's  re- 
quest. The  tempest  sinks  one,  and  scatters 
tne  rest  Neptune  drives  off  the  Winds,  and 
calms  the  sea.  JSneas,  with  his  own  ship, 
and  six  more,  arrives  safe  at  an  African  port. 
Venns  complains  to  Jupiter  of  her  son's  mis- 
fortunes. Jupiter  comforts  her,  and  sends 
Mercury  to  procure  him  a  kind  reception 
among  the  Carthaginians,  .tineas,  going  out 
to  discover  the  country,  meets  his  mother  in 
the  shape  of  an  huntress,  who  conveys  him 
in  a  cloud  to  Carthage,  where  he  sees  his 
friends  whom  he  thought  lost,  and  receives 
a  kind  entertainment  from  the  queen.  Dido, 
by  a  device  of  Venus,  begins  to  have  a  passion 
for  him,  and,  after  some  discourse  with  him, 
desires  the  history  of  his  adventures  since  the 
siege  of  Troy,  wluoh  is  the  subject  of  the  two 
following  books. 

Arms,  and  the  man  I  sing,  who,  forc'd  by 

fate. 
And  haughty  Juno's  unrelenting  hate, 
Expell'd  and  exil'd,  left  the  Trojan  shore. 
Long  labors,  both  by  sea  and  land,  he  bore. 
And  in  the  doubtful  war,  before  he  won 
The  Latian  realm,  and  built  the  destin'd 

town; 
His  banish 'd  gods  restored  to  rites  divine, 
And  settled  sure  succession  in  his  line. 
From  whence  the  race  of  Alban  fathers 

come, 
And  the  long  glories  of  majestic  Rome.    10 
O  Muse  !  i£e  causes  and  the  crimes  re- 

kte; 
What  goddess  was  provok'd,  and  whence 

her  hate; 
For  what  offense  the  Queen  of  Heav'n  began 
To  persecute  so  brave,  so  just  a  man; 
Involv'd  his  anxious  Me  in  endless  cares, 
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£zpo8'd  to  wants,  and  hurried  into  wars  I 
Can  heav'nly  minds  such  high  resentment 

show, 
Or  exercise  their  spite  in  human  woe  ? 

Against  the  Tiber's  mouth,  but  far  away, 
An  ancient  town  was  seated  on  the  sea;    20 
A  Tyrian  colony;  the  people  made 
Stout  for  the  war,  and  studious  of  their 

trade: 
Carthage  the  name;  belov'd  by  Juno  more 
Than  her  own  Argos,  or  the  Samian  shore. 
Here  stood  her  chariot;   here,  if  Heay'n 

were  kind, 
The  seat  of  awful  empire  she  designed. 
Yet  she  had  heard  an  ancient  rumor  fly, 
(Long  cited  by  the  people  of  the  skyy) 
That  times  to  come  should  see  the  Trojan 

race 
Her  Carthage  ruin,  and  her  tow'rs  deface; 
Nor  thus  confin'd,  the  yoke  of  sov'reign 

sway  31 

Should  on  the  necks  of  all  the  nations  lay. 
She  ponder'd  this,  and  f ear'd  it  was  in ' 

fate; 
Nor  could  forget  the  war  she  wag'd  of 

late 
For  conqu'ring  Greece  against  the  Trojan 

state. 

Besides,  long  causes  working  in  her  mind. 
And  secret  seeds  of  envy,  lay  behind: 
Deep  graven  in  her  heart  the  doom  re- 

main'd 
Of  partial  Paris,  and  her  form  disdain'd; 
The  grace  bestow'd  on  ravish'd  Granvmed, 
Electra's  glories,  and  her  injur'd  bed.       41 
Each  was  a  cause  alone;  and  all  combined 
To  kindle  veneeance  in  her  haug^hlr  mind. 
For  this,  far  distant  from  the  Latian  coast 
She  drove  the  remnants  of  the  Trojan  host; 
And  sev'u  long  years  th'  unhappy  wand'ring 

train 
Were  toss'd  by  storms,  and  scattered  thro' 

the  main. 
Such  time,  such  toil,  required  the  Roman 

name. 
Such  length  of  labor  for  so  vast  a  frame. 
Now  scarce  the  Trojan  fleet,  with  sails 

and  oars,  50 

Had  left  behind  the  fair  Sicilian  shores. 
Entering  with  cheerful  shouts  the  wat'ry 

reipi, 
And  plowmg  frothy  furrows  in  the  main; 
When,  laboring  stdl  with  endless  discon- 
tent, 
The  Queen  of  Heav'n  did  thus  her  fury  vent: 


"  Then  am  I  vanquish'd  ?  must  I  yield?  " 

said  she, 
*<  And  must  the  Trojans  reign  in  Italy  ? 
So  Fate  will  have  it,  and  Jove  adds  his 

force; 
Nor  can  my  pow'r  divert  their  happy  course. 
Could    angry    Pallas,    with     revengeful 

spleen,  60 

The  Grecian  navy  bum,  and  drown  the  men  ? 
She,  for  the  fault  of  one  offending  foe, 
The  bolts  of  Jove    himself  presum'd  to 

throw: 
With  whirlwinds  from  beneath  she  toss*d 

the  ship. 
And  bare  expos'd  the  bosom  of  the  deep; 
Then,  as  an  eagle  gripes  the  trembling  game, 
The  wretch,  yet  hissing  with  her  lEiUier's 

flame, 
She  strongly  seiz'd,  and  with  a   burning 

wound 
Transfixed,  and  naked,  on  a  rock  she  bound. 
But  I,  who  walk  in  awful  state  above,     70 
The  majesty  of  heav'n,  the  sister  wife  of 

Jove, 
For  length  of  years  my  fruitless  force  em- 
ploy 
Against  the  thin  remains  of  ruin*d  Troy ! 
What   nations  now  to  Juno's  pow'r  will 

pray. 
Or  off 'rings  on  my  slighted  altars  lay  ?  " 
Thus  rag'd  the  goddess;  and,  with  fury 

fraught. 
The  restless  regions  of    the  storms  she 

sought^ 
Where,  in  a  spacious  cave  of  living  stone, 
The  tyrant  ^olus,  from  his  airy  throne. 
With  pow'r  imperial  curbs  the  struggling 

winds,  80 

And  sounding  tempests  in  dark  prisons 

binds. 
This  way  and  that  th'  impatient  captives 

tend, 
And,  pressing  for  release,  the  mountains 

rend. 
High  in  his  hall  th'  undaunted  monarch 

stands. 
And  shakes  his  scepter,  and  their  rage  com- 
mands; 
Which  did  he  not,  their  unresisted  sway 
Would  sweep  the  world  before  them  in 

their  way; 
Earth,  air,  and  seas  thro'  empty  space  would 

roll. 
And  heav'n  would  fly  before  the  driving 

soul. 
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In  fear  of  this,  the  Father  of  the  Gods  90  ^ 
Confin'd  their  fury  to  those  dark  abodes,  I 
And  lock'd  'em  safe  within,  oppressed  [ 

with  mountain  loads;  J 

ImpoB'd  a  king,  with  arbitrary  sway. 
To  loose  their  fetters,  or  their  force  allay. 
To  whom  the  supplisuit  queen  her  pray'rs 

addressed. 
And  thus  the  tenor  of  her  suit  expressed: 
«  O  .£olu8  !  for  to  thee  the  King  of  Heay'n 
The  poVr  of  tempests  and  of  winds  has 

giv'n; 
Thy  force  alone  their  fury  can  restrain. 
And  smooth  the  waves,  or  swell  the  troubled 


A  race  of  wand'ring  slayes,  abhorr'd  by  me. 
With  prosperous  passage  cut  the  Tuscan  sea ; 
To  fruitful  Italy  their  course  they  steer. 
And  for  their  vanquished  gods  design  new 

temples  there. 
Raise  all  thy  winds;  with  night  involve  the 

skies; 
Sink  or  disperse  my  fatal  enemies. 
Twice  sev'n,  the  charming  daughters  of  the 


a;  I 

no  > 

'•"  J 


Aroimd  my  person  wait,  and  bear  my  train: 

Succeed  my  wish,  and  second  my  design ; 

The  fairest,  Deiopeia,  shall  be  thine. 

And  make  thee  father  of  a  happy  line. 
To  this  the  god:  **  'Tis  yours,  O  queen, 
to  will 

The  work  which  duty  binds  me  to  fulfil. 

These  airy  kingdoms,  and  this  wide  com- 
mand, 

Are  all  the  presents  of  your  bounteous 
hand: 

Tours    is    my  soVreign's  grace;  and,   as 
your  guest, 

I  sit  with  gc^  at  their  celestial  feast; 

Raise  tempests  at  your  pleasure,  or  subdue; 

Dispose  of  empire,  which  I  hold  from  you." 

He  said,  and  hurl'd  against  the  mountain 

side  120 

His  quiv'ring  spear,  and  all  the  god  ap- 
plied. 

The  raging  winds  rush   thro'  the  hollow 
wound. 

And  dance  aloft  in  air,  and  skim  along  the 
g^und; 

Then,  settling  on  the  sea,  the  surges  sweep. 

Raise  liquid  mountains,  and  disclose  the 


South,  East,  and  West  with  mix'd  confu- 
sion roar, 
And  roll  the  foaming  billows  to  the  shore. 


The  cables  crack;    the   sailors'  fearful 
cries 

Ascend;    and   sable  night  involves  the 
skies; 

And  heav'n  itself  is  ravish'd  from  their 
eyes.  130  j 

Loud  peals  of  thunder  from  the  poles  en- 
sue; 

Then  flashing  fires  the  transient  light  re- 
new; 

The  fiice  of  things  a  frightful  image  bears, 

And  present  death-  in.,  various  forms   ap- 
pears. 

Struck  with    unusual  fright,  the  Trojan 
chief. 

With  lifted  hands  and  eyes,  invokes  relief; 

And,  **  Thrice  and  four  times  happy  those," 
he  cried, 

"  That  under  Ilian  walls  before  their  parents 
died! 

Tydides,  bravest  of  the  Grecian  train  !     1 

Why  could  not  I  by  that  strong  arm  be  I 
slain,  140 1 

And  lie  by  noble  Hector  on  the  plain,       J 

Or  great  Sarpedon,  in  those  bloody  fields 

Where  Simol's  rolls   the   bodies  and  the 
shields 

Of  heroes,  whose  dismember'd  hands  yet 
bear 

The   dart  aloft,  and  clench    the    pointed 
spear ! " 
Thus  while  the  pious  prince  his  fate  be- 
wails. 

Fierce  Boreas  drove  against  his  flying  sails. 

And  rent  the  sheets;  the  raging  billows 
rise, 

And  mount  the  tossing  vessel  to  the  skies: 

Nor  can    the   shiv'ring  oars   sustain    the 
blow;  150 

The  galley  gives  her  side,  and  turns  her 
prow; 

While  those  astern,  descending  down  the 
steep. 

Thro'  gaping  waves  behold  the  boiling  deep. 

Three  ships  were  hurried  by  the  southern 
blast. 

And  on  the  secret  shelves  with  fury  cast. 

Those   hidden  rocks  th'   Ausoman  sailors 
knew: 

They  call'd  them  Altars,  when  they  rose  in 
view, 

And  show'd  their  spacious  backs  above  the 
flood. 

Three   more  fierce   Eurus,  in   bis  angry 
mood, 
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Dash'd  on    the  shallows  of    the  moving 
sand,  i6o 

And  in  mid  ocean  left  them  moor*d  aland. 
Orontes'  bark,  that  bore  the  Lycian  crew, 
(A  horrid  sight !)  ey'n  in  the  hero's  view, 
From  stem  to  stem  by  waves  was  over- 
borne: 
The  trembling  pilot,  from  his  rudder  torn, 
Was    headlong    hnrl'd;  thrice  round  the 

ship  was  toss'd, 
Then  bulg'd  at  once,  and  in  the  deep  was 

lost; 
And  here  and  there  above  the  waves  were 

seen 
Arms,  pictures,  precious  goods,  and  floating 

men. 
The  stoutest  vessel  to  the  storm  gave  way, 
And  suck'd  thro'  loosen'd  planks  the  rush- 
ing sea.  171 
Ilioneus  was  her  chief:  Alethes  old. 
Achates  faithful.  Abas  young  and  bold, 
Endur'd  not  less;  their  ships,  with  gaping 

seams, 
Admit  the  deluge  of  the  briny  streams. 
Meantime  imperial  Neptune  heard  the 
sound 
Of  raginfi^  billows  breaking  on  the  ground. 
Displeas^,  and  fearing  for  his  wat'ry  reign, 
He  rear'd  his  awful  head  above  the  main, 
Serene  in  majesty;  then  roll'd  his  eyes    180 
Around  the  space  of  earth,  and  seas,  and 

skies. 
He  saw  the  Trojan  fleet  dispersed,  dis- 
tressed. 
By  stormy  winds  and  wintry   heav'n  op- 
pressed. 
Full  well  the  god  his  sister's  envy  knew. 
And  what  her  aims  and  what  her  arts  pur- 
sue. 
He  sunmion'd  Eurus  and  the  western  blast. 
And  first  an  angry  glance  on  both  he  cast; 
Then  thus  rebuk'd:    "Audacious  winds! 

from  whence 
This  bold  attempt,  this  rebel  insolence  ? 
Is  it  for  you  to  ravage  seas  and  land,       190 
Unauthoriz'd  by  my  supreme  command  ? 
To  raise  such  mountains  on  the  troubled 


Whom  I  — but  first  'tis  fit  the  billows 

to  restrain; 
And  then  you  shall  be  taught  obedience 

to  my  reign. 
Hence !  to  your  lord  my  royal  mandate 

bear  — 
The  realms  of  ocean  and  the  fields  of  air 


Are  mine,  not  his.  By  fatal  lot  to  me 
The  liquid  empire  fell,  and  trident  of  the 

sea. 
His  pow'r  to  hollow  caverns  is  confin'd: 
There  let  him  reign,  the  jailer  of  the  wind, 
With  hoarse  commands  his  breathing  sub- 
jects call,  201 
And  b<»st  and  bluster  in  his  empty  hall." 
He  spoke;  and,  while  he  spoke,  he  smooth'd 

the  sea, 
Dispell'd  the  darkness,  and  restor'd  the  day. 
Cymothoe,  Triton,  and  the  sea-green  train 
Of  beauteous  nymphs,  the  daughters  of  the 


Clear  from    the    rocks  the  vessels  with 

their  hands : 
The    god    himself  with    ready   trident 

stands. 
And  opes  the  deep,  and  spreads  the  mov- 
ing sands; 
Then  heaves  them  off  the  shoals.   Wher- 
e'er he  guides  a  10 
His  finny  coursers  and  in  triumph  rides, 
The  waves  unruffle  and  the  sea  subsides.  ^ 
As,  when  in  tumults  rise  th'  ignoble  crowd, 
Mad  are  their  motions,  and  their  tongues 

are  loud; 
And  stones  and  brands  in  rattling  volleys 

And  all  the  rustic  arms  that  fury  can  sup- 
ply: 

If  then  some  grave  and  pious  man  appear, 

They  hush  their  noise,  and  lend  a  lisfning 
ear; 

He  soothes  with  sober  words  their  angry 
moo4. 

And  quenches  their  innate  desire  of  blood: 

So,  when  the  Father  of  the  Flood  appears,  m 

And  o'er  the  seas  his  sovereign  trident 
rears. 

Their  fuiy  falls:  he  skims  the  liquids 
plams. 

High  on  his  chariot,  and,  with  loosen'd  I 
reins,  I 

Majestic  moyes  along,  and  awful  peace  I 

¥nninfai.ing,  J 

The  weary  Trojans  ply  their  shatter'd  oan 
To  nearest  land,  and  make  the  Libyan 

shores. 
Within  a  long  recess  there  lies  a  bay: 
An  island  shades  it  from  the  rollinfi^  sea, 
And  forms  a  port  secure  for  ships  tol 

ride;  ajo  1 

Broke  by  the  jutting  land,  on  either  side,  | 
In  double  streams  the  briny  waters  glide.  J 
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Betwixt  two  rows  of  rocks  a  sylvan  scene 
Appears  above,  and  groves  for  ever  green: 
A  grot  is  f  orm'd  beneath,  with  mossy  seats, 
To  rest  the  Nereids,  and  exclude  the  heats. 
Down  thro'  the  crannies  of  the  living  walls 
The  crystal  streams  descend  in  murm'ring 

faUs: 
No  haulsers  need  to  bind  the  vessels  here, 
Nor  bearded  anchors;  for  no  storms  they 

fear.  340 

SeVn  ships  within  this  happy  harbor  meet. 
The  thin  remainders  of  the  scattered  fleet. 
The  Trojans,  worn  with  toils,  and  spent 

with  woes. 
Leap  on  the  welcome  land,  and  seek  their 

wished  repose. 
First,     good    Achates,    with     repeated 

strokes 
Of  clashing  flints,  their  hidden  fire  provokes: 
Short  flame  succeeds;  a  bed  of  withered 

leaves 
The  dying  sparkles  in  their  fall  receives: 
Cau|^t  into  life,  in  fiery  fumes  they  rise. 
And,  fed  with  stronger  food,  invade  the 

skies.  a  50 

The  Trojans,  dropping  wet,  or  stand  around 
The  cheerful  blaze,  or  lie  along  the  ground: 
Some  dry   their  com,  infected  with  the 

brine, 
Then  grind  with  marbles,  and  prepare  to 

dine, 
^neas  climbs  the  mountain's  airy  brow. 
And  takes  a  prospect  of  the  seas  below. 
If  Capys  thence,  or  Antheus  he  could  spy. 
Or  see  the  streamers  of  Calfcus  fly. 
No  vessels  were  in  view;  but,  on  the  plain, 
Three  beamy  stags  command  a  lordly  train 
Of    branching  heads:    the    more  ignoble 

throng  361 

Attend  their  stately  steps,  and  slowly  graze 

along. 
He  stood;  and,  while  secure  they  fed  below. 
He  took  the  quiver  and  the  trusty  bow 
Achates  us'd  to  bear:  the  leaders  first 
He  laid  along,  and  then  the  vulgar  pierc'd; 
Nor  ceas'd  his  arrows,  till  the  shady  plain 
Sev'n  mighty    bodies    with    their    blood 

distain. 
For  the  sev'n  ships  he  made  an  equal  share, 
And  to  the  port  retum'd,  triumphant  from 

the  war*  270 

The  jars  of  gen'rous  wine  (Acestes*  gift, 
When  his  Trmacrian  shores  the  navy  left) 
He  set  abroach,  and  for  the  feast  prepar'd. 
In  equal  portions  with  the  ven'son  shar'd. 


Thus  while   he  dealt  it  round,  the  pious 

chief 
With  cheerful  words  allay'd  the  common 

grief: 
**  Endure,  and  conquer !  Jove  will    soon 

dispose 
To  future  good  our  past  and  present  woes. 
With  me,  the  rocks  of  Scylla  you  have 

tried; 
Th'  inhuman  Cyclops  and  his  den  defied.  aSo 
What  greater  ills  hereafter  can  you  bear  ? 
Resume  your   courage    and  dismiss  your 

care. 
An  hour  will  come,  with  pleasure  to  relate 
Your  sorrows  past,  as  benefits  of  Fate. 
Thro'  various    hazards    and    events,   we 

move 
To  Latium  and  the  realms  foredoom'd  by 

Jove. 
Call'd  to  the  seat  (the  promise  of  the  skies) 
Where  Trojan  kingdoms  once  again  may 

rise, 
Endure  the  hardships  of  your  present  state; 
Live,  and  reserve    yourselves  for  better 

fate."  390 

These  words  he  spoke,   but  spoke  not 

from  his  heart; 
His  outward  smiles   conceal'd  his  inward 

smart. 
The  jolly  crew,  unmindful  of  the  past. 
The  quarry  share,  their  plenteous  dinner 

haste. 
Some  strip  the  skin;  some  portion  out^ 

the  spoil; 
The   limbs,   yet  trembling,  in  the  cal- 
drons boil; 
Some   on  the   fire   the   reeking  entrails 

broil. 
Streteh'd  on  the  grassy  turf,  at  ease  they 

dine. 
Restore  their  strength  with  meat,  and  cheer 

their  souls  with  wine. 
Their    hunger   thus  appeas'd,  their  care 

attends  300 

The    doubtful    fortune    of    their    absent 

friends: 
Alternate  hopes  and  fears  their  minds  pos- 
sess, 
Whether  to  deem  'em  dead,  or  in  distress. 
Above  the  rest,  iEneas  mourns  the  fate 
Of  brave  Orontes,  and  th'  uncertain  state 
Of  Gvas,  Lycus,  and  of  Amycus. 
The  day,  but  not  their  sorrows,  ended  thus. 
When,  from  aloft,  almighty  Jove  sur- 
veys 
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Earth,  air,  and  shores,  and  navigable  seas, 
At  length  on  Libyan  realms  he  flx'd  his 
eyes  —  jio 

Whom,  pond'ring  thus  on  human  miseries, 
When  Venus  saw,  she  with  a  lowly  look. 
Not  free  from  tears,  her  heav'nly  sire  be- 
spoke: 
''O  King  of  Gods  and  Men !   whose^ 
awful  hand  I 

Disperses  thunder  on  the  seas  and  land,    [ 
Disposing  all  with  absolute  command;     J 
How  comd  my  pious  son  thy jpow'r  incense  ? 
Or  what,  alas  I  is  vanished  Troy's  offense  ? 
Our  hope  of  Italy  not  only  lost. 
On  yarious  seas    by  various    tempests 

toss'd,  3ao 

But  shut  from  ev'ry  shore,  and  barr'd 

from  ev'ry  coast. 
You  promised  once,  a  progeny  divine 
Of  Komans,  rising  from  Uie  Trojan  line. 
In  after  times  should  hold  the  world  in  awe, 
And  to  the  land  and  ocean  eive  the  law. 
How  is  your  doom  revers  d,  which  eas'd 

my  care 
When  Troy  was  ruin'd  in  that  cruel  war  ? 
Then  fates  to  fates  I  could  oppose;  but 

now. 
When  Fortune  still  pursues  her    former 

blow. 
What  can  I  hope  ?   What  worse  can  still 

succeed  ?  330 

What  end  of  labors  has  your  will  decreed  ? 
Antenor,  from  the  midst  of  Grecian  hosts. 
Could  pass  secure,  and  pierce  th'  lUyrian 

coasts. 
Where,  rolling  down  the  steep,  Timavus 

raves 
And  thro'  nine  channels  disembogues  his 

waves. 
At  length  he  founded  Padua's  happy  seat, 
And  gave  his  Trojans  a  secure  retreat; 
There  flx'd  their  arms,  and  there  renew'd 

their  name. 
And  there  in  quiet  rules,  and  crown'd  with 

fame. 
But  we,  descended  from  your  sacred  line, 
Entitled  to  your  heav'n  and  rites  divine,  341 
Are  banish'd  earth;  and,  for  the  wrath  of 

one, 
Remov'd  from  Latium  and  the  promis'd 

throne. 
Are  these  our  scepters?    these  our  due 

rewards  ? 
And  is  it  thus  that  Jove  his  plighted  faith 

regards?" 


To  whom  the  Father  of  th'  immortal 

race. 
Smiling  with  that  serene  indulgent  face, 
With  which  he  drives  the  doau  and  clean 

the  skies. 
First  gave  a  holy  kiss;  then  thus  replies: 
<<  Daughter,  dismiss  thy  fears:    to  thy 

desire  350 

The  fates  of  thine  are  fiz'd,  and    stand 

entire. 
Thou  shalt    behold  thy  wish'd  Lavinian 

walls; 
And,  ripe  for  heav'n,  when  fate  iBneas  calls. 
Then  snalt  thou  beusir  him  up,  sublime,  to 

me: 
No  councils  have  revers'd  my  firm  decree. 
And,  lest  new  fears  disturb  thy  happy 

state. 
Know,  I  have  search'd  the  mystic  rolls  of 

Fate: 
Thy  son  (nor  is  th'  appointed  season  far) 
In  Italy  shall  wage  successful  war, 
Shall  tame  fierce  nations  in  the  bloody 

field,  360 

And  sov'reign  laws  impose,  and  cities  build, 
Till,  after  ev'ry  foe  suodued,  the  son 
Thrice  thro'  the  signs  his  annual  race  shall 

run: 
This  is  his  time  prefiz'd.  Ascanius  then, 
Now  call'd  lillus,  shall  begin  his  reign. 
He   thirty  rolling  years  the  crown  shall 

wear. 
Then  from  Lavinium  shall  the  seat  transfer, 
And,  with  hard  labor,  Alba  Longa  build. 
The  throne  with  his  succession  shall  be 

fill'd 
Three  hundred  circuits  more:  then  shall  be 

seen  370 

Ilia  the  fair,  a  priestess  and  a  queen. 
Who,  full  of  Mars,  in  time,  with  kindly 

throes. 
Shall  at  a  birth  two  goodly  boys  disclose. 
The  roval  babes  a  tawny  wolf  shall  drain: 
Then  Komulus  bis  grandsire's  throne  shall 

gain, 
Of  martial  tow'rs  the  founder  shall  become, 
The  people  Romans  call,  the  city  Rome. 
To  them  no  bounds  of  empire  I  assign, 
Nor  term  of  years  to  their  inunortal  line. 
EVn    haughty    Juno,  who,   with  endless 

broUs,  380 

Earth,  seaa,  and  heav'n,  and  Jove  himself 

turmoils; 
At  length  aton'd,  her  friendly  pow'r  shall 

join. 
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To  cheriah  and  advance  the  Trojan  line. 
The  subject  world  shall  Rome's  dominion 

own, 
And,  prostrate,  shall  adore  the  nation  of 

the  ^wn. 
An  age  is  npeninff  in  reyolying  fate 
When  Troy  shaU    overtom  the  Grecian 

state, 
And  sweet  reyenge  her  oonqn'ring  sons 

shall  call, 
To  crush  the  people  that  conspir'd  her  fall. 
Then  Cesar  from  the  Julian  stock  shall 

rise,  390 

Whose  empire  ocean,  and  whose  fame  the 

skies 
Alone  shall  bound;  whom,  fraught  with 

eastern  spoils, 
Our  heaVn,  the  just  reward  of  human  toils. 
Securely  shall  repay  with  rites  divine; 
And  incense  shall  ascend  before  his  sacred 

shrine. 
Then  dire  debate  and  impious  war  shall 

cease, 
And  the  stem  age  be  soften'd  into  peace: 
Then  banish'd  Faith  shall  once  again  re- 
turn, 
And  Vestal  fires  in  hallow'd  temples  bum; 
And  Remus  with  Quirinus  shall  sustain  400 
The  righteous  laws,  and  fraud  and  force 

restrain. 
Janus  himself  before  his  fane  shall  wait, 
And  keep  the  dreadful  issues  of  his  gate. 
With  boUs  and  iron  bars:  within  remains 
Impriaon'd  Fury,  bound  in  brazen  chains; 
High  on  a  trophy  rais'd,  of  useless  arms, 
He  sits,  and  threats  the  world  with  vain 

alarms." 
He  said,  and  sent  Cyllenius  with  conmiand 
To  jhree  the  ports,  and  ope  the  Punic  land 
To  ^>ojan  guests;  lest,  ignorant  of  fate, 
The  queen  might  force  them  from  her  town 
y         and  state.  411 

Down  from  the  steep  of  heaVn  Cyllenius 

flies. 
And  deaves  with  all  his  wings  the  yielding 

skies. 
Soon  on  the  Libyan  shore  descends  the  god, 
Performs  his  message,  and  displays  his  rod: 
The  surly  murmurs  of  the  people  cease; 
And,  as  the  fates  requir'd,  they  give  the 

peace: 
The  quBesn  herself  suspends  the  ri^  laws, 
The  Trojans  pities,  and  protects  their  cause. 
Meantime,  in  shades   of   night  .£neas 

lies:  4S0 


Care  seiz'd  his  soul,  and  sleep  forsook  his 

eyes. 
But,  when  the  sun  restored  the  cheerful 

day. 
He  rose,  the  coast  and  country  to  survey, 
Anxious  and  eager  to  discover  more. 
It  look'd  a  wild  uncultivated  shore; 
But,  whether  humankind,  or  beasts  alone 
Possessed   the  new-found  region,  was  un- 
known. 
Beneath  a  ledge  of  rocks  his  fleet  he 

hides: 
Tall  trees  surround  the  mountain's  shady 

sides; 
The  bending  brow  above  a  safe  retreat 

provides.  430  j 

Arm'd  with  two  pointed  darts,  he  leaves 

his  friends, 
And  true  Achates  on  his  steps  attends. 
Lo !  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  wood, 
Before  his  eyes  his  goddess  mother  stood: 
A  huntress  in  her  habit  and  her  mien; 
Her  dress  a  maid,  her  air  conf  ess'd  a  queen. 
Bare  were  her  knees,  and  knots  her  gar-"^ 

ments  bind; 
Loose  was  her  hair,  and  wanton'd  in  the 

wind; 
Her  hand  sustain'd  a  bow;  her  quiver 

hung  behind. 
She    seem^    a  virgin   of  the   Spartan 

blood:  440 

With  such  array  Harpalyce  bestrode 
Her  Thracian  courser  and  outstripp'd  the 

rapid  flood. 
**  Ho,  strangers !  have  you  lately  seen," ' 

she  said, 
'*  One  of  mv  sisters,  like  myself  array'd, 
Who  cross  d  the  lawn,  or  in  the  forest 

stray'd  ? 

A  painted  quiver  at  her  back  she  bore; 
Varied  with  spots, a  lynx's  hide  she  wore; 
And  at  full  cry  pursued  the  tusky  boar."_ 
Thus  Venus:  thus  her  son  rephed  again: 
''None  of  your  sisters  have  we  heard  or 

seen,  450 

O  virgin  !  or  what  other  name  you  bear 
Above  that  style  —  O  more  than  mortal 

fair! 
Tour  voice  and  mien  celestial  birth  betray  i 
If,  as  you  seem,  the  sister  of  the  day, 
Or  one  at  least  of  chaste  Diana's  train. 
Let  not  an  humble  suppliant  sue  in  vain; 
But  tell  a  stranger,  long  in  tempests  toss'd. 
What  earth  we  tread,  and  who  commands 

the  coast  ? 
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Then  on  your  name  shall  wretched  mortals 

call, 
And  offer'd  victims  at  your  altars  fall."  460 
**I  dare  not,''  she  replied,  "assume  the 

name 
Of  goddess,  or  celestial  honors  claim: 
For  Tyrian  virgins  bows  and  quivers  bear, 
And  purple  buskins  o'er  their  ankles  wear. 
Enow,  gentle  youth,  in  Libyan  lands  you 

are  — 
A  people  rude  in  peace,  and  rough  in  war. 
The  rising  city,  which  from  far  you  see. 
Is  Carthage,  and  a  Tyrian  colony. 
Phoenician  Dido  rules  the  g^wing  state. 
Who  fled  from  Tyre,  to  shun  her  brother's 

hate.  470 

Great  were  her  wrongs,  her  story  full  of 

fate; 
Which  I  will    sum    in    short.   Siohieus, 

known 
For  wealth,  and  brother  to  the  Punic  throne, 
Possessed  fair  Dido's  bed;  and  either  heart 
At  once  was  wounded  with  an  equal  dart. 
Her  father  gave  her^et  a  spotless  maid; 
Pygmalion  then  the  Tyrian  scepter  sway'd: 
One  who  contenm'd  divine  and  human  laws. 
Then  strife  ensued,  and  cursed  gold  the 

cause. 
The  monarch,  blinded  with  desire  of  wealth, 
With  steel  invades  his  brother's  life  by 
.    stealth;  481 

Before  the  sacred  altar  made  him  bleed, 
And  long  from  her  conoeal'd  the  cruel  deed. 
Some  tale,  some  new  pretense,  he  daily 

coin'd. 
To  soothe  his  sister,  and  delude  her  mind. 
At  length,  in  dead  of  night,  the  ghost' 

appears 
Of  her  unhappy  lord:  the  specter  stares, 
And,  with  erected  eyes,  his  bloody  bosom 

bares. 
The  cruel  altars  and  his  fate  he  tells. 
And  the  dire  secret  of  his  house  reveals,  490 
Then  warns  the  widow,  with  her  household 

gods. 
To  seek  a  refuge  in  remote  abodes. 
Last,  to  support  her  in  so  long  a  way, 
He  diows  her  where  his  hidden  treasure  lay. 
Admonish'd  thus,  and  seiz'd  with  mortal 

fright. 
The  queen    provides  companions    of    her 

flight: 
They  meet,  and  all  combine  to  leave  the 

state. 
Who  hate  the  tjrrant,  or  who  fear  his  hate. 


They  seize  a  fleet,  which  ready  rigg'd  they 

find; 
Nor  is  Pygmalion's  treasure  left  behind.  500 
The  vessek,  heavy  laden,  put  to  sea 
With  prosp'rous  winds;  a  woman  leads  the 

way. 
I  know  not,  if  by  stress  of  weather  driv'n. 
Or  was    their    fatal  course    dispos'd    by 

Heav'n; 
At  last  they  landed,  where  from  far  your 

eyes 
May  view  the  turrets  of  new  Carthage  rise; 
There  bought  a  space  of  ground,  which 

(Byrsa  call'd, 
From  the  bull's  hide)  they  first  inclos'd, 

and  wall'd. 
But  whence  are  you  ?  what  country  claims 

your  birth  ? 
What  seek  you,  strangers,  on  our  Libyan 

earth  ?  "  510 

To  whom,  with  sorrow  streaming  from 

his  eyes, 
And  deeply  sighing,  thus  her  son  replies: 
**  Could  you  with  patience  hear,  or  I  re- 
late, 
O  nymph,  the  tedious  annals  of  our  fate ! 
Thro'  such  a  train  of  woes  if  I  should  run, 
The  day  would  sooner  than  the  tale  be  done ! 
From  ancient  Troy,  by  force  ezpell'd,  we 

came  — 
If  you  by  chance  have  heard  the  Trojan 

name. 
On  various  seas  bv  various  tempests  toas'd. 
At  length  we  landed  on  your  Libyan  coast. 
The  gSod  Mnesa  am  I  call'd — a  name,  521 
While  Fortune  favor'd,  not  unknown   to 

fame. 
My  household  gods,   companions   of   my 

woes. 
With  pious  care  I  rescued  from  our  foes. 
To  fruitful  Italy  my  course  was  bent; 
And  from  the  King  of  Heav'n  is  my  de- 
scent. 
With  twice  ten  sail  I  cross'd  the  Phrygian 

sea; 
Fate  and  my  mother  goddess  led  my  way. 
Scarce  sev'n,  the  thin  renuiinders  of  my 

fleet, 
From  storms  preserv'd,  within  your  harbor 

meet.  530 

Myself  distress'd,  an  exile,  and  unknown,  1 
Debarr'd  from  Europe,  and  from*  Asia  I 

thrown,  | 

In  Libyan  desarts  wander  thus  alone."     J 
His  tender  parent  could  no  longer  bear ; 
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Bnt,  interposing,  sought  to  soothe  his  care. 
**  Whoe'er   you    are  —  not    unbeloy'd    by 

Heav'n, 
Since  on  our  friendly  shore  your  ships  are 

driv'n  — 
Have  courage:  to  the  gods  permit  the  rest, 
And  to  the  queen  expose  your  jast  request. 
Now  take  this  earnest  of  success,  for  more: 
Your  scattered  fleet  is  join'd  upon  the  shore; 
The  winds  are  changed,  your  friends  from 
danger  free;  543 

Or  I  renounce  my  skill  in  auguiy. 
Twelye  swans  behold  in  beauteous  oider 

move, 
And  stoop  with  closing  pinions  from  above; 
Whom  late  the  bird  of  Jove  had  driv'n 

alonff, 
And  thro'  the  clouds  pursued  the  scattering 

throng: 
Now,  all  united  in  a  goodly  team, 
They  skim  the  groum,  and  seek  the  quiet 

stream. 
As    they,  with  joy  returning,  clap  their 
wings,  550 

And  ride  we  circuit  of  the  skies  in  rinffs; 
Not  otherwise  your  ships,  and  ev'ry  fnend. 
Already  hold  the  port,  or  with  swift  sails 

descend. 
No  more  advice  is  needful;  but  pursue 
The  path  before  you,  and  the  town  in  view." 
Thus  having  said,  she  tum'd,  and  made 
appear 
Her  neck  refulgent,  and  dishevel'd  hair, 
Wliieh,  flowing  from  her  shoulders,  reaoh'd 

the  ground. 

And  widely  spread  ambrosial  scents  around: 

[n  length  of  train  descends  her  sweeping 

gown;  560 

A.nd,  by  her  graceful  walk,  the  Queen  of 

LoTO  is  known. 
Che  prince  pursued  the  parting  deity 
vVith  words  like  these:  **Ah\  whither  do 

.  you  fly  ? 
Jnkind  and  cruel !  to  deceive  your  son 
n    borrowed  shapes,  and   his  embrace  to 

shun; 
iever  to  bless  my  sight,  but  thus  unknown; 
Lnd  still  to  speak  in  accents  not  your 

own." 
Lgainst  the  goddess  these  complaints  he 

made, 
(ut  took  the  path,  and    her  commands 

obey'd. 
They  march    obscure;  for  Venus   kindly 
shrouds  570 


With  mists  their  persons,  and  involves  in 
clouds, 

That,  thus  unseen,  their  passage  none  might 
stay, 

Or  force  ix>  tell  the  causes  of  their  way. 

This  part  perform'd,  the  goddess  flies  sub- 
lime 

To  visit  Paphos  and  her  native  clime; 

Where  garmnds,  ever  ereen  and  ever  fair, 

With  vows  are  offer'd,  and  with  solemn 

A  hundred  altars  in  her  temple  smoke; 
A  thousand  bleeding  hearts  her  pow'r  in- 
voke. 
They  climb  the  next  ascent,  and,  looking 

down,  580 

Now  at  a  nearer  distance  view  the  town. 
The  prince  with  wonder  sees  the  stately 

tow'rs. 
Which    late   were    huts    and    shepherds' 

homely  bow'rs, 
The  gates    and  streets;  and  hears,  from 

ev'ry  part, 
The  noise  and  busy  concourse  of  the  mart. 
The  toiling  Tyrians  on  each  other  call 
To  ply  their  labor:  some  extend  the  wall; 
Some  build  the  citadel;  the  brawny  throng 
Or  dig,  or  push  unwieldy  stones  along. 
Some  for  their  dwellings  choose  a  spot  of 

ground,  590 

Which,  first   design'd,  with  ditehes    they 

surround. 
Some  laws  ordain;  and  some  attend  the 

choice 
Of  holy  senates,  and  elect  by  voice. 
Here  some  design   a  mole,  while   others 

there 
Lay  deep  foundations  for  a  theater; 
From    marble    quarries    mighty   columns 

hew. 
For  omamente  of  scenes,  and  future  view. 
Such    is  their   toil,  and   such   their  busy 

pains, 
As  exercise  the  bees  in  flow'ry  plains,  . 

When  winter    past,  and    stunmer    scarce  \ 

begun,  600  \ 

Invites  them  forth  to  labor  in  the  sim; 
Some  lead  their  youth  abroad,  while  some 

condense 
Their  liquid  store,  and  some  in  cells  dis- 
pense; 
Some  at  the  gate  stand  ready  to  receive 
The    golden    burthen,  and  their  friends 

relieve; 
All,  with  united  force,  combine  to  drive 
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The  lazy  droneB  from  the  laborious  hive: 
With  envy  stung,  they  view  each  other's 

deeds; 
The  fragrant  work  with  diligence  proceeds. 
"  Thrice  happy  you,  whose  walls  already 

rise  ! "  6io 

iEneas  said,  and  view'd,  with  lifted  eyes, 
Their  lofty  tow'rs;  then,  entering  at  the 

gate, 
ConceaPd  in  clouds  (prodigious  to  relate) 
He    miz'd,  unmark'd,  among     the    busy 

throng, 
Borne  by  the  tide,  and  pass'd  unseen  along. 
Full    in   the  center    of  the  town  there 

stood, 
Thick  set  with  trees,  a  venerable  wood. 
The  Tyrians,  landing  near  this  holy  groimd. 
And    digging    here,    a    prosp'rous    omen 

foimd: 
From  under  earth  a  courser's  head  they 

drew,  620 

Their  growth  and  future  fortune  to  fore- 
shew. 
This  fated  sien  thdr  foundress  Juno  gave, 
Of  a  soil  frmtful,  and  a  people  brave. 
Sidonian  Dido  here  with  solemn  state 
Did  Juno's  temple  build,  and  consecrate, 
Enrich'd  wiUi  gifts,  and  with    a  golden 

shrine; 
But  more  the  goddess    made   the  place 

divine. 
On  brazen  steps  the  marble  threshold  rose. 
And  brazen  plates  the  cedar  beams  inclose: 
The    rafters    are  with    brazen    cov'rings 

crown'd;  630 

The  lofty  doors  on  brazen  hinges  sound. 
What  first  Maeas  in  this  place  beheld, 
Reviv'd  his  coura^,  and  his  fear  expell'd. 
For  while,  ezpectmg  there  the  queen,  he 

rais'd 
His  wond'ring  eyes,  and  round  the  temple 

gaz'd, 
Admir'a  the  fortune  of  the  rising  town. 
The  striving  artists,  and  their  arts'  renown; 
He  saw,  in  order  painted  on  the  wall. 
Whatever  did  unluippy  Troy  befall: 
The  wars  that  fame  around  the  world  had 

blown,  640 

All  to  the  life,  and  ev'rr  leader  known. 
There  Agamenmon,  Pnam  here,  he  spies. 
And  fierce  Achilles,  who  both  kings  defies. 
He  stopp'd,  and  weeping  said:  '*0  friend ! 

ev'n  here 
The  monuments  of  Trojan  woes  appear  f 
Our  known  disasters  fill  ev'n  foreign  lands: 


See  there,  where  old  unhappy  Priam  stands ! 
Ev'n  the  mute  walls  relate  the  warrior's 

fame,  64^ 

And  Trojan  griefs  the  Tvrians'  pity  claim." 
He  said  (his  tears  a  ready  passaee  find),  ^ 
Devouring  what  he  saw  so  well  design'd,  > 
And  with  an  empty  picture  fed  his  mind:  J 
For  there  he  saw  the  fainting  Grecians 

yield, 
And  here  the  trembling  Trojans  quit  the 

Pursued  by  fierce  Achilles  thro'  the  plain. 
On  his  high  chariot  driving  o'er  the  slain. 
The  tents  of  Rhesus  next  his  grief  renew. 
By  their  white  sails  betray'd  to  nightly 

view; 
And  wakeful  Diomede,  whose  cruel  sword 
The  sentries  slew,  nor  spar'd  their  slum- 

b'ring  lord,  660 

Then  took  the  fiery  steeds,  ere  vet  the  food 
Of  Troy  they  taste,  or  drink  the  Xanthian 

Elsewhere  he  saw  where  Troilus  defied 
Achilles,  and  unequal  combat  tried; 
Then,  where  the  boy  disarm'd,  with  loosen'd 

reins, 
Was  by  his  horses  hurried  o'er  the  plains. 
Hung  by  the  neck  and  hair,  and  dxmgg-'d 

around: 
The   hostile  spear,  yet  sticking  in  his 

wound, 
With  tracks  of  blood  inscrib'd  the  dusty 

ground. 
Meantime  the  Trojan  dames,  oppress'd' 

with  woe,  670 

To  Pallas'  fane  in  long  procession  go, 
In  hopes  to  reconcile  their  heaVnly  foe. 
They  weep,  thev  beat  their  breaste,  they 

rend  their  hair. 
And  rich  embroider'd  vests  for  presents 

bear; 
But  the  stem  goddess  stands  unmov'd 

with  pray'r. 
Thrice  round  the  Trojan  walls  Achilles 

drew 
The  corpse  of  Hector,  whom  in  fight  he 

slew. 
Here  Priam  sues;  and  there,  for  sums  of 

gold. 
The  lifeless  body  of  his  son  is  sold. 
So  sad  an  object,  and  so  well  express'd,  680 
Drew  sighs  and  groans  from  the  grieVd 

hero's  breast. 
To  see  the  figure  of  his  lifeless  friend, 
And  his  old  sire  his  helpless  hand  extend. 
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Himself  he  saw  amidst  the  Grecian  train, 
Mix'd  in  the  bloody  battle  on  the  plain; 
And  swarthy  Meninon  in  his  arms  he  knew, 
His  pompous  ensigns,  and  his  Indian  orew. 
Penthisilea  there,  with  haughty  grace. 
Leads  to  the  wars  an  Amazonian  race: 
In  their  rieht  hands  a  pointed  dart  they 

wield;  690 

The  left,  for  ward,  sustains  the  lunar  shield. 
Athwart  her  breast  a  golden   belt  she 

throws. 
Amidst  the  press  alone  provokes  a  thou- 
sand roes. 
And  dares  her  maiden  arms  to  manly 

force  oppose. 
Thus  while  the  Trojan  prince  employs 

his  eyes, 
Fix'd  on  the  waJls  with  wonder  and  surprise, 
rhe  beauteous  Dido,  with  a  numerous  train 
knd  pomp  of  guards,  ascends  the  sacred 

fane. 
$uch  on  Eurotas'  banks,  or  Cynthus'  height, 
[)iana  seems;  and  so  she  chiums  the  sight, 
^hen  in  the  dance  the  graceful  goddess 

leads  701 

The  choir  of  nymphs,  and  overtops  their 


Cnown  by  her  quiver,  and  her  lofty  mien, 
•he  walks  majestic,  and  she  looks  their 

queen; 
•atona  sees  her  shine  above  the  rest, 
ind  feeds  with  secret  joy  her  silent  breast, 
uch  Dido  waa;  with  such  becoming  state, 
amidst    the  crowd,  she  walks    serenely 

great, 
"heir  labor  to  her  future  sway  she  speeds, 
nd  passing  with  a  gracious  glance  pro- 
ceeds; 710 
hen  mounts  the  throne,  high  plao'd  before 

the  shrine: 
1  cnrowds  around,  the  swarming  people 

join, 
le  takes  petitions,  and  dispenses  laws, 
ears  and  determines  ev'ry  private  cause; 
heir  tasks  in  equal  portions  she  divides, 
a<l,  where  unequal,  there  by  lots  decides, 
nother  way  by  chance  ^neas  bends 
is  eyes,  and  unexpected  sees  his  friends,  / 
dtheus,  Sergestus  g^ve,  Cloanthus  strong, 
ad.  at  their  backs  a  mighty  Trojan  throng, 
horn    late   the  tempest  on  the  billows 

toSS'd,  731 

id  widely  scattered  on  another  coast. 
le  prince,  unseen,  surpris'd  with  wonder 
stands. 


And  longs,  with  joyful  haste,  to  join  their 

huids; 
But,  doubtful  of  the  wish'd  event,  he  stays. 
And  from  the  hollow  cloud  his  friends  sur- 
veys. 
Impatient  till  they  told  their  present  state. 
And  where  they  left  their  ships,  and  what 

their  fate. 
And  why  they  came,  and  what  was  their 

request; 
For  these  were  sent,  commission'd  by  the 

rest,  730 

To  sue  for  leave  to  land  their  sickly  men. 
And  fi;ain  admission  to  the  gracious  queen. 
Ent'rmff,  with  cries  they  fiird  the  holy 

rane; 
Then  thus,  with  lowly  voice,  Ilioneus  be- 
gan: 
«0  queen!    indulged   by  favor  of  the 

gods 
To  found  an  empire  in  these  new  abodes. 
To  build  a  town,  with  statutes  to  restrain 
The  wild  inhabitants  beneath  thy  reign, 
We  wretched  Trojans,  toss'd  on  ev'ry  shore, 
From  sea  to  sea,  thy  clemency  implore.  740 
Forbid  the  fires  our  shipping  to  deface  I 
Receive  th'  unhappy  fugitives  to  grace. 
And  spare  the  remnant  of  a  pious  race ! 
We  come  not  with  design  of  wasteful  prey. 
To  drive  the   country,   force  the  swains 

away: 
Nor  such  our  strength,  nor  such  is  our  desire ; 
The  vanquished  dare  not  to  such  thoughts 

aspire. 
A  land  there  is,  Hesperia  nam'd  of  old; 
The  soil  is  fruitful,  and  the  men  are  bold  — 
Th'  (Enotrians  held  it  once  —  by  common 

fame  750 

Now  oaird  Italia,  from  the  leader's  name. 
To  that  sweet  region  was  our  vovage  bent, 
When  winds  and  ev'ry  warrine  element 
Disturbed  our  course,  and,  far  from  sight  of 

land. 
Cast  our  torn  vessels  on  the  moving  sand: 
The  sea  came  on;  the  South,  with  mighty 

roar. 
Dispersed  and  dash'd  the  rest    upon  the 

rocky  shore. 
Those  few  you  see  escaped  the  storm,  and 

fear. 
Unless  you  interpose,  a  shipwreck  here. 
What  men,  what  monsters,  what  inlwfnAn 

race,  760 

What  laws,  what  barb'rous  customs  of  the 

place. 


V.   740 
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Shut  up  a  desart  shore  to  drowning  men, 
And  drive  ns  to  the  cruel  seas  again  ? 
If  our  hard  fortune  no  compassion  draws,  1 
Nor  hospitable  rights,  nor  human  laws,     I 
The  goas  are  just,  and  will  revenge  our  | 
cause.  J 

iBneas  was  our  prince:  a  juster  lord,        1 
Or  nobler  warrior,  never  drew  a  sword;  I 
Observant  of  the  right,  religious  of  his  [ 
word.  J 

If  yet  he  lives,  and  draws  thb  vital  air,  770 
Nor  we,  his  friends,  of  safety  shall  despair; 
Nor  you,  great  queen,  these  ofiBces  repent. 
Which  he  will  equal,  and  perhaps  aug- 
ment. 
We  want  not  cities,  nor  Sicilian  coasts. 
Where  King  Acestes  Trojan  lineage  boasts. 
Permit  our  ships  a  shelter  on  your  shores, 
Refitted  from  your  woods  with  planks  and 

oars, 
That,  if  our  prince  be  safe,  we  may  renew 
Our  destin'd  course,  and  Italy  pursue. 
But  if,  O  best  of  men,  the  Fates  ordain  780 
That  thou  art  swallow'd  in  the  Libyan 

main, 
And  if  our  young  lulus  be  no  more. 
Dismiss  our  navy  from  your  friendly  shore, 
That  we  to  good  Acestes  may  return, 
And  with  our  friends  our  common  losses 

mourn." 
Thus  spoke  Uioneus:  the  Trojan  crew 
With  cries  and  clamors  his  request  renew. 
The  modest  queen  a  while,  with  downcast 
eyes, 
Ponder'd  the  speech;  then  briefly  thus  re- 
plies: 
"Trojans,  dismiss  your  fears;    my  cruel 
fate,  790 

And  doubts  attending  an  unsettled  state, 
Force  me  to  gpiard  my  coast  from  foreign 

foes. 
Who  has  not  heard  the  story  of  your  woes. 
The  name  and  fortune  of  your  native  place. 
The  fame  and  valor  of  the  Phrygian  race  ? 
We  Tyrians  are  not  so  devoid  of  sense. 
Nor  so  remote  from  Phoebus'  influence. 
Whether  to  Latian  shores  your  course  1 

is  bent, 
Or,  driv'n  by  tempests  from  your  first  V 

intent. 
You  seek  the  good  Acestes'  government,  J 
Your  men  shall  be  received,  your  fleet  re- 
paired, Soi 
And  sail,  with  ships  of  convoy  for  your 
guard: 


Or,    would    vou    stay,    and    join    your 

friendly  pow'rs 
To    raise    and    to   defend   the   Tynan 

tow'rs, 
My  wealth,  my  city,  and  myself    are 

yours. 
And  would  to  Heav'n,  the  storm,  you  felt, 

would  bring 
On  Carthaginian    coasts    your  wand'ring 

king. 
My  people  shall,  by  my  command,  explore 
The  ports  and  creeks  of  ev'ry  winding 

shore. 
And  towns,  and  wilds,  and  shady  woods,  in 

quest  810 

Of  so  renown'd  and  so  desir'd  a  guest" 
Rais'd    in    his   mind  the    Trojan  hero 

stood. 
And  long'd  to  break  from  out  his  ambient 

cloud: 
Achates  found  it,  and  thus  urg'd  his  way: 
« From  whence,  O  goddess-bom,  this  long 

delay? 
What  more  can  you  desire,  your  welcome 

sure. 
Your  fleet  in  safety,  and  your  friends  se- 
cure? 
One  only  wants;  and  him  we  saw  in  vain 
Oppose  the   storm,  and  swallow'd  in  the 

main. 
Orontes  in  his  fate  our  forfeit  paid;        8a» 
The  rest  aerees  with  what  your  mother 

Scarce  had  he    spoken,  when  the  cloud 

gave  way. 
The  mists  flew  upward  and  dissolved  in  day. 
The  Trojan  chief  appear'd  in  open  sight, 
August  in  < visage,  and  serenely  bright. 
His  mother  goddess,  with  her  han£  divine, 
Had  form'd  his  curling  locks,  aad  made 

his  temples  shine. 
And  giv'n  his   rolling  eyes   a   sparkling 

grace. 
And  breath'd  a  youthful  vigor  on  his  face; 
Like  polish'd  iv'ry,  beauteous  to  behold,  830 
Or  Parian  marble,  when  enchas'd  in  gold: 
Thus  radiant  from  the  circling  cloud  he 

broke, 
And  thus  with  manly  modesty  he  spoke: 
"  He  whom  you  seek  am  I;  by  tempests 

toss'd. 
And  sav'd  from  shipwreck  on  your  Libyan 

coast; 
Plresenting,  gracious  queen,    before  your 

throne, 
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A  prinee  that  owes  his  life  to  you  alone. 

Fair  majesty,  the  Tefuge  and  redress 

Of   those  whom  fate  pursues,  and  wants 

oppress, 
Ton,  who  your  pious  offices  emvAoj         840 
To  save  the  relics  of  abandoned  Troy; 
Receive  the  shipwreck'd  on  your  friendly 

shore, 
With  hospitable  rites  relieve  the  poor; 
Associate  in  your  town  a  wand'ring  train, 
And  strangers  in  your  palace  entertain: 
What  thanks  can  wretcned  fugitives  return. 
Who,  scatter'd  thro'  the  world,  in  eidle 

mourn? 
The  gods,  if  gods  to  goodness  are  inclin'd; 
If  acts  of  mercy  touch  their  heav'nly  mind. 
And,  more  than  all  the  gods,  your  generous 

heart,  850 

Conscious  of  worth,  requite  its  own  desert  1 
In  yon  this  age  is  happy,  and  this  earth. 
And  parents  more  than  mortal  gave  you 

birth. 
While  rolling  rivers  into  seas  shall  run, 
And  round  the  space  of  heav'n  the  radiant 

snn; 
While  trees  the  mountain  tops  with  shades 

supply, 
Your  honor,  name,  and  praise  shall  never 

die. 
Whatever  abode  my  fortune  has  assign'd, 
Your  image  shall  be  present  in  my  mind." 
Thns   having  said,  he  tnm'd  with  pious ") 

haste,  860 

And   joyful    his  expecting  friends  em-  }- 

brac'd: 
With  his  right  hand  Ilioneus  was  grac'd, 
Serestus  with  his  left;  then  to  his  breast' 
Cloanthus  and  the  noble  Gyas  pre«s'd; 
And  so  ^  turns  descended  to  the  rest. 
The   Tyrian  queen  stood  fix'd  upon  lus 

face, 
Pleas'd  with  his  motions,  ravish'd  with  his 

pace; 
Admir'd  his  fortunes,  more  admir'd  the 

man; 
Then  recollected  stood,  and  thus  began: 
*<  What  fate,  O  goddess-bom  1  what  angry 

pow'rs  870 

Have  cast  you  shipwrack'd  on  our  barren 

shores  ? 
Are  you  the  great  MaeM,  known  to  fame. 
Who    from    celestial    seed  your    lineage 

claim  ? 
The  same  ^neas  whom  fair  Venus  bore 
To  f  am'd  Anchises  on  th'  Idsean  shore  ? 


; 


It  calls  into  my  mind,  tho'  then  a  child. 
When  Teucer  came,  from  SaJamis  ezil'd, 
And  sought  my  Other's  aid,  to  be  restored: 
My  father  Belus  then  with  fire  and  sword 
Invaded  Cyprus,  made  the  region  bare,  880 
And,   conqu  ring,   finish'd    the    successful 

war. 
From  him  the  Trojan  siege  I  understood, 
•  The  Grecian   chiefs,  and  your  illustrious 

blood. 
Your  foe  himself  the  Dardan  valor  prais'd, 
And  his  own  ancestry  from  Trojans  rais'd. 
Enter,  my  noble  guest,  and  you  shall  find, 
If  not  a  costly  welcome,  yet  a  kind: 
For  I  myself,   like  you,  have   been  dis- 
tressed, 
Till  Heav'n  afforded  me  this  place  of  rest; 
Like  you,  an  alien  in  a  land  unknown,     890 
I  learn  to  pity  woes  so  like  my  own." 
She  said,  and  to  the  palace  led  her  guest; 
Then  offered  incense,  and  proclaim'd  a  feast. 
Nor  yet  less  careful  for  her  absent  friends, 
Twice  ten  fat  oxen  to  the  ships  she  sends; 
Besides  a  hundred  boars,  a  hundred  lambs. 
With    bleating    cries,  attend  their  milky 

dams; 
And  jars  of  gen'rous  wine  and  spacious 

bowls 
She  gives,  to  cheer  the  sailors'  drooping 

souls. 
Now  purple   hangings  clothe  the  palace 

waUs,  900 

And  sumptuous  feasts  are  made  in  splen^d 

halls: 
On  Tyrian  carpets,  richly  wrought,  they 

dine; 
With  loads  of  massy  plate  the  sideboards 

shine, 
And  antique  vases,  all  of  gold  emboss'd 
(The  eold  itself  inferior  to  the  cost). 
Of  ounous  work,  where  on  the  sides  were 

seen 
The  fights  and  figures  of  illustrious  men. 
From  their  first  founder  to  the  present 

queen. 

The  sood  iEneas,  whose  paternal  care 
lillus'  absence  could  no  longer  bear,         910 
Dispatch'd  Achates  to  the  ships  in  haste. 
To  give  a  glad  relation  of  the  past, 
And,  fraught  with  precious  guts,  to  bring 

the  boy, 
Snatch'd  from  the  ruins  of  unhappy  Troy: 
A  robe  of  tissue,  stiff  with  golden  wire; 
An  upper  vest,  once  Helen's  rich  attire. 
From  Argos  by  the  f  am'd  adultress  brought, 
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With  golden  flow'rs  and  winding  foliage 
wrought, 

Her  mother  Leda'a  present,  when  she  came 

To  ruin  Troy  and  set  the  world  on  flame; 

The  scepter  Priam's  eldest  daughter  bore, 

Her  onent  necklace,  and  the  crown  she 
wore ;  92a 

Of  doable  texture,  glorious  to  behold, 

One  order  set  with  gems,  and  one  with 
gold. 

Instructed  thus,  the  wise  Achates  goes. 

And  in  his  diligence  his  duty  shows. 

But  Venus,  anxious  for  her  son's  affairs, 

New  counsels  tries,  and  new  designs  pre- 
pares: 

That  Cfupid  should  assume  the  shape  and 
face 

Of  sweet  Ascanius,  and  the  sprightly  grace; 

Should  bring  the  presents,  in  her  nephew's 
stead,  931 

And  in  Eliza's  yeins  the  gentle  poison  shed: 

For  much  she  fear'd  the  Tynans,  double- 
tongued. 

And  knew  the  town  to  Juno's  care  be- 
long'd. 

These  thoughts  by  night  her  golden  slumbers 
broke. 

And  thus  alarm'd,   to  winged   Love   she 
spoke: 

"  My  son,  my  strength,  whose  mighty  pow'r 
alone 

Controls    the    Thund'rer    on     his    awful 
throne. 

To  thee  thy  much-afflicted  mother  flies. 

And  on  thy  succor  and  thy  faith  relies.   940 

Thou  know'st,  my  son,  how  Jove's  revenge- 
ful wife, 

By  force  and  fraud,  attempts  thy  brother's 
life; 

And  often  hast  thou  moum'd  with  me  his 
pains. 

Him  Dido  now  with  blandishment  de- 
tains; 

But  I    suspect  the  town  where  Juno 
reigns. 

For  this  't  is  needful  to  prevent  her  art, 

And  fire  with  love  the  proud  Phcsnician's 
heart: 

A  love  so  violent,  so  strong,  so  sure. 

As  neither  age  can  change,  nor  art  can  cure. 

How  this  may  be  perform'd,  now  take  my 
mind :  950 

Ascanius  by  his  father  is  design'd 

To  come,  with   presents   laden,  from  the 
port, 


To  gratify  the  queen,  and  gain  the  court 
I  mean  to  plun^  the  boy  in  pleasing  sleep. 
And,  ravisn'd,  in  Idalian  bow'rs  to  keep, 
Or  high  Cythera,  that  the  sweet  deceit 
May  pass  unseen,  and    none  prevent  the 

cheat. 
Take  thou  his  form  and  shape.   I  beg 

the  grace 
But  only  for  a  night's  revolving  space: 
Thyself  a  boy,  assume  a  boy's  cusaembled 

face;  960^ 

That  when,  amidst  the  fervor  of  the  feast, 
The  Tyrian  hugs  and  fonds  thee  on  her 

breast. 
And  with  sweet  kisses  in   her  arms  con- 
strains. 
Thou    may'st  infuse  thy  venom    in    her 

veins." 
The  Grod  of  Love  obeys,  and  sets  aside 
His  bow  and  quiver,  and  his  plumy  pride; 
He  walks  lulus  in  his  mother's  sigh^ 
And  in  the  sweet  resemblance  takes  delight 
The  goddess  then  to    young   Ascanius 

flies. 
And  in  a  pleasing  slumber  seals  his  eyes:  970 
Luird  in  her  lap,  amidst  a  train  of  Loves, 
She    gently    bears    him    to    her    blissful 

groves, 
Then  with  a  wreath  of  myrtle  crowns  his 

head. 
And  softly  lays  him  on  a  flow'ry  bed. 
Cupid  meantime    assum'd    his  form  and 

face, 
Foll'wing  Achates  with  a  shorter  pace. 
And  brought  the  gifts.  The  queen  already 

sate 
Amidst  the  Trojan  lords,  in  shining  state, 
High  on  a  golden  bed:  her  princely  guest 
Was  next   her  side;    in   order    sate   the 

rest.  9S0 

Then  canisters  with  bread   are   heap'd^ 

on  high; 
Th'  attendants  water  for  their  hands  sup- 
ply* 
And,  having  wash'd,  with  silken  towels 

dry. 
Next  fifty  handmaids  in  long  order  bore 
The  censers,  and  with  fumes  the  gods  adore: 
Then  youths,  and  virgins  twice  as  many, 

join 
To  place  the  dishes,  and  to  serve  the  wine. 
The  Tyrian  train,  admitted  to  the  feast, 
Approach,  and  on  the  painted  couches  rest 
All    on    the    Trojan    gifts   with   wonder 

gaze,  990 
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Bat  Tiew  the  beavteooB  boy  with  more 


His  rosy-color'd  oheeks,  his  radiant  eyes, 
His  motioiUy  yoice,  and  shape,  and  all  the 

god's  disgoise; 
Kor  pass  nnpiais'd  the  vest  and  yeil  dirine, 
Which  wand'ring  foliage  and  rich  flow'rs 

entwine. 
But,  ha  above  the  rest,  the  royal  dame, 
(Already  doom'd  to  love's  disastrous  flame,) 
With  eyes  insatiate,  and  tumultuous  joy, 
Beholds  the  presents,  and  admires  the  boy. 
The  guileful  god  about  the  hero  long,    rooo 
With  children's  play,  and  false  embraces, 

hung; 
Then  sought  the  queen:  she  took  him  to 

her  arms 
With  greedy  pleasure,  and  deyour'd  his 

charms. 
Unhappy  Dido  little  thought  what  guest. 
How  aue  a  god,  she  drew  so  near  her 

breast; 
But  he,  not  mindless  of  his  mother's 

pray'r. 
Works  in  the  pliant  bosom  of  the  fair, 
And  molds  her  heart  anew,  and  blots 

her  former  care. 
The  dead  is  to  the  living  love  resign'd; 
Ajsd  all  .£neas  enters  in  her  mind.        xoxo 
Now,  when  the  rage  of  hunger  was  ap- 
peas'd, 
rhe  meat  remov'd,  and  ev'ry  guest  was 

pleas'd, 
The  gotden  bowls  with  sparkling  wine  are 

erown'd, 
Lnd  thro'  the  palace  cheerful  cries  resound, 
•"rem  gilded  roofs  depending  lamps  display 
^octimal  beams,  that  emulate  the  day. 
L  golden  bowl,  that  shone  with  gems' 

divine, 
lie  queen  commanded  to  be  erown'd  with 

wine: 
lie  bowl  that  Belus  us'd,  and  all  the 

Tyrianline. 
hen,  silence  thro'  the  hall  proclaim'd,  she 
spoke:  xoao 

0  hospitable  Jove  t  we  thus  invoke, 
nth  solemn  rites,  thy  sacred  name  and 

pow'r; 
less  to  both  nations  this  auspicious  hour  I 
>  rasky  the  Trojan  and  the  IVrian  line 

1  lasting  concord  from  this  day  combine. 
tioTiy    Bacchus,  god  of  joys  uid  friendly 

cheer, 
ad  gracious  Juno,  both  be  present  here  ! 


And  you,  my  lords  of  Tyre,  your  vows 

address 
To  HeaVn  with  mine,  to  ratify  the  peace." 
The  goblet  then  she    took,  with    nectar 

erown'd,  1030 

Sprinkling  the  first  libations  on  the  ground,) 
id  rais'd  it  to  her  mouth  with  sober  grace; 
Then,  sij^ing,  offer'd  to  the  next  in  juiace. 
'Twas  Bitias  whom  she  caU'd,  a  thirsty 

soul; 
He  took  the  challenge,  and  embrac'd  the 

bowl. 
With  pleasure  swill'd  the  gold,  nor  ceas'd 

to  draw. 
Till  he  the  bottom  of  the  brimmer  saw. 
The  goblet  goes  around:  lopas  brought 
His  golden  lyre,  and  sung  what  ancient 

Atlas  ^ught:  1039 

The  various  labors  of  the  wand'ring  moon. 
And  whence  proceed  th'  eclipses  of  the  sun; 
Th'    original   of  men  and  beasts;  and~ 

whence 
The  rains  arise,  and  fires  their  warmth 

dispense. 
And  fiz'd  and  erring  stars  dispose  their 

influence; 
Wliat  shakes  the  solid  earth;  what  cause 

delays 
The  summer  nights  and  shortens   winter 

days. 
With  peals  of  shouts  the  Tyrians  praise  the 

song; 
Those  peals  are  echo'd  by  the  Trojan  throng. 
Th'  ui^ppy  queen  with  talk  prolong'd  the 

night. 
And  drank  large  draughts  of  love  with  vast 

delight;  1050 

Of  Priam  much  enquir'd,  of  Hector  more ; 
Then  ask'd  what  arms  the  swarthy  Mem- 

non  wore. 
What  troops  he  landed  on  the  Trojan  I 

shore;  J 

The  steeds  of  Diomede  varied  the  discourse, 
And  fierce  Achilles,  with  his    matchless 

force; 
At  length,  as  fate  and  her  ill  stars  requir'd. 
To  hear  the  series  of  the  war  desir'd. 
<<  Relate  at  large,  my  godlike  guest,"  she 

said, 
<<The  Grecian  stratagems,  the  town  be- 
tray'd: 
The  fatal  issue  of  so  long  a  war,  1060 

Your   flight,  your    wand'rings,  and  your 

woes,  declare; 
For,  since  on  ev'ry  sea,  on  ev'ry  coast. 
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Your  men  have  been  distress'd,  jour  navy 

tOBS'd, 

Sey'n  times  the  sun  has  either  tropic  view'd. 
The  winter  banish'd,  and  the  spring  re- 
newed." 


THE   SECOND  BOOK  OF  THE 
iCNElS  • 

THE  ARGUMENT 

^neas  relates  how  the  city  of  Troy  was 
taken,  after  a  ten  yean'  degSi  by  the  treach- 
ery of  Sinon,  and  the  strata^m  of  a  wooden 
hone.  He  declares  the  fix'd  resolution  he 
had  taken  not  to  suryiye  the  rains  of  his 
country,  and  the  Tarions  adyentnies  he  met 
with  in  the  defense  of  it.  At  last,  having 
been  before  advis'd  by  Hector's  ghost,  and 
now  by  the  appearance  of  his  mother  Venus, 
he  is  preyail'd  upon  to  leave  the  town,  and 
settle  his  household  gods  in  another  country. 
In  order  to  this,  he  carries  off  his  father  on 
his  shoulders,  and  leads  his  little  son  by  the 
himd,  his  wife  following  him  behind.  When 
he  comes  to  the  place  appointed  for  the  gen- 
eral rendezYOuze,  he  finds  a  great  conflu- 
ence of  people,  but  misses  his  wife,  whose 
ghost  afterwards  appears  to  him,  and  tells 
him  the  land  which  was  designed  for  him. 

All  were  attentive  to  the  godlike  man, 
When  from  his  lofty  couch  he  thus  began: 
"  Great  aueen,  what  you  command  me  to 

relate 
Renews  the  sad  remembrance  of  onr  fate: 
An  empire  from  its  old  foundations  rent, 
And  ev'ry  woe  the  Trojans  underwent; 
A  peopled  city  made  a  desart  place; 
All  that  I  saw,  and  part  of  which  I  was: 
Not  ey'n  the  hardest  of  our  foes  could 

hear, 
Nor  stem  Ulysses  tell  without  a  tear.        lo 
And  now  the  latter  watch  of  wasting  night. 
And  setting  stars,  to  kindly  rest  iDiYite; 
But,  since  you  take  such  interest  in  our 

woe. 
And  Troy's  disastrous  end  desire  to  know, 
I  will  restrain  my  tears,  and  briefly  teU 
What  in  our  last  and  fatal  night  befell. 

**  By  destiny  compelled,  and  in  despair. 
The  Greeks  grew  weary  of  the  tedious 

war, 
And  by  Minerva's  aid  a  fabric  rear'd. 
Which  like  a  steed  of  monstrous  height 

appear'd:  ao 


The  sides  were  plank'd  with  pine;  they 
f  eign'd  it  n^e 

For  their  return,  and  this  the  vow  they  psid. 

Thus  they  pretend,  but  in  the  hollow  side 

Selected  numbers  of  their  soldiers  hide: 

With  inward  arms  the  dire  machine  they 
load, 

And  iron  bowels  stuff  the  dark  abode. 

In  si^ht  of  Troy  lies  Tenedos,  an  isle 

(While  Fortune  did  on  Priam's  empire 
smile) 

Renown'd  for  wealth;  but,  since,  a  faith- 
less bay. 

Where  ships  expos'd  to  wind  and  weather 
lay.  30 

There  was  their  fleet  conceal'd.  We 
thought,  for  Greece 

Their  sails  were  hoisted,  and  our  fears  re- 
lease. 

The  Trojans,  coop'd  within  their  wmlls  so 


Unbar  their  gates,  and  issue  in  a  throng, 

Like  swarming  bees,  and  with  delight  sur- 
vey 

The  camp  deserted,  where   the    Grecians 
lay: 

The  quarters  of  the  several  chiefs  they^ 
show'd; 

Here  Phoenix,  here  Achilles,  made  abode ; 

Here  join'd  the  battles;  there  the  navy 
rode. 

Part  on  the  pile  their  wond'ring  eyes  em- 
ploy: 40 

The  pile  by  Pallas  rais'd  to  ruin  Troy. 

ThymoBtes    first    ('tis    doubtful    whether 
hir'd, 

Or  so  the  Trojan  destiny  reqnir'd) 

MoVd  that  the  ramparts  might  be  broken 
down, 

To  lodge  the  monster  fabric  in  the  town. 

But  Capys,  and  the  rest  of  sounder  mind. 

The  fatal  present  to  the  flames  design 'd, 

Or  to  the  wat'ry  deep;  at  least  to  bore 

The  hollow  sides,  and  hidden  frauds  ex- 
plore. 

The  giddy  vulgar,  as  their  fancies  guide,  50 

With  noise  say  nothing,  and  in  paitu  divide. 

Laocoon,  foUow'd  by  a  num'rous  crowd. 

Ran  from  the  fort,  and  cried,  from  far, 
aloud: 

*  O  wretched  countrymen !  what  fury  reigns  ? 

What  more  than  madness  has  possess'd 
your  brains  ? 

Think  you  the  Grecians  from  your  coasts 
are  gone  ? 
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And  are  Ulysses'  arts  no  better  known  ? 

This  hollow  fabric  either  must  inclose, 

Within  its  blind  recess,  our  secret  foes; 

Or 't  is  an  engine  rais'd  above  the  town,     60 

T'  overlook  Sie  walls,  and  then  to  batter 
down. 

Somewhat  is  sure  design'd,   by  fraud   or 
force: 

Trust  not  their  presents,   nor  admit  the 
horse/ 

Thus   haying  said,   against   the   steed    he 
threw 

His  forceful  spear,  which,  hissing  as  it  flew, 

Pierc'd  thro'  the  yielding  planks  of  jointed 
wood, 

And  trembling  in  the  hollow  belly  stood. 

The  sides,  transpierc'd,   return  a  rattling 
sound, 

And  groans  of  Greeks  inclos'd  come  issuing 
thro'  the  wound. 

And,  had  not  Heay'n  the  fall  of  Troy  de- 
sign'd, 70 

Or  had  not  men  been  fated  to  be  blind, 

Enough  was  said  and  done  t'  inspire  a 
better  mind. 

Then  had  our  lances  pierc'd  the  treach'rous 
wood. 

And  nian  tow'rs  and  Priam's  empire  stood. 

Meantime,  with  shouts,  the  Trojan  shep- 
herds bring 

A  captive  Greek,  in  bands,  before  the  king; 

Taken,  to  take;  who  made  himself  their 
prey, 

T'  impose  on  their  belief,  and  Troy  betray; 

Fix'd  on  his  aim,  and  obstinately  bent 

To  die  undaunted,  or  to  circumvent.  80 

About  the  captive,  tides  of  Trojans  flow; 

All  press  to  see,  and  some  insult  the  foe. 

Now  hear  how  well  the  Greeks  their  wiles 
disguis'd; 

Behold  a  nation  in  a  man  comprised. 

Trembling  the  miscreant  stood,  unarm'd 
and  bound; 

He   siar'd,  and   roll'd   his   haggard   eyes 
around. 

Then  said:  *  Alas !  what  earth  remains,  what 
sea 

Is  open  to  receive  unhappy  me  ? 

What  fate  a  wretched  fugitive  attends, 

Scom'd   by   my    foes,   subandon'd   by   my 
friends  ? '  90 

He  said,  and  sigh'd,  and  cast  a  rueful  eye: 

Our  pity  kindles,  and  our  passions  die. 

We  cheer  the  youth  to  make  his  own  de- 
fense. 


barel 
e,  xio  > 
rar.  J 


And  freely  tell  us  what  he  was,  and  whence: 
What  news  he  could  impart,  we  long  to 

know. 
And  what  to  credit  from  a  captive  foe. 
**His  fear  at  length  dismiss'd,  he  said: 
'Whate'er 
My  fate  ordains,  my  words  shall  be  sincere: 
I  neither  can  nor  aaxe  my  birth  disclaim; 
Greece  is  my  country,  Sinon  is  my  name.  100 
Tho'  plung'd  by  Fortune's  pow'r  in  misery, 
'T  is  not  in  Fortune's  pow'r  to  make  me  lie. 
If  any  chance  has  hither  brought  the  name 
Of  Palamedes,  not  unknown  to  fame. 
Who  sufFer'd  from  the  malice  of  the  times, 
Acous'd  and  sentenc'd  for  pretended  crimes. 
Because  these  fatal  wars  he  would  prevent; 
Whose  death  the  vrretohed  Greeks  too  late 

lament  — 
Me,  then  a  boy,  my  father,  poor  and  bare 
Of  other  means,  committed  to  his  care, 
His  kinsman  and  oomnanion  in  the  war.   ^ 
While  Fortune  favor'd,  while  his  arms  sup- 
port 
The  cause,  and  rul'd  the  counsels,  of  the 

court, 
I  made  some   figure   there;  nor  was  my 

name 
Obscure,  nor  I  without  my  share  of  fame. 
But  when  Ulysses,  with  fallacious  arts. 
Had  made  impression  in  the  people's  hearts, 
And  forg'd  a  treason  in  m^  patron's  name 
(I  speak  of  things  too  far  divulg'd  by  fame), 
My  kinsman  fell.   Then  I,  without  sup- 
port, lao 
In  private  moum'd  his  loss,  and  left  the 

court. 
Mad  as  I  was,  I  could  not  bear  his  fate 
With  silent  grief,  but  loudly  blam'd  the 

state, 
And  eurs'd  the  direful  author  of  my  woes. 
'T  was  told  again;  and  hence  my  ruin  rose. 
I   threaten'd,  if  indulgent  Heav'n  once~ 

more 
Would  land  me  safely  on  my  native  shore, 
His  death  with  double  vengeance  to  re- 
store. 
This  mov'd  the  murderer's  hate;  and  soon 

ensued 
Th'  effects  of  malice  from  a  man  so  proud.  130 
Ambiguous    rumors    thro'    the    camp    he 

spread, 
And  sought,  by  treason,  my  devoted  head; 
New   crimes    invented;  left    untum'd    no 

stone. 
To  make  my  guilt  appear,  and  hide  his  own; 
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Till  Calchafl  was  by  force  and  threat'niiig 

wrought — 
But  why  —  why  dwell  I  on  that  anxious 

thought  ? 
If  on  my  nation  just  revenge  you  seek, 
And  't  is  t'  appear  a  foe,  t'  appear  a  Greek; 
Already  you  my  name  and  country  know ; 
Assuage  your  thirst  of  blood,  and  strike  the 

blow:  140 

My  death  will  both  the    kingly  brothers 

please, 
And  set  insatiate  Ithacus  at  ease/ 
This  fair  unfinish'd  tale,  these  broken 

starts, 
Rais'd    expectations     in     our     longing 

hearts; 
Unknowing  as  we  were  in  Grecian  arts. 
His  former  trembling  once  again  renew'd, 
With  actc^  fear,  the  villain  thus  pursued: 
**  *  Long  had  the  Grecians  (tir'd  with  fruit- 
less care. 
And  wearied  with  an  unsuccessful  war) 
Resolv'd  to  raise  the  siege,  and  leave  the 

town;  150 

And,  had  Uie  gods    permitted,  they  had 

gone; 
But  oft  the  wintry  seas  and  southern  winds 
Withstood  their  passage  home,  and  chang'd 

their  minds. 
Portents  and  prodigies  their  souls  amaz'd; 
But  most,  when  this  stupendous  pile  was 

rais'd: 
Then  flaming  meteors,  hung  in  air,  were 

seen. 
And  thunders  rattled  thro'  a  sky  serene. 
Dismay'd,  and  fearful  of  some  dire  event, 
Eurypylus  t'  enquire  their  fate  was  sent. 
He  irom  the  gods  this  dreadful  answer 

brought:  160 

'^O  Grecians,  when  the  Trojan  shores 

you  sought. 
Your  passage  with  a  virgin's  blood  was 

bought: 
So  must  your  safe  return  be  bought  again. 
And  Grecian  blood  once  more  atone  the 


I 


The  spreading  rumor  round  the  people  ran; 
All  fear'd,  and  each  believ'd  himself  the 

man. 
Ulysses  took  th'  advantage  of  their  fright; 
CalPd  Calchas,  and  produced  in  open  si^ht: 
Then  bade  him  name  the  wretch,  ordam'd 

by  fate 
The  public  victim,  to  redeem  the  state.  170 
Already  some  presag'd  the  dire  event. 


And  saw  what  sacrifice  Ulysses  meant. 
For  twice  five  days  the  good  old  seer  with- 
stood 
Th'  intended  treason,  and  was  dumb  to 

blood. 
Till,  tir'd  with  endless  chunors  and  pursuit 
Of  Ithacus,  he  stood  no  longer  mute; 
But,  as  it  was  agreed,  pronounc'd  that  I 
Was  destin'd  by  the  wrathful  eods  to  die. 
All  prais'd  the  sentence,  pleas^  the  stonn 

should  fall 
On  one  alone,  whose  fury  threaten'd  alL  tSo 
The  dismal  day  was   come;  the    priests 

prepare 
Their  leaven'd  cakes,  and  fillets  for  my 

hair. 
I  followed  nature's  laws,  and  must  avow 
I  broke  my  bonds  and  fled  the  fatal  blow. 
Hid  in  a  weedy  lake  all  night  I  lay, 
Secure  of  safety  when  they  sail*d  away. 
But  now  what  further  hopes  for  me  re- 
main, 
To  see  my  hriends,  or  native  soil,  again; 
My  tender  infants,  or  my  careful  sire,     189 
Wltom  they  returning  will  to  death  require; 
Will  perpetrate  on  them  their  first  design, 
And  take  the  forfeit  of  their    heads  for 

mine  ? 
Which,  O  I  if  pity  mortal  minds  can  move, 
If  there  be  faith  below,  or  gods  above. 
If  innocence  and  truth  can  claim  desert, 
Ye  Trojans,  from  an  injnr'd  wretch  avert' 
<*  False  tears  true  pity  move;  the  king 

commands 
To  loose  his  fetters,  and  unbind  his  hands: 
Then  adds  these  friendly  words:  *  Dismiss 

thy  fears; 
Forget  the  Greeks;  be  mine  as  thou  wert 

theirs.  aoo 

But  truly  tell,  was  it  for  force  or  s^e. 
Or  some  religious  end,  you  rais'd  we  pile  ? ' 
Thus  said  the  king.    He,  full  of  fraudfnl 

arts. 
This  well-invented  tale  for  truth  imparts: 
*  Ye  lamps  of  heav'n  ! '  he  said,  and  lifted 

high 
His  hands  now  free,  <  thou  venerable  sky  I 
Inviolable  pow'rs,  ador'd  with  dread  ! 
Ye   fatal  fillets,  that  once   bound   this 

head  I 
Ye  sacred  altars,  from  whose  flames  I 

fled! 
Be  all  of  you  adjur'd;  and  grant  I  may,  sio 
Without  a  crime,  th'  ungrateful  Greeks 

betray, 
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Be^eal  the  seerets  of  the  guilty  state, 
And  justly  Dunish  whom  I  justly  hate  I 
But  you,  O  kiog,  preserve  the  faith  you 

If  I,  to  save  myself,  your  empire  save. 
The  Grecian  hopes,  and  all  th'  attempts  they 

made, 
Were  only  founded  on  Minerva's  aid. 
But  from  the  time  when  impious  Diomede, 
And  false  Ulysses,  that  inventive  head. 
Her  fatal  image  from  the  temple  drew,  aao 
The  sleeping  guardians  of  the  castle  slew. 
Her  virgin  statue  with  their  bloody  hands 
Polluted,  and  profan'd  her  holy  bands; 
From  thenoe  the  tide  of  fortune  left  their 

shore. 
And  ebb'd  much  faster  than  it  flow'd  be- 
fore: 
Their  courage  languished,  as  their  hopes 

decay  d; 
And  PaUas,  now  averse,  refused  her  aid. 
Nor  did  the  goddess  doubtfully  declare 
Her  alter'd  mind  and  alienated  care. 
When  first  her  fatal  image  touch'd  the 
ground,  330 

She  sternly  cast  her  glaring  eyes  around, 
That  sparkled  as  they  roll'd,  and  seem'd  to 

threat: 
Her  heav'nly  limbs  distill'd  a  briny  sweat. 
Thrice  from  the  ground  she  leap'd,  was 

seen  to  wield 
Her  brandished  lance,  and  shake  her  horrid 

shield. 
Then  Calchas  bade  our  host  for  flight  pre- 
pare. 
And   hope  no  conquest  from  the  tedious 

war. 
Till    first    they  sail'd    for   Greece;    with 

pray'rs  Desought 
Her    injurd    pow'r,    and     better    omens 

brought. 
And  now  their  navy  plows  the  wat'ry 
mam,  240 

Tet  soon  expect  it  on  your  shores  again, 
With  Pallas  pleas'd;  as  Calchas  did  or- 
dain. 

But  first,  to  reconcile  the  blue-ey'd  maid 
For  her  stoPn  statue  and  her  tow'r  betray'd, 
Wam'd  by  the  seer,  to  her  offended  name 
We  rais'd  and  dedicate  this  wondrous  frame, 
So  lofty,  lest  thro'  your  forbidden  gates 
It  pass,  and  intercept  our  better  fates: 
For,  once  admitted  tiiere,  our  hopes  are  lost; 
And  Troy  may  then  a  new  Palladium  boast; 
For  so  religion  and  the  gods  ordain,         351 


That,  if  vou  violate  with  hands  profane 
Minerva  s  gift,  your  town  in  flames  shall 

bum, 
(Which  omen,  O  ye  gods,  on  Greecia  turn  I) 
But  if  it  climb,  with  your  assisting  hands. 
The  Trojan  walls,  and  in  the  city  stands; 
Then  Troy  shall  Argos  and  MyceniB  bum, 
And  the  reverse  of  tsie  on  us  return.' 
**  With  such  deceits  he  gain'd  their  easy 

hearts. 
Too  prone  to  credit  his  perfidious  arts.    260 
What  Diomede,  nor  Thetis'  greater  son, 
A  thousand  ships,  nor  ten  years'  siege, 

had  done  — 
False  tears  and  &wniug  words  the  city 

won. 
"  A  greater  omen,  and  of  worse  por^  "j 

tent,  I 

Did  our  unwazy  minds  with  fear  torment,  | 
Concurring  to  produce  the  dire  event.      J 
Laocoon,  Neptune's  priest  by  lot  that  year. 
With  solemn  pomp  then  sacrific'd  a  steer; 
When,  dreadnd  to  behold,  from  sea  we  ~ 

spied 
Two  serpents,  rank'd  abreast,  the  seas 

divide,  370 

And  smoothly  sweep  along  the  swelling 

tide. 
Their  flaming  crests  above  the  waves  they 

show; 
Their  bellies  seem  to  bum  the  seas  below; 
Their  speckled  tails  advance  to  steer  their 

course. 
And  on  the  sounding  shore  the  flying  billows 

force. 
And  now  the  strand,  and  now  the  plain  they 

held; 
Their  ardent  eyes  with  bloody  streaks  were 

fill'd; 
Their  nimble  tongues  they  brandish'd  as 

they  came. 
And  lick'd  their  hissing  jaws,  that  sputter'd 

flame. 
We  fled  amaz'd;  their  destin'd  way  they 

take,  280 

And  to  Laocoon  and  his  children  make; 
And  first  around    the   tender  boys  they 

wind, 
Then  with  their  sharpen'd  fangs  their  limbs 

and  bodies  grind. 
The  wretched  father,  running  to  their  aid 
With  pious  haste,  but  vain,  they  next  in- 
vade; 
Twice  round  his  waist  their  winding  vol- 
umes roll'd; 
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And  twice  about  his  gasping  throat  they 
fold. 

The  priest  thus  doubly  chok'd,  their  crests 
divide, 

And  tow'ring  o'er  his  head  in  triumph  ride. 

With  both  his  hands  he  labors  at  the 
knots;  290 

His  holy  fillets  the  blue  Tenom  blots; 

His  roaring  fills  the  flitting  air  around. 

Thus,  when  an  ox  receives  a  glancing 
wound, 

He  breaks  his  bands,  the  fatal  altar  flies, 

And  with  loud  beUowings  breaks  the  yield- 
ing skies. 

Their  tasks  performed,  the  serpents  quit 
their  prey. 

And  to  the  tow'r  of  PallaA  make  their  way: 

Couch'd  at  her  feet,  they  lie  protected  there 

By  her  large  buckler  and  protended  spear. 

Amazement  seizes  all;  the  general  cry     3c» 

Proclaims  Laocoon  justly  doom'd  to  die. 

Whose  hand  the  will  of  Pallas  had  with- 
stood, 

And  dar'd  to  violate  the  sacred  wood. 

All  vote  t'  admit  the  steed,  that  vows  be 
paid 

And  incense  offer'd  to  th'  offended  maid. 

A  spacious  breach  is  made;  the  town  lies 
bare; 

Some  hoisting-levers,  some  the  wheels  pre- 
pare 

And  fasten  to  the  horse's  feet;  the  rest 

With  cables  haul  along  th'  unwieldv  beast. 

Each  on  his  fellow  for  assistance  calls;    310 

At  length  the  fatal  fabric  mounts  the 
walls, 

Big  with  destruction.  Boys  with  chaplets 
crown'd. 

And  choirs  of  virgins,  sing  and  dance 
around. 

Thus  rais*d  aloft,  and  then  descending 
down, 

It  enters  o'er  our  heads,  and  threats  the 
town. 

O  sacred  city,  built  by  hands  divine  I 

O  valiant  heroes  of  the  Trojan  line  I 

Four  times  he  struck:  as  oft  the  clashing 
sound 

Of  arms  was  heard,  and  inward  groans  re- 
bound. 

Yet,  mad  with  zeal,  and  blinded  with  our 
fate,  320 

We  haul  along  the  horse  in  solemn  state; 

Then  place  the  dire  portent  within  the 
tow'r. 


Cassandra  cried,  and  curs'd  th'  unhappy 

hour; 
Foretold  our  fate;  but,  by  the  god's  decree, 
All  heard,  and  none  believ'd  the  prophecy. 
With  branches  we  the   &nes  a^m,  and 

waste, 
In  jollity,  the  day  ordain'd  to  be  the  last 
Meantime  the  rapid  heav'ns  roU'd  down 

the  light, 
And  on  the  shaded  ooean  rush'd  the  night; 
Our  men,  secure,  nor  guards  nor  sentries 

held,  350 

But  easy  sleep  their  weary  limbs  compell'd. 
The  Grecians   had  embork'd  their  naval 

pow'rs 
From  Tenedos,  and  sought  our  well-known 

shores. 
Safe  under  covert  of  the  silent  night, 
And  guided  by  th'  imperial  galley's  light; 
When  Sinon,  favor'd  by  the  partial  gods, 
Unlock'd    the  horse,    and  op'd  his  dark 

abodes; 
Restor'd  to  vital  air  our  hidden  foes, 
Who  joyful  from   their  long  confinement 

rose. 
Tysander  bold,  and  Sthenelus  their  guide, 
And  dire  Ulysses  down  the  cable  slide:  341 
Then  Thoas,  Athamas,  and  Pyrrhus  haste; 
Nor  was  the  Podalirian  hero  last. 
Nor  injur'd  Menelaus,  nor  the  fam'd 
Epeiis,  who  the  fatal  engine  fram'd. 
A  nameless   crowd   succeed;  their  forces 

join 
T'  invade  the  town,  oppress'd  with  sleep  and 

wine. 
Those  few  they  find  awake  first  meet  their 

fate; 
Then  to  their  fellows  they  unbar  the  gate. 
**  'T  was  in  the  dead  of  night,  when  sleep 

repairs  350 

Our  bodies  worn  with  toils,  our  minds  with 

cares. 
When  Hector's  ghost  before  my  sight  ap- 
pears: 
A  bloody  shroud  he  seem'd,  and  bath'd  in 

tears; 
Such  as  he  was,  when,  by  Pelides  slain, 
Thessalian  coursers  dragg'd  him  o'er  the 

plain. 
Swoln  were  his  feet,  as  when  the  thongs 

were  thrust 
Thro'  the  bor'd  holes;  his  body  black  with 

dust; 
Unlike  that  Hector  who  retum'd  from  toils 
Of  war,  triumphant,  in  .£acian  spoils, 
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Or  him  who  made  the  fainting  Greeks  re- 
tire, 360 

And  laimch'd  against  their  navy  Phrygian 
fire. 

His  liair  and  beard  stood  stiffen'd  with  his 
gore; 

And  all  the  wonnds  he  for  his  country  bore 

Now  stream'd  afresh,  and  with  new  pur- ' 
pie  ran. 

I  wept  to  see  the  Tisionary  man, 

And,  while  my  trance  continued,  thus 
began: 

*  0  light  of  Trojans,  and  support  of  Troy, 
Thy  father's  cmimpion,  and  thy  country's 

joy! 
0,  long  expected  by  thy  friends  t  from 

whence 
Art  thou  so  late  retum'd  for  our  defense  ? 
Do  we  behold  thee,  wearied  as  we  are     371 
With  length  of  labors,  and  with  toils  of 

war? 
After  so  many  fun'rals  of  thy  own 
Art  thou  restor'd  to  thy  declining  town  ? 
But  say,  what  wounds  are  these?    What 

new  disgrace 
Deforms  the  manly  features  of  thy  face  ?  ' 
"  To  this  the  specter  no  reply  did  frame. 
But  answer'd  to  the  cause   for  which  he 

came, 
And,  groaning  from  the  bottom  of  his  breast, 
This  warning  in  these  mournful  words  ez- 

press'd:  380 

*  0  goddess-bom !  escape,  by  timely  flight. 
The  flames  and  horrors  of  this  fatal  night. 
The  foes  already  have  possess'd  the  wall; 
Troy  nods  from  high,  and  totters  to  her  fall. 
Enough  is  paid  to  Priam's  royal  name. 
More  than  enough  to  duty  and  to  fame. 

If  by  a  mortal  hand  my  father's  throne 
Could  be  defended,  't  was  by  mine  alone. 
Now  Troy  to  thee  commends  her  future 
state,  389 

And  gives  her  ^ods  companions  of  thy  fate: 
From  their  assistance  happier  walls  expect, 
Which,  wand'ring  long,  at  last  thou  shalt 

erect.' 
He  said,  and  brought  me,  from  their  blest 

abodes. 
The  venerable  statues  of  the  gods, 
With  ancient  Vesta  from  the  sacred  choir. 
The  wreaths  and  relics  of  th'  immortal  Are. 
**  Now  peals  of  shouts  come  thund'ring 
from  afar. 
Cries,  threats,  and  loud  laments,  and  min- 
gled war: 


The  noise  approaches,  tho'  our  palace  stood 
Aloof  from   streets,  encompass'd  with  a 

wood.  400 

Louder,  and  yet  more  loud,  I  hear  th'  alarms 
Of  human  cries  distinct,  and  clashing  arms. 
Fear  broke  my  slumbers;  I  no  longer^ 

stay. 
But  mount  the  terrace,  thence  the  town 

survey. 
And  hearken  what  the  frightful  sounds 

convey. 

Thus,  when  a  flood  of  Are  by  wind  is  borne, 
Crackling  it  rolls,  and  mows  the  standing 

com; 
Or  deluges,  descending  on  the  plains. 
Sweep  o^er  the  yeUow  year,  destroy  the 

pains 
Of    lab'ring    oxen    and    the    peasant's 

gains;  410  j 

Unroot  the  forest  oaks,  and  bear  away 
Flocks,  folds,  and  trees,  an  undistinguish'd 

prey: 
The  shepherd  climbs  the  cliff,  and  sees  from 

far 
The  wasteful  ravage  of  the  wat'ry  war. 
Then     Hector's     faith    was     manifestly 

clear'd. 
And  Grecian  frauds  in  open  light  appear'd. 
The  palace  of  DeYphobus  ascends 
In  smoky  flames,  and  catches  on  his  friends. 
Ucalegon  bums  next:  the  seas  are  bright 
With  splendor  not  their  own,  and  shine  with 

Trojan  light.  420 

New  clamors  and  new  clangors  now  arise. 
The  sound  of  tnmipets  mix'd  with  fighting 

cries. 
With  frenzy  seiz'd,  I  run  to  meet  th'  alarms, 
Resolv'd  on  death,  resolv'd  to  die  in  arms. 
But  first  to  gather  friends,  with  them  t'  op- 
pose 
(If  fortune  favor'd)  and  repel  the  foes; 
Spurr'd   by  my  courage,  by  my  country 

fir'd. 
With  sense  of  honor  and  revenge  inspir'd. 

**  Pantheus,  Apollo's  priest,  a  sacred  name. 
Had  scap'd  the  Grecian  swords,  and  pass'd 

the  flame:  430 

With  relics  loaden,  to  my  doors  he  fled. 
And  by  the  hand  his  tender  grandson  led. 
*  What  hope,  O  Pantheus  ?  whither  can  we 

run? 
Where  make  a  stand  ?  and  what  may  yet 

be  done  ? ' 
Scarce  had  I  said,  when  Pantheus,  with  a 

groan: 
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*  Troy  is  no  more,  and  Ilium  was  a  town  I 
The  fatal  day,  th'  appointed  hour,  is  come, 
When  wrathful  Joye  s  irrevocable  doom 
Transfers  the  Trojan  state  to  Grecian  hands. 
The  fire  consumes  the  town,  the  foe  com- 
mands; 440 

And  armed  hosts^  an  unexpected  force, 
Break  from  the  bowels  of  the  fatal  horse. 
Within  the  gates,  proud  Sinon  throws  about 
The  flames;  and  foes  for  entrance  press 

without. 
With  thousand  others,  whom  I  fear  to  name, 
More  than  from  Argos  or  MycensB  came. 
To  sev'ral  posts  their  parties  they  divide; 
Some  block  the  narrow  streets,  some  scour 

the  wide: 
The  bold  they  kill,  th'  unwary  they  sur- 
prise; 
Who  fights  finds  death,  and  death  finds  him 

who  flies.  450 

The  warders  of  the  gate  but  scarce  maintain 
Th'  unequal  comba^  and  resist  in  vain.' 
<<I  heard;  and  Heav'n,  that  well-born 

souls  inspires, 
Prompts  me  thro'  lifted  swords  and  rising 

fires 
To  run  where  clashing  arms  and  clamor 

calls. 
And  rush  undaunted  to  defend  the  walls. 
Ripheus  and  Iph'itus  bv  my  side  engage. 
For  valor  one  renown'd,  and  one  for  age. 
Dymas  and  Hypams  by  moonlight  knew 
My  motions  and  my  mien,  and  to  my  party 

drew;  460 

With  young  Corcebus,  who  by  love  was  led 
To  win  renown  and  fair  Cassandra's  bed, 
And  lately  brought  his  troops  to  Priam's 

aid, 
Forewam'd  in  vain  by  the  prophetic  maid. 
Whom  when  I  saw  resolv'd  in  arms  to  fall, 
And  that  one  spirit  animated  all: 

*  Brave  souls  ! '  said  I,  — '  but  brave,  alas  I 

in  vain  — 
Come,  finish  what  our  cruel  fates  ordain. 
You  see  the  desp'rate  state  of  our  affairs. 
And  heav'n's  protecting  pow'rs  are  deaf  to 

pray'rs.  470 

The  passive  gods  behold  the  Greeks  defile 
Their  temples,  and  abandon  to  the  spoil 
Their  own  abodes:  we,  feeble  few,  conspire 
To  save  a  sinking  town,  involv'd  in  fire. 
Then  let  us  fall,  but  fall  amidst  our  foes: 
Despair  of  life  the  means  of  living  shows.' 
So  bold  a  speech  incourag'd  their  desire 
Of  death,  and  added  fuel  to  their  fire. 


<'  As  hungry  wolves,  with  raging  appetite, 
Scour  thro  the  fields,  nor  fear  £e  stormj 

night  —  4S0 

Their  whelps  at  home  expect  the  promised 

food, 
And   long   to   temper  their  dry  chaps  in 

blood  — 
So  rush'd  we  forth  at  once;  resolv'd  to  die, 
Resolv'd,  in  death,  the  last  extremes  to  try. 
We  leave  the  narrow  lanes  behind,  and ' 

dare 
Th'  unequal  combat  in  the  public  square: 
Night  was  our  friend;  our  leader  was 

despair. 
What  toneue  can  teU  the  slaughter  of  tkai 

night? 
What    eyes    can  weep    the    sorrows  and 

affright? 
An  ancient  and  imperial  city  falls;  490 

The  streets  are  fill^  with  frequent  funerals; 
Houses  and  holy  temples  float  in  blood. 
And  hostile  nations  make  a  common  flood 
Not  only  Trojans  fall;  but,  in  their  turn, 
The  vanquish'd  triumph,  and  the  victors 

mourn. 
Ours  take  new  courage  from  despair  and 

night: 
Confus'd  the  fortune  is,  confus'd  the  fight 
All  parts  resound  with  tumults,  plaints,  and 

fears; 
And  grisly  Death  in  sundry  shapes  appears. 
Androgeos  fell  among  us,  with  his  band,  500 
Who  thought  us  Grecians  newly  oome  to 

*  From  whence,'  said  he,  *  my  friends,  this 

long  delay  ? 
You  loiter,  while  the  spoils  are  borne  away: 
Our  ships  are  laden  with  the  Trojan  store; 
And    you,    like    truants,    come    too    late 

ashore.' 
He  said,  but  soon  corrected  his  mistake. 
Found,  by  the  doubtful  answers  which  we 

make: 
Amaz'd,  he  would  have  shunn'd  th'  unequal 

figbt; 
But    we,    more    num'rons,    intercept    his 

flight.  599 

As  when  some  peasant,  in  a  bushy  brake, 
Has  with  unwary  footing  press'd  a  snake; 
He  starts    aside,  astomsh'd,   when    he' 

spies 
His  rising  crest,  blue  neck,  and  rolling 

eyes; 
So  from  our  arms  surpris'd  Androgeos 

flies. 
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In  Taiii;  for  him  and  his  we  oompaas'd 

round, 
Poflsess'd  with  fear,  unknowing  of  the 

groond, 
And  of  their  lives  an  easy  conquest  found.  ^ 
Thus  Fortune  on  our  first  endeavor  smil'd. 
Consbus  then,  with  youthful  hopes  beguil'd, 
Swoln  with  success,  and  of  a  darine  mind. 
This  new  invention  fatally  design'd.  531 
*  My  friends,'  said  he,  <  since  Fortune  shows 

the  way, 
'T  is  fit  we  should  th'  auspicious  guide 

obey. 
For  what   has    she   these  Grecian    arms 

bestow'd. 
But  their  destruction,  and  the   Trojans' 

good? 
Then  change  we  shields,  and  their  devices 

bear: 
Let  fraud  supply  the  want  of  force  in  war. 
They  find  us  arms.'  This  said,  himself  he 

dress'd 
In  dead  Androgeos'  spoils,  his  upper  vest, 
His    painted    buckler,  and    his    plumy 

crest.  530  ^ 

Thus  Ripheus,  Dymas,  all  the  Trojan  train, 
Lay  down  their  own  attire,  and  strip  the 


Miz'd  with    the  Greeks,  we  go  with  ill 


Flatterd  with  hopes  to  glut  our  greedy 

rage; 
Unknown,    assaulting  whom    we    blindly 

meet. 
And    strew  with    Grecian    carcasses    the 

street. 
Thus  while    their  straggling  parties   we 

defeat, 
Some  to  the  shore  and  safer  ships  retreat; 
And  some,  oppress'd*  with  more   ignoble 

fear. 
Remount  the   hollow  horse,   and  pant  in 

secret  there.  540 

**  But,  ah  I    what  use  of  valor  can  be 

made. 
When    heaven's  propitious  pow'rs    refuse 

their  aid  I 
Behold  the  royal  prophetess,  the  fair 
Cassandra,  dragg'd  by  her  dishevel'd  hair, 
Whom  not   l£nerva's   shrine,  nor  sacred 

bands, 
In  safety  could  protect  from  sacrilegious 

hands: 
On   heav'n  she  cast  her  eyes,  she  sigh'd, 

she  cried  — 


'T  was  all  she  could — her  tender  arms 
were  tied. 

So  sad  a  sight  Corcebus  could  not  bear; 

But,  fir'd  with  rage,  distracted  with  de- 
spair, 550 

Amid  the  barb'rous  ravishers  he  flew: 

Our  leader's  rash  example  we  pursue. 

But  storms  of  stones,  from  the  proud  tem- 
ple's height. 

Pour  down,  and  on  our  batter'd    helms 
alight: 

We  from  our  friends  received   this  fatal 
blow, 

Who  thought  us  Grecians,  as  we  seem'd 
in  show. 

They  aim  at   the  mistaken  crests,  from 
high; 

And  ours  beneath  the  pond'rous  ruin  lie. 

Then,  mov'd  with  anger  and  disdain,  to 
see 

Their    troops  dispers'd,  the  royal  virgin 
free,  560 

The  Grecians  rally,  and  their  pow'rs  unite. 

With  fury  charge  us,  and  renew  the  fight 

The  brother   kmgs  with  Ajaz  join  their 
force. 

And  the  whole    squadron    of    Thessalian 
horse. 
**  Thus,  when  the  rival  winds  their  quar- 
rel try, 

Contending  for  the  kingdom  of  the  sky, 

South,  east,  and  west,  on   airy  coursers 
borne; 

The  whirlwind  gathers,  and  the  woods  are 
torn: 

Then  Nereus  strikes  the  deep;  the  billows 
rise, 

And,  mix'd  with  ooze  and  sand,  pollute  the 
skies.  570 

The  troops  we  squandered  first  again  ap- 
pear 

From   sev'ral    quarters,  and   enclose    the 
rear. 

They  first  observe,  and  to  the  rest  betray. 

Our  diff'rent  speech;  our  borrow'd  arms 
survey. 

Oppress'd    with    odds,  we    fall;  Corcebus 
first, 

At  Pallas'  altar,  by  Peneleus  piere'd. 

Then    Ripheus  foUow'd,    in    th'   unequal 
fight; 

Just  of  his  word,  observant  of  the  right: 

Heav'n  thought  not  so.    Dymas  their  fate 
attendB, 

With  Hypanis,  mistaken  by  their  friends. 
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Nor,  PantheuB,  thee,  thy  miter,  nor  the 

bands  581 

Of    awful    Phcebus,  say'd    from    impious 

hands. 
Ye  Trojan  flames,  your  testimonnr  bear. 
What  Iperf  orm*d,  and  what  I  suffer 'd  there ; 
No  sword  avoiding  in  the  fatal  strife. 
Exposed  to  death,  and  prodigal  of  life  1 
Witness,  ye  heav'ns  1  I  live  not  by  my 

fault: 
.1  strove  to    have    deserv'd  the    death  I 

sought. 
But,  when  I   could    not  fight,  and  would 

have  died, 
Borne  off  to  distance  by  the  growing  tide. 
Old  Iphitus  and  I  were  hurried  thence,  591 
With   Pelias  wounded,  and  without    de- 
fense. 
New  clamors  from  th'  invested  palace  ring: 
We  run  to  die,  or  disengage  the  king. 
So  hot  th'  assault,  so  high  the  tmnult  rose. 
While  ours  defend,  and  while  the  Greeks 

oppose. 
As  all  the  Dardan  and  Argolio  race 
Had  been  contracted  in  that  narrow  space; 
Or  as  all  Ilium  else  were  void  of  fear. 
And    tumult,    war,    and    slaughter,   only 

there.  600 

Their  targets  in  a  tortoise  cast,  the  foes, 
Secure  advancing,  to  the  turrets  rose: 
Some  mount   the  scaling  ladders;    some, 

more  bold. 
Swerve  upwards,  and  by  posts  and  pillars 

hold; 
Their  left  hand  gripes  their  bucklers  in  th' 

ascent, 
While  with  the  right  they  seize  the  battle- 
ment. 
From  their  demolished  tow'rs  the  Trojans 

throw 
Huge  heaps  of  stones,  that,  falling,  crush 

the  foe; 
And  heavy  beams  and    rafters  from  the 

sides  609 

rSuch  arms  their  last  necessity  provides) 
^d  gilded  roofs,  come  tumbling  from  on 

high. 
The  marks  of  state  and  ancient  royalty. 
The  guards  below,  fiz'd  in  the  pass,  attend 
The  charge  undaunted,  and  the  gate  defend. 
Renew'd  in  courage  with  recover'd  breath, 
A  second  time  we  ran  to  tempt  our  death. 
To  clear  the  palace  from  the  foe,  succeed 
The  weary  living,  and  revenge  the  dead. 
**A  postern  door,  yet  unob^rv'd  and  free, 


Join'd  by  the  length  of  a  blind  gallery,  6aa 
To  the  long's  closet  led:  a  wa^  well  known 
To  Hector's  wife,  while  Pnam  held  the 

throne. 
Thro'  which  she  brought  Astyanaz,  unaeen, 
To  cheer  his  grandsire  and  his  grandsire's 

queen. 
Thro'  uiis  we  pass,  and  mount  the  tow'r, 

from  whence 
With  unavailing  arms  the  Trojans  make 

defense. 
From  this  the  trembling  king  had  oft  de- 
scried 
The  Grecian  camp,  and  saw  their  navy  ride. 
Beams  from  its  lofty  height  with  swords 

we  hew. 
Then,  wrenching  with  our  hands,  th'  assault 

renew;  630 

And,  where  the  rafters  on  the  columns  meet^ 
We  push  them  headlong  with  our  arms  and 

feet. 
The  lightning  flies  not  swifter  than  the  fall 
Nor  thunder  louder  than  the  ruin'd  wall: 
Down  goes  the  top  at  once;  the  Greeks  be- 
neath 
Are  piecemeal  torn,  or  pounded  into  death. 
Yet  more  succeed,  and  more  to  death  are 

sent; 
We  cease  not  from  above,  nor  they  below 

relent. 
Before  the  gate  stood  Pyrrhus,  threafmng 

loud. 
With  glitt'ring  arms  conspicuous  in  the 

crowd.  640 

So  shines,  renew'd  in  youth,  the  crested 

snake. 
Who  slept  the  winter  in  a  thorny  brake. 
And,  casting  off  his  slough  when  spring 

returns. 
Now  looks  aloft,  and  with  new  glory  burns; 
Restor'd  with  pois'nous  herbs,  his  ardent 

sides 
Reflect  the  sun;  and  nds'd  on  spires  he  rides; 
High  o'er  the  grass,  hissing  he  rolls  along, 
And  brandishes  by  fits  his  f orky  tongue. 
Proud  Periphas,  and  fierce  Automedon, 
His  father's  charioteer,  together  run       650 
To  force  the  gate;  the  Scyrian  infantry 
Rush  on  in  crowds,  and  the  barr'd  passage 

free. 
Ent'ring  the  court,  with  shouts  the  skies 

Siey  rend; 
And  flaming  firebrands  to  the  roofs  aseend. 
Himself,  among  the  foremost,  deals  his 

blows, 
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And  with  his  ax  repeated  strokes  bestows 
On  the  strong  doors;  then  all  their  shonlders 

Till  from  the  posts  the  brazen  hinges  fly. 

He  hews  apace;  the  double  bars  at  length 

Tield  to  his  ax  and  unresisted  strength.  660 

A  mighty  breach  is  made:  the  rooms  con^ 
ceal'd 

Appear,  and  all  the  palace  ia  revealed; 

The  halls  of  audience,  and  of  public  state, 

And  where  the  lonely  queen  in  secret  sate. 

Arm'd  soldiers  now  by  trembling  maids 
are  seen. 

With  not  a  door,  and  scarce  a  space,  be- 
tween. 

The  house  is  fill'd  with  loud  laments  and 
cries, 

And  shrieks  of  women  rend  the  vaulted 


The  fearful  matrons  run  from  place  to  place, 
And  kiss  the  thresholds,  and  the  posts  em- 
brace. 670 
The  fatal  work  inhuman  Pyrrhus  plies, 
And  aU  his  father  sparkles  in  his  eyes; 
Nor  bars,  nor  fighting  guards,  his  force  sus- 
tain: 
The  bars  are  broken,  and  the  guards  are 


In  rush  the  Greeks,  and  all  the  apartments 

fill; 
Those  few  defendants  whom  they  find,  they 

kni. 

Not  with  so  fierce  a  rage  the  foaming  flood 
Roars,  when  he  finds  his  rapid  course  with- 
stood; 
Bears  down  the  dams  with  unresisted  sway. 
And  sweeps  the  cattle  and  the  cots  away.  680 
These  eyes  beheld  him  when  he  march'd 

between 
The  brother  kings :  I  saw  th'  unhappy  queen. 
The  hundred  wives,  and  where  old  JPriam 

stood, 
To  stain  his  hallowed  altar  with  his  blood. 
The  fifty  nuptial  beds  (such  hopes  had  he. 
So  large  a  promise,  of  a  progeny). 
The  posts,  of  plated  gold,  and  hung  with 

spoils. 
Fell  the  reward  of  the  proud  victor's  toils. 
Where'er  the  raging  firo  had  left  a  space, 
The  Grecians  enter  and  possess  the  place. 
**  Perhaps  you  may  of  Priam's  fate  en- 
quire. 691 
He,  when  he  saw  his  regal  town  on  fire. 
His  ruin'd  palace,  and  his  ent'ring  foes. 
On  ev'ry  side  inevitable  woes. 


In  arms,  disus'd,  invests  his  limbs,  decay'd. 
Like  them,  with  age;  a  late  and  useless 

aid. 
His  feeble  shoulders  scarce  the  weight ' 

sustain; 
Loaded,  not  arm'd,  he  creeps  along  with 

pain, 
Despairin|^  of  success,  ambitious  to  be 

slam ! 
Uncover'd  but  by  heaVn,  there  stood  in 

view  700 

An  altar;  near  the  hearth  a  laurel  grew, 
Dodder'd  with  age,  whose  boughs  encom- 
round 


The  household  gods,  and  shade  the  holy 

ground. 
Here  Hecuba,  with  all  her  helpless  train 
Of  dames,  for  shelter  sought,  but  sought  in 

vain. 
Driv'n  like  a  flock  of  doves  along  the  sky. 
Their  images  they  hug,  and  to  tiieir  altars 

fly. 
The  queen,  when  she  beheld  her  trembling 

lord. 
And  hanging  by  his  side  a  heavy  sword, 
'  What  rage,  she  cried,  *  has  seiz'd  my  hus- 
band's mind  ?  710 
What  arms  are  these,  and  to  what  use  de- 

sign'd  ? 
These  times  want  other  aids  I  Were  Hec- 
tor here, 
Ev^n  Hector  now  in  vain,  like  Priam,  would 

appear. 
With  us,  one  common  shelter  thou  shalt 

find. 
Or  in  one  common  fate  with  us  be  join'd.' 
She  said,  and  with  a  last  salute  embrac'd 
The  poor  old  man,  and  by  the  laurel  plac'd. 
Behold  !  Polites,  one  of  Priam's  sons. 
Pursued  by  Pyrrhus,  there  for  safety  runs. 
Thro'  swords  and  foes,  amaz'd  and  hurt,  he 

flies  720 

Thro'  empty  courts  and  open  galleries. 
Him  IVrrhns,  urging  with  his  lance,  pursues. 
And  onen  reaches,  and  his  thrusts  renews. 
The    youth,    transfix'd,    with    lamentable 

cries, 
Expires  before  his  wretched  parent's  eyes: 
Whom  gasping  at  his  feet  when  Priam  saw. 
The  fear  of  death  gave  place  to  nature's 

law; 
And,  shaking  more  with  anger  than  with 

age, 
'The  gods,'   said  he,  'requite  thy  brutal 

raget 
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As  sure  they  will,   barbarian,  sure  they 

must,  730 

If  there  be  gods  in  heaVn,  and  gods  be 

just  — 
Who  tak'st  in  wrongs  an  insolent  delight; 
With  a  son's    dea&  t'  infeot  a  fawer's 

sight. 
Not  he,  whom  thou  and  lying  fame  con- 
spire 
To  call  thee  his  —  not  he,  thy  vaunted  sire, 
Thus  us'd  my  wretched  age:  the  gods  he 

fear'd. 
The  laws  of  nature  and  of  nations  heard. 
He  cheer'd  my  sorrows,  and,  for  sums  of 

gold. 
The  bloodless  carcass  of  my  Hector  sold; 
Pitied  the  woes  a  parent  underwent,        740 
And  sent  me  back  in  safety  from  his  tent.' 
<<This  said,  his  feeble  hand  a  javelin 

threw. 
Which,  flutt'ring,  seem'd  to  loiter  as   it 

flew: 
Just,  and  but  barely,  to  the  mark  it  held, 
And  faintly  tinkled  on  the  brazen  shield. 
**  Then  Fyrrhus  thus:  *  Go  thou  from  me 

to  fate, 
And  to  my  father  my  foul  deeds  relate. 
Now  die  I'    With    that    he  dragg'd   the 

tremblin?  sire, 
Slidd'ring  thro*^  clotter'd  blood  and  holy 

mire, 
(The  mingled  paste  his  murder'd  son  had 

made,)  750 

Haul'd  from  beneath  the  violated  shade, 
And  on  the  sacred  pile  the  royal  victim 

laid. 
His  right  hand  held  his  bloody  fauchion 

bare. 
His  left  he  twisted  in  his  hoary  hair; 
Then,  with  a  speeding  thrust,  his  heart  he  ^ 

found: 
The  lukewarm  blood  came  rushing  thro' 

the  wound. 
And  sanguine  streams  distain'd  the  sacred 

eround. 
Thus  ^riam  fell,  and  shar'd  one  common 

fate 
With  Troy  in  ashes,  and  his  ruin'd  state: 
He,  who  the  scepter  of  all  Asia  sway'd,    760 
Whom    monarchs    like    domestic    slaves 

obey'd. 
On  the  bleak  shore  now  lies  th'  abandoned 

king, 
A  headless  carcass,  and  a  nameless  thing.* 

•  This  whole  line  ie  taken  from  Sir  John  Denham. 


"Then,  not  before,  I  felt  my  cruddied 

blood 
Congeal  with  fear,  my  hair  with  horror 

stood: 
My  father's  image  fill'd  my  pious  mind, 
Lest  equal  years  might  equal  fortune  fluL 
Again  I  thou^^ht  on  my  forsaken  wife. 
And  trembleif  for  my  son's  abandon'd  life. 
I  look'd  about,  but  found  myself  alone,  77P 
Deserted  at  my  need !  My  friends  were 

gone. 
Some  spent  with  toil,  some  with  despair 

oppress'd, 
Leap'd  headlong   from  the  heights;  the 

flames  consumed  the  rest. 
Thus,   wand'ring  in  my  way,   without  a 

guide, 
The  naceless  Helen  in  the  porch  I  spied 
Of  ^sta's  temple;  there  she  lurk'd  alone; 
Muffled  she  sate,  and,  what   she  could, 

unknown: 
But,  by  the  flames  that  cast  their  blaze 

around, 
That  common  bane  of  Greece  and  Troy  I 

found. 
For  Hium  burnt,  she  dreads  the  Trojan] 

sword;  780 

More  dreads  the  vengeance  of  her  injur'd 

lord; 
Ev'n  by  those   gods   who   refug'd   her 

abhorr'd. 
Trembling  with  rage,  the  strumpet  I  regard, 
Resolv'd  to  give  her  g^t  the  aue  re^^ud: 
*  Shall  she  triumphant  sail  before  the  wind, 
And  leave  in  flames  unhappy  Troy  behind? 
Shall  she  her  kingdom  and  her  friends 

review. 
In  state  attended  with  a  captive  crew, 
While   unreveng'd   the    good   old   Priam 

falls, 
And    Grecian  flres  consume   the    Trojan 

walls  ?  790 

For  this  the  Phrygian  fields  and  Xanthiao 

flood 
Were  swell'd  with  bodies,  and  were  drunk 

with  blood  ? 
'T  is  true,  a  soldier  can  small  honor  gain, 
And  boast  no   conquest,  from   a  woman 

slain: 
Yet  shall  the  fact  not  pass  without  applaiu^ 
Of  vengeance  taken  in  so  just  a  cause; 
The  punish'd  crime  shall  set  my  sonl  at 

ease. 
And    murm'ring    manes    of    my  friends 

appease.' 
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Thus  while  I  lave,  a  gleam  of  pleasing 

light 
Spread    o'er    the    place;    and,    shining 

heay'nly  bright,  800 

My  mother    stood  reveal'd  before  my 

sight. 
Never  so  radiant  did  her  eyes  appear; 
Not  her  own  star  confessed  a  li^t  so  clear: 
Great  in  her  charms,  as  when  on  gods 

above 
She  looks,  and  breathes  herself  into  their 

love. 
She  held  my  hand,  the  destined  blow  to 

break; 
Then  from  her  rosy  lips  began  to  speak: 
'My  son,  from  whence  this  madness,  this 

neglect 
Of  my  commands,  and  those  whom  I  pro- 
tect? 
Why  this  unmanly  rage  ?  Recall  to  mind 
Whom  you  forsake,  what  pledges   leave 

behind.  Su 

Look  if  your  helpless  father  yet  survive, 
Or  if  Ascanius  or  Creiisa  live. 
Around  your  house  the  greedy  Grecians ' 

err; 
And  these  had  perish'd  in  the  nightly 

war, 

But  for  my  presence  and  protecting  care.  ^ 
Not  Helen's  face,  nor  Paris,  was  in  fault; 
But  bv   the    gods   was    this   destruction 

brought. 
Now  cast  your  eves  around,  while  I  dissolve 
The  mists  and  films  that  mortal  eyes  in- 
volve, 820 
Purge  from  your  sight  the  dross,  and  make 

you  see 
The  shape  of  each  avenging  deity. 
Enlighten'd  thus,  my  just  commands  fulfil. 
Nor  fear  obedience  to  your  mother's  will. 
Where  yon  disordered  heap  of  ruin  lies, 
Stones  rent  from  stones;  where  doudis  of 

dust  arise  — 
Amid  that  smother  Neptune  holds  his 

place, 
selow  the  wall's  foimdation  drives  his 

mace. 
And  heaves  the  building  from  the  solid 

base. 
Look  where,  in    arms,  imperial    Juno 

stands  830 

Fiill  in  the  Sc«an  gate,  with  loud  com- 
mands. 
Urging    on    shore    the     tardy  Grecian 

bands. 


See  !  Pallas,  of  her  snaky  buckler  proiid. 
Bestrides   the  tow'r,  refulgent  thro'  the 

cloud: 
See  I  Jove  new  courage  to  the  foe  supplies, 
And  arms  against  the    town  the   partial 

deities. 
Haste  hence,  my  son;  this  fruitless  labor ' 

end:  ; 

Haste,  where  your  trembling  spoui^e  and 

sire  attend:  j 

Haste;  and  a  mother's  care  your  passage 

shall  befriend.' 
She  said,  and  swiftly  vanishl^  from  my 

sight,  /  840 

Obscure  in  clouds  and  gloomy  shades  of 

night. 
I    look'd,  I  listen'd^  dreadful    sounds    I 

hear; 
And  the  dire  forms  of  hostile  gods  appear. 
Troy  sunk  in   flames   I   saw  (nor  could 

prevent), 
And  Ibum  from  its  old  foundations  rent; 
Rent  like  a  mountain  ash,  which  dar'd  the 

winds, 
And  stood  the  sturdy  strokes  of  lab'ring 

hinds. 
About  the  roots  the  cruel  ax  resounds; 
The  stumps  are  pierc'd  with  oft-repeated 

wounds: 
The  war    is    felt    on    high;  the  nodding 

crown  850 

Now  threats  a  faU,  and  throws  the  leafy 

honors  down. 
To  their  united  force  it  yields,  tho'  late, 
And  mourns  with  mortal  groans  th'  ap- 
proaching fate: 
The  roots  no  more  their  upper  load  sus- 
tain; 
But  down  she  &dls,and  spreads  a  ruin  thro' 

the  plain. 
<*  Descending  thence,  I  scape  thro'  foes 

and  fire: 
Before  the  goddess,  foes  and  flames  retire. 
Arriv'd  at  home,  he,  for  whose  only  sake, 
Or  most  for  his,  such  toils  I  undertake. 
The  good  Anchises,  whom,  by  timely  flight, 
I  purpos'd  to  secure  on  Ida's  height       86 1 
Refus'd  the  journey,  resolute  to  die 
And  add  his  fun'rals  to  the  fate  of  Troy, 
Rather  than  exile  and  old  age  sustain. 
*  Gro  you,  whose  blood  runs  warm  in  ev'ry 

vein. 
Had  Heav'n  decreed  that  I  should  life  en- 
joy* 
Heav'n  had  decreed  to  save  unhappy  Troy. 
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'T  isX  sare,  enough,  if  not  too  mach,  for 

.one, 
Twic4 1  to  have  seen  our  Ilium  oyerthrown. 
Make  y  haste  to    save  the  poor  remaining 

\  crew,  870 

And  g^ve  thiif  useless  corpse  a  long  adieu. 
These  ^;weak  old  hands  suffice  to  stop  my 

breath; 
At  lea^<.    the    pitying  foes  will  aid  my 


To  take^my  spoils,   and   leave  my  body 

bail' 
As  for  my^^ulcher,  let  HeaVn  take  care. 
T  is  long  sinde  I,  for  my  celestial  wife 
Loathed    bv  tWe^gods,    have    dragg'd   a 

ling  ring  uli^ 
Since  ev'ry  hour  anointment  I  expire, 
Blasted  from  heav'n  by  Jove's  avenging 

fire.' 
This    oft    repeated,  he    stood  fix'd  to 

die:  .       880 

Myself,  my  wife,  my  son,  my  family, 
Intreat,  pray,  beg,  and  raise  a  doleful 

cry — 

'What,  will  he  still  persist,  on  death  re- 
solve. 
And  in  bis  ruin  all  his  house  involve  ! ' 
He  still  persists  his  reasons  to  maintain; 
Our  pray'rs,  our  tears,  our  loud  laments, 

are  vain. 
"  Urg'd  by  despair,  again  I  go  to  try 
The  fate  of  arms,  resolv'd  in  fi^ht  to  oie: 
'What  hope  remains,  but  what  my  death 

must  give  ? 
Can  I,  without  so  dear  a  father,  live  ?     8^ 
Tou  term  it  prudence,  what  I  baseness  call: 
Gould  such  a  word  from  such  a  parent 

fall? 
If  Fortune  please,  and  so  the  gods  or-^ 

dain. 
That  nothing  should  of  ruin'd  Troy  re- 
main, 
And  you  conspire  with  Fortune  to  be 

slain. 
The  way  to  death  is  wide,  th'  approaches 

near: 
For  soon  relentless  Pyrrhus  will  appear. 
Reeking  with  Priam's  blood — the  wretch 

who  slew 
The  son  (inhuman)  in  the  father's  view, 
And  then  the  sire  himself  to  the  dire 

altar  drew.  900^ 

O  goddess  mother,  give  me  back  to  Fate; 
Your  gift  was   undesir'd,  and  came  too 

late! 


Did  you,  for  this,  unhappy  me  convey 
Thro'  foes  and  fires,  to  see  my  house  a 

prey? 
Shall  I  my  father,  wife,  and  son  behold, 
Welt'ring  in  blood,  each  other's  arms  in- 

f3d? 
Haste !  gird   my  sword,  tho'  spent    and 

overcome: 
T  is  the  last  summons  to  receive  our  doom. 
I  hear  thee,  Fate;  and  I  obey  thy  call ! 
Not  unreveng'd  the  foe  shall  see  m  v  falL 
Restore  me  to  the  yet  unfinish'd  fight:     911 
My  death  is  wanting  to  conclude  the  night' 
Arm'd  once  again,  my  glitt'ring  sword  I 

wield. 
While  th'  other  hand  sustains  my  weighty 

shield. 
And  forth  I  rush  to  seek  th'  abandon'd 

field. 
I  went;  but  sad  Creiisa  stopp'd  my  way. 
And  cross  the  threshold  in  my  passage  lay, 
Embrac'd  my  knees,  and,  when  I  would 

have  gone, 
Shew'd  me  my  feeble  sire  and  tender  son: 
'If  death  be  your  design,  at  least,'  said 

she,  930 

'  Take  us  along  to  share  your  destiny. 
If  any  farther  hopes  in  arms  remain. 
This  place,  these  pledges   of  your  love, 

maintain. 
To  whom  do  you  expose  your  father's  life, 
Your  son's,  and  mine,  your  now  forgotten 

wife!' 
While  thus  she  fills  the  house  with  clam'r- 

ous  cries. 
Our  hearing  is  diverted  by  our  eyes: 
For,  while  I  held  my  son,  in  the   short 

space 
Betwixt  our  kisses  and  our  last  embrace; 
Strange   to   relate,   from   young  lulus' 

head  930 

A  lambent  flame  arose,  which  gentiy 

spread 
Around  his  brows,  and  on  his  temples 

fed. 
Amaz'd,  with  running  water  we  prepare 
To  quench  the  sacred  fire,  and  slake  his 

hair; 
But  old  Anchises,  vers'd  in  omens,  rear'd 
His  hands  to  heav'n,  and  this  request  pre- 

ferr'd: 
'  If  any  vows,  almighty  Jove,  can  bend     1 
Thy  will;  if  piety  can  pray'rs  commend,  I 
Confirm  the  elad  presage  which  thou  art  | 

pleas'a  to  send.'  j 
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Soaroe  had  he  said,  when,  on  our  left,  we 
hear  940 

A  peal  of  rattling  thunder  roll  in  air: 

There  shot  a  streaming  lamp  along  the 
sky. 

Which  on  the  winged  lightning  seem'd  to 
fly; 

From  o'er  the  roof  the  blaze  began  to 
move. 

And,  trailing,  Tanish'd  in  th'  Idsean  grove. 

It  swept  a  path  in  heav'n,  and  shone  a 
guide. 

Then  in  a  steaming  stench  of  sulphur  died. 
"The    good    old    man    with    suppliant 
hands  implor'd 

The  gods'  protection,  and  their  star  ador'd. 

'  Now,  now,'  said  he,  *  my  son,  no  more  de- 
lay! 950 

I  yield,  I  follow  where  Heav'n  shews  the 
way. 

Keep,  O  my  country  gods,  our  dwelling 
place. 

And  giuird  this  relic  of  the  Trojan  race. 

This  tender  child !    These  omens  are  your 
own, 

And  you  can  yet  restore  the  ruin'd  town. 

At  least  accomplish  what  your  signs  fore- 
show: 

I  stand  resign'd,  and  am  prepared  to  go.' 
"  He  said,    llie  crackling  flames  appear 
on  high. 

And  driving  sparkles  dance  along  the  sky. 

With  Vulcan's  rage  the  rising  winds  con- 
spire, 960 

And  near  our  palace  roll  the  flood  of  fire. 

'Haste,  my  dear  father,  ('tis  no  time  to 
wait,) 

And    load    my  shoulders   with  a  willing 
freight. 

Whatever  befalls,  your  life  shall  be  my 
care; 

One  death,  or   one  deliv'rance,   we  will 
share. 

My  hand  shall  lead   our  little  son;  and 
70U, 

My  faithful  consort,  shall  our  steps  pur- 
sue. 

Next,  you,  my  servants,  heed  my  strict 
commands:  * 

Without  the  walls  a  ruin'd  temple  stands. 

To  Ceres  haUow'd  once;  a  cypress  nigh  970 

Shoots  up  her  venerable  head  on  high. 

By  long  religion  kept;  there  bend  your 
feet, 

And  in  divided  parties  let  us  meet. 


Our    country    gods,  the    relics,  and    the 

bands. 
Hold   vou,  my  father,  in  your  guiltless 

hands: 
In  me  't  is  impious  holy  things  to  bear. 
Red  as  I  am  with  slaughter,  new  from 

war, 
Till  in  some  living  stream  I  cleanse  the 

guilt 
Of  dire  debate,  isind  blood  in  battle  spilt.' 
Thus,  ordering  all  that  prudence  could  pro- 
vide, 980 
I  clothe  my  shoulders  with  a  lion's  hide 
And  yellow  spoils;  then,  on  my  bending 

back, 
The  welcome  load  of  my  dear  father  take; 
WhUe  on  my  better  hand  Ascanius  hung. 
And  with  tmequal  paces  tripp'd  along. 
Creiisa  kept  behina;  by  choice  we  stray 
Thro'  ev'ry  dark  and  ev'ry  devious  way. 
I,  who  so  bold  and  dauntless,  just  before, 
The  Grecian  darts  and  shock  of  lances 

bore,  989 

At  ev'ry  shadow  now  am  seiz'd  with  fear. 
Not  for  myself,  but  for  the  charge  I  bear; 
Till,  near  the  ruin'd  gate  arriv'd  at  last, 
Secure,  and  deeming  all  the  danger  past, 
A  frightful  noise  of  trampling  feet  we 

hear. 
My  father,  looking  thro'  the  shades,  with 

fear, 
Cried  out:  *  Haste,  haste,  my  son,  the  foes 

are  nigh; 
Their  swords  and  shining  armor  I  descry.' 
Some  hostile  god,  for  some  unknown  of- 
fense. 
Had  sure  bereft  my  mind  of  better  sense; 
For,  while  thro'  winding  ways  I  took  my 

flight,  1000 

And   sought  the   shelter  of   the    gloomy 

night, 
Alas  I  I  lost  Creiisa:  hard  to  tell 
If  by  her  fatal  destiny  she  fell. 
Or  weary  sate,  or  wander'd  with  affright; 
But  she  was  lost  for  ever  to  my  sight. 
I  knew  not,  or  reflected,  till  I  meet 
My  friends,  at  Ceres'  now  deserted  seat. 
We  met:  not  one  was  wanting;  only  she 
Deceiv'd  her  friends,  her  son,  and  wretched 

me. 
**  What  mad  expressions  did  my  tongue 

refuse  1  loro 

Whom  did  I  not,  of  gods  or  men,  accuse  ! 
This  was  the  fatal  dIow,  that  pain'd  me 

more 
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Than  all  I  felt  from  rum'd  Troy  before. 
Stung  with  my  loss,  and  raying  with  de- 
spair, 
Abandoning  my  now  forgotten  care, 
Of  counsel,  comfort,  and  of  hope  bereft, 
My  sire,  my  son,  my  comitryjgfods  I  left. 
In  shining  armor  once  again  I  sheathe 
My  limbs,  not  feeling  wounds,  nor  fearing 
death.  1019 

Then  headlong  to  the  burning  walls  I  run. 
And  seek  the  danger  I  was  forc'd  to  shun. 
I  tread  my  former  tracks;  thro'  night  ex- 
plore 
Each  passage,  ev'ry  street  I  crossed  before. 
All  thmgs  were  full  of  horror  and  affiright. 
And  dr«»dful  ev'n  the  silence  of  the  ni^ht. 
Then  to  my  father's  house  I  make  repair, 
With  some  small  glimpse  of  hope  to  find 

her  there. 
Instead  of  her,  the  cruel  Greeks  I  met; 
The  house  was  fiU'd  with  foes,  with  flames 

beset. 
Driy'n  on  the  wings  of  winds,  whole  sheets 
of  fire,  1030 

Huo'  air  transported,  to  the  roofs  aspire. 
From  thence  to  Priam's  palace  I  resort, 
And  search  the  citadel  and  desart  court. 
Then,  nnobserv'd,  I  pass  by  Juno's  church: 
A  guard  of  Grecians  had  possess'd  the  porch ; 
There  Phosnix  and  Ulysses  wateh  the  prey. 
And  thither  all  the  wealth  of  Troy  convey: 
The  spoils  which  they  from  ransack'd  houses 

brought. 
And    golden    bowls   from  burning  altars 

caught, 
The  tables  of  the  gods,  the  purple  vests,  1040 
The  people's  treasure,  and  the  pomp  of 

priests. 
A  rank  of  wretohed  youths,  with  pinion'd 

hands. 
And  captive  matrons,  in  long  order  stands. 
Then,  with  ungovem'd  madness,  I  proclaim, 
Thro'  all  the  silent  street,  CreussL  s  name : 
Creiisa  still  I  call;  at  length  she  hears. 
And  sudden  thro'  the  sluides  of  night  ap- 
pears — 
Appears,  no  more  Creiisa,  nor  my  wife, 
But  a  pale  specter,  larger  than  the  life. 
Aghast,  astonish'd,  and  struck  dumb  with 
fear,  1050 

I  stood;  like  bristles  rose  my  stiff en'd  hair. 
Then  thus  the  ghost  began  to  soothe  my 

grief: 
'Nor  tears,  nor  cries,  can  give  the  dead 
relief. 


Desisti  mpr  moch-lov'd  lord,  t'  indulge  your 

pam; 
You  bear  no  more  than  what  the  godi 

ordain. 
My  fates  permit  me  not  from  hence  to  fly; 
Nor  he,  the  great  controller  of  the  sky. 
Long  wand'ring  ways  for  you  the  pow'n 

decree; 
On  land  hard  labors,  and  a  length  of  sea. 
Then,  after  many  painful  years  are  past,  1060 
On  Latium's  happy  shore  you  shall  be  cast, 
Where  gentle  Tiber  from  his  bed  beholds 
The  flow'ry  meadows,  and  the  feeding  folds. 
There  end  your  toils;  and  there  your  fates 

provide 
A  quiet  kingdom,  and  a  royal  bride: 
There  fortune  shall  the  Trojan  line  restore, 
And  you  for  lost  Creusa  weep  no  more. 
Fear  not  that  I  shall  watoh,  with  servile 

shame, 
Th'  imperious  looks  of  some  proud  Grecian 

dame; 
Or,  stooping  to  the  victor's  lust,  disgrace 
My  goddess  mother,  or  my  royal  race.    1071 
And  now,  farewell  I    The  parent  of  the  gods 
Restrains  my  fleeting  soul  in  her  abodes: 
I  trust  our  common  issue  to  your  care.' 
She  said,  and  gliding  pass'd  unseen  in  air. 
I  strove  to  speak:  but  horror  tied  my^ 

tongue; 
And  thrice  about  her  neck  my  arms  I 

flung. 
And,  thrice  deceiv'd,  on  vain  embraces 

hung. 

Light  as  an  empty  dream  at  break  of  day, 

Or  as  a  blast  of  wind,  she  rush'd  away.  1080 

"  Thus  having  pass'd  the  night  in  fruitless 

pain, 
I  to  my  longing  friends  return  again, 
Amaz'd  th'  augmented  number  to  behold, 
Of  men  and  matrons  miz'd,  of  young  and 

old; 
A  wretehed  ezil'd  crew  together  brought, 
With  arms  appointed,  and  with  treasure 

fraught, 
Resolv'd,  and  willing,  under  my  command, 
To  nm  all  hazards  both  of  sea  and  land. 
The  Morn  began,  from  Ida,  to  display 
Her  rosy  cheeks;  and  Phosphor  led  the 

day:  1090 

Before  the  gates  the  Grecians  took  their 

post. 
And  all  pretense  of  late  relief  was  lost. 
I  yield  to  Fate,  unwillingly  retire. 
And,  loaded,  up  the  hill  convey  my  sire." 
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THE  ARGUMENT 

Mdbbb  proceeds  in  his  relation :  he  giTes  an 
aocoimt  of  the  fleet  with  which  he  sailed, 
and  the  success  of  his  first  Toyage  to  Thrace. 
From  thence  he  directs  his  course  to  Delos, 
and  asks  the  oracle  what  place  the  gods 
had  appointed  for  his  habitation.  By  a 
mistake  of  the  oracle's  answer,  he  settles 
in  Crete ;  his  honsehold  gods  g^ve  him  the 
tme  sense  of  the  oracle,  in  a  dream.  He 
follows  their  advice,  and  makes  the  beet  of 
his  way  for  Italy.  He  is  cast  on  several 
shores,  and  meets  with  very  surprising  ad- 
Tentores,  till  at  length  he  lands  on  Sicily, 
where  his  father  Anchises  dies.  This  is 
the  place  which  he  was  sailing  from,  when 
the  tempest  rose,  and  threw  him  upon  the 
Carthaginian  coast. 

**  When  HeaVn  had  overtiini'd  the  Trojan 

state 
And  Priam's  throne,  by  too  severe  a  fate; 
When  Tuin'd  Troy  became  the  Grecians' 

prey. 
And  Hiiim's  lofty  tow'rs  in  ashes  lay; 
Wam'd  by  celestial  omens,  we  retreat, 
To  seek  in  foreign  lands  a  happier  seat. 
Near  old  AntaDOros,  and  at  Ida's  foot, 
The  timber  of  the  sacred  groves  we  out, 
And  bnild  onr  fleet ;  uncertain  yet  to  find 
What  place  the  gods  for  our  repose  as- 

sign'd.  xo 

Friends  daily  flock;  and  scarce  the  kindly 

spring 
Began  to  clothe  the  ground,  and  birds  to 


When  old  Anchises  smnmon'd  all  to  sea: 
The  crew  my  father  and  the  Fates  obey. 
With  sighs  and  tears  I  leave  my  native 

snore. 
And    empty    fields,    where    Iliiun    stood 

before. 
My  sire,  my  son,  our  less  and  greater  gods. 
All    sail    at  once,   and  cleave  the  briny 

floods. 
''Against  onr  coast  appears  a  spacious 

land. 
Which     once    the    fierce     Lycurgus    did 

command,  ao 

(Thracia  the  name  —  the  people   bold  in 

war; 
Vast  are  their  fields,  and  tillage  is  their 

care,) 


A  hospitable  realm  while  Fate  was  kind, 
With    Troy    in    friendship    and    religm 

join'd. 
I  land;  with  luckless  omens  then  adore 
Their  gods,  and  draw   a  line  along  the 

shore; 
I  lay  the  deep  foundations  of  a  wall, 
Ana  iEnos,  nam'd  from  me,  the  eity  call. 
To  Diontean  Venus  vows  are  paid,  ^ 

And  aU  the  pow'rs  that  rising  labors  I 

aid;  30  f 

A  bull  on  Jove's  imperial  altar  laid.         J 
Not  far,  a  rising  hillock  stood  in  view; 
Sharp   myrtles  on  the  sides,  and  cornels 

grew. 
There,  while  I  went  to  crop  the  sylvan 

scenes, 
And    shade    our    altar   with    their   leafy 

greens, 
I  pull'd  a  plant  —  with  horror  I  relate 
A  prodigy  so  strange  and  full  of  fate. 
The  rooted  fibers  rose,  and  from  the  wound 
Black    bloody    drops    distill'd    upon    the 

gpround. 
Mute  and  amaz'd,    my  hair  with  terror 

stood;  40 

Fear  shrunk  my  sinews,  and  congeal'd  my 

blood. 
Mann'd  once  again,  another  plant  I  try: 
That  other  gush'd  with  the  same  sanguine 

dye. 
Then,  fearing  guilt  for  some  offense  un- 
known. 
With  pray'rs  and  vows  the  Dryads  I  atone. 
With  all  the  sisters  of  the  woods,  and  most 
The  Grod  of  Arms,  who  rules  the  Thracian 

coast. 
That  they,  or  he,  these  omens  would  avert, 
Release  our  fears,  and  better  s^ns  impart. 
Clear'd,  as  I  thought,  and  fully  fiz'd  at 

length  50 

To  learn  the  cause,  I  tugg'd  with  all  my 

strength: 
I  bent  my  Imees  against  the  ground;  once 

more 
The  violated  myrtle  ran  with  gore. 
Scarce  dare  I  tell  the  sequel:   from  the 

womb 
Of  wounded    earth,  and  caverns  of   the 

tomb, 
A  groan,  as  of  a  troubled  ghost,  renew'd 
My  fright,  and  then  these  dreadful  words 

ensued: 
'Why  dost  thou   thus    my  buried    body 

rend? 
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O  spare  the  corpse  of  thy  unhaiipy  friend  ! 
Spare  to  pollute    thy  pious    hands  with 

blood:  60 

The  tears  distil   not  from  the  wounded 

wood; 
But  ey'ry  drop  this  living  tree  contains 
Is  kindred  blood,  and  ran  in  Trojan  veins. 
O  fly  from  this  nnhospitable  shore, 
Wam'd  by  my  fate;  for  I  am  Polydore  ! 
Here  loads  of  lances,  in  my  blood  embmed, 
Again  shoot  upward,  by  my  blood  renew'd.' 
*<  My  faltering  tongue  and  shiy'ring  limbs 

declare 
M^  horror,  and  in  bristles  rose  my  hair. 
When    Troy  with   Grecian    arms    was^ 

closely  pent,  70 

Old  Priam,  fearful  of  the  war's  event, 
This  hapless  Polydore  to  Thracia  sent:    ^ 
Loaded  with  gold,  he  sent  his  darling,^ 

far 
From  noise  and  tumults,  and  destructiye 

war, 
Committed  to  the  faithless  tyrant's  care; 
Who,  when  he  saw  the  pow'r  of  Troy  de- 
cline. 
Forsook  the  weaker,  with  the  strong  to 

join; 
Broke  ev'ry  bond  of  nature  and  of  truth, 
And  murder'd,  for  his  wealth,  the  royal 

youth. 

0  sacred  hunger  of  pernicious  gold  !         80 
What  bands  of  faith  can  impious  lucre 

hold? 
Now,  when  my  soul  had  shaken  off  her 
fears, 

1  call  my  father  and  the  Trojan  peers; 
Relate  the  prodigies  of  Heav'n,  require 
What  be  commands,  and  their  advice  de- 
sire. 

All  vote  to  leave  that  execrable  shore, 

Polluted  with  the  blood  of  Polydore; 

But,  ere  we  sail,  his  fnn'ral  rites  prepare, 

Then,  to  his  ghost,  a  tomb  and  altars  rear. 

In  mournful  pomp  the  matrons  walk  the 
round,  90 

With  baleful  cypress  and   blue   fillets 
crown'd. 

With  eyes  dejected,  and  with  hair  un- 
bound. 

Then  bowls  of  tepid  milk  and  blood  we 
pour. 

And  thrice  invoke  the  soul  of  Polydore. 
**  Now,  when  the  raging  storms  no  longer 
reign, 

But  southern  gales  invite  us  to  the  main, 


We  launch  our  vessels,  with  a  proap'roos 
wind, 

And  leave  the  cities  and  the  shores  behind. 
"  An  island  in  th'  ^gssan  main  appears; 

Neptune  and  wat'ry  Doris  claim  it  theirs. 

It    floated    once,   till    Phoebus    fix'd    the 
sides  101 

To  rooted  earth,  and   now  it  braves  the 
tides. 

Here,  borne  by  friendly  winds,  we  come 
ashore. 

With  needful  ease  our  weary  limbs  re- 
store, [ 

And  the   Sun's   temple    and    his   town 
adore.  J 

*'  Anius,  the  priest  and  king,  with  laurel 
crown'd, 

His  hoary  locks  vrith  purple  fillets  bound, 

Who  saw  my  sire  the  Delian  shore  ascend, 

Came  forth  with  eager  haste  to  meet  his 
friend; 

Invites  him  to  his  palace;  and,  in  si^n    no 

Of  ancient  love,  their  plighted  hands  they 
join. 

Then  to  the  temple  of  the  god  I  went, 

And  thus,  before  the  shrine,  my  vows  pre- 
sent: 

'  Give,  O  Thymbrseus,  give  a  resting  place 

To  the  sad  relics  of  the  Trojan  race; 

A  seat  secure,  a  region  of  their  own* 

A  lasting  empire,  and  a  happier  town. 

Where  shall  we  fix  ?  where  shall  our  labon 
end? 

Whom  shall  we  follow,  and  what  fate  si- 
tend? 

Let  not  my  pray'rs    a    doubtful    answer 
find;  130 

But  in  clear  auguries  unveil  thy  mind.' 

Scarce  had  I  said:  he  shook  the  holy 
gpronnd. 

The  laurels,  and  the  lofty  hills  around; 

And  from  the  tripos  rush'd  a  bellowing 
sound. 

Prostrate  we  fell;   confess'd  the  present 

god. 
Who  gave  this  answer  from  his  dark  abode: 
*  Undaunted  youths,  go,  seek  that  mother 

earth 
From  which  your  ancestors  derive  their 

birth. 
The  soil  that  sent  you  forth,  her  ancient 

race 
In  her  old  bosom  shall  again  embrace.     130 
Thro'  the  wide  world  th' ifineian  home 

shall  reign. 
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And  ehildren's  children  shall  the  orown 

sustain.' 
Thus  Phcdhus  did  ova  fatore  &teB  disclose: 
A  mighty  tumult,  miz'd  with  joy,  arose. 
« All  are  concerned  to  know  what  place 

the  god 
Assign'd,  and  where  determined  our  ahode. 
My  father,  long  revolving  in  his  mind 
The  race  and  Imeage  of  Sie  Trojan  kind, 
Thus  answered  their  demands:  *  ±e  princes, 

hear 
Tour  pleasing  fortune,  and  dispel  your  feax. 
The  fruitful  isle  of  Crete,  well  known  to 

fame,  141 

Sacred  of  old  to  Jove's  imperial  name. 
In  the  mid  ocean  lies,  with  large  command, 
And  on  its  plains  a  hundred  cities  stand. 
Another  Ida  rises  there,  and  we 
From  thence  derive  our  Trojan  ancestry. 
From  thence,  as  't  is  divulg'd  by  certain 

fame. 
To  the  Rhostean  shores  old  Teucrus  came; 
There  fiz'd,  and  there  the  seat  of  empire 

chose. 
Ere  Ilium  and  the  Trojan  towVs  arose.    150 
In  humble  vales  they    built  their  soft' 

abodes, 
Till  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods. 
With  tinkling  cymbals  charm'd  th'  Idsean 

woods. 
She  secret  rites  and  ceremonies  taught. 
And  to  the  yoke  the  salvage  lions  brought. 
Let  us  the  land  which  Heav'n  appoints,  ex- 
plore; 
Appease  the  winds,  and  seek  the  Gnossian 

shore. 
If  Jove  assists  the  passage  of  our  fleet, 
The  third  propitious  dawn  discovers  Crete.' 
Thus  having  said,  the  sacrifices,  laid        160 
On  smokins  altars,  to  the  gods  he  paid: 
A  bull,  to  Neptune  an  oblation  due. 
Another  bull  to  bright  Apollo  slew; 
A  milk-white  ewe,  the  western  winds  to 

please. 
And  one  coal-black,  to  calm  the  stormy  seas. 
Ere  this,  a  flying  rumor  had  been  spread 
That  fierce  Idomeneus  from  Crete  was  fled, 
Ezpell'd  and  exil'd;  that  the  coast  was  free 
Erom  foreign  or  domestic  enemy. 
"  We  leave  the  Delian  ports,  and  put  to 

sea;  170 

By  Nazos,  fam'd  for  vintage,  make  our 

way; 
Then  green  Donysa  pass;  and  sail  in  sight 
Of  Faros'  isle,  with  marble  quarries  white. 


We  pass  the  scatter'd  isles  of  Cyclades, 
That,  scarce  distinguish'd,  seem  to  stud  the 


The  shouts  of  sailors  double  near  the  shores; 
They  stretch  their  canvas,  and  they  ply 

their  oars. 
<  All  hands  aloft  I  for  Crete  I  for  Crete  ! ' 

they  cry, 
And  swiftly  thro'  the  foamy  billows  fly. 
Full  on  the  promised  land  at  length  we  Dore, 
With  joy  descending  on  the  Cretan  shore.  181 
With  eager  haste  a  rising' town  I  frame. 
Which  from  the  Trojan  rergamus  I  name: 
The  name  itself  was  grateful;  I  exhort 
To  found  their  houses,  and  erect  a  fort. 
Our    ships  are   haul'd    upon    the  yellow 

strand; 
The  youth  begin  to  till  the  labor 'd  land; 
And  I  myself  new  marriages  promote. 
Give  laws,  and  dwellings  I  divide  by  lot; 
When  rising  vapors  choke  the  wholesome 

air,  190 

And  blasts  of  noisome  winds  corrupt  the 

year; 
The  trees  devouring  caterpillars  bum; 
Parch'd  was  the  grass,  and  blighted  was  the 

com: 
Nor  sca^  the  beasts;  for  Sirius,  from  on  ^ 

high, 
With  pestilential  heat  infects  the  sky: 
My  men  —  some  fall,  the  rest  in  fevers 

fry. 

Again  my  father  bids  me  seek  the  shore 
Of  sacred  Delos,  and  the  god  implore. 
To  learn  what  end  of  woes  we  might  ex- 
pect, 199 
And  to  what  clime  our  weary  course  direct. 
« 'T  was  night,  when  ev'ry  creature,  void 

of  cares. 
The  common  gift  of  balmy  slumber  shares: 
The  statues  of  my  gods  (for  such  they 

seem'd), 
Those  gods  whom  I  from  flaming  Troy  re- 

deem'd. 
Before  me  stood,  majestically  bright. 
Full  in  the  beams  of  Phcebe's  ent'ring  light. 
Then    thus    they    spoke,    and    eas'd    my 

troubled  mind : 
'What  from  the  Delian  god  thou  go'st  to 

find, 
He  tells  thee  here,  and  sends  us  to  relate. 
Those  pow'rs  are  we,  companions  of  thy 

fate,  9 10 

Who  from  the  burning  town  by  thee  were 

brought, 
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Thy    fortune    foUow'd,    and    thy    safety 

wrought. 
Thro'  seas  and  lands  as  we  thy  steps  attend, 
So  shall  our  care  thy  glorious  race  befriend. 
An  ample  realm  for  thee  thy  fates  ordain, 
A  town  that  o'er  the  conquer'd  world  shall 

reign. 
Thou,  mighty  walls    for    mighty  nations 

Nor  let  thy  weary  mind  to  labors  yield: 
But  change  thy  seat;  for  not  the  Delian 


Nor  we,  haye  giy'n  thee   Crete  for  our 

abode.  220 

A  land  there  is,  Hesperia  call'd  of  old, 
(The  soil  is  fruitful,  and  the  natives  bold  — 
Th'  CEnotrians  held  it  once,)  by  later  fame 
Now  call'd  Italia,  from  the  leader's  name, 
lasius  there  and  Dardanus  were  bom; 
From  thence  we  came,  and  thither  must 

return. 
Rise,  and  thy  sire  with  these  glad  tidings 

^et. 
Search  Italy;  for  Joye  denies  thee  Crete.' 
<<Astonish'd    at  their  voices  and  their 

sight, 
(Nor  were  they  dreams,  but  visions  of  the 

night ;  230 

I  saw,  I  knew  their  faces,  and  descried. 
In  perfect  view,  their  hair  with  fillets  tied;) 
I  started  from  my  couch;  a  clanuny  sweat 
On  all  my  limbs  and  shiv'ring  body  sate. 
To  heaVn  I  lift  my  hands  with  pious  haste. 
And  sacred  incense  in  the  flames  I  cast. 
Thus  to  the  gods  their  perfect  honors  done. 
More  cheerful,  to  my  good  old  sire  I  run. 
And  tell  the  pleasing  news.    In  little  space 
He  found  his  error  of  the  double  race;     240 
Not,  as  before  he  deem'd,  deriv'd  from 

Crete; 
No  more  deluded  by  the  doubtful  seat: 
Then  said:   '  O  son,  turmoil'd  in  Trojan 

fate  I 
Such  things  as  these  Cassandra  did  relate. 
This  day  revives  within  my  mind  what  she 
Foretold  of  Troy  renew'd  in  Italy, 
And  Latian  lands;  but  who  could  then' 

have  thought 
That  Phrygian  gods  to  Latium  should  be 

brought. 
Or  who  believ'd  what  mad  Cassandra 

taught? 
Now  let  us  go  where  Phosbus  leads  the 

way.*  250 

<'  He  said;  and  we  with  glad  consent  obey. 


Forsake  the  seat,  and,  leaving  few  behind, 
We  spread  our  sails  before  the  wiUing  wiiii 
Now  from  the  sight  of  land  our  gallejs 

move. 
With  only  seas  around  and  skies  above; 
When  o'er  our  heads  descends  a  burst  d 


And  night  with  sable  clouds  involves  the 

main; 
The  ruffling  winds  the  foamy  billows  raise; 
The  scatterd  fleet  is  forc'd  to  sev'ral  wajs; 
The  face  of  heav'n  is  ravish'd  from  onr 

eyes,  a6o 

And  in  redoubled  peals  the  roaring  thunder 

flies. 
Cast  from  our  course,  we  wander  in  tbe 

dark; 
No  stars  to  guide,  no  point  of  land  to  mark 
Ev'n  Palinurus  no  distinction  found 
Betwixt  the  night  and  day;  such  darkn^s 

reign'd  around. 
Three  starless  nights  the  doubtful  jayj 

strays. 
Without  distinction,  and  three  sunless  dan; 
The  fourth  renews  the  light,  and,  from  oor 

shrouds. 
We  view  a  rising  land,  like  distant  clouds; 
The  mountain-tops  confirm  the    pleasng 

sieht,  279 

And  curung  smoke  ascending  from  their 

height. 
The  canvas  falls;  their  oars  the  sailors  ply; 
From  the  rude  strokes  the  whirling  waters 

At  length  I  land  upon  the  Strophades, 
Safe  from  the  danger  of  the  stormy  seas. 
Those  isles  are  compass'd  by  th'  Ionian 

main. 
The  dire  abode  where  the  foul  Harpies  reign, 
Forc'd  by  the  winged  warriors  to  repair 
To  their  old  homes,  and  leave  their  cosUj 

fare. 
Monsters  more  fierce  offended  Heav'n  ne'er 

sent  280 

From  hell's  abyss,  for  human  punishment: 
With  virgin  faces,  but  with  wombs  ob-~ 

scene. 
Foul    paunches,  and   with    ordure   still 

imclean; 
With  claws  for  hands,  and  looks  for  ever 

lean. 
"  We  landed  at  the  port,  and  soon  beheld 
Fat  herds  of  oxen  graze  the  flow'ry  field, 
And  wanton  goats  without  a  keeper  stray'd- 
With  weapons  we  the  welcome  prey  invade, 
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len  call  the  gods  for  partners  of  our 

feast, 
id  Jove  himself,  the  chief  invited  guest, 
e  spread  the  tables  on  the  greensward 

ground;  291 

e  fe^  with  hunger,  and  the  bowls  go 

round; 
ben  from  the  monntain-tops,  with  hideous 

d  clatt'ring  wings,  the  hungry  Harpies 

fly: 
ey  snatch  the  meat,  defiling  all  they  find, 
d,   parting,  leave  a  loauisome  stench 

behind. 
«e  by  a  hollow  rock,  a&;ain  we  sit, 
w  dress  the  dinner,  and  the  beds  refit, 
tore  from  sight,  beneath  a  pleasing  shade, 
lere  tufted  trees  a  native  arbor  made, 
un  the  holy  fires  on  altars  bum;         301 
1  once  agam  the  rav'nons  birds  return, 
from  the  dark  recesses  where  they  lie, 
from  another  quarter  of  the  sky; 
bh  filthy  claws  their  odious  meal  repeat, 
1  mix  their  loathsome  ordores  with  their 

meat. 
nd    my    friends    for    vengeance    then 

prepare, 
[  with  the  hellish  nation  wage  the  war. 
y,  as  oommanded,  for  the  fight  pro- 
vide, 
I  in  the  grass  their  glitt'ring  weapons 

hide;  310 

n,  when  along  the  crooked  shore  we 

hear 
ir  clatt'ring  wings,  and  saw  the  foes 

appear, 
anus    sounds   a  charge:    we  take  th' 

alarm, 
our   strong  hands  with  swords  and 

bucklers  arm. 
\uB  new  kind  of  combat  all  employ 
Ir  utmost  force,  the  monsters  to  de- 
stroy, 
vain  —  the    fated    skin    is    proof    to 

wounds; 
from  their  plumes  the  shining  sword 

rebounds, 
ittgth  rebuff 'd,  they  leave  their  mangled 

prey, 
their   stretch'd  pinions  to  the  skies 

display.  320 

one  remained  —  the  messenger  ofl 

Fate;  1 

i  on  a  orag^gy  cliff  Celseno  sate,  [ 

thus  her  diismal  errand  did  relate:  J 


<  What  I  not  contented  with  our  oxen  slain, 
Dare  you  with  Heaven  an  impious  war 

And  drive  the  Harpies  from  their  native 

reign? 
Heed  therefore  what  I  say;  and  keep  in 

mind 
What  Jove  decrees,  what  Phcebus  has  de- 
signed, 
And  I,  the  Furies'  queen,  from  both  re- 
late ~ 
You  seek  th'  Italian  shores,  foredoom'd  by 

fate:  330 

Th'  Italiap  shores  are  granted  you  to  find, 
And  a  safe  passage  to  the  port  assign'd. 
But  know,  that  ere  your  promis'd  walls  you 

build, 
My  curses  shall  severely  be  fulfill'd. 
Fierce  famine  is  vour  lot  for  this  misdeed, 
Reduc'd  to  grind  the  plates  on  which  you 

feed.' 
She  said,  and  to  the  neighb'rinf  forest  flew. 
Our  courage  fails  us,  and  our  fears  renew. 
Hopeless  to  win  by  war,  to  pray'rs  we  fall. 
And    on    th'    offended    Harpies    humbly 

call,  340 

And  whether  gods  or  birds  obscene  they 

were, 
Our  vows  for  pardon  and  for  peace  prefer. 
But  old  Anchises,  ofTring  sacrifice, 
And  lifting  up  to  heaven  his  hB^s  and 

eyes, 
Ador'd  the  greater  gods  :  *  Avert,'  said  he, ' 
*  These  omens;  render  vain  this  prophecy. 
And  from  th'  impending  curse  a  pious 

people  free  ! ' 
"  Thus  having  said,  he  bids  us  put  to  sea;  * 
We  loose  from  shore  our  hamsers,  and 

obey, 
And  soon  with  swelling  sails  pursue  the 

wat'ryway.  350. 

Amidst    our    course,    Zacynthian    woods 

appear; 
And  next  by  rocky  Neritos  we  steer: 
We  fly  from  Ithaca's  detested  shore. 
And  curse  the  land  which  dire  Ulysses 

bore. 
At  length  Leucate's  cloudy  top  appears. 
And  the  Sun's  temple,  which  the  sailor 

fears. 
Resolv'd  to  breathe  a  while  from  labor 

past. 
Our  crooked  anchors  from  the  prow  we 

cast, 
And  joyful  to  the  little  city  haste. 
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Here,  safe  beyond  our  hopes,  our  tows  we 

pay  360 

To  Jove,  the  guide  and  patron  of  our  way. 
The  customs  of  our  country  we  pursue. 
And  Trojan  games  on  Actian  shores  renew. 
Our  youth  their  naked  limbs  besmear  with 

oil, 
And  exercise  the  wrastlers'  noble  toU; 
Pleas'd  to  have  sail'd  so  long  before  the 

wind, 
And  left  so  many  Grecian  towns  behind. 
The  sun  had  now  fulflll'd  his  annual  course, 
And    Boreas   on    the    seas    display'd  his 

force: 
I  flz'd  upon  the  temple's  lofty  door         370 
The  brazen  shield  which  vanquish'd  Abas 

bore; 
The  verse  beneath  my  name  and  action 

speaks: 
*  These  arms  .^Elneas  took  from  conqu'ring 

Greeks.' 
Then  I  command  to  weigh;  the  seamen  ply 
Their  sweeping  oars;  the  smoking  billows 

fly. 
The  sight  of  hieh  Phseaoia  soon  we  lost, 
And  skimm'd  along  Epirus'  rocky  coast. 
**  Then  to  Chaonia's  port  our  course  we 

bend. 
And,  landed,  to  Buthrotus'  heights  ascend. 
Here  wondrous  things  were  loudly  blaz'd 

by  fame:  380 

How  Helenas  reyiv'd  the  Trojan  name, 
And  reign'd  in  Greece;  that  rriam's  cap- 
tive son 
Succeeded  Pyrrhus  in  his  bed  and  throne; 
And  fair  Andromache,  restor'd  by  fate, 
Once  more  was  happy  in  a  Trojan  mate. 
I  leave  my  galleys  riding  in  the  port. 
And  long  to  see  the  new  Dardanian  court. 
By  chance,  the  mournful  queen,  before  the 

gate. 
Then  solemniz'd  her  former  husband's  fate. 
Green  altars,  rais'd  of  turf,  with  gifts  1 

she  crown'd,  390 

And  sacred  priests  in  order  stand  around,  > 
And  thrice  the  name  of  hapless  Hector 

sound.  J 

The  grove  itself  resembles  Ida's  wood; 
And    Simols  seem'd  the   well-dissembled 

flood. 
But  when  at  nearer  distance  she  beheld 
My  shining  armor  and  mv  Trojan  shield, 
Astonish'd  at  the  sight,  dbe  vital  heat 
Forsakes  her  limbs;  her  veins  no  longer 

beat: 


She  faints,  she  falls,  and  scarce  recov'ring 

strength. 
Thus,  with  a  falt'ring  tongue,  she  speaks  at 

length:  ^ 

**  *  Are  vou  alive,  O  goddess-bom  ? '  sbe 

saio, 
'Or  if   a  ghost,  then  where  is    Heotor'i 

shade?' 
At  this,  she  cast  a  loud  and  fri^tfnl  cry. 
With  broken  words  I  made  this  orief  replj: 
*  All  of  me  that  remains  appears  in  sight; 
I  live,  if  living  be  to  loathe  the  light 
No  phantom;  but  I  drag  a  wretched  life, 
My  fate  resembling  that  of  Hector^s  wife. 
miat  have  you  suffer'd  since  you  lost  yonr 

lord? 
By  what  strange  blessing  are   yon  now 

restor'd  ?  410 

Still  are  you  Hector's  ?  or  is  Hector  fled, 
And    his  remembrance  lost    in    Pyrrhns' 

bed?' 
With  eyes  dejected,  in  a  lowly  tone. 
After  a  modest  pause  she  thus  be^on: 

'<  <  O  only  happy  maid  of  Priam's  race, 
Whom    death    deliver'd    from    the   foes' 

embrace ! 
Commanded  on  Achilles'  tomb  to  die,  ] 
Not  forc'd,  like  us,  to  hard  captivity,    > 
Or  in  a  haughty  master's  arms  to  he.  j 
In  Grecian  ships  imhappy  we  were  borne, 
Endur'd  the  victor's   lust,  sustained   the 

scorn:  431 

Thus  I  submitted  to  the  lawless  pride 
Of  IVrrhus,  more  a  handmaid  than  a  bride. 
Clov  d  with  possession,  he  forsook  my  bed, 
And  Helen's    lovely  daughter  sought  to 

wed; 
Then  me  to  Trojan  Helenus  resign'd. 
And  his  two  slaves  in  equal  marriage  join'd: 
Till  young  Orestes,  pierc'd  with  deepl 

despair,  ^ 

And  longLn?  to  redeem  the  promis'd  fair, . 
Before  Apollo's  altar  slew  the  raviaher.  J 
By  Pyrrhus'   death  the  kingdom  we  re- 

gain'd:  431 

At  least  one  half  with  Helenus  remain'd. 
Our  part,  from  Chaon,  he  Chaonia  calls, 
And  names    from    Pergamns    his  rising 

walls. 
But  you,  what  fates  have  landed  on  our 

coast? 
What  gods  have  sent  you,  or  what  storms 

have  toss'd  ? 
Does  young  Ascanius  life  and  health  enjoj, 
Sav'd  from  the  ruins  of  unhappy  Troy  ? 
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O  tell  me  how  his  mother's  loss  he  bears, 
What  hopes  are  piomisM  from  his  bloom- 
ing yean,  440 
How  much  of  Hector  in  his  face  ap- 
pears?' 
She  spoke;    and  mix'd  her  speech  with 

monmfol  cries. 
And  fruitless  tears  came  trickling  from  her 
eyes. 
''At  length  her  lord  descends  npon  the 
plain, 
In  pomp,  attended  with  a  num'rous  train; 
Beceives  his  friends,  and  to  the  city  leads, 
And  tears  of  joy  amidst  his  welcome  sheds. 
Proceeding  on,  another  Troy  I  see. 
Or,  in  less  compass,  Troy's  epitome. 
A  rivlet  by  the  name  of  Xanthns  ran,    450 
And  I  embrace  the  Scssan  gate  again. 
My  friends  in  porticoes  were  entertain'd, 
And  feasts  and  pleasures  thro'  the  city 

reign'd. 
The  tables  fill'd  the  spacious  hall  around. 
And  golden  bowls  with  sparkling  wine  were 

crown'd. 
Two  days  we  pass'd  in  mirth,  till  friendly 

gedes, 
Blown  from  the  south,  supplied  our  swell- 
ing sails. 
Then  to  the  royal  seer  I  thus  began: 
'  O  thou,  who  know'st,  beyond  the  reach  of 


The  laws  of  heay'n,  and  what  the  stars 
decree;  460 

Whom  PhoBbus    taught    unerring    pro- 
phecy. 
From  Ins  own  tripod,  and  his  holy  tree; 
Skill'd  in  the  wing'd  inhabitants  of  air. 
What  auspices  their  notes  and  flights  de- 
clare: 
O  say  —  for  all  religious  rites  portend 
A  happy  yoyage,  and  a  prosp'rous  end;^ 
And  ey  ry  -powT  and  omen  of  the  sky 
Direct  my  course  for  destin'd  Italy; 
But  only  dire  Celseno,  from  the  ffods, 
A  dismal  &mine  fatally  forebodes  —      470 
O  say  what  dangers  I  am  first  to  shun. 
What  toOs  to  yanquish,  and  what  course  to 
run.' 
"  The  prophet  first  with  sacrifice  adores 
The  greater  gods;  their  pardon  then  im- 
plores; 
Unbinds  the  fillet  from  his  holy  head;      *] 
To  Phoebus,  next,  my  trembling  steps  he  I 
led,  f 

Fun  of  religions  doubts  and  awful  dread.  J 


Then,  with  his  god  possess'd,  before  the 
shrine. 

These  words  proceeded  from   his  mouth 
diyine: 

'  O  goddess-bom,  (for  Heay'n's  appointed 
will,  480 

With  greater  auspices  of  good  than  ill, 

Foreshows  thy  yoyage,  and  thy  course  di- 
rects; 

Thy  fates  cdkispire,  and  Joye  himself  pro- 
tects,) 

Of  many  things  some  few  I  shall  explain. 

Teach  tiiee  to  shun  the  dangers  of  the 
main. 

And  how  at  length  the  promis'd  shore  to 
gain. 

The  rest  the  fates  from  Helenus  conceal. 

And  Juno's  angry  pow'r  forbids  to  tell. 

First,  then,  that  happy  shore,  that  seems 
so  nigh, 

WUl  &r  from  your  deluded  wishes  fly;  490 

Long  tracts  of   seas  diyide  your  hopes 
from  Italy: 

For  you  must  cruise  along  Sicilian  shores. 

And  stem  the  currents  with  your  struggling 
oars; 

Then  round  th'  Italian  coast  your  nayy 
steer; 

And,  after  tliis,  to  Circe's  island  yeer; 

And,  last,  before  your  new  foundations 
rise, 

Must  pass  the  Stygian  lake,  and  yiew  the 
nether  skies. 

Now  mark  the  signs  of  future  ease  and 
rest, 

And    bear  them  safely  treasnr'd  in  thy 
breast. 

When,  in  the  shady  shelter  of  a  wood,   500 

And  near  the  margin  of  a  gentle  flood. 

Thou  shalt  behold  a  sow  upon  the  ground, 

With  thirty  sucking  young  encompass'd 
round; 

The  dam  and  offspring  white  as  falling 
snow  — 

These  on  thy  city  shall  their  name  be- 
stow. 

And  there  shall  end  thy  labors  and  thy 
woe. 

Nor  let  the  threaten'd  famine  fright  thy 
mind. 

For  Phcdbus  will  assist,  and  Fate  the  way 
will  find. 

Let  not  thy  course  to  that  ill  coast  be  bent, 

Which  fronts  from  far  th'  Epirian  con- 
tinent: 510 
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Those  parts  are  all  by  Grecian  foes  po»- 

sess'd; 
The  salvage  Locrians  here  the  shores  infest; 
There  fierce  Idomeneus  his  city  builds, 
And  guards  with    arms  the    Salentinian 

fields; 
And  on  the  mountain's  brow  Petilia  stands. 
Which  Philoctetes  with  his  troops  com- 
mands. 
£y'n  when  thy  fleet  is  landed  on  the  shore. 
And  priests  with  holy  tows  the  gods  adore, 
Then  with  a  purple  Teil  involve  your  eyes. 
Lest  hostile  faces  blast  the  sacrifice.        sao 
These  rites  and  customs  to  the  rest  com- 
mend. 
That  to  your  pious  race  they  may  descend. 
«<When,  parted  hence,  the  wind,  that 
ready  wah» 
For  Sicily,  shall  bear  yon  to  the  straits 
Where  proud  Pelorus  opes  a  wider  way, 
Tack  to  the  larboard,  and  stand  off  to  sea: 
Veer  starboard  sea  and  land.  Th'  Italian 

shore 
And  fair  Sicilia's  coast  were  one,  before 
An  earthquake  caus'd  the  flaw:  the  roar- ' 

ing  tides 
The  passage  broke  that  land  from  land 
divides;  530 

And  where  the  lands  retir'd,  the  rushing 

ocean  rides. 
Distinguished  by  the  straits,  on  either  hand, 
Now  rising  cities  in  long  order  stand. 
And  fruitful  fields:  so  much  can  time  in- 
vade 
The  mold'ring  work  that  beauteous  Nature 

made. 
Far  on  the  right,  her  dogs  foul  Scylla 

hides: 
Charybdis  roaring  on  the  left  presides. 
And  in  her  greedy  whirlpool  sucks  the 

tides; 
Then  spouts  them  from  below:  with  fury 

oriv'n. 
The  waves  mount  up  and  wash  the  face  of 
heav'n.  540 

But  Scylla  from  her  den,  with  open  jaws. 
The  sinking  vessel  in  her  eddy  draws. 
Then  dashes  on  the  rocks.  A  human  face. 
And  virgin  bosom,  hides  her  tail's  disgrace: 
Her  parts  obscene  below  the  waves  descend. 
With  dogs  indos'd,  and  in  a  dolphin  end. 
'T  is  safer,  then,  to  bear  aloof  to  sea, 
And  coast  Paohynus,  tho'  with  more  delay, 
Than  once  to  view  misshapen  Scylla  near. 
And  the  loud  yell  of  wat'ry  wolves  to  hear. 


^*  *  Besides,  if  faith  to  Helenus  be  dne, 
And  if  prophetic  Phcebus  tell  me  trae,    sss 
Do  not  this  precept  of  your  friend  forget, 
Which  therefore  more  than  once  I  must 

repeat: 
Above  the  rest,  great  Juno's  name  adore; 
Pay  vows  to  Juno;  Juno's  aid  implore. 
Let  gifts  be  to  the  mightv  queen  design'd, 
And  mollify  with  pray'rs  her  haughty  mind. 
Thus,  at  the  length,  your  passage  shaU  be 

free. 
And  you  shall  safe  descend  on  Italy.        560 
Arriv'd  at  Cums,  when  you  view  Uie  flood 
Of  black  Avemus,  and  tibe  sounding  wood, 
The  mad  prophetic  Sibyl  you  shall  find, 
Dark  in  a  cave,  and  on  a  rock  reclin'd. 
She  sings  the  fates,  and,  in  her  frantic  fits, 
The  notes  and  names,  inscrib'd,  to  leafs 

commits. 
What  she  commits  to  leafs,  in  order  laid, 
Before  the  cavern's  entrance  are  display'd: 
Unmov'd  they  lie;  but,  if  a  blast  of  wind 
Without,  or  vapors  issue  from  behind,    570 
The  leafs  are  borne  aloft  in  Uqnid  air, 
And  she  resumes  no  more  her  miuefnl  care, 
Nor  gathers  from  the  rocks  her  scattered 

verse. 
Nor  sets  in  order  what  the  winds  disperse. 
Thus,  many  not  succeeding,  most  upbraid  1 
The  madness  of  the  visionary  maid,  I 

And  with  loud  curses  leave  the  mystic  | 

shade.  J 

« <  Think  it  not  loss  of  time  a  while  to 

stay, 
Tho'  thy  companions  chide  thy  long  delay; 
Tho'  summon'd  to  the  seas,  tho'  pleasing 

Sties  580 
y  course,  and  stretch  thy  swelling 

sails: 
But  beg  the  sacred  priestess  to  relate 
With  willing  words,  and  not  to  write  thy 

fate. 
The  fierce  Italian  people  she  will  show. 
And  all  thy  wars,  and  all  thy  future 

woe. 
And  what  thou  may'st  avoid,  and  what 

must  undergo. 
She  shall  direct  tiiy  course,  instruct  thj 

mind, 
And  teach  thee  how  the  happy  shores  to  find. 
This  is  what  Heav'n  allows  me  to  relate: ' 
Now  part  in  peace;  pursue  thy  better 

&te,  590  ' 

And    raise,  by  strength  of    arms,  tiie 

Trojan  state.' 
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"  This  when  the  priest  with  friendly  Toice 

declar'd, 
He  gave  me  Heense,  and  rich  gifts  pre- 

par'd: 
Bount^us   of   treasure,  he  supplied  my 

want 
With  heavy  gold,  and  polish'd  elephant; 
Then  Dodonsean  caldrons  put  on  board, 
And  ey'ry  ship  with  sums  of  silver  stor'd. 
A  trusty  coat  of  mail  to  me  he  sent, 
Thrice  chain'd  with  gold,  for  use  and  orna- 
ment; 
The  helm  of  Pyrrhus  added  to  the  rest,  600 
That  flonrish'd  with  a  plume  and  waving 

crest. 
Nor    was    my    sire    forgotten,    nor     my 

friends; 
^nd  large  recruits  he  to  my  navy  sends: 
ULen,  horses,  captains,  arms,  and  warlike 

stores; 
Supplies  new  pilots,  and   new   sweeping 

oars. 
If  eantime,  my  sire  commands  to  hoist  our 


jOBt  we  should  lose  the  first  auspicious 

gales. 
**  The  prophet  bless'd  the  parting  crew, 

and  last, 
^ith  words  like  these,  his  ancient  friend 

embraced:  609 

Old  happy  man,  the  care  of  gods  above, 
iThom  heav'nly  Venus  honor'd  with  her 

love, 
nd  twice  preserved  thy  life,  when  Troy 

was  lost, 
ehold     from    far   the    wish'd  Ausonian 

coast: 
here  land;   but  take  a  krger   compass 

round, 
>r  that  before  is  all  forbidden  ground, 
he  shore  that  Phoebus  has  designed  for 

you, 
t   farther  distance  lies,  conceal'd  from 

view. 
>    happy    hence,    and    seek    your    new 

abodes, 
lest  in  a  son,  and  favor'd  by  the  gods: 
»r  I    with   useless   words    prolong  your 

stay,  620 

hen  southern  gales  have  summoned  you 

away.' 
'*  Nor  less  the  queen  our  parting  thence 

deplor'd, 
VT  waa  less  bounteous  than  her  Trojan 

lord. 


A  noble  present  to  my  son  she  brought, 
A  robe    with    flow'rs    on    golden    tissue 

wrought, 
A  Phrygian  vest;   and   loads  with  gifts 

beside 
Of  precious  texture,  and  of  Asian  pride. 
'Accept,'  she  said,  'these  monuments  of 

love. 
Which  in  my  youth  with  happier  hands  I 

wove: 
Regard  these  trifles  for  the  giver's  sake;  630 
'Tis  the  last  present  Hector^s  wife  can 

make. 
Thou  call'st  my  lost  Astyanaz  to  nund; 
In  thee  his  features  and  his  form  I  find: 
His  eyes  so  sparkled  with  a  lively  flame; 
Such  were  his  motions;  such  was  all  his 

frame; 
And  ah  I  hadHeav'n  so  pleas'd,  his  years 

had  been  the  same.' 
"  With  tears  I  took  my  last  adieu,  and 

said: 
<  Your  fortune,  happy  pair,  already  made. 
Leaves  you  no  farther  wish.    My  diffrent 

state. 
Avoiding  one,  incurs  another  fate.  64Q 

To  you  a  quiet  seat  the  gods  allow: 
You  have  no  shores  to  search,  no  seas  to 

plow. 
Nor  fields  of  flying  Italy  to  chase: 
(Deluding  visions,  and  a  vain  embraoe !) 
X  ou  see  another  SimoYs,  and  enjoy 
The  labor  of  your  hands,  another  Troy, 
With    better    auspice    than    her    ancient 

tow'rs, 
And  less  obnoxious  to  the  Grecian  pow'rs. 
If  e'er  the  gods,  whom  I  with  vows  adore, 
Conduct  my  steps  to  Tiber's  happy  shore; 
If  ever  I  ascend  the  Latian  throne,  651 

And  build  a  city  I  may  call  my  own; 
As  both  of  us  our  birth  from  Troy  de- 
rive, 
So  let  our  kindred  lines  in  concord  live. 
And   both  in  acts  of  equal  friendship 

strive. 
Our  fortunes,  good  or  bad,  shall  be  the 

same: 
The  double  Troy  shall  differ  but  in  name; 
That  what  we  now  begin  may  never  end. 
But  long  to  late  postc^ty  descend.' 

"Near  the  Ceraunian  rocks  our  course 

we  bore;  660 

The  shortest  passage  to  th'  Italian  shore. 
Now  had  the  sun  withdrawn  his  radiant 

light, 
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And  hills  were  hid  in  dusky  shades  of 
night: 

We  land,  and,  on  the  bosom  of  the  ground, 

A  safe  retreat  and  a  bare  lodging  found. 

Close  by  the  shore  we  lay;  the  sailors  keep 

Their  watches,  and  the  rest  securely  sleep. 

The   night,  proceeding  on  with    silent^ 
pace, 

Stood    in    her    noon,  and  Tiew'd  with 
equal  face 

Her  steepy  rise  and  her  declining  race. 

Then  wakeful  Palinurus  rose,  to  spy   671  ~ 

The  face  of  heay'n,  and  the  nocturnal 
sky; 

And  listened  ey*ry  breath  of  air  to  try;     ^ 

Obsenres  the  stars,  and  notes  their  slidii^ 
course, 

The  Pleiads,  Hyads,  and  their  wat'ry  force; 

And  both  the  Bears  is  careful  to  behold, 

And  bright  Orion,  arm'd  with  bumish'd 
gold. 

Then,  when  he  saw  no  threatening  tempest 
nigh. 

But  a  sure  promise  of  a  settled  sky, 

He  gaye  the  sign  to  weigh;  we  break  our 
sleep,  680 

Forsake  the  pleasing  shore,  and  plow  the 
deep. 
«And  now  the  rising  mom  with  rosy 
light 

Adorns  the  skies,  and  puts  the  stars  to 
flight; 

When  we  from  far,  like  bluish  mists,  de- 
scry 

The  hills,  and  then  the  plains,  of  Italy. 

Achates  first  pronounc'd  the  joyful  sound; 

Then, '  Italy ! '  the  cheerful  crew  rebound. 

My  sire  Anchises  crowned  a  cup  with  wine, 

And,  offering,  thus    implor'd  the   pow'rs 
divine: 

'  Ye  gods,  presiding  over  lands  and  seas. 

And  you  who  raging  winds  and  waves  ap- 
pease, 691 

Breathe  on  our  swelling  saib  a  prosperous 
wind. 

And  smooth  our  passage  to  the  port  as- 
signed!' 

The  gentle  gales  their  flagging  force  re- 
new. 

And  now  the  happy  harbor  is  in  view. 

Minerva's  temple  then  salutes  our  sight, 

Plao'd,  as  a  landmark,  on  the  mountain's 
height 

We  fori  our  sails,  and  torn  the  prows  to 
shore; 


The  curlinp^  waters  round  the  gaUeys  ] 
The  land  lies  open  to  the  raging  east,      700 
Then,  bending  like  a  bow,  with  rocks  oom- 

press'd. 
Shots  out  the  storms;  the  winds  and  waves 

complain. 
And  vent  their  malice  on  the  cliffs  in  vain. 
The  port  lies  hid  within;  on  either  side 
Two   tow'ring    rocks   the   narrow  mouth 

divide. 
The  temple,  which  aloft  we  viewM  before. 
To  distance  flies,  and  seems  to  shun  tiM 

shore. 
Scarce  landed,  the  first  omens  I  beheld 
Were  four  white  steeds  that  cropp'd  the 

flow'ry  field. 
'  War,  war  is  threaten'd  from  this  foreign 

ground,'  710 

My  father  cried,  <  where  warlike  steeds 

are  found. 
Yet,  since  recUum'd  to  chariots  they  sub- 
mit. 
And  bend  to  stubborn  yokes,  and  champ 

the  bit. 
Peace  may  succeed  to  war.'    Our  way  we 

bend 
To  Pallas,  and  the  sacred  hiU  ascend; 
There  prostrate  to  the  fierce  virago  pnty, 
Whose  temple  was  the  landmark  of  oar 

way. 
Each  with  a  Phrygian  mantle  veil'd  his  1 

head,  I 

And  all  commands  of  Helenus  obeyed,  | 
And  pious  rites  to  Grecian  Juno  paid.  720  J 
These  dues  perf  orm'd,  we  stretch  our  saib, 

and  stand 
To  sea,  forsaking  that  suspected  land. 
**  From  hence  Tarentum's  bay  appears  m 

view, 
For  Hercules  renown'd,  if  fame  be  true. 
Just  opposite,  Lacinian  Juno  stands; 
Caulonian  tow'rs,  and  Scylacsean  strands, 
For  shipwrecks  f ear'd.   Mount  ^tna  thence 

we  spy. 
Known  by  the  smoky  flames  which  cloud 

the  sky. 
Far  off  we   hear    the  waves  with  surly 

sound 
Invade  the  rocks,  the  rocks  their  groans 

rebound.  730 

The  billows  break  upon  the  sounding  strand. 
And  roll  the  rising  tide,  impore  with  sand. 
Then  thus  Anchises,  in  experience  old: 
<  T  is  that  Charybdis  which  the  seer  fore- 
told, 
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And  those  the  promis'd  rooks  !  Bear  off  to 

seal' 
With  haste  the  frighted  mariners  obey. 
First  Palinams  to  the  larboard  ▼eer'd; 
Then  all  the  fleet  by  his  example  steer'd. 
To  heay'n  aloft  on  ridgy  waves  we  ride, 
Then  down  to  hell  descend,  when  tihey 

divide;  740 

And  thrice  our  galleys  knoek'd  the  stony 

ground. 
And  thrice  the  hollow  rocks  returned  the 

sound. 
And  thrice  we  saw  the  stars,  that  stood 

with  dews  around. 
The  flagging  winds  forsook  us,  with  the  sun; 
And,  wearied,  on  Cyolopian  shores  we  run. 
The  port  capacious,  and  secure  from  wind. 
Is  to  the  foot  of  thundering  ^tna  join'd. 
By  tuns  a  pitchy  cloud  she  rolls  on  high; 
By  turns  hot  embers  from  her  entruls 

fly. 

And  flakes  of  mounting  flames,  that  lick 

the  sli^.  750^ 

Oft    from  her    bowels  massy  rocks  are 

thrown. 
And,  shivered  by  the  force,  come  piecemeal 

down. 
Oft  liquid  lakes  of  burning  sulphur  flow. 
Fed  from  the  fiery  springs  that  boO  below. 
Enceladus,  they  say,  transfixed  by  Jove, 
With  blasted  limbs  came  tumbling  from 

above; 
And,  where   he  fell,  th'  avenging  father 

drew 
This  flaming  hill,  and  on  his  body  threw. 
As  often  as  he  turns  his  weary  sides. 
He  shakes  the  solid  isle,  and  smoke  the 

heavens  hides.  760 

In  shady  woods  we  pass   the  tedious 

night, 
Where  bellowing  sounds  and  groans  our 

souls  affright. 
Of  which  no  cause  ia  offer'd  to  the  sifi^ht; 
For  not  one  star  was  kindled  in  the  sky. 
Nor  could  the  moon  her  borrowed  light 

supply; 
For  misty  clouds  involved  the  firmament. 
The  stars  were  mufified,  and  the  moon  was 

pent 
"  Scarce  had  the  rising  sun  the  day  re- 

veal'd, 
Scarce  had  his  heat  the  pearly  dews  dis- 
pelled, 
When  from  the  woods  there  bolts,  before 

our  nghty  770 


Somewhat  betwixt  a  mortal  and  a  sprite. 
So  thin,  so  ghastly  meager,  and  so  wan. 
So  bare  of  flesh,  he  scarce  resembled  man. 
This  thing,  all  tatter'd,  seem'd  from  far 

t'  implore 
Our  pious  aid,  and  pointed  to  the  shore. 
We  look  behind,  then  view  his  shaggy 

beard; 
His  clothes  were  tagg'd  with  thorns,  and 

filth  his  limbs  besmear'd; 
The  rest,  in  mien,  in  habit,  and  in  face. 
Appeared  a  Greek,  and  such  indeed  he  was. 
He  cast  on  us,  from  far,  a  frightful  view,  780 
Whom  soon  for  Trojans  and  for  foes  he 

knew; 
Stood  still,  and  paus'd;  then  all  at  once 


To  stretch  his  limbs,  and  trembled  as  he 

ran. 
Soon  as  approaeh'd,  upon  his  knees  be  &lls. 
And  thus  with  tears  and  sighs  for  pity 

calls: 
'  Now,  by  the  pow'rs  above,  and  what  we 

share 
From  Nature's  common  gift,  this  vital  air, 

0  Trojans,  take  me  hence  !  I  beg  no  more; 
But  boEkr  me  far  from  this  unhappy  shore. 
^Tis  true,  I  am  a  Greek,  and  farther  own,  790 
Among  your  foes  besieg'd  th'  imperial  town. 
For  such  demerits  if  my  death  be  due. 

No  more  for  this  abancton'd  life  I  sue; 
This  only  favor  let  my  tears  obtain, 
To  throw  me  headlong  in  the  rapid  main: 
Since  nothing  more  than  death  my  crime 
demands, 

1  die  content,  to  die  by  human  hands.' 

He  said,  and  on  his  knees  my  knees  em^ 
brac'd: 

I  bade  him  boldly  tell  his  fortune  past. 

His  present  state,  his  lineage,  and  his  name, 

Th'  occasion  of  his  fears,  and  whence  he 
came.  Sot 

The  good  Anchises  rais'd  him  with  his 
hand; 

Who,  thus  encouraged,  answer'd  our  de- 
mand: 

*  From  Ithaca,  my  native  soil,  I  came 

To  Troy;  and  Achsemenides  my  name. 

Me  my  poor  father  with  Ulysses  sent; 

(O  had  I  stay'd,  with  poverty  content !) 

But,  fearful  for  themselves,  my  country- 
men 

Left  me  forsaken  in  the  Cyclops'  den. 

The  cave,  tho'  large,  was  dark;  the  dismal 
floor  8i« 
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Was  pav'd  with  mangled  limbs  and  patrid 
gore. 

Our  monstrous  host,  of  more  than  human 
sise, 

Erects  his  head,  and  stares  within  the  skies; 

Bellowing  his  Toice,  and  horrid  is  his  hue. 

Te  gods,  remove  this  plague  from  mortal 
▼iew! 

Hie  joints  of  slaughter'd  wretches  are  his 
food; 

And  for  his  wine  he  quaffs  the  streaming 
blood. 

These  eyes  beheld,  when  with  his  spacious 
hand 

He  seiz'd  two  captiyes  of  our  Grecian  band; 

Stretch'd  on  his  back,  he  dash'd  against  the 
stones  820 

Their  broken  bodies,  and  their  crackling 
bones: 

With  spouting  blood  the  purple  pavement 
swims. 

While  the  d^  glutton  grinds  the  trem- 
bling limbs. 
*  *  Not  unreveng'd  Ulysses  bore  their  fate, 

Nor  thoughtless  of  his  own  unhappy  state; 

For,  gorg^  with  flesh,  and  drunk  with  human 
wine. 

While  fast  asleep  the  giant  lay  supine, 

Snoring  aloud,  and  belching  from  his  maw 

His  indigested  foam,  and  morsels  raw; 

We  pray;  we  cast  the  lots,  and  then  sur- 
round 830 

The  monstrous  body,  stretch'd  along  the 
ground: 

Each,  as  he  could  approach  him,  lends  a 
hand 

To  bore  his  eyeball  with  a  flaming  brand. 

Beneath  his  frowning  forehead  lay  his  eye; 

For  only  one  did  the  vast  frame  supply  — 

But  that  a  globe  so  large,  his  front  it  fill'd. 

Like  the  sun's  disk  or  like  a  Grecian  shield. 

The  stroke  succeeds;  and  down  the  pupO 
bends: 

This  vengeance  followed  for  our  slaugh- 
tered friends. 

But  haste,  unhappy  wretches,  haste  to  fly  1 840 

Your  cables  cu^  and  on  your  oars  rely ! 

Such,  and  so  vast  as  Polypheme  appears, 

A  hundred  more  this  hated  island  bears: 

Like  him,  in  caves  they  shut  their  woolly 
sheep; 

Like  him,  tiieir  herds  on  toi)6  of  moun- 
tains keep; 

Like  him,  with  mighty  strides,  they  stalk 
from  steep  to  steep. 


And  now  three  moons  their  aharpen'd  horns 

renew, 
Since  thus,  in  woods  and  wilds,  obscure 

from  view, 
I  drag  my  loathsome  days  with  mortal 

frigk, 
And  in  deserted  caverns  lodge  by  night;  850 
Oft  from  the  rocks  a  drradful  prospect 

see 
Of  the  huge  Cyclops,  like  a  walking  tree: 
From  far  I  hear  nis  thnnd'ring  voice  re- 
sound. 
And  trampling  feet  that  shake  the  solid 

grround. 
Cornels  and  salvage  berries  of  the  wood. 
And  roots  and  herbs,  have  been  my  meager 

food. 
WhOe  all  around  my  longing  eyes  I  ca^t, 
I  saw  your  happy  ships  appear  at  last. 
On  those  I  flz^d  my  hopes,  to  these  I  run; 
'T  is  all  I  ask,  this  cruel  race  to  shun;     860 
What  other  death  you  please,  yourselves 

bestow.' 
*  Scarce  had  he  said,  when  on  the  moun- 
tain's brow 
We  saw  the  giant  shepherd  stalk  before 
His  following  flock,  and    leading  to  the 

shore: 
A  monstrous  bulk,  deform'd,  depriVd  of 

flight; 
His  staff  a  trunk  of  pine,  to  guide  his  steps 

aright. 
His  pond'rous  whistle  from  his  neck  de-1 

scends;  I 

His  woolly  care  their  pensive  lord  attends:  | 
This  only  solace  his  hard  fortune  sends.  J 
Soon  as  he  reach'd  the  shore  and  touch'd 

the  waves,  879 

From  his  bor'd  eye  the  gutt'ring  blood  he 

laves: 
He  gnash'd  his  teeth,  and  groan'd;  thro' 

seas  he  strides. 
And  scarce  the  topmost  billows  touch'd  lus 

sides. 
"  Seiz'd  with  a  sudden  fear,  we  run  to 

sea. 
The  cables  cut,  and  sOent  haste  away; 
The  well-deserving  stranger  entertain; 
Then,  buckling  to  the  work,  our  oars  divide 

the  mam. 
The  giant  harken'd  to  the  dashing  sound: 
But,  when  our  vessels  out  of  reach  he  foand, 
He  strided  onward,  and  in  vain  easay'd  880 
Th'  Ionian  deep,  and  durst   no    farther 

vrade. 
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With  that  he  roar'd  aloud:  the  dreadful 
cry 

Shakes  earth,  and  air,  and  seas;  the  bil- 
lows fly 

Before  the  beuowingnoise  to  distant  Italy. , 

The  neighboring  M^iA  trembling  all  around, 

The  winding  cayems  echo  to  the  sound. 

His  brother  Cyclops  hear  the  yelling  roar. 

And,  rushing  down  the  mountains,  crowd 
the  shore. 

We  saw  their  stem  distorted  looks,  from 
far, 

And  one-eye'd  glance,  that  vainly  threatened 
war:  890 

A  dreadful  councO,  with  their  heads  on 


{The  misty  clouds  about  their  foreheads 

fly;) 

Not  yielding  to  the  tow'rinff  tree  of  Jove, 
Or  tallest  cypress  of  Plana  s  grove. 
New  pangs  of  mortal  fear  our  minds' 


We  tug  at  ey'ry  oar,  and  hoist  up  ev'ry 

sail, 
And  take  th' advantage  of  the  friendly 

Forewam'd  by  Helenus,  we  strive  to  shun 
Cfaarybdis'  gulf,  nor  dare  to  Scylla  run. 
An  equal  fate  on  either  side  appears:       900 
We,  tacking  to  the  left,  are   free  from 

fears; 
Por,  from  Peloms'  point,  the  North  arose. 
And  droye  us  back  where  swift  Pantagias 

flows. 
Sis  rocky  mouth  we  pass,  and  make  our 

way 
iy  Thapflus  and  Megara's  winding  bay. 
Dhia  passage  Ach»menides  had  shown, 
Tracing'  the  course  which  he  before  had 

run. 
'*  Right     o'er     agamst     Plemmyrium's 

wat'ry  strand, 
?here  lies  an  isle,  once  call'd  th'  Ortygian 

land. 
Llpheiis,  as  old  fame  reports,  has  found 
*rom     Greece    a    secret    passage    under 

ground,  9x1 

y  love  to  beauteous  Arethusa  led; 
jid,  mingling  here,  they  roll  in  the  same 

ssusredbed. 
s  Helenus  enjoin'd,  we  next  adore 
liana's  name,  protectress  of  the  shore. 
Tith   prosp'rous  gales  we  pass  the  quiet 

sounds 
f  still  £lorus,  and  his  fruitful  bounds. 


Then,  doubling  Cape  Pachynns,  we  survey 
The  rocky  shore  extended  to  the  sea. 
The  town  of  Camarine  from  far  we  see, 
And  fenny  lake,  undrain'd  by  fate's  de- 
cree. 931 
In  sight  of  the  Greloan  fields  we  pass. 
And  the  large  walls,  where  mighty  Gela 

was; 
Then  Agragas,  with  lofty  summets  crown'd, 
Long  for  Sie  race  of  warlike  steeds  re- 
no  wn'd. 
We  pass'd  Selinus,  and  the  palmy  land, 
And  widely  shun  the  Lilyb«an  strand, 
Unsafe,  for  secret  rocks   and   moving 

sand. 
At  length  on  shore  the  weary  fleet  ar- 
riVd,  939 

Which  Drepanum's  unhappy  port  receiv'd. 
Here,  after  endless  labors,  often  toss'd 
By  raging  storms,  and  driVn  on  ev'ry 

coast. 
My  dear,  dear  father,  spent  with  age,  I 

lost: 
Ease  of  my  cares,  and  solace  of  my  pain, 
Sav'd  thro'  a  thousand  toils,  but  sav'd  in 

vain. 
The    prophet,  who   my  future  woes    re- 

veal'd, 
Yet  this,  the  greatest  and  the  worst,  con* 

ceal'd; 
And  dire  Cebeno,  whose  foreboding  skill 
Denounc'd  all  else,  was  silent  of  tUs  iU. 
This  my  last  labor  was.    Some  friendly 
god  940 

From  thence  convey'd  us  to  your  blest 
abode." 
Thus,  to  the  list'ning  queen,  the  royal 


His  wand'ring  course  and  all  his  toils  ex- 

press'd; 
And  here  concluding,  he  retir'd  to  rest. 


THE  FOURTH   BOOK  OF  THE 
iENEIS 

THE  ARGUMENT* 

Dido  disoovexs  to  her  sister  her  passion  for 
JEaoaa,  and  her  thonghts  of  marrying  him. 
She  prepares  a  hunti^  match  for  his  enter- 
tainment. Jono,  by  Venus^s  oonsent,  raises 
a  storm,  which  separates  the  hunters,  and 
drives  iEneas  and  IMdo  into  the  same  cave, 
where  their  marriage  is  supposed  to  be 
oompleted.    Jupiter  dispatohes  Mercury  to 
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Mntuuij  to  warn  him  from  Carthage.  JSneas 
teoretly  prepares  for  his  yoyage.  Dido  finds 
out  his  design,  and,  to  put  a  stop  to  it, 
makes  nse  of  her  own  and  her  sister's  en- 
treaties, and  discovers  all  the  yariety  of 
passions  that  are  incident  to  a  neglected 
lover.  When  nothing  would  prevaU  upon 
1dm,  she  contrives  her  own  death,  with 
which  this  hook  concludes. 

But    anxious    cares    already    seiz'd    the 

queen: 
She  fed  within  her  veins  a  flame  unseen; 
The  hero's  valor,  acts,  and  birth  inspire 
Her  soul  with  love,  and  fan  the  secret  fire. 
His  words,  his    looks,  imprinted  in  her 

heart, 
Improve    the    passion,  and    increase   the 

smart. 
Now,  when  the  purple  morn  had  chas'd 

away 
The  dewy  shadows,  and  restored  the  day, 
Her  sister  first  with  early  care  she  sought, 
And  thus  in  mournful  accents  eas'd   her 

thought:  lo 

«My  dearest  Anna,  what  new  dreams 

affright 
Mv  lab'ring  soul !  what  visions  of  the  night 
Disturb  my  quiet,  and  distract  my  breast 
With  Strang  ideas  of  our  Trojan  ?uest ! 
His  worth,  his  actions,  and  majestic  air, 
A  man  descended  from  the  gods  declare. 
Fear  ever  argues  a  degenerate  kind; 
His  birth  is  well  asserted  by  his  mind. 
Then,  what  he  suffer'd,  when  by  Fate  be- 

tray'd! 
What  brave  attempts  for  falling  Troy  he 

made  1  20 

Such  were  his  looks,  so  gracefully  be  spoke, 
llat,  were  I  not  resolv^  against  the  yoke 
Of  hapless  marriage,  never  to  be  curst 
With  second  love,  so  fatal  was  my  first. 
To  this  one  error  I  might  yield  again; 
For,  since  Siclueus  was  untimely  slain. 
This  only  man  is  able  to  subvert 
The  fix'd  foundations  of  my  stubborn  heart. 
And,  to  confess  my  frailty,  to  my  shame, 
Somewhat  I'find  within,  if  not  the  same,  30 
Too  like  the  sparkles  of  my  former  flame. 
But  first  let  yawning  eartii  a  passage  rend, 
And  let  me  thro'  the  dark  abyss  descend; 
First    let   avenging  Jove,  with  flames 

from  high. 
Drive  down  this  body  to  the  nether  sky. 
Condemned  with  ghosts  in  endless  night 

to  lie, 


Before  I  break  the  plighted  fiuth  I  gave  !  ^ 
No !   he  who  had  my  vows  shall  ever 

have;  v 

For,  whom  I  loVd  on  earth,  I  worship  in 

the  grave."  J 

She  said:   the  tears  ran  gushing  frcmx 

her  eyes,  ^p 

And  stopp'd  her  speech.    Her  sister  thus 

replies: 
'<  O  dearer  than  the  vital  air  I  breathe, 
Will  you  to  grief  your  blooming  years 

bequea<£. 
Condemned  to  waste  in  woes  your  lonely 

life. 
Without  the  joys  of  mother  or  of  wife  ? 
Think  you  these  tears,  this  pompous  train 

of  woe, 
Are  known  or  valued  by  the  ghosts  below  ? 
I  grant  that,  while  your  sorrows  yet  were 

green. 
It  well  became  a  woman,  and  a  queen. 
The  vows  of  Tyrian  princes  to  negleei^     50 
To  scorn  Hyarbas,  and  lus  love  reject, 
With  all  the  Libyan  lords  of  mighty  name; 
But  will  you  fight  against  a  pleasing  flame ! 
This  little  spot  of    land,  which    Heav  n 

bestows. 
On  eVry  side  is  hemm'd  with  warlike  foes; 
Gaetuliiui  cities  here  are  spread  aiound. 
And  fierce  Numidians  there  your  frontiers 

bound; 
Here  lies  a  barren  waste  of  thirsty  land, 
And  there  the  Syrtes  raise    the  moving 

sand; 
Barccean  troops  besieee  the  narrow  shore,  60 
And  from  the  sea  rygmalion  threatens 

more. 
Propitious  Heav'n,  and  gracious  Juno,  lead 
This  wand'ring  navy  to  your  needful  aid: 
How  will  your  empire  spread,  your  city  rise. 
From  such  a  union,  and  with  such  allies ! 
Implore  the  favor  of  the  pow'rs  above. 
Ana  leave  the  conduct  of  the  rest  to  love. 
Continue  still  your  hospitable  way, 
And  still  invent  occasions  of  their  stay, 
Till  storms  and  winter  winds  shall  cease  to 

threat,  70 

And  planks  and  oars  repair  their  shattered 

fleet." 
These  words,  which  from  a  friend  and 

sister  came. 
With  ease  resolv'd  the  scruples  of  her 

fame. 
And  added  fury  to  the  kindled  flame. 
Inspir'd  with  hope,  the  project  they  pursue; 
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On  ev'iy  altar  saorifioe  renew: 
A  ehosen  ewe  of  two  years  old  they  pay 
To  Ceres,  Bacchii9,  and  the  God  of  Day; 
Preferring  Jnno's  pow'r,  for  Juno  ties 
The  nuptial  knot  and  makes  the  marriage 
joys.  80 

The   beauteous    queen    before    her   altar 

stands. 
And  holds  the  golden  goblet  in  her  hands. 
A    milk-white    heifer    she    with    flow'rs 

adorns, 
And  pours  the  ruddy  wine  betwixt  her 

horns; 
And,  while  tiie  priests  with  pray'r  the  gods 

invoke, 
She  feeds  their  altars  with  Sabiean  smoke, 
With  hourly  care  the  sacrifice  renews. 
And  anxiously  the  panting  entrails  -views. 
What  priestly  rites,  alas !  what  pious  art, 
What   TOWS    avail    to    cure  a    bleeding 

heart!  90 

^.  gentle  fire  she  feeds  within  her  veins, 
iVhere    the    soft    god    secure  in    silence 

reigns. 
Sick  with  desire,  and  seeking  him  she 

loves, 
Trom  street  to  street  the    raving    Dido 

roves, 
lo  when  the  watchful  shepherd,  from  the 

blind, 
rounds  with  a  random  shaft  the  careless 

kind, 
>i8tracted  with  her  pain  she  flies  the  woods, 
(ounds  o'er  the  lawn,  and  seeks  the  silent 

floods, 
Vith  fruitless  care;  for  still  the  fatal  dart 
ticks   in   her    side,  and  rankles  in    her 

heart.  100 

nd  now  she  leads  the  Trojan  chief  along 
he  lofty  walls,  amidst  the  busy  throng; 
Splays    her    Tynan  wealth,  and  rising 

town, 
rhich  love,  without  his  labor,  makes  his 

own. 
his    pomp    she    shows,    to    tempt    her 

wand'ring  guest; 
er  falt'ring  tongue  forbids  to  speak  the 

rest, 
'^hen  day  declines,  and  feasts  renew  the 

night, 
ill  on  his  face  she  feeds  her  famish'd 

sigr^t; 
le  lon^  again  to  hear  the  prince  relate 
is     own     adventures    and    the    Trojan 

£ate-  1 10 


He  tells  it  o'er  and  o'er;  but  still  in  vain. 
For  still  she  begs  to  hear  it  once  again. 
The  hearer    on  the  speaker's  mouth  de- 
pends. 
And  thus  the  traffic  story  never  ends. 
Then,  when  they  part,  when  Phoebe's 
paler  light 
Withdraws,  and  falling  stars  to  sleep  in- 
vite. 
She  last  remains,  when  ev'ry  guest  is  gone, 
Sits  on  the  bed  he  press'd,  and  sighs  ak>ne; 
Absent,  her  absent  hero  sees  and  hears; 
Or  in  her  bosom  young  Ascanius  bears,  120 
And  seeks  the  fa&er's  image  in  the  child. 
If  love  bv  likeness  might  be  so  beguil'd. 
Meantime    the  rising    tow'rs   are   at  a 
stand; 
No  labors  exercise  the  youthful  band. 
Nor  use  of  arts,  nor  toils   of  arms  they 

know; 
The  mole  is  left  unfinish'd  to  the  foe; 
The  mounds,  the  works,  the   walls,  neg- 
lected lie, 
Short  of  their  promis'd  heighth,  that  seem'd 
to  threat  the  skv. 
But  when  imperial  Juno,  from  above. 
Saw  Dido  fetter'd  in  the  chains  of  love,  130 
Hot  with  the  venom  which    her  veins  in- 

flam'd. 
And  by  no  sense  of  shame  to  be  reclaimed, 
With  soothing  words  to  Venus  she  begun: 
''High  praises,  endless  honors,  you  have 

won. 
And  mighty  trophies,  with  your  worthy 

son! 
Two  gods  a  siUy  woman  have  undone ! 
Nor  am  I  ignorant,  you  both  suspect 
This  rising  city,  which  my  hands  erect: 
But  shall  celestial  discord  never  cease  ? 
'T  is  better  ended  in  a  lasting  peace.         140 
You    stand    possess'd    of    all    your    soul 

desir'a: 
Poor  Dido  with  consuming  love  is  fir'd. 
Your  Trojan  with  my  Tyrian  let  us  join; 
So  Dido  shall  be  yours,  ^neas  mine: 
One  common  kingdom,  one  united  line. 
Eliza  shall  a  Da^an  lord  obey, 
And  lofty  Carthage  for  a  dow'r  convey." 
Then  Venus,  who  her  hidden  fraud  de-' 

scried, 
Which  would  the  scepter  of  the  world 

misguide 

To  Libyan  shores,  thus  artfuUy  replied: 

**  Who,  but  a  fool,  would  wars  with  Juno 

choose,  isi 


} 
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And  such  alliance  and  such  gifts  refuse. 
If  Fortune  with  our  Joint  desires  comply? 
The  doubt  is  all  from  Jove  and  destiny; 
Lest  he  forbid,  with  absolute  conunand, 
To  mix  the  people  in  one  common  land — 
Or  will  the  Trojan  and  the  Tyiian  line 
In  lasting   leagues    and    sure  succession 

join? 
But  you,  the  partner  of  his  bed  and  throne, 
May  move  his  mind;  my  wishes  are  your 

own."  i6o 

*<Mine,"  said  imperial  Juno,  "be  the 

care; 
Time  urges,  now,  to  perfect  this  affair: 
Attend  my  counsel,  and  the  secret  share. 
When  next  the  Sun  his  rising  light  dis- 
plays, 
And  gilds  the  world  below  with  purple 

rays, 
The  queen,  ^neas,  and  the  Tyrian  court 
Shall  to  the  shady  woods,  for  sylvan  game, 

resort. 
There,  while  the  huntsmen  pitch  their  toils 

around. 
And  cheerful  horns  from  side  to  side  re- 
sound, 
A  pitchy  cloud  shall  cover  all  the  plain  170 
With  hail,  and  thunder,  and  tempestuous 

rain; 
The  fearful  train  shall  take  their  speedy 

flight, 
Dispers'd,  and  all  involved  in  gloomy  night; 
One  cave  a  grateful  shelter  shall  afford 
To  the  fair  princess  and  the  Trojan  lord. 
I  will  myself  the  bridal  bed  prepare, 
If  you,  to  bless  the  nuptials,  will  be  there: 
So  shall  their  loves  be  crown'd  with  due 

delights. 
And  Hymen  shall  be  present  at  the  rites." 
The  Queen  of  Love  consents,  and  closely 

smiles  180 

At  her  vain  project,  and  discover'd  wiles. 

The  rosy  mom  was  risen  from  the  main. 
And  horns  and  hounds  awake  the  princely 

train: 
They  issue  early  thro'  the  city  gate. 
Where  the  more  wakeful  huntsmen  ready 

wait. 
With  nets,  and  toils,  and  darts,  beside  the 

force 
Of    Spartan    dogs,  and    swift   Massylian 

horse. 
The  Tyrian  peers  and  officers  of  state 
For  the  slow  queen  in  antechambers  wait; 
Her  lofty  courser,  in  the  court  below,     190 


Who  his  majestic  rider  seems  to  know, 
Proud  of  his  purple  trappings,  paws  the 

ground, 
And  champs  the  golden  bit,  and  spreads 

the  foam  around. 
The  queen  at  length   appears;  on  either 

hand 
The  brawny  Guards  in  martial  order  stand. 
A  flow'r'd  simar  with  golden  fringe  she 

wore, 
And  at  her  back  a  golden  quiver  bore; 
Her  flowing  hair  a  golden  caul  restrains, 
A  golden  clasp  the  Tyrian  robe  sustains. 
Then    young   Ascanius,  with  a  spri^^y 

grace,  300 

Leads  on  the  Trojan  youth  to  view  the  chase. 
But  far  above  the  rest  in  beauty  shines 
The  great  iEneas,  when  the  troop  he  joins; 
Like  fair  Apollo,  when  he  leaves  the  frost 
Of  wint'ry  Xanthus,  and  the  Lycian  coast, 
When  to  his  native  Delos  he  resorts. 
Ordains  the  dances,  and  renews  the  sports; 
Where  painted  Scythians,  mix'd  with  Cretan 

bands. 
Before  the  joyful  altars  join  their  hands: 
Himself,  on  Cynthus  walking,  sees  below  am 
The  merry  madness  of  the  sacred  show. 
Green  wreaths  of  bays  his  length  of  hair 

inclose; 
A  golden  fillet  binds  his  awful  brows; 
His  quiver  sounds:   not  less  the  prince  is 

seen 
In  manly  presence,  or  in  lofty  mien. 
Now  had    they  reach'd  the    hills,  and 

storm'd  the  seat 
Of    salvage    beasts,    in    dens,    their  last 

retreat. 
The  cry  pursues  the  mountain  goats:  tbej 

bound 
From  rock  to  rock,  and  keep  the  craggy 

ground; 
Quite  otherwise  the  stags,  a  trembling] 

train,  aao  I 

In  herds  unsingled,  scour  the  dusty  plain,  { 
And  a  long  chase  in  open  view  maintain.  J 
The  glad  Ascanius,  as  his  courser  guides, 
Spurs  thro'  the  vale,  and  these  1^  those 

outrides. 
His  horse's  flanks  and  sides  are  fore'd  to 

feel 
The  clanking  lash,  and  goring  of  the  steel. 
Impatiently  he  views  the  feeble  prey, 
Wishing  some  nobler  beast  to  cross  his  way. 
And  ratiber  would  the  tusky  boar  attend, 
Or  see  the  tawny  lion  downward  bend.   n» 
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Meantime,  the  gathering  clouds  obecure 

the  skies: 
From  pole  to  pole  the  forky  lightning  flies; 
The  rattling  thunders  roll;  and  Juno  pours 
A    wintry    deluge    down,    and    sounding 

show'rs. 
The  company,  dispers'd,  to  coverts  ride, 
And  seek  the  homely  oots,  or  mountain's 

hollow  side. 
The  rapid  rains,  descending  from  the  hills, 
To  roUmg  torrents  raise  the  creeping  rills. 
The  queen  and  prince,  as  love  or  fortune 

guides. 
One  common  cavern  in  her  bosom  hides.  240 
Then  first  the  trembling  earth  the  signal 

gave, 
And  flashing  fires  enlighten  all  the  cave; 
Hell  from  below,  and  Juno  from  above. 
And  howling  nymphs,   were  conscious  to 

their  love. 
From  this  ill-omen'd  hour  in  time  arose 
Debate  and  death,  and  all  succeeding  woes. 
The  queen,  whom  sense  of  honor  could 

not  move. 
No  longer  made  a  secret  of  her  love. 
Bat  call'd  it  marriage,  by  that  specious 

name 
To  veil  the  crime  and  sanctify  the  shame.  350 
The  loud  report  thro'  Libyan  cities  goes. 
Fame,  the  great  ill,  from  small  beginnings 

erows: 
Swift  &om  the  first;    and  ev'ry  moment 

brings 
New  vigor  to  her  flights,  new  pinions  to  her 

wings. 
Soon  grows  the  pigmy  to  gigantic  size; 
Her  feet  on  earth,  her  forehead  in  the 

skies. 
Inrag'd  against  the  gods,  revengeful  Earth 
Froduc'd  ner  last  of  the  Titanian  birth. 
Swift  is  her  walk,  more  swift  her  winged 

haste: 
A  monstrous  phantom,  horrible  and  vast.  260 
As  many  plumes  as  raise  her  lofty  flight, 
So  many  piercing  eyes  inlarge  her  sight; 
Millions  of  openmg  mouths  to  Fame  be-  ^ 

long. 
And  ev'ry  mouth  is  fumish'd  with  a 

tongue, 
And  round  with  listening  ears  the  flying 

plague  is  himg. 
She  fills  the  peaceful  universe  with  cries; 
No  slumbers  ever  close  her  wakeful  eyes; 
By  day,  from  lofty  tow'rs  her  head  she 

shews, 


And  spreads  thro*  trembling  crowds  disas- 
trous news; 
With  court  informers  haunts,  and  royal 

spies;  270 

Things  done  relates,  not  done  she  feigns, 

and  mingles  truth  with  lies. 
Talk  is  her  business,  and  her  chief  delight 
To  tell  of  prodigies  and  cause  affrieht. 
She  fills  the  people's  ears  with  Dido\  name. 
Who,  lost  to  honor  and  the  sense  of  shame, 
Admits  into  her  throne  and  nuptial  bed 
A  wand'ring  guest,  who  from  his  country 

fled: 
Whole  days  with  him  she  passes  in  delights. 
And  wastes  in  luxury  lone  winter  nights. 
Forgetful  of  her  fame  ana  royal  trust,    280 
Dissolv'd  in  ease,  abandon'd  to  her  lust. 
The  goddess  widely  spreads  the    loud 

report. 
And  flies  at  length  to  King  Hyarba's  court. 
When  first  possess'd  with  this  unwelcome 

news. 
Whom  did  he  not  of  men  and  gods  accuse  ? 
This  prince,  from  ravish'd  Garamantis  bom, 
A  hundred  temples  did  with  spoils  adorn, 
In  Ajnmon's  honor,  his  celestial  sire; 
A  hundred  altars  fed  witii  wakeful  fire; 
And,  thro'  his  vast  dominions,  priests  or- 

dain'd,  290 

Whose  watcbiul  care  these  holy  rites  main- 

tam'd. 
The  gates  and  columns  were  with  garlands 

crown'd, 
And  blood  of  victim  beasts  enrich'd  the 

ground. 
He,  when  he  heard  a  fugitive  coxdd  move 
The  Tyrian  princess,  who  disdain'd  his  love. 
His  breast  with  fury  bum'd,  his  eyes  with 

fire, 
Mad  with  despair,  impatient  with  desire; 
Then  on  the  sacred  altars  pouring  wine. 
He  thus  with  pray'rs  implor'd    his  sire 

divine: 
**  Great  Jove !  propitious  to  the  Moorish 

race,  300 

Who  feast  on  painted  beds,  with  off 'rings 

grace 
Thy  temples,  and  adore  thv  pow'r  divine 
With  blood  of  victims,  ana  with  sparkling 

wine, 
Seest  thou  not  this  ?  or  do  we  fear  in  vain 
Thy  boasted  thunder,  and  thy  thoughtless 

reign? 
Do  thy  broad  hands  the  forky  lightnings 

lance  ? 
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Thine  are  the  bolts,  or  the  blind  work  of 

chance? 
A  wand'ring  woman  builds,  within  our  state, 
A  little  town,  bought  at  an  easy  rate; 
She  pays  me  homaee,  and  my  grants  allow 
A  narrow  space  of  Libyan  lands  to  plow;  311 
Yet,  scorning  me,  by  passion  blindly  led. 
Admits  a  bsmish'd  Trojan  to  her  bed  I 
And  now  this  other  Paris,  with  his  train 
Of  oonquer'd  cowards,  must  in  Afric  reign  ! 
(Whom,  what  they  are,  their  looks  and 

garb  confess. 
Their  locks  with  oil  perf  um'd,  their  Lydian 

dress.) 
He   takes  the  spoil,  enjoys   the  princely 

dame; 
And  I,  rejected  I,  adore  an  empty  name." 
His  Yows,  in  haughty  terms,  he  thus  pre- 
ferred, 3ao 
And  held  his  altar's  horns.     The  mighty 

Thund'rer  heard; 
Then  cast  his  eyes  on  Carthage,  where  he 

found 
The    lustful    pair    in     lawless    pleasure 

drown'd. 
Lost  in  their  loves,  insensible  of  shame. 
And  both  forgetful  of  their  better  fame. 
He  calls  Cyllenius,  and  the  god  attends. 
By  whom  his  menacing  conmiand  he  sends: 
**  Gro,  mount  the  western  winds,  and  cleave 

the  sky; 
Then,  with  a  swift  descent,  to  Carthage 

fly: 
There  find  the  Trojan  chief,  who  wastes  his 

days  330 

In  slothful  riot  and  inglorious  ease. 
Nor  minds  the  future  city,  giv'n  by  fate. 
To   him  this    message    from  my    mouth 

relate: 
*  Not  so  fair  Venus  hop'd,  when  twice  she 

won 
Thy  life  with  pray'rs,  nor  promis'd  such  a 

son. 
Hers  was  a  hero,  destin'd  to  command 
A  martial  race,  and  rule  the  Latian  land, 
Who  should  his  ancient  line  from  Teucer 

draw. 
And  on  the  conquered  world  impose  the 

law.' 
If  glory  cannot  move  a  mind  so  mean,     340 
Nor  future  praise  from  &ding  pleasure 

wean, 
Yet  why  should  he  defraud  his  son  of  fame. 
And  grudge  the  Romans  their  immortal 

name! 


What  are  his  vain  designs !  what  hopes  he 

more 
From  his  long  lingering  on  a  hostile  shore, 
Regardless  to  redeem  his  honor  lost, 
And  for  his  race  to  fi;ain  th'  Ausonian  coast ! 
Bid  him  with  speed  the  Tyrian  court  foi^ 


With  this  conmiand  the  slnmb'ring  warrior 

wake." 
Hermes  obeys;  with  golden  pinions  binds 
His  flying  feet,  and  mounts  the  western 

winds:  351 

And,  whether  o'er  the  seas  or  earth  he 

flies, 
With  rapid  force  they  bear  him  down  the 

skies. 
But  first  he  grasps  within  his  awful  hand 
The  mark  of  sov'reignpow'r,  his  magic  wand; 
With  this  he  draws  the  ghosts  from  hollow 

graves; 
With  this  he  drives  them  down  the  Stygian 

waves; 
With  this  he  seals  in  sleep  the  wakeful 

sight. 
And  eyes,  tho'  clos'd  in  death,  restores  to 

light. 
Thus  arm'd,  the  god  begins  his  airy  race,  360 
And  drives  the  racking  clouds  along  the 

liquid  space; 
Now  sees  the  tops  of  Atlas,  as  he  flies, 
Whose  brawny  back  supports  the  starry 

skies; 
Atlas,  whose  head,  with  piny  forests  crown'd, 
Is  beaten  by  the  winds,  with  foggy  vapors 

bound. 
Snows  hide  his  shoulders;  from  beneath  his 

chin 
The  founts  of  rolling  streams  their  race 

begin; 
A  beard  of  ice  on  his  large  breast  depends. 
Here,  pois'd  upon  his  wings,  the  god  de- 
scends: 
Then,  rested  thus,  he  from  the  tow'ring 

height  370 

Plunged  downward,  with  precipitated  flight, 
Lighte  on  the  seas,  and  skims  along  the 

flood. 
As  waterfowl,  who  seek  their  fishy  food. 
Less,  and  yet  less,  to  distant  prosjpect  show; 
By  turns  they  danoe  aloft,  and  dive  below: 
Like  these,  the  steerage  of  his  wings  he 

plies. 
And  near  the  surface  of  the  water  flies. 
Till,  having  pass'd  the  seas,  and  cross'd  the 

sands, 
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Be  olos'd  his  wingel,  and  stoop'd  on  Libyan 

lands: 
Wlieie    fthepherdB   onoe   were    hoas'd   in 

homely  alieds,  380 

NTow  tow'rs  within  the  clouds  adyance  their 

bibaida. 
Arriving  there,  he  found  the  Trojan  prince 
Sew  ramparts  raising  for  the  town's  de- 
fense. 
X  purple  scarf,  with  gold  embroider'd  o'er, 
(Queen  Dido's  gift,)  about  his  waist  he 

wore; 
A.  sword,  with  glittering  gems  diversified, 
For  ornament,  not  use,  hung  idly  by  his 

side. 
Then  thus,  with  winged  words,  the  god 

began, 
Etesuming  his  own  shape :  **  Degenerate  man, 
rhou  woman's  property,  what  mak'st  thou 

here,  390 

rhese  foreign  walls  and  Tynan  tow'rs  to 

rear. 
Forgetful  of  thy  own  ?  AU-powerful  Jove, 
nrho  sways  the  world  below  and  heaVn 

above, 
[las  sent  me  down  with  this  severe  command: 
Whsit  means  thy  ling'ring  in  the  Libyan 

land? 
[f  glory  cannot  move  a  mind  so  mean, 
!9^or  future  praise  from  flitting  pleaaure 

wean, 
Regard  the  fortunes  of  thy  rising  heir: 
[he   promis'd  crown  let  young  Asoanius 

vrear, 
To  whom  th'  Ausonian  scepter,  and  the 

state  400 

)f  Rome's  imperial  name  is  ow'd  by  fate." 
k)  spoke  the  god;  and,  speaking,  took  his 

flifrbt, 
nvolv'd  m  clouds,  and  vanish'd  out  of  sight. 
The  pious  prince  was  seiz'd  with  sudden 

fear; 
liute  was  his  tongue,  and  upright  stood  his 

hair, 
ievolving  in  his  mind  the  stem  command, 
le  longs  to  fly,  and  loathes  the  charming 

land. 
Vhat  should  he  say  ?  or  how  should  he 

begin? 
Vliat  course,  alas  I  remains  to  steer  be- 
tween 
rh'  offended    lover  and    the  powerful 

queen?  410J 

This  waj  and  that  he  turns  his  anxious 

mind, 


And  all  expedients  tries,  and  none  can  find. 
Fix'd  on  the  deed,  but  doubtful  of  the 

means. 
After  lon^  thought,  to  this  advice  he  leans: 
Three  chiefs  he  caJls,  oonunands  them  to 

repair 
The  fleet,  and  ship  their  men  with  silent 

care; 
Some  plausible  pretense  he  bids  them  find, 
To  color  what  in  secret  he  design'd. 
Himself,  meantime,  the  softest  hours  would 

choose. 
Before  the  love-sick  lady  heard  the  news; 
And  move  her  tender  mind,  by  slow  de- 
grees, 431 
To  suffer  what  the  soVreign  pow'r  decrees: 
Jove  wiU  inspire  him,  when,  and  what  to 

say. 
They  hear  with  pleasure,  and  with  haste 

obey. 
But  soon  the  queen   perceives  the  thin 

disguise: 
(What  arts  can  blind  a  jealous  woman's 

eyes  t) 
She  was  the  first  to  find  the  secret  fraud. 
Before  the  fatal  news  was  blaz'd  abroad. 
Love  the  first  motions  of  the  lover  hears, 
Quick  to  presage,  and  ev'n  in  safety  fears. 
Nor  impious  Fame  was  wanting  to  report ' 
The  ships  repair'd,  the  Trojans'  thick  re- 
sort, 432 
And  purpose  to  forsake  the  Tyrian  court.  ^ 
Frantic  with  fear,  impatient  of  the  woun«^ 
And  impotent  of  mind,  she  roves  the  city 

round. 
Less  wild  the  Bacchanalian  dames  ap-' 

pear, 
When,  from  afar,  their  nightly  god  they 

hear. 
And  howl  about  the  hills,  and  shake  the 

wrcathy  spear. 
At  length  she  finds  the  dear  perfidious  man; 
Prevents  his  form'd  excuse,  and  thus  began: 
**  Base  and  ungrateful  I  could  you  hope  to 

fly»  441 

And  undiscover'd  scape  a  lover's  eye  ? 
Nor  could  my  kindness  your  compassion 

move, 
Nor  plighted  vows,  nor  dearer  bands  of 

love  ? 
Or  is  the  death  of  a  despairing  queen 
Not  worth  preventing,  tho'  too  well  fore- 
seen? 
Ev'n  when  the  wintry  winds  ooDunand  your 

stay. 
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Yon  dare  the  tempests,  and  defy  the  sea. 

False  as  you  are,  suppose  you  were  not 
boimd 

To  lands  unknown,  and  foreign  coasts  to 
sound;  450 

Were  Troy  restor'd,   and  Priam's  happy 
reign, 

Now  durst  you  tempt,  for  Troy,  the  raging 
main? 

See  whom  you  fly !  am  I  the  foe  you  shun  ? 

Now,  by  those  holy  vows,  so  late  begun, 

By  this  right  hand,  (since  I  have  nothing 
more 

To  challenge,  but  the  faith  you  gave  be- 
fore;) 

I  bee  you  by  these  tears  too  truly  shed, 

By  the  new  pleasures  of  our  nuptial  bed; 

If  ever  Dido,  when  you  most  were  kind. 

Were  pleasing  in  your  eyes,  or  touoh'd  your 
mind;  460 

By  these  my  pray'rs,  if  pray'rs  may  yet 
have  place. 

Pity  the  fortunes  of  a  falling  race. 

For  you  I  have  provoked  a  tyrant's  hate, 

Incens'd  the  Libyan  and  the  Tyrian  state; 

For  you  alone  I  suffer  in  my  ntme, 

Bereft  of  honor,  and  ezpos'd  to  shame. 

Whom  have  I  now  to  trust,   ungrateful 
guest? 

(That  only  name  remains  of  all  the  rest !) 

What  have  I  left?  or  whither  can  I  fly  ? 

Must  I  attend  Pygmalion's  cruelty,        470 

Or  till  Hyarba  shiQl  in  triumph  lead 

A  queen  that  proudly  soom'd  his  proffer'd 
bed? 

Had  yon  deferred,  at  least,  your  hasty' 
flight, 

And  left  behind  some  pledge  of  our  de- 
light, 

Some  babe  to  bless  the  mother's  mourn- 
ful sight. 

Some  young  iEneas,  to  supply  your  place. 

Whose  features  might  express  his  Other's 
face; 

I  should  not  then  complain  to  live  bereft 

Of  all  my  husband,  or  be  wholly  left." 
Here  paus'd  the  queen.     Unmov'd  he ' 
holds  his  eyes,  480 

By  Jove's  command;  nor  suffer'd  love  to 
rise, 

Tho'  heaving  in  his  heart;  and  thus  at 
lengt£  replies: 

**  Fair  queen,  you  never  can  enough  repeat 

Your  boundless  favors,  or  I  own  my  debt; 

Nor  can  my  mind  forget  Eliza's  name. 


While  vital   breath   iiyuldpuw  this  mortal 

frame. 
This  only  let  me  speak  im  a  my  defense: 
I  never  hop'd  a  secret  flighomt  from  hence. 
Much  less  pretended  to  Uie  Lrwirfal  claim 
Of  sacred  nuptials,  or  a  huBband'rt<yiame.  490 
For,  if  indu^ent  Heav'n  would  &^ve  me 

free. 
And  not  submit  mv  life  to  fate's  decree, 
My  choice  would  lead  me  to  the  Trojan  "j 

shore,  I 

Those  relics  to  review,  their  dust  adore,   f 
And  Priam's  ruin'd  palace  to  restore.       J 
But  now  the  Delphian  oracle  commands, 
And  fate  invites  me  to  the  Latian  lands. 
That  is  the  promis'd  place  to  which  I  steer. 
And  all  mv  vows  are  terminated  there. 
If  you,  aTyriaa,  and  a  stranger  bom,      500 
With  walls  and   tow'rs  a    Libyan    town 

adorn. 
Why  may  not  we  —  like  you,  a  foreign 

race  — 
Like  you,  seek  shelter  in  a  f  orei^  place  ? 
As  often  as  the  ni^ht  obscures  ^e  skies 
With   humid   shades,  or  twinkling    stars 

arise, 
Anchises'  an^ry  ghost  in  dreams  appears. 
Chides  my  delay,  and  fills  my  soul  with 

fears; 
And  young  Ascanius  justly  may  complain 
Of  his  defrauded  fate  and  destin'd  reign. 
Ev'n   now  the   herald   of   the   gods   ap- 

pear'd:  510 

Waking  I  saw  him,  and  his  message  heard. 
From  Jove  he  came  commission'd,  heav'nly 

bright 
With  radiant  beams,  and  manifest  to  sight 
(The  sender  and  the  sent  I  both  attest) : 
These  walls  he  enter'd,  and  those  words 

ezpress'd. 
Fair  queen,  oppose    not  what  the    gods 

conunand; 
Forc'd  by  my  fate,  I  leave  your  happy 

land." 
Thus  while  he  spoke,  already  she  began. 
With  sparkling  eyes,  to  view  the  guilty 

man; 
From  head    to  foot  survey'd  his  person 

o'er,  520 

Nor  longer  these  outrageous  threats  fore- 
bore: 
"  False  as  thou  art,  and,  more  than  false, 

forsworn  I 
Not  sprung  from  noble  blood,  nor  goddesa- 

bom. 
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But  hewn  fiom  harden^tl  entrails  of  a  rock  ! 
And  rough  Hyrcanum  tigers    gave  thee 

suck! 
Why  should  I  fawn  ?  what  have  I  worse ' 

to  fear? 
Did  he  once  look,  or  lent  a  list'ning  ear, 
Sigh'd  whf*n  I  sobb'd,  or  shed  one  kindly 

tear?  — 
All  symptoms  of  a  base  ungrateful  mind, 
So  foul,  that,  which  is  worse,  't  is  hard  to 

find.  530 

Of  man's  mjustioe  why  should  I  complain  ? 
The  gods,  and  Jove   himself,  behold  in 

vain 
Triumphant    treason;    yet    no   thunder 

flies, 
Nor  Juno  views  my  wrongs  with  equal 

eyes; 
Faithless  is  earth,  and  faithless  are  the 

skies! 

Justice  is  fled,  and  Truth  is  now  no  more  ! 
I  sav'd  the  shipwraok'd  exile  on  my  shore; 
With  needful    food   his   hungry  Trojans 

fed; 
I  took  the  traitor  to  my  throne  and  bed: 
Fool  that  I  was  —  't  is  little  to  repeat     540 
The  rest  —  I  stor'd  and  rigg'd  his  ruin'd 

fleet. 
I  rave,  I  rave  I  A  god's  oonmiand  he  pleads, 
And  makes  Heav'n  accessary  to  his  deeds. 
Now  Lycian  lots,  and  now  the  Delian  god, 
Now  Hermes  is  employ'd  from  Jove's  abode. 
To  warn  him  hence;  as  if  the  peaceful 

state 
Of  heav'nly  pow'rs  were  toueh'd  with  human 

fate! 
But  go  !  thy  flight  no  longer  I  detain  — 
Gro  seek  thy  promis'd  kingdom  thro'  the 

main! 
Tet,  if  the  heav'ns   will  hear  my  pious 

vow,  550 

The  &ithless  waves,  not  half  so  false  as 

thou. 
Or  secret  sands,  shall  sepulchers  afford 
To  thy  proud  vessels,  and  their  perjur'd 

lord. 
Then  shalt  thou  call  on  injur'd  Dido's^ 

name: 
Dido  shall  come  in  a  black  sulph'ry  flame. 
When  death  has  once  cUssolv'd  her  mortal 

frame; 
Shall  smile  to  see  the  traitor  vainly  weep: 
Her  angry  ghost,  arising  from  the  deep, 
Shall  haunt  thee  waking,  and  disturb  tiiy 

sleep. 


At  least  my  shade  thy  punishment  shall 

know,  560 

And  Fame  shall  spread  the  pleasing  news 

below." 
Abruptly  here  she  stops;  then  turns  away 
Her  loathmg  eyes,  and  shuns  the  sight  of 

day. 
Amaz'd  he  stood,  revolving  in  his  mind 
What  speech  to  frame,  aiul  what  excuse  to 

&id. 
Her  fearful  maids  their  fainting  mistress 

led. 
And  softly  laid  her  on  her  iVry  bed. 

But  good  ^neas,  tho'  he  much  desir'd 
To  give  that  pity  which  her  grief  requir'd; 
Tho*  much  he  moum'd,  and  labor'd  with  his 

love,  570 

Resolv'd  at  length,  obeys  the  will  of  Jove; 
Reviews  his  forces:  they  with  early  care 
Unmoor  their  vessels,  and  for  sea  prepare. 
The  fleet  is  soon  afloat,  in  all  its  pride, 
And  well-calk'd  galleys  in  the  harbor  ride. 
Then  oaks  for  oars  they  fell'd;  or,  as  they 

stood, 
Of  its  green  arms  despoil'd  the  g^wing 

wood, 
Studious  of  flight.  The  beach  is  covered 

o'er 
With  Trojan  bands,  that  blacken  all  the 

shore: 
On  eVry  side  are  seen,  descending  down,  580 
Thick  swarms  of  soldiers,  loaden  from  the 

town. 
Thus,  in  battalia,  march  embodied  ants. 
Fearful  of  winter,  and  of  future  wants, 
T'  invade  the  com,  and  to  their  cells  con- 
vey 
The  plunder'd  forage  of  their  yellow  prey. 
The  sable  troops,  along  the  narrow  tracks. 
Scarce  bear  the  weighty  burthen  on  their 

backs: 
Some  set  their  shoulders  to  the  pond'rous 

grain; 
Some  puard  the  spoil;   some  lash   the 

kgging  train; 
All  ply  their  sev'ral  tasks,  and  equal  toil 

sustain.  590  j 

What  pangs  the  tender  breast  of  Dido 

tore. 
When,  from  the  tow'r,  she  saw  the  cov- 

er'd  shore, 
And  heard  the  shouts  of  sailors  from  afar, 
Mix'd  with  the  murmurs  of  the  wat'ry  war ! 
All-pow'rful  Love !  what  changes  canst  thou 
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In  human  hearts,  subjected  to  thy  laws  t 
Omoe  more  her  haughty  soul  the  tyrant 

bends: 
To  pray'rs  and  mean  submissions  she  de- 


No  female  arts  or  aids  she  left  untried, 
Nor  counsels  unezplor*d,  before  she  died.  600 
<^Looky  Anna !  look  I  the  Trojans  crowd  to 


They  spread  their  canvas,  and  their  anchors 

weigh. 
The  shouting  crew  their  ships  with  garlands 

bind, 
Invoke  the  sea  gods,  and  invite  the  wind. 
Could  I  have  thought  this  threatening  blow 

so  near, 
My  tender  soul  had  been  forewam'd  to 

bear. 
But  do  not  you  my  last  request  deny; 
With  yon  perfidious  man  your  interest 

try. 
And  bring  me  news,  if  I  must  live  or 

die. 
You  are  his  fav'rite;  you  alone  can  find  610 
The  dark  recesses  of  his  inmost  mind: 
In  all  his  trusted  secrets  you  have  part. 
And  know  the  soft  approaches  to  his  heart. 
Haste  then,  and  humbly  seek  my  haughty 

foe; 
Tell  him,  I  did  not  with  the  Grecians  go. 
Nor  did  my  fleet  against  his  friends  em- 
ploy, 
Nor  swore  the  ruin  of  unhappy  Troy, 
Nor  mov'd  with  hands  profane  his  father's 

dust: 
Why  should  he  then  reject  a  suit  so  just ! 
Whom  does  he  shun,  and  whither  would 

he  fly  I  630 

Can  he  this  last,  this  only  pray'r  deny  ! 
Let  him  at  least  his  dang'rons  fi^ight  delay, 
Wait  better  winds,  and  hope  a  cidmer  sea. 
The  nuptials  he  disclaims  I  urge  no  more: 
Let  him  pursue  the  promis'd  Latian  shore. 
A  short  delay  is  all  f  ask  him  now; 
A  pause  of  grief,  an  interval  from  woe, 
TiU  my  soft  soul  be  temper'd  to  sustain 
Accustom'd  sorrows,  and  inur*d  to  pain. 
If  you  in  pity  grant  this  one  request,       630 
My  death  shall   glut  the  hatred  of   his 

breast." 
This  mournful  message  pious  Anna  bears, 
And  seconds  with  her  own    her  sister's 

tears: 
But  all  her  arts  are  still  emplov'd  in  vain; 
Again  she  comes,  and  is  refus'd  again. 


His  harden'd  heart  i.     .    «r  jn/n  nor  tiireat'ii- 


mgs  move; 


^    1I|U 


Fate,  and  the  god,  ha.  .^d  stopped  his  ean  to 


love. 


:  un 


As,  when  the  winds^    their  aiiy  quarrel 

try,  ""^t^ 

Justling  from  eVry  quarter  ^^tbe  sky. 
This  way  and  that  the  mountain  <^oak  the j 

bend,  640 

His  boughs  they  shatter,  and  his  branches 

rend; 
With  leaves  and  falling  mast  they  spread 

the  ground; 
The  hollow  valleys  echo  to  the  sound: 
Unmov'd,    the    royal    plant    their    fory 

mocks. 
Or,  shaken,  clings   more   closely  to   the 

rocks; 
Far  as  he  shoots  his  tow'ring  head  on  high, 
So  deep  in  earth  his  fix'd  foundations  lie. 
No  less  a  storm  the  Trojan  hero  bears; 
Thick  messages  and  loud  complaints  he 

hears, 
And  bandied  words,  still  beating  on  his 

ears.  650  _ 

Sighs,  groans,  and  tears  proclaim  his  in- 
ward pains; 
But  the  firm  purpose  of  his  heart  remains. 
The  wretched  queen,  pursued  by  cmel 

fate, 
Begins  at  length  the  light  of  heav'n  to 

hate, 
And  loathes  to  live.    Then  dire  portents 

sne  sees, 
To  hasten  on  the  death  her  soul  decrees: 
Strange  to  relate  I  for  when,  before   the 

shrine. 
She  pours  in  sacrifice  the  purple  wine. 
The  purple  wine  is  tum'd  to  putrid  blood. 
And  the  white  offer'd  milk  converts   to 

mud.  660 

This  dire  presage,  to  her  alone  reveal'd, 
From  all,  and  ev'n   her  sister,  she   con- 

ceaPd. 
A  marble  temple  stood  within  the  grove, 
Sacred  to  death,  and  to    her   murther'd 

love; 
That  honored  chapel  she  had  hung  around 
With   snowy  fleeces,  and  with    garlands 

crown'd: 
Oft,  when  she  visited  this  lonely  dome. 
Strange  voices  issued  from  her  husband's 

tomb; 
She  thought  she  heard  him  summon  her 

away. 
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Invite  her  to  his  grave,  and  chide  her  stay. 
Hourly  'tis  heara,  when  with  a  boding 

note  671 

The  solitary  screech  owl  strains  her  throat, 
And,  on  a  chimney's  top,  or  turret's  height, 
With  songs  obscene  disturbs  the  silence  of 

the  night. 
Besides,  oldprophecies  augment  her  fears; 
And  stem  iEfneas  in  her  dreams  appears. 
Disdainful  as  by  day:  she  seems,  alone. 
To  wander  in  her  sleep,  thro'   ways  un- 
known, 
Guideless  and  dark;  or,  in  a  desart  plain. 
To  seek  her  subjects,  and  to  seek  in  vain: 
Like  Pentheus,  when,  distracted  with  his 

fear,  6Si 

He  saw  two.  suns,  and  double  Thebes,  ap- 
pear; 
Or  mad  Orestos,  when  his  mother's  ghost 
Full  in  lus  face  infernal  torches  toss^, 
And  shook  her  snaky  locks:  he  shuns  the ' 

sight. 
Flies  o'er  the  stage,  surpris'd  with  mor^ 

tal  fright; 
The  Furies  guard  the  door  and  intercept 

his  fl^ht. 
Now,  sinking  underneath  a  load  of  grief, 
From  death  alone  she  seeks  her  last  relief; 
The  time  and  means  resolVd  within  her 

breast,  690 

She  to  her  mournful  sister  thus  address'd 
(Dissembling  hope,  her  doady  front  she 

clears, 
And  a  false  vigor  in  her  eyes  appears): 
"  Rejoice  ! "  she  said.     **  Instructed  from 

above. 
My  lover  I  shall  gain,  or  lose  my  love. 
Nigh  rising  Atlas,  next  the  falling  sun. 
Long  tracts  of  Ethiopian  climates  run: 
There  a  Massylian  priestess  I  have  found, 
Honor 'd  for  age,  for  magic  arts  renown'd: 
Th'  Hesperian  temple  was  her  trusted  care; 
'T  was  sne  supplied  the  wakeful  dragon's 

fare.  701 

She  poppy  seeds  in  honey  taught  to  steep, 
Reclaim  d  lus  rage,  and  sooth'd  him  into 

sleep. 
She  watoh'd  the  golden  fruit;  her  charms 

unbind 
The   chains  of  love,  or  fix  them  on  the 

mind: 
She  stops  the  torrents,  leaves  the  channel 


Repels  the  stars,  and  backward  bears  the 
sky. 


The  yawning  earth  rebellows  to  her  call, 
Pale  ghosts    ascend,  and  mountain  ashes 

fiOl. 
Witness,  ye  gods,  and  thou  my  better  part, 
How  loth  I  am  to  try  this  impious  art  I  711 
Within  the  secret  court,  with  silent  care, 
Erect  a  lofty  pile,  expos'd  in  air: 
Hanff  on  the  topmost  part  the  Trojan  vest, 
Spoub,  arms,  and  presents,  of  my  faithless 

guest. 
Next,  under  these,  the  bridal  bed  be  plao'd. 
Where  I  my  ruin  in  his  arms  embrac'd: 
All  relics  of  the  wretoh  are  doom'd  to  fire; 
For  so  the  priestess  and  her  charms  re- 
quire. 
Thus  far  she  said,  and  farther  speech  for- 
bears; 720 
A  mortal  paleness  in  her  face  appears: 
Tet  the  mistrustless  Anna  could  not  find 
The    secret    fun'ral  in  these  rites  de- 

sign'd; 
Nor  thought  so  dire  a  rage  possess'd  her 

mind* 
Unknowing  of  a  train  conceal'd  so  well. 
She  fear'd  no  worse  than  when  Sichfisus  fell; 
Therefore  obeys.   The  fatrJ  pile  they  rear. 
Within  the  secret  court,  expos'd  in  air. 
The  cloven  holms  and  pines  are  heap'd  on 

high, 
And  garlands  on  the  hollow  spaces  lie.     790 
Sad  cypress,  vervain,  yew,  compose    the 

wreath. 
And  ev'ry  baleful  green  denoting  death. 
The  queen,  determin'd  to  the  fatal  deed,  "j 
The  spoils  and  sword  he  left,  in  order  [^ 

spread. 

And  the  man's  image  on  the  nuptial  bed.  ^ 
And   now  (the  sacred  altars   plac'd^ 
arowid) 
The  priestess  enters,  with  her  hair  un- 
bound, 
And  thrice  invokes  the  pow'rs  below  the 

groimd. 

Night,  Erebus,  and  Chaos  she  proclaims, 

And  threefold  Hecate,  with  her  hundred 

names,  740 

And   three  Dianas:    next,  she    sprinkles 

round 
With  feign'd  Avemian  drops  the  hallow'd 

g^imd; 
Culls    hoary  simples,  found  by  Phoebe's 

Ught, 
With  brazen  sickles  reap'd  at  noon  of  night;. 
Then  mixes  baleful  juices  in  the  bowl, 
And  cuts  the  forehead  of  a  newborn  foal, 
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Bobbing  the  mother's  love.     The  destin'd 

queen 
ObserTes,  assisting  at  the  rites  obscene; 
A  leaven'd  cake  in  her  devoted  hands     749 
She  holds,  and  next  the  highest  altar  stands: 
One  tender  foot  was  shod,  her  other  bare; 
Girt  was  her  gathered  gown,  and  loose  her 

hair. 
Thus  dress'd,  she  summon'd,  with  her  djing 

breath, 
The  heay'ns  and  planets  conscious  of  her 

death. 
And  ev'ry  pow'r,  if  any  rules  above, 
Who  miiids,  or  who  revenffes,  injur'd  love. 
'T  was  dead  of  night,  when  weary  bodies 

close 
Their  eyes  in  balmy  sleep  and  soft  repose: 
The  wmds  no  longer  whisper  thro'  the 

woods, 
Nor  mmm'ring  tides  disturb  the  gentle 

floods.  760 

The  stars  in  silent  order  mov'd  around ; 
And  Peace,  with  downy  wings,  was  brood- 

inff  on  the  ground. 
The  flocks  and  herds,  and  party-color'd 

fowl, 
Which  haunt  the  woods,  or  swim  the  weedy 

pool. 
Stretch  d  on  the  quiet  earth,  securely  lay, 
Forgetting  the  past  labors  of  the  day. 
All  else  of  nature's  common  gift  partake: 
Unhappy  Dido  was  alone  awake. 
Nor  sleep  nor  ease  the  furious  queen  can 

find; 
Sleep  fled  her  eyes,  as  quiet  fled  her  mind. 
Despair,   and  rage,   and   love  divide   her 

heart;  77t 

Despair  and  rage  had  some,  but  love  the 

greater  part. 
Then  thus  she  said  within  her  secret 

mind: 
*'What  shall  I  do?    what  succor  can  I 

find? 
Become  a  suppliant  to  Hyarba's  pride, 
And  take  my  turn,  to  court  and  be  denied  ? 
Shall  I  with  this  ungrateful  Trojan  go, 
Forsake  an  empire,  and  attend  a  foe  ? 
Himself  I  refug'd,  and  his  train  reliev'd  — 
*T  is  true  —  but  am  I  sure  to  be  received  ? 
Can  gratitude  in  Trojan  souls  have  place  ! 
Laomedon  still  lives  in  all  his  race  !         783 
Then,  shall  I  seek  alone  the  churlish  crew, 
Or  with  my  fleet  their  flying  sails  pursue  ? 
What  force  have  I  but  those  whom  scarce 

before 


I  drew  reluctant  from  their  native  shore  ? 
Will  they  again  embark  at  my  desire, 
Onoe  more  sustain  the  seas,  and  quit  their 

second  Tyre  ? 
Bather  with  steel  thy  guilty  breast  invade, 
And  take  the  fortune  thou  thyself  hast 

made.  790 

Your  pity,  sister,  first  seduc'd  my  mind. 
Or  seconded  too  well  what  I  desu;n'd. 
These  dear-bought  pleasures  had  I  never 

known, 
Had  I  continued  free,  and  still  my  own; 
Avoiding  love,  I  had  not  found  despair, 
But  shar'd  with  salvage  beasts  the  common 

air. 
Like  them,  a  lonelv  life  I  might  have  led. 
Not  moum'd  the  living,  nor  disturb'd  the 

dead." 
These  thoughts  she  brooded  in  her  anzioiis 

breast. 
On  board,  the  Trojan  found  more  easy 

rest.  Soo 

Besolv'd  to  sail,  in  sleep  he  paas'd  the 

night; 
And  order'd  all  things  for  his  early  flight. 
To  whom  once  more  the  winged  god' 

appears; 
His  former   youthful  nuen  and  shape 

he  wears, 
And  with  this  new  alarm  invades  his  ears: 
"  Sleep'st  thou,  O  goddess-bom !  and  canst 

thou  drown 
Thy  needful  cares,  so  near  a  hostile  town. 
Beset  with  foes;  nor  hear'st  the  western 

gales 
Invite  thy  passage,  and  inspire  thy  sails  ? 
She  harbors  in  her  heart  a  furious  hate,  810 
And  thou  shalt  find  the  dire  effects  too 

late; 
Fix'd  on  revenge,  and  obstinate  to  die. 
Haste  swiftly  hence,  while  thou  hast  pow'r 

to  fly. 
The  sea  with  ships  will  soon  be  cover'd  o*er, 
And  blazing  firebrands  kindle  all  the  shore. 
Prevent  her  rage,  while  night  obscures  the 

skies. 
And  sail  before  the  purple  mom  arise. 
Who  knows  what  bazuds  thy  delay  may 

bring  ? 
Woman 's  a  various  and  a  changeful  thing." 
Thus  Hermes  in  the  dream;  then  took  his 

flight  8>o 

Aloft  in  air  unseen,  and  miz'd  with  night 

Twice  warned  by  the  celestial  messenger, 
The  pious  prince  arose  with  hasty  fear; 
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Thenrouft'd  his  drowsy  train  without  de- 
lay: 

''Haste  to  your  banks;   your  crooked 
anchors  weigh. 

And  spread  your  flying  sails,  and  stand  to 
sea. 

A  god  commands:    he  stood  before    my 
sight, 

And  urg'd  us  once  again  to  speedy  flight. 

O  sacred  pow'r,  what  pow'r  soe'er  thou  art, 

To  thy  blest  orders  I  resign  my  heart.     830 

Lead  thou  the  ¥ray;    protect  thy  Trojan 
bands. 

And  prosper  the  design  thy  will  conmiands." 

He  said;  and,  drawing  forth  his  flaming 
sword. 

His  thund'ring    arm    divides  the   many- 
twisted  cord. 

An  emulating  zeal  inspires  lus  train: 

They  run;  they  snatch;  they  rush  into  the 


With  headlong  haste  they  leave  the  desert 
shores, 

And  brush  the  liquid  seas  with  lab'ring 
oars. 
Aurora  now  had  left  her  saffron  bed. 

And  beams  of  early  light  the  heav'ns  o'er^ 
spread,  840 

When,  from  a  tow'r,  the  queen,  with  wake- 
ful eyes, 

Saw  day  pomt  upward  from  the  rosy  skies. 

She  lookd  to  seaward;  but  the  sea  was 
void. 

And  scarce  in  ken  the   sailing  ships  de- 
scried. 

Stong  with  despite,  and  furious  with  de- 
spair, 

She  struck  her  trembling  breast,  and  tore 
her  hair. 

**  And  shall  th'  ungrateful  traitor  go,"   she 
said, 

"My  land    forsaken,  and    my  love    be- 
tray'd  ? 

Shall  we  not  arm  ?  not  rush  from  ey'ry 
street,  849 

To  follow,  sink,  and  bum  his  perjur'd  fleet  ? 

Haste,  haul  my  galleys  out  t  pursue  the 
foe  I 

Bring  flaming  brands  I  set  sail,  and  swiftly 
row  I 

What  have  I  said  ?  where  am  I  ?    Fury 
turns 

My  brain;  and  my  distempered  bosom  bums. 

Then,  when  I   gave  my  person  and  my 
throne, 


This  hate,  this  rage,  had  been  more  timely 

shown. 
See  now  the  promis'd  faith,  the  vaunted 

name. 
The  pious  man,    who,  rushing    thro'  the 

flame, 
Freserv'd  his  gods,  and  to  the  Phrygian 

shore 
The  burthen  of  his  feeble  father  bore  t    860 
I  should  have  torn  him  piecemeal;  strow'd 

in  floods 
His  scatter'd  limbs,  or  left  expos'd  in  woods; 
Destroy'd  his  friends  and  son;  and,  from 

the  fire, 
Have  set  the  reeking  bo^  before  the  sire. 
Events  are  doubtful,  which  on  battles  wait: 
Yet  where  's  the  doubt,  to  souls  secure  of 

fate? 
My  Tyrians,  at  their  injur'd  queen's  com- 
mand. 
Had  toss'd  their  fires  amid  the  Trojan  band; 
At  once  extinguish'd    all  the  faithless] 

name; 
And  I  myself,  in  vengeance  of  my  shame. 
Had  fall'n  upon  the  pile,  to  mend  the 

fun'ral  flame.  871 J 

Thou  Sun,  who  view'st  at  once  the  world 

below; 
Thou  Juno,  guardian  of  the  nuptial  vow; 
Thou    Hecate,    hearken    from   thy    dark 

abodes  t 
Ye  Furies,  fiends,  and  violated  gods, 
AU  pow'rs  invok'd  with  Dido's  dying  breath. 
Attend  her  curses  and  avenge  her  death  f 
If  so  the  Fates  ordain,  and  Jove  commands, 
Th'  ungrateful    wretch    should    find   the 

Latian  lands. 
Yet  let  a  race  untam'd,  and  haughty  foes. 
His    peaceful    entrance    with    dire    arms 

oppose:  88t 

Oppress'd  with  numbers  in    th'   unequal 

field. 
His  men  discourag'd,  find  himself  expell'd. 
Let  him  for  succor  sue  from  place  to  place, 
Tom    from    his    subjects,  and    his   son's 

embrace. 
First,  let  him  see  his  friends  in  battle  slain. 
And  their  untimely  fate  lament  in  vain; 
And  when,  at  length,  the  cruel  nar  shall 

cease. 
On  hard  conditions  may  he  buy  his  peace: 
Nor  let  him  then  enjoy  supreme  com-l 

mand;  890 1 

But  faU,  untimely,  by  some  hostile  hand,  | 
And  lie  unburied  on  the  barren  sand  I      J 
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These  are  my  pray'rs,  and  this  my  dying 

will; 
And  yon,  my  Tyrians,  ey'ry  enne  fulfil. 
Perpetual  hate  and  mortal  wars  proclaim, 
Against  the  prince,  the  people,  and  the 

name. 
These    grateful    off'rings  on  my    grave 

bestow; 
Nor  league,  nor  love,  the  hostile  nations 

know  t 
Now,  and  from  hence,  in  ev'ry  future  age, 
When  rage  excites  your  arms,  and  strength 

supplies  the  rage,  900 

Rise  some  avenger  of  our  Libyan  blood. 
With  fire  and  sword  pursue  the  perjur'd 

brood; 
Our  arms,  our  seas,  our  shores,  oppos'd  to 

theirs; 
And  the  same  hate  descend  on  all  our 

heirs  I " 
This  said,  within  her  anxious  mind  she 

weighs 
The  means  of  cutting  short  her  odious  days. 
Then  to  Sichsus'  nurse  she  briefly  said 
(For,  when  she  left  her  country,  hers  was 

dead): 
"  Go,  Baroe,  call  my  sister.   Let  her  care 
The  solemn  rites  of  sacrifice  prepare;      910 
The  sheep,  and  all  th'  atoning  off'rings, 

bring, 
Sprinkling  her  body  from  the  crystal  spring 
With  living  drops;  then  let  her  come,  and 

thou 
With  sacred  fillets  bind  thy  hoary  brow. 
Thus  will  I  pay  my  vows  to  Stygian  Jove, 
And  end  the  cares  of  my  disasbx>us  love; 
Then  cast  the  Trojan  image  on  the  fire, 
And,  as  that  burns,  my  passion  shall  expire." 
The  nurse  moves  onward,  with  ofiKcious 

care,  919 

And  all  the  speed  her  aged  limbs  can  bear. 
But  furious  Dido,  with  dark  thoughts  in- 
volved. 
Shook  at  the  mighty  mischief  she  resolv'd. 
With  livid  spots  distinguish'd  was  her  face; 
Red  were  her  rolling  eyes,  and  discompos'd 

her  pace; 
Ghastly  she  gaz'd,  with  pain  she  drew  her 

breath. 
And  nature  shiver'd  at  approaching  death. 
Then  &fwif tly  to  the  fatal  place  she  pass'd. 
And  mounts  the  fun'ral  pile  with  furious 

haste; 
Unsheathes  the  sword  the  Trojan  left  be- 
hind 


(Not  for  so  dire  an  enterprise  deaign'd).  990 
But  when  she  view'd  the  garments  loosely 

spread, 
Which  once  he  wore,  and  saw  the  conscious 

bed, 
She  paus'd,  and  with  a  sigh  the  robes 

embraced; 
Then  on  the  couch  her  trembling  body 

cast, 
Repress'd  the  ready  tears,  and  spoke  her 

last: 
^*  Dear  pled^s  of  my  love,  while  Heav'n  so 

pleased. 
Receive  a  soul,  of  mortal  anguish  eas*d: 
My  fatal  course  is  finished;  and  I  go, 
A  glorious  name,  among  the  ghosts  below. 
A  lofty  city  by  my  hands  is  rais'd,  940 

Pygmalion  pumsh'd,  and  my  lord  appeaa'd. 
What  could  my  fortune  have  afforded  more, 
Had  the  false  Trojan  never  toucb'd  my 

shore  f " 
Then  kiss'd  the  conch;  and,  "Must  I  die,** 

she  said, 
''And    unreveng'd?    'Tis  doubly    to    be 

dead  I 
Yet  ev'n  this  death  with  pleasure  I  receive: 
On  any  terms,  't  is  better  than  to  live. 
These    flames,  from   far,  may  the   false 

Trojan  view; 
These    boding     omens     his    base    flight 

pursue  I " 
She  said,  and  struck;  deep  enter'd    in 

her  side  950 

The  piercing  steel,  with  reeking  purple 

dyed: 
Clogg'd  in  the  wound  the  cruel  weapcm 

stands; 
The  spouting  blood  came  streaming  on  her 

hands. 
Her  sad  attendants  saw  the  deadly  stroke. 
And  with  loud  cries  the  sounding   palace 

shook. 
Distracted,  from  the  fatal  sight  they  fled, 
And  thro'    the  town  the    dismal    rumor 

spread. 
First  irom  the  frighted    court    the  yell 

began; 
Redoubled,  thence  from  house  to  house  it 


The  groans  of  men,  with  shrieks,  laments, 
and  cries  960 

Of  mixing  women,  mount  the  vaulted  skies. 

Not  less  the  clamor,  than  if  —  ancient 
Tyre, 

Or  the  new  Carthage,  set  by  foes  on  fire  — 
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The  rolling  xnin,  with  their  lov'd  abodes, 
InTolv'd  the  blazing  temples  of  their  gods. 
Her  sister  hears;  and^  furious  with  de- 
spair, 
She  beats  her  breast,  and  rends  her  yeUow 

hair, 
Andy  cfQl^^g  on  Eliza's  name  alond, 
Runs  breathless  to  the  place,  and  breaks 

the  crowd. 
''Was  aU    that    pomp  of    woe  for    this 

prepared;  970 

These  ores,  this  fmi'ral  pile,  these  altars 

rear'd? 
Was  all  this  train  of  plots  oontriv'd,"  said 

she, 
**  All  only  to  deceive  unhappy  me  ? 
Which  is  the  worst  ?  Didst  then  in  death 

pretend 
To  scorn  thy  sister,  or  delude  thy  friend  ? 
Thy  summoned  sister,  and  thy  friend,  had 

come; 
One  sword  had  serr'd  ns  both,  one  coounon 

tomb: 
Was  I  to  raise  the  pile,  the  pow'rs  invoke, 
Not  to  be  present  at  the  fatal  stroke  ? 
At  once  thou  hast  destroy'd  thyself  and 

me,  980 

Thy  town,  thy  senate,  and  thy  colony ! 
Bring  water;  bathe  the  wound;  wlule  I  in 

death 
Lay  dose  my  lips  to  hers,  and  catch  the 

flying  breath." 
This  said,  she  monnts  the  pile  with  eager 


And  in  her  arms  the  gasping  queen  em- 
braced; 
Her  temples  chaf'd;  and  her  own  garments 

tore. 
To  stanch  the  streaming  blood,  and  cleanse 

the  gore. 
Thrioe  Dido  tried  to  raise  her  drooping  head, 
And,  fainting  thrice,  feU  groy'ling  on  the 

bed; 
Thrioe  op'd  her  heavy  eyes,  and  sought' 

the  light,  990 

But,  having  found  it,  sicken'dat  the  sight. 
And   olos'd   her  lids  at   last  in  eijdless 

night. 
Then  Juno,  grieving    that  she    should 

sustain 
A  death  so  ling'ring,  and  so  full  of  pain. 
Sent  Iris  down,  to  free  her  from  the  strife 
Of  laboring  nature,  and  dissolve  her  life. 
For  since  she  died,  not  doom'd  by  Heav'n's 

decree, 


Or  her  own  erime,  but  human  easuaXtjf 
And  rage  of  love,  that  plung'd  her  in 

despair. 
The    Sisters    had   not   out    the    topmost 

hair,  1000 

Which  Proserpine  and  they  can  only  know; 
Nor  made  her  sacred  to  the  shades  below. 
Downward  the  various  goddess  took  her 

flight, 
And   drew    a  thousand   colors  from  the 

light; 
Then  stood  above  the  dying  lover's  head, 
And  said:  **  I  thus  devote  thee  to  the  dead. 
This  offering  to  th'  infernal  gods  Ibear."' 
Thus  while  she  spoke,  she  cut  the  fatal 

hair: 
The  struggling  soul  was  loosed,  and  life 

dijMolv'a  in  air. 
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THE  ARGUMENT 

•^BSneas,  setting  sail  from  Afric,  is  driven  by  a 
storm  on  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  where  he  is  hos- 
pitably reoeiv'd  by  lus  friend  Aoeetes,  king 
of  part  of  the  island,  and  bom  of  Trojan 
parentage.  He  applies  himself  to  oelebrate 
the  memory  of  his  father  with  diyine  honors, 
and  accordingly  institutes  funeral  games, 
and  appoints  prizes  for  those  who  sbonld  con* 
qnerin  them.  While  the  ceremonies  were 
performing,  Juno  sends  Iris  to  persuade  the 
Trojan  women  to  bum  the  ships,  who,  upon 
her  instigation,  set  fire  to  them ;  winch 
burnt  four,  and  wonld  have  consumed  the 
rest,  had  not  Jupiter,  by  a  miraculous  shower, 
extinguished  it.  Upon  this,  MneaSf  by  the 
adrice  of  one  of  his  generals,  and  ji  vision  of 
his  father,  builds  a  city  for  the  women,  old 
men,  and  others,  who  were  either  unfit  for 
war,  or  weary  of  the  voyage,  and  sails  for 
Italy.  Venus  procures  of  Neptune  a  safe  voy- 
age for  him  and  all  his  men,  excepting  only 
his  pilot  Palinurus,  who  is  unfortunately  lost. 

Meaih'ime  the  Trojan  cuts  his  wat'ry  way, 
Fix'd  on  his  voyage,  thro'  the  curling  sea; 
Then,  casting    uick  his  eyes,  with  dire 


Sees  on  the  Punic  shore  the  mounting  blaze. 
The  cause  unknown;  yet  his  presaging^ 
mind  I 

The  fate  of  Dido  from  the  fire  divin'd ;    | 
He  knew  the  stormy  souls  of  womankind,  J 
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What  seoiet  springs  their  eager  passions 

move, 
How  capable  of  death  for  injnr'd  love. 
Dire  auguries  from  hence    the    Trojans 

draw;  lo 

Till  neither  fires  nor  shining  shores  they 

saw. 
Now  seas  and  skies  their  prospect  only 

bound; 
An  empty  space  above,  a   floating  field 

around. 
But  soon  the  heav'ns  with  shadows  were 

overspread; 
A  swelling  cloud  hung  hoy'ring  o'er  their 

head: 
Livid  it  look'd,  the  threat'ning  of  a  storm; 
Then  night  and  horror  ocean's  face  deform. 
The  pilot,  Palinurus,  cried  aloud: 
*'What    gusts     of     weather    from    that 

gathering  cloud 
My  thoughts  presage  !  Ere  yet  the  tempest 

roars,  ao 

Stand  to  your  tackle,  mates,  and  stretch 

your  oars; 
Contract  your  swelling  sails,  and  luff  to 

wind." 
The  frighted  crew  perform  the  task  assigned. 
Then,  to  his  fearless  chief:  "  Not  Heav'n,"  1 

said  he,  I 

**  Tho'  Jove  hunself  should  promise  Italy,  | 
Can  stem  the  torrent  of  this  ragging  sea.  J 
Mark  how  the  shifting  winds  from  west 

arise. 
And  what  collected  night  involves  the  skies  I 
Nor  can  our  shaken  vessels  live  at  sea. 
Much  less  against  the  tempest  force  their 

way.  30 

'T  is  fate  diverts  our  course,  and  fate  we 

must  obey. 
Not  far  from  hence,  if  I  observed  aright 
The  southing  of  the  stars,  and  polar  light, 
Sicilia  lies,  whose  hospitable  shores 
In  safety  we  may  reach  with  struggling 

oars." 
^neas  then  replied:  **  Too  sure  I  find 
We  strive  in  vain  against  the  seas  and  wind: 
Now  shift  your  sails;  what  place  can  please 

me  more 
Than  what  you  promise,  the  Sicilian  shore, 
Whose  hallow'd  earth  Anohises'  bones  con- 
tains, 40 
And  where  a   prince   of  Trojan   lineage 

reigns?" 
The  course  resolv'd,  before  the  western 

wind 


They  scud  amain,  and  make  the  port  ss- 
si^'d. 
Meantmie  Acestes,  from  a  lofty  stand, 
Beheld  the  fleet  descendmg  on  the  land; 
And,  not  unmindful  of  his  ancient  race, 
Down  from  the  cliff  he  ran  with  eager 


pace. 
And  held  the  hero  in  a  strict  embrace. 
Of  a  rough  Libyan  bear  the  spoils  he  wore, 
And  either  hand  a  pointed  jav'lin  bore.    $<> 
His  mother  was  a  dame  of  Dardan  blood; 
His  sire  Crinisus,  a  Sicilian  flood. 
He  welcomes  his  returning  friends  ashore 
With  plenteous  country  cates  and  homely 

store. 
Now,  when  the  following  mom  had  ehas'd 

away 
The  flyinff  stars,  and  light  restored  the  day, 
iEneas  called  the  Trojan  troops  around. 
And   thus   bespoke   them   from   a   rising 

ground: 
"  Offspring  of  heav'n,  divine  Dardanianrace! 
The  sun,  revolving  thro'  th'  ethereal  space, 
The  shining  circle  of  the  year  has  fiU'd,  61 
Since  first  this  isle  my  fatiier's  ashes  held: 
And  now  the  rising  day  renews  the  year; 
A  day  for  ever  sad,  for  ever  dear. 
This  would  I  celebrate  with  annual  games, 
With  gifts  on  altars  pil'd,  and  holy  fiunes, 
Tho'  mmish'd  to  Gfistulia's  barren  sands, 
Caught  on  the  Grecian  seas,  or  hostile  Uiids: 
But  since  this  happy  storm  our  fleet  has 

driv'n 
(Not,  as  I  deem,  without  the  will  of  HeaT*!!) 
Upon    these  fnendly  shores  and  floVry 

plains,  71 

Which  hide  Anchises  and  his  blest  remains, 
Let  us  with  joy  perform  his  honors  due, 
And  pray  for  prosp'rous  winds,  our  voyage 

to  renew; 
Pray,  that  in  towns  and  temples  of  our' 

own. 
The  name  of  great  Anchises   may  be 

known. 
And  yearly  games  may  spread  the  gods' 

renown. 
Our  sp6rts  Acestes,  of  the  Trojan  race, 
With  royal  gifts  ordain'd,  is  pleas'd  to  grace: 
Two  steers  on  ev'ry  ship  the  king  bestows; 
His  gods  and  ours  shall  share  your  equal 

vows.  8t 

Besides,  if,  nine  days  hence,  the  rosy  mom 
Shall  with  unclouded  light  the  skies  adorn, 
That  day  with  solenm  sporta  I  mean  to 

grace: 
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Light  galleys  on  the  seas  shall  run  a  wat'rj 
raoe; 

Some  shall  in  swiftness  for  the  goal  con- 
tend, 

And  others  try  the  twanging  bow  to  bend; 

The  strong,  with  iron  gaim&ts  arm'd,  shall 


Opposed  in  combat  on  the  yellow  sand. 
Let  all  be  present  at  the  games  prepar'd,9o 
And  joyful  yictors  wait  the  just  reward. 
But  now  assist  the  rites,  with  garlands 

crown'd." 
He  said,  and  first  his  brows  with  myrtle 

bound. 
Then  Helymus,  by  his  example  led. 
And  old  Acestes,  each  adom'd  his  head; 
Thus  young   Ascanius,   with   a   sprightly 

grace, 
His  temples  tied,  and  all  the  Trojan  race. 
JBneas  then  advano'd  amidst  the  train. 
By  thousands  followed  thro'  the  flow'ry 

plain. 
To  great  Anchises'  tomb;  which  when  he 

found,  loo 

He   poor'd  to  Bacchus,  on  the  hallow'd 

ground. 
Two  bowls  of  sparkling  wine,  of  milk  two 


And  two  (from  offer'd  bulls)  of  purple  gore. 
With  roses  then  the  sepulcher  he  strow'd. 
And  thus  his  father's  ghost  bespoke  aloud: 
"  Hail,  O  ye  holy  manes  I  hail  again,  * 
Paternal  ashes,  now  review'd  in  yain  I 
The  gods  permitted  not,  that  you,  with 

me. 
Should   reach   the    promised   shores  of 

Italy, 
Or  Tiber's  flood,  what  flood  soe'er  it 

be." 
Scarce  had  he  finish'd,  when,  with  speckled 

pride, 
A  serpent  from  the  tomb  began  to  glide; 
His  hugy  bulk  on  sev'n  high  volumes  roll'd; 
Blue  was  his  breadth  of  back,  but  streak'd 

with  scaly  gold: 
Thus  riding  on  his  curls,  he  seem'd  to  pass 
A  rolling  fire  along,  and  singe  the  grass. 
More  various  colors  thro'  his  body  run, 
Than  Iris  when  her  bow  imbibes  the  sun. 
Betwixt  the  rising  altars,  and  around. 
The  sacred  monster  shot  along  the  ground; 
With  harmless  play  amidst  the  bowls  he 

pass'd,  tai 

And  with  his  lolling  tongue  assay'd  the 

taste: 


Thus  fed  with  holy  food,  the  wondrous 

guest 
Within  the  hollow  tomb  retir'd  to  rest. 
The  {ttous  prince,  surprised   at  what   he 

view'd. 
The   fun'ral  honors  with   more  zeal  re* 

new'd. 
Doubtful  if  this  the  place's  genius  were, 
Or  guardian  of  his  mther's  sepulcher. 
Five    sheep,  according    to    tiie    rites,  he 

slew; 
As  many  swine,  and  steers  of  sable  hue;  130 
New  gen'rous  wine  he  from  the  goblets 

pour'd. 
And  cail'd  lus  father's  ghost,  from  hell 

restor'd. 
The  ^lad  attendants  in  long  order  come, 
Oflt'rmg    their    gifts    at    great   Anchises' 

tomb: 
Some  add  more  oxen;  some  divide  the' 

spoil; 
Some  place  the  chargers  on  the  grassy 

soil; 
Some  blow  the  fires,  and  offer'd  entrails 

broil. 
Now  came  the  day  desir'd.    The  skies 

were  bright 
With  ro^  luster  of  the  rising  light: 
The  bord'ring  people,  rous'd  by  sounding 

ftune  140 

Of  Trojan  feasts  and  great  Acestes'  name, 
The  crowded  shore  witii  acclamations  fiU, 
Part  to  behold,  and  part  to  prove  their 

skill. 
And  first  the  gifts  in  public  view  they 

place, 
Grreen  laurel  wreaths,  and  palm,  the  vic- 
tors' grace: 
Within  the  circle,  arms  and  tripods  lie,    ' 
Ingots  of    gold  and  sUver,  heap'd  on 

high, 
And  vests  embroider'd,  of  the  Tyrian 

dye. 
The  trumpet's  clangor  then  the  feast  pro- 

clauis, 
And  all  prepare  for  their  appointed  games. 
Four    galleys    tfrst,  which   equal   rowers 

bear,  151 

Advancing,  in  the  wat'ry  liste  appear. 
The   speedy  Dolphin,  that   outstrips   the 

wind, 
Bore  Mnestheus,  author  of  the  Memmian 

kind: 
Gyas  the  vast  Chimsra's  bulk  oommands, 
Vrhioh  rising,  like  a  towering  city  stands; 
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Three  TrojanB  tug  at  ev'rj  lab'ring  oar; 
Three  banks  in  three  degrees  the  sailors 

bore; 
Beneath  their  sturdy  strokes  the  billows 

roar. 

Sergesthns,  who  began  the  Sergian  race, 
In  the    great  Centaur  took  the  leading 

place;  i6i 

Cloanthus  on  the  seargreen  Sejlla  stood. 
From  whom  Cluentius  draws  his  Trojan 

blood. 
Far    in    the    sea,  against  the  foaming 

shore. 
There  stands  a  rock:   the  raging  billows 

roar 
Above  his  head  in  storms;  but,  when  'tis 

clear, 
Uncurl  their  ridgy  backs,  and  at  his  foot 

appear. 
In  peace  below  the  gentle  waters  run; 
The  cormorants  above  lie  basking  in  the 

sun. 
On  this  the  hero  fix'd  an  oak  in  sight,      170 
The  mark  to  guide  the  mariners  aright. 
To  bear  with  this,  the  seamen  stretch  their 

oars; 
Then  round  the  rock  they  steer,  and  seek 

the  former  shores. 
The  lots  decide  their  place.  Above  the  rest, 
Each  leader  shining  in  his  Tyrian  vest; 
The  common  crew  with  wreaths  of  poplar 

boughs 
Their    temples    crown,    and    shade    their 

sweaty  brows: 
Besmear'd  with  oil,  their  naked  shoulders 

shine. 
All  take  their  seats,  and  wait  the  sounding 

sign: 
They  gripe  their  oars;  and  ev'ry  panting 

breast  xSo 

Is  rais'd  by  turns  with  hope,  by  turns  with 

fear  depress'd. 
The  chmgor  of  the  trumpet  gives  the  sign; 
At  once  Siey  start,  advancing  in  a  line: 
With  shouts  the  sailors  rend  the  starry  ^ 

skies; 
Lash'd  with  their  oars,  the  smoky  billows 

rise; 
Sparkles  the  briny  main,  and  the  vex'd 

ocean  fries. 
Exact  in  time, with  equal  strokes  they  row: 
At  once  the  brushing  oars  and  brazen 

prow 
Dash  up  the  sandy  waves,  and  ope  the 

depths  below. 


1 


Not  fiery  coursers,  in  a  chariot  race,         190 
Invade  the  field  with  half  so  swift  a  pace; 
Not  the  fierce  driver  with  more  fury 

lends 
The  sounding  lash,  and,  ere  the  stroke 

descends. 
Low  to  the  wheels  his  pliant  body  bends. . 
The  partial  crowd  their  hopes  and  fears 

divide. 
And  aid  with  eager  shouts  the  favor'd  side. 
Cries,  murmurs,  clamors,  with  a   mixing 

sound. 
From  woods  to  woods,  from  hills  to  hills 

rebound. 
Amidst  the  loud  applauses  of  the  shore, 
Gyas    outstripped    the    rest,    and    sprung 

before:  200 

Cloanthus,    better    manned,  pursued    him 

fast, 
But   his    o'eivmasted   galley  check'd  his 

haste. 
The  Centaur  and  the  Dolphin  brush  the 

brine 
With  equal  oars,  advancing  in  a  line; 
And  now   the  mighty  Centaur  seems  to 

lead. 
And  now  the  speedy  Dolphin  gets  ahead; 
Now  board  to  board  the  rival  vessels  row, 
The    billows    lave  the  skies,   and    ocean 

groans  below. 
They  reach'd  the  mark.    Proud  Gyas  and 

his  train 
In  triumph  rode,  the  victors  of  the  main;  sio 
But,  steering  round,  he  charg'd  his  pilot 

stand 
More  close  to  shore,  and  skim  along  the 

sand  — 
<<Let  others    bear  to    seal"    Mencetes 

heard; 
But    secret    shelves    too  cautiously  he 

fear'd. 
And,  fearing,  sought  the  deep;  and  still 

aloof  he  steer'd. 
With  louder  cries  the  captain  call'd  again: 
''Bear  to  the  rocky  shore,  and  shun  the 


He  spoke,  and,  speaking,  at  his  stem  he 

saw 
The    bold    Cloanthus  near   the  shelvings 

draw. 
Betwixt  the    mark    and    him  the  Scylla 

stood,  320 

And  in  a  closer  compass  plow'd  the  flood. 
He  pass'd  the  mark;  aul,  wheeling,  got 
before: 
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Gyas  blasphem'd  the  gods,  devoutly  swore, 
Cried  out  for  anger,  uid  his  hair  he  tore. 
Mindless  of  others'  lives  (1k>  high  was  grown 
His  rising  rage)  and  careless  of  his  own, 
The  trembling  dotard  to  the  deck  he  drew; 
Then  hoisted  up,  and  overboard  he  threw: 
This  done,  he  seiz'd  the  helm;  his  fellows 

cheer'd, 
Tum'd  short  upon  the  shelfs,  and  madly 

steer'd.  230 

Hardl J  his  head  the  plunging  pilot  rears, 

Clogg'd  with  his  clothes,  and  cumber'd  with 

his  years: 
Now  dropping  wet,  he  climbs  the  cliff  with 

pain. 
The  crowd,  that  saw  him  fall  and  float  again. 
Shout  from  the  distant  shore;  and  loudly 

laueh'd, 
To  see  his  heaving  breast  disgorge  the 

briny  draught. 
The  following  Centaur,  and  the  Dolphin's 

crew. 
Their  vanished  hopes  of  victorv  renew; 
While  Gyas  lags,  they  kindle  m  the  race, 
To  reach  the  mark.    Sergesthus  takes  the 

place;  240 

Mnestheus  pursues;  and,  while  around  they 

wind. 
Comes  up,  not  half  his  galley's  length  be- 
hind; 
Then,  on  the  deck,  amidst  his  mates  ap- 

pear'd. 
And    thus   their    drooping    courages    he 

cheer'd: 
'  My  friends,  and  Hector's  followers  here- 
tofore, 
Exert  your  vigor;  tug  the  lab'ring  oar; 
Stretch  to  your  strokes,  my  still  unconquer'd 

crew. 
Whom  from  the  flaming  walls  of  Troy  I 

drew. 
[n  this,  our  common  int'rest,  let  me  flnd 
rhat  stren^h  of  hand,  that  courage  of  the 

mind,  250  I 

is  when  yon  stemm'd  the  strong  Malean 

floods 
bid  o'er  the  Syrtes'  broken  billows  row'd. 
'.  seek  not  now  the  foremost  palm  to  gain;  ^ 
Pho'  yet  —  but,  ah  t  that  haughty  wuh  is  I 

vain  I  I 

^t  those  enjoy  it  whom  the  gods  ordain.  J 
int  to  be  last,  the  lags  of  all  the  race  I  —     | 
ledeem  yourselves  and  me  from  that  dis-  j 

grace."  I 

^ow,  one  and  all,  they  tug  amain;  they  row  . 


At  the  full  stretch,  and  shake  the  brazen 

prow. 
The  sea  beneath  'em  sinks;  their  lab'ring 

sides  260 

Are  swell'd,  and  sweat  runs  gpitt'ring  down 

in  tides. 
Chance  aids  their  daring  with  unhop'd  suc- 
cess: 
Sergesthus,  eager  with  his  beak  to  press 
Betwixt  the  rival  galley  and  the  rock, 
Shuts  up  th'  unwi^dy  Centaur  in  the  lock. 
The  vessel  struck;  and,  with  the  dreadful 

shock. 
Her  oars  she  shiver'd,  and  her  head  she 

broke. 
The  trembling  rowers  from  their  banks 

arise, 
And,  anxious  for  themselves,  renounce  the 

prize. 
With  iron  poles  they    heave  her  off  the 

shores,  270 

And  gather  from  the  sea  their  floating  oars. 
The  crew  of  Mnestheus,  with  elated  minds, 
Urge  their  success,  and  call  the  willing 

winds; 
Then  ply  their  oars,  and  cut  their  liquid  way 
In  larger  compass  on  the  roomy  sea. 
As,  when  the  dove  her  rocky  hold  forsakes, 
Rous'd  in  a  fright,  her  sounding  wings  she 

shakes; 
The  cavern  rings  with  clatt'ring;  out  she 

flies. 
And  leaves  her  callow  care,  and  cleaves 

the  skies: 
At  flrst  she   flutters;  but  at  length   she 

springs  aSo 

To  smoother  flight,  and  shoots  upon  her 

wings: 
So  Mnestheus  in  the  Dolphin  cuts  the  sea; 
And,  flying  with  a  force,  that  force  assists 

his  way. 
Sergesthus  in  the  Centaur  soon  he  pass'd, 
Wedg'd  in  the  rocky  shoals,  and  sticking 

fast. 
In  vain  the  victor  he  with  cries  implores. 
And  practices  to  row  with  shatter'd  oars. 
Then  Mnestheus  bears  with  Gyas,  and  out- 
flies:  288 
The  ship,  without  a  pilot,  yields  the  prize. 
Un vanquish 'd  Scylla  now  alone  remains; 
Her  he  pursues,  and  all  his  vigor  strains. 
Shouts  nrom  the  fav'ring  multitude  arise;  ^ 
Applauding  Echo  to  the  shouts  replies;     I 
Shouts,  wishes,  and  applause  run  rattling  [ 

thro'  the  skies.  J 
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These    clamors  with  disdain    the    Scylla 

heard, 
Much  gmdg'd  the  praise,  but  more  the 

robb'd  reward: 
Resolv'd  to  hold  their  own,  they  mend  their 

pace, 
All  obstinate  to  die,  or  gain  the  race. 
Rais'd  with  success,  the  Dolphin  swiftly 

ran; 
For  they  can  conquer,  who  believe  they 

can.  300 

Both  urge   their  oars,   and   fortune   both 

supplies, 
And    botii  perhaps  had  shar'd  an  equal 

prize; 
When    to    the  seas  Cloanthus  holds    his 

hands. 
And  succor  from  the  wat'ry   pow'rs  de- 
mands: 
'*  Gods  of  the  liquid  realms,  on  which  I 

row  ! 
If,   giv'n  by  you,  the   laurel   bind  my 

brow. 
Assist  to  nmke  me  guilty  of  my  vow  I 
A  snow-white  bull  shall  on  your  shore  be 

slain; 
His  offered  entrails  cast  into  the  main, 
And    ruddy    wine,  from    golden    goblets 

thrown,  3  ro 

Your  grateful  g^ft  and   my  return  shall 

own." 
The  choir  of  nymphs,  and  Phorcus,  from 

below, 
With  virgin  Fanopea,  heard  his  vow; 
And  old  Portunus,  with  his  breadth  of  hand, 
Fush'd  on,  and  sped  the  galley  to  the  land. 
Swift  as  a  shaft,  or  winged  wind,  she  flies. 
And,  darting  to  the  port,  obtains  the  prize. 
The    herald    summons    all,    and    then 

proclaims 
Cloanthus  conqu'ror  of  the  naval  games. 
The  prince  with  laurel  crowns  the  victor's 

head,  320 

And  three  fat  steers  are  to  his  vessel  led, 
The   ship's   reward;    with   gen'rous    wine 

beside. 
And  sums  of  silver,  which  the  crew  divide. 
The  leaders  are   distinguish'd    from    the 

rest; 
The  victor  honor'd  with  a  nobler  vest, 
Where  gold    and  purple  strive  in  equal 

rows, 
And  needlework  its  happy  cost  bestows. 
There   Ganymede  is  wrought  with  living 

art, 


Chasing  thro'   Ida's  groves  the  trembling 

hart:  339 

Breathless  he  seetns,  yet  eager  to  pursue; 
When  from  aloft  descends,  in  open  view. 
The  bird  of  Jove,  and,  sousing  on  his  prey. 
With  crooked  talons  bears  the  boy  away. 
In  vain,  with  lifted  hands  and  gasing' 

eyes. 
His  guards  behold  him  soaring  thro'  the 

skies. 
And  dogs  pursue  his  flight  with  imitated 

cries. 
Mnestheus    the  second  victor    was  de- 

ckr'd; 
And,  summon'd  there,  the  second  prize  he 

shar'd. 
A  coat  of  mail,  which  brave  Demoleus' 

bore. 
More  brave  .^Sneas  from  his  shoulders 

tore,  340 

In  single  eombat  on  the  Trojan  shore: 
This  was  ordain'd  for  Mnestheus  to  possess; 
In  war  for  his  defense,  for  ornament  in 

peace. 
Rich  was  the  gift,  and  glorious  to  behold. 
But  yet  so  pond'rous  with  its  plates  of  gold, 
That  scarce  two  servants  could  the  weight 

sustain; 
Yet,    loaded  thus,   Demoleiis    o'er  the 

plain 
Pursued  and  lightly  seiz'd   the  Trojan 

train. 

The  third,  succeeding  to  the  last  reward. 
Two  goodly  bowls  of  massy  silver  shar'd,  350 
With  figures  prominent,  and  richly  wrought, 
And    two    brass   caldrons    from    Dodona 

brought. 
Thus  all,  rewarded  by  the  hero's  hands, 
Their  conqu'ring  temples  bound  with  purple 

bands; 
And  now  Sergesthus,  clearing  from  the 

rock. 
Brought  back  his  galley  shatter'd  with  the 

shock. 
Forlorn  she  look'd,  without  an  aiding  oar, 
And,  houted  by  the  vulgar,  made  to  shore: 
As  when  a  snake,  surpris'd  upon  the  road. 
Is  crush'd  athwart  her  body  by  the  load  360 
Of  heavy  wheels;  or  with  a  mortal  wound 
Her    belly  bruis'd,  and  trodden    to    the 

ground: 
In  vain,  with  loosen'd  curls,  she  crawls 

along; 
Yet,    fierce    above,    she    brandishes    her 

tongue; 
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Glares  with  her  eyes,  and  bristles  with  her 
soales; 

Baty  groveling  in  the  dnst,  her  parts  un- 
soimd  Sie  trails: 

So  slowly  to  the  port  the  Centanr  tends. 

But,  wlukt  she  wants  in  oars,  with  sails 
amends. 

Yet,  for  his  galley  say'd,  the  erateful  prince 

Is  pleas'd  th'  unhappy  chief  to  recom- 
pense. 370 

Pholoe,  the  Cretan  slave,  rewards  his  care. 

Beauteous  herself,  with  lovely  twins  as  fair. 
From  thence  his  way  the  Trojan  hero  bent 

Into  the  neighb'ring  plain,  wiUi  mountains 
pent. 

Whose  sides  were  shaded  with  surrounding 
wood. 

Full  in  the  midst  of  this  fetir  valley  stood 

A  native  theater,  which,  rising  slow 

By  just  degrees,  o'erlook'd  the  ground  be- 
low. 378 

High  on  a  sylvan  throne  the  leader  sate; 

A  num'rous  train  attend  in  solemn  state. 

Here  those  that  in  the  rapid  course  delight, 

Desire  of  honor  and  the  prize  invite. 

The  rival  runners  without  order  stand; 

The  Trojans  mix'd  with  the  Sicilian  band. 

First  Nisus,  with  Euryahis,  appears; 

Euryalus  a  boy  of  blooming  years, 

With  sprightly  grace  and  equal  beauty 
crown'd; 

Nisus,  for  friendship  to  the  youth  renown'd. 

Diores  next,  of  Priam's  royal  race, 

Then  Salius,  join'd  with  ratron,  took  their 
place;  390 

Sut  Patron  in  Arcadia  had  his  birth, 
td  Salius  his  from  Acamanian  earth;) 
Then  two  Sicilian  youths  —  the  names  of 

these. 
Swift  Helymus,  and  lovely  Panopes: 
Both  jolly  huntsmen,  both  in  forests  bred. 
And  owmng  old  Acestes  for  their  head; 
With  sev'ral  others  of  ifipaobler  name, 
Whom  time  has  not  delivered  o'er  to  fame. 
To  these  the  hero  thus  his  thoughts  ez- 
nlain'd. 
In  words  which  gen'ral  approbation  gain'd: 
**  One  common  hirgess  is  for  all  design'd,  401 
(The  vanquish'd  and  the  victor  shall  be 

join'd,) 
Two  darts  of  polish'd  steel  and  Gnosian 

wood, 
A  silver^tudded  ax,  alike  bestow'd. 
The  foremost  three  have  olive  wreaths  de- 
creed: 


The  first  of  these  obtains  a  stately  steed, 
Adom'd  with  trappings;  and  the  next  in 

fame. 
The  quiver  of  an  Amazonian  dame, 
With  f eather'd  Thracian  arrows  well  sup- ' 

plied: 
A  ffolden  belt  shall  gird  his  manly  side,  410 
Which  with  a  sparUing  diamond  shall  be 

tied. 

The  third  this  Grecian  helmet  shall  con- 
tent." 
He  said.  To  their  appointed  base  they  went; 
With  beating  hearts  th'  expected  sign  re- 
ceive. 
And,  starting  all  at  once,  the  barrier  leave. 
Spread  out,  as  on  the  winged  winds,  they 

flew. 
And  seiz'd  the  distant  goal  with  greedy  view. 
Shot  from  the  crowd,  swift  Nisus  all  o'er- 

pass'd; 
Nor  storms,  nor  thunder,  equal  half  his 

haste. 
The  next,  but,  tho'  the  next,  yet  far  dia- 

join'd,  4M 

Came  Salius,  and  Euryalus  behind; 
Then  Helymus,  whom  young  Diores  plied, 
Step  after  step,  and  almost  side  by  side, 
His  shoulders  pressing;  and,  in  longer  space. 
Had  won,  or  left  at  least  a  dubious  race. 
Now,  spent,  the  goal  they  almost  reach 

at  last. 
When  eager  Nisus,  hapless  in  his  haste, 
Slipp'd  first,  and,  slipping,  fell  upon  the 

plain, 
Soak'd  with  the  blood  of  oxen  newly  slain. 
The  careless  victor  had  not  mark'd  his 

way;  430 

But,  treading  where  the  treach'rous  puddle 

lay, 
His  heels  flew  up;  and  on  the  grassy  floor 
He  fell,  besmear'd  with  filth  and  holy  gore. 
Not  mindless  then,  Euryalus,  of  thee. 
Nor  of  the  sacred  bonds  of  amity. 
He  strove  th'  immediate  rival's  hope  to 

cross. 
And  caught  the  foot  of  Salius  as  he  rose. 
So  Salius  lay  extended  on  the  plain; 
Euryalus  springs  out,  the  prize  to  gain. 
And  leaves  the  crowd:    applauding  peals 

attend  440 

The  victor  to  the  goal,  who  vanquish'd  by 

his  friend. 
Next  Helymus;  and  then  Diores  came. 
By  two    misfortunes  made  the    third  in 

fame. 
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But  Saliua  enters,  and,  exclaiming  loud 
For  justice,  deafens  and  disturbs  the  crowd ; 
Urges  his  cause  may  in  the  court  be  heard; 
And  pleads  the  prize  is  wrongfully  con- 
ferred. 
But  favor  for  Euryalus  appears; 
His  blooming  beauty,  with  his  tender  tears, 
Had  brib'd  the  judges  for  the  promised 

prize.  450 

Besides,  Diores  fills  the  court  with  cries. 
Who  yainly  reaches  at  the  last  reward. 
If  the  first  palm  on  Salius  be  conf  err'd. 
Then  thus  the  prince:  "Let  no  disputes 

arise: 
Where  fortune  plac'd  it,  I  award  the  prize. 
But  fortune's  errors  give  me  leave  to  mend. 
At  least  to  pity  my  deserving  friend." 
He  said,  and,  from  among  the  spoils,  he 

draws 
(Pond'rous  with  shaggy  mane  and  golden 

paws) 
A  lion's  hide:  to  Salius  this  he  gives.       460 
Nisus  with  envy  sees  the  gift,  and  grieves. 
'^If  such  rewards  to  vanquish'd  men  are 

due," 
He  said,  "  and  falling  is  to  rise  by  you. 
What  prize  may  Nisus  from  your  bounty 

claim, 
Who  merited  the  first  rewards  and  fame  ? 
In  falling,  both  an  equal  fortune  tried; 
Would  fortune  for  my  fall  so  well  provide  I " 
With  this  he  pointed  to  his  face,  and  show'd 
His  hands  and  all  his  habit  smear'd  with 

blood. 
Th'  indulgent  &,ther  of  the  people  smil'd,  470 
And  cans  d  to  be  produced  an  ample  shield, 
Of  wondrous  art,  by  Didymaon  wrought, 
Long  since  from  Neptune's  bars  in  triumph 

brought. 
This  giv'n  to  Nisus,  he  divides  the  rest. 
And  equal  justice  in  his  gifts  ezpress'd. 
The  race  thus  ended,  and  rewards  be- 

stow'd. 
Once  more  the  prince  bespeaks  th'  attentive 

crowd: 
^  If  there  be  here  whose  dauntless  courage 

dare 
In    gauntlet-fight,  with   limbs  and    body 

bare, 
His  opposite  sustain  in  open  view,  480 

Stand  forth  the  champion,  and  the  games 

renew. 
Two  prizes  I  propose,  and  thus  divide: 
A  bull  with  gilded  horns,  and  fillets  tied, 
Shall  be  the  portion  of  the  oonqu'nng  chief; 


A  sword  and  helm  shaU  cheer  the  loser'i 

grief." 
Then  haughty  Dares  in  the  lists  appean; 
Stalking  he  strides,  his  head  erected  bean : 
His  nervous  arms  the   weighty  gaunUet 

wield, 
And  loud  applauses  echo  thro'  the  field. 
Dares  alone  m  combat  us'd  to  stand         490 
The  match  of  mighty  Paris,  hand  to  hand; 
The  same,  at  Hector's  fun'rals,  undertook 
Gigantic  Butes,  of  th'  Amycian  stock. 
And,  by  the  stroke  of  his  resistless  hand, 
Stretch'd  the  vast  bulk  upon  the   yellow 

sand. 
Such  Dares  was;  and  such  he  strode  along, 
And    drew    the    wonder    of    the    gazing 

throng. 
His  brawny  back  and  ample  breast  he' 

shows; 
His  lifted    arms  around    his  head  he 

throws. 
And  deals  in  whistling  air  his   empty 

blows.  500^ 

His  match  is  sought;  but,  thro'  the  trem- 
bling band. 
Not  one  dares  answer  to  the  proud  demand. 
Presuming  of  his  force,  with  sparkling  eyes 
Already  he  devours  the  promis'd  prize.  " 
He  claims  the  bull  with  awless  insolence, 
And  having  seiz'd  his  horns,  accosts  the 

prince: 
"If  none  my  matchless  valor  dares  op- 
pose. 
How  long  shall  Dares  wait  his  dastard 

foes  ? 
Permit  me,  chief,  permit  without  delay, 
To  lead  this  uncontended  gift  away."      510 
The  crowd  assents,  and  with  redoubled 

cries 
For  the  proud  challenger  demands  the  prize. 

Acestes,  fir'd  with  just  disdain,  to  see 
The  palm  usurp'd  without  a  victory, 
Reproach'd  Entellus  thus,  who  sate  beside, 
And  heard  and  saw,  unmov'd,  the  Trojan's 

pride: 
"  Once,  but  in  vain,  a  champion  of  renown, 
So  tamely  can  you  bear  the  ravish'd  crown, 
A  prize  in  triumph  borne  before  your  sight, 
And  shun,   for  fear,   the   danger  of  the 

fight  ?  5*> 

Where  is  our  Eryz  now,  the  boasted  name, 
The  god  who  taught  your  thund'ring  arm 

the  game  ? 
Where  now  your  baffled  honor?   Wheie 

the  spoil 
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That  fill'd  your  house,  and  fame  that  flU'd 

onrule?" 
Elntelliis,  thm:  **  My  soid  is  still  the  same, 
UnmoT'd  with  fear,  and  mov'd  with  mar- 
tial fame; 
Bat  my  chill  hlood  is  curdled  in  my  yeins, 
And  scarce  the  shadow  of  a  man  remains. 
O  could  I  turn  to  that  fair  prime  again, 
That  prime  of  which  this  hoaster  is  so 

vain,  530 

The  hrave,  who  this  deorepid  age  defies, 
Should  feel  my  force,  without  uie  promis'd 

prize." 
He  said ;  and,  rising  at  the  word,  he  threw 
Two    ponderous   gauntlets  down  in   open 

view; 
Gauntlets  which   Eryx  wont  in  fight  to 

wield, 
And  sheathe  his  hands  with  in  the  listed 

field. 
With  fear  and  wonder  seiz'd,  the  crowd 

heholds 
The  gloves  of  death,  with  sev'n  distin- 

guish'd  folds 
Of  tough  bull  hides;  the  space  within  is 

spread 
With  iron,  or  with  loads  of  heavy  lead:  540 
Dares  himself  was  daunted  at  the  sight, 
Renounc'd  his  challenge,  and  refused  to 

fight. 
AatonishM  at  their  weight,  the  hero  stands, 
And  pois'd  the  ponderous  engines  in  his 

hands. 
"What  had  your  wonder,"  said  Entel-^ 

lus,  "  been, 
Had  you  the  gauntlets  of  Alcides  seen. 
Or  yiew'd  the  stem  debate  on  this  un- 
happy green  I 
These  which  I  bear  your  brother  Eryx 

bore. 
Still    mark'd    with    batter'd    brains    and 

mingled  gore. 
With  these  he  long  sustained  th'  Herculean 

arm;  550 

And  these  I  wielded  while  my  blood  was 

vrarm, 
This  languished  frame  while  better  spirits 

Ere  age  unstrung  my  nerves,  or  time  o'er^ 

snow'd  my  hoad. 
But  if  the  challenger  these  arms  refuse. 
And  cannot  wield  their  weight,  or  dare  not 

use; 
If  great  ^neas  and  Acestes  join 
In  his  request,  these  gauntlets  I  resign; 


Let  us  with  equal  arms  perform  the  fight, 
And  let  him  leave  to  fear,  since  I  resign 

my  right." 
This  said,  Entellus  for  the  strife  pre- 
pares; 560 
Stripp'd    of    his    quilted    coat,   his    body 

bares; 
Compos'd  of  mighty  bones  and  brawn  he 

stands, 
A  goodly  tow'ring  object  on  the  sands. 
Then  just  Mmess  equal  arms  supplied. 
Which  round  their  shoulders  to  their  wrists 

they  tied. 
Both  on  the  tiptoe  stand,  at  full  extent. 
Their  arms  aloft,  their  bodies  inly  bent; 
Their  heads  from  aiming  blows  they  bear 

afar; 
With  clashing  gauntlets  then  provoke  the 

war. 
One  on  his  youth  and  pliant   limbs  re- 
lies; 570 
One  on  his  sinews  and  his  giant  size. 
The  last  is  stiff  with  age,  his  motion 

slow; 
He  heaves  for  breath,  he   staggers  to 

and  fro. 
And  clouds  of  issuing  smoke  his  nostrils 

loudly  blow. 
Yet    equal    in   success,  they  ward,  they 

strike; 
Their  ways  are  diff'rent,  but   their   art 

alike. 
Before,    behind,    the    blows    are    dealt; 

around 
Their  hollow  sides   the  rattling  thumps 

resound. 
A  storm  of  strokes,  well  meant,  with  fury 


And  errs  about  their  temples,  ears,  and 

eyes,  580 

Nor   always   errs;   for   oft   the   gauntlet 

draws 
A  sweeping    stroke   along   the  crackling 

jaws. 
Heavy    vrith    age,    Entellus    stands    his 

ffround. 
But   with    his  warping   body  wards   the 

wound. 
His   hand   and  watchful   eye  keep  even 

pace; 
While    Dares    traverses    and    shifts    his 

place. 
And,  like  a  captain  who  beleaguers  round 
Some    stronff-built    castle    on    a    rising 

ground, 
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Views  all  th'  approaches  with  ohserying  ^ 

eyes: 
This  and  that  other  part   in  yain  he 

tries,  590 

And  more  on  industry  than  force  relies.  ^ 
With   bands  on  high,  Entelliis  threats^ 

the  foe; 
But  Dares  watched  the  motion  from  be- 
low, 
And  slipp'd  aside,  and  shwm'd  the  long 

oescending  blow. 
Entellns  wastes  his  forces  on  the  wind, 
And,  thus  deladed  of  the  stroke  desien'd, 
Headlonff  and  heavy  fell;  his  ample  breast 
And  weighty  liml^   his   ancient    mother 

press'd. 
80  falls  a  hollow  pine,  that  long  had  stood 
On  Ida's  height,  or  Erj^nanthus'  wood,  600 
Tom  from  the  roots.   The  differing  nations 

rise. 
And  shouts  and  mingled  murmurs  rend 

the  skies. 
Acestes  runs  with  eager  haste,  to  raise 
The  fall'n  companion  of  his  youthful  days. 
Dauntless  he  rose,  and  to  the  flght  re- 

tum'd; 
With  shame  his  glowing  cheeks,  his  eyes 

with  fury  bum'd. 
Disdain  and  conscious  virtue  fir'd  his  breast, 
And   with    redoubled    force    his    foe    he 

press'd. 
He  lays  on  load  with  either  hand,  amain, 
And  headlong  drives  the  Trojan  o'er  the 

plain;  610 

Nor  stops,  nor  stays;  nor  rest  nor  breath 

allows; 
But  storms  of  strokes  descend  about  his 

brows, 
A  rattling  tempest,  and  a  hail  of  blows.  ^ 
But  now  the  prinee,  who  saw  the  wild^ 

increase 
Of  wounds,  commands  the  combatants 

to  cease, 
And  bounds  Entellus'  wrath,  and  bids 

the  peace. 
First  to  the  Trojan,  spent  with  toU,  he 

came. 
And  sooth'd  his  sorrow  for  the  suffer'd 

shame. 
"  What  fury  seiz'd  my  friend  ?  The  gods," 

said  he, 
«  To  him  propitious,  and  averse  to  thee,  630 
Have  g^v^  his  arm  superior  force  to  thine. 
T  is  madness  to  contend  with   strength 

divine." 


The  gauntlet  fight  thus  ended,  from  the 

shore 
His  faithful  friends  unhappy  Dares  bore: 
His  mouth  and  nostrils  ponr'd  a  purple 

flood. 
And  pounded  teeth  came  rushing  with  his 

blood. 
Faintly    he    stagger'd    thro'    the    hissing 

throng, 
And  hung  ms  head,  and  trail'd  his  1^ 

along. 
The  sword  and  casque  are  carried  by  his 

train;  629 

But  with  his  foe  the  palm  and  ox  remain. 

The  champion,  then,  before  iBneas  came, 
Proud  of   his  prize,  but  prouder  of  his 

fame: 
"O    goddess-bom,    and    you,    Dardanian 

host, 
Mark    with    attention,    and    forgive    mj 

boast; 
Learn  what  I  was,  by  what  remains;  and 

know 
From  what  impending  fate  you  saVd  mj 

foe." 
Sternly  he  spoke,  and  then  confronts  the' 

bull; 
And,  on  his  ample  forehead  aiming  full. 
The  deadly  stroke^  descending,  pierc'd 

the  skull. 
Down  drops  the  beast,  nor  needs  a  secoud 

wound,  640 

But  sprawls  in  pangs  of  death,  and  spurns 

the  ground. 
Then,  thus:  <<  In  Dares'  stead  I  offer  this. 
Eryx,  accept  a  nobler  sacrifice; 
Take  the  last  gift  my  wither'd  anna  can 

yield: 
Thy  gauntlets  I  resign,  and  here  renounce 

the  field." 
This  done,  iBneas  orders,  for  the  dose, 
The  strife  of  archers  with  contending  bows. 
The  mast  Sergesthus'  shatter'd  galley  bore 
With  his  own  hands  he  raises  on  the  shore. 
A  flutt'ring  dove  upon  the  top  they  tie,  650 
The  living  mark  at  which  their  arrows  flj. 
The  rival  archers  in  a  line  advance, 
Their  turn  of  shooting  to  receive  from 

chance. 
A  helmet  holds  their  names;  the  lots  are 

drawn: 
On  the  first  scroll  was  read  Hippooocin. 
The  people  shout.   Upon  the  next  was  found 
Young  Mnestheus,  late  with  naval  honors 

crown'd. 
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The  thud  contained  £urytion'8  noble  name, 
Thy  brother,  Pandams,  and  next  m  fame, 
Whom  Pallas  urg'd   the  treaty  to  oon^ 

found,  660 

And  send  among  the  Greeks  a  feather'd 

wound. 
Aoestea  in  the  bottom  last  remain'd, 
Whom  not  his  age  from  youthful  sports 

restrain'd. 
Soon  all  with  vigor  bend  their  trusty  bows, 
And  from  the  quiver  each  his  arrow  chose. 
Uippoeodn's  was  the  first:  with  forceful 

sway 
It  flew,  and,  whizzing,  cut  the  liquid  way. 
Fix'd  in  the  msat  the  feather  d  weapon 

stands: 
The  fearful  pigeon  flutters  in  her  bands. 
And  the  tree  trembled,  and  the  shouting 

cries  670 

Of  the  pleas'd  people  rend  the  vaulted  skies. 
Then  Mnestheus  to  the  head  his  arrow 

drove, 
With  lifted  eves,  and  took  his  aim  above, 
But  made  a  glancing  shot,  and  miss'd  the 

dove; 

Tet  miss'd  so  narrow,  that  he  cut  the  cord 
Which  fastened  by  the  foot  the  flitting  bird. 
The  captive  thus  released,  away  she  flies, 
And  beats  with  clapping  wings  the  yielding 

skies. 
His  bow  already  bent,  Eurytion  stood;    679 
And,  having  first  invpk'd  his  brother  god. 
His  winged  shaft  with  eager  haste  he  sped. 
The  fatal  message  reach'd  her  as  she  fled: 
She  leaves  her  life  aloft;  she  strikes  the 

ground, 
And  renders  back  the  weapon  in  the  wound. 
Acestes,  grudging  at  his  lot,  remains. 
Without  a  prize  to  gratify  his  pains. 
Yet,  shooting  upw^^,  sends  his  shaft,  to 

show 
An  archer's  art,  and  boast  his  twanging  bow. 
The  feather'd  arrow  ffave  a  dire  portent. 
And  latter  augurs  judge  from  this  event  690 
Chaf 'd  by  the  speed,  it  fir'd;  and,  as  it  flew, 
A  trail  of  following  flames  ascending  drew: 
Kindling  they  mount,  and  mark  the  shiny ") 

way;  I 

Across  the  skies  as  falling  meteors  play,  | 
And  vanish  into  wind,  or  in  a  blaze  decay,  j 
The  Trojans  and  Sicilians  wildly  stare, 
And,  trembling,  turn   their  wonder  into 

pray'r. 
The  Dardan  prince  put  on  a  smiling  face, 
And  strain'd  Acestes  with  a  close  embrace; 


Then,  hon'ring  him  with  gifts  above  the 

rest,  700 

Tum'd  the  bad  omen,  nor  his  fears  con- 

fess'd. 
**  The  gods,"  said  he,  '*  this  miracle  have 

wrought. 
And  order'd  you  the  prize  without  the  lot. 
Accept  this  goblet,  rough  with  figur'd  gold. 
Which  Thracian  Cisseus  gave  my  sire  of 

old: 
This  pledge  of  ancient  amity  receive. 
Which  to  my  second  sire  I  justly  give." 
He  said,  and,  with  the  trumpets'  cheerful 

sound, 
Proclaim'd  him    victor,   and   with  laurel 

crown'd. 
Nor  good  Eurvtion  envied  him  the  prize,  710 
Tho'  he  transfix'd  the  pigeon  in  the  skies. 
Who  cut  the  line,  with  second  gifts  was 

grac'd; 
The  third  was  his  whose  arrow  pierc'd  the 

mast. 
The  chief,  before  the  games  were  wholly 

done, 
Call'd  Periphantes,  tutor  to  his  son. 
And  whisper'd  thus:  "  With  speed  Ascanius 

find; 
And,  if  his  childish  troop  be  ready  join'd. 
On  horseback  let  him  grace  his  grandsire's 

day. 
And  lead  his  equals  arm'd  in  just  array." 
He  said;  and,  calling  out,  the  cirque   he 

clears.  720 

The  crowd  withdrawn,  an  open  plain  ap- 
pears. 
And  now  the  noble  youths,  of  form  divine, ") 
Advance  before  their  fathers,  in  a  line:     I 
The  riders  grace  the  steeds;  the  steeds  | 

with  glory  shine.  J 

Thus  marching  on  in  military  pride, 
Shouts  of  applause  resound  from  side  to 

side. 
Their  casques  adorn'd  with  laurel  wreaths 

they  wear, 
Each  brandishing  aloft  a  cornel  spear. 
Some  at  their  backs  their  gilded  quivers 

bore; 
Their  chains  of  bumish'd  gold  hung  down 

before.  730 

Three  graceful  troops  they  form'd  upon  ^ 

the  green; 
Three  graceful  leaders  at  their  head  were 

seen; 
Twelve  follow'd  ev'ry  chief,  and  left  a 

space  between. 
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The  first  yoime  Priam  led;  a  lovely  boy, 
Whose  grandsire  was  th'  unhappy  king  of 

Troy; 
His  race  in  after  times  was  known  to' 

fame, 
New  honors  adding  to  the  Latian  name; 
And  well  the  royal  boy  his  Thracian  steed 

became. 
White  were  the  fetlocks  of  his  feet  before, 
And  on  his  front  a  snow^  star  he  bore.    740 
Then  beauteous  Atys,  with  liilus  bred. 
Of  equal  age,  the  second  squadron  led. 
The  last  in  order,  but  the  first  in  place, 
First  in  the  lovely  features  of  his  face. 
Rode  fair  Ascanius  on  a  fiery  steed, 
Queen  Dido's  gift,  and  of  the  Tyrian  breed. 
Sure  coursers  for  the  rest  the  long  ordains. 
With  gulden  bits  adorn'd,  and  purple  reins. 
The  pleas'd  spectators  peals  of  shouts 
renew, 
And  all  the  parents  in  the  children  view;  750 
Their    make,    their    motions,    and    their 

sprightly  grace. 
And  hopes  and  fears  alternate  in  their  face. 
Th'  unfledged  commanders  and  their  mar- 
tial train 
First  make  the  circuit  of  the  sandy  plain 
Around  their  sires,  and,  at  th'  appointed 

sign, 
Drawn  up  in  beauteous  order,  form  a  line. 
The  second  signal  sounds,  the  troop  divides 
In  three  distinguished  parts,  with  three  dis- 
tinguished guides. 
Again  they  close,  and  once  aeain  disjoin; 
In  troop  to  troop  oppos'd,  and  line  to  line. 
They  meet;  they  wheel;  they  throw  their 
darts  a&r  761 

With  harmless  rage  and  well-dissembled 


Then  in  a  round  the  mingled  bodies  run: 
Flying  they  follow,  and  pursuing  shun; 
Broken,  they  break;  and,  rallying,  they 

renew 
In  other  forms  the  military  shew. 
At  last,  in  order,  undiscem'd  they  join. 
And  march  together  in  a  friendly  line. 
And,  as  the  Cretan  labyrinth  of  old. 
With  wand'ring  ways  and  many  a  winding 

fold,  770 

Involved  the  weary  feet,  without  redress. 
In  a  round  error,  which  denied  recess; 
So  fought  the  Trojan  boys  in  warlike  play, 
Tum'd  and  retum'd,  and  still  a  different 

way. 
Thus  dolphins  in  the  deep  each  other  chase 


In  circles,  when  they  swim  around  the 
wat'ry  race. 

This  game,  these  carousels,  Ascanius  taught; 

And,  building  Alba,  to  the  Latins  brought; 

Shew'd  what  he  leam'd:  the  Latin  sires  im- 
part 

To  their  succeeding  sons  the  graoeful  art; 

From  these  imperial  Rome   receiy'd  the 
same,  781 

Which  Troy,  the  youths  the  Trojan  troop, 
they  name. 
Thus  fir  the  sacred  sports  they  cele- 
brate: 

But  Fortune  soon  resum'd  her  ancient  hate; 

For,  while  they  pay  the  dead  his  annual 
dues, 

Those  envied  rites  Satumian  Juno  views; 

And  sends   the   goddess   of   the  various 
bow. 

To  try  new  methods  of  revenge  below; 

Supplies  the  winds  to  wing  her  airy  way. 

Where  in  the  port  secure  the  navy  lay.   790 

Swiftly  fair  Ins  down  her  arch  descends. 

And,  undiscem'd,  her  fatal  voyage  ends. 

She  saw  the  gath'ring  crowd;  and,  gliding 
thence, 

The  desart  shore,  and  fleet  without  de- 
fense. 

The  Trojan  matrons,  on  the  sands  alone. 

With  sighs  and  tears  Anehises'  death  be- 
moan: 

Then,  turning  to  the  sea  their  weeping 
eyes, 

Their  pity  to  themselves  renews  their  cries. 

''Alast"  said  one,  "what  oceans  yet  re- 
main 

For  us  to  sail  I  what  labors  to  sustain  ! " 

All  take  the  word,  and,  with  a  gen'rsl 
groan,  soi 

Implore  the  gods  for  peace,  and  places  of 
their  own. 
The  goddess,  great  in  mischief,  views 
iSkeir  pains. 

And  in  a  woman's  form  her  heavenly  limbs 
restrains. 

In  face  and  shape  old  Beroe  she  became, ") 

Dorydus'  wife,  a  venerable  dame,  1^ 

Once  blest  with  riches,  and  a  mother's  f 


Thus  chang'd,  amidst  the  crying  crowd  she 

ran, 
Mix'd  with  the  matrons,  and  these  words 

began: 
«0  wretched  we,  whom  not  the  Grecian 

pow'r,  sto 
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ffor  flames,  destroy'd,  in  Troy's  unhappy 

hour  I 
3  wretched  we,  reserv'd  by  cruel  fate. 
Beyond  the  mins  of  the  sinking  state  1 
Now  sey'n  revolving  years  are  wholly  run, 
Since  this  improsp'rous  voyage  we  begun; 
Since,  toss'd  from  shores  to  shores,  from 

lands  to  lands, 
Enhospitable  rocks  and  barren  sands, 
W'and'riug  in  exile  thro'  the  stormy  sea. 
We  search  in  vain  for  flying  Italy. 
Now  cast  by  fortune  on  this  kindred 

land,  8ao 

THiBt  should  our  rest  and  rising  walls 

withstand, 
3r  hinder  here  to  fix  our  banish'd  band  ?  , 
3  country  lost,  and  eods  redeem'd  in  vain, 
[f  still  in  endless  exile  we  remain  I 
Shall  we  no  more  the  Trojan  walls  renew, 
3r  streams  of   some  dissembled   Simols 

view  I 
9aste,  join  with  me,  th'  unhappy  fleet  con- 
sume! 
i^assandra  bids;  and  I  declare  her  doom, 
[n  sleep  I  saw  her;  she  supplied  my  hands 
Tor  this  I  more  than  dreamt)  with  flaming 

brands:  830 

With  these,'  said  she,  *  these  wand'ring 

ships  destroy: 
rhese  are  your  falal  seats,  and  this  your 

Troy.' 
rime  calls  you  now;  the  precious  hour 

employ: 
Hack  not  the  good  presage,  while  Heav'n 

inspires 
)ar  minds  to  dare,  and  gives  the  ready 

fires. 
See  t  Neptune's  altars  minister  their  brands: 
Che  god  is  pleas'd;  the  god  supplies  our 

hands. 
Chen  from  the  pile  a  flaming  fire  she  drew, 
knd,  toss'd  in  air,  amidst  the  galleys  threw. 
Wrapp'd  in  amaze,  the  matrons  wildly 

stare:  840 

Chen  Pypgo,  reverenc'd  for  her  hoary  hair, 
PVrgo,  the  nurse  of  Priam's  num'rous  race: 
'No  Beroe  this,  the'  she  belies  her  face  I 
^hat  terrors  from  her  frowning  front  arise  I 
Sehold  a  goddess  in  her  ardent  eyes  I 
^hat  rays  around  her  heav'nly  face  are 

seen  I 
tfark  her  majestic  voioe,  and  more  than 

mortal  mien  I 
^xoe  but  now  I  left,  whom,  pin'd  with 

pain, 


Her  age  and  anguish  from  these  rites  de- 
tain." 

She  said.  The  matrons,  seiz'd  with  new 
amaze,  850 

Boll  their  malignant  eyes,  and  on  the  navy 
gaze. 

They  fear,  and  hope,  and  neither  part 
obey: 

They  hope  the  fated  land,  but  fear  the 
fatal  way. 

The  goddess,  having  done  her  task  below. 

Mounts  up  on  equtd  wings,  and  bends  her 
painted  bow. 

Struck  with  the  sight,  and  seiz'd  with  rage 
divine. 

The  matrons  prosecute  their  mad  design: 

They  shriek  aloud;  they  snatch,  with  im- 
pious hands. 

The  food  of  altars ;  fires  and  flaminff  brands. 

Green  boughs  and  saplings,  mingled  in  their 
haste,  860 

And  smoking  torches,  on  the  ships  they 
cast. 

The  flame,  unstopp'd  at  first,  more  fury 


And  Vulcan  rides  at  large  with  loosen'd 

reins: 
Triumphant  to  the  painted  stems  he  soars. 
And  seizes,  in  his  way,  the  banks  and  crack- 

ling  oars. 
Eumelns  was  the  first  the  news  to  bear. 
While  yet  they  crowd  the  rural  theater. 
Then,  what  they  hear,  is  witness'd  by  their 

eyes: 
A  storm  of  sparkles  and  of  flames  arise. 
Ascanius  took  th'  alarm,  while  yet  he  led  870 
His  early  warriors  on  his  prancing  steed. 
And,  spurring  on,  his  equals  soon  o'erpass'd; 
Nor  could  his  frighted  friends  reclaim  his 

haste. 
Soon  as  the  royal  youth  ai>pear'd  in  view, 
He  sent  his  voice  before  him  as  he  flew: 
"  What  madness  moves  you,  matrons,  to  de- 
stroy 
The  last  remainders  of  unhappy  Troy  1 
Not  hostile  fleeto,  but  your  own  hopes,  you 

bum. 
And  on  your  friends  your  fittal  fury  turn. 
Behold  your  own  Ascanius  I "  While  he 

said,  880 

He  drew  his  glitt'ring  helmet  from  bis 

head. 
In  which  the  youths  to  sportful  arms  he 

led. 
By  this,  ^neas  and  his  train  appear; 
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And  now  the  women,  seiz'd  with  shame  and 

fear, 
Dispera'd,  to  woods  and  cavems  take  their 

flight, 
Abhor  their  actions,  and  avoid  the  light; 
Their  friends  acknowledge,  and  their  error 

find. 
And  shake  the  goddess  from  their  alter'd 

mind. 
Not  so  the  raging  fires  their  fury  cease, 
Bnt,  InrkiDg  in  the  seams,  with  seeming 

peace,  890 

Work  on  their  way  amid  the  smold'ring  tow. 
Sure  in  destruction,  but  in  motion  slow. 
The  silent  plague  thro'  the  green  timber 

eats, 
And  vomits  out  a  tardv  flame  by  fits. 
Down  to  the  keels,  and  upward  to  the  sails. 
The  fire  descends,  or  mounts,  but  still  pre- 
vails; 
Nor  buckets  pour'd,  nor  strength  of  human 

hand, 
Can  the  victorious  element  withstand. 

The  pious  hero  rends  his  robe,  and  throws 
To  heav'n  his  hands,  and  with  his  hands  his 

vows.  900 

**0  Jove,"  he  cried,    "if  pray'rs  can  yet 

have  place; 
If  thou  abhorr'st  not  all  the  Dardan  race; 
If  any  spark  of  pity  still  remain; 
If  gods  are  gods,  and  not  invok'  ~ 
Yet  spare  the  relics  of  the  Troji 
Yet  from  the  flames  our  burning  vessels 

free, 
Or  let  thy  fury  fall  alone  on  me  ! 
At  this  devoted  head  thy  thunder  throw, 
And  send  the  willing  sacrifice  below  !  " 
Scarce  had  he  said,  when  southern  storms 

arise:  910 

From  pole  to  pole  the  forky  lightning  flies; 
Loud  rattling  shakes  the  mountains  and  the 

plain; 
Heav'n  bellies  downward,  and  descends  in 

rain. 
Whole  sheets  of  water  from  the  clouds  are 

sent, 
Which,  hissing  thro'  the  planks,  the  flames 

prevent 
And  stop  the  fiery  pest.   Four  ships  alone 
Bum  to  the  waist,  and  for  the  fleet  atone. 
But  doubtful  tiioughts  the  hero's  heart 

divide; 
If  he  should  still  in  Sicily  reside, 
Forgetful  of  his  fates,  or  tempt  the  main. 
In  hope  the  promis'd  Italy  to  gain.  921 


lin;  ] 

s*d  in  vain;  V 
ojan  train  !  j 


Then  Nantes,  old  and  wise,  to  whom  aLons 
The  will  of  Heav'n  by  Pallas  wu  fore- 
shown; 
Yers'd  in  portents,  ezperienc'd,  and  insj^d 
To  tell  events,  and  what  the  fates  requir'd; 
Thus  while  he  stood,  to  neither  part  indin'd, 
With  cheerful  woids  reliev'd  his  lab'ring 

mind: 
' "  O  goddess-bom,  resign'd  in  eVry  state, 
With  patience  bear,  with  prudence   piuh 

your  fate. 
By  suff'ring  well,  our  Fortune  we  subdue; 
Fly  when  she  frowns,  and,  when  she  calls, 

I>ursue.  931 

Your  friend  Acestes  is  of  Trojan  kind; 
To  him  disclose  the  secrets  of  your  mmd: 
Trust  in  his  hands  your  old  and  useless 

train; 
Too  num'rous   for  the    ships   which   yet 

remain: 
The  feeble,  old,  indulgent  of  their  ease. 
The  dames  who  dread  the  dangers  of  the 

seas. 
With  all  the  dastard  crew,  who  dare  not 

stand 
The  shock  of  battle  with  your  foes  by  land. 
Here  you  may  build  a  common  town  for  all, 
And,  from  Acestes'  name,  Acesta  calL" 
The  reasons,  with  his  friend's  experience 

join'd,  941 

Encourag'd  much,  bnt  more  disturb'd  his 

mmd. 
'Twas  dead  of  night;  when  to  hu  slum- 

b'rinff  eyes 
His    father^  shade  descended    from  the 

skies, 
And  thus  he  spoke:   **  O  more  than  vital 

breath, 
Lov'd  while  I  liv'd,  and  dear  ev'u  after 

death; 
O  son,  in  various  toils  and  troubles  toss'd, 
The  King  of  Heav'n  employs  my  careful 

ghost 
On  his  commands:  the  god,  who  savM  from 

fire  950 

Your  flaming  fleet,  and  heard  your  just 

desire. 
The  wholesome  counsel  of    your    friend 

receive, 
And  here   the  coward  train  and  women 

leave: 
The  chosen  youth,  and  those  who  nobly 

dare. 
Transport,  to  tempt  the  dangers  of  the  war. 
The  stem  Italians  will  their  oouiage  try; 
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Kaagh  are  their  nuuiners,  and  tlieir  minds 
are  lugh. 

But  first  to  Pluto's  palace  you  shall  go» 

And  seek  my  shade  among  the  hlest  below: 

For  not  with   impious  ghosts  my  souP 
remains,  960 

Nor  suffers  with  the  damn'd  perpetual 
pains, 

But  breathes  the  living  air  of  soft  Elysian 
plains. 

The  chaste  Sibylla  shall  your  steps  convey, 

And  blood  of  offer'd  victims  free  the  way. 

There  shall  you  know  what  realms  the 
gods  assign. 

And  learn  the  lutes  and  fortunes  of  your 
line. 

But  now,  farewell !    I  vanish  with  the 
night, 

And  feel  the  blast  of  heavVs  approach- 
ing light." 

He  said,  and  miz'd  with  shades,  and  took 
his  aixy  flight. 

«  Whither  so  fast  ?  "  the  filial  duty  cried ; 

**  And  why,  ah  why,  the  wish'd  embrace  de- 
nied ? "  971 
He  said,  and  rose:  as  holy  zeal  inspires, 

He  rakes  hot  embers,  and  renews  the  fires; 

His  country  gods  and  Vesta  then  adores 

With  cakes  and  incense,  and  their  aid  im- 
plores. 

Next,  for  his  friends  and  royal  host  he  sent, 

Reveal'd  his  vision,  and  the  gods'  intent, 

With  his  own  purpose.   All,  without  delay, 

The  win  of  Jove,  and  his  desires  obey. 

They  list  with   women  each    degenerate 
name,  980 

Who  dares  not  hazard  life  for  future  fame. 

These  they  cashier:    the  brave  remaining 
few. 

Oars,   banks,  and  cables,   half  consum'd, 
renew. 

The  prince  designs  a  city  with  the  plow; 

The  lots  their  seVral  tenements  allow. 

This  port  is  nam'd  from  Ilium,  that  from 
Troy, 

And  the  new  king  ascends  the  throne  with 

joy; 

A  chosen  senate  from  the  people  draws; 
Appoints  the  judges,  and  ordains  the  laws. 
Then,  on  the  top  of  Eiyx,  they  begin      990 
A  rising  temple  to  the  Paphiui  queen. 
Anchises,  last,  is  honor'd  as  a  god;  ^ 

A  priest  is  added,  annual  gifts  bestow'd,  I 
Aiid  groves  are  planted  round  his  blest  | 
abode.  J 


Nine  days  they  pass  in  feasts,  their  temples 

crown'd; 
And  fumes  of  incense  in  the  fanes  abound. 
Then  from  the  south  arose  a  gentle  breeze 
That  curl'd  the  smoothness  of  tke  glassy 


The  rising  winds  a  ruffling  gale  afford, 
And  call  the  merry  mariners  aboard.  1000 
Now  loud  laments  along  the  shores  re- 
sound, 
Of  parting  friends  in  close  embraces  bound. 
The  trembling  women,  the  degenerate  train, 
Who  shunn'd  the  frightful  diemgers  of  the 


Ev'n  those  desire  to  sail,  and  take  their 
share 

Of  the  rough  passage  and  the  promis'd 
war: 

Whom   good  ^neas  cheers,  and  recom- 
mends • 

To    their  new  master's  care    his  fearful 
friends. 

On  Eryz'  altars  three  fat  calves  he  lays;  1 

A  lamb  new-fallen  to  the  stormy  seas;  10 10  I 

Then  slips  his  haulsers,  and  his  anchors  { 
weighs.  J 

High  on  t^  deck  the  godlike  hero  stands, 

With  olive  crown'd,  a  charger  in  his  hands; 

Then  cast  the  reeking  entrails  in  the  brine. 

And  pour'd  the  sacrifice  of  purple  wine. 

Fresh  gales  arise;  with  equal  strokes  they 
vie. 

And  brush  the  buxom  seas,  and  o'er  the 
billows  fly. 
Meantime  the  mother  goddess,  full  of 
fears. 

To  Neptune  thus  address'd,  with  tender 
tears: 

*<  The  pride  of  Jove's  imperious  queen,  the 
rage,  1020 

The   malice   which  no  suff'rings   can  as- 
suage, 

Compel  me  to  these  pray'rs;  since  neither 
fate, 

Nor  time,  nor  pity,  can  remove  her  hate: 

Ev'n  Jove    is    thwarted  by   his    haughty 
wife; 

Still  vanquish'd,  yet  she  still  renews  the 
strife. 

As  if  't  were  little  to  consume  the  town 

Which  aw'd  the  world,  and  wore  th'  im- 
perial crown, 

She  prosecutes  the  ghost  of  Troy  with  pains, 

And  gnaws,  ev'n  to  the  bones,  the  last  re* 
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Let  her  the  caoBes  of  her  hatted  tell;     1030 

But  70a  can  witness  its  effects  too  well. 

You  saw  the  storm  she  rais'd  on  Libyan 
floods, 

That  miz'd  the  mounting  billows  with  the 
clouds; 

When,  bribing  iEolus^  she  shook  the  main. 

And  mov'd  rebellion  in  your  wat'ry  reign. 

With  fury  she  possessed  the  Dardan  dames, 

To  bum  their  fleet  with  execrable  flanaes. 

And  forc'd  .Sneas,  when  his  ships  were 
lost, 

To  leave  his  followers  on  a  foreign  coast. 

For  what  remains,  your  godhead  I  im- 
plore, 1040 

And  trust  nay  son  to  your  protecting  pow'r. 

If  neither  Jove's  nor  Fate's  decree  with- 
stand. 

Secure  his  passage  to  the  Latian  land." 
Then  thus  the  mL?hty  Ruler  of  the  Main: 

"What  may  not  Venus  hope  from  Nep- 
tune's reign? 

My  kingdom  clfums  your  birth;  my  late 
defense 

Of  your  indanger'd  fleet  may  claim  your 
confidence. 

Nor  less  by  land  than  sea  my  deeds  de- 
clare 

How  much  your  lov'd  MneaA  is  my  care. 

Thee,  Xanthus,   and   thee,   Simol's,  I   at- 
test: 1050 

Tour  Trojan  troops  when   proud  Achilles 
press'd, 

And  drove  before  him  headlong  on  the' 
plain, 

And  dash'd  against  the  walls  the  trem- 
bling train; 

When  floods  were  fill'd  with  bodies  of 
the  slain; 

When  crimson  Xanthus,  doubtful  of  his 
way. 

Stood  up  on  ridges  to  behold  the  sea; 

(New  heaps  came  tumbling  in,  and  chok'd 
his  way;) 

When  your  ^neas  fought,  but  fought  with 
odds 

Of  force  unequal,  and  unequal  gods; 

I  spread  a  cloud  before  the  victor's  sight, 

Sustain'd  the  vanquish'd,  and  secur'd  bis 
flight;  1061 

Ev'n  then  secur'd  him,  when  I  sought  with 
joy 

The  vow'd  destruction  of  ungrateful  Troy. 

My  will 's  the  same:  fair  goddess,  fear  no 
more. 


Your  fleet  shall  safely  gain  the  Latian  shore; 
Their  lives  are  giv'n;  one  destin'd  head 

alone 
Shall  perish,  and  for  multitudes  atone." 
Thus  naving  arm'd  with  hopes  her  anadous 

mind. 
His  finny  team  Satumian  Neptune  join'd. 
Then  adds  the  foamy  bridle  to  their  jaws,  1070 
And  to  the  loosen'd  reins  permits  the  laws. 
High  on  the  waves  his  azure  car  he  guides;  1 
Its  axles  thunder,  and  the  sea  subsides,     I 
And  the  smooth  ocean  rolls  her  sil^t  | 

tides.  J 

The  tempests  fly  before  their  Other's  face, 
Trains  of  inferior  gods  his  triumph  grace. 
And  monster  whales  before  their  master 

play. 
And  choirs  of  Tritons  crowd  the  waf  ry  way. 
The  marshal'd  pow'rs  in  equal  troops  di-1 

vide 
To  right  and  left;  the  gods  his  better  { 

side  1080 1 

Inclose,  and  on  the  worse  the  Nymphs 

and  Nereids  ride.  J 

Now  smiling  hope,  with  sweet  vicissitude, 
Within  the  hero's  mind  his  joys  renew'd. 
He  calls  to  raise  the  masts,  tiie  sheets  dis- 
play; 
The  cheerful  crew  with  dili^nce  obey; 
They  scud  before  the  wim^  and  sail  in 

open  sea. 
Ahead  of  all  the  master  pilot  steers; 
And,  as  he  leads,  the  following  navy  veen. 
The  steeds  of  Night  had  travel'd  half  the 

sky, 
The  drowsy  rowers  on  their  benches  lie. 
When  the  soft  God  of  Sleep,  with  easy 

flight,  1091 

Descends,  and  draws  behind  a  trail  of  light 
Thou,  Palinurus,  art  his  destin'd  prey; 
To  thee  alone  he  takes  bis  fatal  way. 
Dire  dreams  to  thee,  and  iron  sleep,  he 

bears; 
And,  lighting  on  thy  prow,  the  form  of 

Fhorbas  wears. 
Then  thus  the  traitor  eod  began  his  tale:] 
'<  The  winds,  my  friend,  inspire  a  pleasing 

gale; 
The  ships,  without  thy  care,  securely  sail  j 
Now  steal  an  hour  of  sweet  repose;  and  I 
Will  take  the  rudder  and  thy  room  sup- 
ply." IIOI 

To  whom  the  yawning  pilot,  half  asleep: 
*'  Me  dost  thou  bid  to  trust  the  treachToos 
deep, 
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The  harlot  smiles  of  her  dissembling  face, 
And  to  her  faith  oommit  the  Trojan  race  ? 
Shall  I  believe  the  Siren  South  again, 
And,  oft  betray'd,  not  know  the  monster 

main?" 
He  said:   his  fasten'd  hands  the  rudder 

keep, 
And,  fiz'd  on  heay'n,  his  eyes  repel  ia- 

yading  sleep. 
The  god  was  wroth,  and  at  his  temples 

threw  mo 

A  branch  in  Lethe  dipp'd,  and  dmnk  with 

Stjg^ian  dew: 
The  pilot,  vanquish'd  by  the  pow'r  divine. 
Soon  clos'd  his  swinmiing  eyes,  and  lay  su- 
pine. 
Scarce  were  his  limbs  extended  at  their 

length. 
The  god,  insulting  with  superior  strength, 
Fell  heavy  on  him,  plung'd  him  in  the  sea. 
And,  with  the  stem,  the  rudder  tore  away. 
Headlong  he  fell,  and,  struggling  in  the 


Cried  out  for  helping  hands,  but  cried  in 
vain. 

The  victor  dsmon  mounts  obscure  in  air,  nao 

While  the  ship  sails  without  the  pilot's* 
care. 

On  Neptune's  faith  the  floating  fleet  re- 
lies; 

But  what  the  man  forsook,  the  god  sup- 
plies. 

And  o'er  the  dang'rous  deep  secure  the 
navy  flies; 

Glides  by  the  Sirens'  cliffs,  a  shelfy  coast^ 

Long  infamous  for  ships  and  sailors  lost, 

And  white  with  bones.  Th'  impetuous  ocean 
roars. 

And   rocks    rebellow  from   the   sounding 
shores. 

The  watchful  hero  felt  the  knocks,  and 
found 

The  tossing  vessel  sail'd  on  shoaly  ground. 

Sure  of    ms  pilot's  loss,   he  takes  him- 
self 113 1 

The  helm,  and  steers  aloof,  and  shuns  the 
shelf. 

Inly  he  grieVd,  and,  groaning  from  the 
breast, 

Deplor'd  his  death;  and  thus  his  pain  ez- 
press'd: 

^  For  faith  repos'd  on  seas,  and  on  the  flat- 
t'ringsky. 

Thy  naked  corpse  is  doom'd  on  shores  un- 
known to  Ue." 
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THE  ARGUMENT 

The  Sibyl  foretells  Mdmb  the  adventures  he 
should  meet  with  in  Italy.  She  attends  him 
to  hell ;  desoribing  to  him  the  varioiu  scenes 
of  that  place,  and  conducting  him  to  his 
father  Anchises,  who  instraots  him  in  those 
sublime  mysteries  of  the  soul  of  the  world, 
and  the  transmigration ;  and  shews  him  that 
glorious  race  of  heroes  which  was  to  descend 
from  him,  and  his  posterity. 


He  said,  and  wept;  then  spread  his  sails 
before 

The  winds,  and  reach'd  at  length  the 
Cuman  shore: 

Their  anchors  dropp'd,  his  crew  the  ves- 
sels moor. 

They  turn  their  heads  to  sea,  their  sterns 
to  land, 

And  greet    with  greedy    joy  th'  Italian 
strand. 

Some  strike  from  clashing  flints  their  fiery 


Some  gather  sticks,  the  kindled  flames  to 

feed, 
Or  search  for  hollow  trees,  and  fell  the 

woods. 
Or  trace  thro'  valleys  the  discover'd  floods. 
Thus,  while  their  sev'ral  charges  they  ful- 
fil, 10 
The  pious  prince  ascends  the  sacred  hill 
Where  Phoebus  is  ador'd;  and  seeks  the 

shade 
Which  hides  from  sight  his  venerable  maid. 
Deep  in  a  cave  the  Sibyl  makes  abode; 
Thence  full  of  fate  returns,  and  of  the  god. 
Thro'  Trivia's  grove  they  walk;  and  now 

behold, 
And  enter  now,  the  temple  roof 'd  with  gold. 
When  Dsedalus,  to  fly  the  Cretan  shore. 
His  heavy  limbs  on  jointed  pinions  bore, 
(The  first  who  sail'd  in  air,)  't  is  sung  by ' 

Fame,  20 

To  the  Cumsean  coast  at  length  he  came. 
And,  here   alighting,    built    this   costly 

frame. 
Inscrib'd  to  Phoebus,  here  he  hung  on  high 
The  steerage  of  his  wings,  that  cut  tiie  sky: 
Then  o'er  the  lofty  gate  his  art  emboss'd 
Androgeos'  death,  and  off 'rings  to  his  ghost; 
Sev'n  youths  from  Athens  yearly  sent,  to 

meet 
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The  fate  appointed  by  revengeful  Crete. 
And  next  to  those  tibe  dreiulful  urn  was 

plac'd, 
In  which  the  destin'd  names  by  lots  were 
cast:  30 

The  mournful  parents  stand  axonnd  in  tears, 
And  rising  Crete  against  their  shore  ap- 
pears. 
There  too,  in  living  sculpture,  might  be  seen 
The  mad  affection  of  the  Cretan  queen; 
Then  how  she  cheats  her  bellowing  lover's 

eye; 
The  rushing  leap,  the  doubtful  progeny, 
The  lower  part  a  beast,  a  man  above. 
The  monument  of  their  polluted  love. 
Nor  far  from  thence  he  grav'd  the  won- 
drous maze, 
A    thousand  doors,  a    thousand   winding 
ways:  40 

Here  dwells  the  monster,  hid  from  human 

view, 
Not  to  be  found,  but  by  the  faithful  clew; 
Till  the  kind  artist,  moVd  with  pious  grief, 
Lent  to  the  loving  maid  this  last  relief. 
And  all  those  errmg  paths  describ'd  so  well 
That  Theseus  conqner'd  and  the  monster 

fell. 
Here  hapless  Icarus  had  found  his  part, 
Had  not  the  father's  grief  restrained  his 

art. 
He  twice  assay 'd  to  cast  his  son  in  gold; 
Twice  from  his  hands  he  dropp'd  the  form- 
ing mold.  50 
All    tUs  with  wond'ring    eyes  ^neas 
view'd; 
Each  varying  object  his  delight  renew'd: 
Eaeer  to  rewi  the  rest  —  Achates  came,  1 
And  by  his  side  the  mad  divining  dame,  I 
The  priestess  of  the  god,  Dei'phobe  her  | 
name.                                               J 
*'  Time  suffers  not,"  she  said,  "  to  feed  your 

eyes 
With  empty  pleasures;  haste  the  sacrifice. 
Sev'n  bulloclES,  yet  unyok'd,  for  FhcBbus 

choose. 
And  for  Diana  sev'n  unspotted  ewes." 
This  said,  the  servants  urge  the  sacred 
rites,  60 

While  to  the  temple  she  the  prince  invites. 
A  spacious  cave,  within  its  farmost  part, 
Was  hew'd  and  f ashion'd  by  laborious  art 
Thro'  the   hUl's   hollow  sides:  before  the 

place, 
A  hun(£red  doors  a  hundred  entries  grace; 
As  many  voices  issue,  and  the  sound 


Of  Sibyl's  words  as  many  times  rebound. 
Now  to  the  mouth  they  come.     Aloud  she 

cries: 
''This  is  the  time;  enquire  your  destinies. 
He  comes;  behold  the  god ! "  Thus  while 

she  said,  70 

(And  shiv'ring  at  the  sacred  entry  stay'd,) 
Her  color  chang'd;  her  face  was  not  the 

same. 
And  hollow  groans  from  her  deep  spirit 

came. 
Her  hair  stood  up;  convulsive  rage  pos- 

sess'd 
Her  trembling   limbs,  and  heav'd  her  Lir 

b'ring  breast. 
Greater  than   humankind  she  seem'd  to 

look, 
And   with   an  accent   more    than  mortal 

spoke. 
Her  staring  eyes  with  sparkling  fury  roll; 
When  all  the  god  came  rushmg  on   her 

soul. 
Swiftly   she   tum'd,  and,  foaming  as    she 

spoke:  so 

"Why    this    delay?"    she    cried— "the 

pow'rs  invoke  I 
•  Thy  pray'rs  alone  can  open  this  abode; 
Else  vain  are  my  demands,  and  dumb  the 

god." 
She  said  no  more.  The  trembling  Tro- 
jans hear, 
O'erspread  with  a  damp  sweat  and   holy 

fear. 
The  prince  himself,  with  awful  dread  poa- 

sess'd. 
His  vows  to  great  Apollo  thus  address'd: 
"  Indulgent  god,  propitious  poVr  to  Troy, 
Swift  to  relieve,  unwilling  to  destroy, 
Directed  by  whose  hand  the  Dardan  dart  90 
Pierc'd   the   proud  Grecian's   only  mortal 

part: 
Thus  far,  by  fate's  decrees  and  thy  com- 
mands. 
Thro'  ambient  seas  and  thro'  devouring 

sands. 
Our  exil'd  crew  has  sought  th'  Ausonian 

ground; 
And  now,  at  length,  the  fiying   coast   is 

found. 
Thus  far  the  fate  of  Troy,  from  place  to 

place. 
With  fury  Iloa  pursued  her  wand'ring  race. 
Here  cease,  ye  pow'rs,  and  let  your  ven- 
geance end: 
Troy  is  no  more,  and  can  no  more  offend. 
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Ind  ihoa,  O  saczed  maid,  inspir'd  to  see    loo 

rh'  event  of  things  in  dark  niturity; 

rive  me  what  Heav'n  has  promis'd  to  mj 

fate, 
To  conqoer  and  oommand  the  Latian  state; 
To  fix  my  wand'ring  gods,  and  find  a  place 
Tor  the  long  exiles  of  the  Trojan  race. 
Then  shall   my  grateful  hands  a  temple 

rear 
Co  the  twin  gods,  with  tows  and  solemn 

pray'p; 
knd  annual  rites,  and  festivals,  and  games, 
$hall    be    perform'd    to   their   auspicious 


!l^or  shalt  thou  want  thy   honors  in  my 
land;  no 

Tor  there  thy  faithful  oracles  shall  stand, 
'reserVd  in  shrines;  and  ey'ry  sacred  lay, 
¥hich,  by  thy  mouth,  Apollo  shall  oonvey : 
W\  shall  be  toeasur'd  by  a  chosen  train 
>f  holy  priests,  and  ever  shall  remain. 
3at  O  I  commit  not  thy  prophetic  mind 
To  flitting  leaves,  the  sport  of  ev'ry  wind, 
jest  they  disperse  in  air  our  empty  fate; 
^rite  not,  but,  what  the  pow  rs  ordain, 
reUte/' 
Strufi^gling    in  vain,  impatient   of    her 
load,  lao 

ind  lab'rin^  underneath  the  ponderous  god, 
The  more  stie  strove  to  shake  him  from  her 

breast, 
(V'ith  more  and  far  superior  force  he  press'd ; 
Commands  Bis  entrance,  and,  without  con- 
trol. 
Usurps  her  organs  and  inspires  her  soul. 
S^ow,  with  a  furious  blast,  the  hundred 

doors 
3pe  of  themselyes;  a  rushing  whirlwind 

roars 
(Vithin  the  cave,  and  Sibyl's  voice  re- 
stores: 
*  Esoap'd  the  dangers  of  the  wat'ry  reign, 
f  et   more  and   greater  ills   by  land    re- 


Fbe  coast,  so  long  desir'd  (nor  doubt  th' 

eyent). 
Thy  troops  shall  reach,  but,  haying  reach'd, 

repent. 
Wars,  horrid  wars,  I  yiew  —  a  field  of  blood, 
And  Tiber  rolling  with  a  purple  flood. 
SimoYsnor  Xanthus  shall  be  wanting  there: 
A  new  Achilles  shall  in  arms  appear. 
And  he,  too,  goddes»-bom.  Fierce  Juno's 

hate. 
Added  to  hostile  force,  shall  urge  thy  fate. 


To  what  strange  nations  shalt  not  thou  re- 
sort, 
Driv'n  to  solicit  aid  at  ev'ry  court  I  14a 

The  cause  the  same  which  Ilium  once  op- 

press'd; 
A  foreign  mistress,  and  a  foreign  guest. 
But  thou,  secure  of  soul,  unbent  with  woes. 
The  more  thy  fortune  frowns,   the  more 

oppose. 
The  dawnings  of  thy  safety  shall  be  shown 
From  whence  thou  least  shalt  hope,  a  Gre- 
cian town." 
Thus,  from  the  dark  reeess,  the  Sibyl ' 

spoke. 
And  the  resisting  air  the  thunder  broke; 
The  cave    rebeUow'd,    and  the  temple 

shook. 
Th'  ambiguous  god,  who  rul'd  her  lab'r- 

ing  breast,  150 

In  these  mysterious  words  his  mind  ex- 

press'd; 
Some  truths  reyeal'd,  in  terms  involved  the 

rest. 
At  length  her  fury  fell,  her  foaming  ceas'd. 
And,  ebbing  in  her  soid,  the  god  decreased. 
Then  thus  the  chief:    "No  terror  to  my 

view, 
Ko  frightful  face  of  danger  can  be  new. 
Inur'd  to  suffer,  and  resolv'd  to  dure. 
The  Fates,  without  my  pow'r,  shall  be  with- 
out my  care. 
This  let  me  craye,  since  near  your  groye ' 

the  road 
To  hell  lies  open,  and  the  dark  abode  160 
Which  Acheron   surrounds,  th'  innayi- 

gable  flood; 
Conduct  me  thro'  the  regions  void  of  lu^ht. 
And  lead  me  longing  to  my  father's  sight. 
For  him,  a   thousand    dangers   I  haye^ 

sought. 
And,  rushing  where  the  thickest  Grecians 

fought. 
Safe  on  my  back    the  sacred  burthen 

brought.  ^ 

He,  for  my  sake,  the  raging  ocean  tried, ' 
And  wrath  of  Heav'n,  my  still  auspicious 

guide, 
And  bore  beyond  the  strength  deerepid 

age  supplied. 
Oft,  since  he  breath'd  his  last,  in  dead  of 

night  170 

His  reverend  image  stood  before  my  sight; 
Enjoin'd  to  seek,  below,  his  holy  shade; 
Conducted  there  by  your  unerring  aid. 
But  you,  if  pious  minds  by  pray'rs  are  woo. 
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Oblige  the  father,  and  protect  the  son. 
Yours  is  the  pow'r;  nor  Proserpine  in  vain 
Has  made  you  priestess  of  her  nightly  reign. 
If  Orpheus,  arm'd  with  his  enchanting  lyre, 
The  ruthless  king  with  pity  could  inspire, 
And   from  the  shades  below  redeem  his 

wife;  i8o 

If  Pollux,  offering  his  alternate  life. 
Could  free  his  brother,  and  can  daily  go 
By  turns  aloft,  by  turns  descend  below  — 
Why  name  I  Theseus,  or  his  greater  friend. 
Who  trod  the  downward  path,  and  upward 

could  ascend  ? 
Not  less  than  theirs,  from  Joye  my  lineage 

came; 
My  mother  greater,  my  descent  the  same." 
So  pray'd  the  Trojan  prince,  and,  while  he 

pray'd. 
His  hand  upon  the  holy  altar  laid.  189 

Then  thus  replied  the  prophetess  divine: 
"  O  goddess-bom,  of  great  Anchises'  line, 
The  gates  of  hell  are  open  night  and  day ; 
Smooth  the  descent,  and  easy  is  the  way: 
But  to  return,  and  view  the  cheerful  skies. 
In  this  the  task  and  mighty  labor  lies. 
To  few  great  Jupiter  imparts  this  grace. 
And  those  of  shining  worth  and  hea^'nly 

race. 
Betwixt  those  regions  and  our  upper  light. 
Deep  forests  and  impenetrable  night 
Possess    the   middle   space:    th'    infernal 

bounds  200 

Cocytus,  with  his  sable  waves,  surroimds. 
But  if  so  dire  a  love  your  soul  invades. 
As  twice   below    to  view  the   trembling 

shades; 
If  you  so  hard  a  toil  will  undertake. 
As  twice  to  pass  th'  innavigable  lake; 
Receive  my  counsel.     In  the  neighboring 

grove 
There  stands  a  tree;  the  queen  of  Stygian 

Jove 
Claims  it  her  own;  thick  woods  and  gloomy 

night 
Conceal  the  happy  plant  from  human  sight. 
One  bough  it  bears;  but  (wondrous  to  be- 
hold !)  310 
The  ductile  rind  and  leaves  of  radiant  gold: 
This  from  the  vulgar  branches  must  be  torn, 
And  to  fair  Proserpine  the  present  borne, 
Ere  leave  be  giv'n  to  tempt  the  nether  ~ 

skies. 
The  first  thus  rent,  a  second  will  arise. 
And   the    same  metal  the   same  room 

supplies. 


Look  round  the  wood,  with  lifted  eyes,  to 

The  lurking  gold  upon  the  fatal  tree: 
Then  rend  it  off,  as  holy  rites  command; 
The  willing  metal  will  obey  thy  hand,     220 
Following  with  ease,  if,  favor'd  by  thy  fate,. 
Thou  art  foredoom'd  to  view  the  Stygian 

state: 
If  not,  no  labor  can  the  tree  constrain; 
And  strength  of  stubborn  arms  and  steel 

are  vain. 
Besides,   you  know   not,  while  yon  here 

attend, 
Th'  unworthy  fate  of  your  unhappy  friend: 
Breathless  he  lies;  and  his  imburied  ghoet, 
Depriv'd  of  f nn'ral  rites,  pollutes  your  host. 
Pay  first  his  pious  dues;  and,  for  the  dead. 
Two  sable   sheep  around    his    heazse    be 

led;  J30 

Then,  living  turfs  upon  his  body  lay:         1 
This   done,  securely   take  the   destin'd  I 

way,  r 

To  find  the  regions  destitute  of  day."       J 

She  said,  and  held  her  peace,     ^neas  1 

went  I 

Sad  from  the  cave,  and  full  of  discontent,  j 
Unknowing  whom  the  sacred  Sibyl  meant.  J 
Achates,  the  companion  of  his  breast. 
Goes  grieving  by  his  side,  with  equal  cares 

oppressed. 
Walking,  they  talk'd,  and  fruitlessly  divin'd 
What  &end  the  priestess  by  those  words 

design'd.  240 

But  soon  they  found  an  object  to  deplore: 
Misenus  lay  extended  on  the  shore; 
Son  of  the  God  of  Winds:  none  so  renown'd 
The  warrior  trumpet  in  the  field  to  sound; 
With    breathing    brass    to    kindle    fierce 

alarms. 
And  rouse  to  dare  their  fate  in  honorable 

arms. 
He  serv'd  great  Hector,  and  was  ever  near, 
Not  with  his  trumpet  only,  but  his  spear. 
But  by  Pelides'  arms  when  Hector  fell. 
He  chose  ^neas;  and  he  chose  as  well.  350 
Swoln  with  applause,  and  aiming  still  at 

more. 
He  now  provokes   the  sea  gods  from  the 

shore; 
With  envy  Triton  heard  the  martial  soimd, 
And  the  bold  champion,  for  his  challenge, 

drown'd; 
Then  cast  his  mangled  carcass  on  the  strand: 
The  gazing  crowd  around  the  body  stand. 
All  weep;  but  most  ^neas  mourns  his  &te^ 
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And  hastens  to  perfonn  the  funeral  state. 
In  altar-wise,  a  statoly  pile  they  rear; 
The  basis  broad  below,  and  top  adirano'd 

in  air.  360 

An  ancient  wood,  fit  for  the  work  designed, 
(The  shady  covert  of  the  salvage  kind,) 
The  Trojans  found:   the   sounding  ax  is 

plied; 
Firs,  pines,  and  pitoh  trees,  and  the  tow'ring 

pnde 
Of  forest  ashes,  feel  the  fatal  stroke. 
And  piercing  wedges  cleave  the  stubborn 

oak. 
Huge  trunks  of  trees,  f ell'd  from  the  steepy 

crown 
Of  the  bare  mountains,  roll  with  ruin  down. 
Arm'd   like   the   rest  the    Trojan   prince 

appears, 
And  by  his  pious  labor  urges  theirs.         270 
Thus  while  he  wrought,  revolving  in  his 

mind 
The  ways  to  compass  what  his  wish  de- 

sign'd, 
He  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  gloomy  grove, 
And  then  with  vows  implor'd  the   Queen 

of  Love: 
"  O  may  thy  pow*r,  propitious  still  to  me, 
Conduct  my  steps  to  find  the  fatal  tree. 
In  this  deep  forest;  since  the  Sibyl's  breath 
Foretold,  alas  !  too  true,  Misenus'  death." 
Scarce   had  he   said,  when,  full   before' 

his  sight. 
Two  doves,  descending  from  their  airy 

flight,  280 

Secure  upon  the  grassy  plain  alight. 
He  knew  his  mother's  oirds;  and  thus  he 

pray'd: 
**  Be  you  my  guides,  with  your  auspicious 

aid. 
And  lead  my  footsteps,  till  the  branch  be 

found. 
Whose  glitt'ring  shadow  gilds  the  sacred 

g^und. 
And  thou,  great  parent,  with  celestial  care, 
In  this  distress  be  present  to  my  pray'r  I  " 
Thus  having  said,  he  stopp'd,  with  wateh- 

ful  sight. 
Observing  still  the  motions  of  their  flight. 
What  course  they  took,  what  happy  signs  ~ 

they  shew.  390 

They    fed,    and,  flutt'ring,  by  degrees 

withdrew 
Still  farther  from  the  place,  but  still 

in  view: 
Hopping  and  flying,  thus  they  led  him  on 


ees 
tiU 


To  the  slow  lake,  whose  baleful  stench  to 
shun 

They  wing'd  their  flight  aloft;  then,  stoop- 
ing low, 

Ferch'd  on  the  double  tree  that  bears  the 
golden  bough. 

Thro'  the  green  leafs  the  glitt'ring  shadows 
glow; 

As,  on  the  sacred  oak,  the  wintry  mistletoe, 

Where  the  proud  mother  views  her  pre- 
cious brood, 

And    happier  branches,  which  she  never 
sow'd.  300 

Such  was  the  glitt'ring;  such  the  ruddy  rind. 

And  dancing  leaves,  that  wanton'd  in  the 
wind. 

He  seiz'd  the  shining  bough  with  gaping 
hold. 

And  rent  away,  with  ease,  the  ling'ring 
gold; 

Then  to  the  Sibyl's  palace  bore  the  prize.  1 
Meantime    the    Trojau    troops,    with  I 


weepmg  eyes. 
To  dead  Misenus  pay  his  ol 


uies.  J 

fcy  pile  they 


First,  from  the  g^und  a 
rear. 

Of  piteh  trees,  oaks,  and  pines,  and  unc- 
tuous fir: 

The  fabric's  front  with  cypress  twigs  they 
strew,  310 

And  stick  the  sides  with  boughs  of  baleful 
yew. 

The  topmost  part  his  glitt'ring  arms  adorn; 

Warm   waters,   then,  in'  brazen  caldrons 
borne. 

Are  pour'd  to  wash  his  body,  joint  by  joint, 

And  fragrant  oils  the  sti£fen'd  limbs  anoint. 

With  groans  and  cries  Misenus  they  de- 
plore: 

Then  on  a  bier,  with  purple  cover'd  o'er. 

The  breathless  body,  thus  bewail'd,  they ' 

lay, 

And  fire  the  pUe,  their  faces  tum'dawav — 
Such  reverend  rites  their  fathers  us'a  to 

pay.  320  J 

Pure  oQ  and  incense  on  the  fire  they  throw, 
And  fat  of  victims,  which  his  friends  bestow. 
These  gifts  the  greedy  flames  to  dust  de- 
vour; 
Then  on  the  living  coals  red  wine  they 

pour; 
And,  last,  the  relics  by  themselves  dispose, 
Which  in  a  brazen  urn  the  priests  inclose. 
Old  Coryn»us  oompass'd  tlmce  the  crew. 
And  dipp'd  an  olive  branch  in  holy  dew; 
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Which  thrice  be  sprinkled  round,  and  thrice 
aloud 

Inyok'd  the  dead,  and  then  dismiBs'd  the 
crowd.  330 

Bat  good  iBneas  order'd  on  the  shore      *] 

A  stately  tomb,  whose  top  a  trumpet  I 
bore,  I 

A  soldier's  fauchion,  and  a  seaman's  oar.  J 

Thus  was  his  friend  interred;  and  deathless 
fame 

Still  to  the  lofty  cape  consigns  his  name. 
These  rites  perform'd,  the  prince,  with- 
out delay, 

Hastes  to  the  nether  world  his  destin'd  way. 

Deep  was  the  cave;  and,  downward  as  it 
went 

From  the  wide  mouth,  a  rocky  rough  de- 
scent; 

And  here  th'  access  a  gloomy  grove  de- 
fends, 340 

And  there  th'  unnayigable  lake  extends. 

O'er  whose  unhappy  waters,  void  of  light, 

No  bird  presumes  to  steer  his  airy  flight; 

Such  deadly  stenches  from  the  depth  arise, 

And  steaming   sulphur,   that    infects  the 
skies. 

From  hence  the  Grecian  bards  their  legends 
make, 

And  give  the  name  Ayemus  to  the  lake. 

Four  sable  bullocks,  in  the  yoke  untaught. 

For  sacrifice  the  pious  hero  brought. 

The  priestess  pours  the  wine  betwixt  their 
horns;  350 

Then  cuts  the  curling  hair;  that  first  obla- 
tion bums. 

Invoking  Hecate  hither  to  repair: 

A  pow'nul  name  in  heU  and  upper  air. 

The  sacred  priests  with  ready  knives  be- 
reave 

The  beasts  of  life,  and  in  full  bowls  re- 
ceive 

The  streaming  blood:   a  lamb  to  Hell  and 
Night 

(The  sable  wool  without  a  streak  of  white) 

.Sneas  offers;  and,  by  fate's  decree, 

A  barren  heifer,  F^serpine,  to  thee. 

With  holocausts  he  Pluto's  altar  fills;      360 

Sev'n  brawny  bulls  with  his  own  hand  he 
kills: 

Then  on  the  broiling  entrails  oil  he  pours; 

Which,  ointed  thus,  the  rag^g  flame  de- 
vours. 

Late  the  nocturnal  sacrifice  beenn. 

Nor  ended  till  the  next  retummg  sun. 

Then  earth  began  to  beUow,  trees  to  dance, 


And  howling  dogs  in  glimm'ring  light  ad- 
vance, 

Ere  Hecate  came.  "Far  hence  be  aouls 
profane ! " 

The  Sibyl  cried,  '*  and  from  the  gTove  ab- 
s^in! 

Now,  Trojan,  take    the    way    thy    fatei 
afford;  370 

Assume   thy  courage,  and  unsheathe   tfaj 
swoid." 

She  said,  and  pass'd  along  the  gloomy  space; 

The  prince  pursued  her  steps  witi^  equal 
pace. 
Ye  realms,  yet  unreveal'd    to    humaa 
sight. 

Ye  gods  who  rule  the  regions  of  the  night, 

Ye  gliding  ghosts,  permit  me  to  relate 

The  mystic  wonders  of  your  silent  state  ! 
Obscure  they  went  thro'  dreary  shades, 
that  led 

Along  the  waste  dominions  of  the  dead. 

Thus  wander  travelers  in  woods  by  night, 

By  the   moon's   doubtful    and  malignant 
li^ht,  381 

When  Jove  in  dusky  clouds  involves  the 
skies. 

And  the  faint  crescent  shoots  by  fits  before 
their  eyes. 
Just  in  the  gate  and  in  the  jaws  of  hell, 

Revengeful  Cares  and  sullen  Sorrows  dwell, 

And  pale  Diseases,  and  repining  Age, 

Want,  Fear,  and  Famine's  unresisted  rage; 

Here  Toils,  and  Death,  and  Death's  half- 
brother.  Sleep, 

Forms  terrible  to  view,  their  sentry  keep; 

With  anxious  Pleasures  of  a  g^tv  mind. 

Deep  Frauds  before,  and  open  f^orce  be- 
hind; 391 

The  Furies'  iron  beds;  and   Strife,  tfast 
shakes 

Her  hissing  tresses  and  unfolds  her  snakes. 

Full  in  the  midst  of  this  infernal  road. 

An  elm  displays  her  dusky  arms  abroad: 

The  God  of  Sleep  there  hides  his  heafj 
head. 

And  empty  dreams  on  ev'ry  leaf  are  spread. 

Of  various  forms  unnumber'd  specters  more, 

Centaurs,  and  double  shapes,  besiege  the 
door.  399 

Before  the  passage,  horrid  Hydra  stands, 

And  Briareus  with  all  his  hundred  hands; 

Grorgons,  Greryon  with  his  triple  frame; 

And  vain  Chimiera  vomits  empty  flame. 

The  chief  unsheath'd  his  shining  steel,  pre- 
par'd, 
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Tho'  seiz'd  vrith  sudden  fear,  to  force  the 

guard, 
Off'riiig   his  brandish'd  weapon  at  their 

face; 
Had  not  tho  Sibyl  stopped  his  eager  pace, 
And  told  him  what  those  empty  phantoms 

were: 
Forms  without  bodies,  and  impassive  air. 
Hence  to  deep  Acheron  they  take  their 

way,  4x0 

Whose  troubled  eddies,  thick  with  ooze  and 

clay, 
Are  whirl  d  aloft,  and  in  Cocytus  lost. 
There  Charon  stsinds,  who  rules  the  dreary 

coast  — 
A  sordid  god:  down  from  his  hoary  chin 
A   length  of    beard  descends,   uncomb'd, 

imclean; 
His  eyes,  like  hollow  furnaces  on  fire; 
A  girdle,  foul  "with  grease,  binds  his  ob- 
scene attire. 
He  spreads  his  canvas;  vrith  his  pole  he 

steers; 
The  freights  of  flitting  ghosts  in  his  thin 

bottom  bears. 
He  look'd  in  years;  yet  in  his  years  were 

seen  420 

A  youthful  vigor  and  autumnal  green. 
An  airy  crowd  came    rushing  where   he 

stood. 
Which  fill'd  the  margin  of  the  fatal  flood: 
Husbands  and  wives,  boys  and  unmarried 

maids. 
And  mighty  heroes'  more  majestic  shades. 
And  youths,  intomb'd  before  their  fathers' 

eyes. 
With  hollow  groans,  and  shrieks,  and  feeble 

cries. 
Thick  as  the  leaves  in  autumn  strow  the 

woods. 
Or  fowls,   by  winter  forc'd,   forsake   the 

floods. 
And  wing  their  hasty  flight  to  happier^ 

lands;  430 

Such,  and  so  thick,  the  shiv'ring  army 

stands. 
And  press  for  passage  with  extended 

hands. 

Now  these,  now  those,  the  surly  boat- 
man bore: 
The  rest   he  drove  to  distance  from  the 

shore. 
The  hero,  who  beheld  with  wond'ring  eyes 
The  tumult  miz'd  with  shrieks,  laments,  and 

cries, 


Ask'd  of   his   guide,  what   the  rude  con- 
course meant; 
Why  to  the   shore  the  thronging   people 

bent; 
What  forms  of  law  among  the  ghosts  were 

us'd; 
Why  some  were  ferried  o'er,  and  some  re- 
fused. 440 
"  Son  of  Anchises,  offsprinc^  of  the  gods," 
The  Sibyl  said,  *'  you  see  the  S^gian  floods. 
The  sacred  stream  which  heav  n's  imperial 

state 
Attests  in  oaths,  and  fears  to  violate. 
The  ghosts  rejected  are  th'  unhappy  crew 
Depriv'd  of  sepulchers  and  fun'ral  due: 
The  boatman,    Charon;   those,  the  buried 

host. 
He  ferries  over  to  the  farther  coast; 
Nor  dares  his  transport  vessel  cross  the 

waves 
With  such  whose  bones  are  not  compos'd  in 

graves.  450 

A  hundred  years  they  wander  on  the  shore; 
At  length,  their  penance  done,  are  wafted 

o'er." 
The  Trojan  chief  his  forward  pace  repress'd. 
Revolving    anxious    thoughts    witlun    his 

breast. 
He  saw  his  friends,  who,  whelm 'd  beneath 

the  waves. 
Their  fun'ral  honors  claim'd,   and  ask'd 

their  quiet  graves. 
The  lost  Leucaspis  in  the  crowd  he  knew. 
And  the  brave  leader  of  the  Lycian  crew, 
Whom,  on  the  Tyrrhene  seas,  the  tempests 

met;  459 

The  sailors  master'd,  and  the  ship  o'erset. 

Amidst  the  spirits,  Palinurus  press'd, 
Yet  fresh  from  life,  a  new-admitted  guest. 
Who,  while  he  steering  view'd  the   stars, 

and  bore 
His  course  from  Afric  to  the  Latian  shore. 
Fell  headlong  down.     The  Trojan  fix'd  his 

view. 
And  scarcely  thro'  the  gloom  the  sullen 

shadow  knew. 
Then  thus  the  prince:      "  What  envious 

pow*r,  O  friend. 
Brought  your  lov'd  life  to  this  disastrous 

end? 
For  Fhcebus,  ever  true  in  all  he  said,      469 
Has  in  your  fate  alone  my  faith  betnty'd. 
The  god  foretold  you  should  not  die,  before 
You  reach'd,  secure  from  seas,  th'  Italian 

shore. 
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Is  this  th'  uBerring  pow'r  ?  "    The  ghost  re- 
^ed: 

''Nor  Phoebus  flatter'd,  nor  his  answers 
Ued; 

Nor  envious  gods  have  sent  me  to  the 
deep: 

But,  while  the  stars  and  course  of  heav'n 
I  keep, 

My  wearied  eyes  were  seiz'd  with  fatal 
sleep. 

I  fell;  and,  with  my  weight,  the  helm  con- 
strain'd 

Was  drawn  along,  which  yet  my  gripe  re- 
tained. 

Now  by  the  winds  and  raging  waves  I 
swear,  480 

Your  safety,  more  than  mine,  was  then  my 
care; 

Lest,  of  the  guide  bereft,  the  rudder  lost. 

Your  ship  should  run  against  the  rocky 
coast. 

Three  blust'ring  nights,  borne  by  the  south- 
em  blast, 

I  floated,  and  ducover'd  land  at  last: 

High  on  a  mounting  wave  my  head  I  bore. 

Forcing  my  strengtii,  and  gath'ring  to  the 
shore. 

Panting,  but  past  the  danger,  now  I  seiz'd 

The  craggy  cliffs,  and  my  tir'd  members 
eas'd. 

While,  cumber'd  with  my  dropping  clothes, 
I  lay,  490 

The  cruel  nation,  covetous  of  prey, 

Stain'd    vrith  my   blood  th'   unhospitable 
coast; 

And  now,  by  winds  and  waves,  my  lifeless 
limbs  are  toss'd: 

Which  O  avert,  by  yon  ethereal  light. 

Which  I  have  lost  for  this  eternal  night ! 

Or,  if  by  dearer  ties  you  may  be  won, 

By  your  dead  sire,  and  by  your  living  son, 

Redeem  from  this  reproach  my  wand'ring 
ghost; 

Or  with  your  navy  seek  the  Yelin  coast, 

And  in  a  peaceful  grave  my  corpse  compose ; 

Or,  if  a  nearer  wajr  your  mother  shows,  501 

Without  whose  aid  you  durst  not  under- 
take 

This  frightful  passage  o'er  the  Stygian 

Lend  to  this  wretch  your  hand,  and  waft 

him  o'er 
To  the  sweet  banks  of  yon  forbidden  shore." 
Scarce  had  he  said,  the  prophetess  began: 
*'  What  hopes  delude  thee,  miserable  man  ? 


Think'st  thou,  thus  unintomb'd,  to  cross  1 
the  floods,  I 

To  view  the  Furies  and  infernal  gods,  509  | 
And  visit,  without  leave,  the  dark  abodes  ?  J 
Attend  the  term  of  long  revolving  years; 
Fate,  and  the  dooming  gods,  are  deaf  to 

tears. 
This  comfort  of  thy  dire  misfortune  take: 
The  wrath  of  Heav'n,  inflicted  for  thy  sake. 
With  vengeance  shaU  pursue  th'  inhumgui 

coast, 
Till  they  propitiate  thy  offended  ghost, 
And  raise  a  tomb,  with  vows  and  solemn 

pray'r; 
And  Palinurus'  name  the  place  shall  bear." 
This  calm'd  his  cares;  sooth'd  with  his  fu- 
ture fame, 
And  pleas'd  to  hear  his  propagated  name. 
Now  nearer  to  the  Stygian  lake  thej 
draw:  *  pi 

Whom,  from  the  shore,  the  surly  boatman 

saw; 
Observ'd  their  passage  thro'  the  shady  wood, 
And  mark'd  their  near  approaches  to  the 

flood. 
Then  thus  he  call'd  aloud,  inflam'd  with 

wrath: 
"  Mortal,  whate'er,  who  this  forbidden  path 
In  arms  presum'st  to  tread,  I  charge  thee, 

stand, 
And  tell  thy  name,  and  bus'neas  in  the 

land. 
Know  this,  the  realm  of  night  —  the  Styg- 
ian shore: 
My  boat  conveys  no  living  bodies  o'er;    530 
Nor  was  I  pleas'd  great  Theseus  once  to 

bear. 
Who  forc'd  a  passage  with  his  pointed  spears 
Nor  strong  Alcides  —  men  of  mighty  &me, 
And  from  th'  immortal  gods  their  lineage 

came. 
In  fetters  one  the  barking  porter  tied, 
And    took     him    trembling    from    h 

sov'reign's   side: 
Two  sought  by  force  to  seize  his  beau- 
teous bride." 
To  whom  the  Sibyl  thus:   **  Compose  thj 

mind; 
Nor  frauds  are  here  contriv'd,  nor  force 

design'd. 
Still  may  the  dog  the  wand'ring  troops' 
constrain  540 

Of  airy  ghosts,  and  vex  the  guilty  train, 
And  with  her  grisly  lord  his  lovely  queen 
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The  Trojan  chief,  whose  lineage  is  from 

Jove, 
Mueh  &in'd  for  armii,  and  more  for  filial 

love, 
Is  sent  to  seek  his  sire  in  your  Elysian 

grove. 
If  neither  piety,  nor  Heav'n's  command, 
Can  gain  his  passage  to  the  Stygian  strand. 
This  fatal  present  shall  prevail,  at  least." 
Then  shew'd  the  shining  hough,  conoeal'd 

within  her  vest. 
No   more  was  needful:  for    the  gloomy 

god  550 

Stood  mute  with  awe,  to  see  the  ^Iden  rod; 
Admir'd  the  destin'd  off 'ring  to  his  queen  — 
A  venerable  gift,  so  rarely  seen. 
His  fury  thus  appeas'd,  he  puts  to  land; 
The  ghosts  f orraJce  their  seats  at  his  com- 
mand: 
He  clears  the  deck,  receives  the  mighty 

freight; 
The  leaky  vessel  groans  beneath  the  weight. 
Slowly  she  sails,  and  scarcely  steins  the 

tides; 
The  pressing  water  pours  within  her  sides. 
His  passengers  at  length  are  wafted  o'er,  560 
Ezpoe'd,  in  muddy  weeds,  upon  the  miry 

shore. 
No  sooner  landed,  in  his  den  they  found 
The  triple  porter  of  the  Stygian  sound, 
Grim  Cferbems,  who  soon  began  to  rear 
His  crested  snakes,  and  arm'd  his  bristling 

hair. 
The  prudent  Sibyl  had  before  prepar'd 
A  sop,  in  honey  steep'd,  to  charm  the  guard ; 
Which,  mix'd  with  pow'rful  drugs,  she  cast 

before 
His  greedy  grinning  jaws,  just  op'd  to  roar. 
With  three  enormous  mouths  he  gapes; 

and  straight,  570 

With  hunger  press'd,  devours  the  pleasing 

bait. 
Long  draughts  of  sleep  his  monstrous  limbs 

enskive; 
He  reels,  and,  falling,  fills  the  spacious 

cave. 
The  keeper  charm'd,  the    chief  without 

delay 
Pass'd  on,  and  took  th'  irremeable  way. 
Before  the  gates,  the  cries  of  babes  new 

bom, 
Whom  fate  had  from  their  tender  mothers 

torn. 
Assault  his  ears:  then  those,  whom  form 

of  laws 


Condemn'd  to  die,  when  traitors  judg'd 

their  cause.  579 

Nor  want  they  lots,  nor  judges  to  review 
The  wrongful  sentence,  and  award  a  new. 
Minos,  the  strict  inquisitor,  appears; 
And  lives  and  crimes,  with  his  assessors, 

hears. 
Bound  in  his  urn  the  blended  balls  he  rolls. 
Absolves  the  just,  and  dooms  the  guilty 

souls. 
The  next,  in  place  and  punishment,  are 

they 
Who  prodigally  throw  their  souls  away; 
Fools,  who,  repining  at  their  wretched  state. 
And  loathing  anxious  life,  subom'd  their 

fate. 
With    late    repentance    now    they  would 

retrieve  590 

The  bodies  they  forsook,  and  wish  to  live; 
Their  pains  and  poverty  desire  to  bear. 
To  view  the  light  of  heav'n,  and  breathe 

the  vital  air: 
But  fate  forbids;  the  Stygian  floods  op- 
pose. 
And  with  nine  circling  streams  the  captive 

souls  inclose. 
Not  far  from  thence,  the  Mournful  Fields 

appear. 
So  call'd  from  lovers  that  inhabit  there. 
The    souls    whom     that    unhappy    flame 

invades. 
In  secret  solitude  and  myrtle  shades 
Make  endless    moans,  and,  pining    with 

desire,  600 

Lament  too  late  their  imextinguish'd  fire. 
Here  Frocris,  Eriphyle  here  he  foimd, 
Baring  her  breast,  yet  bleeding  with  the 

wound 
Made  by  her  son.    He  saw  Fasiphae  there. 
With  PhsBdra's   ghost,  a  foul  incestuous 

pair. 
There  Laodamia,  with  Evadne,  moves; 
Unhappy  both,  but  loyal  in  their  loves: 
CsBneus,  a  woman  once,  and  once  a  man. 
But  ending  in  the  sex  she  first  began. 
Not  far  from  these  Fhoenician  Dido  stood. 
Fresh  from  her  wound,  her  bosom  bath'd 

in  blood;  611 

Whom  when  the  Trojan  hero  hardly  knew, 
Obscure   in   shades,  and  with  a  doubtful 

view, 
(Doubtful  as  he  who   sees,  thro'  dusky 

night. 
Or  thinks  he  sees,  the  moon's  uncertain 

light,) 
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With  tears  he  first  approach'd  the  sullen 

shade; 
And,  as  his  love  inspir'd  him,  thus  he  said: 
**  Unhappy  queen  !   tlien    is    the   common 


Of  rumor  true,  in  your  reported  death, 
And  I,  alas  1   the  cause  ?    By  Heav'n,  I 

vow,  6ao 

And  all  the  pow'rs   that  rule  the  realms 

helow, 
Unwillinff  I  forsook  your  friendly  state, 
Commanded  hy  the  gods,  and  forc'd  by 

fate  — 
Those  gods,  that  fate,  whose  unresisted  1 

might  I 

Have  sent  me  to  these  regions  void  of  light,  [ 
Thro'  the  vast  empire  of  eternal  night  j 
Nor  dar'd  I  to  presume,  that,  press'd  with 

grief, 
My  flight  should  urge  you  to  this  dire  re- 
lief. 
Stay,  stay  your  steps,  and  listen  to  my  vows: 
'T  is  the  last  interview  that  fate  allows ! "  630 
In  vain  he  thus  attempts  her  mind  to  move 
With  tears,  and  pray'rs,  and  late-repenting 

love. 
Disdainfully  she  look'd ;  then  turning  round, 
But  fiz'd  her  eyes  unmov'd  upon  the  ground. 
And  what  he  says  and  swears,  regards  no 

more 
Than  the  deaf  rocks,  when  the  loud  billows 

roar; 
But  whirl'd  away,  to  shun  his  hateful  sight. 
Hid  in  the  forest  and  the  shades  of  night; 
Then  sought  Sichsus  thro'  the  shady  grove. 
Who  answer'd  all  her  cares,  and  equal'd  all 

her  love.  640 

Some  pious  tears  the  pitying  hero  paid, 
And  followed  with  his  eyes   the   flitting 

shade, 
Then  took  the  forward  way,  by  fate  or- 

dain'd, 
And,  with  his  guide,  the  farther  fields  at- 

tain'd. 
Where,  sever'd  from  the  rest,  the  warrior 

souls  remained. 
Tydens  he  met,  with  Meleager's  race, 
llie  pride  of  armies,  and  the  soldiers' 

grace; 
Andpale  Adrastus  with  his  ghastly  face.  ^ 
Of  Trojan  chiefs  he  view'd  a  num'rous  train, 
All  much  lamented,  all  in  battle  slain;  650 
Glaucus  and  Medon,  high  above  the  rest, 
Antenor's  sons,  and  Ceres'  sacred  priest. 
And  proud  Id»us,  Priam's  charioteer. 


Who  shakes  his  empty  reins,  and  ainu  bis 
airy  spear. 

The  gladsome  ghosts,  in  circling  troops,  at- 
tend, 

And   with   unwearied  eyes   behold  their 
friend; 

Delight  to  hover  near,  and  long  to  know 

What  bus'ness  brought  him  to  the  reahns 
below. 

But  Argive  chiefs,  and  Agamenmon's  tnin, 

When  hia  refulgent  arms  flash'd  thro'  the 
shady  plain,  660 

Fled   from   his   well-known  face,  with 
wonted  fear, 

As  when  his  thund'ring  sword  and  pointed 
spear  ; 

Drove  headlong  to  their  ships,  and  gleao'd  ■ 
the  routed  rear.  J 

They  rais'd  a  feeble  cry,  with  trembling 
notes; 

But  the  weak  voice  deceiv'd  their  gasping 
throats. 
Here  Priam's  son,  Del'phobus,  he  fomid, 

Whose  face  and  limbs  were  one  continued 
wound: 

Dishonest,  with  lopp'd  arms,  the  youth  ap- 
pears, 

Spoil'd  of  his  nose,  and  shorten'd  of  his  ears. 

He  scarcelv  knew  him,  striving  to  disown  670 

His  blotted  form,  and  blushing  to  be  known; 

And  therefore  first  began:  "O  Teocer's^ 
race. 

Who  durst  thy  faultless  figure  thus  de- 
face? 

What  heart  could  wish,  what  hand  inflict, 
this  dire  disgrace  ? 

'T  was  f am'd,  that  in  our  last  and  fatal  night 

Your  single  prowess  long  sustain'd  the  fight, 

Till  tir'd,  not  forc'd,  a  glorious  fate  700 
chose. 

And  fell  upon  a  heap  of  slaughter'd  foes. 

But,  in  remembrance  of  so  brave  a  deed, 

A  tomb  and  fun'ral  honors  I  decreed;     680 

Thrice  call'd  your  manes  on  the  Trojan 
plains: 

The  place  your  armor  and  your  name  re- 
tains. 

Tour  body  too  I  sought,  and,  had  I  foond,^ 

Design'd  for  burial  in  your  native  gronnd. 
The  ghost  replied:  <<  Your  piety  has  paid 

All  needful  ntes,  to  rest  my  wand'ring 
shade; 

But  cruel  fate,  and  my  more  eruel  wife? 

To  Grecian  swords  betray'd  mysleeping  W«^ 

These  are  the  monuments  of  Helen's  love: 
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The  flhame  I  bear  below,  the  marks  I  bore 

above.  690 

Yon  know  in  what  deloding  joys  we  pass'd 

The  night  that  was  by  Heav  n  decreed  our 

last: 
For,  when  the  fatal  horse,  descending  down, 
Pregnant  with  arms,  o'erwhelm'd  th'  on- 
happy  town. 
She  feignM  noctnmal  orgies;  left  my  bed. 
And,  miz'd  with  Trojan  dames,  the  dances 

led; 
Then,  waving  high  her  torch,  the  signal 

made. 
Which  rons'd  the  Grecians  from  their  am- 

boBcade. 
With    watchine    overworn,    with  cares" 

oppress'd. 
Unhappy!  had  laid  me  down  to  rest,   700 
And  heavy  sleep  my  weary  limbs  pos- 
sessed. 
Meantime  my  worthy  wife  our  arms  mis- 
laid. 
And  from  beneath  my  head  my  sword  con- 
vey'd; 
The  door  nnlatch'd,  and,  with  repeated  calls. 
Invites  her  former  lord  within  my  walls. 
Thus  in  her  crime  her  confidence  she  plac'd. 
And  with  new  treasons  wonld  redeem  the 

past. 
What  need  I  more  ?  Into  the  room  they  ran, 
And  meanly  mnrther'd  a  defenseless  man. 
Ulysses,  basely  bom,  first  led  the  way.  71c 
Avenging  powers  1  with  justice  if  I  pray, 
That  fortune  be  their  own  another  day  I 
But  answer  yon;  and  in  your  turn  relate. 
What  brought  you,  living,  to  the  Stygian 

state: 
Driv'n  by  the  winds  and  errors  of  the 

sea, 
Or  did  you  Heav'n's  superior  doom  obey  ? 
Or  tell  what  other  chance  conducts  your 

way. 
To  view  with  mortal  eyes  our  dark  re- 
treats. 
Tumults  and  torments  of  th'  infernal  seats." 
While  thus  in  talk  the  flying  hours  they 
pass,  7ao 

The  sun  had  flnish'd  more  than  half  his  race : 
And  they,  perhaps,  in  words  and  tears  had 

spent 
The  little  time  of  stay  which  Heav'n  had 

lent; 
But  thus  the  Sibvl  chides  their  long  delay: 
"Night  mshes  down,  and  headlong  drives 
the  day: 


I  man. 

>ray,  y 
aylj 


'T  is  here,  in  different  paths,  the  way  di- 
vides; 

The  right  to  Pluto's  golden  palace  guides; 

The  left  to  that  unhai^y  i^gion  te^,     1 

Which  to  the  depth  of  Tartarus  descends;  I 

The  seat  of  night  profound,  and  punish'd  | 
fiends."  730  J 

Then  thus  Defnhobus:  **  O  sacred  maid, 

Forbear  to  chiae,  and  be  your  will  obey'd  ! 

Lo  I  to  the  secret  shadows  I  retire. 

To  pay  my  penance  till  my  years  expire. 

Proceed,    auspicious    prince,    with    glory 
crown'd, 

And  bom  to  better  fates  than  I  have  found." 

He  said;  and,  while  he  said,  his  steps  he 
tum'd 

To  secret  shadows,  and  in  silence  moum'd. 
The  hero,  looking  on  the  left,  espied 

A  lofty  tow'r,  and  strong  on  ev'ry  side   740 

With  treble  walls,  which  Fhlegethon  sur^ 
rounds, 

Whose  fiery  flood  the   burning  empire 
bounds; 

And,  press'd  betwixt  the  rocks,  the  bel- 
lowing noise  resounds. 

Wide  is  the  fronting  gate,  and,  rais'd  on 
high 

With  adamantine  columns,  threats  the  sky. 

Vain  is  the  force  of  man,  and  HeaVn's  as 
vain. 

To  crush  the  pillars  which  the  pile  sustain. 

Sublime  on  these  a  tow'r  of  steel  is  rear'd; 

And  dire  Tisiphone  there  keeps  the  ward. 

Girt  in  her  sanguine  gown,  by  night  and 
day,  750 

Observant  of  the  souls  that  pass  the  down- 
ward way. 

From  hence  are  heard  the  groans  of  ghosts, 
the  pains 

Of  sounding  lashes  and  of  dragging  chains. 

The  Trojan  stood  astonish'd  at  their  cries. 

And  ask'd  his  guide  from  whence  those 
yells  arise; 

And  what  the  crimes,  and  what  the  tortures 
were, 

And  loud  laments  that  rent  the  liquid  air. 
She  thus  replied:  '*  The  chaste  and  holy 
race 

Are  all  forbidden  this  polluted  place. 

But  Hecate,  when  she  gave  to  rule  the ' 
woods,  760 

Then  led  me  trembling  thro'  these  dire 
abodes. 

And  taught  tiie  tortures  of  th'  aveng- 
ing gods. 
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These  are  the  reahns  of  unrelentdng  fate; 
And  awful  Rhadamanthus  rules  the  state. 
He  hears  and  judges  each  committed  crime; 
Enquires  into  the  manner,  place,  and  time. 
The  conscious  ^^nretch  must  all  his  acts  re- 
veal, 
(Loth  to  confess,  unable  to  conceal,) 
From  the  first  moment  of  his  vital  breath, 
To  his  last  hoar  of  unrepenting  death.     770 
Straight,  o'er  the  gmlty  ghost,  the  Fury 

shakes 
The  sounding  whip  and  brandishes  her 

snakes. 
And  the  pale  sinner,  with  her  sisters, 

takes. 

Then,  of  itself,  unfolds  th'  eternal  door; 
With  dreadful  sounds  the  brazen  hinges 

roar. 
You  see,  before  the  gate,  what  stalking  ghost 
Commands  the  guard,  what  sentries  keep 

the  post. 
More  formidable  Hydra  stands  within. 
Whose  jaws  vriih  iron  teeth  severely  grin. 
The  gaping  gulf  low  to  the  center  lies,  780 
And  twice  as  deep  as  earth  is  distant  from 

the  skies. 
The  rivals  of  the  gods,  the  Titan  race, 
Here,  sing'd  with  lightning,  roll  within  th' 

uiilathom'd  space. 
Here  lie  th'  Alsan  twins,  (I  saw  them  both,) 
Enormous  bodies,  of  gigantic  growth. 
Who  dar'd  in  fight  the  Thunderer  to  defy, 
Affect  his  heav'n,  and  force  him  from  the 

sky. 
Salmoneus,  suff'ring  cruel  pains,  I  found, 
For  emulating  Jove;  the  rattling  sound 
Of  mimic  thunder,  and  the  glittering  blaze  790 
Of  pointed  lightningps,  and  their  f  orky  rays. 
Thro'  Elis  and  the  Grecian  towns  he  flew; 
Th'  audacious  wretch  four  fiery  coursers 

drew: 
He  waved  a  torch  aloft,  and,  madly  vain, 
Sought    godlike  worship    from  a  servile 

train. 
Ambitious  fool  I  with  homy  hoofs  to  pass 
O'er  hollow  arches  of  resounding  brass, 
To  rival  thunder  in  its  rapid  course, 
And  imitate  inimitable  force  ! 
But  he,  the  King  of  Heav'n,  obscure  on 

high,  800 

Bar'd  his  red  arm,  and,  launching  from  the 

sky 
Hiswrithen  bolt,  not  shaking  empty  smoke, 
Down  to  the  deep  abyss  the  flaming  felon 

strook. 


There  Tityus  was  to  see,  who  took  his  i>irtii 

From  heav'n,  his  nursing  from  the  foodfnl 
earth. 

Here  his  gigantic  limbs,  with  large  em- 
brace. 

Infold  nine  acres  of  infernal  space. 

A  rav'nous  vulture,  in  his  open'd  side. 

Her  crooked  beak  and  cruel  talons  tried; 

Still  for  the  growing  liver  digged  his  breast; 

The  growing  liver  still  supplied  the  feast; 

Still  are  his  entrails  fruitful  to  their  pains: 

Th'  immortal  hunger  lasts,  th'  immortal 
food  remains.  813 

Ldon  and  Ferithous  I  could  name, 

And  more  Thessalian  chiefs  of  mighty  fame. 

High  o'er  their  heads  a  mold'ring  rock  is 
plac'd, 

That  promises  a  fall,  and  shakes  at  eViy 
blast. 

They  lie  below,  on  golden  beds  display 'd; 

And  genial  feasts  with  regal  pomp  are 
made. 

The  Queen  of  Furies  by  their  sides  is  set, 

And  snatches  from  their  mouths  th'  on- 
tasted  meat,  8z< 

Which  if  they  touch,  her  hissing  snakes  she 
rears. 

Tossing  her  torch,  and  thund'ring  in  their 
ears. 

Then  they,  who  brothers'  better  claim  dis- 
own. 

Expel  their  parents,  and  usurp  the  throne; 

Defraud  their  clients,  and,  to  lucre  sold. 

Sit  brooding  on  unprofitable  gold; 

Who  dare  not  give,  and  ev'n  refuse  ta 
lend 

To  their  poor  kindred,  or  a  wanting  friend. 

Vast  is  the  throng  of  these;  nor  less  the 
train  Sjo 

Of  lustful  youths,  for  foul  adult'ry  slain: 

Hosts  of  deserters,  who  their  honor  sold, 

And  basely  broke  their  faith  for  bribes  of 
gold. 

All  these  within  the  dungeon's  depth  re- 
main, 

Despairing  pardon,  and  expecting  pain. 

Ask  not  what  pains;  nor  farther  seek  to 
know 

Their  process,  or  the  forms  of  law  below. 

Some  roll  a  weighty  stone;  some,  laid 
along, 

And  boimd  with  burning  wires,  on  spokes 
of  wheels  are  hung. 

Unhappy  Theseus,  doom'd  for  ever  there, 

Is  fix  d  by  fate  on  his  eternal  chair;        841 
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And  wietched  Phlegyas  warns  the  world 

with  cries 
(Gould  warning  make  the  world  more  just 

or  wise): 
'Learn    righteousness,    and    dread    th' 

aTenging  deities.' 
To  tyrants  others  have  their  country  sold, 
Imposing  foreign  lords,  for  foreign  gold; 
Some  haye  old  laws  repealed,  new  statutes 

made, 
Not  as  the  people  pleas'd,  but  as  they  paid; 
With  incest  some  their  daughters'  bed  pro- 

fan'd: 
All  dar'd  the  worst  of  ills,  and,  what  they 

dar'd,  attain'd.  850 

Had  I  a    hundred    mouths,    a    hundred 

tongues, 
And  throats  of  brass,  inspir'd   with   iron 

lungs, 
I  could  not  half  those  horrid  crimes  repeat. 
Nor  half  the  punishments  those  crimes  have 

met. 
But  let  us  haste  our  voyage  to  pursue: 
The  walls  of  Pluto's  palace  are  in  yiew; 
The  gate,  and  iron  arch  above  it,  stands 
On  anvils  labor'd  by  the  Cyclops'  hands. 
Before  our  farther  way  the  Fates  allow. 
Here  must  we    fix  on  high   the  gulden 

bough."  860 

She  said:  and  thro'  the  gloomy  shades 

they  pass'd, 
And  chose  the  middle  path.  Arriv'd  at  last, 
The  prince  with  living  water  sprinkled  o'er 
His  limbs  and  body;  iJien  approach'd  the 

door, 
Possess'd  the  porch,  and  on  the  front  above 
He  fiz'd  the  fatal  bough  requir'd  by  Pluto's 

love. 
These  holy  rites  perform'd,  they  took  their 

way 
Wliere  long  extended  plains  of  pleasure  lay : 
The  verdant  fields  witib  those  of  heav'n  may 

vie, 
With  ether  vested,  and  a  purple  sky;       870 
The  blissful  seats  of  happy  souls  below. 
Stars  of  their  own,  and  their  own  suns,  they 

know; 
Their  airy  limbs  in  sports  they  exercise, 
And  on  the  green  contend  the  wrestler's 

prize. 
Some  in  heroic  verse  divinely  sing; 
Others  in  artful  measures  lead  the  ring. 
The  Thracian  bard,  surrounded  by  the  rest, 
There  stands  conspicuous  in  his  flowing 

vest; 


His  flying  finders,  and  harmonious  miill. 
Strike  seVn  distinguish'd  notes,  aiuL  sev'n 

at  once  they  fill.  880 

Here  found  they  Teucer's  old  heroic  race, 
Bom  better  times  and  happier  years  to 

grace. 
Assaracus  and  Ilus  here  enjoy 
Perpetual  fame,  with  him  who  founded 

Troy. 
The  chief  beheld  their  chariots  from  afar. 
Their  shining  arms,  and  coursers  train'd 

to  war: 
Their  lances  fix'd  in  earth,  their  steeds 

aroimd. 
Free  from  their  harness,  graze  the  flow'ry 

ground. 
The  love  of  horses  which  they  had,  alive. 
And  care  of  chariots,  after  death  survive.  890 
Some  cheerful  souls  were  feasting  on  the 

plain; 
Some  did  the  song,  and  some  the  choir 

maintain, 
Beneath  a  laurel  shade,  where  mighty  Po 
Mounts  up  to  woods  above,  and  hides  his 

head  below. 
Here  patriots  live,  who,  for  their  country's 

good. 
In  fighting  fields,  were  prodigal  of  blood: 
Priests  of  imblemish'd    lives  here  make 

abode. 
And  poets  worthy  their  inspiiing  god; 
And  searching  wits,  of  more  mechanic  parts, 
Who  grac'd  their  age  with  new-invented 

arts:  900 

Those  who  to  worth  their  bounty  did  ex- 
tend, 
And  those  who  knew  that  boimty  to  com- 
mend. 
The  heads  of  these  with  holy  fillets  bound. 
And  all  their  temples  were  with  garlands 

crown'd. 
To  these  the  Sibyl  thus  her  speech 

address'd, 
And  first  to  him  surrounded  by  the  rest 
(Tow'ring  his  height,  and  ample  was  his 

breast): 

**  Say,  happy  souls,  divine  Musseus,  say, 
Where  lives  Anchises,  and  where  lies  our 

way 
To  find  the  hero,  for  whose  only  sake      910 
We  sought  the  dark  abodes,  and  cross'd  the 

bitter  lake?" 
To  this  the  sacred  poet  thus  replied: 
''  In  no  fix'd  place  the  happy  souls  reside. 
In  groves  we  live,  and  lie  on  mossy  beds,. 
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By  crystal  streams,  that  murmar  thro'  the 

meads: 
But  pass  yon  easy  hill,  and  thence  descend; 
The  path  conducts  you  to  your  journey's 

end." 
This  said,  he  led  them  up  the  mountain's 

brow, 
And  shews  them  all  the  shining  fields 

below. 
They  wind  the  hill,  and  thro'  the  blissful 

meadows  go.  920  j 

But  old  Anchises,  in  a  fiow'ry  yale, 
Review'd  his  muster'd  race,  and  took  the 

tale: 
Those   happy  spirits,  which,   ordain'd  by 

fate. 
For  future  beings  and  new  bodies  wait  — 
With  studious  thought  observ'd  th'  illustri- 
ous throng, 
In  nature's  order  as  they  pass'd.  along: 
Their  names,  their  fates,  their  conduct,  and 

their  care. 
In  peaceful  senates  and  successful  war. 
He,  when  Moeiis  on  the  plain  appears, 
Meets  him  with  open  arms,  and  falling 

tears.  930 

"Welcome,"    he    said,   "the  gods'  un- 
doubted race  1 
O  long  expected  to  my  dear  embrace  ! 
Once  more  'tis  giv'n  me  to  behold  your 

face  I 
The  love  and  pious  duty  which  you  pay 
Have  pass'd  the  perils  of  so  hard  a  way. 
'  Tis  true,  computing  times,  I  now  believ'd 
The  happy  day  approach'd;   nor  are  my 

hopes  deceiv'd. 
What  length  of  lands,  what  oceans  have 

you  pass'd; 
What  storms  sustain'd,  and  on  what  shores 

been  cast  ? 
How  have  I  f ear'd  your  fate  !  but  fear'd  it 

most,  940 

When  love    assail'd    you,  on    the  Libyan 

coast." 
To  this,  the  filial  duty  thus  replies: 
"  Your  sacred  ghost  before  my  sleeping 

eyes 
Appear'd,  and  often  urg'd  this  painful 

enterprise. 
After  long  tossing  on  the  Tyrrhene  sea. 
My  navy  rides  at  anchor  in  the  bay. 
But  reach  your  hand,  O  parent  shade,  nor 

shun 
The  dear  embraces  of  your  longing  son  I " 
He  said;  and  falling  tears  his  face  bedew: 


Then  thrice  around  his  neck  hia  arms  be 

threw;  990 

And  thrice  the  flitting  shadow  alipp'd  away. 
Like  winds,  or  empty  dreams  that  fly  the 

day. 
Now,  in  a  secret  vale,  the  Trojan  aees 
A  sep'rate  grove,  thro'  which  a  gentle 

breeze 
Plays  with  a  passing  breath,  and  whiapers 

thro'  the  trees; 
And,  just  before  the  confines  of  the  wood. 
The  gliding  Lethe  leads  her  silent  flood. 
About  the  boughs  an  airy  nation  flew. 
Thick  as  the  humming  bees,  that  hunt  the 

golden  dew; 
In  summer's  heat  on  tops  of  lilies  feed,  96a 
And  creep  within  their  bells,  to  suck  the 

babny  seed: 
The  winged  army  roams  the  fields  aromid; 
The  rivers  and  the  rooks  remurmur  to  the 

sound, 
^neas   wond'ring  stood,   then  aak'd   the 

cause 
Which  to  the  stream  the  crowding  people 

draws. 
Then  thus  the  sire:  "  The  souls  that  throng 

the  flood 
Are  those  to  whom,    by    fate,  are   other 

bodies  ow'd: 
In  Lethe's  lake  they  long  oblivion  taste. 
Of  future  life  secure,  forgetful  of  the  past. 
Long  has  my  soul  desir'd  this  time  and 

place,  970 

To  set  before  your  sight  your  glorious  race, 
That  this  presaging  joy  may  fire  your  mind 
To  seek  the  shores  by  destiny  design'd."  — 
"  O  father,  can  it  be,  that  souls  sublime 
Return  to  visit  our  terrestrial  clime. 
And  that  the  gen'rous  mind,  released  by 

death. 
Can  covet  lazy  limbs  and  mortal  breath  ?  " 

Anchises  then,  in  order,  thus  begun 
To  clear  those  wonders  to  his  godlike  son: 
"  Know,  first,  that  heav'n,  and  earth's  com- 
pacted frame,  9S0 
And  flowing  waters,  and  the  starry  flame. 
And  both  the  radiant  lights,  one  oonunon 

soul 
Inspires  and  feeds,  and  animates  the  whole. 
Thu  active  mind,  inf us'd  thro'  all  the  space. 
Unites  and  mineles  with  the  mighty  mass. 
Hence  men  and  beasts  the  breath  of  life 

obtain. 
And  birds  of  air,  and  monsters  of  the  mam. 
Th'  ethereal  vigor  is  in  all  the  same. 
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And  eveiy  soid  is  fill'd  with  equal  flame; 
As  much  as  earthy  limbs,  and  gross  allay 
Of  mortal  members,  subject  to  decay,  _ 
Blunt  not  the  beams  of  heav'n  and  edge 

of  day. 
From  this  coarse  mixture  of  terrestrial 

parts, 
Desire  and  fear  by    turns  possess  their 

hearts, 
And  grief,  and  joy;  nor  can  the  groveling 

mind, 
In  the  dark  dungeon  of  the  limbs  oonfin'd. 
Assert  the  native  skies,  or  own  its  heavenly 

kind: 
Nor  death  itself  can  wholly  wash  their 


But  long-contracted  filth  ev'n  in  the  soul 
remains* 

The  relics  of  inveterate  vice  thev  wear,  1000 

And  spots  of  sin  obscene  in  ev  ry  face  ap- 
pear. 

For  this  are  various  penances  enjoin'd; 

And  some  are  hung  to  bleach  upon  the  wind. 

Some  plung'd  in  waters,  others  purg'd  in 
fires, 

Till  all  the  dregs  are  drain'd,  and  all  the 
rust  expires. 

AU  have  their  manes^  and  those  mam/ea 
bear: 

The  few,  so  cleans'd,  to  these  abodes  re- 
pair. 

And  breathe,  in   ample  fields,  the  soft 
Elysian  air. 

Then  are  they  happy,  when  by  length  of 
time 

The  scurf  is  worn  away  of  each  committed 
crime;  loio 

No  speck  is  left  of  their  habitual  stains. 

But  the  pure  ether  of  the  soul  remains. 

But,  when  a  thousand  rolling  years  are  past, 

(So  long  their  punishments  and  penance 
last,) 

Whole  droves  of  minds  are,  by  the  driving 

CompeU'd  to  drink  the  deep  Lethsean  flood. 
In  large  forgetful  draughts  to  steep  the 

cares 
Of  their  past  labors,  and  their  irksome  years. 
That,  unrememb'ring  of  its  former  pain. 
The  soul  may  suffer  mortal  flesh  agam."  loao 
Thus  havmg  said,  the  father  spirit  leads 
The  priestess  and  his  son  thro'  swarms  of 

shades. 
And  takes  a  rising  ground,  from  thence  to 


The  long  procession  of  his  progeny. 
"Survey,      pursued  the  sire,  "this  airy 

throng. 
As,  offered  to  thy  view,  they  pass  along. 
These  are  th'  Itsuian  names,  which  fate  will 

join 
With  ours,  and  graff  upon  the  Trojan  line. 
Observe  the  youth  who  first  appears  in 

sight. 
And  holds  the  nearest  station  to  the  light, 
Already  seems  to  snuff  the  vital  air,       1031 
And  leans  just  forward,  on  a  shining  spear: 
Silvius  is  he,  thy  last-begotten  race. 
But  first  in  order  sent,  to  fill  thy  place ; 
An  Alban  name,  but  mix'd  with  Dardan 

blood, 
Bom  in  the  covert  of  a  shady  wood: 
Him  fair  Lavinia,  thy  surviving  wife. 
Shall  breed  in  groves,  to  lead  a  solitary  life. 
In  Alba  he  shaU  fix  his  royal  seat. 
And,  bom  a  king,  a  race  of  kings  beget.  1040 
Then  Frocas,  honor  of  the  Trojan  name, 
Capys,  and  Numitor,  of  endless  fame. 
A  second  Silvius  after  these  appears; 
Silvius  ^neas,  for  thy  name  he  bears; 
For  arms  and  justice  equally  renown'd. 
Who,  late  restored,  in  Alba  shall  be  crown'd. 
How  great  they  look  I  how  vigorously  they 

vrield 
Their  weighty  lances,  and  sustain  the  shield  I 
But  they,  who  crown'd  with  oaken  wreaths 

appear. 
Shall  Gabian  walls  and  strong  Fidena  rear; 
Nomentum,Bola,  with  Pometia,  found;  105 1 
And  raise  Collatian  tow'rs  on  rocky  ground. 
All  these  shall  then  be  towns  of  mighty 

fame, 
Tho'  now  they  lie  obscure,  and  lands  with- 
out a  name. 
See  Bomulus  the  great,  bom  to  restore 
The  crown  that  once  his  injur'd  grandsire 

wore. 
This  prince  a  priestess  of  your  blood  shall 

bear. 
And  like  his  sire  in  arms  he  shall  appear. 
Two  rising  crests  his  royal  head  adorn; 
Bom  from  a  god,  himself  to  godhead  bom: 
His  sire  already  signs  him  for  the  skies,  1061 
And  marks  the  seat  amidst  the  deities. 
Auspicious  chief  I  thy  race,  in  times  to  come, 
ShaU  spread    the  conquests    of  imperial 

Home  — 
Rome,  whose  ascending  tow'rs  shall  heav'n 

invade, 
Involving  earth  and  ocean  in  her  shade; 
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Hieh  as  the  Mother  of  the  Goda  in  place, 
Aiul  proud,  like  her,  of  an  immortal  race. 
Then,  when  in  pomp  she  makes  the  Phryg- 
ian roimd, 
With    golden    turrets    on    her    temples 
crown*d;  1070 

A  hundred  gods  her  sweeping  train  supply; 
Her  offspring  all,  and  all  command  the  sky. 
^  Now  fix  your  sight,  and  stand  intent,  to 
see 
Your  Roman  race,  and  Julian  progeny. 
The  mighty  Csesar  waits  his  vital  hour, 
Impatient  for  the  world,  and  grasps  his 

promised  pow'r. 
But  next  behold  the  youth  of  form  diyine, 
CsBsar  himself,  exalted  in  his  line; 
Augustus,  promised  oft,  and  long  foretold,'! 
Sent  to  the  realm  that  Saturn  rul'd  of  I 
old;  1080  I 

Bom  to  restore  a  better  age  of  gold.  J 
Afric  and  India  shall  his  pow'r  obey;  ^ 
He  shall  extend  his  propaeated  sway  I 
Beyond  the  solar  year,  without  the  starry  | 
way,  J 

Where  Atlas  turns    the  rolling    heav'ns 

around. 
And  his  broad  shoulders  with  their  lights 

are  crown'd. 
At  his  foreseen  approach,  already  quake 
The  Caspian  kingdoms  and  Mseotian  lake: 
Their  seers  behold  the  tempest  from  afar. 
And  threatening  oracles  denounce  the  war. 
Nile  hears  him  knocking  at  his  sey'nfold 
gates,  X09X 

And  seeks  his  hidden  spring,  and  fears  his 

nephew's  i&tes. 
Nor  Hercules  more  lands  or  labors  knew. 
Not  tho'  the  brazen-footed  hind  he  slew, 
Preed  Erymanthus  from  the  foaming  boar, 
And  dippM  his  arrows  in  Lemsean  gore; 
Nor  Bacchus,  turning  from  his  Indian  war. 
By  tigers  drawn  triumphant  in  his  car. 
From  Nisus'  top  descending  on  the  plains, 
With  curling  vines  around  his  purple  reins. 
And  doubt  we  yet  thro'  dangers  to  pursue  not 
The  paths  of  honor,  and  a  crown  m  view  ? 
But  what 's  the  man,  who  from  afar  ap- 
pears? 
His  head  with  olive  crown'd,  his  hand  a 

censer  bears. 
His  hoary  beard  and  holy  vestments  bring 
His  lost  idea  back:  I  know  the  Roman  king. 
He  shall  to  peaceful  Rome  new  laws  ordain, 
Call'd  from  his  mean  abode  a  scepter  to  sus- 
tain. 


Him  Tullus  next  in  dignity  succeeds, 
An  active  prince,  and  prone  to  martial  deeds. 
He  shall  lus  troops  for  fighting  fields  pifr- 
pare,  im 

Disus'd  to  toils,  and  triumphs  of  the  war. 
By  dint  of  swoid  his  crown  he  shall  in- 
crease. 
And  scour  his  armor  from  the  rust  of  peace. 
Whom  Ancus  follows,  with  a  fawning  air, 
But  vain  within,  and  proudly  popular. 
Next  view  the  Tarqum  kings,  th'  avengii^ 

sword 
Of  Brutus,  justly  di^wn,  and  Rome  restorU 
He  first  renews  the  rods  and  ax  severe,  1119 
And  gives  the  consuls  royal  robes  to  wear. 
His  sons,  who  seek  the  tn^rant  to  sustain. 
And  long  for  arbitrary  lords  again. 
With  ignominy  scourg'd,  in  open  sight, 
He  dooms  to  death  deserv'd,  asserting  pub- 
lic right. 
Unhappy  man,  to  break  the  pious  laws 
Of  nature,  pleading  in  his  children's  cause ! 
Howe'er  the  doubtful  fact  is  understood,] 
'T  is  love  of  honor,  and  his  country's  good:  [ 
The  consul,   not  the  father,  sheds  the  I 
blood.  J 

Behold  Torquatus  the  same  track  pursue; 
And,  next,  the  two  devoted  Decii  view:  1131 
The  Drusian  line,  Camillus  loaded  home 
With  standards  well  redeem'd,  and  foreign 

foes  o'ercome. 
The  pair  you  see  in  equal  armor  shine^ 
Now,  friends  below,  in  close  embraces  job; 
But,  when  they  leave  the  shady  realms  of 

niffht. 
And,  doth'd  in  bodies,  breathe  your  upper 

light, 
With  mortal  hate  each  other  shall  pursue: 
What  wars,  what  wounds,  what  sLuo^ter 

shall  ensue  ! 
From  Alpine  heights  the  father  first  de- 
scends; 1 140 
His  daughter's  husband  in  the  plain  at- 
tends: 
His  daughter's  husband  arms  his  easten 

finends. 

Embrace  again,  my  sons,  be  foes  no  more; 
Nor  stain  your  country  with  her  childreD*s 

gore  I 
And  thou,  the  first,  lay  down  thy  lawless 

claim. 
Thou,  of  my  blood,  who  bear'st  the  Julian 

name  I 
Another  comes,  who  shall  in  triumph  ride, 
And  to  the  Capitol  his  chariot  guide. 
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From  oonqner'd  Corinth,  rich  with  Grecian 

spoils. 
And  yet  another,  fam'd  for  warlike  toils, 
On  Argoe  shall  impose  the  Roman  laws,  1 151 
And  on  the  Greeks  revenge  the  Trojan  canse ; 
ShaU  drag  in  chains  their  Achillean  race; 
Shall  vindicate  his  ancestors'  disgrace, 
And  Pallas,  for  her  violated  place 
Great  Cato  there,  for  gravity  renown'd, 
And  oonqn'ring  Cossus  goes  with  laurels 

erown'd. 
Who  can  omit  the  Gracchi  ?  who  declare 
'The  Series'  worth,  those  thunderbolts  of 

war, 
The  doable  bane  of  Carthage  ?  Who  can  see 
Without  esteem  for  virtuous  poverty,     1161 
Severe  Fabricius,  or  can  cease  t'  admire 
The  plowman  consul  in  his  coarse  attire  ? 
Tir'd  as  I  am,  my  praise  the  Fabii  claim; 
And  thou,  great  hero,  greatest  of  thy  name, 
Ordain*d  in  war  to  save  the  sinking  state. 
And,  by  delays,  to  put  a  stop  to  &ite  t 
Let  others  better  mold  the  running  mass  1 
Of  metals,  and  inform  the  breathing  brass,  > 
And  soften  into  flesh  a  marble  face;  1170  J 
Plead  better  at  the  bar;  describe  the  sides. 
And  when  the  stars  descend,  and  when  they 

rise. 
Bat,  Borne,  'tis  thine  alone,  with  awful' 

sway. 
To  rale  mankind,  and  make  the  world 

obey, 
Disposing  peace  and  war  thy  own  majes- 
tic way; 
To  tame  the  proud,  the  fetter'd  slave  to 

free: 
These  are  imperial  arts,  and  worthy  thee." 
He  paus'd;  and,  while  with  wond'ring 

eyes  they  view'd 
The  passing  spirits,  thus  his  speech  renew'd: 
"  See  great  Marcellus  I  how,  untir'd  in  toils, 
He  moves  with  manly  grace,  how  rich  with 

regal  spoils  f  1181 

He,  when    his    country,   threaten'd    with 

alarms, 
Requires   his  courage  and  his  conquering 

arms. 
Shall  more  than  once  the  Punic  bands  af  • 

fright; 
Shall  kill  the  Gkiulish  king  in  single  fight; 
Then  to  the  Capitol  in  triumph  move. 
And  the  third  spoils  shall  grace  Feretrian 

Jove." 
'Soeas  here  beheld,  of  form  divine, 
A  godlike  youth  in  glitt'ring  armor  shinei 


With  great  Marcellus  keeping  equal  pace; 

But  gloomy  were  his  eyes,  dejected  was  his 
face.  1 191 

He  saw,  and,  wond'ring,  ask'd  his  airy  guide, 

What  and  of  whence  was  he,  who  press'd 
the  hero's  side: 

**  His  son,  or  one  of  his  illustrious  name  ? 

How  like  the  former,  and  almost  the  same  ! 

Observe  the  crowds  that  compass  him 
around; 

All  gaze,  and  all  admire,  and  raise  a  shout- 
ing sound: 

But  hov'ring  mists  around  his  brows  are 


And  night,  with  sable  shades,  involves  his 

head." 
'<  Seek  not  to  know,"  the  ghost  replied  with 

tears,  1200 

**•  The  sorrows  of  thy  sons  in  future  years. 
This  youth  (the  blissful  vision  of  a  day) 
Shall  just  be  shown  on  earth,  and  snatch'd 

away. 
The  gods  too  high  had  rais'd  the  Roman 

state, 
Were  but  their  gifts  as  permanent  as  great. 
What  groans  of  men  shall  fill  the  Martian 

field! 
How  fierce  a  blaze  his  flaming  pile  shall 

vield ! 
What  nm'ral  pomp  shall  floating  Tiber  see. 
When,  rising  from  his  bed,  he  views  the 

sad  solemnity !  1209 

No  youth  shall  equal  hopes  of  glory  give. 
No  youth  afford  so  great  a  cause  to  grieve; 
The  Trojan  honor,  and  the  Roman  boast, 
Admir'd  when  living,  and  ador'd  when  lost  f 
Mirror  of  ancient  faith  in  early  youth  I 
Undaunted  worth,  inviolable  truth  ! 
No  foe,  unpnnish'd,  in  the  fighting  field 
Shall  dare  thee,  foot  to  foot,  with  sword 

and  shield; 
Much  less  in  arms  oppose  thy  matchless 

force, 
When  thy  sharp  spurs  shall  urge  thy  foam- 
ing horse. 
Ah  !  couldst  thou  break  thro'  fete's  severe 

decree,  laao 

A  new  Marcellus  shall  arise  in  thee  I 
Full  canisters  of  fragrant  lilies  bring, 
Miz'd  with  the  purple  roses  of  the  spring; 
Let  me  with  f  un'ral  floVrs  his  body  strow ;  ^ 
This  gift  which  parents  to  their  children 

owe, 
This  unavailing  gift,  at  least,  I  may  be- 
stow I" 
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Thus  baying  said,  he  led  the  hero  round 
The  confines  of  the  blest  Elysian  ground; 
Which  when  Ancbises  to  his  son  had  shown, 
And  fir'd  his  mind  to  mount  the  promised 

throne,  1230 

He  tells  the  future  wars,  ordain'd  by  &ite; 
The  strength  and  customs  of  the  Latian 

state; 
The  prince,  and  people;  and  forearms  his 

care 
With  rules,  to  push  his  fortune,  or  to  bear. 
Two  gates   the  silent   house   of   Sleep 

adorn; 
Of  polished  iy'ry  this,  that  of  transparent 

bom: 
True  visions  thro'  transparent  horn  arise; 
Thro'  polish'd  iv'ry  |iass  deluding  lies. 
Of  yarious  things  discoursing  as  he  passed, 
Anchises  hither  oends  his  steps  at  last.  1340 
Then,  thro'  the  gate  of  iv'ry,  he  dismiss'd 
His  valiant  offspring  and  divining  guest. 
Straight  to  the  ships  iBneas  took  his  way,  1 
Embark'd  his  men,  and  skimm'd  along  I 

the  sea,  | 

Still  coasting,  till  he  gain'd  Cajeta's  bay.  J 
At  length  on  oozy  ground  his  galleys  moor; 
Their  heads  are  tum'd  to  sea,  their  stems 

to  shore. 
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King  Latinos  entertains  .^Sneas,  and  promises 
him  his  only  daughter,  Lavinia,  the  heiress 
of  his  orown.  Tumns,  being  in  love  with 
her,  favored  by  her  mother,  and  stirred  up 
by  J nno  and  Alecto,  breaks  the  treaty  which 
was  made,  and  eneages  in  his  qnarrel  Mezen- 
tinsy  Camilla,  ^ussapns,  and  many  others 
of  the  neighboring  princes ;  whose  forces,  and 
the  names  of  iSieir  commanders,  are  here 
partionlarly  related. 

And  thou,  O  matron  of  immortal  fame, 
Here  dyine,  to  the  shore  hast  left  thy  name; 
Cajeta  stiU  the  place  is  cidl'd  &om  thee, 
The  nurse  of  great  Eneas'  infancy. 
Here  rest  thy  bones  in  rich   Hesperia's 

pUins; 
Thy  name  ('tis  all  a  ghost  can  have)  re- 
mains. 
Now,  when  the  prince  her  fun'ral  rites 
had  paid, 


He  plow'd  the  Tyrrhene  seas  with  sails  dis- 

play'd. 
From  land  a  gentle  breeze  arose  by  night,  ^ 
Serenely  shone  the  stars,  the  moon  was 

bright,  10  > 

And  the  sea  trembled  with  her  silver  I 

light.  J 

Now  near  the  shelves  of  Circe's  shores  thej 

run, 
f  Ciroe  the  rich,  the  daughter  of  the  Sun,) 
A  dang'rous  coast:  the  goddess  wastes  her 

days 
In  joyous  songs;  the  rocks  resound  her  lays: 
In  spinning,  or  the  loom,  she  spends  the 

night. 
And  cedar  brands  supply  her  father's  light 
From  hence  were  heard,  rebellowing  to  the 


The  roars  of  lions  that  refuse  the  chain, 
The  grunts  of  bristled  boars,  and  groans  of 

bears,  » 

And  herds  of  howling  wolves  that  stun  the 

sailors'  ears. 
These  from  their  caverns,  at  the  close  of 

night, 
FiU  the  sad  isle  with  horror  and  affright 
Darkling  they    mourn  their  &te,   whom 

Circe's  pow*r, 
(That  watch'd  the  moon  and  planetary  hour,) 
W  ith  words  and  wicked  herbs  from  human- 
kind 
Had  alter'd,  and  in  brutal  shapes  confinU 
Which  monsters  lest  the  Trojans'  pious  h<»t 
Should  bear,  or  touch  upon  th'  inchanted 

coast, 
Propitious  Neptune  steer'd  their  course  by 

night  p 

With  rismg  gales  that  sped  their  happj 

flight. 
Supplied  with  these,  they  skim  the  sonnii- 

ing  shore. 
And  hear  the  swelling  surges  vainly  roar. 
Now,  when  the  rosy  mom  began  to  rise, 
And  wav'd  her  saffron  streamer  thro'  the 

skies; 
When  Thetis  blush'd  in  purple  not  her  own, 
And  from  her  face  the  oreathing  winds 

were  blown, 
A  sudden  silence  sate  upon  the  sea. 
And  sweeping  oars,  with  struggling,  ni^^ 

their  way. 
The  Trojan,  from  the  main,  beheld  a 

wood,  40 

Which  thick  with  shades  and  a  brown  hor- 
ror stood: 
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Betwixt  the  trees  the  Tiber  took  his  course. 
With  whirlpools  dimpled;  and  with  down- 

wara  force, 
That  drove  the  sand  along,  he  took  his  way, 
And  roll*d  his  yellow  billows  to  the  sea. 
About  him,  and  above,  and  round  the  wood, 
The  birds  that  haunt  the  borders  of  his 

flood, 
That  bath'd  within,  or  basked  upon  his  side, 
To  tuneful  songs  their  narrow  throats  ap- 
plied. 
The  captain  gives  command;   the  joyful 
train  50 

Glide  thro'  the  gloomy  shade,  and  leave  the 


Now,  Erato,  thy  poet's  mind  inspire. 
And  fill  his  soul  with  thy  celestial  fire  f 
Relate  what  Latium  was;  her  ancient  kings; 
Declare  the  past  and  present  state  of  things, 
When  first  the  Trojan  fleet  Ausonia  sought, 
And  how  the  rivaJs  lov^d,  and  how  they 

fought. 
These  are  my  theme,  and  how  the  war  be- 
gan* 
And  how  concluded  by  the  godlike  man: 
For  I  shall  sing  of  battles,  blood,  and  rage. 
Which  princes  and  their  people  ^d  engage; 
And  haughty  souls,  that,  mov'd  with  mu- 
tual hate,  62 
In  fighting  fields  pursued  and  found  their 

&te; 
That  rous'd  the  Tyrrhene  realm  with  loud 

alarms. 
And  peaceful  Italy  involved  in  arms. 
A  hu^r  scene  of  action  is  display 'd; 
And,  rising  hence,  a  greater  work  is  weigh'd. 
Latinus,  old  and  mild,  had  long  possess'd 
The  Latian  scepter,  and  his  people  blest: 
His  lather  Faunus;  a  Laurentian  dame    70 
His  mother;  fair  Marica  was  her  name. 
But  Faunus  came  from  Picus:  Picus  drew 
His  birth  from  Saturn,  if  records  be  true. 
Thus  King  Latinus,  in  the  third  degree, 
Had  Saturn  author  of  his  family. 
But  this  old  peaceful  prince,  as  Heav'n  de- 
creed. 
Was  blest  with  no  male  issue  to  succeed: 
His  sons  in  blooming  youth  were  snatch'd 

by  fate; 
One  only  daughter  heir'd  the  royal  state. 
Fir'd  with  her  love,  and  with  ambition 
led,  80 

The  neighb'ring  princes  court  her  nuptial 

Md. 
Among  the  crowd,  but  far  above  the  rest, 


Tonng  Turnns  to  the  beauteous  maid  ad- 

dress'd. 
Tumus,  for  high  descent  and  graceful  mien. 
Was  fint,  and  favor 'd  b^  the  Latian  queen; 
With  him  she  strove  to  join  Lavinia's  hand. 
But  dire  portents  the  purpos'd  match  with- 
stand. 
Deep  in  the  palace,  of  long  growth,  there 

stood 
A  laurel's  trunk,  a  venerable  wood; 
Where  rites  divine  were  paid;  whose  holy 

hair  90 

Was  kept  and  cut  with  superstitious  care. 
This    plant  Latinus,  when    his  town  he 

waU'd, 
Then  found,  and  from  the  tree  Laurentom 

call'd; 
And  last,  in  honor  of  his  new  abode, 
He  vow'd  the  laurel  to  the  laurel's  god. 
It  happen'd  once  (a  boding  prodigy  f) 
A  swarm  of  bees,  that  cut  the  liquid  sky, 
(Unknown  from  whence  they  took  their 

airy  flight,) 
Upon  the  topmost  branch  in  clouds  alight; 
There  with  their  clasping  feet  together 

clung,  zoo 

And  a  long  cluster  from  the  laurel  hung. 
An  ancient  augur  prophesied  from  hence: 
«  Behold  on  Latian  shores  a  foreign  prince ! 
From  the  same  parts  of  heav'n  his  na^ 

stands. 
To  the  same  parts  on  earth;  his  army 

lands; 
The  town  he  conquers,  and  the  tow'r 

commands." 

Tet  more,  when  fair  Lavinia  fed  the  fire 

Before  the  gods,  and  stood  beside  her  sire, 

(Strange  to  relate  f)  the  flames,  involv'd  in 

smoke 
Of  incense,  from  the  sacred  altar  broke,  no 
Caught  her  dishevel'd  hair  and  rich  attire; 
Her  crown  and  jewels  crackled  in  the  fire: 
From  thence  the  fuming  trail  began  to 

spread. 
And  lan^bent  glories  danc'd  about  her  head. 
This  new  portent  the  seer  with  wonder 

views, 
Then  pausing,  thus  his  prophecy  renews: 
''The  nymph,  who  scatters  flaming  fires 

around, 
Shall  shine  with  honor,  shall  herself  be 

crown'd; 
But,  oaus'd  by  her  irrevocable  fate. 
War  shaU  the  country  waste,  and  change 

the  state."  no 
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Latinus,  frighted  with  this  dire  ostent, 
For  counsel  to  his  father  Fauniis  went, 
And  sought  the  shades  renown'd  for  pro- 
phecy 
Which  near  Albnnea's  snlph'rons  fountain 

lie. 
To  these  the  Latian  and  the  Sabine  land 
Fly,  when  distress'd,  and  thence  relief  de- 
mand. 
The  priest  on  skins  of  off'rings  takes  his 

ease, 
And  nightly  visions  in  his  slumber  sees; 
A  swarm  of  thin  aerial  shapes  appears. 
And,  flntt'ring  round  his  temples,  deaf s  his 
ears:  130 

These  he  consults-,  the  future  fates  to  know, 
From  pow'rs  above,  and  from  the  fiends 

oelow. 
Here,  for  the  gods'  advice,  Latinus  flies, 
Off 'ring  a  hundred  sheep  for  sacrifice: 
Their  woolly  fleeces,  as  the  rites  requir'd, 
He  laid  beneath  him,  and  to  rest  retir'd. 
No  sooner  were  his  eyes  in  slumber  bound. 
When,  from  above,  a  more  than  mortal 

soimd 
Invades  his  ears;  and  thus  the  vision 

spoke: 
^  Seek  not,  my  seed,  in  Latian  bands  to 
yoke  140 

Our  fair  Lavinia,  nor  the  gods  provoke.   ^ 
A  foreign  son  upon  thy  shore  descends. 
Whose  martial  tame  from  pole  to  pole  ex- 
tends. 
His  race,  in  arms  and  arts  of  peace  re- 
nowned. 
Not  Latium  shall  contain,  nor  Europe 

bound:  [ 

'Tis  theirs  whatever    the  sun  surveys  l 
around."  J 

These  answers,  in  the  silent  night  receiv'd, 
The  king  himself  divulg'd,  the  land  be- 

Uev'd: 
The  fame  thro'  all  the  neighboring  nations 

flew. 
When  now  the  Trojan  navy  was  in  view.  150 
Beneath  a  shady  tree,  the  hero  spread  1 
His  table  on  the  turf,  with  cakes  of  bread ;  I 
And,  with  his  chiefs,  on  forest  fruits  he  f 
fed.  J 

They  sate;  and,  (not  without  the  god's  com- 
mand,) 
Their  homely  fare  dispatch'd,  the  hungry 

band 
Invade  their  trenchers  next,  and  soon  de- 
vour. 


To  mend  the  scanty  meal,  their  cakes  of 

flour. 
Ascanius  this  observ'd,  and  smiling  said: 
''  See,  we  devour  the  plates  on  which  we 

fed." 
The  speech  had  omen,  that  the  Trojan  nee 
Should  find  repose,  auad  this  the  tmie  and 

place.  161 

^neas  took  the  word,  and  thus  replies, 
Confessing  fate  with  wonder  in  his  eyes: 
'*  All  hail,  O  earth  !  all  hail,  my  hoioehold 

gods! 
Behold  the  destin'd  phice  of  vour  abodes ! 
For  thus  Anchises  prophesied  of  old. 
And  this  our  fatal  place  of  rest  foretold: 
*  When,  on  a  foreign  shore,  instead  of  meat, 
By  &imine  forc'd,  your  trenchers  you  shaD 

eat, 
Then  ease  your  weary  Trojans  will  attend, 
And  the  long  labors  of  your  voyage  end.  171 
Remember  on  that  happy  coast  to  build, 
And  with  a  trench  inclose  the  fruitful  field.' 
This  was  that  famine,  this  the  fatal  place 
Which  ends  the   wand'ring  of  our  exil*d 

race. 
Then,  on  to-morrow's  dawn,  your  care  em- 
ploy. 
To  search  the  land,  and  where  the  cities 

lie, 
And  what  the  men;  but  give  this  day  to 

joy- 
Now  pour  to  Jove;  and,  after  Jove  is  blest, 
Call  g^reat  Anchises  to  the  genial  feast:  iSo 
Crown  high  the  goblets  with  a  cheerful 

draught; 
Enjoy  the  present  hour;  adjourn  the  fntnie 

thought." 
Thus  having  said,  the  hero  bound  his 

brows 
With  leafy  branches,  then  perform'd  his 

vows; 
Adoring  first  the  genius  of  the  place, 
Then  £arth,  the  mother  of  the  heav'nlr 

race. 
The  nymphs,  and  native  godheads  yet  un- 
known, 
And  Night,  and  all  the  stars  that  gild  her 

sable  throne, 
And  ancient  Cybel,  and  Id»an  Jove, 
And  last  his  sire  below,  and  mother  qneeo 

above.  »9« 

Then  heav'n's    high    monarch    thunder'd 

thrice  aloud. 
And  thrice  he  shook  aloft  a  golden  cloud. 
Soon  thro'  the  joyful  camp  a  rumor  flew. 
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The  time  was  come  their  eity  to  renew. 
Then  ey'ry  brow  with  cheerful  green  is 

orown'd, 
The  feasts  are  doubled,  and  the  bowls  go 

round. 
When  next  the  rosy  mom  disclosed  the 

day. 
The  scouts  to  sev'ral  parts  divide  their  way, 
To  leam  the  natives'  names,  their  towns 

explore. 
The  coasts  and  trendings  of  the  crooked 

shore :  aoo 

Here  Tiber  flows, and  here  Numicus  stands; 
Here  warlike  lAtins  hold  the  happy  lands. 
The  pious  chief,  who  sought  by  peaceful 

ways 
To  found  his  empire,  and  his  town  to  raise, 
A  hundred  youths  fiom  all  his  train  selects, 
And  to  the  Latian  court  their  course  directs, 
(The  spacious  palace  where  their  prince 

resides,) 
And  all  their  heads  with  wreaths  of  olive 

hides. 
They  go  commission'd  to  require  a  peace. 
And  carry  presents  to  procure  access.      aio 
Thus  whUe  they  speed  their  pace,  the  prince 


His  new-elected  seat,  and  draws  the  lines. 
The  Trojans  round  the  place  a  rampire  cast, 
And  pahsades  about  the  trenches  plac'd. 
Meantime  the  train,  proceeding  on  their 

way, 
From  far  the  town  and  lofty  tow'rs  survey; 
At  length  approach  the  walls.  Without  the 

gate. 
They  see  the  boys  and  Latian  youth  debate 
The  martial  prizes  on  the  dusly  plain: 
Some  drive  the  cars,  and  some  the  coursers 

rein;  230 

Some  bend  the  stubborn  bow  for  victory. 
And  some  with  darts  their  active  sinews 

try. 
A   posting    messenger,    dispatch'd    from 

hence, 
Of  this  fair  troop  advis'd  their  aged  prince. 
That  foreign  men  of  mighty  stature  came; 
Uncouth  Sieir  habit,  aod  unknown  their 

name. 
The  king  ordains  their  entrance,  and  ascends 
His  r^al  seat,  surrounded  by  his  friends. 
The  palace  bmlt  by  Pious,  vast  and 

proud. 
Supported  by  a  hundred  pillars  stood,  230 
And  round  incompass'd   with  a  rudng 

wood. 


The  pile  o'erlook'd  the  town,  and  drew  the 
sight; 

Surpris'd  at  once  with  reverence  and  de- 
light 

There    kings    receiVd    the  marks    of^ 
sovereign  pow'r; 

In  state  the  monarchs  march'd;  the  lie- 
tors  bore 

Their  awful  axes  and  the  rods  before. 

Here  the  tribunal  stood,  the  house  of  pray'r. 

And  here  the  sacred  senators  repair; 

All  at  large  tables,  in  long  order  set, 

A  ram  their  off 'ring,  and  a  ram  their  meat. 

Above  the  portal,  carv'd  in  cedar  wood,  241 

Plac'd  in  their  ranks,  their  godlike  grand- 
sires  stood; 

Old  Saturn,  with  his  crooked  scythe,  on 
high; 

And  Italus,  that  led  the  colony; 

And  ancient  Janus,  with  his  double  face. 

And  bunch  of  keys,  the  porter  of  the  place. 

There  good  Sabinus,  planter  of  the  vines,  1 

On  a  short  pruning  hook  his  head  reclines,  I 

And    studiously    surveys    his    gen'rous  | 
wines;  J 

Then  warlike  kings,  who  for  their  country 
fought,  250 

And  honorable  wounds  from  battle  brought. 

Around  the  posts  hung  helmets,  darts, 
and  spears. 

And  captive  chariots,  axes,  shields,  and 
bars, 

And  broken  beaks  of  ships,  the  trophies 
of  their  wars. 

Above  the  rest,  as  chief  of  all  the  band, 

Was  Picus  plac'd,  a  buckler  in  his  hand; 

His  other  wav'd  a  long  divining  wand. 

Girt  in  his  Gabin  gown  the  hero  sate. 

Yet  could  not  with  his  art  avoid  his  fate: 

For  Circe  long  had  lov'd   the  youth  in 
vain,  360 

Till  love,  refus'd,  converted  to  disdain: 

Then,  mixing  pow'rful  herbs,  with  magic 
art. 

She  chang'd  his  form,  who  could  not  change 
his  heart; 

Constrain'd  him  in  a  bird,  and  made  him  fly. 

With  party-color'd    plumes,  a  chatt'ring 
pie. 
In  this  high  temple,  on  a  chair  of  state, 

The  seat  of  audience,  old  Latinus  sate; 

Then  gave  admission  to  the  Trojan  train; 

And  thus  with  pleasing  accents  he  began: 

«  Tell  me,  ye  Trojans,  for  that  name  you 
own,  270 
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Nor  18  jonr  oonne  upon  our  coasts  im- 

Imown — 
Say  what  you  seek,  and  wjiither  were  yon 

bound: 
Were    yon    by    stress    of    weather    cast 

aground? 
(Such  duigers  as  on  seas  are  often  seen, 
And  oft  befall  to  miserable  men,) 
Or  come,  your  shipping  in  our  ports  to  lay. 
Spent  and  disabled  in  so  long  a  way  ? 
Say  what  you  want:  the  Latians  you  shall 

find 
Not  foro'd  to  goodness,  but  by  will  inclin'd; 
For,  since  the  time  of  Saturn's  holy  reign, 
His  hospitable  customs  we  retain.  281 

I  call  to  mind  (but  time  the  tale  has  worn) 
Th'  Arunci  told,  that  Dardanus,  tho'  bom 
On  Latian  plains,  yet  sought  the  Phrygian 

shore, 
And  Samothracia,  Samos  call'd  before. 
From  Tuscan  Coritum  he  claim'd  his  birth; 
But  after,  when  exempt  from  mortal  earth. 
From  thence  ascendea  to  his  kindred  skies, 
A  god,  and,  as  a  god,  augments  their  sacri- 
fice." 
He  said.    Hioneus  made  this  reply:      ago 
**  O  king,  of  Faunus'  royal  family  f 
Nor  wintry  winds  to  Latium  forc'd  our 

way. 
Nor  did  the  stars  our  wand'ring  course  be- 
tray. 
Willing  we  sought  your  shores;  and,  hither 

bound. 
The  port,  so  long  desir'd,  at  length  we 

found; 
From  our  sweet  homes  and  ancient  realms 

ezpeird; 
Great  as  tibe  greatest  that  the  sun  beheld. 
The  god  began  our  line,  who  rules  above; 
And,  as  our  race,  our  king  descends  from 

Jove: 
And  hither  are  we  come,  by  his  command. 
To  crave  admission  in  your  happy  land.  301 
How  dire  a  tempest,  from  Mycense  pour'd, 
Our  plains,  our  temples,  and  our  town  de- 
voured; 
What  was  the  waste  of  war,  what  fierce 

alarms 
Shook  Asia's  crown  with  European  arms; 
Ev'n  such  have  heard,  if  any  such  there  be. 
Whose  earth  is  bounded  by  the  frozen  sea; 
And  such  as,  bom  beneath  the  burning  sky 
And  sultry  sun,  betwixt  the  tropics  lie. 
From  that  dire  deluge,  thro'  the  wat'ry 
waste,  3x0 


want  I 
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Such  length  of  years,  such  various  perils 

past,) 
At  last  escap'd,  to  Latium  we  repair, 
To  beg  what  yon  without  your  want  I 

may  spare: 
The  common  water,  and  the  commcm  1 
Sheds  which  ourselves  will  build,  and  ] 

abodes. 

Fit  to  receive  and  serve  our  banish'd  gods. 
Nor  our  admission  shall  your  realm  dia- 

grace. 
Nor  length  of  time  our  gratitude  efface. 
Besides,  what  endless  honor  you  shall  gain» 
To  save  and  shelter  Troy's  unhappy  train ! 
Now,  by  my  sov'reign,  and  his  fate,   I 

swear,  331 

Renown'd  for  faith  in  peace,  for  foree  in 

war; 
Oft  our  alliance  other  lands  desir'd. 
And,  what  we  seek  of  you,  of  us  requir'd. 
Despise  not  then,  that  m  our  hands  we  bear 
These  holy  boughs,  and  sue  with  words  of 

pray'r. 
Fate  and  the  gods,  by  their  supreme  cofm- 

mand, 
Have  doom'd  our  ships  to  seek  the  Latian 

land. 
To  these  abodes  our  fleet  Apollo  sends;  s»9 
Here  Dardanus  was  bom,  and  hither  tends; 
Where  Tuscan  Tiber  rolls  with  rapid  force. 
And  where  Numious  opes  his  holy  souroe. 
Besides,  our  prince  presents,  wnh  his  re- 
quest, 
Some  small  remains  of  what  his  sire  pos- 
sessed. 
This  golden  charger,  snatch*d  from  bnm- 

ing  Troy, 
Anchises  did  in  sacrifice  employ; 
This  royal  robe  and  this  tiara  wore 
Old  Pnam,  and  this  golden  scepter  bore 
In  full  assemblies,  and  in  solemn  games; 
These  purple  vests  were  wea^d  by  Dardan 

dames."  340 

Thus  while    he    spoke,    Latinus    roll'd 

around 
His  eyes,  and  fix'd  a  while  upon  the  ground. 
Intent  he  seem'd,  and  anxious  in  his  breast; 
Not  by  the  scepter  mov'd,  or  kingly  vest, 
But  pond'ring  future  things  of  wondrous 

weight; 
Succession,  empire,  and  his  daughter's  fate. 
On  these  he  mus'd  within  his  thoughtful 

mind. 
And  then  revolv'd  what  Famins  had  divin'd. 
This  was  the  foreign  prince,  by  fate  decreed 
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To  share  his  scepter,  and  Lftvinia's  bed;    350 

This  was  the  race  that  sure  portents  fore- 
shew 

To  sway  the  world,  and  land  and  sea  subdue. 

At  length  he  rais'd  his  cheerful  head,  and 
spoke: 

'*  The  pow'rs,"  »id  he,  **  the  pow'rs  we  both 
invoke, 

To  yon,  and  yours,  and  mine,  propitious  be, 

And  firm  our  purpose  with  their  augury  1 

Have  what  you  ask ;  your  presents  I  receive ; 

Land,  where  and  when  you  please,  with 
ample  leave; 

Partake  and  use  my  kingdom  as  your  own; 

All  shall  be  yours,  whue  I  command  the 
crown:  360 

And,  if  my  wish'd  alliance  please  your  king. 

Tell  him  he  should  not  send  the  peace,  but 


Then  let  him  not  a  friend's  embraces  fear; 
The  peace  is  made  when  I  behold  him  here. 
Besides  this  answer,  tell  my  rojral  guest, 
I  add  to  his  commands  my  own  request: 
One  only  daughter   heirs  my  crown  and 

state. 
Whom  not  our  oracles,  nor  Heaven,  nor  fate. 
Nor  frequent  prodigies,  permit  to  join 
With  any  native  of  th'  Ausonian  line.      370 
A  foreign  son-in-law  shall  come  from  far 
(Such  is  our  doom),  a  chief  renown'd  in  war, 
Whose  race  shall  bear  aloft  the  Latian  name. 
And  thro'  the  oonquer'd  world  diffuse  our 

fame. 
Himself  to  be  the  man  the  fates  require, 
I  firmly  judge,  and,  what  I  judge,  desire." 
He  said,  and  then  on  each  bestow'da  steed. 
Three  hundred  horses,  in  high  stables  fed. 
Stood  ready,  shining    all,  and    smoothly 

dress'd: 
Of  these  he  chose  the  fairest  and  the  best,  380 
To  mount  the  Trojan  troop.    At  his  com- 
mand 
The  steeds  caparison'd  with  purple  stand, 
With  golden  Wrappings,  glorious  to  behold, 
And  champ  betwixt  tiieir  teeth  the  foaming 

gold. 
Then  to  his  absent  guest  the  king  decreed 
A  pair  of  coursers  bom  of  heav'zdy  breed, 
Who  from  their  nostrils  breath'd  ethereal 

fire; 
Whom  Circe  stole  from  her  celestial  sire. 
By  substituting  mares  produc'd  on  earth, 
Whose  wombs  conceiv'a  a  more  than  mortal 

birth.  390 

These  draw  the  chariot  which  Latinus  sends, 


And  the  rich  present  to  the  priuee  com- 
mends. 
Sublime  on  stately  steeds  the  Trojans  borne. 
To  their  expecting  lord  with  peace  return. 
But  jealous  Juno,  from  Paohynus'  height, 
As  she  from  Ar^os  took  her  airy  flight. 
Beheld  with  envious  eyes  this  hateful  sight. 
She  saw  the  Trojan  tuad  his  joyful  train 
Descend  upon  the  shore,  desert  the  main. 
Design  a  town,  and,  with  unhop'd    suc- 
cess, 400 
Th'  embassadors  return  with  promis'd  peace. 
Then,  pierc'd  with   pain,  she    shook  her 

haughty  head, 
Sigh'd  from  her  inward  soul,  and  thus  she 

said: 
''  O  hated  offspring  of  my  Phrygian  foes  I 

0  fates  of  Troy,  which  Juno's  fates  opjxMe  ! 
Could  they  not  Ml  unpitied  on  the  plain, 
But  slain  revive,  and,  taken,  scape  again  ? 
When  execrable  Troy  in  ashes  lay. 

Thro'  fires  and  swords  and  seas  they  forc'd 
their  way.  409 

Then  vanquished  Juno  must  in  vain  contend, 
Her  rage  disarmed,  her  empire  at  an  end. 
Breathless  and  tir'd,  is  ail  my  fury  spent  ? 
Or  does  my  glutted  spleen  at  length  relent  ? 
As  if  't  were  little  from  their  town  to  chase, 

1  thro'  the  seas  pursued  their  exil'd  race; 
Ingag'd  the  heav'ns,  oppos'd  the  stormy 

main; 
But  billows  roar'd,  and  tempests  rag'd  in 

vain. 
What  have  my  Scyllas  and  my  Syrtes  done. 
When  these  they  overpass,  and  those  they 

shun  ?  4x9 

On  Tiber's  shores  they  land,  secure  of  fate, 
Triumphant  o'er  the  storms  and  Juno's  hate. 
Mars  could  in  mutual  blood  the  Centaurs 

bathe, 
And  Jove  himself  gave  way  to  Cynthia's 

wrath, 
Who  sent  the  tusky  boar  to  Calydon; 
(What  great  offense   had   either   people 

done?) 
But  I,  the  consort  of  the  Thunderer, 
Have  wag'd  a  long  and  unsuccessful  war. 
With  various  arts  and  arms  in  vain  have 

toil'd,  428 

And  hj  a  mortal  man  at  length  am  f oil'd. 
If  native  pow'r  prevail  not,  shall  I  doubt 
To  seek  for  needful  succor  from  without  ? 
If  Jove  and  Heav'n  my  just  desires  deny, 
Hell  shaU  the  pow'r  of  Heav'n  and  Jove 

supply. 
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Grant  that  the  Fates  have  firm'd,  by  their 

decree. 
The  Trojan  race  to  reign  in  Italy; 
At  least  I  can  defer  the  nnptial  day, 
And  with  protracted  wars  l^e  peace  delay: 
With    blood    the    dear  alliance  shall  be 

bought, 
And    both    the    people    near    destruction 

brought; 
So  shall  the  son-in-law  and  father  join,  440 
With  ruin,  war,  and  waste  of  either  line. 
O  fatal  maid,  thy  marriage  is  endowed 
With  Phrygian,  LAtian,  and  Rntulian  blood  f 
Bellona  leads  thee  to  ihj  lover's  hand;     1 
Another  qneen  brings  forth  another  brand,  > 
To  bum  with  foreign  fires  another  land  f  J 
A  second  Paris,  difp*rin?  but  in  name. 
Shall  fire  his  country  with  a  second  fiame." 
Thus  having  said,  she  sinks  beneath  the 

g^und, 
With  furious  haste,  and  shoots  the  Stygian 

sound,  450 

To  rouse  Aleoto  from  th*  infernal  seat 
Of  her  dire  sisters,  and  their  dark  retreat. 
This  Fury,  fit  for  her  intent,  she  chose; 
One  who  delights  in  wars  and  human  woes. 
£v*n  Pluto  hates  his  own  misshapen  race; 
Her  sister  Furies  fly  her  hideous  face; 
So  frightful  are  tiie  forms  the  monster 

takes, 
So  fierce  the  hissinfs  of  her  speckled  snakes. 
Her  Juno  finds,  and  thus  inflames  her  spite: 
**  O  virgin  daughter  of  eternal  Night,      460 
Give  me  this  once  thy  labor,  to  sustain 
My  right,  and  execute  my  just  disdain. 
Let  not  the  Trojans,  with  a  feign'd  pretense 
Of  proffer'd  peace,  delude  the  Latian  prince. 
Expel  from  Italy  that  odious  name. 
And  let  not  Juno  suffer  in  her  fame. 
'T  is  thine  to  ruin  realms,  o'ertum  a  state,  1 
Betwixt  the  dearest  friends  to  raise  de-  I 

bate,  [ 

And  kindle  kindred  blood  to  mutual  hate.  J 
Thy  hand  o'er  towns  the  fun'ral  torch  dis- 
plays, 470 
And  forms  a  thousand  ills  ten  thousand 

ways. 
Now  shake,  from  out  thy  fruitful  breast,  the 

seeds 
Of  envy,  discord,  and  of  cruel  deeds: 
Confound  the  peace  established,  and  prepare 
Their  souls  to  hatred,  and  their  hands  to 

war." 
Smear'd  as  she  was  with  black  Gorgonian 

blood, 


The  Fury  sprang  above  the  Stygian  flood; 
And  on  her  wicker  wings,  sublime   thro' 

night, 
She  to  the  Latian  palaoe  took  her  flight: 
There  sought  tihe  queen's  apartment,  stood 

before  4^0 

The  peaceful  threshold,  and  besieg'd  the 

door. 
Restless  Amata  lav,  her  swelling  breast  ") 
Fir'd  with  disdain  for  Tumus  dispossessed,  > 
And  the  new  nuptials  of  the  Trojan  guest  J 
From  her  black  bloody  locks  the   Fuiy 

shakes 
Her  darling  plague,  the  fav'rite  of  her 


With  her  fuU  force  she  threw  the  pois'noos 

dart, 
And  fix'd  it  deep  within  Amata's  heart. 
That,  thus  envenom'd,   she  might   kindle 

ra^, 
And  sacnfice  to  strife  her  house  and  hus- 
band's age.  490 
Unseen,  unf  elt,  the  fiery  serpent  skims 
Betwixt  her  linen  and  her  naked  limbs; 
His  baleful  breath  inspiring,  as  he  glides, 
Now  like  a  chain  around  her  neck  he  lidea, 
Now  like  a  fillet  to  her  head  repairs. 
And  with  his  circling  volimies  folds  her 

hairs. 
At  first  the  silent  venom  slid  with  ease. 
And  seiz'd  her  cooler  senses  by  d^rees; 
Then,  ere  th'  infected  mass  was  fir'd  too 

far, 
In  plaintive  accents  she  began  the  vrar,   s» 
And  thus  bespoke  her  husband:  *<  Shall," 

she  said, 
**  A  wand'ring  prince  enjoy  Lavinia's  bed  ? 
If  nature  plead  not  in  a  parent's  heart, 
Pity  my  tears,  and  pity  her  desert 
I  know,  my  dearest  lord,  the  time  will  come, 
Ton  would,  in  vain,  reverse  your  cruel 

doom; 
The  faithless  pirate  soon  will  set  to  sea, 
And  bear  the  royal  virgin  far  away  f 
A  guest  like  him,  a  Trojan  guest  before, ' 
In  shew  of  friendship  sought  the  Spartan 

shore,  510 

And  ravish'd  Helen  from  her  husband 

bore. 

Think  on  a  king's  inviolable  word; 
And  think  on  Tumus,  her  once  plighted 

lord: 
To  this  false  foreigner  you  give  your  throne, 
And  wrong  a  friend,  a  kinsman,  and  a  son. 
Resume  your  ancient  care;  and,  if  the  god 
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Tour  sire,  and  you,  resolve  on  foreign  blood, 
Know  all  are  foreign,  in  a  larger  sense, 
Not  bom  your  subjeets,  or  deriv'd  from 
hence.  5x9 

Then,  if  the  line  of  Tumus  yon  retrace. 
He  springs  from  Inachus  of  Argive  race." 

Birt  when  she  saw  her  reasons  idly  spent. 
And  oould  not  move  him  from  his  fix'd  in- 
tent, 
She  flew  to  rage;  for  now  the  snake  possessed 
Her  vital  pai^,  and  poison'dall  her  breast; 
She  raves,  she  runs  with  a  distracted  pace, 
And  fills  with  horrid  howls  the  public  place. 
And,  as  young  striplings  whip  the  top  for 

sport. 
On  the  smooth  pavement  of  an  empty  court; 
The  wooden  engine  flies  and  whirls  about,  530 
Admir'd,  with  clamors,  of  the  beardless  rout; 
They  las^  aloud;  each  other  they  provoke, 
And  lend  their  little  souls  at  eVry  stroke: 
Thus  faxes  the  queen;  and  thus  her  fury 

blows 
Amidst  the  crowd,  and  kindles  as  she  goes. 
Nor  yet  content,  she  strains  her  malice 

more. 
And  adds  new  ills  to  those  contriv'd  before: 
She  flies  the  town,  and,  mizinf  with  a  throng 
Of  madding  matrons,  bears  we  bride  along, 
Wand'ring  thro'  woods  and  wilds,  and  devi- 
ous ways,  540 
And  with  these  arts  the  Trojan  match  de- 
lays. 
She  f  eign'd  the  rites  of  Bacchus ;  cried  aloud. 
And  to  the  buxom  god  the  virgin  vow'd. 
**  £voe  f  O  Bacchus  f "  thus  began  the  song; 
And   "Evoel"  answer'd  all  the  female 

throng. 
**  O  virgin  t  worthy  thee  alone  I "  she  cried; 
"  O  worthy  thee  alone  I "  the  crew  replied. 
**  For  thee  she  feeds  her  hair,  she  leads  thy 

dance. 
And  with  t^  winding  ivy  wreathes  her 

lance.*^ 
Like  fury  seiz'd  the  rest;    the  progress 
kiK>wn,  550 

All  seek  the  mountains,  and  forsake  the 

town: 
All,  clad  in  skins  of  beasts,  the  jav'lin 

bear, 
Give  to  the  wanton  winds  their  flowing 

hair. 
And  shrieks  and  shoutings  rend  the  suf- 

rring  air. 
The  queen  berself ,  ins|Hr'd  with  rase  divine, 
Shook  high  above  her  head  a  flammg  pine; 


Then  roll'd  her  haggard  eyes  around  the 

throng, 
And  sung,  in  Tumus'  name,  the  nuptial 

song: 
**  lo,  ye  Latian  dames  f  if  any  here 
Hold  your  unhappy  queen,  Amata,  dear;  560 
If  there  be  here,"  she  said,  **  who  dare  main- 
tain 
My  right,  nor  think  the  name  of  mother 

vain; 
Unbind  your  fillets,  loose  your  flowing  hair, 
And  orgies  and  nocturnal  rites  prepare." 
Amate's  breast  the  Fury  thus  invades, 
And  fires  with  rtige,  amid  the  sylvan  shades; 
Then,  when  she  »>und  her  venom  spread  so 

far. 
The  royal  house  embroil'd  in  civil  war, 
Rais'd  on  her  dusky  wings,  she  cleaves  the 

skies, 
And  seeks  the  palace  where  young  Tumus 

lies.  570 

His  town,  as  fame  reports,  was  built  of  old 
By  Danae,  pregnant  with  almighty  gold. 
Who  fled  her  father's  rage,  and,  with  a^ 

train  I 

Of  following  Argives,  thro'  the  stormy  I 

main, 
Driv'n  by  the  southern  blasts,  was  fated 

bere  to  reign. 
'Twas  Ardua  once;  now  Ardea's  name  it 

bears; 
Once  a  fair  cilr,  now  oonsum'd  with  years. 
Here,  in  his  lofty  palace,  Tumus  lay. 
Betwixt  the  confines  of  the  night  and  day, 
Secure  in  sleep.  The  Fury  laid  aside  580*^ 
Her   looks   and   limbs,    and   with   new 

methods  tried 
The  foulness  of  th'  infernal  form  to  hide,  ^ 
Fropp'd  on  a  staff,  she  takes  a  trembling 

mien: 
Her  face  is  furrow'd,  and  her  front  obscene; 
Deep-dinted  wrinkles  on  her  cheek   she 

draws; 
Sunk  are  her  eyes,  and  toothless  are  her 

jaws; 
Her  hoary  hair  with  holy  fillets  bound. 
Her  temples  with  an  olive  wreathare  crown'd. 
Old  Chalybe,  who  kept  the  sacred  fone 
Of  Juno,   now   she   seem'd,   and   thus 

began,  590 

Appearing  in  a  dream,  to  rouse  the 


I  day, 

i  580I 
new  I 

tiide.J 


*'  Shall  Tumus  then  such  endless  toil  sustain 
In  fighting  fields,  and  conquer  towns  in 
vain? 
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Win,  for  a  Trojan  head  to  wear  the  prize, 

Usnrp  thy  crown,  enjoy  thy  victories  ? 

The  bride  and  scepter  which  thy  blood  has 
bought. 

The  king  transfers;  and  foreign  heirs  are 
sought. 

Go  now,  deluded  man,  and  seek  again 

New  toils,  new  dangers,  on  the  dusty  plain. 

Repel  the  Tuscan  foes;  their  city  seize;  600 

Protect  the  Latians  in  luxurious  ease. 

This  dream  all-pow'rful  Juno  sends;  I  bear 

Her  mighty  mandates,  and  her  words  you 
hear. 

Haste;  arm  your  Ardeans;  issue  to  the 
plain; 

With  fate  to  friend,  assault  the  Trojan 
train: 

Their  thoughtless  chiefs,  their  painted  ships, 
that  lie 

In  Tiber's  mouth,  ¥rith  fire  and  sword  de- 
stroy. 

The  Latian  king,  unless  he  shall  submit, 

Own  his  old  promise,  and  his  new  f omt  — 

Let  him,  in  arms,  the  pow'r  of  l^imus 
prove,  610 

And  learn  to  fear  whom  he  disdains  to  love. 

For  such  is  Heav'n's  command."  The  youth- 
ful prince 

With  scorn  replied,  and  made  this  bold  de- 
fense: 

^  You  tell  me,  mother,  what  I  knew  before: 

The  Phrygian  fleet  is  landed  on  the  shore. 

I  neither  fear  nor  will  provoke  the  war; 

My  fate  is  Juno's  most  peculiar  care. 

But  time  has  made  you  dote,  and  vainly  tell 

Of  arms  imagin'd  in  your  lonely  cell. 

Gro;  be  the  temple  and  the  gods  your 
care;  620 

Permit  to  men  the  thought  of  peace  and 

These  haughty  words  Alecto's  rage  pro- 
voke, 

And  frighted  Tumus  trembled  as  she  spoke. 

Her  eyes  grow  stiffen'd,  and  with  sulphur 
bum; 

Her  hideous  looks  and  hellish  form  return; 

Her  curling  snakes  with  hissings  fill  the 
place. 

And  open  all  the  furies  of  her  face: 

Then,  darting  fire  from  her  malignant 
eyes. 

She  cast  him  backward  as  he  strove  to 
rise. 

And,  ling'ring,  sought  to  frame  some  new 
replies.  630^ 


High  on  her  head  she  rears  two  twisted 

snakes; 
Her  chains  she  rattles,  and  her  whip  she 

shakes; 
Andy  churning  bloody  foam,  thus  loudly 

speaks: 
**  Behold  whom  time  has  made  to  dote,  and 

tell 
Of  arms  imagin'd  in  her  lonely  cell ! 
Behold  the  Fates'  infernal  minister  ! 
War,  death,  destruction,  in  my  hand  I  bear." 
Thus  having  said,  her  smold'ring  torch, 

impress'd 
With  her  full  force,  she  plung'd  into  Us 

breast. 
Aghast  he  wak'd;  and,  starting  from  his 

bed,  640 

Cold  sweat,  in  clammy  drops,  his  limbs  o'er- 


"  Arms  f  arms  !  "  he  cries:  **  my  sword  and 
shield  prepare  f " 

He  breathes  defiance,  blood,  and  mortal  war. 

So,  when  with  crackling  flames  a  caldron 
fries, 

The  bubbling  waters  from  the  bottom  rise: 

Above  the  brims  they  force  their  fiery  way; 

Black  vapors  climb  aloft,  and  cloud  the  day. 
The  peace  polluted  thus,  a  chosen  band 

He  first  commissions  to  the  Latian  land. 

In  threat 'ning  embassy;    then  rais'd  the 
rest,  650 

To  meet  in  arms  th'  intruding  Trojan  guest. 

To  force  the  foes  from  the  Lavinian  ^ore, 

And  Italy's  indknger'd  peace  restore. 

Himself  alone  an  equal  match  he  boasts, 

To  fight  the  Phrvgian  and  Ausonian  hosts. 

The  gods  invok'd,  the  Rutuli  prepare 

Their  arms,  and  warm   each  other  to  the 
war. 

His  beauty  these,  and  those  his  blooming 
age, 

The  rest  his  house  and  his  own  fame  ingage. 
While   Tumus    urges   thus    his    enter- 
prise, 660 

The  Stygian  Fury  to  the  Trojans  flies; 

New  frauds  invents,  and  takes  a  steepj 
stand. 

Which  overlooks  the  vale  with  wide  com- 
mand; 

Where  fair  Ascanius  and   his  youthful 
tram. 

With  boms  and  hounds,  a  hunting  match 
ordain. 

And  pitch  their  toils  around  the  shady 
plain. 
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The  F1117  fires  the  pack;  they  snuff,  they 
vent, 

And  feed  their  hungry  nostrils  with  the  scent. 

^  was  of  a  well-grown  stag,  whose  antlers 
rise 

High  o'er  his  front;  his  beams  invade  the 
skies.  670 

From  this  light  cause  th' infernal  maid  pre- 
pares 

The  countzy  churls  to  mischief,  hate,  and 
wars. 
The  stately  beast  the  two  Tyrrhidffi  bred, 

Snatch'd  from  his  dam,  and  the  tame  young- 
ling fed. 

Their  father  Tyrrheus  did  his  fodder  bring, 

Tyrrheus,  chief  ranker  to  the  Latian  king: 

llieir  sister  Silvia  cnerish'd  with  her  care 

The  little  wanton,  and  did  wreaths  prepare 

To  han^  his  budding  horns,  with  ribbons 
tied 

His  tender  neck,  and  comb'd  his  silken 
hide,  680 

And  bath'd  his  body.    Patient  of  command 

In  time  he  grew,  and,  g^wing  us'd  to  hand. 

He  waited  at  his  master^s  board  for  food; 

Then  sought  his  salvage  kindred  in  the 
wood, 

Where  grazing  all  the  day,  at  night  he 
came 

To  his  known  lodgings,  and  his  country 
dame. 
This  household  beast,  that  us'd  the  wood- 
land grounds, 

Was  view'd  at  first  by  the  young  hero's 
hounds, 

As  down  the  stream  he  swam,  to  seek  re- 
treat 

In  the  cool  waters,  and    to  quench  his 
heat.  690 

AscaniuB,  young,  and  eager  of  his  game, 

Soon  bent  his  lx>w,  uncertain  in  his  aim; 

But  the  dire  fiend  the  fatal  arrow  g^des, 

Which  pierc'd  his  bowels  thro'  his  panting 
sides. 

The  bleeding  creature  issues  from  the 
floods, 

Possess'd  with  fear,  and  seeks  his  known 
abodes, 

His  old  familiar  hearth   and  household 


He  falls;  he  fills  the  house  with  heavy 

groans, 
Implores  their  pity,  and  his  pain  bemoans. 
Young  Sflvia  beats  her  breast,  and  cries 

aloud  700 


For  succor  from  the  clownish  neighborhood: 
The  churls  assemble;  for  the  fiend,  who 

lay 
In  the  close  woody  covert,  urg'd  their  way. 
One  with  a   brand  yet  burning  from  the 

flame, 
Arm'd  with  a  knotty  club  another  came: 
Whate'er  they  catch  or  find,  without  their 

care, 
Their  fury  makes  an  instrument  of  war. 
^rnrheus,  the  foster  father  of  the  beast, 
Tnen  dench'd  a  hatchet  in  his  homy  fist. 
But  held  his  hand  from  the  descending ' 

stroke,  710 

And  left  his  wedge  within  the  cloven  oak. 
To  whet  their  courage  and  their  rage  pro- 
voke. 
And  now  the  goddess,  exercis'd  in  ill. 
Who  watch'd  an  hour  to  work  her  impious 

wiU, 
Ascends  the  roof,  and  to  her  crooked  horn. 
Such  as  was  then  by  Latian   shepherds 

borne. 
Adds  all  her  breath:  the  rocks  and  woods 

around, 
And  mountains,  tremble   at  th'  infernal 

sound. 
The  sacred  lake  of  Trivia  from  afar, 
The  Veline  fountains,  and  sulphureous 

Nar,  730 

Shake  at  the  baleful  blast,  the  signal  of 

the  war. 
Toung   mothers  wildly  stare,  with    fear 

possess'd. 
And  strain  their  helpless  infants  to  their 

breast. 
The  clowns,  a  boist'rous,  rude,  ungovem'd 

crew, 
With  furious  haste  to  the  loud  smnmons 

flew. 
The  pow'rs  of  Troy,  then  issuing  on  the 

plain, 
With  fresh  recruits  their  youthful  chief  sus- 
tain: 
Not  theirs  a  raw  and  unexperienc'd  train. 
But  a  firm  body  of  embatded  men. 
At    first,  while    fortune    &vor'd    neither 

side,  730 

The  fight  with  clubs  and  burning  brands  was 

tried; 
But  now,  both  parties  reinf orc'd,  the  fields 
Are  bright  with  flaming  swords  and  brazen 

shields. 
A  shining  harvest  either  host  displays, 
And  shoots  against  the  sun  with  equal  rays. 
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Thns,  when  a  blaok-brow'd  gust  beginB  to ' 

rise. 
White  foam  at  first  on  the  cnrl'd  ocean 

fries; 
Then  roars  the  main,  the  billows  mount 

the  skies; 
Till,  by  the  fury  of  the  storm  full  blown, 
The    muddy  bottom  o'er    the    clouds    is 

thrown.  740 

First  Almon  falls,  old  Tyxrheus'  eldest  care, 
Pierc'd  with  an  arrow  from  the  distant  war : 
Fiz'd  in  his  throat  the  flying  weapon  stood. 
And  stopp'd  his  breath,  and  drauK  his  vital 

blood. 
Huge  heaps  of  slain  around  the  body  rise: 
Among  the  rest,  the  rich  Galesus  lies; 
A  good  old  man,  while  peace  he  preach'd  in 

vain. 
Amidst  the  madness  of  th'  unruly  train: 
Five  herds,  five  bleating  flocks,  his  pastures 

fiU'd; 
His  lands  a  hundred  yoke  of  oxen  till*d.  750 
Thus,  while  in  equal  scales  their  fortune 

stood, 
The  Fury  bath'd  them  in  each  other's  blood; 
Then,  having  fix'd  the  fight,  exulting  flies, 
And  bears  f  ulfill'd  her  promise  to  the  skies. 
To  Juno  thus  she  speaks:  "Behold!  'tis 

done. 
The  blood  already  drawn,  the  war  begun; 
The  discord  is  complete;  nor  can  they  cease 
The  dire  debate,  nor  you  command  the  peace. 
Now,  since  the  Latian  and  the  Trojan  brood 
Have  tasted  vengeance  and  the  sweets  of 

blood;  760 

Speak,  and  my  pow'r  shall  add  this  office 

more: 
The  neighb'ring  nations  of  th'  Ausonian 

shore 
Shall  hear  the  dreadful  rumor,  from  afar, 
Of  arm'd  invasion,  and  embrace  the  war." 
Then  Juno  thus:  "  The  grateful  work  is 

done, 
The  seeds  of  discord  sow'd,  the  war  begun; 
Frauds,  fears,  and  fury  have  possess'd  the 

state. 
And  fix'd  the  causes  of  a  lasting  hate. 
A  bloody  Hymen  shall  th'  alliance  join 
Betwixt  the  Trojan  and  Ausonian  Ime:   770 
But  thou  with  speed  to  night  and  belli 

repair; 
For  not  the  gods,  nor  angry  Jove,  will 

bear 
Thy  lawless  wand'ring  walks  in  upper 

air. 


Leave  what  romains  to  me."   Satumia' 

said: 
The  sullen  fiend  her  sounding  wings  dis- 

play'd, 
Unwillmg  left  the  light,  and  sought  the 

nether  shade. 
In  midst  of  Italy,  well  known  to  fame, 
Thero  lies  a  lake  (Amsanctus  is  the  name) 
Below  the  lofty  mounts:  on  either  side 
Thick    forosts    the    forbidden    entrance 

hide.  780 

Full  in  the  center  of  the  sacred  wood 
An  arm  arises  of  the  Stygian  flood, 
Which,  breaking  from  beneath  with  bellow- 
ing sound. 
Whirls  the  black  waves  and  rattling  stones 

around. 
Hero  Pluto  pants  for  breath  from  out  his 

cell, 
And  opens  wide  the  grinning  jaws  of  hell. 
To  this  infernal  lake  the  Fury  flies; 
Here  hides  her  hated  head,  and  frees  the 

lab'ring  skies. 
Satumian  Juno  now,  with  double  care, 
Attends  the  fatal  process  of  the  war.       790 
The  clowns,  rotum'd,  from  battle  bear  the 

slain, 
Imploro  the  gods,  and  to  their  king  com- 
plain. 
The  corps    of  Almon    and  the  rest  are 

shown; 
Shrieks,  clamors,  murmurs,  fill  the  frighted 

town. 
Ambitious  Tumus  in  the  pross  appears, 
And,  aggravating  crimes,  augments  their 

roars; 
Proclaims  his  private  injuries  aloud, 
A  solemn  promise  made,  and  disavow'd; 
A  f  oroign  son  is  sought,  and  a  mix'd  mun- 

ml  brood. 
Then  they,  whose  mothers,  frantie  with 

their  fear,  800 

In  woods  and  wilds  the  flags  of  Bacchus 

bear. 
And  lead  his  dances  with  dishevel'd  hair, 
Increase  the  clamor,  and  the  war  demand, 
^Such  was  Amata's  interost  in  the  land,) 
Against  the  public  sanctions  of  the  peace, 
Against  all  omens  of  their  ill  success. 
With  fates  averse,  the  rout  in  arms  resort, 
To  force  their  monaroh,  and  insult  the  court. 
But,  like  a  rock    unmov'd,  a  rook  that 

braves 
The    raging    tempest     and     the     rising 

waves  —  lio 
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Propp'd  on  hinuielf  he  stands;  his  solid 

sides 
Wash  off  the  seaweeds,  and  the  sounding 

tides  — 
So  stood  the  pions  prince,  unmoy'd,  and  long 
Snstain'd  the  madness  of  the  noisy  throng. 
Bnty  when  he  found  that  Juno's  pow'r  pre- 

vail'd. 
And  all  the  methods  of  cool  counsel  fail'd, 
He  calls  the  gods  to  witness  their  offense. 
Disclaims  the  war,  asserts  his  innocence. 
<' Hurried  hj  &te,"  he  cries,  '<aod  borne 

before 
A   furious    wind,    we    leave  the  faithful 

shore.  820 

0  more  than  madmen !  you  yourselves  shall 

bear 
The  guilt  of  blood  and  sacrilegious  war: 
Thou,  Tnmus,  shalt  atone  it  by  thy  fate. 
And  pray  to  Heav'n  for  peace,  but  pray  too 

late. 
For  me,  my  stormy  voyage  at  an  end, 

1  to  the  port  of  death  securely  tend. 

The  fun'ral  pomp  which  to  your  kings  you 

Is  all  I  want,  and  all  you  take  away." 
He  said  no  more,  but,  m  his  walls  confin'd. 
Shut    out   the  woes  which    he  too  well 
divin'd;  830 

Nor  with  the  rising  storm  would  vainly 

strive, 
But  left  the  helm,  and  let  the  vessel  drive. 

A  solemn  custom  was  observ'd  of  old. 
Which  Latium  held,  and  now  the  Romans 

hold, 
Their  standard  when  in  fighting  fields  they  1 
rear  I 

Against  the  fierce  Hyrcanians,  or  declare  f 
The  Scythian,  Indian,  or  Arabian  war;  J 
Or  from  the  boasting  Parthians  would  re- 
gain 
Their  eagles,  lost  in  Garrlue's  bloody  phun. 
Two  gates  of  steel  (the  name  of  Mars  they 
bear,  840 

And  still  are  worship'd  with  religious  fear) 
Before  his  temple  stand:  the  dire  abode. 
And  the  fear'd  issues  of  the  furious  god, 
Are  fenc'd  with  brazen  bolts;  without  the 

gates, 
The  wary  guardian  Janus  doubly  waits. 
Then,  when  the  sacred  senate  votes  the 

wars, 
The  Boman  consul  their  decree  declares, 
And  in  his  robes  the  sounding  gates  un- 
bars. 


The  youth  in  military  shouts  arise. 

And  the  loud  trumpets  break  the  yielding 

skies.  850 

These  rites,  of  old  by  sov'reign  princes 

us'd. 
Were  the  king's  office;  but  the  king  re- 

fus'd. 
Deaf  to  their  cries,  nor  would  the  gates 

unbar 
Of  sacred  peace,  or  loose  th'  imprison'd 

war; 
But  hid  l^  head,  and,  safe  from   loud 

alarms, 
Abhorr'd  the  wicked  ministry  of  arms. 
Then  heav'n's  imperious  queen  shot  down 

from  high: 
At  her  approach  the  brazen  hinges  fly; 
The  gates  are  foro'd,  and  ev'ry  falling  bar; 
And,  like  a  tempest,  issues  out  the  war.  860 
The  peaceful  cities  of  th'  Ausonian  shore, 
Lull'd  m  their  ease,  and  undistnrb'd  before. 
Are  all  on  fire;  and  some,  with  studious 

care. 
Their  restiff  steeds  in  sandy  plains  pre- 
pare; 
Some  their  soft  limbs  in  painful  marches 

And  war  is  all  their  wish,  and  arms  the 

gen'ral  cry« 
Part   scour  the  rusty  shields  with   seam; 

and  part 
New  grind  the  blunted  ax,  and  point  the 

dart: 
With  joy  they  view  the  waving  ensigns  fly. 
And  hear  the  trumpet's  clangor  pierce  the 

sky.  ^  870 

Five  cities  forge  their  arms:  th'  Atinian 

pow'rs, 
AntemnsB,  Tibur  with  her  lofty  tow'rs, 
Ardea  the  proud,  the  Crustumerian  town: 
All  these  of  old  were  places  of  renown. 
Some  hammer  helmets  for  the  fighting  field; 
Some  twine  young  sallows  to  support  the 

shield; 
The  croslet  some,  and  some  the  cuishes 

mold. 
With  silver  plated,  and  with  ductile  gold. 
The  rustic  honors  of  the  scythe  and  share 
Give  place  to  swords  and  plumes,  the  pride 

of  war.  880 

Old  fauchions  are  new  tempered  in  the 

fires; 
The  sounding  trumpet  ev'ry  soul  inspires. 
The  word  is  giv'n;  with  eager  speed  they 

lace 
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The  shining  headpiece^  and  the  shield  em- 
brace. 

The  neighing  steeds  are    to  the  chariot 
tied; 

The  trusty  weapon  sits  on  eVry  side. 
And  now  the  miffhty  labor  is  begun  — 

Ye  MuseSy  open  all  your  Helicon. 

Sing  you  the  chiefs  that  sway'd  th'  Auso- 
nian  land, 

Their  arms,  and  armies  under  their  com- 
mand; 890 

What  warriors  in  our  ancient  clime  were 
bred; 

What  soldiers  followed,  and  what  heroes 
led. 

For  well  you  know,  and  can  record  alone, 

What  fame  to  future  times  oonyeys  but 
darkly  down. 
Mezentius  first  appeared  upon  the  plain: 

Soom  sate  upon  his  brows,  and  sour  dis- 
dain, 

Detring  earth  and  heaVn.    Etruria  lost, 

He  brings  to  Tnmus'  aid  his  baffled  host. 

The  charming  Lausns,  full  of  youthful  fire, 

Rode  in  the  rank,    and   next  his  sullen 
sire;  900 

To  Tumus  only  second  in  the  grace 

Of  manly  mien,  and  features  of  the  face. 

A  skilf  m  horseman,  and  a  huntsman  bred. 

With  fates  averse  a  thousand  men  he  led: 

His  sire  unworthy  of  so  braye  a  son; 

Himself  well  worthy  of  a  happier  throne. 
Next  Aventinus  drives  his  chariot  round 

The  Latian  phiins,  with  palms  and  laurels 
crown'd. 

Proud  of  his  steeds,  he  smokes  along  the 
field; 

His  father's  hydra  fills  his  ample  shield:  910 

A  hundred  serpents  hiss  about  the  brims;  1 

The  son  of  Hercules  he  justly  seems         I 

By    his  broad    shoulders  and  gigantic  [ 
limbs;  J 

Of    heav'nly    part,  and    part  of    earthly 

A  mortal  woman  mixing  with  a  god. 
For  strong  Alcides,  after  he  had  slain 
The  triple  Geryon,  drove  from  conquered 

Spain 
His  captive  herds;  and,  thence  in  triumj^ 

led, 
On  Tuscan  Tiber's  flow'ry  banks  they  fed. 
Then  on    Mount    Aventine    the    son    of 

Jove  920 

The  priestess  Rhea  found,  and  forced  to 

love. 


For  arms,  his  men  long  piles  and  jaVlins 

bore; 
And  poles  with  pointed  steel  their  foes  in 

battle  gore. 
Like  Hercules  himself  his  son  appean. 
In  salvage  pomp;  a  lion's  hide  he  wears; 
About  hu  shoulders  hangs  the  shaggy  slon; 
The  teeth  and  gaping  jaws  severely  grin. 
Thus,  like  the  god  his  father,  homely  dreas'd. 
He  strides  into  the  hall,  a  horrid  guest. 
Then  two  twin  brothers  from  fair  Tibur 

came,  9)0 

(Which  from  their  brother  Tiburs  took  the 

name,) 
Fierce  Coras  and  Catillus,  void  of  fear: 
Arm'd  Argive  horse  they  led,  and  in  the 

front  appear. 
Like  cloud-bom  Centaurs,  from  the  mom- 
tain's  height 
With  rapid  course  descending  to  the  fight; 
They  rush  along;  the  rattling  woods  give 

way; 
The  branches  bend  before  their  sweepy 

sway. 
Nor  was    Pneneste's    founder  wanting 

there, 
Whom  fame  reports  the  son  of  Mulciber: 
Found  in  the  fire^  and  foster'd  in  the' 

plains,  940 

A  shepherd  and  a  king  at  once  he  reigns, 
And  leads  to  Tumus'  aid  his  country 

swains. 
His  own  Prsneste  sends  a  chosen  band. 
With  those  who  plow  Satumia's  GhUune 

land; 
Besides  the  succor  which  cold  Anien  yieldfl. 
The  rocks  of  Hemicus,  and  dewy  fields, 
Anagnia  fat,  and  Father  Amasene  — 
A  numerous  rout,  but  all  of  naked  men: 
Nor    arms    they  wear,  nor    swords    and 

bucklers  wield. 
Nor  drive    the  chariot    thro'   the   dusty 

field,  950 

But  whirl  firom  leathern  slings  huge  balls 

of  lead, 
And  spoils  of  yellow  wolves  adorn  their 

head; 
The  left  foot  naked,  when  they  march  to 

fight. 
But  in  a  bull's  raw  hide  they  sheathe  the 

right. 
Messapus  next»  (great  Neptune  was  his 

sire,) 
Secure  of  steel,  and  fated  from  the  fire. 
In  pomp  appears,  and  with  his  ardor  warms 
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A  heartless  tram,  unezercis'd  in  arms: 
The  just  Faliscans  he  to  battle  brings, 
And  those  who  live  where  Lake  Cimmia 

springs;  960 

And  where  Feronia's  grove  and  temple 

stands, 
Who  till  Fescennian  or  Flavinian  lands. 
All  these  in  order  march,  and  marching 

sing 
The  warlike  actions  of  their  sea-bom  king; 
Like  a  long  team  of  snowy  swans  on  high, 
Which   clap  their  wings,  and  cleave  the 

liquid  sky, 
When,  homeward  from  their  watery  pastures 

borne. 
They  sing,  and  Asia's  lakes  their  notes  re- 
turn. 
Not  one  who  heard  their  music  from  a&r, 
Would  think  these  troops  an  army  train'd 

to  war,  970 

But  flooks  of  fowl,  that,  when  the  tempests 

roar, 
With  their  hoarse  gabbling  seek  the  silent 

shore. 
Then  Glausus  came,  who  led  a  numerous 

band 
Of  troops  embodied  from  the  Sabine  land. 
And,  in  himself  alone,  an  army  brought. 
Twas  he  the  noble  Claudian  race  begot, 
The  Claudian  race,  ordain'd,  in  tunes  to 

come. 
To  share  the  greatness  of  imperial  Rome. 
He  led  the  Cures  forth,  of  old  renown,   979 
Mutoscans  from  their  olive-bearing  town. 
And  all  th'  Eretian  pow*rs;  besides  a  band 
That  foUow'd  from  Velinum's  dewy  land. 
And  Amitemian  troops,  of  n^hty  fame. 
And  mountaineers,  that  from  Severus  came. 
And  from  the  craggv  cliffs  of  Tetrica, 
And  those  where  yellow  Tiber  takes  his 

way, 
And  where  Himella's  wanton  waters  play^  ^ 
Cuperia  sends  her  arms,  with  those  that 

lie 
By  Fabaris,  and  fruitful  Fomli: 
Hie  warlike  aids  of  Horta  next  appear,  990 
And  the  cold  Nursians  come  to  close  the 

rear, 
Miz'd  with  the  natives  bom  of  Latine  blood. 
Whom  Allia  washes  with  her  fatal  flood. 
Not  thicker  biUows  beat  the  Libyan  main, 
When  pale  Orion  sets  in  win^  rain; 
^or  thicker  harvests  on  rich  Hermus  rise, 
Or  Lyeian  fields,  when  Phcebus  bums  the 

skies. 


me, 

■1 


Than  stand  these  troops:  their  bucklers 

ring  around; 
Their  trampling  turns  the  turf,  and  shakes 

the  solid  ground. 
High  in  his  chariot  then  Haiesus  came,  1000 
A  foe  by  birth  to  Troy's  unhappy  name: 
From  Agamemnon  bom — to  liirnus'  aid 
A  thousfljid  men  the  youthful  hero  led. 
Who   till  the  Massic  soil,  for  wine   re- 

nown'd, 
And   fierce  Auruncans    from   their   hilly 

ground. 
And  those  who  live  by  Sidicinian  shores. 
And  where  with  shoaly  fords  Yultumus 

roars, 
Cales'  and  Osca's  old  inhabitants, 
And  rough  Saticulans,  inur'd  to  wants: 
Light  demi-lances  from  afar  they  throw, 
Fasten'd  with  leathern  thongs,  to  gall  the 

foe.  101 1 

Short  crooked  swords  in  closer  fight  they 

wear. 
And  on  their  warding  arm  light  bucklers 

bear. 
Nor,  (Ebalus,  shalt  thou  be  left  unsung. 
From    nymph    Semethis    and   old    Telon 


Who  then  in  Teleboan  Capri  reign'd; 
But  that  short  isle  th'  amhitious  youth  dis- 

dain'd. 
And  o'er  Campania  stretoh'd  his  ample 

sway. 
Where  swelling  Samus  seeks  the  Tyrrhene 

sea; 
O'er  Batulum,  and  where  Abella  sees,   loao 
From  her  high  tow'rs,  the  harvest  of  her 

trees. 
And  these  (as  was  the  Teuton  use  of  old) 
Wield  brazen  swords,  and  brazen  bucklers 

hold; 
Sling  weighty  stones,  when  from  afar  they 

fight; 
Their  casques  are  cork,  a  covering  thick 

and  light. 
Next  these  in  rank,  the  warlike  Ufens 

went, 
Ajad  led  the  mountain  troops  that  Nursia 

sent. 
The  rude  Equicolse  his  rule  obey'd; 
Hunting  their  sport,  and  plund'ring  was 

their  trade. 
In  arms  they  plow'd,  to  battle  still  pre- 

par'd:  1030 

Their  soil  was  barren,  and  their  hearts  were 

hard. 
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Umbro  the  priest  the  proud  Marrabians 

led, 
By  King  Archippus  sent  to  Tumus'  aid, 
And  peaceful  ouyes  crown'd  his  hoary 

head. 
His  wand  and  holy  words,  the  viper's  rage, 
And  yenom'd  wounds  of  serpents  could  as- 
suage. 
He,  when  he  pleas'd  with  powerful  juice  to 

steep 
Their  temples,  shut  their  eyes  in  pleasing 

sleep. 
But  vain  were  Marsian  herbs,  and  magic  art, 
To  cure  the  wound  giy'n  by  the  Dardan 

dart:  1040 

Yet  his  untimely  fate  th'  Angitian  woods 
In  sighs  remurmur'd  to  the  Fucine  floods. 

The  son  of  fam'd  Hippolytus  was  there, 
Fam'd  as  his  sire,  and,  as  his  mother,  fair; 
Whom  in  Egerian  groves  Aricia  bore. 
And  nurs'd  his  youth   along  the  marshy 

shore, 
Where  great  Diana's  peaceful  altars  flame. 
In  fruitful  fields;  and  Yirbius  was  his  name. 
Hippolytus,  as  old  records  have  said, 
Was  by  his  stepdam  sought  to  share  her 

bed ;  1050 

But,  when  no  female  arts  his  mind  could 

move, 
She  tum'd  to  furious  hate  her  impious  love. 
Tom  by  wild  horses  on  the  sandy  shore,  1 
Another's  crimes  th'  imhappy  hunter  bore,  I 
Glutting  his  father's  eyes  with  guiltless  | 

gore.  J 

But  chaste  Diana,  who  his  death  deplor'd. 
With  iBsculapiau  herbs  his  life  restored. 
Then  Jove,  who  saw  from  high,  with  just 

disdain, 
The  dead  inspired  with  vital  breath  again. 
Struck    to  Uie   center,  with    his    flaming 

dart,  1060 

Th'  unhappy  founder  of  the  godlike  art. 
But  Trivia  kept  in  secret  shades  alone 
Her  care,  Hippolytus,  to  fate  unknown; 
And  caird  him  Virbius  in  th'  Egerian  grove, 
Where  then  he  liv'd  obscure,  but  safe  from 

Jove. 
For  this,  from  Trivia's  temple  and  her 

wood 
Are  coursers  driv'n,  who  shed  their  mas- 
ter's blood. 
Affrighted  by  the  monsters  of  the  flood. 
His  son,  the  second  Yirbius,  vet  retain'd 
His  father's  art,  and  wamor  steeds  he 

rein'd.  1070 


Amid  the  troops,  and  like  the  leading 

god, 
High  o'er  the  rest  in  arms  the  graceful 

Tumus  rode: 
A  triple  pile  of  plumes  his  crest  adom'd. 
On  which  with  belching  flames  Chimien 

bum'd: 
The  more  the  kindled  combat  rises  high'r, 
The  more  with  fury  bums  the  blazing  fire. 
Fair  lo  grac'd  his  shield;  but  lo  now 
With  horns  exalted  stands,  and  seems  to 

low  — 
A  noble  charge  I  Her  keeper  by  her  side, 
To  watch  her  walks,  his  hundred  eyes  ap- 
plied; io8a 
And  on  the  brims  her  sire,  the  wat'ry  god, 
RoU'd  from  a  silver  urn  his  crystal  flooi. 
A  cloud  of  foot  succeeds,  and  mis  the  fields 
With    swords,    and    pointed    spears,  and 

clatt'ring  shields; 
Of  Argives,  and  of  old  Sicanian  bands, 
And  those  who  plow  the  rich  Rutulian  lands; 
Auruncan  youth,  and  those  Sacrana  yields, 
And    the    proud    Labicans,   with  painted 

shields. 
And  those  who  near  Numician  streams  * 

reside. 
And  those  whom  Tiber's  holy  forests 

hide,  1090 

Or  Circe's  hills  from  the  main  land  di- 
vide; 
Where  Uf ens  glides  along  the  lowly  lands. 
Or  the  black  water  of  Pomptina  stuids. 
Last,  from  the  Volscians  fair  Camilla 

came, 
And  led  her  warlike  troops,  a  warrior  dame ; 
Unbred  to  spinning,  in  the  loom  unskill'd. 
She  chose  the  nobler  Pallas  of  the  field. 
Mix'd  with    the    first,   the    fierce  virago 

fought, 
Sustain'd   the  toils  of  arms,   the  danger 

sought, 
Outstripp'd  the   winds  in  speeA  upon  the 

plain,  tioo 

Flew  o  er  the  fields,  nor  hurt  the  bearded 

grain: 
She  swept  the  seas,  and,  as  she  skimm'd 

along, 
Her  flying  feet  unbath'd  on  billows  hung. 
Men,  boys,  and  women,  stupid  with  surprise, 
Where'er  she  passes,  fix  their  wond'riDg 

eyes: 
Longing  they  look,  and,  gaping  at  the  sight, 
Devour  her  o'er  and  o'er  with  vast  delight; 
Her  purple  habit  sits  with  such  a  grace 
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On  her  smooth  shoalderB,  and  so  suits  her 

face; 
Ser    head    with  ringlets  of  her  hair  is 

orowii'd,  mo 

And  in  a  golden  caul  the  curls  are  bound. 
She  shakes  her  myrtle  jay'lin;  and,  behind, 
Her  Ljcian  quiver  dances  in  the  wiad. 


THE  EIGHTH  BOOK  OF  THE 
iENEIS 

THE  ARGUMENT 

The  war  being  now  began,  both  the  geneTals 
make  all  possible  preparations.  Tamns 
sends  to  Diomedes.  .^Bneaa  goes  in  person  to 
beg  snoeors  from  Bvander  and  the  Tuscans. 
SVander  receives  him  kindly,  famishes  him 
with  men,  and  sends  his  son  Pallas  with  him. 
Vulcan,  at  the  request  of  Venus,  makes  arms 
for  her  son  .Sneas,  and  draws  on  his  shield 
the  most  memorable  actions  of  his  posterity. 

When  Tomus  had  assembled  all  his  pow'rs. 
His  standard  planted  on  Laurentum's  tow'rs; 
When  now  the  sprightly  trumpet,  from  afar. 
Had  giv'n  the  signal  of  approaoliing  war. 
Had  rons'd  the  neighing  steeds  to  scour  the 

fields. 
While  the  fierce  riders  clattered  on  their 

shields; 
Trembling  with  rage,  the  Latian  youth  pre- 
pare 
To  join  th*  allies,  and  headlong  rush  to  war. 
Fieree  Uf  ens,  and  Messapus,  led  the  crowd. 
With  bold  Mezentius,  who  blasphem'd 
aloud.  10 

These  thro'  the  country  took  their  waste- 
ful course. 
The  fields  to  forage,  and  to  gather  force. 
Then  Venulus  to  I)iomede  they  send. 
To  beg  his  aid  Ausonia  to  defend. 
Declare  the  common  danger,  and  inform 
The  Grecian  leader  of  the  growing  storm: 
iSneas,  landed  on  the  Latian  coast, 
With  banish'd  gods,  and  with  a  baffled  host, 
Tet  now  aspired  to  conquest  of  the  state,  19 
And  claim'cL  a  title  from  the  gods  and  fate; 
What  numerous  nations  in  his  quarrel  came, 
And  how  they  spread  his  formidable  name. 
What  he   designed,  what  mischief   might 

arise. 
If  fortune  favored  his  first  enterprise. 
Was  left  for  him  to  weigh,  whose  equal  fears. 
And  common  hiterest,  was  involVd  in  theirs. 


While  Tumus  and  th'  allies  thus  urge 

the  war, 
The  Trojan,  floating  in  a  flood  of  care, 
Beholds  the  tempest  which  his  foes  prepare. 
This  way  and  that  he  turns  his  anxious 

mind;  30 

Thinks,  and  rejects  the  counsels  he  designed; 
Explores  himself  in  vain,  in  eVry  part. 
And  gives  no  rest  to  his  distracted  heart. 
So,  when  the  sun  by  day,  or  moon  by  night. 
Strike  on  the  polish'd  brass  their  trembling 

light. 
The  glitt'ring  species  here  and  there  divide. 
And  cast  their  dubious  beams  from  side  to 

side; 
Now  on  the  walls,  now  on  the  pavement 

phiy. 
And  to  the  ceiling  flash  the  glaring  day. 
Twas  night;   and   weary  nature  luU'd 

asleep  40 

The  birds  of  air,  and  fishes  of  the  deep. 
And  beasts,  and  mortal  men.  The  Trojan ' 

chief 
Was  laid  on  Tiber's  banks,  oppress'd  with 

grief. 
And  found  in  silent  slumber  late  relief. 
Then,  thro'  the  shadows  of  the  poplar  wood. 
Arose  the  father  of  the  Roman  flood; 
An  azure  robe  was  o'er  his  body  spread, 
A  wreath  of  shady  reeds  adorn'd  his  head: 
Thus,  manifest  to  sight,  the  god  appeared, 
And  with  these  pleasing  words  his  sorrow 

cheer'd:  50 

"  Undoubted  offspring  of  ethereal  race, 
O  long  expected  in  this  promis'd  place  I 
Who  thro'  the  foes  hast  borne  thy  banish'd 

gods. 
Restored   them   to  their   hearths,  and  old 

abodes; 
This  is  thy  happy  home,  the  clime  where 

fate 
Ordains  thee  to  restore  the  Trojan  state. 
Fear  not  1   The  war  shall  end  in  lasting  peace, 
And  all  the  rage  of  haughty  Juno  cease. 
And  that  this  nightly  vision  may  not  seem 
Th*  effect  of  fancy,  or  an  idle  dream,        60 
A  sow  beneath  an  oak  shall  lie  along. 
All  white   herself,  and  white   her  thirty 

yotmg. 
When  thirty  rolling  years  have  run  their 

race. 
Thy  son  Ascanius,  on  this  empty  space. 
Shall  build  a  royal  town,  of  lasting  fame. 
Which  from  this  omen  shall  receive  the 
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Time  shaU  approve  the  truth.    For  what 

remains, 
And  how  with  sure  saccess  to  crown  thy 

pains. 
With  patience  next  attend.  A  banish'd  band, 
Driv'n  with  Evander  from  th'  Arcadian 

land,  70 

Have  phuited  here,  and  plao'd  on  high  their 

walls; 
Their  town  the  founder  Pallanteum  calls. 
Derived  from  Pallas,  his  great-grandsire's 

name: 
But  the  fierce  T<atians  old  possession  claim, 
With  war  infesting  the  new  colony. 
These  make  thy  friends,  and  on  their  aid 

rely. 
To  thy  free  passage  I  submit  my  streams. 
Wake,  son  of  Venus,  from  thy  pleasing 

dreams; 
And,  when  the  setting  stars  are  lost  in  day. 
To  Juno's  pow'r  thy  just  devotion  pay;  80 
With  sacrifice  the  wrathful  queen  appease: 
Her  pride  at  length  shall  fall,  her  fury  cease. 
When  thou  retum'st  victorious  from  the 

war, 
Perform  thy  vows  to  me  with  grateful  care. 
The  god  am  I,  whose  yellow  water  flows 
Aroimd  these  fields,  and  fattens  as  it  goes: 
Tiber  my  name;  among  the  rolling  floods 
Renown'd  on  earth,  esteemed  among  the  gods. 
This  is  my  certain  seat.    In  times  to  come. 
My  waves  shall  wash  the  walls  of  mighty 

Rome."  90 

He  said,  and  plung'd  below.    While  yet 

he  spoke. 
His  dream  ^neas  and  his  sleep  forsook. 
He  rose,  and  looking  up,  beheld  the  skies 
With  purple  blushing,  aiod  the  day  arise. 
Then  water  in  his  hollow  palm  he  took 
From  Tiber's  flood,  and  thus  the  pow'rs  be- 
spoke: 
*'  Laurentian  nymphs,  by  whom  the  streams 

are  fed. 
And  Father  Tiber,  in  thy  sacred  bed 
Receive  .£neas,  and  from  danger  keep. 
Whatever  fount,  whatever  holy  deep,      xoo 
Conceals  thy  wat'ry  stores;  where'er  they 

rise. 
And,  bubbling  from  below,  salute  the  skies; 
Thou,  king  of  homed  floods,  whose  plen- 
teous urn 
Suffices  fatness  to  the  fruitful  com. 
For  this  thy  kind  compassion  of  our  woes, 
Shalt  share  my  morning  song  and  ev'ning 

vows. 


But,  O  be  present  to  thy  people's  aid. 
And  firm  the  gracious  promise  thon  hast 

made!" 
Thus  having  said,  two  galleys,  from  bis 

stores. 
With  care  he  chooses,  mans,  and  fits  with 

oars.  no 

Now  on  the  shore  the  fatal  swine  is  found. 
Wondrous  to  tell!  —  She   lay   along  the 

ground: 
Her  well-fed  offspring  at  her  udders  hung; 
She  white  herself,  and  white  her  thirty 

young, 
^neas  takes  the  mother  and  her  brood. 
And  all  on  Juno's  altar  are  bestow'd. 
The  foU'wing  night,  and  the  snooeeding 

day, 
Propitious  Tiber  smoothed  his  wat'iy  way: 
He  roll'd  his  river  back,  and  pois'd  he  stood, 
A  gentle  swelling,  and  a  peaceful  flood.  lae 
The  Trojans  mount  their  ships;  they  pat 

from  shore, 
Borne  on  the  waves,  and  scarcely  dip  an  oar. 
Shouts  from  the  land  give  omen  to  tiieir 

course, 
And  the  piteh'd  vessels  glide  with   easy 

force. 
The  woods  and  waters  wonder  at  the  gleam 
Of  shields,  and  painted  ships  that  stem  the 

stream. 
One  summer's  night  and  one  whole  day  they 

pass 
Betwixt  the  greenwood  shades,  and  cut  the 

liquid  glass. 
The  fiery  sun  had  finished  half  his  race, 
Look'd  back,  and  doubted  in  the  middle 

space,  130 

When  they  from  far  beheld  the   rising 

tow'rs. 
The  tops  of  sheds,  and  shepherds'  lowly 

bow'rs. 
Thin  as  they  stood,  which,  then  of  homely 

clay. 
Now  rise  in  marble,  from  the  Roman  away. 
These  cots  (Evander's  kingdom,  mean  and 

poor) 
The  l>ojan  saw,  and  tum'd  his  ships  to 

shore. 
T  was  on  a  solemn  day:  th'  Arcadian  states, 
The  kin^  and  prince,  without  the  cit^  gates, 
Then  paid  their  off'rin^  in  a  sacred  grove 
To  Hercules,  the  wamor  son  of  Jove.  140 
Thick  clouds  of  rolling  smoke  involve  the 

skies. 
And  fat  of  entrails  on  his  altar  fries. 
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But,    when    they    saw  the    ships    that 

stemm'd  the  flood, 
And  glitter'd  thro'  the  covert  of  the  wood, 
They  rose  with  fear,  and  left  th'  nnfinish'd 

feast, 
Till  dauntless  Pallas  reassnr'd  the  rest 
To  pay  the  rites.    Himself  without  delay 
A  jav'lin  seiz'd,  and  singly  took  his  way; 
Then  gain'd  a  rising  ground,  and  call'd 

from  far: 
**  Resolve  me,  strangers,  whence,  and  what 

yon  are;  150 

Your  business  here;  and  bring  yon  peace 

or  war?" 

High  on  the  stem  ^neas  took  his  stand. 
And  held  &  branch  of  olive  in  his  hand, 
While  thus  he  spoke:    «The  Phrygians* 

arms  you  see, 
Expell'd  from  Troy,  provok'd  in  Italy 
By  Latian  foes,  with  war  unjustly  made; 
At  first  a£Bano'd,  and  at  last  betray'd. 
This  message  bear:  *The  Trojans  and  their 

chief 
Bring  holy  peace,  and  beg  the  king's  relief.' " 
Struck  with  so  great  a  name,  and  all  on 

fire,  160 

The  youth  replies  :  "  Whatever  you  require, 
Your  fame  exacts.    Upon  our  shores  de- 
scend, 
A  welcome  guest,  and,  what  you  wish,  a 

friend?' 
He  said,  and,  downward  hasting  to  the 

strand. 
Embraced  the  stranger  prince,  and  join'd 

his  hand. 
Conducted  to  the  grove,  ^neas  broke 
The  silence  first,  anif  thus  the  king  bespoke: 
''Best  of  the  Greeks,  to  whom,  by  fate's 

command, 
I  bear  these  peaceful  branches  in  my  hand, 
Undaunted  I  approach  you,  tho'  I  Imow  170 
Your  birth  is  Grecian,  and  your  land  my 

foe; 
From  Atreustho'  your  ancient  lineage  came. 
And  both  the  brother  kings  your  kindred 

claim; 
Yet,  my  self-conscious  worth,  your  high  re- 
nown. 
Your  virtue,  thro'  the  neighb'ring  nations 

blown, 
Our  fathers'  mingled  blood,  Apollo's  voice. 
Have  led  me  hither,  less  by  need,  than  choice. 
Our  founder  Dardanus,  as  fame  has  sung. 
And  Greeks  acknowledge,  from  Eleotra 

sprung: 


Electra  from  the  loins  of  Atlas  came ;        180 
Atlas,  whose  head  sustains  the  starry  frame. 
Your  sire  is  Mercury,  whom  lonc^  before 
On  cold  Cyllene's  top  fair  Maia  bore. 
Maia  the  fair,  on  &ime  if  we  rely. 
Was  Atlas'  daughter,  who  sustains  the  sky. 
Thus  from  one  common*  source  our  streams 

divide; 
Ours  is  the  Trojan,  yours  th'  Arcadian 

side. 
Bais'd  by  these  hopes,  I  sent  no  news  be- 
fore. 
Nor  ask'd  vour  leave,  nor  did  your  faith 

implore; 
But  come,  without  a  pledge,  my  own  am- 
bassador. 190  J 
The  same  Butulians,  who  with  arms  pursue 
The  Trojan  race,  are  equal  foes  to  you. 
Our  host  expell'd,  what  farther  force  can 

stay 
The  victor  troops  from  universal  sway  ? 
Then  will  they  stretch  their  pow'r  athwart 

the  land, 
And  either  sea  from  side  to  side  command. 
Receive  our  offer'd  faith,  and  give  us  thine; 
Ours  is  a  gen'rous  and  experienc'd  line: 
We  want  not  hearts  nor  bodies  for  the  war; 
In  council  cautious,  and  in  fields  we  dare." 
He  said;  and  while  he  spoke,  with  pierc- 
ing eyes  201 
Evander  view'd  the  man  with  vast  surprise, 
Pleas'd  with  his  action,  ravish'd  with  his 

face: 
Then  answer 'd  briefly,  with  a  royal  grace: 
**  O  valiant  leader  of  the  Trojan  line. 
In  whom  the  features  of  thy  father  shine. 
How  I  recall  Anchises  I  how  I  see 
His  motions,   mien,  and  all  my  friend,  in 

thee  I 
Long  tho'  it  be,  't  is  fresh  within  niiy  mind. 
When  Priam  to  his  sister's  court  design'd 
A  welcome  visit,  with  a  friendly  stay,     an 
And  thro'  th'  Arcadian  kingdom  took  his 

way. 
Then,  past  a  boy,  the  callow  down  began 
To  shade  my  chin,  and  call  me  first  a  man. 
I  saw  the  shining  train  with  vast  delight. 
And  Priam's  goodly  person  pleas'd    my 

sight: 
But  great  Anchises,  far  above  the  rest, 
With  awful  wonder  fir'd  my  youthful  breast. 
I  long'd  to  join  in  friendship's  holy  bands 
Our  mutual  hearts,  and  plight  our  mutual 


I  first  accosted  him:  I  sned,  I  sought. 
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And,  with    a    loving    force,  to    Phenens 

bxooght 
He  gave  me,  when  at  length  constrained  to 

A  Lycian  qmver  and  a  Gnossian  bow, 
A  yest  embroidered,  glorious  to  behold. 
And  two  rich  bridles,  with  their  bits  of 

gold, 
Which  my  son's  coursers  in  obedience 

hold. 
The  league  you  ask,  I  offer,  as  your  right; 
And,  when  to-morrow's   sun  reyeals  the 

light. 
With  swift  supplies  you  shall  be  senti 

away.  230 1 

Now  celebrate  with  us  this  solemn  day,  [ 
Whose  holy  rites  admit  no  lons^  delay.  J 
Honor  our  annual  feast;  ana  take  your 

seat. 
With  friendly  welcome,  at  a  homely  treat." 
Thus  haying  said,  the  bowls  (remoy'd  for 

fear) 
The  youths  replaced,  and  soon  restored  the 

cheer. 
On  sods  of  turf  he  set  the  soldiers  round: 
A  maple  throne,  rais'd  higher  from  the 

ground, 
Receiy^  the  Trojan  chief;  and,  o'er  the 

bed, 
A  lion's  shaggy  hide  for  ornament  they 

spread.  340 

The  loayes  were  serVd  in  canisters;  the 

wine 
In  bowls;  the  priest  reneVd  the  rites  di- 

yine: 
Broil'd  entrails  are  their  food,  and  beef's 

continued  chine. 
But  when  the  rage  of  hunger  was  re- 

press'd, 
Thus  spoke  Eyander  to  his  royal  ffuest: 
"  These  rites,  these  altars,  and  this  feast, 

Oking, 
From  no  yain  fears  or  superstition  sping. 
Or  blind  deyotion,  or  from  blinder  chance. 
Or  heady  zeal,  or  brutal  ignorance; 
But,  say'd  from  danger,  with  a  grateful 

sense,  350 

The  labors  of  a  god  we  recompense. 
See,  from  afar,  yon  rock  that  mates  the  sky, 
About  whose  feet  such  heaps  of  rubbish  lie; 
Such  indigested  ruin;  bleak  and  bare. 
How  desurt  now  it  stands,  expos'd  in  air  I 
'T  was  once  a  robber's  den,  inclos'd  around 
With  living  stone,  and  deep  beneath  the 

ground. 


The  monster  Cacus,  more  than  half  a  beast. 
This  hold,  impervious  to  the  sun,  poeaess'd. 
The  pavement  ever  foul  with  human  gore; 
Heaos,  and  their  mangled  members,  hung 

the  door.  a6i 

Vulcan  this  plague  besot;  and,  like  his  sire, 
Black  clouds  he  belchxL,  and  flakes  of  livid 

fire. 
Time,  long  expected,  eas'd  us  of  our  load. 
And  brought  the  needful  presence  of  a  god. 
Th'  avenging  force  of  tiercules,  from' 

Spain, 
Arriv'd  m  triumph,  from  Greryon  slain: 
Thrice  liv'd  the  giant,  and  thrice  liv'd 

in  vain. 

His  prize,  the  lowing  herds,  Alcides  drove 
Near  Tiber's   bank,  to  graze  the  shady 

grove.  279 

Allur'd  with  hope  of  plunder,  and  intent 
By  force  to  rob,  by  fntud  to  circumvent, 
The  brutal  Cacus,  as  by  chance  they  stray'd, 
Four  oxen  thence,  and  four  fair  kine  ood- 

vey'd; 
And,  lest  the  printed  footsteps  might  be 

seen. 
He  dragg'd  'em  backwards  to  his   rocky 

den. 
The  tracks  averse  a  lying  notice  gave. 
And  led  the  searcher  backward  from  the 

cave. 
"  Meantime  the  herdsman  hero  shifts  his 

place, 
To  find  fresh  pasture  and  untrodden  grass. 
The  beasts,  who  miss'd  their  mates,  fill'd 

all  around  381 

With  bellowings,  and  the  rocks  restor'd  the 

sound. 
One  heifer,  who  had  heard  her  love  com- 
plain, 
Roar'd  from  the  cave,  and  made  tiie  pro- 
ject vain. 
Alcides  found  the  fraud;  with  rage  he  shook, 
And  toss'd  about  his  head  his  Imotted  oak 
Swift  as  the  wiods,  or  Scythian  arrowi' 

flight. 
He  domb,  with  eager  haste,  th'  atrial  height 
Then  first  we  saw  the  monster  mend  his 

pace; 
Fear  in  his  eyes,  and  paleness  in  his  face,  29^ 
Confess'd  the  god's  approach.    Trembling 

he  springs. 
As  terror  had  increas'd  his  feet  with  whigs; 
Nor  stay'd  for  stairs;  but  down  the  defwi 

he  threw 
His  body,  on  his  back  the  door  he  drew 
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(The  door,  a  rib  of  living  rock;  with  pains 
His  father  hew'd  it  out,  and  bound  with 

iron  chains) : 
He  broke  the  heavy  links,  the  mountain 

dos'd, 
And  bars  and  levers  to  his  foe  opposed. 
The  wretch  had  hardly  made  his  dungeon 

fast; 
The  fierce  avenger  came  with  bounding 

haste;  300 

Surveyed  the  mouth  of  the  forbidden  hold, 
And  here  and  there  his  raging  eyes  he  roll'd. 
He  gnash'd  his  teeth;  and  thrice  he  com- 
passed round 
With  wmged  speed  the  circuit  of  the  ground. 
Thrice  at  the  cavern's  mouth  he  puU'd  in 

vain, 
And,  pantiuff,  thrice  desisted  from  his  pain. 
A  pointed  flmty  rook,  all  bare  and  black. 
Grew  eibbous  from  behind  the  mountain's 

back; 
Owls,  ravens,  all  ill  omens  of  the  night. 
Here  built  their  nests,  and  hither  wing'd 

their  flight.  szo 

The  leaning  head  hung  threat'ning  o'er  tibe 


And  nodded  to  the  left.    The  hero  stood 
Adverse,  with  planted  feet,  and,  from  the 

right, 
^I'gg'd  at  the  solid  stone  with  all  his  might. 
Thus  heaVd,  the  fiz'd  foundations  of  the 

zock 
Gave  way;  heav'n  echo'd  at  the  rattling 

shock. 
Tumbling,  it  chok'd  the  flood:  on  either  side 
The  banks  leap  backward,  and  the  streams 

divide; 
The  sky  shrunk  upward  with  unusual  dread, 
And    brembling  Tiber  div'd   beneath    his 

bed.  310 

The  court  of  Cacus  stands  reveal'd  to  sight; 
The  cavern  glares  with  new-admitted  light. 
So  the  pent  vapors,  with  a  rumbling  sound. 
Heave  from  below,  and  rend  the  hollow 

ground; 
A  sounding  flaw  succeeds;  and,  from  on 

high, 
Hie  gods  with  hate  beheld  the  nether  sky: 
The  ghosts  repine  at  violated  nighl^ 
And  curse  th'  invading  sun,  and  sicken  at 

the  sight. 
The  graceless  monster,  caught  in  open  day, 
InolM'd,  and  in  despair  to  fly  away,         330 
Howls  horrible  from  underneath,  and  fills 
His  hollow  palace  with  unmanly  yells. 


The  hero  stands  above,  and  from  afar 

Plies  him  with  darts,  and  stones,  and  dis- 
tant war. 

He,  from  his  nostrils  and  huge  mouth,  ex- 
pires 

Black  ^ouds  of  smoke,  amidst  his  father's 
fires, 

Gath'ring,  with  each  repeated  blast,  the 
night, 

To  make  uncertain  aim,  and  erring  sight. 

The  wrathful  god  then  plunges  from  above, 

And,  where  in  thickest  waves  the  sparkles 
drove,  340 

There  lights;  and  wades  thro'  fumes,  and 
gropes  his  way, 

Half  sing'a,  half  stifled,  till  he  grasps  his 

_        prey- 

The  monster,  spewing  fruitless  flames, 

he  found; 
He  squeez'd  his  throat;  he  writh'd  his 

neck  around. 
And  in  a  knot  his  crippled   members 

bound; 
Then  from  their  sockets  tore  his  burning 

eyes: 
Boll'd  on  a  heap,  the  breathless  robber  lies. 
The  doors,  unbarred,  receive  the  rushing 

day, 
And  thoro'  lights  disclose  the  ravish'd  prey. 
The  bulls,  re&em'd,  breathe  open  air  again. 
Next,  by  the  feet,  they  drag  him  from  his 

den.  3SI 

The  wond'ring  neighborhood,  with  glad 

surprise. 
Behold  his  shagged  breast,  his  giant  size, 
His  mouth  that  flames  no  more,  and  his 

extinguish'd  eyes. 
From  that  auspicious  day,  with  rites  divine. 
We  worship  at  the  hero's  holy  shrine. 
Potitius  first  ordain'd  these  annual  vows: 
As  priests,  were  added  the  Pinarian  house. 
Who  rais'd  this  altar  in  the  sacred  shade, 
Where  honors,  ever  due,  for  ever  shall  be 

paid.  360 

For  these  deserts,  and   this  high  virtue 

shown. 
Ye  warlike  youths,  your  heads  with  gar- 
lands crown: 
Fill  hi^h  the  goblets  with  a  sparkling  flood. 
And  with  deep  draughts  invoke  our  com- 
mon god." 
This    aadd,  a    double  wreath   Evander 

twin'd. 
And  poplars  black  and  white  his  temples 

bind. 
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Then  brims  his  ample  bowl.   With  like  de- 
sign 
The  rest  invoke  the  gods,  with  sprinkled 

wine. 
Meantime  the  snn  descended  from  the  skies. 
And  the  bright  evening  star  began  to  rise. 
And  now  the  priests,  Potitins  at  their  head, 
In  skins  of  beasts  involy'd,  the  long  pro- 
cession led;  372 
Held  high  the  flaming  tapers  in  their  handis. 
As  custom  had  prescribed  their  holy  bands; 
Then  with  a  second  coarse  the  tables  load. 
And  with  fnll  chargers  offer  to  the  god. 
The  Salii  sing,  and  cense  his  altars  round 
With  Saban  smoke,  their  heads  with  pop- 
lar bound  — 
One  choir  of  old,  another  of  the  young,  379 
To  dance,  and  bear  the  burthen  of  the  song. 
The  lay  records  the  labors,  and  the  praise, 
And  aU  th'  immortal  acts  of  Hercules: 
First,  how  the  mighty  babe,  when  swath'd 

in  bands, 
The  serpents  strangled    with    his  infant 

hands; 
Then,  as  in  years  and  matchless  force  he 

grew, 
Th'  (Echalian  walls,  and  Trojan,  overthrew. 
Besides,  a  thousand  hazards  they  relate. 
Procured  by  Juno's  and  Eurystheus'  hate: 
"  Thy  hands,  unconquer*d  hero,  could  sub- 
due 
The  cloud-bom  Centaurs,  and  the  monster 
crew:  390 

Nor  thy  resistless  arm  the  bull  withstood. 
Nor  he,  the  roaring  terror  of  the  wood. 
The  triple  porter  of  the  Stygian  seat, 
With  lolling  tongue,  lay  fawning  at  thy 

feet, 
And,  seized  with  fear,  forgot  his  mangled 

meat. 

Th'  infernal  waters  trembled  at  thy  sight; 
Thee,  god,  no  face  of  danger  could  affright; 
Not  huge  Typhosus,  nor  th*  unnumbered 

snake. 
Increased  with  hissing  heads,  in  Lema's 

lake. 
Hail,  Jove's    undoubted    son  I    an    added 
gprace  400 

To  heav'n  and  the  ^eat  author  of  thy  race  I 
Receive  the  grateful  ofPrings  which  we  pay. 
And  smile  propitious  on  thy  solemn  day  I " 
In  numbers  thus  they  sung;  above  the  rest. 
The  den  and  death  of  Cacus  crown  the  feast. 
The  woods  to  hollow  vales  convey  the 
sound. 


The  vales  to  hills,  and  hills  the  notes  re- 
bound. 
The  rites  performed,  the  cheerful  train  re- 
tire. 
Betwixt  young  Pallas  and  his  aged  sire, 
The  Trojan  pass'd,  the  city  to  survey,     410 
And   pleasing  talk   begml'd    the   tedioos 

way. 
The  stranger  cast  around  his  curious  eyes, 
New  objects  viewing  still,  with  new  ear- 

prise; 
With  greedy  joy  enquires  of  various  tilings, 
And  acts  and  monuments  of  ancient  kings. 
Then  thus  the  founder  of  the  Roman  tow  rs: 
*<  These  woods  were  first  the  seat  of  sylTin 

pow'rs, 
Of  Nymphs  and  Fauns,  and  salvage  men, 

who  took 
Their  birth  from  trunks  of  trees  and  steb- 

bomoak. 
Nor  laws  they  knew,  nor  manners,  nor 

the  care  430 

Of  laboring  oxen,  or  the  shining  share. 
Nor  arts  of  gain,  nor  what  they  gain'd  to 

spare. 
Their  exercise  the  chase;  the  running  flood 
Supplied  their  thirst,  the  trees  supplied 

their  food. 
Then  Saturn  came,  who  fled  the  pow'r  of 

Jove, 
Robb'd  of  his  realms,  and  banish'd  from 

above. 
The  men,  dispersed  on  hills,  to  towns  he 

brought. 
And  laws  oi3ain*d,  and  civil  oustoms  taught, 
And  Latium  call'd  the  land  where  safe  he 

lay 
From  his  unduteous  son,  and  his  usurping 

sway.  430 

With  his  mild  empire,  peace  and  plenty 

came; 
And  hence  the  golden  times  deriv'd  their 

name. 
A  more  degenerate  and  discolor'd  age 
Succeeded  this,  with  avarice  and  rage. 
Th'  Ausonians  then,  and   bold  Sieaaiaiis 

came; 
And  Saturn's  empire  often    chang'd  the 

name. 
Then  )an^  gigantic  Tybris,  and  the  rest. 
With  arbitrary  sway  the  land  oppress'd: 
For  Tiber's  flood  was  Albola  before. 
Till,  from  the  tyrant's  fate,  his  name  it 

bore.  440 

I  last  arriVd,  driVn  from  my  native  home 
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By  fortune's  pow'r,  and   fate's  resisiless 

doom. 
Lon^  toss'd  on  seas,  I  sought  this  happy 

land, 
Wam'd  by  my  mother  nymph,  and  call'd 

by  HeaVn's  command." 
Thns,  waUdng  on,  he  spoke,  and  shew'd 

the  gate. 
Since  call'd  Carmental  by  the  Roman  state; 
Where  stood  an  altar,  sacred  to  the  name 
Of  old  Carmenta,  the  prophetic  dame. 
Who  to  her  son  foretold  th'  iBnean  race, 
Sublime  in  fame,  and   Rome's    imperial 

place:  450 

Then  shews  the    forest,  which,  in  after 

times, 
Fierce  Romnlns  for  perpetrated  crimes 
A  sacred  refuge  maae;  with  this,  the  shrine 
Where  Pan  bdow  the  rock  had  rites  divine: 
Then  tells  of  Argus'  death,  his  murder'd 

guest. 
Whose  grrave  and  tomb  his  innocence  attest. 
Thence,  to    the  steep  Tarpeian  rock  he 

leads; 
Now  roof 'd  with  gold,  then  thatch'd  with 

homely  reeds. 
A  reverent  fear  Csuch  superstition  reikis 
Among  the  rude)  ev'n  then  possess'd  the 

swains.  460 

Some  god,  they  knew  —  what  god,  they 

could  not  tell  — 
Did  there  amidst  the  sacred  horror  dwell. 
Th'  Arcadians  thought  him  Jove;  and  said 

they  saw 
The  migh^  Thund'rer  with  majestic  awe, 
Who  took  his  shield,  and  dealt  his  bolts 

around, 
And  scatter'd    tempests  on  the  teeming 

ground. 
Then  saw  two  heaps  of  ruins,  (once  they 

stood 
Two  stately  towns,  on  either  side  the  flood,) 
Satnmia's  and  Janicula's  remains; 
And  either  place  the  founder's  name  re- 
tains. 470 
Discoursing  thus  together,  they  resort 
Where  poor  Evander  kept  his  country  court. 
They  view'd  the  ground  of  Rome's  btigious 

haU; 
(Once  oxen  low'd,  where  now  the  lawyers 

bawl;) 
Then,  stooping,  thro'  the  narrow  gate  they 

press  d, 
Whni  thus  the  king  bespoke  his  Trojan 

guest: 


**  Mean  as  it  is,  this  palace,  and  this  door, 
Reoeiv'd  Alcides,  then  a  conqueror. 
Dare  to  be  poor;  accept  our  homely  food, 
Which  feasted  him,  and  emulate  a  eod." 
Then  underneath  a  lowly  roof  he  led  481 1 
The  weary  prince,  and  laid  him  on  a  bed;  I 
The  stuffing  leaves,  with  hides  of  bears  \ 


Now  Night  had  shed  her  silver  dews 

around, 
And  with  her  sable  wings  embrao'd  the 

m>und. 
When  love's  fair  goddess,  anxious  for  her 

son, 

gfew  tumults  rising,  and  new  wars  begun,) 
uoh'd  with  her  husband  in  his  golden  bed. 
With  these  alluring  words  invokes  his  aid; 
And,  that  her  pleasing  speech  his  mind  may 

move,  490 

Inspires  each  accent  with  the  charms  of 

love: 
**  While  cruel  fate  conspb'd  with  Grecian 

pow'rs. 
To  level  with  the  ground  the  Trojan  toVrs, 
I  ask'd  not  aid  th'  unhappy  to  restore. 
Nor  did  the  succor  of  thy  skill  implore; 
Nor  urg'd  the  labors  of  my  lord  in  vain, 
A  sinking  empire  longer  to  sustain, 
Tho'  much  I  ow'd  to  Priam's  house,  and 

more 
The  dangers  of  Mnetts  did  deplore. 
But  now,  by  Jove's  command,  and  fate's 

decree,  500 

His  race  is  doom'd  to  reign  in  Italy: 
With  humble  suit  I  beg  thy  needful  art, 
O  still   propitious  pow'r,  that  rules  my 

heart  I 
A  mother  kneels  a  suppliant  for  her  son. 
By  Thetis  and  Aurora  thou  wert  won 
To  forge  impenetrable  shields,  and  grace 
With  &ted  arms  a  less  illustrious  race. 
Behold,  what  haughty  nations  are  combin'd 
Against  the  relics  of  the  Phrygian  kind, 
with  fire  and  sword  my  people  to  do- 

steoy,  510 

And  conquer  Venus  twice,  in  oonqu'ring 

Troy." 
She  said;  and  straight  her  arms,  of  snowy 

hue, 
About  her  unresolving  husband  threw. 
Her  soft  embraces  soon  infuse  desire; 
His  bones  and  marrow  sudden  warmth 


mspire; 
And  all  the  godhead 
fire. 


feels  the  wonted 
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Not  half  80  swift  the  lattling  thunder  iBies, 
Or  forky  lightnings  flash  along  the  skies. 
The  goddess,  proud  of  her  snocessf  ul  wiles, 
And    conscious    of    her    form,  in    secret 

smiles.  5ao 

Then  thus  the  pow'r,  obnoxious  to  her 
charms, 
Panting,  and  half  dissolving  in  her  arms: 
**  Why  seek  you  reasons  for  a  cause  so  just, 
Or  your  own  beauties  or  my  love  distrust  ? 
Long  since,  had  yon  required  my  helpful 

hand, 
Th'  artificer  and  art  you  might  command. 
To  labor  arms  for  Troy:  nor  Jove,  nor  fate, 
Confin'd  their  empire  to  so  short  a  date. 
And,  if  you  now  desire  new  wars  to  wage. 
My  skill  I  promise,  and  my  pains  engage. 
WhateTer  melting  metals  can  conspire,  531 
Or  breathing  bellows,  or  the  forming  fire, 
Is  freely  yours:  your  anxious  fears  remove, 
And  think  no  t&ak  is  difficult  to  love." 
Trembling  he  spoke;   and,  eager  of  her 

charms. 
He  floatoh'd  the  willing  goddess  to   his 

arms; 
Till,  in  her  lap  infus'd,  he  lay  possessed 
Of  full  desire,  and  sunk  to  pleasing  rest. 
Now  when  the  Night  her  middle  race  had 

rode. 
And  his  first  slumber  had  refreshed  the 

god  —  540 

The  time  when  early  housewives  leave  the 

bed; 
When  living  embers  on  the  hearth  they 

spread, 
Supply  the  lamp,  and  call  the  maids  to 

rise  — 
With  yawning  mouths,  and  with  half-open'd 

eyes. 
They  ply  the  distaff  by  the  winking  light. 
And  to  their  dailv  labor  add  the  night: 
Thus  frugally  they  earn  their  cl^dren's 

bread. 
And  uncorrupted  keep  the  nuptial  bed  — 
Not  less  concem'd,  nor  at  a  later  hour. 
Rose  from  his  downy  couch  the  forging 

pow'r.  550 

Sacred  to  Vulcan's  name,  an  isle  there 

lay. 
Betwixt  Sicilia's  coasts  and  Lipare, 
Rais'd  hifh  on  smoking  rocks;  and,  deep 

be£>w. 
In  hollow  caves  the  fires  of  ^tna  glow. 
The  Cyclops  here  their  heavy  hammers 

deal; 


Loud  strokes,  and  hissings  of  tormented 

steel. 
Are  heard  around;  the  boiling  waters  loar, 
And  smoky  flames  thro'  fiuning  tmmeb 

soar. 
Hether  the  Father  of  the  Fire,  by  night, 
Thro'  the  brown  air  precipitates  his  flight. 
On  their  eternal  anvus  here  he  found     561 
The  brethren  beating,  and  the  blows  go 

round. 
A  load  of  pointless  thunder  now  there  lies 
Before  their  hands,  to  ripen  for  the  skies: 
These  darts,  for  angry  Jove,  they  diilj 

cast; 
Consum'd  on  mortals  with  prodiffious  ivaste. 
Three  rays  of  writhen  rain,  01  fire  three 

more. 
Of  winged  southern  winds  and  cloudy  stoie 
As  many  parts,  the  dreadful  mixture  frame; 
And  fears  are  added,  and  avenging  flame. 
Inferior  ministers,  for  Mars,  repair        $71 
His  broken  axletrees  and  blunted  war, 
And  send  him  forth  again  with  furbished 

arms. 
To  wake  the  lazy  war  with  trumpets'  loud 

alarms. 
The  rest  refresh  the  scaly  snakes  that  fold 
The  shield  of  Pallas,  and  renew  their  gold. 
Full  on  the  crest  the  Gorgon's  head  they 

place. 
With  eyes  tiiat  roll  in  death,  and  with  di»- 

torted  face. 
^  My  sons,"  said  Vulcan,  **  set  your  tasb 


Your  stren^h  and  mastei>«kill  must  no* 

be  tried.  ^ 

Arms  for  a  hero  forge;  arms  that  zeqnire 
Your  force,  your  sp^sd,  and  all  your  fom- 

ing  fire." 
He  said.  They  set  their  former  work  aside, 
And  their  new  toils  with  eager  haste  diyide. 
A  flood  of  molten  silver,  brass,  and  gold, 
And  deadly  steel,  in  the  large  fnioBoe 

roU'd; 
Of  this,  their  artful  hands  a  shield  prepare, 
Alone  sufficient  to  sustain  the  war. 
Sev'n  orbs  within  a  spacious  round  thej 

close: 
One  stirs  the  fire,  and  one  the  bellows 

blows.  S9> 

The  hissing  steel  is  in  the  smithy  drowned; 
The  grot  with  beaten  anvils  groans  aroimd. 
By  turns  their  sums  advance,  in  equal  time; 
By  turns  their  hands  descend,  and  hammeis 

chime. 
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They  torn  the  glowing  mass  with  crooked 


7he  fiery  work  proceeds,  with  rustic  songs. 
While,  at  the  Lenmian  god's  command, 

they  urge 
Their  labors  thus,  and  ply  th'  .^k>lian  forge, 
The  cheerful  mom  salutes  Evander's  eyes. 
And  songs  of  chirping  birds  invite  to  rise.  600 
He  leaves  his  lowly  oed:  his  buskins  meet 
Above  his  ankles;  sandals  sheathe  his  feet: 
He  sets  his  trusty  sword  upon  his  side, 
And  o'er  his  shoulder  throws  a  panther's 

hide. 
Two  menial    dogs    before    their    master 

^is'd. 
and  guarded  thus,  he  seeks  his 
kingly  guest. 
Mindful  of  ^omis'daid,  he  mends  his  pace, 
But  meets  ^neas  in  the  middle  space. 
Tonng  Pallas  did  his  father's  steps  attend, 
And  &ue  Achates  waited  on  his  friend.  610 
They  join  their  hands;  a  secret  seat  they 

choose; 
Th'  Arcadian  first  their  former  talk  renews: 
**  Undaunted  prince,  I  never  can  believe 
The  Trojan  empire  lost,  while  you  survive. 
Command  th'  assistance  of  a  faithful  friend; 
But  feeble  are  the  succors  I  can  send. 
Oar  narrow  kingdom   here   the  Tiber' 

bounds; 
That  other  side  the  Latian  state  sur- 
rounds, 
Insolts  our  walls,  and  wastes  our  fruitful 

grounds. 
Bat  mighty  nations  I  prepare,  to  join      6ao 
Their  arms  with  yours,  and  aid  your  just 


Yon  come,  as  by  your  better  genius  sent, 
And  fortune  seems  to  favor  your  intent. 
Not  far  from  hence  there  stands  a  hilly 

town. 
Of  ancient  building,  and  of  high  renown, 
Tom  from  the  Tuscans  by  the  Lydian  race, 
Who  gave  the  name  of  Caere  to  the  place, 
Onoe  Agyllina  call'd.    It  flourish'd  long. 
In    pride  of    wealth  and  warlike  people 

strong. 
Till  eurs'd  Mezentius,  in  a  fatal  hour,      630 
Asanm'd  the  crown,  with  arbitrary  pow'r. 
What    words  can   paint    those  execrable 


The  snbjecto'  suff'rings,  and  the  iyrant's 
crimes! 

That  blood,  those  mnrthers,  O  ye  gods,  re- 
place 


On  his  own  head,  and  on  his  impious  race  1 
The  living  and  the  dead  at  his  command 
Were  coupled,  face  to  face,  and  hand  to 

hand, 
Tfil,  chok'd  with  stench,  in  loath'd  embraces 

tied. 
The  ling'ring  wretches  pin'd  away  and  died. 
Thus    plung'd    in    ills,    and    meditating 

more  —  640 

The  people's  patience,  tir'd,  no  longer  bore 
The  rag^g  monster;  but  with  arms  beset 
His  house,  and  vengeance  and  destruction 

threat. 
They  fire  his  palace:  while  the  flame  as- 


They  force  his  guards,  and  execute  his 

friends. 
He  cleaves  the  crowd,  and,  favor'd  by  the 

night. 
To  Tumus'  friendly  court  directs  his  flight. 
By  just  revenge  the  Tuscans  set  on  fire. 
With  arms,  their  king  to  punishment  re- 
quire: 
Their  num'rous  troops,  now  muster'd  on  the 

strand,  650 

My  counsel  shall  submit  to  your  command. 
Their  navy  swarms  upon  the  coasts;  they 

cry 
To  hoist  their  anchors,  but  the  gods  deny. 
An  ancient  augur,  skill'd  in  future  fate. 
With  these  foreboding  words  restrains  their 

hate: 
*  Ye  brave  in  arms,  ye  Lydian  blood,  the 

flow'r 
Of  Tuscan  youth,  and  choice  of  all  their 

pow'r. 
Whom    just    revenge    against   Mezentius 

arms. 
To  seek  your  tyrant's  death    by  lawful 

arms ;  659 

Know  this:  no  native  of  our  land  may  lead 
This  pow'rfnl  people;  seek  a  foreign  head.' 
Aw'a  with  these  words,  in  camps  they  still 

abide. 
And  wait  with  longing  looks  their  promised 

guide. 
Tarchon,  the  Tuscan  chief,  to  me  has  sent 
Their  crown,  and  ev'ry  regal  ornament: 
The  people  join  their  own  with  his  desire; 
And  all  my  conduct,  as  their  king,  require. 
But  the  chill  blood  that  creeps  withm  my 

veins. 
And  age,  and  listless  limbs  unfit  for  pains. 
And  a  soul  conscious  of  its  own  decay,    670 
Have  f orc'd  me  to  refuse  imperial  sway. 
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My  PaUas  were  more  fit  to  mount  the 

throne, 
And  should,  but  he's  a  Sabine  mother's 

son. 
And  half  a  native;  but,  in  yon,  combine 
A  manly  vigor,  and  a  foreign  line. 
Where  Fate  and  smiling  Fortune  shew  the 

way, 
Pursue  the  ready  path  to  sovereign  sway. 
The  staff  of  my  declining  days,  my  son. 
Shall  make  your  good  or  ill  success  his 

own; 
In  fighting  fields  from  you  shall  learn  to 

dare,  680 

And  serve  the  hard  apprentiship  of  war; 
Your  matchless  courage  and  your  conduct 

view. 
And  early  shall  begin  t'  admire  and  copy  you. 
Besides,  two  hundred  horse  he  shall  com- 
mand; 
Tho'  few,  a  warlike  and  well-chosen  band. 
These  in  my  name  are  listed;  and  mv  son 
As  many  more  has  added  in  his  own.'' 
Scarce  had  he  said;    Achates  and  his 

guest, 
With  downcast  eyes,  their  silent  grief  ez- 

press'd; 
Who,  short  of  succors,  and  in  deep  de- 
spair, 690 
Shook  at  the  dismal  prospect  of  the  war. 
But  his  br^ht  mother,  from  a  breaking 

cloud. 
To  cheer  her  issue,  thundered  thrice  aloud; 
Thrice  forky  lightning  flash'd  along  the 

sky. 
And  Tyrrhene  trumpets  thrice  were  heard 

on  high. 
Then,  gazing  up,  repeated  peals  they  hear; 
And,  in  a  heav'n  serene,  refulgent  arms 

appear: 
Redd'ning  the    skies,  and    glitt'ring    all 

around, 
The  tempered  metals  clash,  and  yield  a 

silver  sound. 
The  rest  stood  trembling,  struck  with  awe 

divine;  700 

iBneas  only,  conscious  to  the  sign, 
Presag'd  th'    event,  and    jojiul    view'd, 

above, 
Th'  aooomplish'd  promise  of  the  Queen  of 

Love. 
Then,  to  th'  Arcadian  king:  "  This  prodigy 
(Dismiss  your  fear)  belongs  alone  to  me. 
Heav'n  calls  me  to  the  war:  th'  expected 

sign 


Is  giv'n  of  promis'd  aid,  and  arms  divine. 
My  goddess  mother,  whose  indulgent  care 
Foresaw  the  dangers  of  the  growing  war. 
This  omen  gave,  when  bright  Yidcaniaa 

arms,  710 

Fated   from    force  of   steel    by   Stygua 

charms, 
Suspended,  shone  on  high:  she  then  fore- 

show'd 
Approaching  fights,  and  fields  to  float  in 

Tumus  shall    dearly  pay  for    faith   foi^ 

sworn; 
And  corns,  and  swords,  and    shields,  on 

Tioer  borne, 
Shall  choke  his  flood:  now  sound  the  loud 

alarms; 
And,  Latian  troops,  prepare  your  peijnr'd 

arms." 
He  said,  and,  rising  from  his  homely 

throne, 
The  solemn  rites  of  Hercules  begun. 
And  on   his    altars  wak'd    the    sleeping 

fires;  710 

Then  cheerful  to  his  household  gods  re- 
tires; 
There  offers  chosen  sheep.    Th'  Areadian 

king 
And  Trojan    youth    the    same   oblaiMMK 

bring. 
Next,  of  hu  men  and  ships  he  makes  re- 
view; 
Draws  out  the  best  and  ablest  of  the  exew. 
Down  with  the  falling  stream  the  refuse 

run, 
To  raise  with  joyful  news  his  droopi^  son. 
Steeds  are  prepar'd  to  mount  the  l^jan 

band. 
Who  wait  their  leader  to  the  Tyrrhene 

land. 
A    sprightly    courser,    fiurer    than    tiie 

rest,  710 

The  king  himself  presents  his  ro^^al  guest: 
A  lion's  hide  his  back  and  limbs  infdd. 
Precious  with  studded  work,  and  paws  of 

gold. 
Fame  thro'  the  little  city  spreads  aloud 
Th'  intended  march,  amid  the  fearful  crowd: 
The  matrons  beat  their  breasts,  dissolTe  in 

tears. 
And  double  their  devotion  in  their  fears. 
The  war  at  hand  appears  with  more  affright, 
And  rises  eVry  moment  to  the  sight. 
Then  old  Evander,  with   a  dose  enK 

brace,  740 
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Strain'd  his  departing  friend;   and  tears 

o'erflow  his  face. 
*«  Would  HeaVn,"  said  he»  "my  strength 

and  youth  recall, 
Sooh  as  I  was  beneath  Prseneste's  wall; 
Then  when  I  made  the  foremost  foes  retire. 
And  set  whole  heaps  of  conqner'd  shields 

on  fire; 
When  Herilus  in  single  fight  I  slew, 
Whom  with  three  lives  Feronia  did  endue; 
And  thrice  I  sent  him  to  the  Stygian  shore, 
Till  the  last  ebbing  soul  returned  no  more  — 
Such  if  I  stood  renew'd,  not  these  alarms, 
Nor  death,  should  rend  me  from  my  Pallas' 

arms;  751 

Nor    proud  Mezentins,  thus    unpunished, 

boast 
His  rapes  and  mnrthers  on  the   Tuscan 

coast. 
Ye  pods,  and  mighty  Joye,  in  pit^  bring 
Rebef ,  and  hear  a  mther  and  a  lung  I 
If  fate  and  you  reserve  these  eyes,  to  see 
My  son  return  with  peace  and  victory; 
If  the  loVd  boy  shall  bless  his  father's 

sight; 
If  we  shall  meet  again  with  more  delight; 
Then  draw  my  life  in  length;  let  me  sus- 
tain, 760 
In  hopes  of  bis  embrace,  the  worst  of  pain. 
But  if  your  hard  decrees  —  which,  O  1  I 

dread — 
Have  doom'd  to  death  his    undeserving 

head; 
This,  O  this  venr  moment,  let  me  die ! 
VHiile  hopes  and  fears  in  equal  balance  lie; 
While,  yet  possessed  of  aU   his  youthful 

charms, 
I  strain  him  close  within  these  aged  arms; 
Before  that   fatal   news    my  soul    shall 

wound ! " 
He   said,  and,  swooning,  sunk  upon  the 

ground. 
His    servants   bore    him  off,  and    softly 

laid  770 

His  languished  limbs  upon  his  homely  bed. 

The  horsemen  march ;  the  gates  areopen'd 

wide; 
^neas  at  their  head,  Achates  by  his  side. 
Next  these,  the  Trojan  leaders  rode  along; 
lAst  follows  in    the    rear    th'   Arcadian 

throng. 
Young  Pallas  shone  conspicuous  o'er  the 

rest; 
Gilded  his  arms,  embroidered  was  his  vest. 
So,  from  the  seas,  exerts  his  radiant  head 


The  star  by  whom  the  lights  of  heav'n  are 
led; 

Shakes  from  his  rosy  locks  the  pearly  dews, 

Dispels   the  darkness,   and    the  day  re- 
news. 781 

The  trembling  wives  the  walls  and  turrets 
crowd, 

And   follow,  with   their   eyes,  the  dusty 
cloud. 

Which  windjB  disperse  by  fits,  and  shew 
from  far 

The  blaze  of  arms,  and  shields,  and  shining 
war. 

The  troops,  drawn  up  in  beautiful  array. 

O'er  heathy  plains  pursue  the  ready  way. 

Repeated  peals    of   shouts    are    heard' 
aroimd; 

The  neighing  coursers   answer  to   the 
sound. 

And  shake  with  homy  hoofs  the  solid 
ground.  790^ 

A  greenwood  shade,  for  long  religion 
known. 

Stands  by  the  streams  that  wash  the  Tus- 
can town, 

Incompass'd  round  with  gloomy  hills  above, 

Which  add  a  holy  horror  to  the  grove. 

The  first  inhabitants,  of  Grecian  blood. 

That  sacred  forest  to  Silvanus  vow'd. 

The  guardian  of  their  flocks  and  fields;  and 

Their  due  devotions  on  his  annual  day. 
Not  far  from  hence,  along  the  river's  side, 
In    tents    secure,     the     Tuscan     troops 
abide,  800 

By  Tarchon  led.   Now,  from  a  rising  ground, 
^neas  cast  his  wond'ring  eyes  around, 
And  all  the  Tyrrhene  army  had  in  siffht, 
Stretch'd  on  the  spacious  plain  from  left  to 

right. 
Thether  his  warlike  train  the  Trojan  led. 
Refreshed  his  men,  and  wearied  horses  fed. 
Meantime  the  mother  goddess,  crown'd 
with  charms. 
Breaks  thro'  the  clouds,  and  brings  the 

fated  arms. 
Within  a  winding  vale  she  finds  her  son. 
On  the  cool  river's  banks,  retur'd  alone.  810 
She  shews  her  heav'nly  form  without  dis- 
guise, 
And  gives  herself  to  his  desiring  eyes. 
"Behold,"  she  said,  "performed  in  ev'ry 

part, 
My  promise  made,  and  Vulcan's  labor'd  art. 
Now  seek,  secure,  the  Latian  enemy, 
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And  haughty  Tnmiis  to  the  field  defy.'' 

She  said ;  and,  having  first  her  son  embraced, 

The  radiant  arms  beneatiii  an  oak  she  placed. 

Proud  of  the  gift,  he  roll'd  his  ^edy  sight 

Around  the  work,  and  gaz*d  with  vast  de- 
light. 830 

He  lifts,  he  turns,  he  poises,  and  admires 

The  crested  helm,  that  vomits  radiant  fires: 

His  hands  the  fatal  sword  and  corslet  hold, 

One  keen  with  tempered  steel,  one  stiff  with 
gold: 

Both  ample,  flaming  both,  and  beamy 
bright; 

So  shines  a  cloud,  when  edg'd  with  adverse 
light. 

He  shakes  the  pointed  spear,  and  longs  to 
try 

The  plated  cuishes  on  his  manly  thigh; 

But  most  admires  the  shield's  mysterious 
mold. 

And  Roman  triumphs  rising  on  the  £^ld: 

For  these,  emboss'd,  the  heav'nly  smith  had 
wrought  831 

(Not  in  the  rolls  of  future  fate  untaught) 

The  wars  in  order,  and  the  race  divine 

Of  warriors  issuing  from  the  Julian  line. 

The  cave  of  Mars  was  dress'd  with  mossy 
nreens: 

There,  by  the  wolf,  were  laid  the  martial 
twins. 

Intrepid  on  her  swelling  dugs  they  hung; 

The  foster  dam  loll'd  out  her  fawning 
tongue: 

They  suok'd  secure,  while,  bending  back 
her  head. 

She  lick'd  their  tender  limbs,  and  form'd 
them  as  they  fed.  840 

Not  far  from  thence  new  Rome  appears, 
with  games 

Projected  for  the  rape  of  Sabine  dames. 

The  pit  resounds  with  shrieks;  a  war  suc- 
ceeds, 

For  breach  of  public  faith,  and  unexampled 
deeds. 

Here  for  revenge  the  Sabine  troops  contend ; 

The  Romans  there  with  arms  the  prey  de- 
fend. 

Wearied  with  tedious  war,  at  lengrth  they 


And  both  the  kings  and  kingdoms  plight  the 

peace. 
The  friendly  chiefs  before  Jove's  altar 

stand, 
Both  arm'd,  with  each  a  charger  in  his 

hand:  850 


A  fatted  sow  for  sacrifice  is  led, 
With  imprecations  on  the  pezjur'd  head. 
Near  this,  the  traitor  Metros,  stretch'd  be- 
tween 
Four  fiery  steeds,  is  dragg*d  along  the 

green. 
By  Tullus'  doom:  the  brambles  drink  hii 

blood, 
And  his  torn  limbs  are  left  the  vultme's 

food. 
There,  Porsena  to  Rome  proud   Tarquin 

brings, 
And  would  by  force  restore  the  banish'd 

kings. 
One  tyrant  for  his  fellow-tyrant  fights; 
The    Aoman    youth    assert    their    native 

rights.  S60 

Before  the  town  the  Tuscan  army  lies, 
To  win  by  famine,  or  by  fraud  surprise. 
Their  king,  half-thxeat'ning,  half-disdainnig 

stood. 
While  Codes  broke  the  bridge,  and  stemmM 

the  flood. 
The  captive  maids  there  tempt  the  raging 

tide, 
Scap'd  from  their  chains,  with  Cloelia  for 

their  g^de. 
High  on  a  rock  heroic  Manlius  Btood, 
To  guard  the  temple,  and  the  temple's  god. 
Then  Rome  was  poor;  and  there  yon  might 

behold 
The  palace  thatch'd  with  straw,  now  roof  d 

with  gold.  870 

The  silver  goose  before  the  shining  gate         I 
There  flew,  and,  by  her  cackle,  sav'd  the     j 

state. 
She  told  the  Gauls'  approach;  th'  approaeh- 

ing  Gauls, 
Obscure  in  night,  ascend,  and  aeiae  the 

walls. 
The  gold  dissembled  well  their  yeUow  hair, 
And  golden  chains  on  their  white  necks 

they  wear. 
Gold  are  their  vests;  long  Alpine  spears 

they  wield. 
And  their  left  arm  sustains  a  length  of 

shield. 
Hard  by,  the  leapiog  Salian  priests  ad- 
vance; 
And  naked  thro'  the  streets  the  mad  Luperei 

dance,  880 

In  caps  of  wool;  the  targets  dropp'd  from 

heav*n. 
Here  modest  matrons,  in  soft  litters  driven,     j 
To  pay  their  vows  in  solemn  pomp  appear,      | 
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Ajid  odorous  gums  in  their  chaste  hands 

they  beur. 
Far  henoe  remoy'd,  the  Stygian  seats  are 


Fains  of  the  damn'd,  and  punish'd  Catiline 
Hungon  a  rock  —  the  traitor;  and,  aronnd, 
The  Furies  hissing  from  the  nether  ground. 
Apart  from  these,  the  happy  souls  he  draws, 
And  Gate's  holy  ghost  dispensing  laws.  890 
Betwixt  the  quarters  flows  a  golden  sea; 
But  foaming  surges  there  in  silver  play. 
The  dancing  dolphins  with  their  tails  di- 
vide 
The  glittering  waves,  and  cut  the  precious 

tide. 
Amid  the  main,  two  mighty  fleets  engage 
Their  brazen  beaks,  oppos'd  with  equafrage. 
Actium  surveys  the  well-disputed  prize; 
Leucate's  wat'ry  plain  with  foamy  billows 

fries. 
Toung  Csdsar,.  on    the    stem,    in    armor 

bright. 
Here  leads  the  Romans  and  their  gods  to 

fight:  900 

His  beamy  temples  shoot  their  flames  afar. 
And  o'er  his  h^id  is  hung  the  Julian  star. 
Agiippa  seconds  him,  wiSi  prosp'rous  gales, 
And,  with  propitious  gods,  his  foes  asaeuls: 
A    naval    crown,    that    binds    his  manly 

brows, 
The  happy  fortune  of  the  fieht  foreshows. 
Rang'd  on  the  line  oppos'd,  Antonius  brings 
Barbarian  aids,  and  troops  of  Eastern  kings ; 
Th'    Arabians  near,  and  Baotrians  from 

a£ir, 
Of    tongues    discordant,  and    a    mingled 

war:  910 

And,  rich  in  gaudy  robes,  amidst  the  strife, 
His  lU  fate  f oUows  him  —  th'  Egyptian  wife. 
Moving  they  fight;  with  oars  and  forky 

prows 
The  froth  is  gather'd,  and  the  water  glows. 
It  seems,  as  if  the  Cyclades  again 
Were  rooted  up,  and  justled  in  the  main; 
Or  floating  mountains  floating  mountakis 

meet: 
Such  is  the  fierce  encounter  of  the  fleet. 
Fireballs  are  thrown,  and  pointed  jav'lins 

fly; 
The  fields  of  Neptune  take  a  purple  dye.  930 
The  queen  herself,  amidst  the  loud  alarms. 
With  cymbals  toss'd  her  fainting  soldiers 


Her  country  gods,  the  monsters  of  the  sky. 
Great  Neptune,  FaUas,  and  Love's  Queen 

defy: 
The  dog  Anubis  barks,  but  barks  in  vain. 
Nor  longer  dares  oppose  th'  ethereal  train. 
Mars  in  the  middle  of  the  shining  shield 
Is    grav'd,  and  strides  along   the   liquid 

field.  930 

The  Dires  souse  from  heav'n  with'  swift 

descent; 
And  Discord,  dyed  in  blood,  with  garments 

rent. 
Divides    the    prease:    her   steps    Bellona 


Fool  as  she  was !  who  had  not  yet  divin'd 
Her  cruel  fate,  nor  saw  the  snakes  behind. 


And  shakes  her  iron  rod  above  their  heads. 
This  seen,  Apollo,  from  his  Actian  height. 
Fours  down  his  arrows;  at  whose  winged 

flight 
The  trembling  Indians  and  Egyptians  yield, 
And  soft  Sabeans  quit  the  wat^y  field. 
The  fatal  mistress  hoists  her  silken  sails. 
And,  shrinking  from  the  fight,  invokes  the 

gales.  940 

Aghast  she  looks,  and  heaves  her  breast 

for  breath, 
Fanting,  and  pale  with  fear  of  future  death. 
The  g^  had  figured  her  as  driv'n  along 
By  winds  and  waves,  and  scudding  thro'  the 

throng. 
Just  opposite,  sad  Nilus  opens  wide 
His  arms  and  ample  bosom  to  the  tide, 
And  spreads  his  mantle  o'er  the  winding 

coast,   , 
In  which  he  wraps  his  queen,  and  hides  the 

flying  host. 
The  victor  to  the  gods  his  thanks  express'd, 
And  Rome,  triumphant,  with  his  presence 

bless'd.  950 

Three   hundred  temples  in  the  town   he 

plac'd; 
With  spoils  and  altars  ev'ry  temple  grac'd. 
Three  shining  nights,  and  three  succeed-  ~ 

ingdays, 
The  fields  resound  with  shouts,  the  streets 

with  praise, 
The  domes  with  songs,  the  theaters  with 

plays. 

All  altars  flame:  before  each  altar  lies, 
Drench'd  in  his  gore,  the  destin'd  sacrifice. 
Great  Csesar  sits  sublime  upon  his  throne, 
Before  Apollo's  porch  of  Parian  stone; 
Accepts  the  presents  voVd  for  victory,  960 
And  hangs  the  monumental  crowns  on  high. 
Vast  crowds  of  vanquish'd  nations  march 

along, 
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Varions  in  arms,  in  habit,  and  in  tongue. 
Here,  Mnlciber  assigns  the  proper  plaoe 
For  Ca^rians,  and  th'  nngirt  Numidian  race; 
Then  ranks  the  Thracians  in  the  seoond  row, 
With  Scythians,  expert  in  the  dart  and  bow. 
And   here  the  tam'd  Euphrates  humbly 

glides, 
And  there  the  Rhine  submits  her  swelling 

tides, 
And    proud    Araxes,  whom   no   bridge* 

could  bind;  970 

The  Danes'  unoonquer'd  ofbpring  march 

behind. 
And  Morini,  the  last  of  humankind. 
These  figiires,  on  the  shield  divinely' 

wrought, 
By  Vulcan  labor'd,  and  by  Venus  brought, 
With  joy   and   wonder  fill   the   hero's 

thought. 
Unknown  the  names,  he  yet  admires  the 

grace. 
And  bears  aloft  the  fame  and  fortune  of  his 

race. 


THE    NINTH   BOOK  OF  THE 
iCNEIS 

THE   ARGUMENT 

Toxnns  takes  adrantage  of  jfineas'  absence, 
fixes  some  of  his  ships,  (which  are  transform'd 
into  sea  nymphs,)  and  assaults  his  camp. 
The  Trojans,  reduced  to  the  last  extremi- 
ties, send  Nisns  and  Enryalns  to  recall 
.tineas ;  which  furnishes  the  poet  with  that 
admirable  episode  of  their  friendship,  gen- 
erosity, and  the  condnsion  of  their  adren- 
tures. 

While  these  affairs  in  distant  places  pass'd. 
The  Tarious  Iris  Juno  sends  with  haste, 
To  find  bold  Tumus,  who,  with  anxious 

thought. 
The  secret  shade  of  his  great  grandsire 

sought. 
Retired  alone  she  found  the  daring  man. 
And  op'd  her  rosy  lips,  and  thus  began: 
**  What  none  of  all  the  gods  could  grant  thy 

vows. 
That,  Tumus,  this  auspicious  day  bestows. 
iBneas,  gone  to  seek  th'  Arcadian  prince. 
Has  left  the  Trojan  camp  without  defense; 
And,  short  of  succors  there,  employs  his 

pains  II 

In  parts  remote  to  raise  the  Tuscan  swains. 


Now  snatch  an  hour  that  fttyors  thy  desigm; 
Unite  thy  forces,  and  attack  their  lines." 
This  said,  on  equal  wings  she  pois'd  her 

weight. 
And  form*!  a  radiant  rainbow  in  her  flight 
The  Daunian  hero  lifts  his  handa  and  eyes, 
And  thus  invokes  the  goddess  as  she  flies: 
"Iris,  the  grace  of  heav'n,  what  pow'r  di- 
vine 
Has  sent  thee  down,  thro'  dusky  clouds  to 
shine  ?  1: 

See,  they  divide;  immortal  day  i^pears, 
And    glitt'ring   planets   dancing   m  theii 

spheres  I 
With  joy,  these  happy  omens  I  obey. 
And  f oUow  to  the  war  the  god  that  letds 

the  way." 
Thus  having  said,  as  by  the  brook  he  stood, 
He  scoop'd  the  water  from  the  crystal  flood; 
Then  with  his  hands  the  drops  to  heaVn  he 

throws. 
And  loada  the  pow'rs  above  with  offer'd 
vows. 
Now  march  the  bold  confed'rates  thro' 
the  plain, 
WeU  hors'd,  well  clad;  a  rich  and  shioing 
train.  30 

Messapus  leads  the  van;  and,  in  the  rear, 
The  sons  of  Tyrrhene  in  bright  arms  appear. 
In  the  main  liattle,  with  his  flftwiiwg  cnst, 
The  mighty  Tumus  tow'rs  above  the  rest 
Silent  they  move,  majestically  alow. 
Like  ebbing  Nile,  or  Ganges  m  his  flow. 
The  Trojans  view  the  dusty  cloud  from  far, 
And  the  dark  menace  of  the  distant  war. 
Calcus  from  the  rampire  saw  it  rise, 
Black'ning  the  fields,  and  thick'ning  thro' 
the  skies.  ¥> 

Then  to  his  fellows  thus  aloud  he  calls: 
"  What  rolling  clouds,  my  friends,  approach 

the  wiOls? 
Arm !  arm  1  and  man  the  works  I  prepare 

your  spears 
And  pointed  darts !  the  Latian  host  ap- 
pears.'' 
Thus  wam'd,  they  shut  their  gates;  with 
shouts  ascend 
The  bulwarks,  and,  secure,  their  foes  at- 
tend: 
For  their  wise  gen'ral,  with  foreseeing  care, 
Had  charg'd  them  not  to  tempt  the  doubt- 
ful war. 
Nor,  tho'  provok'd,  in  open  fields  adTance* 
But  close  within  their  lines  attend  their 
chance.  5" 
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Unwilliiig,  yet  they  keep  the  strict  com- 

And  sourly  wait  in  arms  the  hostile  band. 
The  fiery  Tnmus  flew  before  the  rest: 
A  piebald  steed  of   Thracian  strain  he 

press'd; 
His  helm  of  massy  gold,  and  crimson 

was  his  crest. 
With  twenty  horse  to  second  his  designs, 
An  unexpected  foe,  he  fae'd  the  lines. 
**  Is  there,"  he  said,  **  in  arms,  who  bravely 

dare 
His  leader's  honor  and  his  danger  share  ?  " 
Then  spurring  on,  his  brandish'd  dart  he 

threw,  60 

In  sign  of  war:  applauding  shouts  ensue. 
Amaz'd  to  find  a  dastard  race,  that  run 
Behind  the  rampires  and  the  battle  shun, 
He  rides  around  the  camp,  with  rolling 

eyes. 
And  sto^  at  ev'ry  post,  and  ey'ry  passage 

tries. 
So  roams  the  nightly  wolf  about  the  fold: 
Wet  with  descending  show'rs,  and  stiff  with 

cold. 
He   howls  for  hunger,  and  he  grins  for 

pain, 
(His  i^naslung  teeth  are  ezercis'd  in  Tain,) 
And,  impotent  of  anger,  finds  no  way        70 
In  his  distended  paws  to  grasp  the  prey. 
The  mothers  listen;  but  &e  bleating  lambs 
Securely  swig  the  dug,  beneath  the  deans. 
Thus  ranges  eager  Turnus  o'er  the  plain, 
Sharp  with  desire,  and  furious  with  dis- 
dain; 
Surveys  each  passage  with  a  piercing  sight. 
To  force  his  foes  in  equal  field  to  fight. 
Thus  while  he  gazes  round,  at  length  he 

spies, 
Where,  fenc'd  with  strong  redoubts,  their 

navy  lies, 
Close  underneath  the  walls;  the  washing 

tide  80 

Secures  from  all  aimroach  this  we&ker  side. 
He  takes  the  wishVi  occasion,  fills  his  hand 
With  ready  fires,  and  shakes  a  flaming 

brand. 
Vrg'd  by  his  presence,  ev'ry  soul  is  warm'd. 
And  eVry  hajid  with  kindled  firs  is  arm'd. 
From  the  fir'd  pines  the  scattering  sparkles 

fly; 
Fat  vapors,  miz'd  with  flames,  involve  the 

sky. 
What  jpow'r,  O  Muses,  oould  avert  the 

name 


Which  threatened,  in  the  fleet,  the  Trojan 

name  ? 
Tell:   for  the  fact,  thro'  length  of  time 

obscure,  90 

Is  hard  to  faith;  yet  shall  the  fame  endure. 

'T  is  said  that,  when  the  chief  prepared 

his  flight. 
And  feli'd  his  timber  from  Mount  Ida's 

height. 
The  gran&m  goddess  then  approach'd  her 

son. 
And  with  a  mother's  majesty  begun: 
**  Grant  me,"  she  said,  **  the  sole  request  I 

bring. 
Since  conquer'd  heaVn  has  own'd  you  for 

its  king. 
On  Ida's  brows,  for  ages  past,  there  stood, 
With  firs  and  maples  fiU'a,  a  shady  wood; 
And  on  the  summit  rose  a  sacred  g^ve,  100 
Where  I  was  worship'd  with  religious  love. 
Those  woods,  that  holy  grove,  my  long  de- 
light, 
I  gave  the  Trojan  prince,  to  speed  his  flight. 
Now,  fiU'd  with  fear, on  tJieir  behalf  I  come; 
Let  neither  winds  o'erset,  nor  waves  intomb 
The  floating  forests  of  the  sacred  pine; 
But  let  it  be  their  safety  to  be  mine." 
Then  thus  replied  her  awful  son,  who  rolls 
The  radiant  stars,  and  heav'n  and  earth 

controls: 
<'  How  dare  you,  mother,  endless  date  de- 


For  vessels  molded  by  a  mortal  hand  ? 
What  then  is  fate  ?  Shall  bold  ^neas  ride. 
Of  safety  certain,  on  th'  uncertain  tide  ? 
Yet,  what  I  can,  I  grant:  when,  wafted  o'er. 
The  chief  is  landed  on  the  Latian  shore, 
Whatever  ships  escape  the  raging  storms. 
At  my  command  shall  change  their  fading 

forms 
To  nymphs  divine,  and  plow  the  wat'ry 

way, 
Like  Dotis  and  the  daughters  of  the  sea." 
To  seal  his  sacred  vow,  by  Styx  he  swore, 
The  lake  of  liquid  pitch,  the  drearv  shore. 
And  Phlegethon's  innavigable  flood,  122  ] 
And  the  black  regions  of  his  brother  god. 
He  said;  and  shook  the  skies  with  his  | 

imperial  nod. 
And  now  at  length  the  number'd  hours 

were  come. 
Prefixed  by  fate's  irrevocable  doom, 
When  the  great  Mother  of  the  Gods  was 

free 
To  save  her  ships,  and  finish  Jove's  decree. 


>re, 

'I 
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First,  from  the  quarter  of  the  mom,  there 

sprung 
A  light  that  sign'd  the  heay'ns,  and  shot 

along;  130 

Then  from  a  cloud,  fring'd  round  with 

golden  fires, 
Were  timbrels  heard,  and    Berecynthian 

choirs; 
And,  last,  a  yoioe,  with  more  than  mortal 

sounds, 
Both  hosts,  in  arms  oppos'd,  with  equal 

horror  wounds: 
'<  O  Trojan  race,  your  needless  aid  forbear. 
And  know,  my  smps  are  my  peculiar  care. 
With  greater  ease  the  bold  Kutulian  may, 
With  hissing  brands,  attempt  to  bum  the 

sea. 
Than  singe  my  sacred  pines.   But  you,  my 

charge, 
Loos'd  from  your  crooked  anchors,  launch 

at  large,  140 

Fxalted  each  a  nymph:  forsake  the  sand, 
And  swim  the  seas,  at  Cy hole's  command." 
No  sooner  had  the  goddess  ceas'd  to  speak, 
When,  lo  I  th'  obedient  ships  their  haulsers 

break; 
And,  strange  to  tell,  like  dolphins,  in  the 

main 
They  plunge  their  prows,  and  dive,  and 

spring  again: 
As  many  beauteous  maids  the  billows  sweep. 
As  rode  before  tall  vessels  on  the  deep. 
The  foes,  surprised  with  wonder,  stood 

aghast;  149 

Messapus  ourb'd  his  fiery  courser's  haste; 
Old  Tiber  roar'd,  and,  raising  up  his  head, 
Call'd  back  his  waters  to  their  oozy  bed. 
Tumus  alone,  undaunted,  bore  the  shock. 
And  with  these  words  his  trembling  troops 

bespoke: 
^  These  monsters  for  the  Trojans'  fate  are 

meant, 
And  are  by  Jove  for  black  presages  sent. 
He  takes  the  cowards'  last  relief  away; 
For  fly  they  cannot,  and,  constrain'a  to 

stay, 
Must  yield  unfought,  a  base  inglorious 

prey. 

The  liquid  half  of  all  the  globe  is  lost;    j6o 
Heay'n  shuts  the  seas,  and  we  secure  the 

coast. 
Theirs  is  no  more  than  that  small  spot  of 

ground 
Which  myriads  of  our  martial  men  surround. 
^Dieir  fates  I  fear  not,  or  vain  oracles. 


'T  was  giv'n  to  Venus  ihey  should  cross  the 


And  land  secure  upon  the  Latian  plains: 
Their  promis'd  hour  is  pass'd,  and  mine  re- 
mains. 
'T  is  in  the  fate  of  Tumus  to  destroy. 
With  sword  and  fire,  the  faithless  race  of 

Troy.  169 

Shall  such  affronts  as  these  alone  inflame 
The  Grecian   brothers,  and    the   Grecian 

name  ? 
My  cause  and  theirs  is  one;  a  fatal  strife, 
And  final  ruin,  for  a  ravish'd  wife. 
Was 't  not  enough,  that,  punish'd  for  the 

crime. 
They  fell;  but  will  they  fall  a  second  time  ? 
One  would  have  thought  they  paid  enough 

before, 
To  curse  the  costly  sex,  and  durst  offend  no 

more. 
Can  they  securely  trust  their  feeble  wall, 
A  slight  partition,  a  thin  interval. 
Betwixt  their  fate  and  them;  when  Troj, 

tho'  built  tSo 

By  hands  divine,  yet  perish'd  by  th^  guilt  ? 
Lend  me,  for  once,  my  friends,  your  valiant 

hands, 
To  force  from  out  their  lines  these  dastard 

bands. 
Less  than  a  thousand  ships  will  end  this  war. 
Nor  Vulcan  needs  his  fated  arms  prepare. 
Let  all  the  Tuscans,  all  th'  Arcadians,  join ! 
Nor  these,  nor  those,  shall  frustrate   my 


Let  them  not  fear  the  treasons  of  the 

night. 
The  robb'd    Palladium,  the  pretended 

flight:  189 

Our  onset  shall  be  made  in  open  light. 
No  wooden  engine  shall  their  town  betray; 
Fires  they  shall  have  around,  but  fires  by 

day. 
No  Grecian  babes  before  their  camp  appear. 
Whom  Hector's  arms  detain'd  to  the  tenth 

tardy  year. 
Now,  since  the  sun  is  rolling  to  the  west, 
Give  we  the  silent  night  to  needful  rest: 
Refresh  your  bodies,  and  your  arms  prepare; 
The  mom  shall  end  the  small  remains  of 

war." 
The  post  of  honor  to  Messapus  falls. 
To  keep  the  nightly  guard,  to  wateh  tbe 

walls,  soo 

To  pitch  the  fires  at  distances  around. 
And  close  the  Trojans  in  their  scanty  ground. 
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Twice  seyen  Rntulian  captains  ready  stand. 
And  twice  seyen  hundred  horse  these  chiefs 

command; 
All  clad  in  shining  arms  the  works  inyest, 
Each  with  a  radiant  helm  and  waying  crest 
Stretch'd  at  their  length,  they  press  the 

grassy  ground; 
They  laugh,  they  sing,  (the  jolly  bowls  go 

round,) 
With  lights  and  cheerful  fires  renew  the 

day. 
And  pass  the  wakeful  night  in  feasts  and 


igay. 
iTroia 


The  Trojans,  from  aboye,  their  foes  be- 
held. 

And  with  arm'd  legions  all  the  rampires 
filled.  ^ 

Seiz'd  with  affright,  their  gates  they  first 
en>lore; 

Join  works  to  works  with  bridges,  tow'r  to 
toVr: 

Thus  all  things  needful  for  defense  abound. 

Mnestheus  and  braye  Seresthus  walk  the 
round, 

Coinmission'd  by  their  absent  prince  to 
share 

The  common  danger,  and  diyide  the  care. 

The  soldiers  draw  their  lots,  and,  as  they 
fall. 

By  turns  relieye  each  other  on  the  wall.  220 
Nigh  where  the  foes  their  utmost  guards 
adyance, 

To   watch  the  gate  was  warlike  Nisus' 
chance. 

His  father  Hyrtacus  of  noble  blood; 

His  mother  was  a  huntress  of  the  wood. 

And  sent  him  to  the  wars.  Well  could  he 
bear 

His  lance  in  fieht,  and  dart  the  flying  spear, 

But  better  skUl'd  unerring  shafts  to  send. 

Beside  him  stood  Euryalus,  his  friend:  - 

Enzyalus,  than  whom  the  Trojan  host 

No  fairer  face,  or  sweeter  air,  could  boast  — 

Scarce  had  the  down  to  shade  his  cheeks 
beg^un.  231 

One  was  their  care,  and  their  delight  was 
one: 

One  common  hazard  in  the  war  they  shar'd. 

And  now  were  both  by  choice  upon  the 
guard. 
Then  Nisus  thus:  **  Or  do  the  gods  in- 
spire 

This  warmth,  or  make  we  gods  of  our  de- 
sire? 

A  gen'rous  ardor  boils  within  my  breast, 


Ea^r  of  action,  enemy  to  rest: 
This  urges  me  to  fight,  and  fires  my  mind 
To  leaye  a  memorable  name  behind.        240 
Thou  see'st  the  foe  secure;  how  faintly 

shine 
Their  scatter'd  fires  I  the  most,  in  sleep  su- 
pine 
Along  the  g^und,  an  easy  conquest  lie: 
The  wakeful  few  the  fuming  flagon  ply; 
All  hush'd  around.    Now  hear  what  I  re- 

yolve — 
A  thought  unripe  —  and  scarcely  yet  re- 

solye. 
Our  absent  prince  both  camp  and  council 

mourn; 
By  message  both  would  hasten  his  return: 
If  they  confer  what  I  demand  on  thee, 

g^or  fame  is  recompense  enough  for  me,)  250 
ethinks,  beneath  yon  hill,  I  haye  espied 
A  way  that  safely  will  my  passage  gmde." 
Euryalus  stood  list'ning  while  he  spoke. 
With  loye  of  praise  and  noble  enyy  struck; 
Then  to  his  ardent  friend  exposed  his^ 

mind:  I 

«  All  this,  alone,  and  leaying  me  behind  1  | 
Am  I  unworthy,  Nisus,  to  to  join'd  ?  J 
Think'st  thou  I  can  my  sfaare  of  glory 

yield, 
Or  send  thee  unassisted  to  the  field  ? 
Not  so  my  father  taught  my  childhood 

arms;  260 

Bom  in  a  siege,  and  bred  among  alarms ! 
Nor  is  my  youth  unworthy  of  my  friend, 
Nor  of  the  heay'n-bom  hero  I  attend. 
The  thing  call'd  life,  with  ease  I  can  dis- 
claim. 
And  think  it  oyer-sold  to  purchase  fame." 
Then  Nisus  thus:    '^AlasI  thy  tender 

years 
Would  minister  new  matter  to  my  fears.   . 
So  may  the  gods,  who  yiew  this  friendly 

strife. 
Restore  me  to  thy  loy'd  embrace  with  life. 
Condemned  to  pay  my  yows,  (as  sure  I 

trust,)  270 

This  thy  request  is  cruel  and  unjust. 
But  if  some  chance  —  as  many  chances  are. 
And  doubtful  hazards,  in  the  deeds  of  war — 
If  one  should  reach  my  head,  there  let  it 

fall, 
And  spare  thy  life;  I  would  not  perish  all. 
Thy  bloomy  youth  deseryes  a  longer  date: 
Liye  thou  to  mourn  thy  loye's  unhappy  fate; 
To  bear  my  mangled  body  from  the  foe. 
Or  buy  it  back,  luid  fun'ral  rites  bestow. 
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Or,  if  hard  fortune  shall  those  dues  deny,  280 
Thon  canst  at  least  an  empty  tomb  supply. 
O  let  not  me  the  widow's  tears  renew  I 
Nor  let  a  mother's  curse  my  name  pursue: 
Thy  pious  parent,  who,  for  love  of  thee, 
Forsook  the  coasts  of  friendly  Sicily, 
Her  age  committing  to  the  seas  and  wind. 
When  ev'ry  weary  matron  stay'd  behind." 
To  this,  Euryalus:  **  Yon  plead  in  vain. 
And  but  protraot  the  cause  you  cannot  gain. 
No  more  delays,  but  haste  I "  With  that,  he 

wakes  290 

The  nodding  watch:  each  to  his  office  takes. 
The  guard  relieved,  the  gen'rous   couple 

went 
To  find  the  council  at  the  royal  tent. 

All  creatures  else  forgot  their  daily  care. 
And  sleep,  the  common  g^t  of  nature, 

share; 
Except  the  Trojan  peers,  who  wakeful  sate 
In  nightly  councU  for  th'  indanger'd  state. 
They  vote  a  message  to  their  absent  chief, 
Shew  their  distress,  and  beg  a  swift  relief. 
Amid  the  camp  a  silent  seat  they  chose. 
Remote  from  clamor,  and  secure    from 

foes.  301 

On  their  left  arms  their  ample  shields  they 

bear. 
The  right  reclin'd  upon  the  bending  spear. 
Now  Nisus  and  his  friend  approach  the  "j 

guard,  I 

And  beg  admission,  eager  to  be  heard:      [ 
Th'  affair  important,  not  to  be  deferr'd.  J 
Ascanius  bids  'em  be  conducted  in, 
Ord'rine  the  more  experienc'd  to  begin. 
Then  "Nisus  thus:  "  xe  fathers,  lend  your 

ears; 
Nor  judge  our  bold  attempt  beyond  our 

years.  3 10 

The  foe,  securely  drench'd  in  sleep  and 

wine. 
Neglect  their  watch;  the  fires  but  thinly 

shine; 
And,  where  the  smoke  in  cloudy  vapors 


Cov'ring  the  plain,  and  curling  to  the  skies. 
Betwixt  two  paths,  which  at  the  gate  I 

divide, 
Close  by  the  sea,  a  passage  we  have  spied, 
Which  will  our  way  to    great  JEme&a 

guide. 
Expect  each  hour  to  see  him  safe  again, 
Loaded  with  spoils  of  foes  in  battle  slam. 
Snatch  we  the  lucky  minute  while  we  may; 
Nor  can  we  be  mistaken  in. the  way;       s^i 


For,  hunting  in  the  vale,  we  both  have  seen 
The  rising  turrets,  and  tiie  stream  between, 
And  know  the  winding  course,  with  ev'ir 

ford." 
Heceas'd;  and  old  Alethes  took  the  word: 
^  Our  country  gods,  in  whom  our  tnut  we 

place. 
Will  yet  from  ruin  save  the  Trojan  raoe, 
While  we  behold  such  dauntless  worth  ap- 
pear 
In  dawning  youth,  and  souls  so  void  of 

fear." 
Then  into  tears  of  joy  the  father  broke; 
Each  in  his  longing  arms  by  turns  he 

took;  331 

Panted  and  paus'd;  and  thus  agam  he 

spoke: 
'^Ye  brave  young  men,  what  equal  gifts 

can  we. 
In  recompense  of  such  desert,  decree  ? 
The  greatest,  sure,  and  best  yon  can  re- 
ceive. 
The  gods  and  your  own  conscious  worth 

will  give. 
The  rest  our  grateful  gen'nd  will  bestow, 
And  youn^  Ascanius  tul  his  manhood  owe." 
"And  I,  whose  welfare  in  my   father 

lies," 
Ascanius  adds, "  by  the  great  deities,      340 
By  my  dear  country,  by  my  hoiuehold 

gods. 
By  hoary  Vesta's  rites  and  dark  abodes, 
Adjure  you  both,   (on    yon    my   foxtone 

stands; 
That  and   my  faith  I  plight    into  your 

hands,) 
Make  me  but  happy  in  his  safe  return. 
Whose  wanted  presence  I  can  only  mourn; 
Your  common  gift  shall  two  large  goblets 

be. 
Of  silver,  wrought  with  curious  imagerjr* 
And  high  emboss'd,  which,  when  old  Fnam 

reien'd,  3^ 

My  conquering  sire  at  saok'd  Arisba  gained; 
And  more,  two  tripods  cast  in  antic  mold, 
With  two  great  talents  of  the  finest  gold; 
Beside  a  costly  bowl,  ingrav'd  with  art, 
Which  Dido  gave,  when  first  she  gave  her 

heart 
But,  if  in  conquer'd  Italy  we  reisn, 
When  spoils  by  lot  the  victor  shall  obtain  — 
Thou  saVst  the  courser  by  proud  Tumus 

press'd: 
That,  Nisus,  and  his  arms,  and  nodding 

crest, 
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And  shield,  from  chance  exempt,  shall 

he  thy  share: 
Twelve  laboring  slaves,  twelve  handmaid b 

yomig  and  Mr,  360 

All  clad  in  rich  attire,  and  train'd  with 

care; 
And,  last,  a  Latian    field    with   fruitful 

plains. 
And  a  large  portion  of  the  king's  domains. 
But  thou,  whose  years  are  more  to  mine 

aUied  — 
No  fate  my  vow'd  affection  shall  divide 
From  thee,  heroic  youth !  Be  wholly  mine; 
Take  full  possession;  all  my  soul  is  thine. 
One  faith,  one  fame,  one  fate,  shall  both 

attend; 
Mj  life's  companion,  and  my  bosom  friend: 
My  peace  shall  be  committed  to  thv  care,  370 
Ana  to  thy  conduct  my  concerns  m  war." 
Then  thus  the  young  Euiyalus  replied: 
**  Whatever  fortune,  good  or  bad,  betide, 
The  same  shall  be  my  age,  as  now  my 

youth; 
No  time  shall  find  me  wanting  to  my  truth. 
This  only  from  your  goodness  let  me  gain 
(And,  tms  ungranted,  all  rewards  are  vain) : 
Of  Friam's  royal  race  my  mother  came  — 
And  sure  the  best  that  ever  bore  the  name  — 
Whom  neither  Troy  nor  Sicily  could  hold  380 
From  me  departing,  but,  o'erspent  and  old, 
My  fate  she  followed.    Ignorant  of  this 
(Whatever)  danger,  neiUier  parting  kiss. 
Nor  pious  blessing  taken,  her  I  leave. 
And  m  this  only  act  of  all  my  life  deceive. 
By  this  right  band  and  conscious  Night  I 

swear, 
My  soul  so  sad  a  farewell  could  not  bear. 
Be  you  her  comfort;  fill  my  vacant  place 
rPermit  me  to  presume  so  great  a  grace) ; 
Support  her  age,  forsaken  and  distressed.  390 
That  hope  alone  will  fortify  my  breast 
Against  the  worst  of  fortunes,  and  of  fears." 
He  said.    The  moVd  assistants  melt  in 

tears. 
Then  thus  Ascanius,  wonderstruck  to  see 
That  image  of  his  filial  piety: 
**  So  great  beginnings,  in  so  green  an  age, 
Exact  the  faith  which  I  again  ingage. 
Thy  mother  all  the  dues  shall  justly  claim, 
Cretisa  had,  and  only  want  the  name. 
Whatever    event  thy  bold    attempt  shall 

have,  400 

T  is  merit  to  have  borne  a  son  so  brave. 
Now  by  my  head,  a  sacred  oath,  I  swear, 
(My  &ther  us'd  it,)  what,  returning  here 


Crown'd  with  success,  I  lor  thyself  prepare. 
That,  if  thou  fail,  shall  thy  lov'd  mother 

share." 
He  said,  and  weeping,  while  he  spoke  the 

word. 
From  his  broad  belt  he  drew  a  shining 

sword. 
Magnificent  with  gold.    Lycaon  made, 
And  in    an  iVry  scabbard  sheath'd   the 

blade. 
This  was  his  gift.    Great  Mnestheus  gave 

his  friend  410 

A  lion's  hide,  his  body  to  defend; 
And  good  Alethes  furnish'd  him,  beside. 
With  his  own  trusty  helm,  of  temper  tried. 
Thus  arm'd  they  went.    The  noble  Tro- 
jans wait 
Their  issuing  forth,  and  follow  to  the  gate 
With  prayers  and  vows.    Above  the  rest 

appears 
Ascanius,  manly  far  beyond  his  years. 
And  messages  committed  to  their  care. 
Which  all  m  winds  were  lost,  and  flitting 

air. 
The  trenches  first  they  pass'd;  then  took 

their  way  420 

Where  their  proud  foes  in  pitched  pavilions 

lay; 
To  many  fatal,  ere  themselves  were  slain. 
They  found  the  careless  host  dispersed  upon 

the  plain. 
Who,  gorg^,  and  drunk  with  wine,  supinely 

snore. 
Unhamass'd  chariots  stand  along  the  shore: 
Amidst  the  wheels  and  reins,  the  goblet  by, 
A  medley  of  debauch  and  war,  they  lie. 
Observing  Nisus  shew'd  his  friend  the  sight: 
«  Behold  a  conquest  gain'd  without  a  fight. 
Occasion  offers,  and  I  stand  prepared;  430 
There  lies  our  way:    be  thou  upon  the 

guard. 
And  look  around,  while  I  securely  go. 
And  hew  a  passage  thro'  the  sleeping  foe." 
Softly  he  spoke;  then  striding  took  his  way, 
With    his  drawn    sword,  where  haugh^ 

Rhamnes  lay: 
His  head  rais'd  high  on  tapestry  beneath. 
And  heaving  from  his  breast,  he  drew  his 

bream; 
A  king  and  prophet,  by  King  Tumus  lov'd: 
But  fate  by  prescience  cannot  be  remov'd. 
Him  and  his  sleeping  slaves  he  slew;  then 

spies  440 

Where  Kemus,  with  his  rich  retinue,  lies. 
His  armor-bearer  first,  and  next  he  kills 
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His    charioteer,    intrenched    betwixt    the 

wheels 
And  his  lov'd  horses;  last  invades  their 

lord; 
Full  on  his  neck  he  drives  the  fatal  sword: 
The  gasping  head  flies  off;  a  purple  flood 
Flows  nom  the  trunk,  that  welters  in  the 

blood, 
Which,  by  the  spuming    heels  dispersed 

around, 
The  bed  besprinkles  and  bedews  the  ground. 
Lamus  the  bold,  and  Lamyrus  the  strong,  450 
He  slew,  and  then  Serranus  fair  and  ^oung. 
From  dice  and  wine  the  youth  retir'd  to 

rest, 
And  puff'd  the  fumy  god  from   out  his 

breast: 
Ev'n  then  he  dreamt  of  drink  and  lucky 

play  — 
More  lucky,  had  it  lasted  till  the  day. 
The  famish'd  lion  thus,  with  hunger  bold, 
Overleaps  the  fences  of  the  nightly  fold. 
And  tears  the  peaceful  flocks:  with  silent 

awe 
Trembling  they  lie,  and  pant  beneath  his 

paw. 
Nor  with  less  rage  Euryalus  employs  460 
The  wrathful  sword,  or  fewer  foes  de- 
stroys; 
But  on  th'  isnoble  crowd  his  fury  flew: 
He  Fadus,  fiebesus,  and  Rhoetus  slew. 
Oppressed  with  heavy  sleep    the  former 

fall. 
But  Rhoetus  wakeful,  and  observing  all: 
Behind  a  spacious  jar  he  slink'd  for  fear; 
The  fatal  iron  found    and    reached    lum 

there; 
For,  as  he  rose,  it  pierc'd  his  naked  side, 
And,  reeking,  thence  retum'd  in  crimson 

dyed. 
The  wound  pours  out  a  stream  of  wine  and 

blood;  470 

The  purple  soul  comes  floating  in  the  flood. 

Now,  where  Messapus  quartered,  they 

arrive. 
The  fires  were  fainting  there,  and  just 

alive; 
The  warrior-horses,  tied  in  order,  fed. 
Nisus  observed  the  discipline,  and  said: 
^<  Our  eager  thirst  of  blood  may  both  be- 

trav; 
And  see  the  scattered  streaks  of  dawning 

day. 
Foe  to  nocturnal   thefts.    No  more,  my 

friend; 


Here  let  our  glutted  execution  end. 

A  lane  thro'  slaughter'd  bodies  we  have 

made."  480 

The  bold  Euryalus,  tho'  loth,  obey'd. 
Of  arms,  and  arras,  and  of  plate,  they  find 
A  precious  load;  but  these  they  leave  be- 
hind. 
Yet,  fond  of  gaudy  spoils,  the  boy  wotdd ' 

stay 
To  make  the  rich  caparison  his  pr^» 
Which  on  the  steed  of  oonquer'd  Rham- 

nes  lay. 
Nor  did  his  eyes  less  longingly  behold 
The  girdle-belt,  with  nails  of  bumiah'd 

gold. 
This  present  Csedicus  the  rich  bestow'd 
On  Kemulus,  when  hiendship  first   they 

vow'd,  490 

And,  absent,  join'd  in  hospitable  ties: 
He,  dying,  to    his    heir    bequeath'd    the 

prize; 
Till,  by  the  oonqu'ring  Ardean  troops  op- 

press'd. 
He  fell ;  and  they  the  glorious  gift  possessed. 
These    ^litt'ring    spoils    (now  made    the 

victor's  gain) 
He  to  his  body  suits,  but  suite  in  vain: 
Messapus'  hehn  he  finds  among  the  rest, 
And  laces  on,  and  wears  the  waving  crest 
Proud  of  their  conquest,  prouder  of  their 

prey, 
They  leave  the  camp,  and  take  the  ready 

way.  soo 

But  far  they  had  not  pass'd,  before  tiiey 

spied 
Three  hundred  horse,  with  Volsoens  for 

their  guide. 
The  queen  a  legion  to  King  Tumns  sent; 
But  the  swift  horse  the  slower  foot  pre- 
vent. 
And  now,  advancing,  sought  the  leader's 

tent. 
They  saw  the  pair;  for,  thro'  the  doubt- 
ful shade. 
His  shining  helm  Euryalus  betrayed, 
On  which  the  moon  with  full  reflectuHi 

play'd. 
**  'T  is  not  for  naught,"  cried  Volscens  from 

the  crowd, 
"  These  men  go  there; "  then  rais'd  his  voice 

aloud:  $"> 

"  Stand !  stand  1  why  thus  in  arms  ?   And 

whither  bent  ? 
From  whence,  to  whom,  and  on  what  errand 

sent  ?  " 
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Silent  they  sood  away,  and  haste  their  flight 
To  neighboring  woods,  and  trust  themselves 

to  night. 
The  speedy  horse  all  passages  belay, 
And  spur  their  smoking  steeds  to  cross  their 

way, 
And  watch  each  entrance  of  the  wmding 

wood. 
Black  was  the  forest:  thick  with  beech  it 

stood, 
Horrid  with  fern,  and  intricate  with  thorn; 
Few  paths  of  human  feet,  or  tracks  of  beasts, 

were  worn.  520 

The  darkness  of  the  shades,  his  heavy  prey, 
And  fear,  misled  the  younger  from  his  way. 
But  Nisus  hit  the  turns  with  happier  haste, 
Andy  thoughtless  of  his  friend,  the  forest 

pass'd. 
And  ^ban  plains,  from  Alba's  name  so 

caird, 
Wliere  King  Latinus  then  his  oxen  stalFd; 
Till,  turning  at  the  length,  he  stood  hiis 

ground. 
And  miss'd  his  friend,  and  cast  his  eyes 

around: 
«*  Ah  wretch ! "  he  cried, "  where  have  I  left 

behind 
Th'  unhappy  youth  ?  where  shall  I  hope  to 

find  ?  530 

Or  what  way  take  ?  "  Again  he  ventures 

back, 
And  treads  the  mazes  of  his  former  track. 
He  winds  the  wood,  and,  list'ning,  hears  the 

noise 
Of  trampling  coursers,  and  the  riders'  voice. 
The  sound  approach'd;  and  suddenly  he 

view'd 
The  foes  inclosing,  and  his  friend  pursued, 
Forelaid  and  taken,  while  he  strove  in  vain 
The  shelter  of  the  friendly  shades  to  gain. 
What  should  he  next  attempt  ?  what  arms 

employ. 
What  fruitless  force,  to  free  the  captive 

boy?  540 

Or  desperate  shonld  he  rush  and  lose  his 

Hfe, 
With  odds  oppress'd,  in  such  unequal  stnf  e  ?^ 
Resolved  at  lengUi,  his  pointed  spear  he* 

shook; 
And,  casting  on  the  moon  a  mournful  look: 
« Guardian  of  groves,  and  goddess  of  the 

night, 
Fair  queen,"  he    said,   <' direct  my   dart 

aright. 
If  e'er  my  pious  father,  for  my  sake, 


Did  grateful  offerings  on  thy  altars  make. 
Or  I  increas'd  them  with  my  sylvan  toils. 
And  hung  thy  holy  roofs  with  savage  spoils, 
Give  me  to  scatter  these."    Then  from  his 

ear  551 

He  pois'd,  and  aim'd,  and  launch'd  the 

trembliog  spear. 
The  deadly  weapon,  hissing  from  the  grove, 
Impetuous  on  the  back  of  Sulmo  drove; 
Fierc'd  his  thin  armor,  drank  his  vital  blood, 
And  in  his  body  left  Uie  broken  wood. 
He  staggers  round;  his  eyeballs  roll  in 

death. 
And  with  short  sobs  he  gasps  away  his 

breath. 
All  stand  amaz'd  —  a  second  jav'lin  flies 
With  equal  strength,  and  quivers  thro'  the 

skies.  560 

This  thro'  thy  temples,  Tagus,  forc'd  the 

way, 
And  in  the  brainpan  warmly  buried  lay. 
Fierce  Volscens  foams  with  rage,  and,  gaz- 
ing round. 
Descried  not  him  who  gave  the  fatal  wound, 
Nor  knew  to  fix  revenge:  *^  But  thou,"  he 

cries, 
<<  Shalt  pay  for  both,"  and  at  the  pris'ner 

mes 
With  his  drawn  sword.    Then,  struck  with 

deep  despair. 
That  cruel  sight  the  lover  could  not  bear; 
But  from  his  covert  msh'd  in  open  view, 
And  sent  his  voice  before  him  as  he  flew: 
'<  Me !  me  ! "  he  cried  —  **  turn  all  your 

swords  alone  571 

On  me  —  the  fact  conf ess'd,  the  fault  my 

own. 
He  neither  could  nor  durst,  the  guiltless 

youth: 
Ye   moon  and  stars,  bear  witness  to  the 

truth! 
His  only  crime  (if  friendship  can  offend) 
Is  too  much  love  to  his  unhappy  friend.*' 
Too  late  he  speaks:  the  swora,  which  fury 

guides, 
Driv'n  with  full  force,  had  pierc'd  his  ten- 
der sides. 
Down  fell  the  beauteous  youth :  the  yawning 

wound 
Gush'd  out  a  purple  stream,  and  stain'd  the 

ground.  580 

His  snowy  neck  reclines  upon  his  breast, 
Like  a  fair  flow'r  by  the  keen  share  op- 
press'd; 
Like  a  white  poppy  sinking  on  the  plain. 
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Whose  heavy  head    is  oyercharg'd  with 

rain. 
Despair,  and  rage,  and  vengeance  justly 

vow'd, 
Drove  Nisus  headlong  on  the  hostile  crowd. 
Volsoens  he  seeks;  on  him  alone  he  bends: 
Borne  back  and  bor*d  by  his  surrounding 

friends, 
Onward  he  press'd,  and  kept  him  still  in 

sight; 
Then  whirl'd  aloft  his  sword  with  all  his 

might:  590 

Th'  unerring  steel    descended    while    he 

spoke, 
.  Pierc'd  his  wide  mouth,  and  thro*  his  weazon 

broke. 
Dying,  he  slew;  and,  stagg'ring  on  the  plain, 
With  swimming  eyes  he  sought  his  lover 

slain; 
Then  quiet  on  his  bleeding  bosom  fell, 
Content,  in  death,  to  be  reveng'd  so  well. 
O  happy  friends !  for,  if  my  verse  can 

give 
Immortal  life,  your  fame  shall  ever  live, 
Fiz'd  as  the  Capitol's  foundation  .lies, 
And  spread,  where'er  the  Roman  eagle 

flies  I  600 

The  conquering    party  first  divide  the 

prey, 
Then  their  slain  leader  to  the  camp  convey. 
With  wonder,  as  they  went,  the  troops  were 

fiU'd, 
To  see  such  numbers  whom  so  few  had 

kill'd. 
Serranus,  Rhanmes,  and  the  rest,  they 

found: 
Vast  crowds  the  dying  and  the  dead  sur- 
round; 
And  the  yet  reeking  blood  o'erflows  the 

ground. 

All  knew  the  helmet  which  Messapus  lost. 
But  moum'd  a  purchase  that  so  dear  had 

cost. 
Now  rose  the  ruddy  mom  from  Tithon's 

bed,  6x0 

And  with  the  dawns  of  day  the  skies  over- 
spread; 
Nor  long  the  sun  his  daily  course  withheld. 
But  added  colors  to  the  world  reveal'd: 
When  early   Tumus,  wak'ning  with  the 

light, 
All  clad  in  armor,  calls  his  troops  to  fight. 
His  martial  men  with  fierce  harangue  she 

fir'd, 
And  his  own  ardor  in  their  souls  inspir'd. 


This  done  —  to  giye  new  terror  to  iiis  foes, 
The  heads  of  Nisus  and  his  friend  he  shows, 
Rais'd  high  on  pointed  spears  —  a  ghaatiy 

sight:  6ao 

Loud  peals  of  shouts  ensue,  and  barbaroM 

delight. 
Meantime  the  Trojans  run,  where  danger 

calls; 
They  line  their  trenches,  and  they  man  their 

walls. 
In  front  extended  to  the  left  they  stood; 
Safe  was  the  right,  surrounded  by  the  flood. 
But,  casting  from  their  tow'rs  a  fnghtfol 

view. 
They  saw  the  faces,  which  too  well  they 

knew, 
Tho'  then  disguis'd  in  death,  and  amear^d 

all  o'er 
With  filth  obscene,  and  dropping  putrid  gore. 
Soon  hasty  fame  thro*  the  sad  ci^  bears  690 
The  mouniful  message  to  the  mother's  ears. 
An  icy  cold  benumbs  her  limbs;  she  shakes; 
Her  cheeks  the  blood,  her  hand  the  web 

forsakes. 
She  runs  the  rampires  round  amidst  the ' 

war. 
Nor  fears  the  flying  darts;  she  rends  her  ^ 

hair. 
And  fills  with  loud  laments  the  liquid  air.  ^ 
"  Thus,  then,  my  lov'd  Furralus  appears  I 
Thus  looks  the  prop  of  my  declining  yean ! 
Was't  on  this  face  my  famish'd  eyes  I 

fed? 
Ah  1  how  unlike  the  living  is  the  dead  1  6«o 
And  could'st  thou  leave  me,  cruel,  thns 

alone? 
Not  one  kind  kiss  from  a  departing  son ! 
No  look,  no  last  adieu  before  he  went. 
In  an  ill-boding  hour  to  slaughter  sent ! 
Cold  on  the  ground,  and  pressing  foreign 

clay. 
To  Latian  dogs  and  fowls  he  lies  a  prey ! 
Nor  was  I  near  to  close  his  dying  eyes, 
To  wash  his  wounds,  to  weep  his  obaequiefl, 
To  call  about  his  corpse  his  crying  f  rieDcU, 
Or  spread  the  mantle   (made   for  other 

ends)  650 

On  his  dear  bod^,  which  I  wove  with  care, 
Nor  did  my  daily  pains  or  nightly  labor 

spare. 
Where  shall  I  find  his  corpse  ?  what  earth 

sustains 
His  trunk  dismembered,  and  his  cold  re- 
mains ? 
For  this,  alas  I  I  left  my  needful  ease. 
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Expos'd  my  life  to  winds  and  winter  seas ! 

If  any  pity  touch  Rutidian  hearts. 

Here  empty  all  your  quivers,  all    your 
darts; 

Or,  if  they  fail,  thou,  Jove,  conclude  my 
woe. 

And  send  me  thunderstruck  to  shades  be- 
low I "  660 

Her  shrieks  and  clamors  pierce  the  Tro- 
jans' ears, 

Unman  their  courage,  and  augment  their 
fears; 

Nor  young  Ascanius  could  the  sight  sus- 
tain, 

Nor  old  Ilioneus  his  tears  restrain. 

But  Actor  and  Idseus  jointly  sent, 

To  bear  the  madding  mother  to  her  tent. 
And  now  the  trumpets  terribly,  from  far, 

With   rattling  clangor,  rouse  the  sleepy 
war. 

The  soldiers'  shouts  succeed  the   brazen 
sounds; 

And  heay'n,  from  pole  to  pole,  the  noise 
rebounds.  670 

The  Volseians  bear  their  shields  upon  their 
head. 

And,  rushing  forward,  form  a  moving  shed. 

These  fill  the  ditch;   those  puU  the  bul- 
warks down: 

Some  raise  the  ladders;   others  scale  the 
town. 

But,  where  void  spaces  on  the  walls  ap- 
pear. 

Or  thin  defense,  they  pour  their  forces 
there. 

With   poles  and   missive  weapons,  from 
afar. 

The  Trojans  keep  aloof  the  rising  war. 

Taught,  by  their  ten  years'  siege,  defensive 
fight, 

They  roll  down  ribs  of  rocks,  an  unresisted 
weight,  ^  680 

To  break  the  penthouse  with  the  ponderous 
blow, 

Which  yet  the  patient  Volseians  undergo: 

But  could  not  bear  th'  unequal  combat 
long; 

For,  where  the  Trojans  find  the  thickest 
throng. 

The  ruiu  falhi:  their  shatter'd  shields  give 
way. 

And  their  crush'd  heads  become  an  easy 
prey. 

They  shrink  for  fear,  abated  of  their  rage. 

Nor  longer  dare  in  a  blind  fight  engage; 


Contented  now  to  gall  them  from  below 
With  darts  and  slings,  and  with  the  distant 

bow.  690 

Elsewhere  Mezentius,  terrible  to  view, 
A  blazing  pine  within  the  trenches  threw. 
But  brave  Messapus,  Neptune's  warlike 

son, 
Broke  down  the  palisades,  the  trenches 

won, 
And  loud  for  ladders  calls,  to  scale  the 

town. 
Calliope,  begin  !    Ye  sacred  Nine, 
Inspire  your  poet  in  his  high  design, 
To  sing  what    slaughter    manly  Tumus 

made. 
What  souls  he   sent   below  the  Stygian 

shade, 
What  fame  the  soldiers  with  their  captain 

share,  700 

And  the  vast  circuit  of  the  fatal  war; 
For  you  in  singing  martial  facts  excel; 
You  best  remember,  and  alone  can  tell. 
There  stood  a  tow'r,  amazing  to  the 

sight. 
Built  up  of    beams,  and  of    stupendous 

height: 
Art,  and  the  nature  of  the  place,  conspir'd 
To  furnish  all  the  strength  that  war  re- 

Suir'd. 
this,  the  bold  Italians  join; 
The  war^  Trojans  obviate  their  design; 
With  weighty  stones  o'erwhelm  their  troops 

below,  710 

Shoot  thro'  the  loopholes,  and  sharp  jav'lms 

throw. 
Tumus,  the  chief,  toss'd  from  his  thun- 

d'ring  hand. 
Against  the  wooden  walls,  a  flaming  brand: 
It  stuck,  the  fiery  plague;  the  winds  were 

high; 
The  planks  were  seasoned,  and  the  timber 

dry. 
Contagion  caught    the  posts;    it    spread 

along, 
Scoroh'd,  and  to  distance  drove  the  scatter *d 

throng. 
The  Trojans  fled;  the  fire  pursued  amain. 
Still  gath'ring   fast    upon  the   trembling 

train;  719 

Till,  crowding  to  the  comers  of  the  wall, 
Down  the  defense  and  the  defenders  fall. 
The  mighty  flaw  makes  heav'n  itself  re- 
sound: 
The  dead  and  dying  Trojans  strew  the 

g^und. 
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The  tow'r,  that  foUow'd  on  the  fallen  crew, 

Whelm'd  o'er  their  heads,  and  buried  whom 
it  slew: 

Some  stuck  upon  the  darts  themselves  had 
sent; 

All  the  same  equal  ruin  underwent. 
Young  Lycus  and  Helenor  only  scape; 

Sav'd  —  how,  they  know  not  —  from  the 
steepy  leap. 

Helenor,  elaer  of  the  two:  by  birth. 

On  one  side  royal,  one  a  son  of  earth. 

Whom  to  the  Lydian  king  Licymnia  bare,  1 

And  sent  her  boasted  bastard  to  the  war  I 

(A  privilege  which  none  but  freemen  [ 
share).  J 

Slight  were  his  arms,  a  sword  and  silver 
shield: 

No  marks  of  honor  charg'd  its  empty  field. 

Light  as  he  fell,  so  light  the  youth  arose. 

And  rising,  found  himself  anudst  his  foes; 

Nor  flight  was  left,  nor  hopes  to  force  his 
way. 

£mbolden'd  by  despair,  he  stood  at  bay;  740 

And  —  like  a  stag,  whom  all  the  troop  sur- 
rounds 

Of  eager  huntsmen  and  invading  hounds  — 

Resolved  on  death,  he  dissipates  his  fears. 

And    bounds   aloft    against    the    pointed 
spears: 

So  dares  the  youth,  secure  of  death;   and 
throws 

His  dying  body  on  his  thickest  foes. 
But  Lycus,  swifter  of  his  feet  by  far. 

Runs,  doubles,  winds,  and  turns,  amidst  the 
war; 

Springs  to  the  walls,  and  leaves  his  foes 
behind,  749 

And  snatches  at  the  beam  he  first  can  find; 

Looks  up,  and  leaps  aloft  at  all  the  stretch. 

In  hopes  the  helping  hand  of  some  kind 
friend  to  reach. 

But  Tumus  foUow'd  hard  his  hunted  prey 

(His  spear  had  almost  reach'd  him  in  the 
way, 

Short  of  his  reins,  and  scarce  a  span  be- 
hind): 

"  Fool  f "  said  the  chief, « tho'  fleeter  than 
the  wind, 

Couldst  thou  presume  to  scape,  when  I 
pursue  ?  " 

He  said,  and  downward  by  the  feet  he 
drew 

The  trembling  dastard;  at  the  tug  he  falls; 

Vast  ruins  come  along,  rent  from  the  smok- 
ing walls.  760 


Thus  on  some  silver  swan,  or  tixn'rous 

hare, 
Jove's  bird  comes  sousing  down  from  up- 
per air; 
Her  crooked  talons  truss  the  fearful  prey: 
Then  out  of  sight  she  soars,  and  wings  her 

way. 
So  seizes  the  grim  wolf  the  tender  lamb, 
In  vain  lamented  by  the  bleating  dam. 
Then  rushing  onward,  with  a   barb'roos 

cry» 
The  troops  of  Tumus  to  the  combat  fly. 
The  ditch  with  fagots  fill'd,  the  daring 

foe 
Toss'd    firebrands  to  the    steepy  turrets 

throw.  770 

Hioneus,  as  bold  Lucetius  came 
To  force  the  gate,  and  feed  the  kindling 

flame, 
Roll'd  down  the  fragment  of  a  rock  so 

right. 
It    orush'd    him  double  underneath    the 

weight. 
Two  more  young  Liger  and  Asylas  slew:  "j 
To  bend  the  ^w  young  Liger  better  I 

knew;  | 

Asylas  best  the  pointed  jav'lin  threw.       j 
Brave  Ceneus  laid  Ortygius  on  the  plain; 
The  victor  Cieneus  was  by  Tumus  alain. 
By  the  same  hand,  Clonius  and  Itys  fall,  tSo 
Sagar,  and  Ida,  standing  on  the  vnill. 
From  Capys'  arms  his  fate  Privemus  found: 
Hurt  by  Themilk  first  --  but  slight  the 

wound — 
His  shield    thrown  by,  to   mitigate    the 

smart, 
He  clapp'd  his  hand  upon  the  wounded 

part: 
The  second  shaft  came  swift  and  unespied. 
And  pierc'd  his  hand,  and  nail'd  it  to  his 

side, 
Transfix'cl  his  breathing  lungs  and  beating 

heart: 
The    soul  came  issuing  out,  and    hiss'd 

against  the  dart. 
The  son  of  Arcens  shone  amid  the  rest, 
In  glitt'ring  armor  and  a  purple  vest,      791 
(Fair  was  his  face,  his  eyes  inspiring  love,) 
Bred  by  his  father  in  the  Martian  g^ve. 
Where  the  fat  altars  of  Palicus  flame, 
And  sent  in  arms  to  purchase  early  fame. 
Him  when  he  spied  from  far,  the  Tuscan 

kinff 
Laid  by  the  lance,  and  took  him  to  the 

sling. 
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Thrice  whirl'd  the  thong  around  his  head, 

and  threw: 
The  heated  lead  half  melted  as  it  flew; 
It  piero'd  his  hollow  temples  and  his  brain; 
The    youth    came    tmnhling    down,  and 

spum'd  the  plain.  80s 

Then  young  Ascanius,  who,  before  this 

day, 
Was  wont  in  woods  to  shoot  the  savage 

prey, 
First  bent  in  martial  strife  the  twanging 

bow, 
And  ezercis'd  against  a  human  foe  — 
With  this  bereft  Numanus  of  his  life, 
Who  Tumus'  younger  sister  took  to  wife. 
Proud  of  his  reaun,  and  of  his  royal 

bride. 
Vaunting  before  his  troops,  and  length- 

en'd  with  a  stride. 
In  these  insulting  terms  the  Trojans  he 

defied:  810^ 

**  Twioe-conquer'd  cowards,  now  yonr  shame 

is  shown  — 
Coop'd  up  a  isecondtime  within  your  town  ! 
Who  dare  not  issue  forth  in  open  field. 
But  hold  your  walls  before  you  for  a  shield. 
Thus  threat  you  war  ?  thus  our  alliance 

force? 
What  gods,  what  madness,  hether  steer'd 

your  course  ? 
Ton  shall  not  find  the  sons  of  Atreus  here, 
Not  need  the  frauds  of  sly  Ulysses  fear. 
Strong  from  the  cradle,  of  a  sturdy  brood. 
We  bear  our  newborn  infants  to  the  flood; 
There  bath'd  amid  the  stream,  our  boys  we 

hold,  821 

With  winter  harden'd,  and  inur'd  to  cold. 
They  wake  before  the  day  to  range  the 

wood. 
Kill  ere  they  eat,  nor  taste  unconquer'd 

food. 
No  sports,  but  what  belong  to  war,  they 

know: 
To  break  the  stubborn  colt,  to  bend  the 

bow. 
Our  youth,  of  labor  patient,  earn  their 

bread; 
Hardly  they  work,  with  frugal  diet  fed. 
From  plows  and  harrows  sent  to  seek  re- 
nown. 
They  fight  in  fields,  and  storm  the  shaken 

town.  830 

No  part  of  life  from  toils  of  war  is  free, 
No  change  in  age,  or  difference  in  degree. 
We  plow  and  till  in  arms;  our  oxen  feel. 


Instead  of  goads,  the   spur  and   pointed 

steel; 
Th'  inverted  lance  makes  furrows  in  the 

plain. 
Ev'n  time,  that  changes  all,  yet  changes  us 

in  vain: 
The  body,  not  the  mind;  nor  can  control 
Th'  immortal  vigor,  or  abate  the  souL 
Our  helms  defend  the  young,  disguise  the 

gray: 
We  live  by  plunder,  and  delight  in  prey. 
Your  vests  embroider'd  with  rich  purple 

shine;  841 

In  sloth  you  glory,  and  in  dances  join. 
Tour  vests  have  sweeping  sleeves;  with 

female  pride 
Your  turbants  underneath  your  chins  are 

tied. 
Go,  Phrygians,  to  your  Dindymus  again  ! 
€ro,  less  than  women,  in  the  shapes  of  men ! 
Go,  miz*d  with  eunuchs,  in  the  Mother's 

rites. 
Where  with  unequal  sound  the  flute  in- 
vites; 
Sing,  dance,  and  howl,  by  turns,  in  Ida's 

shade: 
Resign  the  war  to  men,  who  know  the  mar- 
tial trade  ! "  850 
This  foul  reproach  Ascanius  could  not 

hear 
With  patience,  or  a  vow'd  revenge  forbear. 
At  the  full  stretch  of  both  his  hands  he 

drew. 
And  almost  join'd  the  horns  of  the  tough 

yew. 
But,  first,  before  the  throne  of  Jove  he 

stood. 
And  thus  with  lifted  hands  invok'd  the 


'<My    first   attempt,  great  Jupiter,  suc- 
ceed I 
An  annual  offering  in  thy  grove  shall  bleed; 
A  snow-white  steer,  before  thv  altar  led. 
Who,  like  his  mother,  bears  aloft  his  head, 
Butts  with  his  threatening  brows,  and  bel- 
lowing stands,  86x 
And  dares  the  fight,  and  spurns  the  yellow 
sands." 
Jove  bow'd  the  heav'ns,  and  lent  a  gra- 
cious ear. 
And  thunder'd  on    the  left,  amidst  the 

clear. 
Sounded  at  once  the  bow;  and  swiftly  flies 
The  feather'd  death,  and  hisses  thro'  the 
skies. 
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The  steel  thro'  hoth  his  temples  fore*d  the 

way: 
Extended  on  the  ffronnd,  NumanuB  lay. 
**  Gro  nowy  yain  iMMister,  and  true  valor 

scorn  1 
The  FhrjgiajiB,  twice  snbdaed,  yet  make 

this  third  return."  870 

Ascanius  said  no  more.    The  Trojans  shake 
The  heav'ns  with  shooting,  and  new  vigor 

take. 
Apollo  then  bestrode  a  golden  cloud, 
To  view  the  feats  of  arms,  and  fighting 

crowd; 
And  thus  the  beardless  victor  he  bespoke 

aloud: 
''Advance,   illustrious  youth,   increase  in 

fame, 
And  wide  from  east  to  west  extend  thy 

name; 
Offspring  of  gods  thyself;  and  Rome  shall 

owe 
To  thee  a  race  of  demigods  below. 
This  is  the  way  to  heav'n:  the  pow'rs  di- 
vine 880 
From  this  beginning  date  the  Julian  line. 
To  thee,  to  them,  and  their  victorious  heirs, 
The   conquer'd   war  is  due,  and  the  vast 

world  is  theirs. 
Troy  is  too   narrow  for  thy  name."     He 

said, 
And  plunging  downward  shot  his  radiant 

Dispeird  the  breathing  air,  that  broke  his 

flight: 
Shorn  of  his  beams,  a  man  to  mortal  sight. 
Old  Butes'  form  he  took,  Anchises'  squire. 
Now  left,  to  rule  Ascanius,  by  his  sire: 
His  wrinkled  visage,  and  his  hoary  luurs,  '^ 
His  mien,  his  habit,  and   his   arms,  he 

wears,  891 

And  thus  salutes  the  boy,  too  forward  for 

his  years: 
**  Suffice  it  thee,  thy  father's  worthy  son, 
The  warlike  prize  thou  hast  already  won. 
The  god  of  archers  gives  thy  youth  a  part 
Of  his  own  praise,  nor  envies  equal  art. 
Now  tempt  the  war  no  more.      He  said, 

ana  flew 
Obscure  in  air,  and  vanished  from  their 

view. 
The  Trojans,  by  his  arms,  their  patron 

know, 
And  hear  the  twanging  of  his  heav'nly  bow. 
Then  duteous  force  they  use,  and  Phosbus' 

name,  901 


To  keep  from  fight  the  youth  too  fond  of 

fame. 
Undaunted,  they  themselves    no    danger 

shun; 
From  wall  to  wall  the  shouts  and  clamors 

run. 
They  bend  their  bows;  they  whirl  their ' 

slings  around; 
Heaps  of  spent  arrows  fall,  and  strew  the 

ground; 
And  helms,  and    shields,  and   rattling 

arms  resound. 
The  combat  thickens,  like  the  storm  that 

flies 
From  westward,  when  the  show'ry  Kids 

arise; 
Or   patt'ring  hail   comes   pouring  on   the 

main,  910 

When  Jupiter  descends  in  harden'd  Tain, 
Or  bellowing  clouds  burst  with  a  stormy 

sound. 
And    with  an  armed    winter   strew    the 

ground. 
Pand  rus  and  Bitias,  thunderbolts  of  war. 
Whom  Hiera  to  bold  Alcanor  bare 
On  Ida's  top,  two  youths  of  height  and 

size 
Like  firs  that  on  their  mother  mountain 

rise. 
Presuming  on  their  force,  the  gates  unbar. 
And  of  their  own  accord  invite  the  war. 
With    fates  averse,  against   their  king^s 

command,  910 

Arm'd,  on  the  right  and  on  the  left  they 

stand. 
And  flank  the  passage:  shining  steel  they 

wear. 
And  waving  crests  above  their  heads  ap- 
pear. 
Thus  two  tall   oaks,  that   Padus'  banks 

adorn. 
Lift  up  to  heav'n  their  leafy  heads  unshorn, 
And,  overpress'd  with  nature's  heavy  load, 
Dance  to  the  whistling  winds,  and  at  each 

other  nod. 
In  flows  a  tide  of  Latians,  when  they  see 
The  gate  set  open,  and  the  passage  free; 
Bold  Quercens,  with  rash  Tmarus,  rushing 

on,  930 

Equicolus,  that  in  bright  armor  shone. 
And  Hsemon  first;  but  soon  repuls'd  they 

Or  in  the  well-defended  pass  they  die. 
These  with  success  are  fir'd,  and  those  with 
rage, 
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And  eaoh  on  equal  terms  at  length  ingage. 
Draim  from  their  lines,  and  issning  on  the 

plain, 
The  Trojans  hand  to  hand  the  fight  main- 
tain. 
Fierce  Tumus  in  another  quarter  fought, 
When  suddenly  th'  unhop'd-f or  news  was 

hroughty 
The  foes  &d  left  the  fastness  of  their 

place,  940 

PreTaiPd  in  fight,  and   had  his  men  in 

chase. 
He  quits  th'  attack,  and,  to  prevent  their 

fate. 
Rims  where  the  giant  brothers  guard  the 

gate. 
The  first  he  met,  Antiphates  the  brave, 
But  base-begotten  on  a  Theban  slave, 
Sarpedon's  son,  he  slew:  the  deadlv  dart 
Found  paasage  thro'  his  breast,  and  piero'd 

his  h^rt. 
Fiz'd  in  the  wound  th'  Italian  cornel  stood, 
Warm'd  in  his  lunes,  and  in  his  vital  blood. 
Aphidnus  next,  and  Erymanthus  dies,  950 1 
And  Meropes,  and  the  gigantic  size  I 

Of  Bitias,  threatening  with  his  ardent  | 

eyes.  J 

Not  by  the  feeble  dart  he  fell  oppross'd 
(A    dart  wero    lost    within    that    roomy 

breast). 
But  from  a  knotted  lance,  large,  heavy, 

strong. 
Which  roar'd  like  thunder  as  it  whirFd 

along: 
Not  two  bull  hides  th'  impetuous  force 

withhold. 
Nor  coat  of  double  mail,  with  scales  of 

gold. 
Down  sunk  the  monster  bulk  and  pressed 

the  ground; 
His  arms  and  clatt'ring  shield  on  the  vast 

body  sound,  960 

Not  with  less  ruin  than  the  Bajan  mole, 
Rais'd  on  the  seas,  the  surges  to  control  — 
At  once  comes  tumbling  down  the  rocky 

wall; 
Prone  to  the  deep,  the  stones  disjointed  fall 
Of  the  vast  pile;  the  scattered  ocean  flies; 
Black  sands,  discolored  froth,  and  mingled 

mud  arise: 
The  frighted  billows  roll,  and  seek  the 

shoros; 
Then  trembles  Frochyta,  then  Ischia  roars: 
Typhosus,  thrown  breath,  by  Jove's  com- 
mand, ' 


Astonish'd  at  the    flaw   that   shakes  the 

land,  970 

Soon   shifts   his  weary  side,  and,  scarce 

awake. 
With  wonder  feels  the  weight  press  lighter 

on  his  back. 
The  warrior  god  the  Latian  troops  in- 

spir'd, 
New  strung  their  sinews,  and  their  courafire 

fir'd. 
But  chills  the  Trojan   hearts  with  cold 

affright: 
Then  black  despair  precipitates  their  flight. 
When  Pandarus  beheld  his  brother  kifi'd. 
The  town  with  fear  and  wild  confusion 

fill'd. 
He  turns  the  hinges  of  the  heavy  gate 
With  both  his  hands,  and  adds  his  shoulders 

to  the  weifikt;  980 

Some  happier  friends  within  the  walls  in- 

clos'd; 
The  rest  shut  out,  to  certain  death  ezpos'd: 
Fool  as  he  was,  and  frantic  in  his  care, 
T'  admit  young  Tumus,  and  include  the 

war  I 
He  thrust  amid  tiie  crowd,  securely  bold, 
Like  a  fieroe  tiger  pent  amid  the  fold. 
Too  late  his  blazing  buckler  they  descry, 
And  spex kling  fires  that  shot  from  eitiier 

.eye. 
His  mighty  members,  and  his  ample  breast^ 
His  rattlii^  armor,  and  his  crimson  crest. 
Far  from  that  hated  face  the  IVojans 

%>  99* 

All  but  the  fool  who  sought  his  destiny. 
Mad  Pandarus  steps  forth,  with  vengeance 

vow'd 
For  Bitias'  death,  and  threatens  thus  aloud: 
*'  These  are  not  Ardea's  walls,  nor  this  the 

town 
Amata  profifers  with  Lavinia's  crown: 
'T  is  hostUe  earth  you  tread.    Of  hope  be- 
reft. 
No  means  of  safe  return  by  flight  are  left." 
To  whom,  with  oount'nance  csdm,  and  soul 

sedate. 
Thus  Tumus:  ''Then  begin,  and  tiy  thy 

fate:  1000 

My  message  to  the  ^host  of  Priam  bear; 
Tell  him  a  new  Achilles  sent  thee  there." 
A  lance  of  tough  ground  ash  the  Trojan 

threw. 
Bough  in  the  rind,  and  knotted  as  it  grew: 
With  his  fuU    foree  he  whirl'd  it   first 

around; 
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But   the   soft    yielding    air    receiy'd  the 

wound: 
Imperial  Juno  tum'd  the  course  before, 
And  flx'd  the  wand'rine  weapon  in  the  door. 
**  But  hope  not  thou,'' said  Tumus, "  when 

I  strike, 
To  shun  thy  fate:  our  foree  is  not  alike, 
Nor  thy  steel  temper'd  by  the    Lemnian 

fodJ*  loiz 

Then  nsine^,  on  his  utmost  stretch  he  stood, 
And  aim'afrom  high:  the  full  descending 

blow 
Cleaves    the    broad    front   and  beardless 

cheeks  in  two. 
Down  sinks  the  giant  with  a  thund'ring 

sound: 
His  ponderous  limbs  oppress  the  trem- 

blinjf  ground; 
Blood,  brams,  and  foam-  gush  from  the 

gaping  wound: 
Scalp,  lace,  and  shoulders  the  keen  steel 

diyides, 
And  the  shar'd  visage  hangs  on  equal  sides. 
The  Trojans  fly  m>m  their  approaching 

fate;  loao 

And,  had  the  victor  then  seour'd  the  gate. 
And  to  his  troops  without  unclos'd  the  bars, 
One  lucli^  day  had  ended  all  his  wars. 
But  boilmg    youth,  and    blind  desire  of 

blocxl, 
Push'd  on  his  fury,  to  pursue  the  crowd. 
Hamstrinff'd  behmd,  unhappy  Gyges  died; 
Then  Phalaris  is  added  to  his  side. 
The  pointed  javlins  from  the  dead  he  drew, 
And  their  friends'  arms  against  their  fellows 

threw. 
Strong  Halys  stands  in  vain;  weak  Phlegys 

flies;  1030 

Satumia,  still  at  hand,  new  force  and  fire 

supplies. 
Then  Halius,  Prytanis,  Alcander  fall  — 
Ingag'd  against  the  foes  who  scal'd  the 

But,  whom  they  fear'd  without,  they  found 

within. 
At  last,  tbo'  late,  by  Lyuoeus  he  was  seen. 
He  calls  new  succors,    and  assaults    the 

prince: 
But  weak  his  force,  and  vain  is  their  de- 


Tum'd  to  the  right,  his  sword  the  hero 

drew. 
And  at  one  blow  the  bold  aggressor  slew. 
He  joints  the  neck;  and,  with  a  stroke  so 

strongi  1040 


The  helm  flies  off,  and  bears  the   head 

along. 
Next  him,  Uie  huntsman  Amycus  he  kill'd. 
In  darts  invenom'd  and  in  poison  skill'd. 
Then  Clytius  fell  beneath  his  fatal  spear. 
And   Creteus,  whom  the  Muses  held  ao 

dear: 
He  fought  with  courage,  and  he  sung  the 

fight; 
Arms  were  his  bus'ness,  verses  his  delight 
The  Trojan  chiefs  behold,  with  rage  and 
grief. 
Their  slaughter'd  friends,  and  hasten  their 

relief. 
Bold  Mnestheus  rallies  first  the   brokKi 

train,  1050 

Whom  brave  Seresthus  and  his  troop  sus- 
tain. 
To  save  the  living,  and  revenge  the  dead, 
Against  one  warrior's  arms  all  Troy  they 

"  O,  void  of  sense  and  courage  I "   Mnes- 
theus cried, 
"  Where  can  yon  hope  your  coward  heada 

to  hide? 
Ah  I  where  beyond  these  rampires  can  yon 

run? 
One  man,  and  in  your  camp  indos'd,  yon 

shun  ! 
Shall  then  a  single  sword  suoh  slaughter 

boast. 
And  pus  unpunish'd  from  a  num'rous  host  ? 
Forsudng  honor,  and  renouncing  fame,  1060 
Your  gods,  your  country,  and   your  king 

you  shame ! " 
This  just  reproach  their  virtue  does  excite: 
They  stand,  they  join,  they  thicken  to  the 

%ht. 
Now  Tumus  doubts,  and  yet  disdains  to 

yield. 
But  with  slow  paces  measures  back  the 

field, 
And  inches  to   the  walls,  where  Tiber's 

tide. 
Washing  the  camp,  defends  the  weaker 

side. 
The  more  he  loses,  they  advance  the  more, 
And  tread  in  ev'ry  step  he  trod  before. 
They  shout:  they  bear  him  back;  and,  whom 

by  might  1070 

They  cannot  conquer,  they  oppress  with 

weight. 
As,  compass'd  with  a  wood  of  spears 

around. 
The  lordly  lion  still  maintains  his  ground; 
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Grins  horrible,  retires,  and  turns  again; 
Threats  his  distended  paws,  and  sl^es  his 

mane; 
He  loses  while  in  yain  he  presses  on, 
Nor  will  his  courage  let  him  dare  to  run: 
So  Tumus  fares,  and,  unresolv'd  of  flight, 
Moves  tardy  back,  and  just  recedes  from 

fight. 
Yet  twice,  inrag'd,  the  combat  he  renews, 
Twice  breaks,  and  twice  his  broken  foes 

pursues.  loSx 

But  now  they  swarm,  and,  with  fresh  troops 

suppfied, 
Come  rolling  on,  and  rush  from  ev'ry  side: 
Nor  Juno,  who  sustain'd  his  arms  before, 
Dares  with  new  strength  suf&ce  th'  ex- 
hausted store; 
For  Jove,  with  sour  conmiands,  sent  Iris 

down, 
To  force  th'  inyader  from  the  frighted 

town. 
With  labor  spent,  no  longer  can  he  wield 
The  heavy  fauchion,  or  sustain  the  shield, 
0*erwhelm'd  with  darts,  which  from  afar 

they  fling:  1090 

The  weapons  round   his  hollow   temples 

ring; 
His  golden  helm  gives  way,   with  stony 

blows 
Batter'd,  and  flat,  and  beaten  to  his  brows. 
His  crest  is  rash'd  away;  his  ample  shield 
Is  falsified,  and  round  with  javlins  fill'd. 
The  foe,  now  faint,  the  Trojans  over- 
whelm; 
And  Mnestheus  lays  hard  load  upon  his 

helm. 
Sick  sweat  succeeds;   he  drops  at  ev'ry 

pore; 
With  driving  dust  his  cheeks  are  pasted 

o'er; 
Shorter  and  shorter  ev'ry  gasp  he  takes; 
And  vain  efforts  and  hurtless  blows  he 

makes.  noi 

Arm'd  as  he  was,  at  length  he  leap'd  from 

high, 
Plung'd  in  the  flood,  and  made  the  waters 

flv. 
The    yellow    god    the    welcome    burthen 

bore. 
And  wip'd  the  sweat,  and  wash'd  away  the 

gore; 
Then    gently   wafts   him   to   the   farther 

coast, 
And  sends  him  safe  to  cheer  his  anxious . 

host. 


Ye 
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Jupiter,  calling  a  oounoil  of  the  gods,  forbids 
Uiem  to  engage  in  either  party.  At  Mneas'a 
return  there  is  a  bloody  battle :  Tnmus  kill- 
ing Pallas;  ^neas,  Lausus  and  Mezentius. 
Mesentins  is  described  as  an  atheist;  Lansns, 
as  a  pious  and  virtuous  youth.  The  different 
actions  and  death  of  these  two  are  the  subject 
of  a  noble  episode. 

The  enites  of  heaven  unfold:  Jove  summons 

The  gods  to  council  in  the  common  hall. 
Sublimely  seated,  he  surveys  from  far  > 
The  fields,  the  camp,  the  fortune  of  the  war. 
And  all  ih*  inferior  world.    From  first  to 

last, 
The  sovereign  senate  in  degrees  are  plac'd. 
Then  thus  th'  almighty  sire  began:   **  Yc 

gods, 
Natives  or  denizens  of  blest  abodes, 
From  whence  these  murmurs,  and    this 

change  of  mind, 
This  backward  fate  irom  what  was  first 

design'd  ?  10 

Why  this  protracted  war,  when  my  com- 
mands 
Pronounc'd  a  peace,  and  gave  the  Latian 

lands? 
What  fear  or  hope  on  either  part  divides 
Our  heav'ns,  ana  arms  our  pow'rs  on  dif- 

Frent  sides  ? 
A  lawful  time  of  war  at  length  will  come, 
(Nor   need   your   haste  anticipate    the 

doom,) 
When  Carthage  shall  contend  the  world 

with  B^me, 
Shall  force  the  rigid  rocks  and  Alpine  chains, 
And,  like  a  flood,  come  pourmg  on  the 

plains. 
Then  is  your  time  for  faction  and  debate, 
For  partial  favor,  and  permitted  hate.       as 
Let  now  your  immature  dissension  cease; 
Sit  quiet,  and  compose  your  souls  to  peace." 
Thus  Jumter  in  few  unfolds  the  charge; 
But  lovely  Venus  thus  replies  at  large: 
^*  O  pow'r  immense,  eternal  energy, 
(For  to  what  else  protection  can  we  fly  ?) 
Seest  thou  the  proud  RutulianSi  how  they 

dare 
In  fields,  nnpunish'd,  and  insult  my  care  ? 
How  lofty  Turnus  vaunts  amidst  his  train. 
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In  shining  arms,  triumphant  on  the  plain  ?  3 1 

£y'n  in  &eir  lines  and  trenches  tiiey  con- 
tend, 

And  scarce  their  walls  the  Trojan  troops 
defend: 

The  town  is  fill'd  with  slaughter,  and  o'er- 
floats, 

With  a  red  deluge,  their  increasing  moats. 

^neas,  ignorant,  and  far  from  thence. 

Has  left  a  camp  ezpos'd,  without  defense. 

This  endless  outrage  shall  they  still  sustain  ? 

Shall    Troy  renew'd    be  forc'd  and    fir'd 

A  second  siege  my  banish'd  issue  fears,    40 
And  a  new  !Uiomede  in  arms  appears. 
One  more  audacious  mortal  will  be  found; 
Add  I,  thy  daughter,  wait  another  wound. 
Tet,  if  with  fates  averse,  without  thy  leave, 
The  Latian  lands  my  progeny  receive, 
Bear  they  the  pains  01  violated  law, 
And  thy  protection  from  their  aid  withdraw. 
But,  if  the  gods  their  sure  success  foretell; 
If  those  of  heav'n  consent  with  those  of 

hell. 
To  promise  Italy;  who  dare  debate  50 

The  poVr  of  Jove,  or  fix  another  fate  ? 
What  should  I  tell  of  tempests  on  the  main. 
Of  JQolus  usurping  Neptune's  reign  ? 
Of  Iris  sent,  with  Bacchanalian  heat 
T'  inspire  the  matrons,  and  destroy  the 

fleet? 
Now  Juno  to  the  Stygian  sky  descends. 
Solicits  hell  for  aid,  uid  arms  the  fiends. 
That  new  example  wanted  yet  above: 
An  act  that  well  became  the  wife  of  Jove  I 
Alecto,  rais'd  by  her,  with  rage  inflames  60 
The  peaceful  bosoms  of  the  I^tian  dames. 
Imperial  sway  no  more  exalts  my  mind; 
(Such  hopes  I  had  indeed,  while  HeaVn  was 

kind;) 
Now  let  my  happier  foes  possess  my 

place. 
Whom  Jove  prefers  before  the  Trojan 

race; 
And  conquer  they,  whom  you  with  con- 
quest grace. 
Since  you  can  spare,  from  all  your  wide 

command. 
No  spot  of  earth,  no  hosptable  land, 
Which  may  my  wand'ring  fugitives  receive; 
(Since  haughty  Juno   will  not  give  you 

leave;)  70 

Then,  father,  (if  I  still  may  use  that  name,) 
By  ruin'd  Troy,  yet  smoking  from  the  flame, 
I  Dcg  you,  let  Ascanius,  by  my  care, 


Be  freed  from  danger,  and  disnodss'd  the 

war: 
Inglorious  let  him  live,  without  a  crown: ') 
The  father  may  be  cast  on  coasts  unknown,  I 
Struggling  with  fate;  but  let  me  save  the  [ 
son.  J 

Mine  is  Cythera,  mine  the  Cyprian  tow'is: 
In  those  recesses,  and  those  sacred  bowers, 
Obscurely  let  him  rest;  his  right  resign  se 
To  promised  empire,  and  his  «Milian  line. 
Then  Carthage  may  th'  Ausonian  towns 

destroy, 
Nor  fear  the  race  of  a  rejected  boy. 
What  profits  it  my  son  to  scape  the  fire, 
Arm'd  with  his  gods,  and  loaded  with  his 

sire; 
To  pass  the  perils  of  the  seas  and  wind; 
Evade  the  Greeks,  and  leave  the  war  be- 
hind; 
To  reach  th'  Italian  shores;  if,  after  all. 
Our  second  Pergamus  is  doom'd  to  fall  ? 
Much  better  had  he  curb'd  his  high  de- 
sires, 90 
And  hover'd  o'er  his  ill-extinguish'd  fires. 
To  Simols'  banks  the  fugitives  restore. 
And  g^ve  them  back  to  war,  and  all  the  woes 
before." 
Deep  indignation  swell'd  Satumia's  heart: 
«  And  must  I  own,"  she  said,  **  my  secret 

smart  — 
What  with  more  decence  were  in  silenoe 

kept. 
And,  but  for  this  unjust  reproach,  had  slept  ? 
Did  god  or  man  your  fav'rite  son  advise, 
With  war  unhop'd  the  Latians  to  surprise  ? 
By  fate,  you  boast,  and  by  the  gods'  decree, 
He  left  his  native  land  for  Italy  I  w 

Confess  the  truth;  by  mad  Cassandra,  more 
Than  HeaVn  inspir'd,  he  sought  a  foreign 

shore  I 
Did  I  persuade  to  trust  his  second  Troy 
To  the  raw  conduct  of  a  beardless  boy, 
With  walls   unfinish'd,  which  himself  for- 
sakes, 
And  thro'  the   waves  a  wand'ring  voyage 

takes? 
When  have  I  urg'd  him  meanly  to  demand 
The  Tuscan  aid,  and  arm  a  quiet  land  ? 
Did  I  or  Iris  give  this  mad  advice,  no 

Or  made  the  fool  himself  the  fatal  choice  ? 
You  think  it  hard,  the  I^atians  should  de- 
stroy 
With  swords  your  Trojans,  and  with  fires 

your  Troy  I 
Hard  and  unjust  indeed,  for  men  to  draw 
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Their  natiTe  air,  nor  take  a  foreign  law  I 
That  Tomns  is  permitted  still  to  live. 
To  whom  his  birth  a  god  and  goddess  g^ve  ! 
But  yet 't  is  jnst  and  lawful  for  your  line 
To  drive  their  fields,  and  force  with  fraud 

to  join; 
ReahnSy  not  your  own,  among  your  clans 

divide,  120 

And  from  the  bridegroom  tear  the  promis'd 

bride; 
Petition,  while  you  public  arms  prepare; 
Pretend  a  peace,  and  yet  provoke  a  war  ! 
'T  waa  eiv'n  to  you,  your  darling  son  to 

shroud. 
To  draw  the  dastard  from  the  fighting 

crowd. 
And,  for  a  man,  obtend  an  empty  cloud. 
From  flaming  fleets  you  tuni'd   the  fire 

away. 
And  changed  the  ships  to  daughters  of  the 


But  'tis  my  crime  —  the  Queen  of  Heav'n 

offends. 
If    she    presume    to    save    her    suff'ring 

friends !  130 

Your  son,  not  knowing  what  his  foes  decree. 
You  say,  is  absent:  absent  let  him  be. 
Yours  is  Gythera,  yours  the  Cyprian  tow'rs, 
The  soft  recesses,  and  the  saci«d  bowers. 
Why  do  you  then  these  needless  arms  pre- 
pare, 
And  thus  provoke  a  people  prone  to  war  ? 
Did  I  with  fire  the  Trojan  town  de&ce, 
Or  hinder  from  return  your  ezil'd  race  ? 
Was  I  the  cause  of  mischief,  or  the  man 
Whose  lawless  lust  the  &tal  war  began  ? 
Think  on  whose  faith  th'  adult'rous  youth 

relied;  141 

Who  promis'd,  who  procured,  the  Spartan 

bride? 
When  all  th'  united  states  of  Greece  com- 

bin'd. 
To  purge  the  world  of  the  perfidious  kind, 
Then  was  your  time  to  fear  the  Trojan 

fate: 
Your  quarrels  and  complaints  are  now  too 

late." 
Thus  Juno.    Murmurs  rise,  with  mix'd 

applause, 
Just  as  they  favor  or  dislike  the  cause. 
So  winds,  when  yet  unfledg'd  in  woods  they 

lie. 
In  whispers  first  their  tender  voices  try,  150 
Then  issue  on  the  main  with  bellowing  rage, 
And  storms  to  trembling  mariners  presage. 


Then  thus  to  both  replied  th'  imperial 

god, 
Who  shakes  heav'n's  axles  with  his  awful 

nod. 
(When  he  begins,  the  silent  senate  stand 
With  rev'rence,  list'ning  to  the  dread  com- 
mand: 
The  clouds  dispel;  the  winds  their  breath 

restrain; 
And  the  hush'd  waves  lie  flatted  on  the 

main.) 
**  Celestials,  your  attentive  ears  incline  I  1 
Since,"  said  the  god,  **  the  Trojans  must  I 

not  join  160  | 

In  wish'd  alliance  with  the  Latian  line;    J 
Since  endless  jarrings  and  immortal  hatel 
Tend  but  to  discompose  our  happy  state;  V 
The  war  henceforward  be  resign'd  to  fate :  J 
Each  to  his  proper  fortune  stuid  or  fall; 
Equal  and  unconcem'd  I  look  on  all. 
Rutulians,  Trojans,  are  the  same  to  me; 
And  both  shall  draw  the  lots  their  fates 

decree. 
Let  these  assault,  if    Fortune   be    their 

friend;  169 

And,  if  she  &vors  those,  let  those  defend: 
The  Fates  will  find  their  way."  The  Thun- 

d'rer  said. 
And  shook  the  sacred  honors  of  his  head. 
Attesting  Styx,  th'  inviolable  flood,  1 

And  the  black  regions  of  his  brother  god.  I 
Trembled  the  poles  of  heav'n,  and  earth  f 

confess'd  the  nod.  J 

This  end  the  sessions  had:  the  senate  rise. 
And  to  his  palace  wait  their  sov'reign  thro' 

the  skies. 
Meantime,  intent  upon  their  siege,  the 

foes 
Within  their  walls  the  Trojan  host  inclose: 
They  wound,  they  kill,  they  watch  at  ev'ry 

gate;  180 

Renew  the  fires,  and  urge  their  fai^py  fate. 

Th'  iEneans  wish  in  vain  their  wanted 

chief. 
Hopeless  of  flight,  more  hopeless  of  relief. 
Thm  on   the  tow'rs  they  stand;  and  ev'n 

those  few 
A  feeble,  fainting,  and  dejected  crew. 
Yet  in  the  face  of  danger  some  there  stood: 
The  two  bold  brothers  of  Sarpedon's  blood, 
Asius  and  Acmon;  both  th'  Assaraci; 
Young  Hsemon,  and  tho'  young,  resolVd  to 

die. 
With  these  were  Clarus  and  Thymcetes 

join'd;  190 
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Tibris  and  Castor,  both  of  Lycian  kind. 
From  Aemon's  hands  a  rolling  stone  there 

came. 
So  large,  it  half   deserv'd  a  mountain's 

name: 
Strong-sinew'd  was  the  youth,  and  big  of 

bone; 
His  brother  Mnestheus  could  not  more 

have  done, 
Or  the  great  father  of  th'  intrepid  son. 
Some    firebrands  throw,    some  flights  of 

arrows  send; 
And  some  with  darts,  and  some  with  stones 

defend. 
Amid  the  press  appears  the  beauteous 

boy, 
The  care  of  Venus,  and  the  hope  of  Troy,  aoo 
His  lovely  &ce  unarm'd,  his  head  was  bare; 
In  ringlets  o'er  his  shoidders  hung  his  hair. 
His  forehead  circled  with  a  diadem; 
Distinguish'd  from  the  crowd,  he  shines  a 

gem, 
Enchas'd  in  gold,  or  polish'd  iv'ry  set, 
Amidst  the  meaner  foil  of  sable  jet. 

Nor  Ismarus  was  wanting  to  the  war, 
Directing  ointed  arrows  from  afar, 
And  death  with  poison  arm'd  —  in  Lydia 

bom, 
Where  plenteous  harrests  the  fat  fields 

adorn;  aio 

Where  proud  Factolus  floats  the  fruitful 

lands. 
And  leaves  a  rich  manure  of  golden  sands. 
There  Gapys,  author  of  the  Capuan  name,  ~ 
And  there  was  Mnestheus  too,  increas'd 

in  fame. 
Since  Tumus  from  the  camp  he  cast  with 

shame. 
Thus  mortal  war  was  wag'd  on  either  side. 
Meantime  the  hero  cuts  the  nightly  tide: 
For,  anxious,  from  Evander  when  he  went. 
He  sought  the  Tyrrhene  camp,  and  Tar^ 

chon's  tent; 
Expos'd  the  cause  of  coming  to  the  chief;  220 
His  name  and  country  told,  and  ask'd  relief; 
Propos'd  the  terms;  his  own  small  strength 

declar'd; 
What  vengeance  proud  Mezentius  had  pre- 

par'd; 
What  Tumus,  bold  and  violent,  design'd; 
Then  shew'd  the  slipp'ry  state  of  human- 
kind. 
And  fickle  fortune;  wam'd  him  to  beware. 
And  to  his  wholesome  counsel  added  pray'r. 
Tarohon,  without  delay,  the  treaty  signs, 


And  to  the  Trojan  troops  the  Tuscan  joim. 
They  soon  set  sail;  nor  now  the  fatei 

withstand;  n> 

Their  forces  trusted  with  a  foreign  hand. 
iEneas  leads;  upon  his  stem  appear 
Two    lions    carv'd,    which    rising    Ida 

bear — 
Ida,  to  wand'ring  Trojans  ever  dear. 
Under  their  grateful  shade  ^tnenn  sate, 
Revolving  war's  events,  and  various  fate. 
His  left  youi^  Pallas  kept,  fix'd  to  his  ade, 
And  oft  of  wmds  enquir  d,  and  of  the  tide; 
Oft  of  the  stars,  and  of  their  wat'ry  waj; 
And  what  he  sufFer'd  both  by  land  and 

sea.  2#} 

Now,  sacred  sisters,  open  all  your  spriiig ! 
The  Tuscan  leaders,  SLnd  their  army  sing, 
Which  followed  great  Mneaa  to  the  war: 
Their  arms,  their  numbers,  and  their  names^ 

declare. 
A  thousand  youths  brave  Massicus  obey, 
Borne  in  the  Tiger  thro'  the  foaming  sea; 
From  Asium  brought,  and  Cosa,  by  hu  care: 
For  arms,  light  quivers,  bows  and  shafts, 

they  TOar. 
Fierce  Alias  next:  his  men  bright  armor 

wore; 
His  stem  Apollo's  golden  statue  bore.    3p 
Six  hundred  Populonia  sent  along, 
All  skill'd  in  martial  exercise,  and  strong. 
Three  hundred  more  for  battle  Ilva  joins, 
An  isle  renown'd  for  steel,  and  unexfaaosted 

mines. 
Asylas  on  his  prow  the  third  appears, 
Wno  heav'n  interprets,  and  the  wand'riiig 

stars; 
From  offer'd  entrails  prodigies  expoands, 
And  peals  of  thunder,  with  presaging  soimds. 
A  thousand  spears  in  warlike  oraer  stand, 
Sent  by  the  Pisans  under  his  comnuuid.  260 

Fair  Astur  follows  in  the  wat'iy  field, 
Proud  of  his  manag'd  horse  and  painted 

shield. 
Gravisca,  noisome  from  the  neighb'ring  fen* 
And  his  own  Gsere,  sent  three  hundred  men; 
With  those  which  Minio's  fields  and  Pyrp 

gave. 
All  bred  in  arms,  unanimous,  and  biave. 

Thou,  Muse,  the  name  of  Cinyras  renew, 
And  brave  Cupavo  foUow'd  but  by  few; 
Whose  helm  conf  ess'd  the  lineage  of  the 

man, 
And   bore,  with  wings  display'd,  a  sih^^ 

swan.  *^ 

Love  was  the  fault  of  his  fam'd  ancestiy, 
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Whose  forms  and  fortunes  in  his  ensigns  fly. 
For  Cjonus  lov'd  unhappy  Phaeton, 
And  sung  his  loss  in  poplar  groves,  alone, 
Beneath  the  sister  shades,  to  soothe  his  cnrief . 
Heav'n  heard  his  song,  and  hastened  his 

relief, 
And  chang'd  to  snowy  plumes  his  hoaiy  hair, 
And  wii^d  his  flight,  to  chant  aloft  m  air. 
His  son  Cupavo  bmsh'd  the  briny  flood: 
Upon  his  stem  a  brawny  Centaur  stood,    380 
W  ho  heaVd  a  rock,  and,  threat'ning  still  to 

throw, 
With  lifted  hands  alarm'd  the  seas  below: 
They  seem'd  to  fear  the  formidable  sight. 
And  roU'd  their  billows  on,  to  speed  his 

flight. 
Genus  was  next,  who  led  his  native  train 
Of  hardy  warriors  thro'  the  wat'ry  plain: 
The  son  of  Manto  by  the  Tuscan  stream, 
From  whence  the  Mantuan  town  derives  the 

name  — 
An  ancient  city,  but  of  mix'd  descent: 
Three  several  tribes  compose  the  govern- 
ment; 290 
Four  towns  are  under  each;   but  all  obey 
The  Mantuan  laws,  and  own  the  Tuscan 

sway. 
Hate  to  Mezentius  arm'd  flve  hundred 

more. 
Whom  Mincius  from  his  sire  Benacus 

bore: 
Mincius,  with  wreaths  of  reeds  his  fore^ 

head  cover'd  o'er. 
These  grave  Auletea    leads:    a   hundred 

sweep 
With  stretching  oars  at  once  the  glassy 


Him  and  his  martial  train  the  Triton  bears; 

High  on  his  poop  the  sea-green  god  appears : 

Frowning  he  seems  his  crooked  shell  to 
sound,  300 

And  at  the  blast  the  billows  dance  around. 

A  hairy  man  above  the  waist  he  shows; 

A  porpoise  tail  beneath  his  belly  grows; 

And  ends  a  fish:  his  breast  the  waves  di- 
vides, 

And  froth  aiid  foam  augment  the  murm'r- 
ing  tides. 
Full  thirty  ships  transport  the  chosen 
train 

For  Troy's  relief,  and  scour  the  briny  main. 
Now  was  the  world  forsaken  by  the  sun. 

And  Phcebe  half  her  nightly  race  had  run. 

The  careful  chief,  who  never  dos'd  his 
eyes,  310 


Himself  the  rudder  holds,  the  sails  sup- 
plies. 
A  choir  of  Nereids  meet  him  on  the  flood, 
Once  his  own  galleys,  hewn  from  Ida's 

wood; 
But  now,  as  many  nymphs,  the  sea  they 

sweep. 
As  rode,  before,  tall  vessels  on  the  deep. 
They  know  him  from  afar;  and  in  a  ring 
Inclose  the  ship  that  bore  the  Trojan  king. 
Cymodoce,  whose  voice  ezcell'd  the  rest, 
Above    the    waves    advanc'd    her   snowy 

breast; 
Her  right  hand  stops  the  stem;  her  left 
divides  320 

The  curlins^  ocean,  and  corrects  the  tides. 
She  spoke  for  all  the  choir,  and  thus  began 
With  pleasing  words  to  warn  th'  unknow- 
ing man: 
**  Sleeps  our  lov'd  lord  ?    O  goddess-bom, 

awake ! 
Spread  ev'ry  sail,  pursue  your  wat'ry  track. 
And  haste  your  course.    Tour  navy  once 

were  we. 
From  Ida's  height  descending  to  the  sea; 
Till  Tumus,  as  at  anchor  fix'd  we  stood, 
Presum'd  to  violate  our  holy  wood. 
Then,  loos'd  from  shore,  we  fled  his  fires 
profane  330 

(Unwillingly    we    broke    our    master's 

chain). 
And  since  have  sought  you  thro'  the  Tus- 
can main. 
The  mighty  Mother  chang'd  our  forms  to 

these. 
And  gave  us  life  immortal  in  the  seas. 
But  young  Ascanius,  in  his  camp  distress'd. 
By  your  insulting  foes  is  hardly  press'd. 
Th'  Arcadian  horsemen,  and  Etrurian  host, 
Advance  in  order  on  the  Latian  coast: 
To  cut  their  way  the  Daunian  chief  designs. 
Before  their  troops  can  reach  the  Trojan 
lines.  340 

Thou,  when  the  rosy  mom  restoros  the 

light. 
First  arm  thy  soldiers  for  th'  ensuing  fight: 
Thyself  the  fated  sword  of  Vulcan  wield. 
And  bear  aloft  th'  impenetrable  shield. 
To-morrow's  sun,  unless  my  skill  be  vain, 
Shall  see  huge  heaps  of  foes  in  battle  slain." 
Parting,   she   spoke;    and   with   immortal 

force 
Push'd  on  the  vessel  in  her  wat'ry  course; 
For  well  she  knew  the  way.    Impell'd  be- 
hind. 
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The  ship  flew  f orwaidy  and  outBtripp'd  the 

wind.  350 

The  rest  make  up.     Unknowing  of  the 

cause, 
The  chief  admires  their  speed,  and  happy 

omens  draws. 
Then  thus  he  pray'd,  and  fix'd  on  heaVn 

his  eyes: 
**  Hear  thou,  great  Mother  of  the  deities. 
With  turrets  crown'd !  (on  Ida's  holy  hill 
Fierce  tieers,  rein'd  and  eurh'd,  ohey  thy 

Firm  thy  own  omens;  lead  us  on  to  fight; 
And  let  thy  Phrygians  conquer  in  thy  right." 
He  said  no  more.     And  now  renewing 

day  359 

Had  ehasM  the  shadows  of  the  night  away. 
He  charg'd  the  soldiers,  with  preventing' 

care. 
Their  flags  to  follow,  and  their  arms  pre- 


Wam'd  of  th'  ensuing  fight,  and  hade  'em 

hope  the  war. 
Now,  from  his  lofty  poop,  he  view'd  helow 
His  camp  incompass'd,  and  th'  inclosing 

foe. 
His  hlazing  shield,  imbrac'd,  he  held  on 

high; 
The  camp  receive  the  sign,  and  with  loud 

shouts  reply. 
Hope  arms  their  courage:  from  their  towers 

they  throw 
Their  darts  with  double  force,  and  drive 

the  foe. 
Thus,  at  the  signal  giVn,  the  cranes  arise  370 
Before  the  stormy  south,  and  blacken  all 

the  skies. 
King  Tumus  wonder'd  at  the  fight  re- 
newed, 
Till,  looking  back,  the  Trojan  fleet    he 

view'd. 
The  seas  with  swelling  canvas  covered  o'er. 
And  the  swift  ships  descending  on  the  shore. 
The  Latians  saw  from  &r,  with  dazzled 

eyes, 
The  radiant  crest  that  seem'd  in  flames  to 

rise. 
And  dart  diffusive  fires  around  the  field, 
And    the  keen  glitt'ring  of    the  golden 

shield. 
.  Thus  threat'ning  comets,  when  by  night  they 

rise,  380 

Shoot  sanguine  streams,  and  sadden  all  the 

skies: 
So  Sirius,  flashing  forth  sinister  lights, 


Pale  humankind  with  plagues  and  with  dry 
famine  frights. 
Tet  Tumus  with  undaunted  mind  is  bent 

To  man  the  shores,  and  hinder  their  de- 
scent, 

And  thus  awakes  the  courage  of  his  friends: 

**  What  you  so  long  have  wiah'd,  kind  For- 
tune sends; 

In  ardent  arms  to  meet  th'  invading  foe: 

You  find,  and  find  him  at  advantage  now. 

Tours  is  the  day:  you  need  but  o^y  dare; 

Your  swords  will  make  you  masters  of  the 
war.  S9I 

Your  sires,  your  sons,  your  houses,  and  your 
lands. 

And  dearest  wif es,  are  all  within    your 


Be  mindful  of  the  race  from  whence  yon 


And  emulate  in  arms  your  fathers'  fame. 
Now  take  the  time,  while  stagg'rin^  yet 

they  stand 
With  feet  unfirm,  and  prepossess  the  strand: 
Fortune  befriends  the  bold."     Nor  more 

he  said. 
But  balanc'd  whom  to  leave,  and  whom  to 

lead; 
Then  these  elects,  the  landing  to  prevent; 
And   those    he  leaves,  to  keep  the   caij 

pent.  401 

Meantime  the  Trojan  sends  his  troops 

ashore: 
Some  are  by  boats  expos'd,  by  bridges  more. 
With  lab'ring  oars  they  bear  along  the 

strand. 
Where  the  tide  languishes,  and  leap  aland. 
Tarchon  observes  the  coast  with  careful 

eyes. 
And,  where  no  ford  he  finds,  no  water 

fries, 
Nor  billows  with  unequal  murmurs  roar, 
But  smoothly  slide  along,  and  swell  tb» 

shore, 
That  course  he  steer'd,  and  thus  he  gave 

command:  410 

<*Here  ply  your  oars,  and  at  aU  hazard 

land: 
Force  on  the  vessel,  that  her  keel  may 

wound 
This  hated  soil,  and  furrow  hostile  ground. 
Let  me  securely  land  —  I  ask  no  more; 
Then  sink  my  ships,  or  shatter  on   the 

shore." 
This  fiery  speech  inflames  his  f earfnl 

friends: 
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Xhey  tug  at  ev'ry  oar,  and  ev'ry  stretcher 

bends; 
They  run  their  ships  aground;  the  vessels 

knock, 
(Thus  foro'd  ashore,)  and  tremble  with  the 

shock. 
Tarehon's  alone   was  lost,  that  stranded 

stood,  420 

Stack  on  a  bank,  and  beaten  by  the  flood: 
She   breaks  her  back;  the  loosen'd  sides 

give  way. 
And  plunge  the  Tuscan  soldiers  in  the  sea. 
Their  broken  oars  and  floating  planks 

withstand 
Their  passage,  while  they  labor  to  the 

land. 
And  ebbing  tides  bear  back  upon  th'  un- 

certoin  sand. 
Now  Tumus  leads  his  troops  without 

delay, 
Advancing  to  the  margin  of  the  sea. 
The  trumpets  sound:  iBneas  first  assail'd 
The  downs  new-rais'd  and  raw,  and  soon 

prevail'd.  430 

Great  Theron  fell,  an  omen  of  the  fight; 
Great   Theron,  large  of  limbs,   of  giant 

height. 
He  first  in  open  field  defied  the  prince: 
But  armor  scal'd  with  gold  was  no  defense 
Against  the  fated  swora,  which  open'd  wide 
His  plated  shield,  and  pierc'd  his  naked  side. 
Next,  Ldohas  fell,  who,  not  like  others  bom, 
Was  from  his  wretched  mother  ripp'd  and 

torn; 
Sacred,  O  Phoabus,  from  his  birth  to  thee; 
For  his  beginning  life  from  biting  steel  was 

free.  440 

Not  fax  from  him  was  Gyas  laid  along, 
Of  monstrous  bulk;  with  Cisseus  fierce  and 

strong: 
Vain  bulk  and   strength !   for,  when   the 

chief  assail'd, 
Nor  valor  nor  Herculean  arms  avail'd, 
Nor  their  fam'd  father,  wont  in  war  to  go 
With  great  Alcides,  while  he  toiPd  below. 
The  noisy  Pharos  next  received  his  death: 
^neas  writh'd   his  dart,  and  stopp'd  his 

bawling  breath. 
Then  wretched   Cydon  had    receiv'd  his 

doom. 
Who   courted    Glytius    in    his    beardless 

bloom,  450 

And  sought  with  lust  obscene  polluted  joys: 
The  Trojan  sword  had  cur'd  his  love  of 

boys, 


Had  not  his  sev'n  bold  brethren  stopp'd  the 

course 
Of  the  fierce  champion,  with  united  force. 
Sev'n  darts  were  thrown  at  once;  and  some 

rebound 
From  his  bright  shield,  some  on  his  helmet 

sound: 
The  rest  had  reached  him;  but  his  mother's 

care 
Prevented  those,  and  turn'd  aside  in  air. 

The  prince  then  call'd  Achates,  to  supply 
The  spears  that  knew  the  way  to  vic- 
tory—  460 
"Those  fatal  weapons,  which,  inur'd  to 

blood. 
In  Grecian  bodies  under  Iliimi  stood: 
Not  one  of  those  my  hand  shall  toss  in  vain 
Against  our  foes,  on  this  contended  plain." 
He  said;  then  seiz'd  a  mighty  spear,  and 

threw; 
Which,  wing'd   with  fate,   thro'  Mseon's 

buckler  flew, 
Pierc'd  all  the  brazen  plates,  and  reaoh'd 

his  heart: 
He  stagger'd  with  intolerable  smart. 
Alcanor  saw;  and  reach'd,  but  reaoh'd  in 

vain. 
His  helping  hand,  his  brother  to  sustain.  470 
A  second  spear,  which  kept  the  former 

course. 
From  the  same  hand,  and  sent  with  equal 

force. 
His  right  arm  pierc'd,  and  holding  on,  be- 
reft 
His  use  of  both,  and  pinion'd  down  his  left. 
Then    Numitor    from    his    dead    brother 

drew 
Th'  ill-omen'd  spear,  and  at  the  Trojan 

threw: 
Preventing  fate  directs  the  lance  awry, 
Which,  glancing,   only    mark'd    Achates' 

thigh. 
In  pride  of  youth  the  Sabine  Glausus 

came. 
And,  from  afar,  at  Dryops  took  his  aim.  480 
The  spear  flew  hissing  thro'  the   middle 

space. 
And  pierc'd   his    throat,  directed  at  his 

face; 
It  stopp'd  at  once  the  passage  of  his  wind. 
And  tiie  free  soul  to  filitting  air  resign'd: 
His  forehead  was  the  first  that  struck  the 

ground; 
Lif eblood  and  life  rush'd  mingled  thro'  the 

wound. 
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He  slew  three' brothers  of  the  Borean 

race, 
And  three,  whom  Ismams,  their  natiye 

phice, 
Had  sent  to  war,  but  all  the  sons  of 

Thrace. 

Halesns,  next,  the  bold  Anrunci  leads:    490 
The  son  of  Neptune  to  his  aid  succeeds, 
Conspicuous  on  his  horse.     On  either  hand, 
These  fight  to  keep,  and  those  to  win,  the 

land. 
With  mutual  blood  th'  Ausonian  soil  is 

dyed, 
While  on  its  borders  each  their  claim  de- 
cide. 
As  wintry  winds,  contending  in  the  sky, 
With  equal  force  of  lungs  their  titles  try: 
They  rage,  they  roar;  the  doubtful  rack  of 

heav'n 
Stands  without  motion,  and  the  tide  un- 

driv'n:  499 

Each  bent  to  conquer,  neither  side  to  yield. 
They  long  suspend  the  fortune  of  the  field. 
Both  armies  thus  perform  what  courage 

can; 
Foot  set  to  foot,  and  mingled  man  to  man. 
But,  in  another  part,  th'  Arcadian  horse 
With  ill  success  ingage  the  Latin  force: 
For,  where  th'  impetuous  torrent,  rushing 

down, 
Huge  craggy  stones  and  rooted  trees  had 

thrown. 
They  left  their  coursers,  and,  unus'd  to 

fight 
On  foot,  were  scattered  in  a  shameful  flight. 
Pallas,  who  with  disdain  and  grief  had 

▼iew'd  510 

His  foes  pursuing,  and  his  friends  pursued, 
Us'd  threat'nings  miz'd  with  pray'rs,  his 

last  resource, 
With    these    to  move  their  minds,  with 

those  to  fire  their  force. 
"  Which  way,  companions  ?  whether  would 

you  run? 
By  you    yourselves,  and    mighty  battles 

won. 
By  my  great  sire,  by  his  established  name, 
And  early  promise  of  my  future  fame; 
By  my  youth,  emulous  of  equal  right 
To  share  his  honors  —  shun  ignoble  flight ! 
Trust  not  your  feet:  your  hands  must  hew 

your  way  sao 

Thro'  yon  black  body,  and  that  thick  array: 
*T  is  thro'  that  forward  path  that  we  must 

come; 


There  lies  our  way,  and  that  our  passage 

home. 
Nor  pow'rs  above,  nor  destinies  below      ") 
Oppress  our  arms:  with  equal  stren^h  I 

we  go,  [ 

With  mortal  hands  to  meet  a  mortal  foe.  J 
See  on  what  foot  we  stand:  a  scanty  shore, 
The  sea  behind,  our  enemies  before; 
No  passage  left,  unless  we  swim  the  main; 
Or,    forcmg    these,  the    Trojan    trenches 

gain."  530 

This  said,  he  strode  with  eager  haste  along, 
And  bore  amidst  the  thickest  of  the  throng. 
Lagus,  the  first  he  met,  with  fate  to  foe, 
Had  heav'd  a  stone  of  mighty  weig^ht,  to 

throw: 
Stooping,  the  spear  descended  on  his  chine, 
Just  where  the  bone  distinguisb'd  either 

loin: 
It  stuck  so  fast,  so  deeply  buried  lay. 
That  scarce  the  victor  forc'd    the    steel 

away. 
Hisbon  came  on:  but,  while  he  moVd  too 

slow 
To  wish'd  revenge,  the  prince  prevents  his 

blow;  540 

For,  wardiiu;  his  at  once,  at  onoe  he  press'd, 
And  plung'a  the  fatal  weapon  in  his  breast 
Then  lewd  Anchemolus  he  laid  in  dust, 
Who  stain'd  his  stepdam's  bed  witili  im- 
pious lust. 
And,  arter  him,  the  Daucian  twins  were 

slain, 
Laris  and  Thymbrus,  on  the  Lataan  plain; 
So  wondrous  like  in  feature,  shape,  and  size, 
As  caus'd  an  error  in  their  parents'  eyes  — 
Grateful  mistake  I  but  soon  the  sword  de- 
cides S49 
The  nice  distinction,  and  their  fate  divides: 
For  Thymbrus'  head  was  lopp'd;  and  Lans' 

hand, 
Dismember'd,   sought  its   owner   on  the 

strand: 
The    trembling  fingers  yet  the  fauchion 

strain. 
And  threaten  still  th'  intended  stroke  in 

vain. 
Now,  to  renew  the  charge,  th*  Area-' 

dians  came: 
Sight  of  such  acts,  and  sense  of  honest 

shame. 
And  grief,  with  anger  mix'd,  their  minds 

inflame. 
Then,  with  a  casual  blow  was   RboBtens 

slain, 
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Who  ohano'dy  as  PftUaa  threw,  to  cross  the 

plain: 
The  flymg  spear  was  after  Bus  sent;       560 
But  BiKBteus  happened  on  a  death  unmeant: 
From  Teuthras  and  from  Tyres  while  he 

fled. 
The  lance,  athwart  his  body,  laid  him  dead: 
Roll'd  from  his  chariot  with  a  mortal  womid. 
And    intercepted    &te,    he    spnm'd    the 

gronna. 
As  when,  in  summer,  welcome  winds  arise, 
The  watchful  shepherd  to  the  forest  flies, 
And  fires  the  midmost  plants;  contagion 

spreads. 
And  catching  flames  infect  the  neighboring 

heads; 
Aronnd    the    forest    flies    the    furious 

blast,  570 

And  aU  the  leafy  nation  sinks  at  last. 
And  Yulcan  rides  in  triumph  o'er  the 

waste; 
The  pastor,  pleas'd  with  his  dire  Tictory, 
Beholds  the  satiate  flames  in  sheets  ascend 

the  sky: 
So  Fiallas'  troops  their  scattered  strength 

unite. 
And,  pouring  on  their  foes,  their  prince  de- 
light. 
Halesns  came,  fierce  with  desire  of  blood; 
But  first  collected  in  his  arms  he  stood: 
Advancing  then,  he  plied  the  spear  so  well, 
Ladon,  Demodocus,  and  Pheres  fell.       580 
Around  his  head  he  toss'd  his  glitt'ring 

brand. 
And  from    Strymonius  hew'd  his  better 

hand. 
Held  up  to  guard  his  throat;  then  hurPd  a 

stone 
At  Thoas*  ample  front,  and  pierc'd  the 

bone: 
It  struck  beneath  the  siMuse  of  either  eye; 
And  blood,  and  mingled  brains,  together 

fly- 
Deep  skill'd  in  future  fates,  Halesus'  sire 
Did  with  the  youth  to  lonely  groves  retire: 
But,  when  the  father's  mortal  race  was 

run. 
Dire  destiny  laid  hold  upon  the  son,         590 
And  haul'd  him  to  the  war,  to  find,  beneath 
Th'  Eyandrian  spear,  a  memorable  death. 
Pallas  th'  encounter   seeks,   but,  ere   he 

throws. 
To  Tuscan  Tiber  thus  address'd  his  vows: 
**  O  sacred  stream,  direct  my  flying  dart. 
And  give  to  pass  the  proud  Halesus'  heart ! 


HiB  arms  and  spoils  thy  holy  oak  shall 

bear." 
Pleas'd  with  the  bribe,  the  god  receiv'd  his 

For,  wmle  his  shield  protects  a  friend  dis- 

tress'd. 
The  dart  came  driving  on,  and  piero'd  his 

breast.  600 

But  Lausus,  no  small  portion  of  the  war. 
Permits  not  panic  fear  to  reign  too  far, 
Caus'd    by  the  death  of  so  renown'd  a 

kn^^ht; 
But  by  his  own  example  cheers  the  fight. 
Fierce  Abas  first  he  slew;  Abas,  the  stay 
Of  Trojan  hopes,  and  hind'rance  of  the  dav. 
The  Plurygian  troops  escap'd  the  Greeks  m 

vain: 
They,  and  their  mix'd  allies,  now  load  the 

plain. 
To  the  rude  shock  of  war  both  armies  came; 
Their  leaders  equal,  and  their  strength  the 

same.  610 

The  rear  so  nress'd  the  front,  they  could 

not  wield 
Their  angry  weapons,  to  dispute  the  field. 
Here  PaUas  urges  on,  and  Ijausus  there:  ^ 
Of  equal  youth  and  beauty  both  appear,  I 
But  both  by  fate  forbid  to  breathe  their  [ 

native  air.  J 

Their  congress  in  the  field  great  Jove  with- 
stands: 
Both  doom'd  to  fall,  but  fidl  by  greater 

hands. 
Meantpne  Jutuma  warns  the  Daunian 

chief 
Of  Lausus'  danger,  urging  swift  relief.  619 
With  his  driv'n  chariot  he  divides  the  crowd. 
And,  making  to  his  friends,  thus  calls  aloud: 
**  Let  none  presume  his  needless  aid  to  join; 
Retire,  and  clear  the  field;  the  fight  is 

mine: 
To  this  right  hand  is  Pallas  only  due; 
O  were  his  &ther  here,  my  just  revenge  to 

view ! " 
From  the  forbidden  space  his  men  retir'd. 
Pallas  their  awe,  and  his  stem  words,  ad- 
mired; 
Surveyed  him  o'er  and  o'er  with  wond'ring 

si^ht. 
Struck  with  his  haughty  mien,  and  tow'ring 

height. 
Then  to  tiie  king:  "Your  empty  vaunts 

forbear;  630 

Success  I  hope,  and  fate  I  cannot  fear; 
Alive  or  dead,  I  shall  deserve  a  name; 
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Jove  is  impaiiialy  and  to  both  the  same." 
He  aaidy  and  to  the  void  advano'd  his  pace: 
Pale  horror  sate  on  each  Arcadian  face. 
Then  Tanms,  from  his  chariot  leaping  light, 
Address'd  himself  on  foot  to  single  Sght, 
Andy  as  a  lion — when  he  spies  nom  far 
A  bull  that  seems  to  meditate  the  war, 
Bending  his  neck,  and  spuming  back  the 

sand —  640 

Buns   roaring  downward    from  his  hilly 

stand: 
Imagine  eager  Tumus  not  more  slow. 
To  rash  from  high  on  his  unequal  foe. 
Young  Pallas,  when  he  saw  the  chief  ad- 
vance 
Within  due  distance  of  his  flying  lance. 
Prepares  to  charge  him  first,  resolv'd  to  try 
If  fortune  would  his  want  of  force  supplv; 
And  thus  to  Heav'n  and  Hercules  address'd: 
**  Alcides,  once  on  earth  Evander's  ^est, 
His  son  adjures  you  by  those  holy  ntes,  650 
That  hospitable  board,  those  ^emal  nights; 
Assist  my  great  attempt  to  gain  this  prize. 
And  let  proud  Tumus  view,  with  dying 

eyes, 
His   ravish'd  spoik."    Twas  heard,  the 

vain  request; 
Alcides  mourn'd,  and  stifled  sighs  within 

his  breast. 
Then  Jove,  to  soothe  his  sorrow,  thus* 

began: 
^  Short  bounds  of  life  are  set  to  mortal 

man. 
'Tis  virtue's  work  alone  to  stretch  the 

narrow  span. 
So  many  sons  of  gods,  in  bloody  fight. 
Around  the  walls  of  Troy,  have  lost  the 

light:  660 

My  own  Sarpedon  fell  beneath  his  foe; 
Nor  I,  his  mighty  sire,  could  ward  the 

blow. 
Ev'n    Tumus    shortly   shall     resign   his 

breath, 
And  stands  already  on  the  verge  of  death." 
This  said,  the  god  permits  the  fatal  fight. 
But  from  the  Latian  fields  averts  his  s^ht. 
Now  with  full  force  his  spear  young  Pal- 
las threw. 
And,  having  thrown,  his  shining  fauchion 

drew. 
The  steel  just  graz'd  along  the  shoulder 

joint, 
And  mark'd  it  slightly  with  the  glancing 

point.  670 

Fierce  Tumus  first  to  nearer  distance  drew, 


And  poia'd  his  pointed  spear,  before   he 

threw: 
Then,  as  the  winged  weapon  whizz'd  along, 
**  See  now/'  said  he,  **  whose  arm  is  better 

strong." 
The  spear  kept  on  the  fatal  course,  unstay'd 
By  plates  of  ir'n,  which  o'er  the  shield  were 

laid: 
Thro'  f <Med  biass  and  tough  bull  hides  it 

pass'd. 
His  corslet  piero'd,  and  reach'd  his  heart 

at  last. 
In  vain   the    youth    togs  at  the   broken 

wood; 
The  soul  comes  issuing  with  the  vital  blood: 
He  falls ;  his  arms  upon  his  body  sound;  68z 
And  with  his  bloody  teeth  he  bites  the 

ground. 
Tumus  bestrode  the  oorpse:  ''Arcadians, 

hear," 
Said  he;  '*  my  message  to  your  master  bear: 
Such  as  the  sire  deserv'd,  the  son  I  send; 
It  costs  him  dear  to  be  the  Phrygians' 

/•       friend. 
The  lifeless  body,  tell  him,  I  bestow, 
Unask'd,  to  rest  his  wand'ring  ghost  below." 
He  said,  and  trampled  down  with  all  the 

force 
Of  his  left  foot,  and  spum'd  the  wretched 

corse;  6cn 

Then  snatch'd  the  shining  belt,  with  gold 

inlaid; 
The  belt  Eurytion's  artful  hands  had  made, 
Where  fifty  fatal  brides,  express'd  to 

sight, 
All  in  the  compass  of  one  mournful  night, 
Depriv'd  their  bridegrooms  of  returning 

In  an  ill  hour  insulting  Tumus  tore 
Those  golden  spoils,  and  in  a  worse  he 

wore. 
O  mortals,  blind  in  fate,  who  never  know 
To  bear  high  fortune,  or  endure  the  low ! 
The  time  shaU  come,  when  Tumus,  but  in 

vain,  TOO 

Shall  wish  nntonch'd  the  trophies  of  the 

slain; 
Shall  wish  the  fatal  belt  were  far  away. 
And  curse  the  dire  remembrance  of  the 

day. 
The  sad  Arcadians,  from  th'  unhappy 

field. 
Bear  back  the  breathless  body  on  a  shield. 
O  f;noe  and  grief  of  war  I  at  once  restor'd, 
With  praises,  to  thy  sire,  at  onoe  deplor'd  I 
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One  day  first  sent  thee  to  the  fighting 

field, 
Beheld  whole  heaps  of  foes  in  battle 

kill'd; 
One  day  beheld  thee  dead,  and   borne 

npon  thy  shield.  710^ 

This  dismal  news,  not  from  uncertain  fame, 
But  sad  spectators,  to  the  hero  came: 
His  friends  upon  the  brink  of  min  stand. 
Unless  relieved  by  his  victorious  hand. 
He  whirls  his  sword  around,  without  delay, 
And  hews  thro'  adverse  foes  an  ample  way, 
To  find  fierce  Tumus,  of  his  conquest  proud: 
Evander,  Pallas,  all  that  friendship  ow'd 
To  large  deserts,  are  present  to  his  eyes; 
His  pl^hted  hand,  and  hospitable  ties.    730 
Four  sons  of  Sulmo,  four  whom  Ufens 

bred. 
He  took  in  fight,  and  livins  victims  led. 
To  please  the  ghost  of  PalLw,  and  expire. 
In  sacrifice,  before  his  fun'ral  fire. 
At  Ma^us  next  he  threw:   he  stoop'd  below 
The  flymg  spear,  and  shunn'd  the  promised 

blow; 
Then,  creeping,  clasp'd  the  hero's  knees, 

and  pray'd: 
M  By  young  liilus,  by  thy  fabther's  shade, 
O  spare  my  life,  and  send  me  back  to  see 
My  longing  sire,  and  tender  progeny  !     730 
A  lofty  house  I  have,  and  wealth  untold. 
In  silver  ingots,  and  in  bars  of  gold: 
All  these,  imd  sums  besides,  which  see  no 

day. 
The  ransom  of  this  one  poor  life  shall  pay. 
If  I  survive,  will  Troy  the  less  prevail  ? 
A  single  soul 's  too  light  to  turn  the  scale." 
He  said*    The  hero  sternly  thus  replied: 
**  Thy  bars  and  ingots,  and  the  sums  beside, 
Leave  for  thy  children's  lot.    Thy  Tumus 

broke 
All  rules  of  war  by  one  relentless  stroke,  740 
When  Pallas  fell :  so  deems,  nor  deems  alone 
My  father's  shadow,  but  my  living  son." 
Thus  having  said,  of  kind  remorse  bereft. 
He  seiz'd  Ins  helm,  and  dragg'd  him  with 

his  left; 
Then  with  his  right  hand,  while  his  neck  he 

wreath'd. 
Up  to  the  hilts  his  shinin|^  f  auchion  sheath'd. 

Apollo's  priest,  Emomdes,  was  near; 
His  holy  fillets  on  his  front  appear; 
Glitt'ring  in  arms,  he   shone  amidst  the 

erowd; 
Much   of    his   godf  more  of  his  purple, 

proud.  750 


Him  the  fierce  Trojan  foUoVd  thro'  the 

field: 
The  holy  coward  fell;  and,  forc'd  to  yield, 
The  prince  stood  o'er  the  priest,  and,  at  one 

blow. 
Sent  him  an  off'ring  to  the  shades  below. 
His  arms  Seresthus  on  his  shoulders  bears, 
Design'd  a  trophy  to  the  God  of  Wars. 
Vulcanian  Cseculus  renews  the  fight, 
And  Umbro,  bom  upon   the  mountains' 

height. 
The  champion  cheers  his  troops  t'  encouD> 

ter  those. 
And  seeks  revenge  himself  on  other  foes.  760 
At  Anzur's  shield  he  drove;  and,  at  the 

blow, 
Both  shield  and  arm  to  ground  together  go. 
Anzur  had  boasted  much  of  maeic  charms. 
And  thoufi^ht  he  wore  impenetrable  arms. 
So  made  by  mutter'd  spells;  and,  from  tiie 

spheres. 
Had  life  seour'd,  in  vain,  for  length  of  years. 
Then  Tarquitus  the  field  in  triumph  trod; 
A  nymph  his  mother,  and  his  sire  a  god. 
Exulting  in  bright  arms,  he  braves  the 

prince: 
With  his  protended  lance  he   makes  de- 
fense ;  770 
Bears  back  his  feeble  foe ;  then,  pressing  on. 
Arrests  his  better  hand,  and  drags  him 

down; 
Stands  o'er  the  prostrate  wretch,  and,  as  he 

lay, 
Vain  tales  inventins^,  and  prepar'd  to  pray. 
Mows  off  his  head:  the  trunk  a  moment 

stood. 
Then  sunk,  and  roll'd  along  the  sand  in 

blood. 
The  vengeful  victor  thus  upbraids  the  slain: 
*'Lie  there,  proud  man,  unpitied,  on  the 

plain; 
Lie  there,  inglorious,  and  without  a  tomb. 
Far    from    thy  mother    and    thy   native 

home,  780 

Expos'd  to  savage  beasts,  and  birds  of 

proy. 
Or  thrown  for  food  to  monsters  of  the  sea." 

On  Lvcas  and  Antieus  next  he  ran, 
Two  chiefs  of  Tumus,  and  who  led  his  van. 
They  fled  for  fear;  with  these,  he  chas'd  ^ 

along 
Gamers  the  yellow-lock'd,  and   Numa 

strong; 
foth  great  m  arms,  and  both  were  fair 

and  young. 


ma 
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Gamers  was  son  to  Volscens  lately  slain,  1 
In  wealth  surpassing  all  the  Latian  train,  I 
And    in    Amycla  Sx'd  his  silent    easy  | 

reign.  790  J 

And,  as  ^g»on,    when   with    heay'n    he 

strove, 
Stood  opposite  in  arms  to  mighty  Jove; 
Mov'd  all  his  hundred  hands,  provok'd  the 

.   war, 
Defied  the  forky  lightning  from  afar; 
At  fifty  mouths  his  flaming  breath  expires. 
And  flash  for  flash  returns,  and  fires  for 

fires; 
In  his  right    hand    as  many  swords   he 

wields, 
And  takes  the  thunder  on  as  many  shields: 
With  strength  like  his,  the  Trojan  hero  1 

stood; 
And  soon  the  fields  with  falling  corps  I 

were  strow'd,  800  | 

When  once  his  fauchion  found  the  taste 

of  blood.  J 

With  fury  scarce  to  be  conceiv'd,  he  flew 
Against    Niphssus,    whom    four    coursers 

drew. 
They,  when  they  see  the  fiery  chief  ad- 
vance, 
And  pushing  at  their  chests  his  pointed 

lance, 
WheeFd  with  so  swift  a  motion,  mad  with 

fear, 
They  threw  their  master  headlong  from  the 

chair. 
They  stare,  they  start,  nor  stop  their  course, 

before 
They  bear  the  bounding  chariot  to   the 

shore. 
Now  Lucagus  and   Liger  scour  the' 

plains,  810 

With  two  white  steeds;  but  Liger  holds 

the  reins. 
And  Lucagus  the  lofty  seat  maintains: 
Bold  brethren  both.    The  former  wav'd 

in  air 
His  flaming  sword:  iBneas  couch'd  his 

spear, 
Unus'd  to  threats,  and  more  unus'd  to 

fear. 
Then    Li^er    thus:    <<Thy    confidence    is 

vam 
To  scape  from  hence,  as  from  the  Trojan 

plain: 
Nor  these  the  steeds  which  Diomede  be- 
strode, 
Nor  this  the  chariot  where  Achilles  rode; 


Nor  Venus'  veil  is  here,  nor  Neptune's 
shield;  sse 

Thy  fatal  hour  is  come,  and  this  the  field." 

Thus  Liger  vainly  vaunts:  the  Trojan 
peer 

Retum'd  his  answer  with  his  flying  spear. 

As  Lucagus,  to  lash  his  horses,  bends. 

Prone  to  the  wheels,  and  his  left  foot  pro- 
tends, 

Prepar'd  for  fight;  the  fatal  dart  arrives, 

And  thro'  the  borders  of  his  buckler  drives; 

Pass'd  thro',  and  pierc'd  his  groin:  the 
deadly  wound. 

Cast  from  his  chariot,  roll'd  him  on  the 
g^und. 

Whom  thus  the  chief  upbraids  with  scorn- 
ful spite:  830 

**  Blame  not  the  slowness  of  your  steeds  in 
flight; 

Vain  shadows  did  not  force  their  swift  re- 
treat; 

But  you  yourself  forsake  your  empty  seat" 

He  said,  and  seiz'd  at  once  the  loosen'd 
rein; 

For  Liger  lay  already  on  the  plain. 

By  the  same  shock:  then,  stretching  out 
his  hands. 

The  recreant  thus  his  wretched  life  de- 
mands: 

"Now,  by  thyself,  O  more  than  mortal 

By  her  and  him  from  whom   thy  breath 

began. 
Who  form'd  thee  thus  divine,  I  b^  thee, 

spare  g^o 

This  forfeit  life,  and  hear  thy  suppliant's 

pray-r." 
Thus  much  he  spoke,  and  more  he  would 

have  said; 
But  the  stem  hero  tum'd  aside  his  head. 
And  cut  him  short:  **  I  hear  another  man; 
Tou  talk'd  not  thus  before  the  fight  began. 
Now  take  your  turn;  and,  as  a  brother 

should, 
Attend  your  brother  to  the  Stygrian  flood." 
Then  thro'  his  breast  his  fatad  sword  be 

sent. 
And  the  soul  issued  at  the  gaping  vent. 
As  storms  the  skies,  and  torrents  tear 

the  ground,  850 

Thus  rag'd  the  prince,  and  soatter'd  deaths 

around. 
At  length  Ascanius  and  the  Troian  train 
Broke  from  the  camp,  so  long  besieg'd  in 
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Meantime  the  Eang  of  Gods  and  Mortal 

Man 
JHekl  conference  with  his  queen,  and  thus 

hegan: 
^*  My  sister  goddess,  and  well-pleasing  wife, 
Still  think  you  Venus*  aid  supports  the 

strife  — 
Sustains    her    Trojans  —  or    themselves, 

alone. 
With  inborn  valor  force  their  fortune  on  ? 
How  fierce  in  fight,  with  courage  undecaj'd ! 
Judge  if  such  warriors  want  immortal  aid." 
To  whom  the  goddess  with  the  charming 

eyes,  862 

Soft  in  her  tone,  submissively  replies: 
*•  Why,  O  my  sovereign  lord,  whose  frown 

I  fear. 
And  cannot,  unconcerned,  your  anger  bear; 
Why  urge  you  thus  my  grief  ?  when,  if  I 

still 
^As  once  I  was)  were  mistress  of  your  will, 
From  your  almighty  pow'r  your  pleasing 

wife 
Might  gain  the  grace  of  lengthening  Tumus' 

Securely  snatch  him  from  the  fatal  fight. 
And  eive  him  to  his  a^ed  father's  sight.  871 
Now  let  him  perish,  smce  you  hold  it  good. 
And  elut  the  Trojans  with  his  pious  blood. 
Yet  m>m  our  linea^  he  derives  his  name, 
And,  in  the  fourth  <Mgree,  from  god  Filum- 

nus  came; 
Yet  he  devoutly  pays  yon  rites  divine. 
And  offers  daily  mcense  at  your  shrine." 
Then  shortly  thus  the  sovereign  god  re- 
plied: 
*'  Since  in  my  pow'r  and  goodness  you  con- 
fide. 
If  for  a  little  space,  a  lengthen'd  span,    880 
You  beg  reprieve  for  this  expiring  man, 
I  grant  you  leave  to  take  your  Tumus  hence 
From  instant  &te,  and  can  so  far  dispense. 
But,  if  some  secret  meaning  lies  beneath. 
To  save  the  short-liv'd  youth  from  destin'd 

death, 
Or  if  a  farther  thought  you  entertain. 
To  change  the  fates;  you  feed  your  hopes 
in  vain." 
To  whom  the  goddess  thus,  with  weeping 
eyes: 
«And  what  if  that  request,  your  tongue 

denies. 
Your  heart  should  grant;  and  not  a  short 
reprieve,  890 

But  lengtii  of  certain  life,  to  Tumus  give  ? 


Now  speedy  death  attends  the  guiltless 
youth,^ 

If  my  presaging  soul  divines  with  truth; 

Which,  O  I  I  wish,  might  err  thro'  cause- 
less fears. 

And  you  (for  you  have  pow'r)  prolong  his 
years!" 
Thus  having  said,  involved  in  clouds,  she 


And  drives  a  storm   before  her  thro'  the 

skies. 
Swift  she  descends,  alighting  on  the  plain. 
Where  the  fierce  foes  a  dubious  fight  main- 
tain. 899 
Of  air  condensed  a  specter  soon  she  made; 
And,  what  Maeaa  was,  such  seem'd  the 

shade. 
Adom'd  with  Dardan  arms,  the  phantom 

bore 
His  head  aloft;  a  plumy  crest  he  wore: 
This  hand  appeared  a  shuung  sword  to  wield. 
And  that  sustained  an  imitated  shield. 
With  manly  mien  he  stalk'd  along  the 

ground. 
Nor  wanted    voice    belied,  nor  vaunting 

sound. 
(Thus  haunting  ghosts  appear  to  waking 

Bight, 
Or  dreadful  visions  in  our  dreams  by  night.) 
The  specter  seems  the  Daunian  chief  to 

dare,  910 

And  flourishes  his  empty  sword  in  air. 
At  this,  advanoine,  Tumus  hurl'd  his  spear: 
The  phantom  wheel'd,  and  seem'd  to  fly 

for  fear. 
Deluded  Tumus  thought  the  Troian  fled, 
And  with  vain  hopes  his  haughty  fancy  fed. 
"Whether,   O   coward?"    (thus  he  calls 

aloud. 
Nor  found  he  spoke  to  wind,  and  chas'd  a 

cloud,) 
**  Why  thus  forsake  your  bride  !     Receive 

from  me  918 

The  fated  land  you  sought  so  long  by  sea." 
He  said,  and,  brandishing  at  once  his  blade. 
With  eager  pace  pursued  the  flying  shade. 
By  chance  a  ship  was  fastened  to  the  shore, 
Which  from  old  Clusium  King  Osinius  bore : 
The  plank  was  ready  laid  for  safe  ascent; ' 
For  shelter  there  the  trembling  shadow 

bent. 
And    skipp't    and    skulk'd,  and    under 

hatches  went. 
Exulting  Tumus,  with  regardless  haste. 
Ascends  the  plank,  and  to  the  galley  pass'd. 
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Scarce  had  he  reach'd  the  prow :  Satnmia's 

hand 
The  haolsers  outs,  and  shoots  the  ship  from 

land.  930 

With  wind  in  poop,  the  vessel  plows  the  sea, 
And  measures  back  with  speed  her  former 

way. 
Meantime  iEneas  seeks  his  absent  foe, 
And  sends  his  slaughtered  troops  to  shades 

below. 
The  guileful  phantom  now  forsook  the 

shroud, 
And  flew  sublime,  and  vanished  in  a  cloud. 
Too  late  young  Tumus  the  delusion  found, 
Far  on  the  sea,  still  making    from  the 

groimd. 
Then,  thankless  for  a  life  redeemed  by 

shame, 
With   sense  of  honor  stung,  and   forfeit 

fame,  940 

Fearful  besides  of  what  in  fight  had  pass'd. 
His  hands  and  haggard  eyes  to  heav'n  he 

cast: 
"  O  Jove ! "  he  cried^  "  for  what  offense 

have  I 
Deserv'd  to  bear  this  endless  infamy  ? 
Whence  am  I  forc'd,  and  whether  am  I 

borne? 
How,  and  with  what  reproach,  shall  I  re- 
turn? 
Shall  ever  I  behold  the  Latian  plain. 
Or  see  Laurentum's  lofty  tow'rs  aeain  ? 
What  will   they   say  of    their   deserting 

chief? 
The  war  was  mine:  I  fly  from  their  re- 
lief; 950 
I  led  to  slaughter,  and  in  slaughter  leave; 
And  ev'n  from  hence  their  dying  g^roans 

receive. 
Here,  overmatched  in  fight,  in  heaps  they  lie ; 
There,  scattered  o'er  the  fields,  ignobly  fly. 
Gape  wide,  O  earth,  and  draw  me  down  ^ 

alive ! 
Or,  O  ye  pitying  winds,  a  wretch  relieve ! 
On  sands  or  shelves  the  splitting  vessel 

drive; 
Or  set  me  shipwrack'd  on  some  desart 

shore. 
Where  no  Butulian  eyes  may  see  me  more, 
Unknown  to  friends,  or  foes,  or  conscious 

Fame,  960 

Lest  she  should  follow,  and  my  flight  pro- 
claim." 
Thus  Turnus  rav'd,  and  various  fates  re- 

volv'd: 


The  choice  was  doubtful,  but  the  death  re- 
solved. 

And  now  the  sword,  and  now  the  sea  took 
place. 

That  to  revenge,  and  this  to  purge  disgrace. 

Sometimes  he  thought  to  swim  the  stormy 


By  stretch  of  arms  the  distant  shore  to 


Thrice  he  the  sword  assay'd,  and  thrioe  the 

flood; 
But  Juno,  mov'd  with  pity,  both  withstood 
And  thrice  repressed  his  rage;  strong  gales 

supplied,  ^73 

And  push'd  the  vessel  o'er  the  swelling  tide. 
At  lenfifth   she  lands  him  on  his   native 


shores. 

And  to  his  father's  longing  arms  restores. 
Meantime,  by  Jove's  impulse,  Mezentius 
arm'd, 

Succeeding  Tumus,  with  his  ardor  wann'd 

His    fainting    friends,    reproaeh'd     their 
shameful  flight, 

Repelled  the  victors,  and  renew'd  the  fight 

Against  their  king  the  Tuscan  troops  con- 
spire; 

Such  is  their  hate,  and  such  their  fieree  de- 
sire 

Of   wish'd    revenge:    on    him,   and    him 
alone,  980 

All  hands  employ'd,  and  all  their  darts  aie 
thrown. 

He,  like  a  solid  rock  by  seas  indos'd. 

To  raging  winds  and  roaring  waves  oppos'd. 

From  his  proud  smnmit  looking  down,  dis- 
dains 

Their  empty  menace,  and  unmoVd  remains. 
Beneath  his  feet  fell  haughty  Hebnu 
dead. 

Then  Latagus,  and  Palmus  as  he  fled. 

At  Latagus  a  weighty  stone  he  flung: 

His  face  was  flatted,  and  his  helmet  rung. 

But    Palmus  from   behind   receives    bis 
wound;  990 

Hamstring'd  he  falls,  and  grovels  on  the 
ground: 

His  crest  and  armor,  from  his  body  torn. 

Thy  shoulders,  Lausus,  and  thy  head  adorn. 

Evas  and  Mimas,  both  of  Troy,  he  slew. 

Mimas  his  birth  from  fair  Theano  drew, 

Bom  on  that  fatal  night,  when,  big  with 
fire, 

The  queen  product  young  Paris  to  hit 
sire: 

But  Paris  in  the  Phrygian  fields  was  skio, 
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XJnthiiikiiig  Mi^w  on  the  Latian  plain. 
And,  as  a  savage  boar,  on  mountains 

bred,  xooo 

With  forest  mast  and  fiitt'ning  marshes  fed, 
When  once  he  sees  himself  in  toils  inclosed, 
By  huntsmen  and  their  eager  hounds  op- 
posed— 
Me  whets  his  tusks,  and  turns,  and  dares 

the  war; 
Th'  invaders  dart  their  jav'lins  from  afar: 
All  keep  aloof,  and  safely  shout  around; 
But  none  presumes  to  g^ve  a  nearer  wound: 
He  frets  and  froths,  erects  his  bristled  hide. 
And  shakes  a  g^ve  of  lances  from  his 

side: 
Not   otherwise  the  troops,  with  hate  in- 

spir'd,  1010 

And  just  revenue  against  the  tyrant  fir'd, 
Their  darts  with    clamor    at  a  distance 

drive. 
And  only  keep  the  languished  war  alive. 
From  Coritus  came  Acron  to  the  fight, 
Who  left  his  spouse  betroth'd,  and  uncon- 

summate  night. 
Mezentius  sees  hma   thro'  the  squadrons 

ride, 
Fioud  of  the  purple  favors  of  his  bride. 
Then,  as  a  hungry  lion,  who  beholds 
A  gamesome  goat,  who  frisks  about  the 

folds. 
Or  beamy  stag,  that  grazes  on  the  plain  — 
He  runs,  he  roars,  he  shakes  his  rising 


He  grins,  and  opens  wide  his  greedy  jaws; 
The  prey  lies  panting  underneath  his  paws: 
He  fuls  his  famish'd  maw;  his  mouth  runs 

o'er 
With  unchew'd  morsels,  while  he  chums 

the  fifore: 
So  proud  Mezentius  rushes  on  his  foes, 
And  first  unhappy  Acron  overthrows: 
Stretch'd  at    his    length,  he   spurns    the 

swarthy  ground; 
The    lance,    besmear'd    with    blood,    lies 

broken  in  the  wound. 
Then  with  disdain   the  haughty  victor 

view'd  1030 

Orodes  flying,  nor  the  wretch  pursued, 
Nor  thought  the  dastard's  back  deserv'd  a 

wound. 
But,    running,    gain'd    th'    advantage    of 

the  ground: 
Then  turnmg  short,  he  met  him  face  to 

face. 
To  give  his  victory  the  better  grace. 


Orodes  falls,  in  e^ual  fight  oppressed: 
Mezentius  fiz'd  his  foot  upon  his  breast. 
And  rested  lance;  and  thus  aloud  he  cries: 
"  Lo  !    here  the  champion  of  my  rebels 

HesI" 
The  fields  around  with  lo  Pasan  !  ring; 
And  peals  of  shouts  applaud'  the  conqu'ring 

king.  1041 

At  this  the  vanquish'd,  with    his  dying 

breath. 
Thus    faintly    spoke,  and    prophesied    in 

death: 
^*Nor  thou,  proud  man,  unpumsh'd  shalt 

remain: 
Like    death    attends    thee  on    this   fatal 

plain." 
Then,  sourly  smiling,  thus  the  king  replied: 
''  For  what  belongs  to  me,  let  Jove  pro- 
vide; 
But  die  thou  first,  whatever  chance  ensue." 
He  said,  and  from  the  wound  the  weapon 

drew. 
A  hov'ring  mist  came  swimming  o'er  his 

sight,  1050 

And  seal'd  his  eves  in  everlasting  night. 

By  Csedicus,  Alcathoiis  was  slun; 
Saorator  laid  Hydaspes  on  the  plain; 
Orses  the  strong  to  greater  strength  must 

yield; 
He,  with  Parthenius,  were  by  Rape  kill'd. 
Then  brave  Messapus  Ericetes  slew. 
Who  from  Lycaon  s  blood  his  lineage  drew. 
But  from  his  headstrong  horse  his  fate ' 

he  found. 
Who  threw  his  master,  as  he  made  a 

boimd: 
The  chief,  alighting,  stuck  hun  to  the 

ground;  1060^ 

Then  Clonius,  hand  to  hand,  on  foot  assails: 
The  Trojan  sinks,  and  Neptune's  son  pre- 
vails. 
Agis  the  Jjycian,  stepping  forth  with  pride. 
To  single  fight  the  boldest  foe  defied; 
Whom  Tuscan  Valerus  by  force  o'ercame. 
And  not  belied  his  mighty  father's  fame. 
Salius  to  death  the  great  Antronius  sent: 
But  the  same  fate  the  victor  underwent. 
Slain  by  Nealces'  hand,  well-skill'd  to  throw 
The  flying  dart,  and  draw  the  far-deceiving 

bow.  1070 

Thus  equal  deaths  are  dealt  with  equal 

chance; 
By  turns  they  quit  their  ground,  by  turns 

advance: 
Victors  and  vanquish'd,  in  the  various  field, 
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Nop  wholly  oyercome,  nor  wholly  yield. 
The  gods  from  heav'n  survey  the  fatal 

strife. 
And  mourn  the  miseries  of  human  life. 
Above  the  rest,  two  goddesses  appear 
Concerned  for  each:  here  Venus,  Juno  there. 
Amidst  the  crowd,  infernal  Ate  shakes 
Her  scourge  aloft,  and   crest   of  hissing 

snakes.  xoSo 

Once  more  the  proud  Mezentius,  with 

disdain, 
Brandished  his  spear,  and  rush'd  into  the 

plain. 
Where  tow'ring  in  the  midmost  ranks  he 

stood, 
Like  tall  Orion  stalking  o'er  the  flood 
(When  with  his  brawny  breast  he  cuts  the 

waves, 
His  shoulders  scarce  the  topmost  billow 

laves). 
Or  like  a  mountain  ash,  whose  roots  are 

spread. 
Deep  fix'd  in  earth;  in  clouds  he  hides  his 

head.  1088 

The  Trojan  prince  beheld  him  from  af ais 

And  dauntless  undertook  the  doubtful  war. 

Collected  in  his  strength,  and  like  a  rock, 

Pois'd  on  his  base,  Mezentius  stood  the 

shock. 
He  stood,  and,  measuring  first  with  careful 

eyes 
The  space  his  spear  could  reach,  aloud  he 

cries: 
**  My  strong  right  hand,  and  sword,  assist 

my  stroke  I 
(Those  only  gods  Mezentius  will  invoke.) 
His  armor,  from  the  Trojan  pirate  torn, 
"By  my  triumphant  Lausus  shall  be  worn.'' 
He  said;  and  with  his  utmost  force  he 

threw 
The  massy  spear,  which,  hissing  as  it  flew, 
Beach'd  the  celestial  shield,  that  stopp*d 

the  course;  noi 

But,  glancing  thence,   the   yet  unbroken 

force 
Took  a  new  bent  obliquely,  and  betwixt 
The  side  and  bowels  nun'd  Anthores  fiz'd. 
Anthores  had  from  Argos  traveled  far, 
Alcides*  friend,  and  brother  of  the  war; 
Till,  tir'd  with  toils,  fair  Italy  he  chose. 
And  in  Evander's  palace  sought  repose. 
Now,  falling  by  another's  wound,  lus  eyes 
He  cast  to  heav'n,  on  Argos  thinks,  and 

dies.  mo 

The  pious  Trojan  then  his  jav'lin  sent; 


The  shield  gave  way;  thro'  treble  platei  it 

went 
Of  solid  brass,  of  linen  trebly  roll' d, 
And  three  bull  hides  which  round  the  buck- 
ler fold. 
All  these  it  pass'd,  resistless  in  the  couise, 
Transpierc'd  his  thigh,  and  spent  its  dying 

force. 
The  gaping  wound   gush'd  out  a  crimsoo 

The  Trojan,  glad  with  sight  of  hostile  blood, 
His  fauchion  drew,  to  closer  fight  addressU 
And  with  new  force  his  fainting  foe  op- 

press'd.  u;» 

His  father's  peril  Lausus  view'd  with 

grief; 
He  sigh'd,  he  wept,  he  ran  to  his  relief. 
And  here,  heroic  youth,  't  is  here  I  must 
To  thy  inmiortal  memory  be  just, 
And  sing  an  act  so  noble  and  so  new. 
Posterity  will  scarce  believe  't  is  true. 
Pain'd  with  his  wound,  and  useless  for  tbe 

fight, 
The  father  sought  to  save  himself  by  flight: 
Incumber'd,   slow  he   dragg'd   the  spear 

along. 
Which  pierc'd  his  thigh,  and  in  his  buckler 

hung.  1x30 

The  pious  youth,  resolv'd  on  death,  below 
The  lifted  sword  springs  forth  to  &ce 

the  foe; 
Protects  his  parent,  and  prevents  the 

blow. 
Shouts  of  applause  ran  ringing  thio'  the 

field, 
To  see  the  son  the  vanquished  father  shield. 
All,  fir'd  with  gen'rous  indignation^  striTe, 
And  with  a  storm  of  darts  to  distance  drire 
The  Trojan  chief,  who,  held  at  bay  from 

far, 
On  his  Vulcanian  orb  sustain'd  the  war. 
As,  when  thick  hail  comes  rattling  in  the 

wind,  1140 

The  plowman,  passenger,  and  lab'ring  hind 
For  shelter  to  Uie  neighb'ring  covert  fly, 
Or  hous'd,  or  safe  in  hollow  caverns  lie; 
But,  that  o'erblown,  when  heav'n  above  'em 

smiles. 
Return  to  travel,  and  renew  their  toils: 
^neas  thus,  o'erwhelm'd  on  ev'ry  side,   ] 
The  storm  of  darts,  undaunted,  did  abide;  I 
And  thus  to  Lausus  loud  with  friendly  > 

threat'ning  cried:  j 

**  Why  wilt  thou  rush  to  certain  death,  and 

rage 
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In  rash  attempts,  beyond  thy  tender  age,  x  150 

Betray'd  by  pions  love  ?  "   Nop,  thus  for- 
borne, 

The  youth  desists,  but  with  insulting  scorn 

Provokes  the  lingering  prince,  whose  pa- 
tience, tir'd. 

Gave  pUice;  and  all  his  breast  with  fury 
fir'd. 

For  now  the  Fates  prepared  their  sharpened 
shears; 

And  lifted  his^h  the  flaming  sword  appears. 

Which,  full  descending  with  a  frightful  ^ 
sway. 

Thro'  shield  and  corslet  forc'd  th'  impet- 
uous way. 

And  buried  deep  in  his  fair  bosom  Uy. 

The    purple  streams  thro'  the  thin  armor 
strove,  1 160 

And  drench'd  th'  imbroider'd  coat  his  mo- 
ther wove; 

And  life  at  length  forsook  his   heaving 
heart. 

Loth  from  so  sweet  a  mansion  to  depart. 
But  when,  with  blood  and  paleness  all 
o'erspread. 

The  pious  prince   beheld  young    Lausus 
dead. 

He  gpriev'd;  he  wept;  the  sight  an  image 
brought 

Of  his  own  filial  love,  a  sadly  pleasing 
thought: 

Then  stretch'd   his  hand  to  hold  him  up, 
and  said: 

**  Poor  hapless  youth !  what  praises  can  be 
paid  « 

To   love  so  great,  to  such  transcendent 
store  1 170 

Of  early  worth,  and  sure  presi^  of  more  ? 

Accept  whate'er  ^neas  can  afford; 

Untouch'd  thy  arms,  untaken  be  thy  sword; 

And  all  that  pleas'd  thee  living,  still  remain 

Inviolate,  ana  sacred  to  the  slain. 

Thy  body  on  thy  parents  I  bestow,  ^ 

To  rest  thy  soul,  at  least,  if  shadows  I 
know,  I 

Or  have  a  sense  of  human  things  below,  j 

There  to  thy  fellow  ghosts  with  glory  tell: 

*  'T  was  by  the  great  iEneas'  hand  I  fell.' " 

With  this,  his  distant  friends  he  beckons 
near,  1181 

Provokes  their  duty,  and  prevents  their 
fear: 

Himself  assists  to  lift  him  from  the  ground. 

With  clotted  locks,  and  blood  that  well'd 
from  out  the  wound. 


Meantime,   his  father,  now  no  father, 

stood. 
And  wash'd  his  wounds  by  Tiber's  yellow 

flood: 
Oppress'd  with  anguish,  panting,  and  o'er- 

spent. 
His  fainting  limbs  against  an  oak  he  leant. 
A  bough  his  brazen  helmet  did  sustain; 
His    heavier  arms   lay  scattered   on    the 

plain:  1x90 

A  chosen  train  of  youth  around  him  stand; 
His  drooping  head  was  rested  on  his  hand: 
His  grisly  beard  his  pensive  bosom  sought; 
And  all  on  Lausus  ran  his  restless  thought. 
Careful,  concem'd  his  danger  to  prevent. 
He  much  enquir'd,  and  many  a  message 

sent 
To  warn  him  from  the  field  —  alas  !  in  vain  ! 
Behold,  his  mournful  followers  bear  him 

slain! 
O'er  his  broad  shield  still  gush'd  the  yawn- 
ing wound. 
And    drew    a    bloody    trail    along    the 

ground.  i2o» 

Far  off  he  heard  their  cries,  far  off  divin'd 
The  dire  event,  with  a  foreboding  mind. 
With  dust  he  sprinkled  first  his  hoary 

head; 
Then  both  his  lifted  hands  to  heav'n  he 

spread; 
Last,  the  dear  corpse  embracing,  thus  he 

said: 
**  What  joys,  alas !  could  this  frail  being 

give. 
That  I  have  been  so  covetous  to  live  ? 
To  see  my  son,  and  such  a  son,  resign 
His  life,  a  ransom  for  preservinf^  mme  I 
And  am  I  then  preserv'd,  and  art  thou 

lost?  xaio 

How  much  too  dear  has  that  redemption 

cost! 
'T  is  now  my  bitter  banishment  I  feel: 
This  is  a  wound  too  deep  for  time  to  heal. 
My  guilt  thy  growing  virtues  did  defame; 
My    blackness    blotted    thy    unblemish'd 

name. 
Chas'd  from  a  throne,  abandon'd,  and  ezird 
For  foul  misdeeds,  were  punishments  too 

mild: 
I  ow'd  my  people  these,  and,  from  their 

hate. 
With  less  resentment  could  have  borne  my 

fate. 
And  yet  I  live,  and  yet  sustain  the  sight  1220 
Of  hated  men,  and  of  more  hated  light: 
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But  will  not  long."     With  that  he  rais'd 

from  ground 
His  fainting  limbs,  that  stagger'd  with  his 

wound; 
Yet,  with  a  mind  resolv'd,  and  unappall'd 
With  pains  or  perils,  for  his  courser  called; 
Well-mouth'd,  well-manag'd,  whom  him-  ^ 

self  did  dress 
With  daily  care,  and  mounted  with  suc- 
cess; 
His  aid  in  arms,  his  ornament  in  peace.  ^ 

Soothing  his  courage  with  a  genUe  stroke. 
The   steed    seem'd   sensible,   while     thus 

he  spoke:  1230 

**0  Rhoebus,  we  haye  liv'd  too  long  for 

me  — 
If  life  and  long  were  terms  that, could 

agree  ! 
This  day  thou  either  shalt  bring  back  the 

head 
And  bloody  trophies  of  the  Trojan  dead; 
This  day  thou  either  shalt  reyenge  my  woe, 
For  murther'd  Lausus,  on  his  cruel  foe; 
Or,  if  inexorable  fate  deny 
Our  conquest,  with  thy  conquer'd  master 

die: 
For,  after  such  a  lord,  I  rest  secure. 
Thou  wilt  no  foreign  reins,  or  Trojan  load 

endure."  1240 

He  said;  and  straight  th'  officious  courser 

kneels. 
To  take  his  wonted  weight.     His  hands  he 

fills 
With  pointed  javlius;  on  his  head  he  lac'd 
His   glitt'ring    helm,   which  terribly   was 

graced 


With  waTing  horsehair,  nodding  from  afar; 
irr'd  his  thund'ring  steed  amidst 
the  war. 


Then  spurrV 


Love,  anguish,  wrath,  and  grief,  to  madness 
wrought, 

Despair,  and  secret  shame,  and  conscious 
thought 

Of  inborn  worth,  his  lab'ring  soul  oppress'd, 

Roll'd  in  his  eyes,  and  rag'd  within  his 
breast.  1250 

Then  loud  he  called  ^neas  thrice  by  name: 

The  loud  repeated  voice  to  glad  iEneas 
came. 

^' Great  Jove,"  he  said,  <<and  the  far- 
shooting  god, 

Inspire  thy  mind  to  make  thy  challenge 


He  spoke  no  more;  but  hasten'd,  void  of 
fear, 


spear. 
To  whom  Mezentius  thus: 


And  threaten'd  with  his  long  protended 

Thy  vaunts 
are  vain. 
My  Lausus  lies  extended  on  the  plain: 
He  's  lost  t  thy  conquest  is  already  won; 
The  wretched   sire  is   murther'd    in   the 

son.  late 

Nor  fate  I  fear,  but  all  the  gods  defy.     ] 

Forbear  thy  threats:  my  business  is  to  1^ 
die;  j 

But  first  receive  this  parting  legacy."      j 

He  said;  and  straight  a  whirling  dart  be 
sent; 

Another  after,  and  another  went. 

Round  in  a  spacious  ring  he  rides  the1 
field, 

And  vainlv  plies  th'  impenetrable  shield. 

Thrice  rode  he  round;  and  thrice  JBneas 
wheePd,  J 

Tum*d  as  he  tum'd:   the  golden  orb  with- 
stood 

The  strokes,  and  bore  about  an  iron  wood. 

Impatient  of  delay,  and  wearv  grown,    1171 

Still  to  defend,  and  to  defend  idone. 

To  wrench  the  darts  which  in  his  buckler 
light, 

Urg*d  and  o'er-labor'd  in  unequal  fight; 

At  length  resolv'd,  he  throws  with  all  his 
force 

Full  at  the  temples  of  the  warrior  horse. 

Just  where  the  stroke  was  aim'd,  th'  uner- 
ring spear 

Made  way,  and  stood  transfix'd  thro'  either 
ear.  , 

Seiz'd  with  unwonted  pain,  surpris'd  with 
fright, 

The  wounded  steed  curvets,  and,  rais'd  up- 
right, is8o 

Lights  on  his  feet  before;  his  hoofs  behind 

Spring  up  in  air  aloft,  and  lash  the  wind. 

Down  comes  the  rider  headlong  from  his 
height: 

His  horse  came  after  with  unwieldy  weight. 

And,  floimd'ring  forward,  pitching  on  his 
head. 

His  lord's  incumber'd  shoulder  overlaid. 
From  either  host,  the  mingled  shouts  and 
cries 

Of  Trojans  and  Rutulians  rend  the  skies. 

MneaSf  hast'ning,  wav'd  his  fatal  sword 

High  o'er  his  head,  with  this  reproachful 
word:  1:90 

"Now;    where  are  now  thy  vaunts,  the 
fierce  disdain 
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Of  proud  MezentinSy  and  the  lofty  stnun  ?  " 
Struggling,  and  wildly  staring  on  the 

skies. 
With  scarce  recoirer'd  sight  he  thus  replies: 
**  Why  these  insultii^  words,  this  waste  of 

breath, 
To  souls  undaunted,  and  secure  of  death  ? 
T  is  no  dishonor  for  the  braye  to  die, 
Nor  came  I  here  with  hope  of  victory; 
Nor  ask  I  life,  nor  fought  with  that  design: 
As  I  had  us'd  my  fortune,  use  thou  thine. 
My  dying  son  contracted  no  such  band;  ijoi 
The  gift  is  hateful  from  his  murd'rer's 

hand. 
For  this,  this  only  fayor  let  me  sue, 
If  pity  can  to  conquer'd  foes  be  due: 
Refuse  it  not;  but  let  my  body  haye 
The  last  retreat  of  humankind,  a  graye. 
Too  weU  I  know  th'  insulting  people's  hate; 
Protect  me  from  their  yengeance  after  fate : 
This  refuge  for  my  poor  remains  provide,  ^ 
And  lay  my  much-loyM  Lausus  by  my 

side.  zjxo 

He  said,  and  to  the  sword  his  throat  ap- 
plied. 
The  enmson    stream  distain'd    his   arms 

around. 
And  the  disdainful  soul  came  rushing  thro' 

the  wound. 


THE  ELEVENTH  BOOK  OF  THE 
iENEIS 

THE  ARGUMENT 

JBuBsm  erects  a  trophy  of  the  spoils  of  Mezen- 
tins,  grants  a  truce  for  burying  the  dead, 
and  sends  home  the  body  of  Pallas  with 
great  solemnity.  Liatiniu  calls  a  conncU,  to 
proxKwe  offers  of  peace  to  JEnetM ;  which  00- 
easions  great  animosity  betwixt  Tnmus  and 
Dranoee.  In  the  mean  time  there  is  a  sharp 
engagement  of  the  horse ;  wherein  Camilla 
Bigni3i«is  herself ;  is  kill'd ;  and  the  Latins 
troops  are  entirely  defeated. 

ScABCB  had  the  rosy  Morning  rais'd  her 

head 
Above  the  waves,  and  left  her  wat'ry  bed; 
The  pious  chief,  whom  double  cares  attend 
For  nis  unburied  soldiers  and  his  friend. 
Yet  first  to  Heav'n  perform'd  a  victor's 

vows: 
He  bar'd  an  ancient  oak  of  all  her  boughs; 
Then  on  a  rising  ground  the  trunk  he  phic'd. 


Which  with  the  spoils  of  his  dead  foe  he 

grac'd. 
The  coat  of  arms  by  proud  Mezentius  worn. 
Now  on  a  naked  snag  in  triumph  borne,  10 
Was  hung  on  high,  and  glitter'd  from  a&r, 
A  trophjr  sacred  to  the  God  of  War. 
Above  lus  arms,  fix'd  on  the  leafless  wood, 
Appear'd  his  plumy  crest,  besmear'd  with 

blood: 
His  brazen  buckler  on  the  left  was  seen; 
Truncheons  of  shiver'd  lances  hung  be- 
tween; 
And  on  the  right  was  plac'd  his  corslet, 

bor'd; 
And  to  the  neck  was  tied  his  unavailing 
sword. 
A  crowd  of  chiefs  inclose  the  godlike 
man. 
Who  thus,  conspicuous  in  the  midst,  began: 
"Our  toils,  my  friends,  are  crown'd  with 
sure  success;  2c 

The  greater  part  perform'd,  achieve  the 

less. 
Now  follow  cheerful  to  the  trembling  town; 
Press  but  an  entrance,  and  presume  it  won. 
Fear  is  no  more,  for  fierce  Mezentius  lies, 
As  the  first  fruits  of  war,  a  sacrifice. 
Tumus  shall  fall  extended  on  the  plain. 
And,  in  this  omen,  is  already  slain. 
Prepar'd  in  arms,  pursue  your  happy  chance ; 
That  none  unwam'd  may  plead  his  igno- 
rance, 30 
And  I,  at  Heav'n's  appointed  hour,  may  find 
Tour  warlike  ensigns  waving  in  the  wind. 
Meantime  the  rites  and  fun'ral  pomps  pre- 
pare, 
Due  to  your  dead  companions  of  the  war: 
The  last  respect  the  living  can  bestow. 
To  shield  their  shadows  &om  contempt  be- 
low. 
That  conquer'd  earth  be  theirs,  for  which 

they  fought. 
And  which  for  us  with  their  own  blood  they 

bought; 
But  first  the  corpse  of  our  unhappy  friend 
To  the  sad  city  of  Evander  send,  40 

Who,  not  inglorious,  in  his  age's  bloom. 
Was  hurried  hence  by  too  severe  a  doom." 
Thus,  weeping  whUe  he  spoke,  he  took 
his  way, 
Where,  new  m  death,  lamented  Pallas  lay. 
AccBtes  watch'd  the  corpse;  whose  youth 

deserv'd 
The  father's  trust;  and  now  the  son  he 
serv'd 
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With  equal  faith,  bnt  less  auspicious  care. 
Th'  attendants  of  the  slain  his  sorrow  share. 
A  troop  of  Trojans  mix'd  with  these  appear. 
And    mourning   matrons  with   disheyel'd 

hair.  50 

Soon  as  the  prince  appears,  they  raise  a 

cry; 
All  beat  their  breasts,  and  echoes  rend  the 

sky. 
They  rear  his  drooping  forehead  from  the 

ground; 
But,  when  iEneas  yiew'd  the  grisly  wound 
Which  Pallas  in  his  manly  bosom  bore. 
And  the  fair  flesh  distain'd  with  purple 

First,  melting  mto  tears,  the  pious  man 
Deplor'd  so  sad  a  sight,  then  tnus  began: 
**  Unhappy  youth  !  when  Fortune  gave  the 

rest 
Of  my  full  wishes,  she  ref us'd  the  best !  60 
She  came;  but  brought  not  thee  along,  to 

bless 
My  longinff  eyes,  and  share  in  my  success: 
She  grudg^  thy  safe  return,  the  triumphs 

due 
To  prosperous  yalor,  in  the  public  view. 
Not  thus  I  promis'd,  when  thy  father  lent 
Thy  needless  succor  with  a  sad  consent; 
£mbrac'd  me,  parting  for  th'  Etrurian  land, 
And  sent  me  to  possess  a  large  command. 
He  wam'd,  and  from  his  own  experience 

told. 
Our  foes  were  warlike,  disciplined,  and 

bold.  70 

And  now  perhaps,  in  hopes  of  thy  return. 
Rich  odors  on  his  loaded  altars  bum. 
While  we,  with  vain  officious  pomp,  pre- 
pare 
To  sena  him  back  his  portion  of  the  war, 
A  bloody  breathless  body,  which  can  owe 
No  farther  debt,  but  to  the  pow'rs  below. 
The  wretched  father,  ere  his  race  is  run. 
Shall  view  the  fun'ial  honors  of  his  son. 
These  are  my  triumphs  of  the  Latian  war. 
Fruits  of  my  plighted  faith  and  boasted 

care!  80 

And  yet,  unhappy  sire,  thou  shalt  not  see 
A  son  whose  death  disgraced  his  ancestry; 
Thou  shalt  not  blush,  old  man,  however 

griev'd: 
Thy  Pallas  no  dishonest  wound  receiv'd. 
He  died  no  death  to  make  thee  wish,  too 

late. 
Thou  hadst  not  liv'd  to  see  his  shameful 

fate: 


But  what  a  champion  has  th'  Ausoniu 

coast. 
And  what  a  friend  hast  thou,  Aseuiiiu, 

lost  I" 
Thus  having  moum'd,  he  gave  the  woid 

around. 
To  raise  the  breathless  body   from  the 

ground;  90 

And  chose  a  thousand  horse,  the  flower  of 

all 
His  warlike  troops,  to  wait  the  funeral, 
To  bear  him  back  and  share  Evander'i 

grief: 
A  well-becoming,  but  a  weak  relief. 
Of  oaken  twigs  thev  twist  an  easy  bier, 
Then  on  their  shoulders  the  sad  burden  rev. 
The  body  on  this  rural  hearse  is  borne: 
Strew'd  leaves  and  funeral  greens  the  bier 

adorn. 
All  pale  he  lies,  and  looks  a  lovely  flow'r, 
New  cropp'd  by  virgin  hands,  to  dress  the 

bow'r:  m 

Unfaded  yet,  but  yet  unfed  below, 
No  more  to  mother  earth  or  the  greee 

stem  shall  owe. 
Then  two  fair  vests,  of  wondrous  work 

and  cost, 
Of  purple  woven,  and  with  gold  emboss'd, 
For  ornament  the  Trojan  hero  brought, 
Which    with    her    lumds    Sidonian  Dido 

wrought. 
One  vest  array 'd  the  corpse;  and  one  they 

spread 
O'er  his  clos'd  eyes,  and  wrapp'd  arouMi 

his  head. 
That,  when  the  yellow  hair  in  flame  sbonU 

fall. 
The  catching  fire  might  bum  the  golden 

caul.  It* 

Besides,  the  spoils  of  foes  in  battle  slain, 
When  he  descended  on  the  Latian  plain; 
Arms,  trappings,  horses,  by  the  hearse  are 

led 
In  long  array  —  th'  achievements  of  tbe 

dead. 
Then,  pinion'd  with  their  hands  behind,  ap- 
pear 
Th'  unhappy  captives,   inarching  in  the 

rear, 
Appointed  off 'rings  in  the  victor's  name. 
To  sprinkle  with  their  blood  the  fnn'ral 

flame. 
Inferior  trophies  by  the  chiefs  are  borne; 
Gauntlets  and  helms  their  loaded  bandfl 

adorn;  '*° 
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And  fair  losoriptions  fiz'd,  and  titles  read 
Of  Latian  leaders  conquer'd  by  the  dead. 

AocBtes  on  his  pupil's  corpse  attends, 
With  feeble  steps,  supported  by  his  friends. 
Pausing  at  eir'ry  pace,  in  sorrow  drown'd, 
Betwixt  their  arms    he  sinks    upon    the 

ground; 
Where  grov^g  while  he  lies  in  deep  de- 
spair, 
He  beats  his  breast,  and  rends  his  hoary 

hair. 
The  champion's  chariot  next  is  seen  to 

roll, 
Besmear'd  with  hostile  blood,  and  honorably 

foul.  130 

To  close  the  pomp,  iBthon,  the  steed  of 

state. 
Is  led,  the  fun'rals  of  his  lord  to  wait. 
Stripp'd  of  his  trappings,  with  a  sullen 

Dace 
He  walks;  and  the  big  tears  run  rolling 

down  his  face. 
The  bmce  of  Pallas,  and  the  erimson  crest. 
Are  borne  behind:  the  victor  seiz'd  the 

rest. 
The  march  begins:  the  trumpets  hoarsely 

sound; 
The  pikes  and  lances  trail  along  the  ground. 
Thus  while  the  Trojan  and  Arcadian  horse 
To  PaUantean  tow'rs  direct  their  course,   140 
In  long  procession  rank'd,  the  pious  chief 
Stopp'd  in  the  rear,  and  gave  a  vent  to 

grief: 
*<The  public  care,'' he  said,  <<  which  war 

attends. 
Diverts  our  present  woes,  at  least  suspends. 
Peace  with  the  manes  of   great   Pallas 

dweU! 
Hail,  holy  relics  !  and  a  last  farewell !  " 
He  said  no  more,  but,  inly  tho'  he  moum'd, 
Bettrain'd  his  tears,  and  to  the  camp  re- 
turned. 
Now  suppliants,  from  Laurentum  sent, 

demand 
A  truce,  with    olive    branches    in   their 

hand;  150 

Obtest  his  clemency,  and  from  the  plain 
Beg  leave  to  draw  the  bodies  of  their 

slain. 
They  plead,  that  none  those  common  rites 

deny 
To  conquered  foes  that  in  fair  battle  die. 
All  cause  of  hate  was  ended  in  their  death; 
Kor  could  he  war  with   bodies  void  of 

breath. 


A  king,  they  hop'd,  would  hear  a  king's  re- 
quest, 
Whose  son  he  once  was  call'd,  and  once  his 
guest. 
Their  suit,  which  was  too  just  to  be  de- 
nied. 
The  hero  grants,  and  farther  thus  replied: 
"  O  Latian  princes,  how  severe  a  fate      161 
In  causeless  quarrels    has  involv'd  your 

state, 
And  arm'd  against  an  imoffending  man, 
Who  sought  your  friendship  ere  the  war 

began  1 
You  beg  a  truce,  which  I  would  gladly 

Not  only  for  the  slun,  but  those  who  live. 

I  came  not  hether  but  by  Heav'n's  com- 
mand. 

And  sent  by  fate  to  share  the  Latian  land. 

Nor  wage  I  wars  unjust:  your  king  denied 

My  pro%er'd  friendship,  and  my  promis'd 
bride;  170 

Left  me  for  Tumus.  Turnus  then  should 
try 

His  cause  in  arms,  to  conauer  or  to  die. 

My  right  and  his  are  in  dispute:  the  slain 

Fell  without  fault,  our  quarrel  to  maintain. 

In  equal  arms  let  us  alone  contend; 

And  let  him  vanquish,  whom  his  fates  be- 
friend. 

This  is  the  way  (so  tell  him)  to  possess 

The  royal  virgin,  and  restore  the  peace. 

Bear  tlds  my  message  back,  with  ample 
leave. 

That  your  slain  friends  may  fun'ral  rites 
receive."  zSo 

Thus  having  said  —  th'  embassadors, 
unaz'd. 

Stood  mute  a  while,  and  on  each  other 
gaz'd. 

Drances,  their  chief,  who  harbor'd  in  his 
breast 

Long  hate  to  Tumus,  as  his  foe  profess'd. 

Broke  silence  first,  and  to   the   godlike 


With  graceful  action  bowing,  thus  began: 
<<  Auspicious    prince,  in    arms    a    mighty 

name. 
But  yet  whose  actions  far  transcend  your 

fame^ 
Would  I  your  justice  or  your  force  eroress. 
Thought  can  but  equal;  and  all  words  are 

less.  190 

Tour  answer  we  shall  thankfully  relate. 
And  favors  granted  to  the  Latian  state. 
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If  wish'd  succesB  our  labor  shall  attend. 

Think  peace  concluded,  and  the  king  your 
firiend: 

Let  TumuB  leave  the  realm  to  your  com- 
mand. 

And  seek  alliance  in  some  other  land: 

Build  you  the  city  which  your  fates  assign; 

We  shall  be  proud  in  the  great  work  to 
join." 
Thus  Drances;  and  his  words  so   well 
persuade 

The  rest  impower'd,  that  soon  a  truce  is 
made.  200 

Twelve  days  the  term  allow'd :  and,  during 
those, 

Latians  and  Trojans,  now  no  longer  foes, 

Mix'd  in  the  woods,  for  fun'ral  piles  pre- 
pare 

To  fell  the  timber,  and  forget  the  war. 

Loud  axes  thro'  the  groaning  groves  re- 
sound; 

Oak,  mountain  ash,  and  poplar  spread  the 
epround; 

Firs  fall  from  high;  and  some  the  trunks 
receive 

In  loaden  wains;  with  wedges  some  they 
cleave. 
And  now  the  fatal  news  by  Fame  is  blown 

Thro'  the  short  circuit  of  th'   Arcadian 

town,  axo 

Of  Pallas  slain — by  Fame,  which  just  be- 
fore 
His  triumphs  on  distended  pinions  bore. 
Rushing  from  out  the  gate,  the   people 

stand, 
Each  ¥nth  a  fun'ral  flambeau  in  his  hand. 
Wildly  they  stare,  distracted  with  amaze : 
The  fields  are  lighten'd  with  a  fiery  blaze, 
That  cast  a  sullen  splendor  on  their  friends, 
The  inarching  troop  which  their  dead  prince 

attencU. 
Both  parties  meet:  they  raise  a  doleful 

cry; 
The  matrons  from  the  walls  with  shrieks 

reply,  aao 

And   their   mix'd   mourning  rends    the 

vaulted  skv. 
The  town  is  fill  d  with  tumult  and  with 

tears, 
Till  the  loud  chunors  reach  Evander's  ears: 
Forgetful  of  his  state,  he  runs  along, 
Wi&  a  disorder'd  pace,  and  cleaves  the 

throng; 
Falls  on  the  corpse;  and  groaning  there  he 

lies. 


With  silent  grief,  that  speaks  but  at  bis 

eyes. 
Short  sighs  and  sobs  succeed;  till  sonot 

breaks 
A  passage,  and  at  once  he  weeps  and  ^peab: 
"  O  Pallas  1  thou  hast  f  ail'd  thy  plighted 

word,  IJ3 

To  fight  with  caution,  not  to  tempt  tbe 

sword  ! 
I  wam'd  thee,  but  in  vain;  for  well  I  koev 
What  perils  youthful  ardor  would  pursue, 
That  boiling  blood  would  carry  thee  too 

far. 
Young  as  thou  wert  in  dangers,  raw  to  var ! 
O  curst  essay  of  arms,  disastrous  doom, 
Prelude  of  bloody  fields,  and  fights  to  eome ! 
Hard  elements  of  unauspicious  war, 
Vain  vows  to  Heav'n,  and  unavailing  care ! 
Thrice  happy   thou,  dear  partner  of  mj 

bed,  M» 

Whose  holy  soul  the  stroke  of  Fortune  fled, 
Pnescious  of  ills,  and  leaving  me  behind, 
To  drink  the  dregs  of  life  by  fate  assign'd! 
Beyond  the  goal  of  nature  1  have  gone: 
My  Pallas  late  set  out,  but  reach'd  too  sool 
If,  for  my  league  against  th'  Ausonian  state, 
Amidst  their  weapons  I  had  found  my  fate, 
(Deserv'd  from  them,)  then  I  had  bees  le- 

tum'd 
A    breathless    victor,    and    my  son   hid 

moum'd.  149 

Yet  will  I  not  my  Trojan  friend  upbraid, 
Nor  g^dge  th'  alliance  I  so  gladly  made. 
'T  was  not  his  fault,  my  Pallas  fell  so  yonng, 
But  mv  own  crime,  for  having  liVd  too 

long. 
Yet,  since  the  gods  had  destin'd  him  to  die, 
At  least  he  led  the  way  to  victory: 
First  for  his  friends  he  won   the  fatal  1 

shore. 
And  sent  whole  herds  of  slaughter'd  foes  ^ 

before;  I 

A  death  too  great,  too  glorious  to  deplore.  J 
Nor  will  I  add  new  honors  to  thy  gnTe, 
Content  with  those  the  Trojan  hero  gare:  260 
That  funeral  pomp  thy  Phrygian  friends 

design'd. 
In  which  the  Tuscan  chiefs  and  army  joinU 
Great  spoils  and  trophies,  gain'd  by  thee, 

they  bear: 
Then  let  thy  own  achievements  be  thy 

share. 
Even  thou,  O  Tumus,  hadst  a  trophy  stood, 
Whose  mighty  trunk  had  better  grac'd  the 

wood, 
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If  FallAS  had  arriVd,  with  eaual  length 
Of  years,  to  mateh  thy  bmk  with  equal 


But  why,  unhappy  man,  dost  thou  detain 
These  troops,  to  Tie  w  the  tears  thou  shedd'st 

in  vain  ?  370 

Gro,  friends,  this  message  to  yonr  lord  re- 

Uite: 
Tell  him,  that,  if  I  bear  my  bitter  fate, 
And,  after  PaUas'  death,  live  lingering  on, 
T  is  to  behold  his  yengeance  for  my  son. 
I  stay  for  Turnus,  whose  devoted  head 
Is  owing  to  the  living  and  the  dead. 
My  son  and  I  expect  it  from  his  hand; 
T  is  all  that  he  can  give,  or  we  demand. 
Joy  is  no  more;  but  I  would  gladly  go, 
To  greet  my  Pallas  with  such  news  below." 
llie  mom  had  now  dispelled  the  shades 

of  night,  381 

Restoring  toils,  when  she  restor'd  the  light. 
The  Trojan  king  and  Tuscan  chief  com- 
mand 
To  raise  the  piles  along  the  winding  strand 
Their  friends  convey  we  dead  to  fun'ral ' 

fires; 
Black  smold'rine  smoke  from  the  green 

wood  expires; 
The  light  of  heaVn  is  ohok'd,  and  the 

new  day  retires. 
Then  thrice  around  the  kindled  piles  they 

go 

(For  ancient  custom  had  ordain'd  it  so) ; 

Thrice  horse  and  foot  about  the  fires  are 
led;  290 

And  thrice,  with  loud  laments,  they  hail 
the  dead. 

Tears,  trickling  down  their  breasts,  bedew 
the  ground, 

And  drams  and  trumpets  mix  their  mourn- 
ful sound. 

Amid  the  blaze,  their  pious  brethren  throw 

The  spoils,  in  battle  tidcen  from  the  foe: 

Helms,  bits  emboss'd,  and  swords  of  shin- 
ing steel; 

One  casts  a  target,  one  a  chariot  wheel; 

Some  to  their  fellows  their  own  arms  re- 
store: 

The  &nchions  which  in  luckless  fight  they 
bore, 

Their  bucklers  pierc'd,  their  darts  bestow'd 
m  vain,  300 

And  ihiver'd  lances  gathered  from  the  plain. 

Whole  herds  of  offered  bulls,  about  the  fire, 

And  bristled  boars,  and  woolly  sheep  ex- 
pire. 


Around  the  piles  a  careful  troop  attends. 
To  watch  the  wasting  flames,  and  weep 

their  burning  friends; 
Lingering  along  the  shore,  till  dewy  night 
New  decks  the  face  of  heav'n  witi^  starry 
Ught. 
The  conquered  Latians,  with  like  pious 
care, 
Piles  without  number  for  their  dead  pre- 
pare. 
Part  in  the  places  where  they  fell  are  laid; 
And  part  are  to  the  neighboring  fields  con- 
vey'd.  311 
The  corps  of  kings,  and  captains  of  renown. 
Borne  oS  in  state,  are  buned  in  the  town; 
The  rest,  unhonor'd,  and  without  a  name. 
Are   oast  a  common    heap   to   feed   the 


Trojans  and  Latians  vie  with  like  desires 
To  make  the  field  of  battle  shine  with 


And  the  promiscuous  blase  to  heav'n  as- 
pires. 
Now  had  the  morning  thrice  renew'd  the 
li?bt, 

And  thnce  dispelled  the  shadows  of  the 
night,  3M 

When  those  who  round  the  wasted  fires  re- 


Perform  the  last  sad  office  to  the  slain. 
They  rake  the  yet  warm  ashes  from  below; 
These,  and  the  bones  unbnm'd,  in  earth  be- 
stow; 
These  relics  with  their  country  rites  they 

grace. 
And  raise  a  mount  of  turf  to  mark  the 

place. 
But,  m  the  palace  of  the  king,  appears 
A  scene  more  solemn,  and  a  pomp  of  tears. 
Maids,  matrons,  widows,  mix  their  common 

moans; 
Orphans  their  sires,  and  sires  lament  their 

sons.  330 

All  in  that  universal  sorrow  share, 
And  curse  the  cause  of  this  unhappy  war: 
A  broken  league,  a  bride  unjustly  sought, 
A  crown  usurp'd,  which  witn  their  blood  is 

bought ! 
These  are  the  crimes  with  which  they  load 

the  name 
Of  Turnus,  and  on  him  alone  exclaim: 
«Let  him  who  lords  it  o'er  th'  Ausoniaa 

land 
Engage  the  Trojan  hero  hand  to  hand: 
His  is  the  gain;  our  lot  is  but  to  serve; 
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'T  is  just,  the  sway  he  seeks,  he  should  de- 
serve." 340 
This  Drances  aggravates;  and  adds,  with 

spite: 
"His  foe  expects,  and  dares  him  to  the 

fight." 
Nor  Tumus  wants  a  party,  to  support 
His  cause  and  credit  in  the  Latiim  court. 
His  former  acts  secure  his  present  fame, 
And  the  queen  shades  him  with  her  mighty 

name. 
While  thus  their  factious  minds  with 

fury  bum. 
The  legates  from  th'  iEtolian  prince  re- 
turn: 
Sad  news  they  bring,  that,  after  all  the 

cost 
And  care  employed,  their  embassy  is  lost; 
That  Diomeae  refused  his  aid  in  war,      jsx 
Unmov'd  with  presents,  and  as  deaf  to 

pray'r. 
Some    new  alliance    must    elsewhere    be 

sought, 
Or  peace  with  Troy  on  hard  conditions 

bought. 
Latinus,  sunk  in  sorrow,  finds  too  late, 
A  foreign  son  is  pointed  out  by  fate; 
And,  till  ^neas  shall  Lavinia  wed. 
The  wrath  of  Heav'n  is  hov'ring  o'er  his 

head. 
The  gods,  he  saw,   espous'd  the  juster  * 

side, 
When  late  their  titles  in  the  field  were 

tried:  360 

Witness  the  fresh  laments,  and  fun'ral 

tears  undried. 
Thus,  full  of  anxious  thought,  he  summons 

all 
The  Latian  senate  to  the  council  hall. 
The   princes   come,  commanded    by  their 

head. 
And  crowd  the  paths  that  to  the  palace 

lead. 
Supreme  in  pow'r,  and  reverenc'd  for  his 

years, 
He  takes  the  throne,  and  in  the  midst  ap- 
pears. 
Majestically  sad,  he  sits  in  state, 
And  bids  his  envoys  their  success  relate. 
When  Venulus   began,  the   murmuring 

sound  370 

Was  hush'd,  and    sacred  silence   reign'd 

around. 
"  We  have,"  said  he, "  perform'd  your  high 

command, 


land: 
onder 


And  pass'd  with  peril  a  long  tract  of  1 
We  reaoh'd  the  place  desirxl;  with  w< 

fiU'd, 

The  Grecian  tents  and  rising  tow'rs  beheU. 
Great  Diomede  has  compass'd  round  wxtk 

walls 
The  city,  which  Argyripa  he  calls, 
From  his  own  Argos  nam'd.    We  touch'd, 

with  joy. 
The  royal  hand  that  raz'd  unhappy  Troy. 
When  introduc'd,  our    presents  first  we 

bring,  }&, 

Then  crave  an  instant  audience  from  the 

king. 
His  leave  obtained,  our  native  soil  we  name, 
And  tell  th'  important  cause  for  which  we 

came. 
Attentively  he  heard  us,  while  we  spoke; 
Then,  wiUi  soft  accents,  and  a  pleasing 

look. 
Made  this  return:  *  Ausonian  race,  of  old 
Renown'd  for  peace,  and  for  an  age  of  gold. 
What  madness  has  your  alter'd  minds  pos- 
sessed, 
To  change  for  war  hereditary  rest. 
Solicit    arms    unknown,  and    tempt    the 

sword,  3go 

A  needless  ill  your  ancestors  abhorr'd  ? 
We  —  for  myself  I  speak,  and  all  the  name 
Of  Grecians,  who  to   Tro3r's  destractioB 

came. 
Omitting  those  who  were  in  battle  slain, 
Or  borne  by  rolling  Simolis  to  the  main — 
Not  one  but  suffer^  and  too  dearly  bought 
The    prize    of    honor  which  in  arms  he 

sought; 
Some  doom'd  to  death,  and  some  in  exile 

driv'n. 
Outcasts,  abandoned  by  the  care  of  Heav'n; 
So  worn,  so  wretched,  so  despis'd  a  crew,  400 
As  ev'n  old  Priam  might  with  pity  view. 
Witness  the  vessels  by  Minerva  toes'd 
In  storms;  the  vengeful  Capharean  coast; 
Th'  Eubcsan  rocks  !  the  prince,  whose  bro- 
ther led 
Our  armies  to  revenge  his  injur'd  bed, 
In  Egypt  lost  t    Ulysses  with  his  men 
Have  seen  Charybdis  and  the  Cyclops'  den. 
Why  should  I  name  Idomeneus,  in  vain  1 
Restor'd  to  scepters,  and  expell'd  again  ?  > 
Or  young  Achilles,  by  his  rival  slain  ?  410  J 
Ev'n  he,  the  King  of  Men,  the  foremost 

name 
Of  all  the  Greeks,  and  most  renown'd  by 
fame. 
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The  proud  revenger  of  another's  wife, 
ITet  by  his  own  tMult'ress  lost  his  life; 
Fell  at  his  threshold ;  and  the  spoils  of  Troy 
The  foul  polluters  of  his  bed  enjoy. 
The  gods  have  envied  me  the  sweets  of  life. 
My  much  loVd  country,  and  my  more  lov'd 

wife: 
Banish'd  from  both,  I  mourn;  while  in  the 

sky, 
Transform'd  to  birds,  my  lost  oompanions 

fly:  4»o 

HoVring  about  the  coasts,  they  make  their 

moan, 
And  cuff  the  cliffs  with  pinions  not  their 

own. 
What  squalid  specters,  in  the  dead  of  night, 
Break  my  short  sleep,  and  skim  before  my 

sight  I 
X  might  have  promis'd  to  myself  those 

harms. 
Mad  as  I  was,  when  I,  with  mortal  arms. 
Presumed  against  immortal  pow'rs  to  move, 
And  violate  with   wounds  the  Queen  of 

Love. 
Such  arms  this  hand  shall  never  more  em- 
ploy; 
No  hate  remains  with  me  to  ruin'd  Troy.  430 
I  war  not  with  its  dust;  nor  am  I  ghA 
To  think  of  past  events,  or  good  or  bad. 
Your  presents  I  return:  whatever  you  bring 
To  buy  my  friendship,  send  the  Trojan  king. 
We  met  in  fight;  I  know  him,  to  my  cost: 
With  what  a  whirling  force  his  lance  he 

toss'd! 
Heav'ns  I  what  a  spring  was  in  his  arm,  to 

throw! 
How  high  he  held  his  shield,  and  rose  at 

ev'ry  blow  I 
Had  Ttoj  produo'd  two  more  his  match  in 

might. 
They  would  have  chang'd  the  fortune  of  the 

fight:  440 

Th'  invasion  of  the  Greeks  had  been  re- 
turned, 
Our  empire  wasted,  and  our  cities  bum'd. 
The  long  defense  the  Trojan  people  made, 
The  war  protracted,  and  the  siege  delay'd, 
Were  due  to  Hector's  and  this  hero's  hand: 
Both  brave  alike,  and  equal  in  command; 
^neas,  not  inferior  in  the  field, 
Li  uioos  reverence  to  the  gods  ezcell'd. 
Make  peace,  ye  Latians,  and  avoid  with  care 
Th'  impending  dangers  of  a  fatal  war.'   450 
He  said  no  more ;  but,  with  this  cold  excuse, 
Refus'd  th'  alliance,  and  advis'd  a  truce." 


Thus  Venulus  concluded  his  report. 
A  jarring  murmur  fill'd  the  factious  court: 
As,  when  a  torrent  rolls  with  rapid  force. 
And  dashes  o'er  the  stones  that  stop  the 

course, 
The  flood,  constrain'd  within  a  scanty  space. 
Roars  horrible  along  th'  uneasy  race; 
White  foam    in   gath'ring    eddies    floats 

around; 
The  rocky  shores  rebellow  to  the  sound.  460 
The  murmur  ceas'd:  then  from  his  lofty 

throne 
The  king  invoked  the  gods,  and  thus  begun: 
^*  I  wish,  ye  Latins,  what  we  now  debate 
Had  been  resolv'd  before  it  was  too  late. 
Much  better  had  it  been  for  you  and  me, 
Unforc'd  by  this  our  last  necessity, 
To  have  been  earlier  wise,  than  now  to 

caU 
A  council,  when  the  foe  surrounds  the  waU. 
O  citizens,  we  wage  unequal  war, 
With  men  not  only  Heav'n's  peculiar  care. 
But  Heav'n's  own  race;  unconquer'd  in  the 

field,  471 

Or,  conquer'd,  yet  unknowing  how  to  vield. 
What  hopes  you  had  in  Diomede,  lay  down: 
Our  hopes  must  center  on  ourselves  alone. 
Yet  those  how  feeble,  and,  indeed,  how  vain. 
You  see  too  well;  nor  need  my  words  ex- 
plain. 
Vanquish'd  without  resource;  laid  flat  by 

fate; 
Factions  within,  a  foe  without  the  gate  ! 
Not  but  I  grant  that  all  performed  their 

parts 
With  manly  force,  and  with  undaunted 

hearts:  480 

With  our  united  strength  the  war  we  wag'd; 

"d. 
pro- 
pose. 
To  save  our  friends,  and  satisfy  our  foes. 
A  tract  of  land  the  Latins  have  possessed 
Along  the  Tiber,  stretching  to  the  west. 
Which  now  Rutulians  and  Auruncans  tUl, 
And  their  mix'd  cattle  graze  the  fruitful 

hill. 
Those  mountains  fill'd  with  firs,  that  lower 

land,  489 

If  you  consent,  the  Trojan  shall  command, 
Call'd  into  part  of  what  is  ours;  and  there. 
On   terms   agreed,  the   common  country 

share. 
There  let  'em  build  and  settle,  if  they 

please; 


With  equal  numbers,  equal  arms,  engag'i 
You  see  th'  event.  —  Now  hear  what  I  pr< 
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UnleBS  they  choose  ouce  more  to  cross  the 

seas. 
In  search  of  seats  remote  from  Italy, 
And  from  unwelcome  inmates  set  ns  free. 
Then  twice  ten  galleys  let  ns  build  with 

speedy 
Or  twice  as  many  more,  if  more  they  need. 
Materials  are  at  hand;  a  well-grown  wood 
Runs  equal  with  the  margin  of  the  flood: 
Let  them  the  number  ana  the  form  assign; 
The  care  and  cost  of  all  the  stores  be  mine. 
To  treat  the  peace,  a  hundred  senators  503 
Shall  be  commission'd  hence  with  ample 

pow'rSy 
With  olive  crown'd:  the  presents  they^ 

shall  bear, 
A  purple  robe,  a  royal  iVry  chair. 
And  fdl  the  marks  of  sway  that  Latian 

monarchs  wear. 
And  sums  of  gold.     Among  yourseWes  de- 
bate 
This  great  affair,  and  MsaTe    the  sinking 

state." 
Then  Drances  took  the  word,  who  grudg*d, 

long  since,  510 

The  rising  glories  of  the  Daunian  prince. 
Factious  and  rich,  bold  at  the  council  ~ 

board, 
But  cautious  in  the  field,  he  shunn'd  the 

sword; 

A  dose  caballer,  and  tongue-YaUant  lord. . 
Noble  his  mother  was,  and  near  the  throne; 
But^  what  his  father's  parentage,  unknown. 
He  rose,  and  took  th    advantage  of  the 

tunes. 
To  load  young  Tumus  with  invidious  crimes. 
*'Suoh  truths,  O  king,"  said  he,  ''your 

words  contain,  519 

As  strike  the  sense,  and  all  replies  are  vain; 
Nor  are  your  loyal  subjects  now  to  seek 
What  common  needs  require,  but  fear  to 

speak. 
Let  him  give  leave  of  speech,  that  haughty 

man, 
Whose  pride  this  unauspicious  war  began; 
For  whose  ambition  (let  me  dare  to  say. 
Fear  set  apart,  tho'  death  is  in  my  way) 
The  plains  of  Latium  run  with  blood  around; 
So  many  valiant  heroes  bite  the  ground; 
Dejected  grief  in  ev'ry  face  appears; 
A  town  in  mourning,  and  a  land  in  tc^irs; 
While  he,  th'  undoubted  author  of  our 

harms,  531 

The  man  who  menaces  the  gods  with  arms, 
Tet,  after  all  his  boasts,  forsook  the  fight, 


And  sought  his  safety  in  ignoble  flight. 

Now,  best  of  kings,  since  you  propose  to 
send 

Such  bounteous  presents  to  your  Trojan 
friend; 

Add  yet  a  greater  at  our  joint  reqaest, 

One  which  he  values  more  than  all  the 
rest: 

Give  him  the  fair  Lavinia  for  his  bride;   1 

With  that  alliance  let  the  league  be  tied,  I 

And  for  the  bleeding  land  a  lasting  peace  | 
provide.  541 J 

Let  insolence  no  longer  awe  the  throne; 

But,  with  a  father's  right,  bestow  your  own. 

For  this  maligner  of  Uie  general  good. 

If  still  we  fear  his  force,  he  must  be  woo'd; 

His  haughty  godhead  we  with  pray'rs  im- 
plore. 

Tour  scepter  to  release,  and  our  just  rights 
restore. 

0  cursed  cause  of  all  our  ills,  must  we 
Wage  wars  unjust,  and  fall  in  fight,  for 

thee ! 

What  right  hast  thou  to  rule  the  LaitiaB 
state,  550 

And  send  us  out  to  meet  our  certain  faJbe  ? 

'T  is  a  destructive  war:  from  Tumus'  hand 

Our  peace  and  public  safety  we  demand. 

Let  the  fair  bride  to  the  brave  chief  re- 
main; 

If  not,  the  peace,  without  the  pledge,  is 
vain. 

Tumus,  I  know  you  think  me  not  your 
friend, 

Nor  will  I  much  with  your  belief  contend: 

1  beg  your  greatness  not  to  give  the  law 
In  overs'  realms,  but,  beaten,  to  withdraw. 
Pity  your  own,  or  pity  our  estate;  560 
Nor  twist  our  fortunes  with  your  sinking 

fate. 
Your  interest    is,  the  war  should    never 

cease; 
But  we  have  felt  enough  to  wish  the  peace: 
A  land  exhausted  to  the  last  remains. 
Depopulated  towns,  and  driven  plains. 
iTet,  if  desire  of  fame,  and  thirst  of  powV, 
A    beauteous  princess,  with  a  erown  in 

dow'r, 
So  fire  your  mind,  in  arms  assert  your 

right, 
And  meet  your  foe,  who  dares  you  to  the 

fight. 
Mankind!,  it  seems,  is  made  for  you  alone; 
We,  but  the  slaves  who  mount  you  to  the 

throne:  571 
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A  base  ignoble  crowd,  withont  a  name. 
Unwept,  unworthy  of  the  f un'ral  flame. 
By  duty  bound  to  forfeit  each  his  life, 
That  Tnmus  may  possess  a  royal  wife. 
Permit  not,  mighty  man,  so  mean  a  crew' 
Should  share  such  triumphs,  and  detain 

from  you  | 

The  post  of  honor,  your  undoubted  due.^ 
Rather  alone  your  matchless  force  employ, 
To  merit  what  alone  you  must  enjoy."    580 
These  words,  so  full  of  malice  miz'd  with 

art, 
Inflam'd  with  rage   the    youthful    hero's 

heart. 
Then,  groaning  from  the  bottom  of  his 

breast, 
He  heav'd  for  wind,  and  thus  his  wrath  ex- 
pressed: 
**  Tou,  Drances,  never  want  a  stream  of 

words, 
Then,  when  the  public  need  requires  our 

swords. 
First  in  the  council  hall  to  steer  the  state. 
And  ever  foremost  in  a  tongue-debate, 
While  our  strong  waUs  secure  us  from  the 

foe, 
Ere  vet  with  blood  our  ditches  overflow:  590 
But  let  the  potent  orator  declaim, 
And  with  the  brand  of  coward  blot  my 

name; 
Free  leave  is  giv'n  him,  when  his  fatal ' 

hand 
Has  oover'd  with  more  corps  the  sanguine 

strand, 
Aod  high  as  mine  his  tow'ring  trophies 

stand. 

If  any  doubt  remains,  who  dares  the  most. 
Let  us  decide  it  at  the  Trojans'  cost. 
And  issue  both  abreast,  where  honor  calls  — 
Foes  are   not    far    to  seek  without  the 

walls  — 
Unless  his  noisy  tongue  can  only  fight,     600 
And  feet  were  giv'n  him  but  to  speed  his 

fliffht. 
I  beaten  &om  the  field  ?    I  f orc'd  away  ? 
Who,  but  so  known  a  dastard,  dares  td 

say? 
Had  he  but  eVn  beheld  the  fi^ht,  his  eyes 
Had  witness'd  for  me  what  his  tongue  de- 
nies: 
What  heaps  of  Trojans  by  this  hand  were 

slam. 
And  how    the   bloody  Tiber  swell'd  the 


miuii. 
AU  saw,  but  he,  th'  Arcadian  troops  retire 


In  soatter'd  squadrons,  and  their  prince  ex- 
pire. 
The  giant  brothers,  in  their  camp,  have 

found,  610 

I  was   not  forc'd   with  ease  to  quit  my 

ground. 
Not  such  the  Trojans  tried  me,  when,  in- 

clos'd, 
I  singly  their  united  arms  oppos'd: 
First  forc'd  an  entrance  tlm>'  their  thick 

array; 
Then,  glutted  with  their  slaughter,  freed 

my  way. 
'Tis  a  destructive  war  ?    So  let  it  be, 
But  to  the  Phrygian  pirate,  and  to  thee  t 
Meantime  proceed  to  fill  the  people's  ears 
With  false  reports,  their  minds  with  panic 

fears: 
Extol  the   strength  of  a  twice-conquer'd 

race;  620 

Our  foes  encourage,  and  our  friends  debase. 
Believe  thy  fables,  and  the  Trojan  town 
Triumphant  stands;  the  Grecians  are  o'er- 

thrown; 
Suppliant  at  Hector's  feet  Achilles  lies. 
And  Diomede  from  fierce  iEneas  flies. 
Say  rapid  Aufidus  with  awful  dread 
Runs  backward  from  the  sea,  and  hides  hb 

head, 
When  the  great  Trojan  on  his  bank  appears; 
For  that 's  as  true  as  thy  dissembled  fears 
Of  my  revenge.  Dismiss  that  vanity:      630 
Thou,  Drances,  art  below  a  death  from  me. 
Let  that  vile  soul  in  that  vile  body  rest; 
The  lodging  is  well  worthy  of  the  guest. 

'*  Now,  royal  father,  to  the  present  state 
Of  our  affairs,  and  of  this  high  debate: 
If  in  your  arms  thus  early  you  diffide. 
And  think  your  fortune  is  already  tried; 
If  one  defeat  has  brought  us  down  so  low, 
As  never  more  in  fields  to  meet  the  foe; 
Then  I  conclude  for  peace:  'tis  time  to 

treat,  640 

And  lie  like  vassals  at  the  victor's  feet. 
But,  O  !  if  any  ancient  blood  remains, 
One  drop  of  all  our  fathers',  in  our  veins. 
That  man  would  I  prefer  before  the  rest. 
Who   dar'd  his  death  with  an   undaunted 

breast; 
Who  comely  fell,  by  no  dishonest  wound. 
To  shun  that  sight,  and,  dying,  gnaw'd  the 

ground. 
But,  if  we  still  have  fresh  recruits  in  store, 
If  our  confederates  can  afford  us  more; 
H  the  contended  field  we  bravely  fought,  650 
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And  not  a  bloodless  Tiotorj  was  bought; 
Their  losses  eqnaPd  ours;  and,  for  their 

slain, 
With  eanal  fires  they  fill'd  the  shining 

putin; 
Why  thus,  unforc'd,  should  we  so  tamely 

yield, 
And,  ere  the  trumpet  sounds,  resign  the 

field? 
Good  imezpected,  evils  unforeseen, 
Appear  by  turns,  as  fortune  shifts  llie  scene : 
Some,  rais'd  aloft,  come  tumbling  down 


Then   fall  so  hard,  they  bound  and  rise 

again. 
If  Diomede  refuse  his  aid  to  lend,  660 

The  great  Messapus  yet  remains  our  friend: 
Tolumnius,  who  foretells  events,  is  ours; 
Th'  Italian  chiefs  and  princes  join  their 

pow'rs: 
Nor  least  in  number,  nor  in  name  the  last. 
Your  own  brave  subjects  have  your  cause 

embrac'd. 
Above  the  rest,  the  Volsoian  Amazon 
Contains  an  army  in  herself  alone, 
And  heads  a  squadron,  terrible  to  sight. 
With  glitt'ring  shields,  in    brazen  armor 

bright. 
Yet,  if  the  foe  a  single  fight  demand,       670 
And  I  alone  the  public  peace  withstand; 
If  you  consent,  he  shall  not  be  ref  us'd. 
Nor  find  a  hand  to  victory  unus'd. 
This  new  Achilles,  let  him  take  the  field. 
With  fated  armor,  and  Vulcanian  shield  1 
For  you,  my  royal  father,  and  my  fame, 
I,  Tumus,  not  ihe  least  of  all  my  name. 
Devote  my  soul.    He  calls  me  lumd  to  hand, 
And  I  alone  will  answer  his  denuind.       679 
Drances  shall  rest  secure,  and  neither  share 
The  danger,  nor  divide  the  prize  of  war.'' 
WhUe  the^  debate,  nor  these  nor  those 
will  yield, 
^neas  draws  his  forces  to  the  field, 
And  moves  his  camp.    The  scouts  with  fly- 
ing speed 
Return,  and  thro'  the  frighted  city  spread 
Th'  unpleasing  news,  the  Trojans  are  de- 
scried. 
In  battle  marching  by  the  river  side, 
And  bending  to  the  town.    They  take  th' 

alarm: 
Some  tremble,  some  are  bold;  all  in  confu- 
sion arm. 
Th'  impetuous  youth  press  forward  to  the 
field;  690 


They  clash  the  sword,  and  clatter  on  the 

shield: 
The  fearful  matrons  raise  a  sereaming 

cry; 
Old  feeble  men  with  fainter  groans  reply; 
A  jarring  sound  results,  and  mingles  in 

the  sky, 
Like  that  of  swans  remurm'ring    to  the 

floods, 
Or  birds  of  diiTring  kinds  in  hollow  woods. 
Tumus  th'  occasion  takes,and  cries  aloud: 
<*Talk  on,  ye  quaiat  harangners   of  the 

crowd: 
Declaim  in  praise  of  peace,  when  danger 

calls, 
And  the  fierce  foes  in  arms  approach  the 

walls."  TOO 

He  said,  and,  turning  short,  with  speedy 

pace. 
Casts  back  a  scornful  glance,  and  quits  the 

place: 
**  Thou,  Volusus,  the  Volscian  troops  com- 
mand 
To  mount;  and  lead  thyself  our  Ardean 

band. 
Messapus  and  Catillus,  post  your  force 
Along   the  fields,  to  charge  the  Trojas 

horse. 
Some  guard  the  passes,  others  man  the  wall; 
Drawn  up  in  arms,  the  rest  attend  my  call." 
They  swarm  from  ev'ry  quarter  of  the 

town, 
And  with  disorder'd   haste  the  rampires 

crown.  710 

Grood  old  Latinus,  when  he  saw,  too  late, 
The  gath'ring  storm  just  breaking  on  the 

state, 
Dismiss'd  the  council  till  a  fitter  time, 
And  o?m'd  his  easy  temper  as  his  crime. 
Who,  forc'd  against  his  reason,  had  com- 
plied 
To  break  the  treaty  for  the  promised  bride. 
Some  help  to  sink  new  tKnches;  othen 

aid 
To  ram  the  stones,  or  raise  the  palisade. 
&oarse  trumpets  soimd  th'  alann;  aronod 

the  wfdls 
Runs  a  distracted  crew,  whom  their  hut 

labor  calls.  7» 

A  sad  procession  in  the  streets  is  seen. 
Of  matrons,  that  attend  the  mother  queen: 
High  in  her  chair  she  sits,  and,  at  her  side, 
With  downcast  eyes  appears  the  &ital  bride. 
They  mount  the  cliff,  where  Pallas'  temple 

stands; 
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Fiay'rs  in  their  xnouthBy  and  presents  in 

their  hands. 
With  censers  first  they  fume  the  saored 

shrine. 
Then  in  this  common  supplication  join: 
"  O  patroness  of  anns,  unspotted  maid, 
Propitious  hear,  and  lend  thy  Latins  aid  !  730 
Break  short  the  pirate's  lance;  pronoimce 

his  fate, 
And  lay  the  Phrygian  low  before  the  gate." 
Now  Tumus  arms  for  fight    His  hack 
and  breast 
Well-temper'd  steel  and  scaly  brass  invest: 
The  cuishes  which  his  brawny  thighs  in- 
fold 
Are  mingled  metal  damask'd  o'er  with  gold. 
His  faithful  fauchion  sits  upon  his  side; 
Kor  casque,  nor  crest,  his  manly  features 

But,  bare  to  view,  amid  surrounding  friends, 
With  «)dlike  grace,  he  from  we  tow'r 
descends.  740 

Exulting  in  his  strength,  he  seems  to  dare 
His  absent  rival,  and  to  promise  war. 
Freed  from  his  keepers,  thus,  with  broken 

reins. 
The  wanton  courser  prances  o'er  the  plains, 
Or  in  the  pride  of  youth  o'erleaps  the 

moimds. 
And  snuffs  the  females  in  forbidden  grounds, 
Or  seeks  his  watering  in  the  well-known 

flood, 
To  quench  his  thirst,  and  cool  his  fiery  blood: 
He  swims  luxuriant  in  the  liquid  plain. 
And  o'er  his  shoulder  flows  his  waving 
mane:  750 

He  neighs,  he  snorts,  he  bears  his  head  on 

%h; 
Before  ms  ample  chest  the  frothy  waters 
fly. 
Soon  as  the  prince  appears  without  the 
gate. 
The  Volscians,  with  their  virgin  leader,  wait 
His  last  commands.    Then,  with  a  grace- 
ful mien. 
Lights  from  her  lofty  steed  the  warrior 

queen: 
Her  squadron  imitates,  and  each  descends; 
Whose  common  suit  Camilla  thus  com- 
mends: 
**  If  sense  of  honor,  if  a  soul  secure 
Of  inborn  worth,  that  can  all  tests  endure. 
Can  promise  aught,  or  on  itself  relv        761 
Greatly  to  dare,  to  conquer  or  to  die; 
Then,  I  alone,  sustain'd  by  these,  will  meet 


The  Tyrrhene  troops,  and  promise  their  de- 
feat. 
Ours  be  the  danger,  ours  the  sole  renown: 
You,  gen'ral,  stay  behind,  and  guard  the 

town." 
Turnus  a  while  stood  mute,  with  glad 

surprise. 
And  on  the  fierce  virago  fix'd  his  eyes; 
Then  thus  retum'd:  "  O  grace  of  Italy,  769 
With  what  becoming  thajuES  can  I  reply  ? 
Not  only  words  lie  &b'ring  in  my  breast. 
But  thought  itself  is  by  thy  praise  op- 

press'd. 
Tet  rob  me  not  of  aU;  but  let  me  join 
My  toils,  my  hazard,  and  my  fame,  with 

thine. 
The  Trojan,  not  in  stratagem  unskill'd. 
Sends  his  light  horse  before  to  scour  the 

field: 
Himself,  thro'  steep  ascents  and  thorny 

brakes, 
A  larger  compass  to  the  city  takes. 
This  news  my  scouts  confirm,  and  I  prepare 
To  foil  his  cunning,  and  his  force  to  dare; 
With  chosen  foot  his  passage  to  forelay,  781 
And  place  an  ambush  in  the  winding  way. 
Thou,  with  thy  Volscians,  face  the  Tuscan 

horse: 
The  brave  Messapus  shall  thy  troops  in- 

force 
With  those  of  Tibur,  and  the  Latian  band. 
Subjected  all  to  thy  supreme  command." 
This  said,  he  warns  Messapus  to  the  war, 
Then  ev'ry  chief  exhorts  with  equal  care. 
All  thus  encourag'd,  his  own  troops  he  joins. 
And  hastes  to  prosecute  his  deep  designs. 

Indos'd  with  hills,  a  winding  valley  lies. 
By  nature  f orm'd  for  fraud,  and  fitted  for 

surprise.  79a 

A  narrow  track,  by  human  steps  untrode, 
Leads,  thro'  perplexing  thorns,  to  this  ob- 
scure abode. 
High  o'er  the  vale  a  steepy  mountain  stands. 
Whence  the  surveying  sight  the  nether 

ground  commands. 
The  top  is  level,  an  offensive  seat 
Of  war;  and  from  the  war  a  safe  retreat: 
For,  on  the  right  and  left,  is  room  to  press 
The  foes  at  himd,  or  from  afar  distress;  800 
To  drive  'em  headlong  downward,  and  to 

pour 
On  their  descending  backs  a  stony  show'r. 
Thither  young  Tumus  took  the  well-known 

way, 
Possess'd  the  pass,  and  in  blind  ambush  lay. 
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Meantime,  Latonian  FhoBbe,*  from   the 

skies, 
Beheld  th'  approaohing  war  with  hateful 

eves, 
And  call'd  the  lieht-foot  Opis  to  her  aid, 
Her  most  beWd  and  eyer^tmsir  maid; 
Then  with  a  sigh  began:  "  Camilla  goes 
To  meet  her  death  amidst  her  fatal  foes: 
The  nymph  I  loy'd  of  all  my  mortal  train, 
Invested  with  Diana's  arms,  in  vain.        812 
Nor  is  my  kindness  for  the  virgin  new: 
'T  was  bom  with  her;  and  with  her  yean 

it  grew. 
Her  father  Metabns,  when  forc'd  away 
From  old  PriTemum,  for  tyrannic  sway, 
Snatch'd  up,  and  say'd  from  his  prevading 

foes. 
This  tender  babe,  companion  of  his  woes. 
Casmilla  was  her  mother;  but  he  drown'd 
One  hissing  letter  in  a  softer  sound,        sao 
And  call'd  Camilla.    Thro'  the  woods  he 

flies; 
Wrapped  in  his  robe  the  royal  infant  lies. 
His  roes  in  sight,  he  mends  his  weary 

pace; 
With  shouts  and  clamors  they  pursue  the 

chase. 
The  banks  of  Amasene  at  length  he  gains :  ^ 
The  raging  flood  his  farther  flight  re-  I 

strains,  | 

Rais'd  o'er  the  borders  with  unusual  rains.  J 
Prepared  to  plunge  into   the  stream,  he 

fears, 
Not  for  himself,  but  for  the  charge  he 

bears. 
Amdous,  he  stops  a  while,  and  thinks  in 

haste;  830 

Then,  desp'rate  in  distress,  resolves  at  last. 
A  knotty  lance  of  well-boil'd  oak  he  bore; 
The  middle  part  with  cork  he  oover'd  o'er: 
He  dos'd  the  child  within  the  hollow  space; 
With  twigs  of  bending  osier  bound  the  case ; 
Then  pois'd  the  spear,  heavy  with  himian 

weight, 
And  thus  invok'd  my  favor  for  the  freight: 
'Accept,  ereat  goddess  of  the  woods,   he 

said, 
'  Sent  by  her  sire,  this  dedicated  maid  ! 
Thro'    air  she  flies    a   suppliant    to   thy 

shrine;  840 

And  the  first  weapons  that  she  knows,  are 

thine.' 
He  said;  and  with  full  force  the  spear  he 

threw: 
Above  the  sounding  waves  Camilla  flew. 


Then,  press'd    by  foes,  he  stemm'd  the 

stormy  tide. 
And  gain'd,  by  stress  of  arms,  the  farther 

side. 
His  fasten'd  spear  he  pnll'd  from  out  the 

ground. 
And,  victor  of  his  vows,  his  infant  nymph 

unbound; 
Nor,  after  that,  in  towns  which  walls  in- 
close. 
Would  trust  his  hunted  life  amidst  his  foes; 
But,  rough,  in  open  air  he  chose  to  lie;  850 
Earth  was  his  couch,  his  oov'ring  wu  the 

sky. 
On  hills  unshorn,  or  in  a  desart  den, 
He  shunn'd  the  dire  society  of  men. 
A  shepherd's  solitary  life  he  led; 
His  daughter  with  the  milk  of  mares  he 

fed. 
The  dugs  of  bears,  and  ev'ry  salvage  beasts 
He  drew,  and  thro'  her  lips  the  liquor 

press'd. 
The  little  Amazon  could  scarcely  go: 
He  loads  her  with  a  quiver  and  a  bow; 
And,  that  she  might  her  stagg'ring  steps 

coDunand,  S6o 

He  with  a  slender  jav'lin  fills  her  hand. 
Her  flowing  hair  no  golden  fillet  bound; 
Nor    swept  her  trailing   robe   the  dnstj 

ground. 
Instead  of  these,  a  timer's  hide  o'erspread 
Her  back  and  shouMers,  fasten'd  to  her 

head. 
The  flying  dart  she  first  attempts  to  fling, 
And  round  her  tender  temples  toss'd  ^ 

sling; 
Then,  as  her  strength  with  years  in-l 

creas'd,  began  I 

To  pierce  aloft  in  air  the  soaring  swan,  )> 
And  from  the  clouds  to  fetch  ue  heron 

and  the  crane.  870  J 

The  Tuscan  matrons  with  each  other  vied, 
To  bless  their  rival  sons  with  such  a  bride; 
But  she  disdains  their  love,  to  share  with 

me 
The  sylvan  shades  and  vow'd  virginity. 
And,  O  I  I  wish,  contented  with  my  cares 
Of  salvage  spoils,  she  had  not  sought  the 

wars: 
Then  had  she  been  of  my  celestial  train, 
And  shunn'd  the  fate  that  dooms  her  to  be 

slain. 
But  since,   opposing  Heav'n's  decree,  she 

goes  879 

To  find  her  death  among  forbidden  foes. 
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Haate  with  these  anas,  and  take  thy  steepy 

flight. 
Where,  with  the  gods  averse,  the  Latms 

fight 
This  bow  to  thee,  this  quiver  I  bequeath, 
This  chosen  arrow,  to  revenge  her  death: 
Cy  whatever  hand  Camilla  shall  be  slain,  1 
Or  of  the  Trojan  or  Italian  train,  I 

Liet  him  not  pass  unpunished  from  the  [ 

plain.  J 

Then,  in  a  hollow  cloud,  myself  will  aid 
To  bear  the  breathless  body  of  my  maid: 
Unspoil'd  shall  be  her  arms,  and  unpro-  ^ 

fan'd  890 

Her  holy  limbs  with  any  human  hand, 
And  in  a  marble  tomb  laid  in  her  native 

land." 
She  said.  The  faithful  nymph  descends 

from  high 
With  rapid  flight,  and  cuts  the  sounding 

sky: 
Black  clouds  and  stormy  winds  around 

hep  body  fly. 
By  this,  the  Trojan  and  the  Tuscan  horse. 
Drawn  up  in  squadrons,  with  united  force, 
Approach  the  walls:  the  sprightly  coursers 

boimd, 
Press  forward  on  their  bits,  and  shift  their 

ground. 
Shields,  arms,  and  spears  flash  horribly 

from  far;  900 

And  the  fields  glitter  with  a  waving  war. 
Oppos'd  to  these,  come  on  with  furious 

force 
Messapus,  Coras,  and  the  Latian  horse; 
These  in  the  body  plac'd,  on  either  hand 
Sustained  and  closed  by  fair  Camilla's  band. 
Advancing  in  a  line,  they  couch  their  spears; 
And  less  and  less  the  middle  space  appears. 
Thick  smoke  obscures  the  field;  and  scarce 

are  seen 
The    neighing  coursers,  and  the  shouting 

men. 
In  distance  of  their  darts  they  stop  their 

course;  910 

Then  man  to  man  they  rush,  and  horse  to 

horse. 
The  face  of  heaven  their  flying  jav'lins  hide, 
And  deaths  unseen  are  dealt  on  either  side. 
Tyrrhenus,  and  Aconteus,  void  of  fear, 
By  mettled  coursers  borne  in  full  career, 
Meet  first  oppos'd;    and,  with  a  mighty 

shock, 
Their    horses'  heads  against  each    other 

knock. 


Far  from  his  steed  is  fierce  Aconteus  cast,  * 
As  with  an  engine's  force,  or  lightning's 

blast: 
He  rolls  along  in  blood,  and  breathes  his 

last.  920  ^ 

The  Latin  squadrons  take  a  sadden  fright, 
And  sling  their  shields  behind,  to  save  Uieir 

backs  in  flight. 
Spurring  at  speed,  to  their  own  walls  they 

drew; 
Close  in  the  rear  the  Tuscan  troops  pursue, 
And  urge  their  flight:   Asylas  leads  the 

chase; 
Till,  seiz'd  with  shame,  they  wheel  about 

and  face. 
Receive  their  foes,  and  raise  a  threat'ning 

cry. 
The  Tuscans  take  their  turn  to  fear  and  fly. 
So  swelling  surges,  with  a  thund'ring  roar, 
Driv'n  on  each  other's  backs,  insmt   the 

shore,  990 

Bound  o'er  the  rocks,  incroaoh  upon  the 

land. 
And  far  upon  the  beach  eject  the  sand; 
Then  backward,  with  a  swing,  they  take 

their  way, 
Bepuls'd  from  upper  ground,  and  seek  their 

mother  sea; 
With  equal  hurry  quit  th'  invaded  shore. 
And  swallow  back  the  sand  and  stones  they 

spew'd  before. 
Twice  were  the  Tuscans  masters  of  the 

field, 
Twice  bv  the  Latins,  in  their  turn,  repell'd. 
Asham'd  at  length,  to  the  third  charge  they 

ran; 
Both  hosts  resolv'd,  and  mingled  man  to 

man.  940 

Now  dying  groans  are  heard;  the  fields  are 

strow'd 
With  falling  bodies,  and  are  drunk  vrith 

blood. 
Arms,  horses,  men,  on  heaps  together  lie: 
Confns'd  the  fight,  and  more  conf us'd  the 

cry. 
Orsilochus,  who  durst  not  press  too  near 
Strong  Remulus,  at  distance  drove  his 

spear. 
And  stuck  ihe  steel  beneath  his  horse's 

ear. 
The  fiery  steed,  impatient  of  the  wound. 
Curvets,  and,  springing  upward  with  a 

bound. 
His  helpless  lord  cast  backward  on  the 

ground.  950  ^ 
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Catillus  pierc'd  lolas  first;  then  drew 
His  reeKiiig    lance,  and  at  Herminius 

threw, 
The  mighty  champion  of    the  Tuscan 

crew. 
His  neck  and  throat  unarm'd,  his  head  was 

bare, 
But  shaded  with  a  length  of  yellow  hair: 
Secure,  he  fought,  exposed  on  ey'ry  part, 
A  spacious  mark  for  swords,  and  for  the 

flying  dart. 
Across  the  shoulders  came  the  feather'd 

wound; 
Transfiz'd,  he  fell,  and  doubled    to  the 

ground. 
The  sands  with  streaming  blood  are  san- 
guine dyed,  960 
And  death  with  honor  sought  on  either 

side. 
Resistless  thro'  the  war  Camilla  rode, 
In  danger   unappall*d,  and    pleas'd  with 

blood. 
One  side  was  bare  for  her  exerted  breast; 
One    shoulder  with    her   painted    quiver 

press'd. 
Now  from  afar  her  fatal  javlins  play; 
Now  with  her  ax's  edge  she  hews  her  way: 
Diana's  arms  upon  her  shoulder  sound;    ^ 
And  when,  too  closely  press'd,  she  quits 

the  ground. 
From  her  Mnt  bow  she  sends  a  backward 

wound.  970  _ 

Her  maids,  in  martial  pomp,  on  either  side, 
Larina,  Tulla,  fierce  Tarpeia,  ride: 
Italians  all;  in  peace,  their  queen*s  delight; 
In  war,  the  bold  companions  of  the  fight. 
So  march'd  the  Thracian  Amazons  of  old. 
When    Thermodon    with    bloody    billows 

roU'd: 
Such  troops  as  these  in  shining  arms  were 

seen. 
When  Theseus  met  in  fight  their  maiden 

queen: 
Such  to  the  field  Penthisilea  led. 
From  the  fierce  virgin  when  the  Grecians 

fled;  980 

With  such,  retum'd  triumphant  from  the 

war. 
Her  maids  with  cries  attend  the  lofty  car; 
They  clash  with  manly  force  their  moony 

shields; 
With  female  shouts  resound  the  Phrygian 

fields. 
Who    foremost,  and    who    last,  heroic 

maid. 


On  the  cold  earth  were  by  thyeouige 

laid? 
Thy  spear,  of  mountain  ash,  Eumeniiu  first, 
With  fury  driv'n,  from  side  to  side  truv- 

pierc'd: 
A  purple  stream  came  spouting  from  the 

wound; 
Bath'd  in  his  blood  he  lies,  and  bites  the 

ground.  99B 

Liris  and  Pagasus  at  once  she  slew: 
The  former,  as  the  slacken'd  reins  he  drew 
Of    his    faint    steed;    the    latter,  as  he 

stretch'd 
His  arm  to  prop  his    friend,  the  jav'lin 

reach'd. 
By  the  same  weapon,  sent  from  the  same 

hand. 
Both  fall  together,  and  both  spurn  the  sani 
Amastrus  next  is  added  to  the  slain: 
The  rest  in  rout  she  follows  o'er  the  plam: 
Tereus,  Harpalycus,  Demophoon,  999 

And  Chromis,  at  full  speed  her  fury  shnn. 
Of  all  her  deadly  darts,  not  one  she  lost; 
Each  was  attended  with  a  Trojan  ghost 
Young  Omithus  bestrode  a  hunter  steed, 
Swift  for  the  chase,  and  of  Apulian  breei 
Him  from  afar  she  spied,  in  arms  unknown: 
O'er  his  broad    back    an  ox's    hide  wm 

thrown; 
His  helm  a  wolf,  whose  gaping  jaws  were 

spread 
A   cov'ring    for  his  cheeks,   and   grinn'd 

around  his  head. 
He  clench'd  within  his  hand  an  iron  prongi 
And  tower'd  above  the  rest,  conspicuous  in 

the  throng.  low 

Him  soon  she  singled  from  the  flving  tniSf 
And  slew  with  ease;  then  thus  insults  the 

slain: 
**  Vain  hunter,  didst  thou  think  thro'  woodi 

to  chase 
The  savage  herd,  a  vile  and   trembling 

race? 
Here  cease  thy  vaunts,  and  own  my  victory: 
A  wonuin  warrior  was  too  strong  for  thee. 
Yet,  if  the  ghosts  demand  the  ooiiquW> 

name. 
Confessing  great  Camilla,  save  thy  shame." 
Then  Butes  and  Orsilochus  she  slew, 
The  bulkiest  bodies  of  the  Trojan  crew; »» 
But  Butes  breast  to  breast:   the  spear  1 

descends  I 

Above  the  gorget,  where  his  helmet  ends,  | 
And  o'er  the  shield  which  his  left  side  | 

defends. 
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OrsilochuB  and  she  their  oonrsers  ply: 
He  seeoui  to  follow,  and  she  seems  to  fly; 
But  in  a  narrower  ring  she  makes  the  race; 
And  then  he  flies,  and  she  pursues  the 

chase. 
Gathering  at  length  on  her  deluded  foe, 
She  swinffs  her  az,  and  rises  to  the  blow; 
FuU  on  the  helm  behind,  with  such  a  sway 
The  weapon  falls,  the  riven  steel  gives 

way:  J031 

He  groans,  he  roars,  he  sues  in  vain  for 

grace; 
Brains,  mingled  with  his  blood,  besmear  his 

face. 
Astonish'd  Aunns  just  arrives  by  chance, 
To  see  his  fall,  nor  farther  dares  advance; 
But,  fixing  on  the  horrid  maid  his  eye. 
He  stares,  and  shakes,  and  finds  it  vain  to 

fly; 

Yet,  like  a  true  Ligurian,  bom  to  cheat, 
(At  least  while  fortune  favor'd  his  deceit,) 
Uries  out  aloud:  "  What  courage  have  you 
shown,  1040 

Who  trust  your  courser's  strength,  and  not 

your  own  ? 
Forego  the  vantage  of  your  horse,  alight, 
And  then  on  equjd  terms  begin  the  fight: 
It  shall  be  seen,  weak  woman,  what  you 

can. 
When,  foot  to  foot,  you  combat  with  a  man." 
He  said.    She  glows  with  anger  and  dis- 
dain. 
Dismounts  with  speed  to  dare  him  on  the 

plain, 
And  leaves  her  horse  at  large  among  her 

train; 

With  her  drawn  sword  defies  him  to  the 
field,  1049 

And,  marching,  lifts  aloft  her  maiden  shield. 
The  youth,  who  thought  his  cunning  did  suc- 
ceed. 
Reins  round  his  horse,  and  urges  all  his 

speed; 
Adds   the  remembrance  of  the  spur,  and 

hides 
The  paring  rowels  in  his  bleeding  sides: 
"  Yam  fool,  and  coward  1 "  cries  the  lofty 

maid, 
'*  Caught  in  the  train  which  thou  thyself 

hast  laid! 
On  others  practice  thy  Ligurian  arts; 
Thin  stratagems  and  triclra  of  little  hearts 
Are  lost  on  me:  nor  shalt  thou  safe  retire. 
With  vaunting  lies,  to  thy  fallacious  sire." 
At  this,  so  fast  her  flying  feet  she  sped,  1061 


That  soon  she  sirain'd  beyond  lus  horse's 

head: 
Then  turning  short,  at  once  she  seiz'd  the 

rein. 
And  laid  the  boaster  grov'ling  on  the  plain. 
Not  with  more  ease  the  falcon,  from  above. 
Trusses  in  middle  air  the  trembling  dove, 
Then    plumes    the    prey,   in    her    strong 

poimces  bound: 
The  feathers,  foul  with  blood,  come  tiun- 

bling  to  the  ground. 
Now  mighty   Jove,  from  his  superior 

height, 
With  his  l>road  eye  surveys  th'  unequal 

fight.  1070 

He  fires  the  breast  of  Tarchon  with  disdain. 
And  sends  him  to  redeem  th'  abandon'd 

plain. 
Betwixt  the  broken  ranks  the  Tuscan  rides. 
And  these  encourages,  and  those  he  chides; 
Recalls  each  leader,  by   his  name,  from 

flight; 
Renews  their  ardor,  and  restores  the  fight. 
"  What  panic  fear  has  seiz'd  your  soids  ? 

O  shame, 
O  brand  perpetual  of  th'  Etrurian  name ! 
Cowards  incurable,  a  woman's  hand 
Drives,  breaks,  and  scatters  your  ignoble 

band  I  loSo 

Now  cast  away  the  sword,  and  quit  the 

shield  ! 
What  use  of  weapons  which  you  dare  not 

wield? 
Not  thus  you  fly  your  female  foes  by  night, 
Nor  shun  the  feast,  when  the  full  bowls 

invite; 
When  to  fat  offrings  the  glad  augur  calls, 
And  the  shrill  hornpipe  sounds  to  bacch»- 

nals. 
These  are  your  studied  cares,  your  lewd 

delight: 
Swift  to  deoauch,  but  slow  to  manly  fight." 
Thus  bavins;  said,  he  spurs  amid  the  foes. 
Not  managmg  the  life  he  meant  to  lose. 
The  first  he  found  he  seiz'd,  with  headlong 

haste,  1091 

In  his  strong  gripe,  and  clasp'd  aroimd  the 

waist: 
'T  was  Venulus,  whom  from  his  horse  he 

tore, 
And,  laid  athwart  his  own,  in  triumph  bore. 
Loud  shouts  ensue;  the  Latins  turn  their 

eyes, 
And  view  tL*  unusual  sight  with  vast  sur- 
prise. 
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The  fiery  Tarchon,  flying^'er  the  plains, 
Press'd  in  his  arms  the  ponderous  prey  sus- 
tains; 
Then,  with  his  shortened  spear,  explores 
around  1099 

His  jointed  arms,  to  fix  a  deadly  wound. 
Nor  less  the  captive  struggles  tor  his  life: 
He  writhes  his  body  to  prolong  the  strife. 
And,  fencing  for  his  naked  throat,  exerts 
His  utmost  vigor,  and  the  point  averts. 
So  stoops  the  yellow  eagle  from  on  high, 
And  bears  a  speckled  serpent  thro'  the  sky, 
Fastening  his  crooked  talons  on  the  prey: 
The  prirner  hisses  thro'  the  liquid  way; 
Resists  the  royal  hawk;  and,  tho'  oppressed. 
She    fights    in   volumes,    and    erects  her 
crest:  mo 

Tum'd  to  her  foe,  she  stiffens  ev'ry  scale, 
And  shoots  her  forky  tongue,  and  whisks 

her  threat'ning  tail. 
Against  the  victor,  afi  defense  is  weak: 
Th'  imperial  bird  stiQ  plies  her  with  his 

He  tears  her  bowels,  and  her  breast  he 

£>res; 
ps  his  pinions,  and  securely  soars. 
Thus,  thro'  the  midst  of  circling  enemies, 
Strong  Tarchon  snatoh'd  and  bore  away  his 

prize. 
The  Tyrrhene  troops,  that  shrunk  before, 

now  press 
The  Latins,  and  presume  the  like  success,  i  xao 
Then  Aruns,  doom'd  to  death,  his  arts 

assay'd, 
To  murther,  unespied,  the  Yolscian  maid: 
This  way  and  that  his  winding  course  he 

bends, 
And,  wheresoe'er  she  turns,  her  steps  at- 
tends. 
When  she  retires  victorious  from  the  chase, 
He  wheels  about  with  care,  and  shifts  his 

place; 
When,  rushing  on,  she  seeks  her  foes  in 

fight. 
He  keeps  aloof,  but  keeps  her  still  in  sight: 
He  threats,  and  trembles,  trying  ev'ry  way. 
Unseen  to  kill^  and  safely  to  betray.  1130 
Chloreus,  the  priest  of  Cybele,  &om  far, 
Glitt'ring  in  Phrygian  arms  amidst  the  war, 
Was  by  the  virgin  view'd.     The  steed  he 

press'd 
Was  proud  with  trappings,  and  his  brawny 

chest 
With  scales  of  gilded  brass  was  cover'd  o'er; 
A  robe  of  Tyrian  dye  the  rider  wore. 


With  deadly  wounds  he  gall'd  the  distant 

foe; 
Gnossian  his  shafts,  and  Lycian  was  his  bow: 
A  golden  helm  his  front  and  head  surromidi; 
A    gilded    quiver     from     his     sfaoolder 

sounds.  1 140 

Crold,  weav'd  with  Unen,  on  his  thighs  he 

wore. 
With  flowers  of  needlework  distinguish'd 

o'er, 
With  golden  buckles  bound,  and  gather'd 

up  before. 
Him  the  fierce  maid  beheld  with  axdent 

eyes, 
Fond  and  ambitious  of  so  rich  a  prize. 
Or  that  the  temple  might  his  trophies  hold. 
Or  else  to  shine  herself  in  Trojan  gold. 
Blind  in  her  haste,  she  chases  him  alone. 
And  seeks  his  life,  regardless  of  her  own. 
This   lucky  moment   the  sly   traitor* 

chose;  1150 

Then,  starting  from  his  ambush,  up  he 

rose. 
And  threw,  but  first  to  Heav'n  address'd 

his  vows: 
«  O  patron  of  Soracte's  high  abodes, 
PhcBDus,  the  ruling  pow'r  among  the  gods. 
Whom  first  we  serve,  whole  woods  of  unc- 
tuous pine 
Are  fell'd  for  thee,  and  to  thy  glory  shine; 
By  thee  protected,  with  our  naked  soles. 
Thro'  flames  unsing'd  we  march,  and  tread 

the  kindled  coals: 
Give  me,  propitious  pow'r,  to  wash  away 
The  stains  of  this  dishonorable  day:       xi6» 
Nor  spoils,  nor  triumph,  from  the  fact  I 

claim. 
But  with  my  future  actions  trust  my  £sme. 
Let  me,  by  stealth,  this  female  plagiie  o'er- 

come. 
And  from  the  field  return  inglorious  home." 
Apollo  heard,  and,  granting  half  his  pray'r. 
Shuffled  in  winds  the  rest,  and  toss'd  in 

empty  air. 
He  gives  the  death  desir*d:  his  safe  retnin 
By  southern  tempests  to  the  seas  is  borne. 
Now,  when  the  jav*lin  whizz'd  along  the 

skies. 
Both    armies    on     Camilla    tum'd    their 

eyes,  nyo 

Directed  by  the  sound.     Of  either  host, 
Th*  unhappy  virgin,  tho'  concem'd  the  most. 
Was  only  deaf;   so  greedv  was  she  bent 
On  golden  spoils,  bm.  on  her  prey  intent; 
Till  in  her  pap  the  winged  weapon  stood 
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Infix'd,  and  deeply  dmnk  the  purple  blood. 
Her  sad  attendants  hasten  to  sosiain 
Their  dying  lady,  drooping  on  the  plain. 
!Far  from  their  sight  the  trembling  Arans 

flies, 
"With  beating  heart,  and  fear  confus'd  with 

joys;  1 180 

l^or  dares  he  farther  to  pursue  his  blow, 
Or  ev'n  to  bear  the  sight  of  his  expiring  foe. 
As,  when  the  wolf  has  torn  a  bullock's  hide 
At  unawares,  or  ranoh'd  a  shepherd's  side, 
Conscious  of  his  audacious  deed,  he  flies. 
And  elaps  his  quiy'ring  tail  between  his 

tluehs: 
So,    8pee£ng  once,  the  wretch  no  more 

attends, 
But,  spurring  forward,  herds  among  his 

friends. 
She  wrench'd  the  javlin  with  her  dying 

hands, 
But  wedg'd  within  her  breast  the  weapon 

stands;  1190 

The  wood  she  draws,  the  steely  point  re- 


She  stageers  in  her  seat  with  agonizing 

pains: 
(A  ga&'ring  mist  o'erclouds  her  cheerful 

eyes. 
And  from  her  cheeks  the  rosy  color  flies:) 
Then  turns  to  her,  whom  of  her  female  train 
She  trusted  most,  and  thus  she  speaks  with 

pain: 
'*  Acca, 'tis  past !  he  swims  before  my  sight. 
Inexorable  Death;  and  claims  his  right. 
Bear  my  last  words  to  Tumus;  fly  with 

speed,  I X99 

And  bid  him  timely  to  my  charge  succeed, 
Bepel  the  Trojans,  and  the  town  relieve: 
Farewell !  and  in  this  kiss  my  parting  breath 

receive." 
She  said,  and,  sliding,  sunk  unon  the  plain: 
Dying,  her  open'd  hand  forsakes  the  rein; 
Short,  and  more  short,  she  pants:  by  slow 

Her  mind  the  passage  from  her  body  frees. 
She  drops  her  sword;  she  nods  her  plumy 

crest. 
Her  drooping  head  declining  on  her  breast: 
In  the  last  sigh  her  struggling  soul  expires. 
And,  murm'ring  with  disdam,  to  Stygian 
sounds  retires.  zaio 

A  shout,  that  struck  the  golden  stars,  en- 
sued; 
Despair  and  rage  the  languish'd  fight  re- 
new'd. 


The  Trojan  troops  and  Tuscans,  in  a  line, 
Advance  to  charge;  the  mix'd  Arcadians 

join. 
But  Cynthia's  maid,  high  seated,  from 

afar 
Surveys  the  field,  and  fortune  of  the  war, 
Unmov'd  a  while,  till,  prostrate  on  the 

plain, 
Welt'ring  in  blood,  she  sees  Camilla  slain, 
And,  round  her  corpse,  of  friends  and 

foes  a  fighting  train. 
Then,  from  the  bottom  of  her  breast,  she 

drew  1220 

A  mournful  sigh,  and  these  sad  words  ensue : 
''  Too  dear  a  fine,  ah  much  lamented  maid. 
For  warring  with  the  Trojans,  thou  hast 

Nor  aught  avail'd,  in  this  unhappy  strife, 
Diana's  sacred  arms,  to  save  thy  life. 
Yet  nnreveng'd  thy  goddess  will  not  leave 
Her  vot'iy's  death,  nor  with  vain  sorrow 

grieve. 
Branded  the  wretch,  and  be  his  name  ab- 

horr'd; 
But  after  ages  shall  thy  praise  record. 
Th'  inglorious  coward  soon  shall  press  the 

plain:  1230 

Thus  vows  thv  queen,  and  thus  the  Fates 

ordain.'' 
High  o'er  the  field  there  stood  a  hilly 

mound, 
Sacred  the  place,  and  spread  with  oaks 

around. 
Where,  in  a  marble  tomb,  Deroennus  lay, 
A  king  that  once  in  Latium  bore  the  sway. 
The  Iwauteous  Opis  thither  bent  her  flight. 
To  mark  the  traitor  Aruns  from  the  height. 
Him  in  refulgent  arms  she  soon  espied, 
Swoln  with  success;  and  loudly  thus  she 

cried: 
"Thy  backward  steps,  vain  boaster,  are 

too  late;  1240 

Turn  like  a  man,  at  leng^,  and  meet  thy 

fate. 
Charg'd  with  my  message,  to  Camilla  go,  1 
And  say  I  sent  thee  to  the  shades  below,  I 
An    honor  undeserv'd    from    Cynthia's  f 

bow."  .  J 

She  said,  and  from  her  quiver  chose  with 

speed 
The  winged  shaft,  predestin'd  for  the  deed; 
Then  to  the  stubborn  yew  her  strength  ap- 
plied, 
TiU  the  far  distant   horns  approach'd  on 

either  side. 
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The  bowstring  tonoh'd  her  breast,  so  strong 

she  drew; 
Whizzing  in  air  the  fatal  arrow  flew,      xaso 
At  onoe  the  twanging  bow  and  sounding 

dart 
The  traitor  heard,  and  felt  the  point  within 

his  heart. 
Him,  beating  with  his  heels  in  pangs  of 

death, 
His  flying  friends  to  foreign  fields  bequeath. 
The    conquering    damsel,    with    expanded 

wings, 
The    welcome    message   to    her  mistress 

brings. 
Their  leader  lost,  the  Volscians  quit  the 

field; 
And,  unsustain'd,  the  chiefs  of  Tumus  yield. 
The  frighted  soldiers,  when  their  captains 

More  on  their  speed  than  on  their  strength 

reljr.  m6o 

Confus'd  in  flight,  they  bear  each  other 

down. 
And  spur  their  horses  headlong  to  the  town. 
Driv'n  by  their  foes,  and  to  their  fears  re- 
signed. 
Not  once  they  turn,  but  take  their  wounds 

behina. 
These  drop  the  shield,  and  those  the  lance 

forego, 
Or  on  their  shoulders  bear  the  slacken'd 

bow. 
The  hoofs  of  horses,  with  a  rattling  sound, 
Beat  short  and  thick,  and  shake  the  rotten 

ground. 
Black  clouds  of  dust  come  rolling  in  the  sky. 
And  o'er  the  darkened  walls  and  rampires 

fly.  1270 

The  trembling  matrons,  from  their  lofty 

stands. 
Rend  heay'n  with  female  shrieks,  and  wring 

their  hands. 
All  pressing  on,  pursuers  and  pursued. 
Are  crush'd  in  crowds,  a  mingled  multitude. 
Some  happy  few  escape:  the  throng  too  late 
Rush  on  for  entrance,  till  they  choke  the 

gate. 
Ev'n  in  the  sieht  of  home,  the  wretched  sire 
Looks  on,  and  sees  his  helpless  son  expire. 
Then,  in  a  fright,  the  folding  gates  they 

close. 
But  leave  their  friends  excluded  with  their 

foes.  laSo 

The    yanquish'd    cry;    the  victors  loudly 
shout; 


Tis  terror  all  within,  and  slaughter  all 
without. 

Blind  in  their  fear,  they  bounce  against  the 
wall. 

Or,  to  the  moats  pursued,  precipitate  theii 
fall. 
The  Latian  virgins,  valiant  with  despair, 

Arm'd  on  the  tow'rs,  the  conunon  danger 
share: 

So  much  of  zeal  their  country's  cause  in- 
spired; 

So  much  Camilla's  great  example  fir'd. 

Poles,  sharpen'd  in  the  flames,  from  high 
they  throw. 

With  imitated  darts  to  gall  the  foe.        1*90 

Their  lives  for  godlike  freedom  they  be- 
queath. 

And  crowd  each  other  to  be  first  in  death. 

Meantime    to    Tumus,  ambush'd    in    the 
shade. 

With    heavy    tidings    came    th'   unhappy 
maid: 

"  The  Volscians  overthrown,  Camilla  kill'd; 

The  foes,  entirely  masters  of  the  field. 

Like  a  resistless  flood,  come  rolling  on: 

The  cry  goes  off  the  plain,  and  thickens  to 
the  town." 
Inflam'd  with  rage,  (for  so  the  Furies  fire 

The  Daunian's  breast,  and  so  the  Fates  re- 
quire,) 1300 

He  leaves  the  hilly  pass,  the  woods  in  vmin 

Possess'd,  and    downward  issues  on   the 
plain. 

Scarce  was  he  sone,  when  to  the  straits, 
now  freed 

From  secret  foes,  the  Trojan  troops  suc- 
ceed. 

Thro'  the  black  forest  and  the  ferny  brake, 

Unknowingly  secure,  their  way  they  take; 

From  the  rough  mountains  to  the  plain 
descend. 

And  there,  in  order  drawn,  their  line  ex- 
tend. 

Both  armies  now  in  open  fields  are  seen; 

Nor  far  the  distance  of  the  space  between. 

Both  to  the  city  bend,    ^neas  sees,     1311 

Thro*  smoking  fields,  his  hast'ning  enemies; 

And  Tumus  views  the  Trojans  in  array, 

And  hears  th'  approaching  horses  proudly 
neigh. 

Soon  had  their  hosts  in  bloody  battle  join'd; 

But  westward  to  the  sea  the  sun  declin'd. 

Intrenched  before  the  town  both  armies  lie, 

While  Night  with  sable  wings  involves  the 
sky. 
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THE  ARGUMENT 

TnTnoB  challenges  Mneaa  to  a  single  combat: 
articles  are  agfreed  on,  but  broken  by  the  Ru- 
tdli,  who  wound  .^hieas.  He  is  miracnlonsly 
ciir*d  by  Venus,  forces  Tumus  to  a  duel,  and 
condndes  the  poem  with  his  death. 

When  Tumiu  saw  the  Latins  lea^e  the  field, 
Their  armies  broken,   and  their  courage 

quell'd, 
Himself  become  the  mark  of  public  spite, 
His  honor  question'd  for  the  promised  fight; 
The  more  he  was  with  yulgar  hate  oppressed, 
The  more  his  fury  boil'd  within  his  breast: 
He  rons'd  his  vigor  for  the  last  debate, 
And  rais'd  his  haughty  soul  to  meet  his  fate. 
As,  when  the  swains  the  Libyan  lion  chase. 
He  makes  a  sour  retreat,  nor  mends  his 
pace;  10 

But,  if  the  pointed  jav'lin  pierce  his  side. 
The  lordly  beast  returns  with  double  pride: 
He  wrenches  out  the  steel,  he  roars  for  pain; 
His  sides  he  lashes,  and  erects  his  mane: 
So  Tumus  fares;  his  eyeballs  flash  with  fire, 
Thro'  his  wide  nostrils  clouds  of  smoke  ex- 
pire. 
Trembling  with  rage,  around  the  court  he 
ran, 
At  length  approached  the  king,  and  thus  be- 
gan: 
**  No  more  excuses  or  delays:  I  stand      1 
In  arms  prepar'd  to  combat,   hand  to  I 


This  base  deserter  of  his  native  land.  J 
The  Trojan,  by  his  word,  is  bound  to  take 
The  same  conditions  which    himself   did 

make. 
Eenew  the  truce;  the  solemn  rites  prepare, 
And  to  my  single  virtue  trust  the  war. 
The  Latians  unconcerned  shall  see  the  fight; 
This  arm  unaided  shall  assert  your  right: 
Then,  if  my  prostrate  body  press  the  plain, 
To  hnn  the  crown  and  beauteous  briae  re- 


To  whom  the  king  sedately  thus  replied: 
''Brave  youth,  the  more  your  valor  has 

been  tried, 
The  more  becomes  it  us,  with  due  respect, 
To  weigh  the  chance  of  war,  which  yon  neg- 
lect. 
You  want  not  wealth,  or  a  successive  throne. 


Or  cities  which  your  arms  have  made  your 
own: 

My  towns  and  treasures  are  at  your  com- 
mand, 

And  stor'd  with  blooming  beauties  is  my 
land; 

Laurentum  more  than  one  Lavinia  sees, 

Unmarried,  fair,  of  noble  &milies. 

Now  let  me  speak,  and  you  with  patience 
hear,  40 

Things  which  perhaps  may  grate  a  lover's 
ear. 

But  soimd  advice,  proceeding  from  a  heart 

Sincerely  yours,  ajid  free  from  fraudf ui  art. 

The  gods,  by  signs,  have  manifestly  shown. 

No  prince   Itauan  bom  should  heir  my 
throne: 

Oft  have  our  augurs,  in  prediction  skill'd, 

And  oft  our  priests,  a  foreign  son  reveal'd. 

Yet,  won  by  worth  that  cannot  be  with- 
stood, 

Brib'd  by  my  kindness  to  my  kindred  blood, 

Urg'd  by  my  wife,  who  would  not  be  de- 
nied, 50 

I  promis'd  my  Lavinia  for  your  bride: 

Her  from  her  plighted  lord  by  force  I  took; 

All  ties  of  treaties,  and  of  honor,  broke: 

On  your  account  I  wag'd  an  impious' 
war  — 

With  what  success,  'tis  needless  to  de- 
clare; 

I  and  my  subjects  feel,  and  you  have  had 
your  share. 

Twice  vanquish'd,  while  in  bloody  fields  we 
strive. 

Scarce  in  our  walls  we  keep  our  hopes  alive : 

The  rolling  flood  runs  warm  with  human 
gore; 

The  bones  of  Latians  blanch  the  neighb'ring 
shore.  60 

Why  put  I  not  an  end  to  this  debate. 

Still  unresolv'd,  and  still  a  slave  to  fate  ? 

If  Tumus'  death  a  lastiug  peace  can  give. 

Why  should  I  not  procure  it  whilst  you 
live? 

Should  I  to  doubtful  arms  your  youth  be- 
tray. 

What  would  my  kinsmen  the   Rutulians 
Bay? 

And,  should  you  fall  in  fight,  (which' 
Heav'n  defend !) 

How  curse  the  cause  which  hasten'd  to 
his  end 

The  daughter's  lover  and  the  father's 
friend  ? 
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Weigh  in  your  mind  the  yarious  chance  of 

war;  70 

Pi^  yonr  parent's  age,  and  ease  his  care." 

Such  babny  words  he  pour'd,  bat  all  in 

vain: 
The  proffer'd  medicine  but  proyok'd  the 

pain. 
The  wrathful  youth,  disdaining  the  relief, 
With  intermitting  sobs  thus  vents  his  grief: 
^  The  care,  O  best  of  fathers,  which  you 

take 
For  my  concerns,  at  my  desire  forsake. 
Permit  me  not  to  languish  out  my  days, 
But  make  the  best  exchange  of  life  for 

praise. 
This  arm,  this  lance,  can  well  dispute  the 

prize;  80 

And  the  blood  follows,  where  the  weapon 

flies. 
His  goddess  mother  is  not  near,  to  shroud 
The  flying  coward  with  an  empty  cloud." 
But    now  the    queen,  who    fear'd    for 

Tumus'  life, 
And  loath'd  the  hard  conditions  of  the 

strife, 
Held  him  by  force;  and,  dying  in  his  death, 
In  these  sad  accents  gave  her  sorrow  breath: 
**  O  Tumus,  I  adiure  thee  by  these  tears, 
And  whatever  price  Amata's  honor  bears 
Within  thy  breast,  since  thou  art  all  my 

hope,  90 

My  sickly  mind's  repose,  my  sinking  age's 

prop; 
Since  on  the  safety  of  thy  life  alone 
Depends  Latinus,  and  the  Latian  throne: 
Refuse  me  not  this  one,  this  only  pray'r, 
To  waiye  the  combat,  and  pursue  the  war. 
Whatever  chance  attends  this  fatal  strife. 
Think  it  includes,  in  thine,  Amata's  life. 
I  cannot  live  a  slave,  or  see  my  throne 
Usnrp'd  by  strangers,  or  a  Trojan  son." 
At  this,  a  flood  of  tears  Lavinia  shed; 
A  crimson  blush  her  beauteous  face  o'er- 

spread,  loi 

Varying  her  cheeks  by  turns  with  white 

and  red. 

The  driving  colors,  never  at  a  stay. 
Run  here  and  there,  and  flush,  and  fade 

away. 
Delightful  change  I    Thus  Indian  iv'ry 

shows, 
Which  with  the  bord'ring  paint  of  pur- 
ple glows; 
Or   lilies  damask'd  by  the   neighb'ring 


The  lover  gaz'd,  and,  burning  with  desire. 
The  more  he  look'd,  the  more  he  fed  the 

fire: 
Revenge,    and    jealous    rage,   and    secret 

spite,  ii» 

Roll  in  his  breast,  and  rouse  him  to  the 

fi^rht 

Then  fizmg  on  the  queen  his  ardent  eyes, 
Firm  to  his  first  intent,  he  thus  replies: 
<<  O  mother,  do  not  by  your  tears  prepare 
Such  boding  omens,  and  prejudge  the  war. 
Resolv'd  on  fight,  I  am  no  longer  free 
To  shim  my  death,  if  Heav'n  my  death  de- 
cree." 
Then  turning  to  the  herald,  thus  pnrsues: 
''Go,   greet   the   Trojan  with    ungrateful 

news; 
Denounce  from  me,  that,  when  to-morrow's 

light  ijo 

Shall  gild  the  heav'ns,  he  need  not  uigt 

the  fight; 
The  Tlojan  and  Rutnlian  troops  no  more 
Shall  dye,  with  mutual  blood,  the  Latian 

shore: 
Our  single  swords  the  quarrel  shall  decide, 
And  to  the  victor  be  the  beauteous  bride." 
He  said,  and  striding  on^  with  speedj 

pace, 
He  sought  his  eoursem  of  the  Thneisn 

race. 
At  his  approach  they  toss  their  heads  on 

high. 
And,  proudly  neighing,  promise  viotoiy. 
The  sires  of  these  Orythia  sent  from  fax,  130 
To  grace  Pilumnus,  when  he  went  to  war. 
The  drifts  of  Thracian  snows  were  scarce 

so  white. 
Nor  northern  winds  in  fleetneas  matched 

their  flight. 
Officious  grooms  stand  lea^  hj  hia  side;' 
And  some  with  combs  their  flowmg  manes 

divide. 
And  others  stroke  their  chests  and  genHj 

soothe  their  pride. 
He  sheath'd  his  limbs  in  arms;  a  tem- 
per'd  mass 
Of  golden  metal  those,  and  mountain  brass. 
Then  to  his  head  his  glitt'ring  helm  he  tied, 
And  girt  his  faithful  muchion  to  his  side.  140 
In  his  ^tnsean  forge,  the  God  of  Fire 
That  fauchion  labor'd  for  the  hero's  sire; 
Immortal  keenness  on  the  blade  bestow'd, 
And  plunged  it  hissing  in  the  Stygian  flood. 
Propp'd  on  a  pillar,  which  the  ceiling  bore, 
Was  plac*d  the  lance  Auruncan  Actor  wore; 
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Which  'with  Buoh  force  he  brandish'd  in  his 

hand. 
The  tongh  aah  trembled  like  an  osier  wand: 
Then  cried:  '^O  pond'rons  spoil  of  Actor 

slain, 
And  never  yet  by  Turnns  toss'd  in  vain,  150 
Fail  not  this  day  thy  wonted  force;  but  go, 
Sent  by  this  hand,  to  pierce  the  Trojan  foe  ! 
Give  me  to  tear  his  corslet  from  his  breast, 
And  from  that  eunnch  head  to  rend  the 

crest; 
Dragged  in  the  dust,  his  frizzled  hair  to  soil. 
Hot  from  the  yezing  ir'n,  and  smear'd  with 
fragrant  oil !  ' 
Thns  while  he  raves,  from  his  wide  nos- 
trils flies 
A  fiery  steam,  and  sparkles  from  his  eyes. 
So  fares  the  bnll  in  his  lov'd  female's  sight: 
Proudly    he    bellows,    and    preludes    the 
fight;  x6o 

He  tries  his  goring  horns  against  a  tree, 
And  meditates  his  absent  enemy; 
He  pushes  at  the  winds;  he  digs  the  strand 
With  his  black  hoofs,  and  spurns  the  yellow 
sand. 
Nor  less  the  Trojan,  in  his  Lemnian  arms, 
To  future  fight  his  manly  courage  warms: 
He  whets  hu  fury,  and  with  joy  prepares 
To  terminate  at  once  the  ling'ring  wars; 
To  cheer  his  chiefs  and  tender  son,  relates 
What  Heav'n  had  promised,  and  expounds 
the  fates.  170 

Then  to  the  Latian  king  he  sends,  to  cease 
The  rage  of  arms,  and  ratify  the  peace. 
The  mom  ensuing,  from  the  mountain's 
height. 
Had  scarcely  spread  the  skies  with  rosy 

light; 
Th'  ethereal  coursers,  bounding  from  the  sea. 
From  out  their  flftming  nostrils  breath'd  the 

day; 
When  now  the  Trojan  and  Rutulian  guard. 
In  friendly  labor  join'd,  the  list  prepared. 
Beneath  the  walls  they  measure  out  the  ~ 

space; 
Then  sacred    altars    rear,    on  sods    of 
grass,  180 

Where,  with  religious  rites,  their  com- 
mon sods  they  place. 
In  purest  white  the  priests  their  heads  at- 
tire. 
And  living  waters  bear,  and  holy  fire; 
And,  o'er  their  linen  hoods  and  shaded  hair, 
Long  twisted  wreaths  of  sacred  vervain 
wear. 


In  order  issuing  from  the  town  appears 
The  Latin  legion,  arm'd  with  pointed  spears; 
And  from  the  fields,  advanomg  on  a  line, 
The  Trojan  and  the  Tuscan  forces  join: 
Their  various  arms  afford  a  pleasing  sight; 
A  peaceful  train  they  seem,  in  peace  pre- 

par'd  for  fight.  191 

Betwixt  the  ranks  the  proud  commanders 

ride. 
Glittering  with  gold,  and  vests  in  purple 

dyed; 
Here  Imiestheus,  author  of  the  Memmian 

line. 
And  there  Messapus,  bom  of  seed  divine. 
The  sign  is  giv4i;  and,  round  the  listed 

space. 
Each  man  in  order  fills  his  proper  place. 
Reclining  on  their  ample  shields,  they  stand. 
And  fix  their  pointed  lances  in  the  sand. 
Now,  studious  of  the   sight,  a  numerous 

throng  200 

Of  either  sex  promiscuous,  old  and  young. 
Swarm  from  the  town:   by  those  who  rest 

behind, 
The  fates  and  walls  and  houses'  tops  are 

lin'd.  ^ 

Meantime  the  Queen  of  Heav'n  beheld 

the  sight, 
With  eyes  unpleas'd,  from  Mount  Albano's 

height 
(Since  calFd  Albano  by  succeeding  fame. 
But  then  an  empty  hill,  without  a  name). 
She  thence  survey'd  the  field,  the  Trojan 

pow'rs, 
The    Ijatian    squadrons,  and   Laurentine 

tow'rs. 
Then  thus  the  goddess  of  the  skies  be- 
spake,  a  10 
With  sighs  and  tears,  the  goddess  of  the 

lake, 
King  Tumus'  sister,  once  a  lovely  maid. 
Ere  to  the  lust  of  lawless  Jove  betray 'd: 
Compress'd  by  force,  but,  by  the  grateful 

god. 
Now  made  the  NaYs  of  the  neighb'ring  flood. 
«  O  nymph,  the  pride  of  living  lakes,"  said 

she, 
**  O  most  renown'd,  and  most  belov'd  by  me. 
Long  hast  thou  known,  nor  need  I  to  record, 
The  wanton  sallies  of  my  wand'ring  lord. 
Of  eVry  Latian  fair  whom  Jove  misled  220 
To  mount  by  stealth  my  violated  bed, 
To  thee  alone  I  grudg'd  not  his  embrace. 
But  gave  a  part  of  heav'n,  and  an  unenvied 

place. 
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Now  learn  from  me  thy  near  approaching 

grief, 
Nor  think  my  wishes  want  to  thy  relief. 
While  fortune  &yor'd,  nor  Heay'n's  King 

denied 
To  lend  my  succor  to  the  Latian  side, 
I  say'd  thy  brother,  and  the  sinking  state: 
But  now  he  struggles  with  unequal  fate, 
And  goes,  with  gods  ayerse,  o'ermatch'd  ~ 

in  might,  330 

To  meet  inevitable  death  in  fight; 
Nor  must  I  break  the  truce,  nor  can 

sustain  the  sight. 
Thou,  if  thou  dar'st,  thy  present  aid  supply ; 
It  well  becomes  a  sister's  care  to  try.'^ 
At  this  the  loyely  nymph,  with  grief  op- 
pressed, 
Thrice  tore  her  hair,  and  beat  her  comely 

breast. 
To  whom  Satumia  thus:  "Thy  tears  are 

late: 
Haste,  snatch  him,  if  he  can  be  snatch'd 

from  fate: 
New  tumults  kindle;  violate  the  truce: 
Who  knows  what  changeful  fortune  may 

produce  ?  240 

T  is  not  a  crime  t'  attempt  what  I  decree ; 
Or,  if  it  were,  discharge  the  crime  on  me." 
She  said,  and,  sailing  on  the  winged  wind, 
Left  the  sad  nymph  suspended  in  her  mind. 
And  now  in  pomp  the  peaceful  kings 

appear: 
Four  steeds  the  chariot  of  Latinus  bear; 
Twelve  golden  beams  around  his  temples 

To  mark  his  lineage  from  the  God  of  Day. 
Two  snowy  coursers  Tumus'  chariot  yoke. 
And  in  his  hand  two  massy  spears  he  shook : 
Then  issued  from  the  camp,  in  arms  divine, 
^neas,  author  of  the  Roman  line;  252 

And  by  his  side  Ascanius  took  his  place. 
The  second  hope  of  Rome's  immortal  race. 
Adom'd  in  white,  a  rev 'rend  priest  ap- 
pears. 
And  oft'rings  to  the  flaming  altars  bears; 
A  porket,  and  a  lamb  that  never  suffer'd 

shears. 

Then  to  the  rising  sun  he  turns  his  eyes, ' 
And  strews  the  beasts,  design'd  for  sacrifice. 
With  salt  and  meal:   with  like  officious 
care  260 

He  marks  their  foreheads,  and  he  clips  their 

hair. 
Betwixt  their  horns  the  purple  vrine  he 
sheds; 


With  the  same  gen'rous  juioe  the  flame  he 

feeds. 
Mnetui  then  unsheath'd  his  shining  awoid, 
And   thus  with    pious    pray'rs    the  godi 

ador'd: 
"  All-seeing  sun,  and  thou,  Ausonian  soil, 
For  which  I  have  sustained  so  lonf  a  toil, 
Thou,  E^ing  of  Heav'n,  and  thou,  uie  Queen 

Propitious  now,  and  reconcil'd  b^  pray'r; 
Thou,  Grod  of  War,  whose  unresisted  swaj 
The  labors  and  events  of  arms  obey;       271 
Ye  living  fountains,  and  ye  running  floods, 
All  pow^  of  ocean,  all  ethereal  gods, 
Hear,  and  bear  record:  if  I  faM  in  field, 
Or,  recreant  in  the  fight,  to  Tumna  yield, 
My  Trojans  shall  encrease  Evander's  town; 
Ascanius  shall  renounce  th'  Ausonian  crown: 
All  claims,  all  questions  of  debate,  shall 

cease; 
Nor  he,  nor  they,  with  force  infringe  the 

peace. 
But,  if  my  juster  arms  prevail  in  fight,  aSo 
(As  sure  they  shall,  if  I  divine  aright,) 
My  Trojans  shall  not  o'er  th'  ItaliaAS  mp: 
Both  equal,  both  unoonquer'd  shall  remain, 
Join'd  in  their  laws,  their  lands,  and  their 

abodes; 
I  ask  but  altars  for  my  weary  gods. 
The  care  of  those  religious  rites  be  mine; 
The  crown  to  King  Latinus  I  resign: 
His  be  the  sov'reign  sway.    Nor  will  I 

share 
His  pow'r  in  peace,  or  his  command  in  war. 
For  me,  my  friends  another  town  shall 

frame,  t^t 

And  bless  the  rising  tow'rs  with  fair  La- 

vinia's  name.'' 
Thus  he.    Then,  with  erected  eyes  and 

hands, 
The  Latian  king  before  his  altar  standi. 
'<  By  the  same  heav'n,"  said  he, "  and  earth, 

and  TPfti", 
And  all  the  pow'rs  that  all  the  three  cod* 

tain; 
By  hell  below,  and  by  that  upper  god 
Whose  thunder  signs  the  peace,  who  seals 

it  with  his  nod; 
So  let  Latona's  double  offspring  hear. 
And  double-fronted  Janus,  what  I  swear: 
I  touch  the  sacred  altars,  touch  the  flames, 
And  all  those  pow'rs  attest,  and  all  their 

names:  y*^ 

Whatever  chance  befall  on  either  side, 
No  term  of  time  this  union  shall  divide: 
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Ko  force,  no  fortune,  shall  my  tows  nnbind, 
Or  shake  the  steadfast  tenor  of  my  mind; 
Not  tho'  the  ciieling  seas  should  bieak  their 

bound, 
O'erflow  the  shores,  or  sap  the  solid  ground; 
Not  tho'  the  lamps  of  heav'n  their  spheres 

forsake, 
Hnrl'd  down,  and  hissing  in  the  nether  lake: 
Ey'ii  as  this  royal  scepter  "  (for  he  bore  310 
A  scepter  in  his  hand)  **  shall  never  more 
Shoot  out  in  branches,  or  renew  the  birth: 
An  orphan  now,  cut  from  the  mother  earth 
By  the  keen  ax,  dishonored  of  its  hair, 
Aiid  cas'd  in  brass,  for  Latian  kings  to 
bear." 
When  thus  in  public  view  the  peace  was 
tied 
With   solemn  tows,  and  sworn  on  either 

side. 
All  dues  perform'd  which  holy  rites  re- 
quire; 
The  victim  beasts  are  slain  before  the  fire, 
The  trembling  entrails  from  their  bodies 
torn,  320 

And  to  the  fattened  flames  in  chargers 
borne. 
Already  the  Rutulians  deem  their  man 
O'ermatch'd  in  arms,  before  the  fight  be- 
gan. 
First  rising  fears  are  whisper'd  thro'  the 

crowd; 
Then,  gath'ring  sound,  they  murmur  more 

aloud. 
Now,  side  to  side,  they  measure  with  their 

eyes 
The  champions'  bulk,  their  sinews,   and 

their  size: 
The  nearer  they  approach,  the  more   is 

known 
Th'  apparent  disadvantage  of  their  own. 
Tumus  himself  appears  m  public  sight    330 
Conscious  of  fate,  desponding  of  the  fight. 
Slowly  he  moves,  and  at  his  altar  stands 
With  eyes  dejeoted,  and  with  trembling 

hands; 
And,    while    he    mutters    undistinguish'd 

pray'rs, 
A  livid  deadness  in  his  cheeks  appears. 
With  anxious  pleasure  when   Jutuma 
view'd 
Tb'  increasing  fright  of  the  mad  multitude. 
When  their  short  sighs  and  thick'ning  sobs 

she  heard. 
And  found  their  ready  minds  for  change 
prepar'd;  339 


Dissembling  her  immortal  form,  she  took 
Camertus'  mien,  his  habit,  and  his  look; 
A  chief  of  ancient  blood:   in  arms  well 

known 
Was  his  great  sire,  and  he  his  greater  son. 
His  shape  assum'd,  amid  the  ranks  she  ran, 
And  humoring    their  first  motions,  thus 

began: 
**  For  shiune,  Rutulians,  can  you  bear  the 

sight 
Of  one  exposed  for  all,  in  single  fight  ? 
Can  we,  before  the  face  of  heav'n,  confess 
Our  courage  colder,  or  our  numbers  less  ? 
View  all  the  Trojan  host,  th'  Arcadian 

band,  350 

And  Tuscan  army;  count 'em  as  they  stand: 
Undaunted  to  the  battle  if  we  go. 
Scarce  ev'ry  second  man  will  share  a  foe. 
Tumus,  't  is  true,  in  this  unequal  strife. 
Shall  lose,  with  honor,  his  devoted  life. 
Or  change  it  rather  for  immortal  fame, 
Succeedmg  to  the  gods,  from  whence  he 

came: 
But  you,  a  servile  and  inglorious  band. 
For  foreign  lords  shall  sow  your  native 


Those  fruitful  fields  your  fighting  fathers 
gain'd,  360 

Which  have  so  long  their  lazy  sons  sus- 
tain'd.'? 

With  words  like  these,   she  carried  her 


A  rising  murmur  runs  along  the  line. 

Then  ev'n  the  city  troops,  and  Latians, 
tir'd 

With  tedious  war,  seem  with  new  souls  in- 
spired: 

Their  champion's  fate  with  pity  they  lament. 

And  of  the  league,  so  lately  sworn,  repent. 
Nor  fails  the  goddess  to  foment  the  rage 

With  lying  wonders,  and  a  false  presage; 

But  adds  a  sign,  which,  present  to  their 
eyes,  370 

Inspires  new  courage,  and  a  glad  surprise. 

For,  sudden,  in  the  fiery  tracts  above, 

Appears  in  pomp  th'  imperial  bird  of  Jove: 

A  plump  of  fowl  he  spies,  that  swim  the 
lakes, 

And  o'er  their  heads  his  sounding  pinions 
shakes; 

Then,  stooping  on  the  fairest  of  the  train. 

In  his  strong  talons  truss'd  a  silver  swan. 

Th'  Italians  wonder  at  th*  unusual  sight; 

But,  while  he  lags,  and  labors  in  his  flight. 

Behold,  the  dastard  fowl  return  anew,    380 
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And  with  united  force  the  foe  pursue: 
Chun'rous  around  the  royal  hawk  they  fly, 
And,  thick'ning  in  a  cloud,  o'ershade  the 


They  cuff,  they  scratch,  they  cross  his  airy 

course; 
Nor  can  th'  incumbered  bird  sustain  their 

force; 
But  yez'd,  not  yanqnish'd,  drops  the  pon- 
derous prey, 
And,  lighten'd  of  his  burthen,  wings  his 

way. 
Th'  Ausonian  bands  with  shouts  salute 

the  sight. 
Eager  of  action,  and  demand  the  fight. 
Then  King  Tolumnius,  yers'd  in  augurs' 

arts,  390 

Cries  out,  and  thus  his  boasted  skill  imparts : 
''At  length  'tis  granted,  what  I  longde- 

sird  t 
This,  this  is  what  my  frequent  tows  required. 
Ye  gods,  I  take  your  omen,  and  obey. 
Advance,  my  friends,  and  charge  I  I  lead 

the  way. 
These  are  the  foreign  foes,  whose  impious 

band. 
Like  that  rapacious  bird,  infest  our  land: 
But  soon,  like  him,  they  shall  be  forc'd  to 

sea 
By  strength  united,  and  forego  the  prey.  399 
Tour  timely  succor  to  your  country  bring; 
Haste  to  the  rescue,  and  redeem  your  king." 
He  said;  and,  pressing  onward  thro'  the 

crew, 
Pois'd  in  his  lifted  arm,  his  lance  he  threw. 
The  winged  weapon,  whistline  in  the  wind. 
Came  driyinff  on,   nor  missrl   the  mark 

design  d. 
At  once  the  cornel  rattled  in  the  skies; 
At  once  tumultuous  shouts  and  clamors 


Nine  brothers  in  a  goodly  band  there  stood. 
Bom  of  Arcadian  mix'd  with  Tuscan  blood, 
G^lippus'  sons:  the  fatal  jayeiin  flew,  410 
Aui'd  at  the  midmost  of  the  friendly  crew. 
A  passage  thro'  the  jointed  arms  it  found, ' 
Just  where  the  belt  was  to  the  body 

bound. 
And  struck  the  gentle  youth  extended  on 

the  grou^. 
Then,  fir'd  with  pious  rage,  the  gen'rous 

train 
Run  madly  forward  to  reyenge  the  slain. 
And  some  with  eager  haste  their  jayeiins 

throw; 


And  some  with  sword  in  hand  assault  the 

foe. 
The  wish'd  insult  the  Latine  troops  em- 
brace, 419 
And  meet  their  ardor  in  the  middle  apace. 
The  Trojans,  Tuscans,  and  Arcadian  line. 
With  equal  courage  obviate  their  design. 
Peace  leaves  the  violated  fields,  and  bate 
Both  armies  urges  to  their  mutual  fate. 
With  impious  haste  their  altars  are  o'ei^ 

tum'd, 
The  sacrifice  half-broil'd,  and  half-unbnm'd 
Thick  storms  of  steel  from  either  armj  fly, 
And  clouds  of  clashing  darts  obsciire  the 

sky; 
Brands  from  the  fire  are  missive  weapons 

made. 
With  chargers,  bowls,  and  all  the  priestly 

trade.  430 

Latinus,  frighted,  hastens  from  the  fray. 
And  bears  his  unregarded  gods  away. 
These  on  their  hoi^s  vault;  those  yoke  the 

car; 
The  rest,  with  swords  on  high,  run  headlong 

to  the  war. 
Messapus,  eager  to  confound  the  peace, 
Spnrr'd  his  hot  courser  thro'  the  ng-htii^ 

prease, 
At  King  Aulestes,  by  his  purple  known  1 
A  Tuscan  prince,  and  by  his  regal  crown;  I 
And,  with  a  shock  encount'ring,  bore  him  [ 

down.  J 

Backward  he  fell;  and,  as  his  &tte  designed. 
The  ruins  of  an  altar  were  behind:  441 

There,  pitching  on  his  shoulders  and  his 

head. 
Amid  the  scatt'ring  fires  he  lay  supinely 

spread. 
The  beamy  spear,  descending  from  above. 
His  cuirass  pierc'd,  and    3ao*  his  body 

drove. 
Then,  with  a  scornful  snule,  the  victor  cries: 
"  The  gods  have  found  a  fitter  sacrifice." 
Greedy  of  spoils,  th'  Italians  strip  the  dead 
Of  his  rich  armor,  and  uncrown  nis  head. 
Priest  Corynseus  arm'd  his  better  hand. 
From  his  own  altar,  with  a  blazing  brand; 
And,  as  Ebusus  with  a  thund'ring  pace  4$* 
Advanced  to  battle,  dash'd  it  on  his  face: 
His  bristly  beard  shines  out  with  sudden 

fires; 
The  crackling  crop  a  noisome  scent  ex- 
pires. 
Following  the  blow,  he  seiz'd  his  curling 

crown 
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With    his  left  hand;  his  other  east  him 

down. 
The   prostrate    body  with    his  knees    he 

press'd, 
And  plnng*d  his  holy  poniard  in  his  breast. 
While  rodalxrins,  with  his  sword,  pur- 
sued 460 
The  shepherd  Alsus  thro'  the  flying  crowd. 
Swiftly  he  turns,  and  aims  a  deadly  blow 
Full  on  the  front  of  his  unwary  foe. 
The   broad  ax  enters  with  a  crashing' 

sound, 
And  oleayes  the  chin  with  one  continued 

wound; 
Wann  blood,  and  mingled  brains,  besmear 

his  arms  around. 
An  iron  sleep  his  stupid  eyes  oppressed, 
And  seal'd  their  heavy  lids  in  eiuUess  rest. 
But  good  .Sneas  rush'd  amid  the  bands; 
Bare  was  his  head,  and  naked  were  his 

hands,  470 

In  sign  of  truce:  then  thus  he  cries  aloud: 
''What  sudden  rage,  what  new  desire  of 

blood, 
Inflames  your  alter'd  miuds  ?    O  Trojans, 


From  impious  arms,  nor  violate  the  peace  I 

By  human  sanctions,  and  by  laws  divine, 

li^e  terms  are  all  agreed;  the  war  is  mine. 

Dismiss  your  fears,  and  let  the  fight  ensue; 

This  hand  alone  shall  right  the  gods  and 
you: 

Our  injur'd  altars,  and  their  broken  vow, 

To  this  avenging  sword  the  faithless  Tnr- 
nus  owe."  480 

Thus  while  he  spoke,  unmindful  of  de- 
fense, 

A  winged  arrow  struck  the  pious  prince. 

But,  whether  from  some  human  hand  it 
came. 

Or  hostOe  eod,  is  left  unknown  by  fame: 

No  human  hand  or  hostile  god  was  found, 

To  boast  the  triumph  of  so  base  a  wound. 
When  Tumns  saw  the  Trojan  quit  the 
plain. 

His  chiefs  dismay'd,  his  troops  a  fainting 
train, 

Th'  unbop'd  event  his  heighten'd  soul  in- 
spires: 489 

At  once  his  arms  and  coursers  he  requires; 

Then,  with  a  leap,  his  lofty  chariot  gains. 

And  with  a  ready  hand  assumes  the  reins. 

He   drives  impetuous,  and,   where'er  he 
goes, 

He  leaves  behind  a  lane  of  slaughtered  foes. 


These  his  lance  reaches;   over  those  he 

rolls 
His  rapid  car,  and  crushes  out  their  souls: 
In  vain  the  vanquished  fly;  the  victor  sends 
The  dead  men's  weapons  at  their  living 

friends. 
Thus,  on  the  banks  of  Hebrus'  freezing 

flood. 
The  Grod  of  Battles,  in  his  anery  mood,  500 
Clashing  his  sword  against  his  brazen  shield. 
Lets  loose  the  reins,  and  scours  along  the 

field: 
Before  the  wind  his  fiery  coursers  fly; 
Groans  the  sad  earth,  resounds  the  rattling 

Wrath,  Terror,  Treason,  Tumult,  and' 

Despair 
(Dire  faces,  and  deform'd)  surround  the 

car; 
Friends  of  the  god,  and  followers  of  the 

war. 
With  fury  not  unlike,  nor  less  disdain, 
Exulting  Tumus  flies  alone  the  plain: 
His  smoking  horses,  at  their  utmost  speed. 
He  lashes  on,  and  urges  o'er  the  dead.     511 
Their  fetlocks  run  with  blood;  and,  when 

they  bound. 
The  gore  and  gath'ring  dust  are  dash'd 

around. 
Thamvris  and  Pholus,  masters  of  the  war, 
He  kiU'd  at  hand,  but  Sthenelus  afar: 
From  far  the  sons  of  Imbracus  he  slew, 
Glaucus  and  Lades,  of  the  Lycian  crew; 
Both  taught  to  fight  on  foot,   in  battle 

join'd. 
Or  mount  the  courser  that  outstrips  the 

wind. 
Meantime    Enmedes,  vaunting    in    the 

field,  520 

New    fir'd    the  Trojans,  and    their    foes 

lepeU'd. 
This  son  of  Dolon    bore  his  grandsire's 

name. 
But  emulated  more  his  father's  fame; 
His  guileful  father,  sent  a  nightlv  spy. 
The  Uredan  camp  and  order  to  descry: 
Hard  enterprise  1  and  well  he  might  require 
Achilles'  car  and  horses,  for  his  hire: 
But,  met  upon  the  scout,  th'  ^tolian  prince 
In  death  bestowed  a  juster  recompense. 
Fierce  Tumus  view'd    the    Trojan  from 

afar,  530 

And  launcU'd  his  javlin  from  his  lofty  ear; 
Then  liehtly  leaping  down,  pursued   the 

blow, 
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And,  pressing  with  his  foot  his  prostrate 

foe, 
Wrench'd  from  his  feeble  hold  the  shining 

sword, 
And  plunfi^'d  it  in  the  bosom  of  its  lord. 
<<  Possess,^'  said  he,  <<the  fruit  of  all  thy 

pains. 
And  measure,  at  thy  length,  our  Latian 

plains. 
Thus  are  my  foes  rewarded  by  my  hand; 
Thus  may  they  build  their  town,  and  thus 

enjoy  the  land  ! " 
Then  Dares,  Butes,  Sybaris  he  slew,    540 
Whom  o'er  his  neck  his  floundering  courser 

threw. 
As  when  loud  Boreas,  with  his  blust'ring 

train, 
Stoops  from  above,  incumbent  on  the  main; 
Where'er  he  flies,  he  drives  the  rack  before, 
And  rolls  the  billows  on  th'  iBgsean  shore: 
So,  where  resistless  Tumus  takes  his  course, 
The  scatter'd  squadrons  bend  before  his 

force; 
His  crest  of  h<»ses'  hair  is  blown  behind 
By  adverse  air,  and  rustles  in  the  wind. 
This  haughty  Phegeus  saw  with  high 

disdain,  550 

And,  as  the  chariot  roll'd  along  the  plain. 
Light  from  the  g^und  he  leapt,  and 

seiz'd  the  rein. 
Thus  hung  in  air,  he  still  retained  his  hold. 
The  coursers  frighted,  and  their  course 

controll'd. 
The  lance  of  Tumus  reach'd  him  as  he  hune. 
And  pierc'd  his  plated  arms,  but  pass% 

along, 
And  only  raz'd  the  skin.    He  tum'd,  and 

held 
Against  his  threat'ning  foe  his  ample  shield; 
Then  call'd  for  aid:  but,  while  he  cried  in 

vain. 
The  chariot  bore  him  backward  on  the 

plain.  560 

He  lies  revers'd;  the  victor  king  descends. 
And  strikes  so  justly  where  his  helmet  ends. 
He  lops  the  head.    The  Latian  fields  are 

drunk 
With  streams  that  issue  from  the  bleeding 

trunk. 
While  he  triumphs,  and  while  the  Trojans 

yield. 
The  wounded  prince  is  f orc'd  to  leave  the 

field: 
Strong  Mnestheus,  and  Achates  often  tried. 
And  young  Ascanius,  weeping  by  his  side. 


Conduct  him  to  his  tent.    Scarce  can  he 

rear 
His  limbs  from  earth,  supported,  on  hii 

spear.  5?. 

Resolv'd  in  mind,  regardless  of  the  smart, 
He  tugs  with  both  his  hands,  and  breaks 

the  dart. 
The  steel  remains.     No  readier    way  he 

found 
To  draw  the  weapon,  than  t'  inlnr^ge  tin 

wound. 
Eager  of  fight,  impatient  of  delay. 
He  begs;  boA  his  unwilling  friends  obey. 

lapis  was  at  hand  to  prove  bis  art. 
Whose   blooming  youth  so   fir'd  Apollo's 

heart. 
That,  for  his  love,  he  proffer'd  to  bestow 
His  tuneful  harp  and  his  unerring  bow.  sSa 
The  pious  vouth,  more  studious  how  to  sare 
His  aged  sire,  now  sinking  to  the  grave, 
Preferred  the  pow'r  of  plants,  and  silent 

praise 
Of  healin£^  arts,  before  PhcBbean  bays. 
Propped  on  his  lance  the  pensive  hen 

stood, 
And  heard  and  saw,  unmov'd,  the  moamiog 

crowd. 
The  fam'd  physician  tucks  his  robes  around 
With  ready    hands,  and   hastens    to  the 

wound. 
With  gentle  touches  he  performs  his  part,  1 
This  way  and  that,  soliciting  the  dart,    599  > 
And  exercises  all  his  heav'niy  art.  J 

All  soft'uing  simples,  known  of  sov'reign 

use. 
He  presses  out,  and  pours  their  noble  juice. 
These  first  infus'd,  to  lenify  the  pain, 
He  tugs  with  pincers,  but  he  tugs  in  vain. 
Then  to  the  patron  of  his  art  he  pray'd: 
The  patron  of  his  art  refus'd  his  aid. 
Meantime    the  war  approaches  to  the 

tents; 
Th'  alarm  grows    hotter,  and   the  noise 

augments: 
The  driving  dust  proclaims  the  danger' 

near;  600 

And  first  their  friends,  and  then  their 

foes  appear: 
Their  friends  retreat;  their  foes  pursue 

the  rear. 

The  camp  is  fill'd  with  terror  and  affright: 
The  hissmg  shafts  within  the  trench  alight; 
An  undistinguished  noise  ascends  the  sl^, 
The  shouts  of  those  who  kill,  and  groans  of 

those  who  die. 
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But  now  the  goddess  mother,  moy'd  with 

grief, 
And  piero'd  with  pity,  hastens  her  relief. 
A  branch  of  healing  dittany  she  brought, 
Which  in  the  Cretan  fields  with  care  she 

sought:  610 

Roagh    is  the  stem,  whieh  woolly  leafs 

surround; 
The    leafs  with  flow'rs,  the  flow'rs  with 

purple  crown'd. 
Well    known  to  wounded  goats;    a  sure 

relief 
To  draw  the  pointed  steel,  and  ease  the 

grief. 
This  Venus  brings,  in  clouds  invoWd,  and 

brews 
TV  extracted  liquor  with  ambrosian  dews, 
And  od'rous  panacee.    Unseen  she  stands. 
Tempering  the  mixture  with  her  heav'nly 

hands, 
And  pours  it  in  a  bowl,  already  crown'd 
With  juice  of  med'c'nal  herbs  prepared  to 

bathe  the  wound.  eao 

The  leech,  unknowing  of  superior  art 
Which  aids  the  cure,  with  this  foments 

the  part; 
And   in  a  moment   ceas'd   the    raging 

smart. 
Stanched  is  the  blood,  and  in  the  bottom 

stands: 
The  steel,  but  scarcely  touch'd  with  tender 

hands, 
Moves  up,  and  follows  of  its  own  accord. 
And  health  and  vigor  are  at  once  restored, 
lapis  first  perceived  the  closing  wound, 
And  first  the  footsteps  of  a  god  he  found. 
'*  Arms  I  arms  I "  he  cries:  '*  the  sword  and 

shield  prei>are,  630 

And  send  the  willing  chief,  renew'd,  to  war. 
This  is  no  mortal  work,  no  cure  of  mine. 
Nor  art's  effect,  but  done  by  hands  divine. 
Some  god  our  general  to  the  battle  sends; 
Some  god  preserves  his  life  for  greater 

ends.'* 
The  hero  arms  in  haste;   his  hands  in- 
fold 
His  thighs  with  cuishes  of  refulgent  gold: 
Inflam'd  to  fight,  and  rushing  to  the  field. 
That  hand  sustaining  the  celestial  shield. 
This  gripes  the  lance,  and  with  such  vigor 

shakes,  •  640 

That  to  the  rest  the  beamy  weapon  quakes. 
Then  with  a  dose  embrace  he  strain'd  his 

son. 
And,  kissing  thro'  his  helmet,  thus  began: 


«My  son,  from  my  example  learn  the^ 
war. 

In  camps  to  suffer,  and  in  fields  to  dare; 

But  happier  chance  than  mine  attend  thy 
care  1 

This  day  my  hand  thy  tender  age  shidl 
shield. 

And  crown  with  honors  of  the  conquer'd 
field: 

Thou,  when  thy  riper  years  shall  send  thee 
forth  649 

To  toils  of  war,  be  mindful  of  my  worth; 

Assert   thy  birthright,    and   in   arms  be 
known. 

For  Hector's  nephew,  and  iBneas'  son." 

He  said;  and,  striding,  issued  on  the  plain. 

Anteus  and  Mnestheus,  and  a  num'rous 
train. 

Attend  his  steps;   the  rest  their  weapons 
take. 

And,  crowding  to  the  field,  the  camp  for- 
sake. 

A  cloud  of  blinding  dust  is  rais'd  around. 

Labors  beneath  their  feet  the  trembling 
ground. 
Now  Tumus,  posted  on  a  hill,  from  far 

Beheld  the  progress  of  the  moving  war:  660 

With  him  the  Latins  view'd  the  cover'd 
plains. 

And  the  chill  blood  ran  backward  in  their 
veins. 

Jutuma  saw  th'  advancing  troops  appear. 

And  heard  the  hostile  sound,  and  fled  for 
fear. 

.Sneas  leads;  and  draws  a  sweeping  train, 

Clos'd  in  their  ranks,  and  pouring  on  the 
plain. 

As  when  a  whirlwind,  rushing  to  the  shore 

From  the  mid  ocean,  drives  the  waves  be- 
fore; 

The  painful  hind  with  heavy  heart  foresees 

The  flatted  fields,  and  slaughter  of  the 
trees;  670 

With  like  impetuous  rage  the  prince  ap- 
pears 

Before  his  doubled  front,  nor  less  destruc- 
tion bears. 

And  now  both  armies  shock  in  open  field; 

Osiris  is  by  strong  Thymbneus  kill'd. 

Archetius,  Ufens,  Epmon,  are  slain 

(All  fam'd  in  arms,  and  of  the  Latian  train) 

By  Gyas',  Mnestheus',  and  Achates'  hand. 

The  fatal  augur  falls,  by  whose  command 

The  truce  was  broken,  and  whose  lance,  em- 
brued 
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With  Trojan  blood,  th'  nnhappy  fight  re- 
newed. 680 
Loud  shouts  and  clamors  rend  the  liquid 

And  o'er  the  field  the  frighted  Latins  fly. 
The  prince  difldains  the  dastards  to  pnrsne. 
Nor  moves  to  meet  in  arms  the  fighting 

few; 
Tumus  alone,  amid  the  dusky  plain. 
He  seeks,  and  to  the  combat  calls  in  vain. 
Jutuma  heard,  and,  seiz'd  with  mortal  fear, 
Forc'd  from  the  beam  her  brother's  char- 
ioteer; 
Assumes    his  shape,  his  armor,  and    bis 

mien. 
And,  like  Metiscus,  in  bis  seat  is  seen.     690 
As  the  black  swallow  near  the  palace 

plies; 
O'er  empty  courts,  and  under  arches,  flies; 
Now  hawlES  alof^  now  skims  along  the 

flood, 
To  furnish  ber  loquacious  nest  with  food: 
So  drives  the  rapid  goddess  o'er  the  plains; 
The  smoking  borses  run  witb  loosen'd  reins. 
She  steers  a  various  course  amonp^  the  foes; 
Now  here,  now  there,  her  conqu'ring  brother 

shows; 
Now  with  a  straight,  now  with  a  wheeling 

flight. 
She  turns,  and  bends,  but  shuns  the  single 

fight.  700 

.Sneas,  fir'd  with  fury,  breaks  the  crowcC 
And  seeks  his  foe, and  calls  by  name  aloud: 
He  runs  within  a  narrower  ring,  and  tries 
To  stop  the  chariot;  but  the  chariot  flies. 
If  he  but  gain  a  glimpse,  Jutuma  fears. 
And  far  away  the  Daunian  hero  bears. 
What  should  he  do  I    Nor  arts  nor  arms 

avail; 
And  various  cares  in  vain  his  mind  assail. 
The  great  Messapus,  thnnd'ring  thro'  the 

field. 
In  his  left  hand  two  pointed  javlins  held:  710 
Encount'ring  on  the  prince,  one  dart  he 

drew. 
And  with  unerring  aim  and  utmost  vigor 

threw, 
^neas  saw  it  come,  and,  stooping  low 
Beneath  his  buckler,  shunn'd  the  threat'n- 

ing  blow. 
The  weapon  hiss'd  above  his  head,  and  tore 
The  waving  plume  which  on  his  helm  he 

wore. 
Forc'd  by  this  hostile  act,  and  fir'd  with 

spite, 


That  flying  Tnmus  still  declin'd  tbe  fight, 
The    prince,   whose    piety  had    long    re- 

pell'd 
His  inborn  ardor,  now  invades  the  field;  j» 
Invokes  the  pow'rs  of  violated  peace. 
Their  rites  and  injur'd  altars  to  redren; 
Then,  to  his  rase  abandoning  the  rein. 
With  blood  and  slaughter'd  bodies  fills  the 

phiin. 
What  god  can  tell,  what  numbers  can 

display, 
The  various  labors  of  that  fatal  day; 
What  chiefs  and  cham^ons  fell  on  either 

side. 
In  combat  slain,  or  by  what  deaths  tiiej 

died; 
Whom    Tumus,  whom   the  Trojan    hero 

kill'd; 
Who  shar'd  the  fame  and  fortune  of  the 

field !  72» 

Jove,  could'st  thou  view,  and  not  ayertl 

thy  sight. 
Two  jarring  nations  join'd  in  cruel  fi^ht,  > 
Whom  leagues  of  lasting  love  so  shortly 

shall  unite  f  J 

^neas  first  Rutulian  Sucre  found. 
Whose  valor  made  the  Trojans  quit  their 

ground; 
Betwixt  his  ribs  the  jav'lin  drove  so  just, 
It  reach'd  his  heart,  nor  needs  a  second 

thrust. 
Now  Tumus,  at  two  blows,  two  breUuen 

slew; 
First  from  his  horse    fierce  Amycus  he 

threw: 
Then,  leaping  on  the  ground,  on  foot  as* 

sail'd  740 

Diores,  and  in  equal  fight  prevail'd. 
Their  lifeless  trunks  he  leaves  upon  the 

place; 
Their   heads,  distilling   gore,  his  ehariot 

grace. 
Three   cold  on   earth  the  Trojan  hero 

threw. 
Whom  without  respite  at  one  charge  be 

slew: 
Cethegus,  TanalCs,  Taeus,  fell  oppreas'd. 
And  sad  Onythes,  added  to  the  rest, 
Of  Theban  blood,  whom  Peridia  bore. 
Tumus  two  brothers  from  the  LyoisB 

shore. 
And  from  Apollo's  fane  to  battle  sent,    7s» 
O'erthrew;  nor  Phoebus  could  their  fate 

prevent. 
Peaceful  Menoetes  after  these  he  kill'd. 
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"Who  long  had  shiiim'd  the  dangers  of  the 

field: 
On  Lerna's  lake  a  silent  life  he  led, 
And  with  his  nets  and  angle   earn'd  his 

bread; 
N'or  pompous  cares,  nor  palaces,  he  knew, 
But  wisely  from  th'  infectious  world  with- 
drew: 
Poor  was  his  house;  his  father's  painful 

hand 
Discharged  his  rent,  and  plow'd  another's 

land. 
As  flames  among  the  lofty  woods  are 

thrown  760 

On  diff'rent  sides,  and  both  by  winds  are 

blown; 
The  laurels  crackle  in  the  sputt'ring  fire; 
The  frighted   sylvans  from  their  shades 

retire: 
Or  as  two  neighb'ring  torrents  fall  from 

high; 
Rapid  they  run;  the  foamy  waters  fry; 
They  roll  to  sea  with  unresisted  force. 
And  down  the  rocks  precipitate  their  course : 
Not  with  less  rage  the  rival  heroes  take 
Their  different  ways,  nor  less  destruction 

make. 
With  spears  afar,  with  swords  at  hand,  they 

strike ;  770 

And  zeal  of  slaughter  fires  their  souls  alike. 
Like   them,  their  dauntless  men  maintain 

the  field; 
And  hearts  are  pierc'd,  unknowing  how  to 

yield: 
They  blow  for  blow  return,  and  wound  for 

wound; 
And  heaps  of  bodies  raise  the  level  ground. 
Murranus,  boasting  of  his   blood,   that 

springs 
From  a  long  royal  race  of  Latian  kings. 
Is  by  the  Trojan  from  his  chariot  thrown, 
Crash'd  with  the  weight  of  an  unwieldy 

stone: 
Betwixt  the  wheels  he  fell;   the  wheels, 

that  bore  780 

His  living  load,  his  dying  body  tore. 
His  starting  steeds,  to  shun  the  glitt'ring 

swo^. 
Paw  down  his  trampled  limbs,  forgetful  of 

their  lord. 
Fierce  Hyllus  threatened  high,  and,  &ce 

to  face, 
Affronted  Tumus  in  the  middle  space: 
The  prince  encounter'd  him  in  full  career. 
And  at  his  temples  aim'd  the  deadly  spear; 
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So  fatally  the  flying  weapon  sjped. 
That  thro'  his  brazen  helm  it  pie 

head. 
Nor,  Cisseus,  couldst  thou  scape  from  Tur- 

nus'  hand,  790 

In  vain  the  strongest  of  th'  Arcadian  band: 
Nor  to  Cupentus  could  bis  gods  afford 
Availing  aid  against  th'  ^nean  sword. 
Which  to  his  naked    heart  pursued  the 

course; 
Nor  could  his  plated  shield  sustain  the 

force, 
lolas  fell,  whom  not  the  Grecian  powers. 
Nor  great  subverter  of  the  Trojan  tow'rs. 
Were  doom'd  to  kill,  while  Heav'n  prolonged 

his  date; 
But  who  can  pass  the  bounds  prefixed  by 

fate? 
In  high  Lymessus,  and  in  Troy,  he  held  800 
Two  nalaces,  and  was  from  each  expell'd: 
Of  all  the  mighty  man,  the  last  remains 
A  little  spot  of  foreign  earth  contains. 
And  now  both  hosts  their  broken  troops 

unite 
In  equal  ranks,  and  mix  in  mortal  fight. 
Seresthus  and  undaunted  Mnestheus  join 
The  Trojan,  Tuscan,  and  Arcadian  liae: 
Sea-born  Messapus,  with  Atinas,  heads 
The  Latin  squadrons,  and  to  battle  leads. 
They  strike,  they  push,  they  throng  the ' 

scanty  space,  810 

Resolv'd  on  death,  impatient  of  disgrace; 
And,  where  one  falls,  another  fil&  his 

place. 
The  Cyprian  goddess  now  inspires  her 

son 
To  leave  th'  unfinish'd  fight,  and  storm  the 

town: 
For,  while  he  rolls  his  eyes  around  the  plain 
In  quest  of  Tumus,  whom  he  seeks  in  vain. 
He  views  th'  unguarded  city  from  afar. 
In  careless  quie^  and  secure  of  war. 
Occasion  offers,  and  excites  his  mind 
To  dare  beyond  the  task  he  first  design'd.  Sao 
Resolv'd,  he  calls  his  chiefs;  they  leave  the 

fiffht: 
Attended    thus,  he    takes    a    neighb'ring 

height; 
The   crowding  troops  about  their  gen'ral 

stand. 
All  under  arms,  and  wait  his  high  command. 
Then  thus  the  lofty  prince:  "  Hear  and 

obey, 
Te  Trojan  bands,  without  the  least  delay. 
Jove  is  with  us;  and  what  I  have  decreed 
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Requires  our  utmost  Tigor,  and  our  speed. 
Your  instant  arms  against  tibe  town  prepare, 
The  source  of  mischief,  and  the  seat  of 

war.  830 

This  day  the  Latian  tow'rs,  that  mate  the 

sky, 
Shall  level  with  the  plain  in  ashes  lie: 
The  people  shall  be  slaves,  unless  in  time 
They  kneel  for  pardon,  and  repent  their 

crime. 
Twice  have  our  foes  been  vanquish'd  on  the 

plain: 
Then  shall  I  wait  till  Tumus  will  be  skin  ? 
Tour  force  against  the  perjur'd  city  bend: 
There  it  began,  and  there  the  war  shall 

end. 
The  peace  profim'd  our  rightful  arms  re- 
quires; 
Cleanse  the  polluted  place  with  purging 

fires."  840 

He  finished;  and,  one  soul  inspiring  all, 
Form'd  in  a  wedge,  the  foot  approach  the 

wall. 
Without  the  town,  an  unprovided  train 
Of  gaping,  gazing  citizens  are  slain. 
Some    firebrands,   others    scaling   ladders 

bear, 
And  those  they  toss  aloft,  and  these  they 

rear: 
The  flames  now  launched,   the    feather'd 

arrows  fly, 
And  clouds  of  missive  arms  obscure  the 

sky. 
Advancing  to  the  front,  the  hero  stands. 
And,   stretching  out  to  heav'n  his  pious 

hands,  850 

Attests  the  gods,  asserts  his  innocence. 
Upbraids  with  breach  of  faith  th'  Ausonian 

prince; 
Declares  the  royal  honor  doubly  stain'd, 
And  twice  the  rites  of  holy  peace  profan'd. 

Dissenting  clamors  in  the  town  arise; 
Each  wiU  be  heard,  and  all  at  once  advise. 
One  part  for  peace,  and  one  for  war  con- 
tends; 
Some  would  exclude  their  foes,  and  some 

admit  their  friends. 
The  helpless  king  is  hurried  in  the  throng. 
And,  whatever  tide  prevails,  is  borne  along. 
Thus,  when  the  swain,  within  a  hollow 

rock,  861 

Invades  the  bees  with  suffocating  smoke. 
They  run  around,  or  labor  on  their  wings, 
Disus'd  to  flight,  and  shoot  their  sleepy 

stings; 


To  shun  the  bitter  fumes  in  vain  they  try; 
Black  vapors,  issuing  from  the  vent,  in- 
volve tiie  skv. 
But  fate  and  envious  fortune  now  prepare 
To  plunge  the  Latins  in  the  last  despair. 
The  queen,  who  saw  the  foes  invade  tiie 

town. 
And  brands  on    tops  of  burning  hoiues 

thrown,  B;o 

Cast  round  her  eyes,  distracted  with  her 

fear — 
No  troops  of  Tumus  in  the  field  appear. 
Onoe  more  she  stares  abroad,  but  still  m 

vain. 
And  then  concludes  the  royal  youth  is  slaiiL 
Mad  with  her  anguish,  impotent  to  bear 
The  miehty  grief,  she  loathes  the  vital  sir. 
She  cbJSb  herself  the  cause  of  aU  this  ill, 
And  owns  the  dire  effects  of  her  angovem'd 

will; 
She  raves  against  the  gods;  she  beats  hei 

breast; 
She  tears  with  both  her  hands  her  purpie 

vest:  S8» 

Then  round  a  beam  a  running  noose  the 

tied, 
And,  fastened  by  the  neck,  obscenely  died. 
Soon  as  the  fatal  news  by  Fame  wai 

blown, 
And  to  her  dames  and  to  her  daughter 

known, 
The  sad  Lavinia  rends  her  yellow  hair 
And  rosy  cheeks;   the  rest  her  sorrow 

share: 
With  shrieks  the  palace  rings,  and  mad- 
ness of  despair. 
The   spreading    rumor  fills    the  publie 

place: 
Confusion,  fear,  distraction,  and  disgrace 
And  silent  shame,  are  seen  in  ev'ry  face., 
Latinus  tears  his  garments  as  he  goes,  t^' 
Both  for  his  public  and  his  private  woes; 
With  filth  his  venerable  beard  besmears, 
And  sordid  dust  deforms  his  silver  hairs. 
And  much  he  blames  the  softness  of  his 

mind, 
Obnoxious  to  the  charms  of  womankind, 
And  soon  seduc'd  to  change  what  he  so 

well  designed; 
To  break  the  solemn  league  so  long  desired, 
Nor  finish  what  his  fates,  and  those  of  Troy, 

requir'd. 
Now  Tumus  rolls  aloof  o'er  empty  plains, 
And  here  and  there  some  straggling  foes  he 

gleans.  91^ 
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His  flying  coursers  please  him  less  and  less, 
Ashaxn'd  of  easy  fif  ht  and  cheap  success. 
Thus  half-contented,  anxious  in  his  mind, 
The  distant  cries  come  driying  in  the  wind, 
Shouts  from  the  walls,  but  shouts  in  mur- 
murs drowned; 
A  jarring  mixture,  and  a  boding  soimd. 
'*  Alas  !     said  he,  "  what  mean  these  dis- 
mal cries  ? 
What    doleful    clamors    from    the    town 

arise?" 
Conf  us'd,  he  stops,  and  backward  pulls  the 
rems.  9x0 

She  who  the  driver's  office  now  sustains. 
Replies:    '*  Neglect,  my  lord,  these  new 

alarms; 
Here  fight,  and  urge  the  fortune  of  your 

arms: 
There  want  not  others  to  defend  the  wall. 
If  by  your  rival's  hand  th'  Italians  fall, 
So  shall  your  fatal  sword  his  friends  op- 
press, 
In  honor  equal,  equal  in  success.'' 

To  this,  the  prmce:   <*0  sister — for  I 
knew 
The  peace  infring'd  proceeded  first  from 

you; 
I  knew  you,  when  you  mingled  first  in  fight; 
And  now  in  vain  you  would  deceive  my 
siffht  —  9x1 

Why,  goddess,  this  unprofitable  care  ? 
Who  sent  vou  down  from  heav'n,  involv'd 

in  air. 
Your  share  of  mortal  sorrows  to  sustain. 
And  see  your  brother  bleeding  on  the  plain  ? 
For  to  what  pow'r  can  Turnus  have  re- 
course. 
Or  how  resist  his  fate's  prevailing  force  ? 
These    eyes    beheld   Murranus    bite    the 

ground: 
Mighty    the  man,  and  mighty  was    the 

wound. 
I  heard  my  dearest  friend,  with  dying 
breaUi,  930 

My  name  invoking  to  revenge  his  death. 
Brave  Uf ens  fell  with  honor  on  the  place. 
To  shun  the  shameful  sight  of  my  dismce. 
On  earth  supine,  a  manly  corpse  he  hes; 
His  vest  and  armor  are  the  victor's  prize. 
Then,  shall  I  see  Laurentum  in  a  fiame. 
Which  only  wanted,  to  complete  my  shame  ? 
How  will  the  Latins  hoot  their  champion's 

flight! 
How  Drances  will  insult  and  point  them  to 
the  sight  1 


Is  death  so  hard  to  bear?    Ye  gods  be- 
low, 940 
(Since  those  above  so  small  compassion 

show,) 
Receive  a  soul  unsullied  yet  with  shame, 
Which  not  belies  my  great  forefather's 

name  I " 
He  said;  and  while  he  spoke,  with  flying 

speed 
Came  Sages  urgine  on  his  foamy  steed: 
Fix'd  on  his  wounded  face  a  shaft  he  bore. 
And,  seeking  Turnus,  sent  his  voice  before: 
'*  Turnus,  on  you,  on  you  alone,  depends 
Our  last  relief :  compassionate  your  friends  I 
Like  lightning,  fierce  iBneas,  rolling  on,  950 
With  arms  invests,  with  flames  invades  the 

town: 
The  brands  are  toss'd  on  high;  the  winds 

conspire 
To  drive  along  the  deluge  of  the  fire. 
All  eyes  are  fix'd  on  you:  your  foes  re- 
joice; 
EVn  the  king  staggers,  and  suspends  his 

choice; 
Doubts  to  deUver  or  defend  the  town. 
Whom  to  reject,  or  whom  to  call  his  son. 
The  queen,  on  whom  your  utmost  hopes 

were  plao'd. 
Herself  suborning  death,  has  breath'd  her 

last. 
'T  is  true,  Messapus,  fearless  of  his  fate,  960 
With  fierce  Atinas'  aid,  defends  the  gate: 
On  ev'ry  side  surrounded  by  l^e  foe. 
The  more  they  kill,  the  greater  numbers 

grow; 
An  iron  harvest  mounts,  and  still  remains 

to  mow. 
You,  far  aloof  from  your  forsaken  bands, 
Your    rolling    chariot    drive    o'er    empty 

sands/' 
Stupid  he  sate,  his  eyes  on  earth  declin'd. 
And  various  cares  revolving  in  his  mind: 
Race,  boiling  from  the  bottom  of  his  breast, 
And  sorrow  mix'd  with  shame,  his  soid 

oppress'd;  970 

And  conscious  worth  lay  lab'ring  in  hib 

thought. 
And  love  by  jealousy  to  madness  wrought. 
By  slow  degrees  .his  reason  drove  away 
The  mists  of  passion,  and    resum'd  her 

sway. 
Then,  rising  on  his  car,  he  tum'd  his  look. 
And  saw  the  town  involv'd  in  fire  and 

smoke. 
A  wooden  tow'r  with  flames  already  blaz'd, 
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Whioh  hiB  own  hands  on  beams  and  rafters 

rais'd; 
And  bridges  laid  above  to  join  the  space, 
And  wheels  below  to  roll  from  plaoe  to 

plaee.  980 

**  Sister,  the  Fates  have  Tanquish'd:  let  us 

go 

The  way  which  Heay'n  and  my  hard  for- 
tune show. 

The  fight  is  fix'd;  nor  shall  the  branded 


Of  a  base  coward  blot  your  brother's  fame. 
Death  is  my  choice;  but  suffer  me  to  try 
My  force,  and  vent  my  rage  before  I  die." 
He  said;  and,  leaping  down  without  delay. 
Thro'  crowds  of  scattered  foes  he  freed  his 

way. 
Striding  he  pass'd,  impetuous  as  the  wind. 
And  left  the  grieving  goddess  far  behind.  990 
As  when  a  fragment,  firom  a  mountam 

torn 
By  raging  tempests,  or  by  torrents  borne, 
Or  sapp'd  by  time,  or  loosen'd  from  the 

roots  — 
Prone  thro'  the  void  the  rocky  ruin  shoots. 
Rolling  firom  crag  to  crag,  from  steep  to 

steep; 
Down  sink,  at  once,  the  shepherds  and  their 

sheep: 
Involv'd  alike,  they  rush  to  nether  eround; 
Stunn'd    with   the    shock    they  ful,   and 

stnnn'd  from  earth  rebound: 
So  Tumus,  hasting  headlong  to  the  town, 
Should'ring  and  shoving,  bore  the  squadrons 

down.  1000 

Still  pressing  onward,  to  the  walls  he 

drew. 
Where  shafts,  and  spears,  and  darts  pro- 
miscuous flew, 
And  sang^uine  streams  the  slipp'ry  ground 

embrue. 
First  stretching  out  his  arm,  in  sign  of 

peace, 
He  cries  aloud,  to  make  the  combat  cease: 
**  Rutulians,  hold  I  and  Latin  troops,  retire  I 
The  fight  is  mine ;  and  me  the  gods  require. 
'T  is  just  that  I  should  vindicate  alone 
The  broken  truce,  or  for  the  breach  atone. 
This  day  shall  free  from  wars  th'  Ausonian 

state,  10 10 

Or  finish  my  misfortunes  in  my  fate." 
Both  armies   from  their    bloody  work 

desist, 
And,  bearing  backward,  form  a  spacious 

list. 


The  Trojan  hero,  who  receiVd  from  £ame 

The  welcome  sound,  and  heard  the  cham- 
pion's name. 

Soon  leaves  the  taken  works  and  mounted 
walls, 

Grreedy  of  war  where  greater  glory  calla. 

He  springs  to  fight,  exulting  in  his  force; 

His  jointed  armor  rattles  in  the  course. 

Like    £ryz,    or     like     Athos,    great    he 

shows,  mao 

Or    Father    Apennine,  when,  white   with 

snows, 
His  head  divine  obscure  in  clouds  he  hides, 
And  shakes  the  sounding  forest  on  his  sides. 
The  nations,  overaw'd,  surcease  the  fight; 
Inunovable  their  bodies,  fix'd  their  sight. 
£v'n  death  stands  still;   nor  from  above 

they  throw 
Their  darts,  nor  drive  their  batt'ring-rams 

below. 
In  silent  order  either  army  stands, 
And  drop  their  swords,  unknowing,  from 

their  hands. 
Th'  Ausonian  king  beholds,  with  wond'ring 

sight,  io}Q 

Two  mighty  champions  match'd  in  single 

fiiht. 

Bom  under  climes  remote,  and  brought  hj 

fate, 

With  swords  to  try  their  titles  to  the  state. 

Now,  in  clos'd  field,  each  other  from  afar 

They  view;  and,  rushing  on,  begin  the  war. 

They  launch  their  spears;    then  hand  to 

hand  they  meet; 
The  trembling  soil  resounds  beneath  their 

feet: 
Their  bucklers  clash;  thick  blows  descend 

from  high, 
And  flakes  of  fire  from  their  hard  helmets 

fly. 
Courage  conspires  with  chance,  and  both 

ingage  1040 

With  equal  fortune  yet,  and  mutual  rage. 
As  when  two  bulls  for  their  fair  female 

fight 
In  Sila's  shades,  or  on  Tabumus'  height; 
With  horns  adverse  they  meet;  the  keeper 

flies; 
Mute  stands  the  herd;  the  heifers  roll  their 

eyes. 
And  wait  th'  event;  which  victor  they  shall 

bear. 
And  who  shall  be  the  lord,  to  rule  the  losty 

year: 
With  rage  of  love  the  jealous  rivals  bun, 
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And  posh  for  push,  and  wound  for  wound 
retnm; 

Their  dewlaps  gor'd,  their  sides  are  laVd  in 
hlood;  1050 

Liond  cries  and  roaring  sounds  rehellow 
thro'  the  wood: 

Such  was  the  combat  in  the  listed  ground; 

So  clash  their  swords,  and  so  their  shields 
resound. 
J0Y6  sets  the  beam:  in  either  scale  he 
lays 

The  champions'    &tey  and    each    exactly 
weighs. 

On  this  side,  life  and  lucky  chance  ascends; 

Loaded  with  death,  that  other  scale  de- 
scends. 

Rais'd  on  the  stretch,  young  Tumus  aims  a 
blow 

Full  on  the  helm  of  his  unguarded  foe: 

Shrill  shouts  and  clamors  ring  on  either 
side,  X060 

As  hopes  and  fears  their  panting  hearts  di- 
vide. 

But  all  in  pieces  flies  the  traitor  sword. 

And,  in  the  middle  stroke,  deserts  his  lord. 

Now  'tis  but  death,  or  flight;  disarm'd  he 


When  in  his  hand  an  unknown  hilt  he  spies, 
Fame  says  that  Tumus,  when  his  steeds 

he  join'd, 
Hurrying  to  war,  disorder'd  in  his  mind, 
Snatch'd  the  first  weapon  which  his  haste 

could  find. 
T  was  not  the  fated  sword  his  father  bore. 
But  that  his  charioteer  Metiscus  wore.  1070 
This,  while  the  Trojans  fled,  the  toughness 

held; 
But,  Tain  against  the  great  Yulcanian  shield. 
The  mortal-temper'd    steel    deceiv'd    his 


The  shiyer'd  fragments  shone  amid  the  sand. 
Surpris'd  witib  fear,  he  fled  along  the 
field, 

And  now  forthright,  and  now  in  orbits 
wheel'd: 

For  here  the  Trojan  troops  the  list  sur- 
round. 

And  there  the  pass  is  dos'd  with  pools  and 
marshy  ground. 

^neas  hastens,  tho'  with  heavier  pace  — 

His  wound,  so  newly  knit,  retards  the 
chase,  1080 

And  oft  his  trembling  knees  their  aid  re- 
fuse — 

Yet,  pressing  foot  by  foot,  his  foe  pursues. 


Thus,  when  a  fearful  stag  is  clos'd  around 
With  crimson  toils,  or  in  a  river  found, 
High  on  the  bank  the  deep-mouth'd  hound 

appears. 
Still  opening,  following  still,  where'er  he 

steers; 
The  persecuted  creature,  to  and  fro. 
Turns  here  and  thero,  to  scape  his  Umbrian 

foe: 
Steep  is  th'  ascent,  and,  if  he  ntins  the  land. 
The  purple  death    is  pitch^    along    the 

strand.  1090 

His  eager  foe,  determin'd  to  the  chase, 
Strotoh'd  at  his  length,  gains  ground  at 

ev'ry  pace; 
Now  to  his  beamy  head  he  makes  his  way. 
And  now  he  holds,  or  thinks  he  holds,  hjs 

prey: 
Just  at  the  pinch,  the  stag  springs  out  with 

fear; 
He  bites  the  wind,  and  fills  his  sounding 

jaws  with  air: 
The  rocks,  the  lakes,  the  meadows  ring 

with  cries; 
The  mortal  tumult  mounts,  and  thunders 

in  the  skies. 
Thus  flies  the  Daunian  prince,  and,  flying, 

blames 
His   tardy   troops,   and,   calling   by  their 

names,  noo 

Demands  his  trusty  sword.     The  Trojan 

threats 
The  realm  with  ruin,  and  their  ancient 

seats 
To  lay  in  ashes,  if  they  daro  supply 
With  arms  or  aid  his  vanquish'd  enemy: 
Thus  menacing,  he  still  pursues  the  course. 
With  vigor,  tho'  diminish'd  of  his  force. 
Ten  times  already  round  the  listed  place 
One  chief  had  fled,  and  t'other  giv'n  the 

chase: 
No  trivial  prize  is  play'd;  for  on  the  life 
Or  death  of  Tumus  now  depends  the  strife. 
Within  the  space,  an  olive  tree  had 

stood,  iixi 

A  sacred  shade,  a  venerable  wood. 

For  vows  to  Faunus  paid,  the  Latins' 

guardian  god. 
Here  hung  the  vests,  and  tablets  wero  in- 

grav'd. 
Of  sinking  mariners  from  shipwrack  sav'd. 
With  heedless  hands  the  Trojans  fell'd  the 

troe. 
To  make  the  ground  inclo8*d  for  combat 

free. 
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Deep  in  the  root,  whether  by  fate,  or  chance, 
Or  erring  haste,  the  Trojan  drove  his  hince ; 
Then  stoop'd,  and  tugg'd  with  force  im- 
mense, to  free  1120 
Th'  inonmber'd  spear  from  the  tenacious 

tree; 
That,  whom  his  fainting  limbs  pursued  in 

yain, 
His  flying  weapon  might  from  far  attain. 

Confus'd  witii  fear,  bereft  of  human  aid, 
Then  Turnus  to  the  gods,  and  first  to  Fan- 

nus  pray'd: 
**  O  Faunus,  pity  1  and  thou  Mother  Earth, 
Where  I  thy  foster  son  reoeiv'd  my  birth, 
Hold  fast  the  steel  1    If  my  religious  hand 
Tour  plant  has  honor'd,  which  your  foes 

profan'd. 
Propitious  hear  my  pious   pray'r!"    He 

said,  1 130 

Kor  with  successless  vows  invoked  their  aid. 
Th'  incumbent  hero  wrench'd,  and  puU'd, 

and  strain'd; 
But  still  the  stubborn  earth  the  steel  de- 
tained. 
Jutuma  took  her  time;  and,  while  in  vain 
He  strove,  assum'd  Metiscus'  form  again. 
And,  in  that  imitated  shape,  restored 
To    the    despairing    prince    his    Daunian 

sword. 
The  Queen  of  Love,  who,  with  disdain  and 

grief. 
Saw  the  bold  nymph  afford  this  prompt 

relief, 
T'  assert  her  offspring  with  a  greater  deed. 
From  the  tough  root  the  lingering  weapon 

freed.  1141 

Once  more  erect,  the  rival  chiefs  ad-  *" 

vance: 
One  trusts  the  sword,  and  one  the  pointed 

lance; 
And  both  resolv'd  alike  to  try  their  fatal 

chance. 
Meantime  imperial  Jove  to  Juno  spoke, 
Who   from   a   shining   cloud   beheld   the 

shock: 
"What  new  arrest,  O  Queen  of  Heav'n, 

is  sent 
To    stop  the  Fates    now  lab'ring  in  th' 

event  ? 
What  farther  hopes  are  left  thee  to  pur-  ^ 

sue? 
Divine   ^neas,   (and    thou    know'st    it 

too,)  X150 

Foredoomed,  to  these  celestial  seats  is 
due. 


What  more  attempts  for  Turnus  can  be 
made, 

That  thus  thou   ling'rest   in   this    lonelj 
shade? 

Is  it  becoming  of  the  due  respect 

And  awful  honor  of  a  god  elect, 

A  woiknd  unworthy  of  our  state  to  feel. 

Patient  of  human  hands  and  earthly  steel  ? 

Or  seems  it  just,  the  sister  should  re- 
store 

A  second  sword,  when  one  was  lost  be- 
fore. 

And  arm  a  conquered  wretch  against  his 
conqueror?  1160^ 

For    what,  without    thy  knowledge    and 
avow, 

Nay  more,  thv  dictate,  durst  Jutuma  do  ? 

At  last,  in  deference  to  my  love,  forbear 

To  lodge  within  thy  soul  this  amyous  care; 

Reclin'd  upon  my  breast,  thy  grief  unload: 

Who  should  relieve  the  godcfess,  but  tbe 


Now  all  things  to  their  utmost  issue  tend, 
Pu8h*d  by  the  Fates  to  their  appointed  end. 
While  leave  was  giv'n  thee,  and  a  lawful 

hour 
For    vengeance,    wrath,    and    unresisted 

pow*r,  ,i;o 

Toss'd  on  the  seas,  thou  couldst  thy  foes 

distress, 
And,  driv'n  ashore,  with  hostile  arms  op- 
press; 
Deform  the  royal  house;    and,  from  the 

side 
Of  the  just  bridegroom,  tear  the  plighted 

bride: 
Now  cease  at  my  command."    The  Thnn- 

d'rer  said; 
And,  with  dejected  eyes,  this  answer  Jono 

made: 
"Because  your  dread  decree  too  well  I 

knew. 
From  Turnus  and  from  earth  unwilling  I 

withdrew. 
Else  should  you  not  behold  me  here,  alone, 
Involv'd  in  empty  clouds,  my  friends  be- 
moan, iiSc 
But,  girt  with  vengeful  flames,   in  open 

sight 
Engag'd  against  my  foes  in  mortal  fi^ht 
'T  is  true,  Jutuma  mingled  in  the  strife 
By  my  command,  to  save  her  brother's  life — 
At  least  to  try;  but,  by  the  Stygian  lake, 
(The  most  religious  oath  the   gods  can 

take,) 
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With  thiB  restriction,  not  to  bend  the  bow, 

Or  toss  the  spear,  or  trembling  dart  to 
throw. 

And  now,  resigned  to  your  superior  might. 

And  tir'd  with  fruitless  toils,  I  loathe  the 
fight.  1 190 

This  let  me  beg  (and  this  no  fates  with- 
stand) 

Both  for  myself  and  for  your  father's  land. 

That,  when  the  nuptial  bed  shall  bind  the 
peace, 

(W^hich  I,  since   you  ordain,  consent  to 
bless,) 

The  laws  of  either  nation  be  the  same; 

But  let  the  Latins  still  retain  their  name. 

Speak  the  same  language  which  they  spoke 
before, 

Wear  the  same  habits  which  their  grand- 
sires  wore. 

Call  them  not  Trojans:  perish  the  renown 

And  name  of  Troy,  with  that  detested 
town.  1200 

Latium  be  Latium  still;  let  Alba  reign. 

And  Rome's  immortal  majesty  remain." 
Then  thus  the  founder  of  mankind  re- 
plies 

(Unruffled  was  his  front,  serene  his  eyes) : 

^'Can  Saturn's  issue,  and  heay'n's  other 
heir. 

Such  endless  anger  in  her  bosom  bear  ? 

Be  mistress,  and  your  full  desires  obtain; 

But  quench  the  choler  you  foment  in  yain. 

From  ancient  blood  th'  Ausonian  people 
sprung. 

Shall  keep  their  name,  their  habit,  and 
their  tongue.  1210 

The  Trojans  to  their  customs  shall  be 
tied: 

I  will,  myself,  their  common  rites  pro- 
yiae; 

The  natiyes  shall  command,  the  foreign- 
ers subside. 

All  shall  be  Latium;  Troy  without  a  name; 

And  her  lost  sons  forget  from  whence  they 
came. 

From  blood  so  miz'd,  a  pious  race  shall 
flow. 

Equal  to  gods,  excelling  all  below. 

No  nation  more  respect  to  you  shall  pay. 

Or  greater  off'ring^  on  your  altars  lay." 

Juno  consents,  weU  pleas'd  that  her  desires 

Had  found  success,  and  from  the  cloud  re- 
tires. 122 1 
The  peace  thus  made,  the  Thund'rer  next 
prepares 


To  force  the  wat'ry  goddess  from  the  wars. 
Deep  in  the  dismal  regions  yoid  of  light, 
Three  daughters  at  a  birth  were  bom  to 

ISight: 
These  their  brown  mother,  brooding  on ' 

her  care. 
Indued  with  windy  wings  to  flit  in  air, 
With  serpents  girt  alike,  and  crown'd  with 

hissing  hair. 
In  heay'n  the  Dine  call'd,  and  still  at  hand, 
Before  the  throne  of  angry  Joye  they  stand, 
His  ministers  of  wrath,  and  ready  still  1231 
The  minds  of  mortal  men  with  fears  to  fill. 
Whene'er  the  moody  sire,  to  wreak  his  hate 
On  realms  or  towns  descrying  of  their  fate. 
Hurls  down  diseases,  death,  and  deadly 

care, 
And  terrifies  the  guilty  world  with  war. 
One  sister  plague  of  these  from  heay'n  he 

sent, 
To  fright  Jutuma  with  a  dire  portent. 
The  pest  comes  whirling  down:   by  far 

more  slow 
Springs  the  swift  arrow  from  the  Parthian 

bow,  1240 

Or  Cydon  yew,  when,  trayersing  the  skies. 
And  drench'd  in  pois'nous  juice,  the  sure 

destruction  flies. 
With  such  a  sudden  and  unseen  a  flight 
Shot  thro'  the  clouds  the  daughter  of  the 

night. 
Soon  as  &e  field  inclos'd  she  had  in  yiew, 
And  from  afar  her  destin'd  quarry  knew. 
Contracted,  to  the  boding  bird  she  turns, 
Which  haimts  the  ruin'd  piles  and  hallow'd 

urns, 
And  beats  about  the  tombs  with  nightly 

wings. 
Where  songs  obscene  on  sepulchers  she 

sing^.  1250 

Thus  lessen'd  in  her  form,  with  frightful 

cries 
The  Fury  round  unhappy  Tumus  flies. 
Flaps  on  his  shield,  and  flutters  o'er  his 

eyes. 

A  lazy  chillness  crept  along  his  blood; 
Chok'd  was  his  yoice;  his  hair  with  horror 

stood. 
Jutuma  from  afar  beheld  her  fly. 
And  knew  th'  ill  omen,  by  her  screaming 

cry 
And  stridor  of  her  wings.     Amaz'd  with 

fear. 
Her  beauteous  breast  she  beat,  and  rent 

her  flowing  hair. 
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«  Ah  me  ! "    she  cries,  *'  in  this  unequal 

strife  1360 

What  can  thy  sister  more  to  save  thy  life  ? 
Weak  as  I  am,  can  I,  alas  I  contend 
In  arms  with  that  inexorable  fiend  ? 
Now,  now,  I  quit  the  field !    forbear  to 

fright 
My  tender  soul,  ye  baleful  birds  of  night  1 
The  lashing  of  your  wings  I  know  too  well. 
The  soundmg  mght,  and  fun'ral  screams  of 

heUI 
These  are  the  gifts  you  bring  from  haughty 

Jove, 
The  worthy  recompense  of  rayish'd  love  ! 
Did  he  for  this  exempt  my  life  from  fate  ? 
O  hard  conditions  of  unmortal  state,      1371 
Tho'  bom  to  death,  not  privileg'd  to  die. 
But  forc'd  to  bear  impos'd  eternity  I 
Take  back  your  envious  bribes,  and  let  me 

go 
Companion  to  my  brother's  ghost  below  1 
The  joys  are  yanish'd:    nothing  now  re- 


Of  life  immortal,  but  immortal  pains. 
What  earth  will  open  her  devouring  womb, 
To  rest  a  weary  goddess  in  the  tomb  I  " 
She  drew  a  length  of  sighs;  nor  more  she 

said,  laSo 

But  in  her  azure  mantle  wrapped  her  head. 
Then  plung'd  into  her  stream,  with  deep 

despair, 
And  her  last  sobs  came  bubbling  up  in  air. 
Now  stem  Maess  waves   his  weighty 

spear 
Against  his  foe,  and  thus  upbraids  his  fear: 
**  What  farther  subterfuge  can  Tumus  find  ? 
What  empty  hopes    are   harbor'd  in   his 

mind? 
rr  is  not  thy  swiftness  can  secure  thy  flight; 
Not  with  their  feet,  but  hands,  the  valiant 

fight 
Vary  thy  shape  in   thousand  forms,  and 

dare  1290 

What  skill  and  courage  can  attempt  in  war; 
Wish  for  the  wings  of  winds,  to  moimt ' 

the  sky; 
Or  hid,  within  the  hollow  earth  to  lie  I  " 
The  champion  shook  his  head,  and  made 

this  short  reply: 
**  No  threats  of  thme  my  manly  mind  can 

move; 
rris  hostOe  heav'n  I  dread,  and  partial 

Jove." 
He  said  no  more,  but,  with  a  sigh,  repressed 
The  mighty  sorrow  in  his  swelUng  breast. 


Then,  as  he  roll'd  his  troubled  eyes^ 

around, 
An  antique  stone  he  saw,  the  oommon  i 

bound  1303 1 

Of  neighboring  fields,  and  barrier  of  the 

ground;  J 

So  vasC  that  twelve  strong  men  of  moden 

days 
Th'  enormous  weight  from  earth  coold 

hardly  raise. 
He  heav'd  it  at  a  lift,  and,  pois'd  on  high, 
Ban  staeg'ring  on  against  his  enemy. 
But  so  cUBorder'd,  that  he  scarcely  knew 
His  way,  or  what  unwieldy  weight  he  threw. 
His  knocking  knees  are  bent  beneath  the 

load. 
And  shiv'ring  cold  congeals  his  vital  blood. 
The  stone  drops  from  his  arms,  and,  falling 

short  13  to 

For  want  of  vigor,  mocks  his  vain  effort. 
And  as,  when  heavy  sleep  has  cloa'd  tha 

sight, 
The  sickly  fancy  labors  in  the  night; 
We  seem  to  run;  and,  destitute  of  force. 
Our  sinking  limbs  forsake  us  in  the  course: 
In  vain  we  heave  for  breath;  in  vain  we' 

cry; 
The  nerves,  unbrac'd,  their  usual  strength 

deny; 
And  on  the  tongue  the  falt'ring  accents 

die: 
So  Tumus  far'd;    whatever  means  he 

tried. 
All  force  of  arms  and  points  of  art  em- 

ploy'd,  13J0 

The  Fury  flew  athwart,  and  made  th' 

endeavor  void. 
A  thousand  various  thoughts  his  soul 

confound; 
He  star'd  about,  nor  aid  nor.  issue  found; 
His  own  men  stop  the  pass,  and  his  own 

walls  surround. 
Once  more  he  pauses,  and  looks  out  again, 
And  seeks  the  goddess  charioteer  in  vam. 
Trombling  he  views  the  thund'rmg  chief 

advance. 
And  brandishing  aloft  the  deadly  lance: 
Amaz'd  he  co^rs  beneath  his  oonqn'ring 

foe. 
Forgets  to  ward,  and  waits  the  coming 

blow.  1330 

Astonish'd  while  he  stands,  and  fiz'd  with 

fear, 
Aim'd  at  his  shield  he  sees  th'  impending 

spear. 
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The  hero  measnr'd  first,  with  narrow 

view, 
The  destin'd  mark;  and,  ruing  as  he 

threw, 
With  its  full  swing  the  fatal  weapon  flew. 
Not  with  less  rage  the  rattling  thunder 

foils, 
Or  stones  from  hatt'ring-engines  break  the 

walls: 
Swift  as  a  whirlwind,  from  an  arm  so  strong, 
The  lance  drove  on,  and  bore  the  deaSi 

along. 
Nanght    oould    his    seVnfold    shield    the 

prince  avail,  1340 

Nor  anght,  beneath  his  arms,  the  ooat  of 

mail: 
It    pierc'd   thro'  all,  and  with   a    grisly 

wound 
Transfiz'd  his  thigh,  and  doubled  him  to 

ground. 
With  groans  the  Latins  rend  the  vaulted 

sky: 
Woods,  hiUs,  and  valleys,  to    the  voice 

reply. 
Now  low  on  earth  the  lofty  chief  is  laid. 
With  eyes  cast  upward,  and  with  arms 

displayed, 
And,  reereant,  thus  to  the  proud  victor 

pray'd: 
«« I  know  my  death  deserv'd,  nor  hope  to 

live: 
Use  what  the  gods  and  thy  good  fortune 

give.  1350 

Yet    tmnk,  O    think,  if    mercy  may  be 

shown  — 
Thou  hadst  a  father  once,  and  hast  a  son — 
Pity  my  sire,  now  sinking  to  the  grave; 
And  for  Anchises'  sake  old  Daunus  save  I 
Or,  if  thy  vow'd  revenge  pursue  my  death. 
Give    to    my   friends    my  body  void    of 

breath  I 
The  Latian  chiefs  have  seen  me  beg  my  ^ 

life; 
Thine  is  the  conquest,  thine  the  royal 

wife: 
Against  a  yielded  man,  't  is  mean  ignoble 

In  deep  suspense  the  Trojan  seem'd  to 

stand,  1360 

And,  just  prepared  to  strike,  repressed  his 

He  roU'd  his  eyes,  and  ev'ry  moment  felt 
His  manly  soul  with  more  compassion  melt; 
When,  easting  down  a  casual  glance,  he 
spied 


The  golden  belt  that  elitter'd  on  his  side, 
The   fatal  spoils  which  haughty  Tumus 

tore 
From  dying  Pallas,  and  in  triumph  wore. 
Then,  rous^  anew  to  wrath,  he  loudly  cries 
(Flames,  while  he  spoke,  came  flimhmg 

from  his  eyes): 
*<  Traitor,  dost  thou,  dost  thou  to  grace 

pretend,  1370 

Clad,  as  thou  art,  in  trophies  of  my  friend  ? 
To  his  sad  soul  a  g^teful  off'rinff  go ! 
'T  is  Pallas,  Pallas  nves  this  deadly  blow." 
He  rais'd  his  arm  aloft,  and,  at  the  word. 
Deep  in  his  bosom  drove  the  shining  sword. 
The  streaming  blood  distain'd   his   arms 

around. 
And  the  disdainful  soul  came  rushing  thro' 

the  wound. 

FINIS 


POSTSCRIPT  TO  THE  READER 

What  Virgil  wrote  in  the  vigor  of  his  age,  in 

Jilenty  and  at  ease,  I  have  undertaken  to  trans- 
ate  in  my  declining  years;  straggling  with 
wants,  oppreei'd  with  sickness,  eurb'd  in  my 
genius,  liable  to  be  misoonstrned  in  all  I  write ; 
and  my  judges,  if  they  are  not  very  equitable, 
already  prejndio'd  against  me,  by  the  lying 
ckaracter  which  has  been  given  them  of  my 
monds.  Yet,  steady  to  my  principles,  and  not 
dispirited  with  my  afflictions,  I  have,  by  the 
blessing  of  God  on  my  endeavors,  overoome  all 
difficulties,  and,  in  some  measure,  acquitted 
myself  of  the  debt  which  I  ow'd  the  public 
when  I  undertook  this  work.  In  the  first  place, 
therefore,  I  thankfully  acknowledge  to  the  Al- 
mighty Power  the  assistance  he  has  given  me 
in  Uie  beginning^,  the  prosecution,  and  condusion 
of  my  present  studies,  which  are  more  happily 
performed  than  I  ooold  have  promised  to  my- 
self, when  I  labor'd  under  such  discourage- 
ments. For  what  I  have  done,  imperfect  as  it 
is  for  want  of  health  and  leisure  to  correct  it, 
will  be  jndg'd  in  after  ages,  and  posribly  in  the 
present,  to  be  no  dishonor  to  my  native  country, 
whose  lang^uage  and  poetry  would  be  more  es- 
teemM  abroad,  if  they  were  better  understood. 
Somewhat  (give  me  leave  to  say)  I  have 
added  to  bolh  of  them  in  the  ohoioe  of  words, 
and  harmony  of  numbers,  which  were  wanting 
(especially  &e  last)  in  all  our  poets,  even  in 
those  who,  being  endued  with  genius,  yet  have 
not  cultivated  their  mother  tongue  with  suffi- 
cient care ;  or,  relyine  on  the  beauty  or  their 
thoughts,  have  judged  the  ornament  of  words, 
and  sweetness  of  sound,  unnecessary.    One  is 
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for  raking  in  Ghaaoer  (onr  English  Ennios)  for 
antiqnatod  "words,  which  are  neyer  to  be  re- 
Tiy'd  bnt  when  sound  or  sig^nificancy  is  want- 
ing in  the  present  language.  But  many  of  his 
deserre  not  this  redemption,  any  more  than  the 
crowds  of  men  who  diuly  die,  or  are  slain  for 
sixpence  in  a  battle,  merit  to  be  restored  to  life, 
if  a  wish  oonld  reyiye  them.  Others  haye  no 
ear  for  yerse,  nor  choice  of  words,  nor  distinc- 
tion of  thoughts;  bnt  mingle  farthings  with 
their  gold,  to  noake  np  the  sum.  Here  is  a 
field  of  satire  open'd  to  me;  but,  since  the 
Reyolntion,!  haye  wholly  renonnc'd  that  talent: 
for  who  iironld  giye  physic  to  the  gnat,  when 
he  is  nncall'd — to  do  lus  patient  no  good,  and 
indanger  himself  for  his  prescription  ?  Neither 
am  I  ignorant,  bnt  I  may  justly  be  condemned 
for  many  of  those  faults  of  wfaach  I  haye  too 
liberally  amugn'd  others : 

CyrUhUu  aurem  vettU^  el  admonuit. 

*Tis  enough  for  me,  if  the  Qoyemment  will 
let  me  pass  unquestion'd.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
am  oblig'd,  in  gratitude,  to  return  my  thanks 
to  many  of  them,  who  haye  not  only  distin- 
graish'd  me  from  others  of  the  same  party,  by 
a  particular  exception  of  grace,  but,  wi&out 
considering  the  man,  haye  been  bountiful  to 
the  poet ;  haye  encourag'd  Virgil  to  speak  such 
English  as  I  could  teiMsh  him,  and  rewarded 
his  interpreter  for  the  pains  he  has  taken  in 
bringing  him  oyer  into  Britain,by  defraying  the 
charges  of  his  yoyage.  Eyen  Cerberus,  when 
he  had  receiy'd  die  sop,  permitted  .^Bneas  to 
pass  freely  to  Elysium.  Had  it  been  offered 
me,  and  I  had  refus'd  it,  yet  still  some 
gratitude  is  due  to  such  who  were  willing  to 
obUge  me ;  but  how  much  more  to  those  &om 
whom  I  haye  reoeiy'd  the  fayors  which  they 
haye  offered  to  one  of  a  different  persuasion  I 
Amongst  whom  I  cannot  omit  naming  the  Elarls 
o£  Darby  and  of  Peterborough.  To  the  first  of 
these  I  haye  not  the  honor  to  be  known ;  and 
therefore  his  liberality  [was]  as  much  unex- 
pected as  it  was  undesery'd.  The  present 
Earl  of  Peterborough  has  been  pleased  long 
since  to  accept  the  tenders  of  my  seryice :  his 
fayors  are  so  frequent  to  me  liiat  I  receiye 
them  almost  by  prescription.  No  difference  of 
interests  or  opinion  haye  been  able  to  withdraw 
his  protection  from  me ;  and  I  might  justly  be 
condemned  for  the  most  unthankful  of  man- 
kind, if  I  did  not  always  presenre  for  him  a 
most  profound  respect  and  inyiolable  gratitude. 
I  must  also  add,  that,  if  the  last  JEneid  shine 
amongst  its  fellows,  'tis  owing  to  the  com- 
mands of  Sir  William  TrumbiJl,  one  of  the 
principal  secretaries  of  state,  who  recommended 
it,  as  his  f ayorite,  to  my  care ;  and,  for  his  sake 
particularly,  I  haye  made  it  mine:  for  who 
would  confess  weariness,  when  he  enjoin'd  a 


fresh  labor  ?    I  could  not  but  inyoke  thia  aasiaU 
ance  of  a  Muse,  for  this  last  ofiioe : 

Sxtremum  hune,  Arethiua 

Negai  quis  carmina  Oallo  f 

Neither  am  I  to  forget  the  noble  present 
whidi  was  made  me  by  Qilbert  Dolben,  £n^ 
the  worthy  son  of  the  late  Archbidiop  of  York, 
who,  when  I  began  this  work,  eniich'd  me 
with  all  the  seyeral  editions  of  Virgil,  and  all 
the  commentaries  of  those  editions  in  Lsdne ; 
amongst  which  I  could  not  but  prefer  tha 
Dolphin's,  as  the  last,  the  shortest,  and  tha 
most  judicious.  Fabrini  I  had  also  sent  ms 
from  Italy ;  but  either  he  understands  Viigil 
yery  imperfectly,  or  I  haye  no  knowledge  of 
my  author.  \ 

Being  iuyited  by  that  worthy  gentleman,  &'^^ 
William  Bowyer,  to  Denham  Court,  I  trans- 
lated the  First  Georffic  at  lus  house,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  the  last  ^neid.  A  mote 
Friendly  entertainment  no  man  oyer  found. 
No  wonder,  therefore,  if  both  those  yeieioas 
surpass  the  rest,  and  own  the  satisfaction  I  re- 
oeiy'd  in  his  conyerse,  with  whom  I  had  the 
honor  to  be  bred  in  Cambridge,  and  in  ik» 
same  college.  The  Seventh  .^Eneid  was  mads 
English  at  Burleigh,  the  magnificent  abode  of 
the  Earl  of  Exeter.  In  a  yiUage  belonging  to 
his  family  I  was  bom ;  and  under  his  roof  I  en- 
deayor'd  to  make  that  ^neid  appear  in  Eiig- 
lish  with  as  much  luster  as  I  could ;  tho'  my 
author  has  not  giyen  the  finishing  strokes  either 
to  it,  or  to  the  Eleventh,  as  I  perhaps  ooold  > 
proye  in  both,  if  I  durst  presume  to  criticiw/ 
my  master. 

By  a  letter  from  Will.  Walsh,  of  Abberiey, 
Esq.,  (who  has  so  long  honor'd  me  with  ha 
friendship,  and  who,  without  flattery,  is  the 
best  critic  of  our  nation,)  I  haye  been  infonn'd 
that  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  hss 
procur'd  a  printed  copy  of  the  PcuioraU,  Gear- 
gicty  and  six  first  JEneids,  from  my  bookseller, 
and  has  read  them  in  the  country,  together 
with  my  friend.  This  noble  person  haying 
been  pleas'd  to  giye  them  a  commendatioa, 
which  I  presume  not  to  insert,  has  made  me 
vain  enough  to  boast  of  so  great  a  f  ayor,  and  to 
think  I  haye  succeeded  beyond  my  hopes ;  ths 
character  of  his  excellent  judgment,  the  aeute- 
ness  of  his  wit,  and  his  general  knowledge  of 
good  letters,  being  known  as  well  to  all  the 
world,  as  the  sweetness  of  his  disposition,  his 
humanity,  his  easiness  of  access,  and  desire  of 
obliging  iJiose  who  stand  in  need  of  his  protoe- 
tion,  are  known  to  all  who  haye  approaeh'd 
him,  and  to  me  in  particular,  who  naye  f o^ .  ^ 
merly  had  the  honor  of  his  oonyersation.  Who- 
eyer  has  giyen  the  world  the  translation  of 
part  of  the  JTiird  Gttfrffic,  which  he  calls  Jhe 
Potrer  of  Love,  has  put  me  to  sufi&aent  pains  to 
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make  my  01m  not  inferior  to  his  /as  my  Lord 
Kosoommon's  Silentu  had  formerly  given  me 
the  aame  trouble.  The  most  ingenious  Mr. 
Addison  of  Oxford  has  also  been  as  trouble- 
some  to  me  as  the  other  two,  and  on  the  same 
account  After  his  Bees,  my  latter  swarm  is 
>ecaroely  worth  the  hiving.  Mr.  Cowley's 
JPraiee  of  a  Country  Life  is  excellent,  but  't  is 
rather  an  imitation  of  Virgil  than  a  version. 
That  I  have  recover'd,  in  some  measure,  the 
health  which  I  had  lost  by  too  much  appli- 
cation to  this  work,  is  owing,  next  to  GckI's 
meroy,  to  the  skill  and  care  of  Dr.  Gibbons 
and  Dr.  Hobbs,  the  two  ornaments  of  their  pro- 
fession, whom  I  can  only  pay  by  this  acknow- 
ledgment. The  whole  faculty  has  always 
been  ready  to  oblige  me,  and  the  only  one  of 
them  who  endeavored  to  defame  me  had  it 
not  in  his  power.  I  desire  pardon  from  my 
readers  for  saying  so  much  in  relation  to  my- 
self, which  concerns  not  them ;  and,  with  my 
acknowledgments  to  all  my  subscribers,  haTO 
only  to  add,  that  the  few  Notes  which  follow 
are  ^Tor  mantle  d^acquit,  because  I  had  oblig'd 
myself  by  articles  to  do  somewhat  of  that  kind. 
These  scattering  observations  are  rather  guesses 
at  my  author's  meaning  in  some  passages  than 
proofs  that  so  he  meant.  The  unleam'd  may 
have  recourse  to  any  poetical  dictionary  in 
English,  for  the  names  of  persons,  places,  or 
fables,  whidi  the  learned  need  not;  but  that 
little  which  I  say  is  either  new  or  necessary. 
And  the  first  of  Uiese  qualifications  never  fails 
to  invite  a  reader,  if  not  to  please  him. 


NOTES   AND   OBSERVATIONS    ON  VIR- 
GIL'S WORKS  IN  ENGLISH 

PA0TOBAI*  I,  line  60.  There  first  the  youth  4if 
heavenly  birth  1  viewed,  Virgil  means  Ootavius 
Gasar.  heir  to  Julius,  who  perhaps  had  not 
arriv'a  to  his  twentietli  year  when  Virgil  saw 
him  first.  Vide  his  Ltfe.  Of  heavenly  birth, 
or  heavenly  blood,  because  the  Julian  family 
was  deriv'd  from  Julus,  son  to  ^neas,  and 
grandson  to  Venus. 

Past.  II,  line  65.  TTie  short  narcisws.  That 
is,  of  short  continuance. 

Past.  Ill,  line  95.  For  him,  thegwi  0/  shep- 
herds and  their  sheep»  PhcabuSjUotTan, is  here 
call'd  the  god  of  shepherds.  The  poet  alludes 
to  the  same  story  which  he  touches  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Second  Georgic,  where  he  calls  Phoe- 
bus the  Amphrysian  shepherd,  because  he  fed 
the  sheep  and  oxen  of  Admetns  (with  whom  he 
wss  in  love)  on  the  hill  Amphrysus. 

Past.  IV,  line  72.  Begin,  auspicious  boy,  &e. 
In  Latin  thus,  Incipe,  parve  puer,  risu  cognaseere 
matrem,&e,  I  have  tnmslated  the  passage  to  this 
sense ;  that  the  infant,  smiling  on  his  mother, 
singles  her  out  from  the  rest  of  the  companv 
about  him.    Erythrous,  Bembus,  and  Joseph 


Scaliger  are  of  this  opinion.  Yet  thev  and  I 
mav  be  mistaken ;  for,  immediately  after,  we 
find  these  words,  ctit  non  risere  parentes,  which 
imply  another  sense,  as  if  the  parents  smil'd  on 
the  newborn  infant ;  and  that  tne  babe  on  whom 
they  vouchsaf 'd  not  to  smile  was  bom  to  ill 
fortune.  For  they  tell  a  story,  that  when  Vul- 
can, the  only  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  came 
into  the  world,  he  was  sonard-favor'd  that  both 
his  parents  frown'd  on  him,  and  Jupiter  threw 
him  out  of  heaven :  he  fell  on  the  island  Lem- 
nos,  and  was  lame  ever  afterwards.  The  last 
line  of  the  pastoral  seems  to  justify  this  sense : 
Nee  deus  hunc  mensa.  dea  nee  digmata  cubili  est. 
For,  tho'  he  married  Venus,  7;et  ms  moUier  Juno 
was  not  present  at  the  nuptials  to  bless  them ; 
as  appears  by  his  wife's  incontinence,  lliey  say 
also  that  he  was  bamsh'd  from  the  banquets  of 
the  gods.^  If  so,  that  punishment  could  be  of  no 
long  continuance ;  for  Homer  makes  him  pre- 
sent at  their  feasts,  and  composing  a  quarrel 
betwixt  his  parents  with  a  bowl  of  nectar.  The 
matter  is  of  no  great  consequence ;  and  there- 
fore I  adhere  to  my  translation,  for  these  two 
reasons,  first,  Vix^ril  had  this  following  line. 
Matri  longa  decern  tmeruntfastidia  menses^  as  iz 
the  infant's  smilins:  on  his  mother  was  a  reward 
to  her  for  bearing  him  ten  months  in  her  body, 
four  weeks  longer  than  the  usual  time.  Scio- 
ondly^  Catullus  is  cited  bv  Joseph  Scalier  as 
favoring  this  opinion,  in  his  EpiOiaianuum  of 
Manlius  Torquatus : 

TorquahUf  volo,  parvolw, 
Matrl*  e  grmnio  nus 
Porrigena  tenertu  manut, 
Dulee  rUteai  ad  patrem,  SUi. 

What  if  I  should  steer  betwixt  the  two  ex- 
tremes, and  conclude  that  the  infant  who  was 
to  be  happy  must  not  onbr  smile  on  his  parents, 
but  also  they  on  him  ?  For  Scaliger  notes  that 
the  infants  who  smil'd  not  at  their  birth  were 
observ'd  to  be  iy^Xo^roi,  or  sullen  (as  I  have 
translated  it)  during  all  their  life ;  and  Serviua 
and  almost  all  the  modem  commentators  affirm 
that  no  child  was  thought  fortunate  on  whom 
his  parents  smil'd  not  at  his  birth.  I  observe 
fartner,  that  the  ancients  thought  the  infant 
who  came  into  the  world  at  the  end  of  the  tenth 
month  was  bom  to  some  extraordinary  fortune, 
good  or  bad.  Such  was  the  birth  of  the  late 
Frince  of  Condi's  father,  of  whom  his  mother 
was  not  brought  to  bed  till  almost  eleven  months 
were  expir'd  after  his  father's  death ;  yet  the 
College  of  Physicians  at  Paris  concluded  he  was 
lawfully  begotten.  My^  ingenious  friend,  An- 
thony^ Henley,  Esq.,  desir'd  me  to  make  a  note 
on  this  passage  ot  Virgil ;  adding  (what  I  had 
not  read)  that  the  Jews  have  been  so  supersti- 
tious as  to  observe  not  only  the  first  look  or  ac- 
tion of  an  infant,  but  also  the  first  word  which 
the  parent  or  any  of  the  assistants  spoke  after 
the  birth ;  and  from  thenee  ihey  gave  a  name  to 
the  child,  alluding  to  it. 

Past.  VI.  My  Lord  Roscommon's  notes  on 
this  pastoral  are  equal  to  his  excellent  transla- 
tion of  it ;  and  thither  I  refer  the  reader. 
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Past.  VIII.  The  Eighth  and  Tenth  FadoraU 
are  already  translated  to  all  manner  of  adyan- 
ta^  by  my  ezoellent  friend  Mr.  Stafford.  So  ia 
the  episode  of  Camilla,  in  the  EUtfetUh  ^neid. 

This  Eighth  Pcutorai  is  copied  by  our  author 
from  two  nuctUics  of  Theocritus.  Spenser  has 
follow*d  both  Virgil  and  Theooritus  in  the 
charms  which  he  emplovs  for  curing:  Britomar- 
tis  of  her  love.  But  he  had  also  onr  poet's 
Ceiris  in  his  eve ;  for  there  not  onlv  the  inohantr 
ments  are  to  be  f oond,  but  also  tj&e  very  name 
of  Britomartis. 

Past.  IX.  In  the  Ninth  Pastoral  Virgil  has 
made  a  collection  of  manj  scattering  passages 
which  he  had  translated  from  TheocntuSf  and 
here  he  has  bound  them  into  a  nosegay. 

Oboboio  I.  The  poetry  of  this  book  is  more 
sublime  than  any  part  of  Virgil,  if  I  hare  any 
taste.  And  if  oyer  I  have  copied  his  majestic 
style,  'tis  here.  The  comphment  he  makes 
Augustus,  almost  in  the  beginning,  is  Ul  imi- 
tated by  his  successors,  Luoan  and  Statins. 
They  dedicated  to  tyrants,  and  their  flatteries 
are  gross  and  fulsome.  Virgil's  address  is  both 
more  lofty  and  more  just.  In  the  three  last 
lines  of  this  Oeorgic^  I  think  I  haye  discoyer'd 
a  secret  compliment  to  the  emperor  which  none 
of  the  commentators  hayo  obsery'd.  Virgil 
had  just  before  describ'd  the  miseries  which 
Rome  had  undergone  betwixt  the  triumyirs 
and  the  commonwealth  party ;  in  the  close  of 
all,  he  seems  to  excuse  tne  crimes  conunitted 
by  his  patron  Ciesar,  as  if  he  were  constrain'd 
against  his  own  temper  to  those  violent  pro- 
ceedings, by  the  necessii^  of  the  times  in  gen- 
eral, but  more  particularly  by  his  two  partners, 
Anthony  and  Lepidus : 

Fertur  equii  auHga^  nee  audit  eumu  habenat. 

They  were  the  headstrong  horses  who  hurried 
Octayius,  the  trembling:  cnarioteer,  along,  and 
were  deaf  to  his  reclaiming  them.  I  oMerye, 
farther,  that  the  present  wars,  in  which  all  Eu- 
rope and  a  part  of  Asia  are  ingag'd  at  present, 
are  wag'd  in  the  same  places  here  descnb'd : 
Atque  hbnc  Euphratee,  iUine  Oermania  bettuMt  Ac. 

as  if  Virgil  hadpropheried  of  this  age. 

Gbob.  II.  The  Praises  of  Italy  (translated 
by  the  learned  and  every  way  excellent  Mr. 
Cnetwood),  which  are  printed  in  one  of  my  Mis- 
cellany Poems,  are  the  greatest  ornament  of 
this  book :  wherein,  for  want  of  sufficient  skill 
in  gardening,  agriculture,  &c,,  I  may  possibly 
be  mistaken  in  some  terms.    But  concerning 

Eafting,  my  honor'd  friend  Sir  William  Bowyer 
s  assur'd  me  that  Virgil  has  shewn  more  of 
poetry  than  skill,  at  least  in  relation  to  our 
more  northern  climates ;  and  that  many  of  our 
stocks  will  not  receive  such  grafts  as  our  poet 
tells  us  would  bear  in  Italy.  Nature  has  con- 
spir'd  with  art  to  make  the  garden  at  Denham 
Court,  of  Sir  William's  own  plantation,  one  of 
the  most  delicious  spots  of  ground  in  England  : 
it  contains  not  above  five  acres  (just  the  com- 
pass of  Alcinoiis  his  garden,  describ'd  in  the 
Odysses)  ;  but  Virgil  says,  in  this  very  Oeargic : 


Laudato  ingenUa  rum; 

Bxiguum  eolUo. 

Gbob.  in,  line  45.  Next  him  Nipkates,  wUk 
inverted  urn,  &o.  It  has  been  objected  to  me 
that  I  understood  not  this  passage  of  Viigi], 
because  I  call  Niphates  a  river,  which  is  a 
mountain  in  Armenia.  But  the  river  arising 
from  the  same  mountain  is  also  call'd  Niphk- 
tes ;  and,  having  spoken  of  Nile  before,  I  msgiit 
reasonably  think  that  Virgil  rather  meant  to 
couple  two  rivers  than  a  river  and  a 
tain. 

Line224.  TTie  male  has  done,  &e.  TI 
tion  is  obscure  in  Virgil.  He  began  with  com, 
then  proceeds  to  treat  of  horses,  now  retons 
to  cows. 

Line  476.  Till  the  new  Ram  receives  th'  exalted 
sun.  Astrologers  tell  us  that  the  sun  receives  hk 
exaltation  in  the  sign  Aries:  Virgiil  perfectly 
understood  both  astronomy  and  astrology. 

Gbob.  IV,  line  27.  liat,  when  the  ymukfd 
prince.  My  most  ingenious  friend.  Sir  Henry 
Shore,  has  obsery'd,  tnro'  a  glass  hive,  that  th« 
young  prince  of  the  bees,  or  heir  presumptiTe 
of  the  crown,  approaches  the  king^  apartment 
with  great  reverence,  and  for  three  suooeniiif 
mornings  demands  permission  to  lead  forth  a 
colony  of  that  year's  bees.  If  his  petition  be 
granted,  which  he  seems  to  make  by  humUe 
hummings,  the  swarm  arises  under  his  condoet; 
if  the  answer  be,  le  roi  s^avisera^  that  is,  if  tlic 
old  monarch  think  it  not  convenient  for  the 
public  good  to  part  wit^  so  many  of  his  snbiecti, 
the  next  morning  the  prince  is  found  deaa  be- 
fore the  threshold  of  the  palace. 

line  477.  The  poet  here  records  the  nsmet 
of  fifty  river  nympns,  and  for  once  I  have  trani- 
lated  them  aU.  But  in  the  ^neis  I  thought 
not  myself  obliff 'd  to  be  so  exact ;  for,  in  nam- 
ing many  men  wno  were  kill'd  by  heroes^  hsre 
omitted  some  which  would  not  soond  in  EngHdi 


Line  656.  The  epMO</e  of  Orpheus  and  £107^- 
ice  begins  here,  uid  contains  the  only  msobine 
which  Virgil  uses  in  the  Georgics.    I  have  ob> 
serv'd,  in  the  episile  before  the  JSntis,  th«t 
our  author  seldom  employs  machines  but  to 
adorn  his   poem,  and  that  the  action  whieh 
they  seeminglv  perform  is  really  produo'd  with- 
out them.    Ox  this  nature  is  the  legend  of  the 
bees   restor'd  by^  miracle,  when  ^e  reoeii|t 
which  the  poet  gives  would  do  the  work  with- 
out one.  Tlie  only  beautiful  machine  which  I 
remember  in  the  modem  poets  is  in  Ariotto, 
where  God  commands  St.  Michael  to  take  em 
that   Paris,  then  bedeg'd   bv  the  Saneenii 
should  be  succor'd  by  Kinaldo.    In  order  io 
this,  he  enioins  the  archangel  to  find  Silepo* 
and  Discord ;  the  first  to  conduct  the  Ghriitiaii 
army  to  relieve  the  town,  with  so  much  uaees 
that  their  march  should  not  be  discover'd ;  the 
latter  to  enter  the  camp  of  the  infidek,  aw 
there  to  sow  dissension  among  the  prinev*^ 
commanders.    The  heavenly  messeager  tskts 
his  way  to  an  andent  monastery,  not  donbtof 
there  to  find  Silence  in  her  primitive  abode; 
but,  instead   of  Silence,  finds   Diaeord:  i» 
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monks,  being  diyided  into  faotiont  about  the 
«hoioe  oi  some  new  officer,  were  at  Mnic  and  tnee 
writh  their  drawn  kniyee.  The  satire  needs  no 
explanation.  And  here  it  may  be  also  observed 
that  ambition,  jealonsv,  and  worldly  interest, 
«nd  point  of  honor,  had  made  yariance  both  in 
the  cloister  and  the  camp ;  and  strict  discipline 
had  done  the  work  of  Silence,  in  conducting:  the 
Christian  army  to  surprise  the  Turks. 

.JBSnbid  I,  line  111.  And  make  thee  father  qf 
a  happy  line.  This  was  an  obliginp^  promise  to 
.^folus,  who  had  been  so  unhappy  m  bis  former 
children,  Maoarens  and  Canaoe. 

Line  196. 

T%e  realms  of  ocean  and  the  fields  qfair 
Are  mine,  not  his. 

Poetically  speaking,  the  fields  qfair  are  under 
the  command  of  Juno  and  her  yicegerent  .^So- 
lus. Why  then  does  Neptune  call  them  his  ?  I 
answer,  because,  being  god  of  the  seas,  JEohm 
could  raise  no  tempest  in  the  atmosphere  aboye 
tiiem  without  his  leaye.  But  why  does  Juno 
address  to  her  own  substitute?  1  answer,  he 
had  an  immediate  power  oyer  tiie  winds,  whom 
Juno  desires  to  employ  on  her  reyenjge.  That 
power  was  absolute  by  land :  which  Virgil 
plainly  insinuates:  for,  when  Boreas  and  his 
brethren  were  let  loose,  he  says  at  first,  terras 
turbine  perjlant;  then  adds,  incubuere  mari.  To 
raise  a  tempest  on  the  sea  was  usuii>ation  on 
the  prerogatiye  of  Neptune,  who  had  giyen  him 
no  leaye,  and  therefore  was  inrag'd  at  his^  atr 
tempt.  I  may  also  add,  that  they  who  are  in  a 
passion,  as  Neptune  then  was,  are  apt  to  as- 
sume to  themsdyes  more  than  is  properly  their 
due. 

Line  461. 


O virgin!  .  .  . 

'^,  Of  you  seem,  the  sister  q(the  day,  ^ 
one  at  least  qf  chaste  Diana's  train. 


^ 


Thus  in  the  original  — 

O  qwKin  te  memorenif  virgo 

Aid  Phabi  wror,  out  nympharum  sanguinis  una  f 

This  is  a  family  compliment,  which  .^hieas 
here  bestows  on  Venus.  His  father  Anohisee 
had  us'd  the  yery  same  to  that  goddess  when 
he  courted  her.  This  ap^ars  by  that  yery  an- 
cient Qreek  poem  in  wnich  that  amour  is  so 
beautifully  deserib'd,  and  which  is  thought 
Homer's,  tho'  it  seems  to  be  written  before  bis 
age. 

Line  960. 

Her  princely  guest 
Was  next  her  side. 

This,  I  confess,  is  improperl]^  translated,  and 
according  to  the  modem  fashion  of  sitting  at 
table.  But  the  ancient  custom  of  lying  on  beds 
had  not  been  understood  by  the  unleazn'd 
reader. 

MjsnoD  n.  The  destruction  of  Veil  is  here 
shadow'd  under  that  of  Troy.  Ldyy  in  his  de- 
scription of  it  seems  to  haye  emulated  in  his 


prose,  and  almost  equal'd,  the  beauty  of  Vir- 
gil's Verse. 
MSEJD  HI,  line  132. 

And  children's  children  shall  the  crown  sustain, 
Et  noH  furtorum,  ei  qui  wueeniwr  ab  iUi*. 

Virgil  translated  this  yerse  from  Homer, 
Homer  had  it  from  Orpheus,  and  Orpheus  from 
an  ancient  oracle  of  Apollo.  On  this  account 
it  is  that  Virgil  immediately  subjoins  these 
words,  hcec  Phahus^  &q,  Eustathius  takes 
notice  that  the  old  poets  were  wont  to  take 
whole  paragraphs  from  one  another,  which  jus- 
tifies our  poet  for  what  he  borrows  from  Homer. 
Bochartus,  in  his  letter  to  Segrais,  mentions  an 
oracle  which  he  found  in  the  fragments  of  an 
old  Greek  historian,  the  sense  whereof  is  this  in 
English,  that,  when  the  empire  of  the  PriamidsB 
should  be  destroy'd,  the  line  of  Anchises  should 
succeed.  Venus  therefore,  says  the  historian, 
was  desirous  to  haye  a  son  by  Anchises,  tho'  he 
was  then  in  his  decre^id  age  ;  accordingly  she 
had  .tineas.  After  this  she  sought  occasion  to 
ruin  the  race  of  IViam,  and  set  on  foot  the  in- 
trigue of  Alexander  for  Paris)  with  Helena. 
She  being  rayish'd,  Venus  pretended  still  to 
fay  or  the  Trojans,  lest  they  should  restore  Helen, 
in  case  they  snould  be  reauc*d  to  the  last  neces- 
sity. ^  Whence  it  appears  that  the  oontroyersy 
betwixt  Juno  and  Venus  was  on  no  triyial  ac- 
count, but  concem'd  the  succession  to  a  great 
empire. 

MscESD  IV,  line  944. 

And,  **  Must  I  die"  she  said, 
"  And  unrevena^d  f  'Tis  doubly  to  he  dead  ! 
Yet  even  this  death  with  pleasure  I  receive : 
On  any  terms,  't  is  better  than  to  live," 

This  is  certainly  the  sense  of  Virgil,  on  which 
I  haye  paraphnu'd,  to  make  it  plain.  His 
words  are  these : 

Moriemur  inulkB  f 

8ed  moriamur^  ait ;  sic,  Hcjuvai  ire  tub  umbra*. 

Seryius  makes  an  interrogation  at  the  word  sic ; 
thus :  Sic  f  Sicjuvat  ire  sub  umbras ;  which  Mr. 
Cowley  justiy  censures.  But  his  own  judgment 
may  perhane  be  questioned ;  for  he  would  re- 
trench tiie  latter  part  of  the  yerse,  and  leaye  it 
a  hemistich  —  8ed  moriamur,  ait.  That  Virgil 
neyer  intended  to  haye  left  any  hemistich,  I 
haye  proy'd  already  in  the  preface.  That  this 
yerse  was  filled  up  by  him  with  these  words, 
sic,  [sic]  juvai  ire  sub  umbras,  is  yery  probable, 
if  we  consider  the  weight  of  them;  for  this 
procedure  of  Dido  does  not  only  contain  that 
dira  execratio,  qum  nullo  expiatur  carmine,  (as 
Horace  obseryes  in  his  Canidia,)  but,  besides 
that,  Virgil,  who  is  full  of  allusions  to  history, 
under  another  name  describes  the  Decii  deyot- 
ing  themselyes  to  death  this  way,  tho'  in  a 
better  cause,  in  order  to  the  destruction  of  the 
enemy.  The  reader  who  will  take  the  pains  to 
consult  Liv^  in  his  accurate  description  of  those 
Decii  thus  deyotin^  themselyes,  wul  find  a  great 
resemblance  betwixt  these  two  passages.  And 
'tis  judiciously  obsery'd  upon  that  yerse : 
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Nulla  JldeipopuUs  nee/cadera  «tml0, 

that  Viifil  nswp  in  the  word  nmtOj  a  verbum 
jurii^  a  form  of  speaking  on  solenm  and  reli- 
gions oooasions.  IdYv  does  the  like.  Note  also, 
tiiat  Dido  puis  herself  into  the  habitus  Odbinus, 
which  was  the  girding  herself  round  with  one 
aleeye  of  her  Test,  which  is  also  according  to 
the  Roman  porOificcU,  in  this  dreadful  ceremony, 
as  Liy;r  has  ohserv'd ;  which  is  a  farther  con- 
firmation of  this  conjecture.  So  that,  upon  the 
whole  matter,  Dido  only  douhts  whether  she 
should  die  before  she  had  taken  her  reyenge, 
which  she  rather  wish'd ;  hut,  considerinj^  that 
this  deToting  herself  was  the  most  certain  and 
infallible  way  of  oompasang  her  yengeanoe, 
she  thus  exclaims : 

5ie,  Hcjuwit  tr0  mb  tmbnu! 
Hauriai  hune  oculU  ignem  crudeUi  ab  aUo 
Dardanuif  et  nostra  seeum/erat  amina  mortu  f 

ThoM  flamM  from  far  may  the  fain  Trojin  view ; 
ThoM  boding  omens  hii  base  flight  punoe  I 

which  translation  I  take  to  be  according  to  the 
sense  of  Virgil.  I  should  haye  added  a  note  on 
that  former  yerse, 

It\feUz  Dido,  nunc  te  fata  impia  tanguiU  ~ 

which,  in  the  edition  of  Heinsiusjs  thus  printed : 
nunc  te  facta  imjpia  tangutU  f  The  word  facta, 
instead  oifata,  is  reasonably  alter'd ;  for  Virgil 
says  afterwards,  she  died  not  by  fate,  nor  by 
anydesery'd  death,  fi«c/ato,  merita  nee  morte 
pertbat,  <&c.  When  I  translated  that  paasa^,  I 
doubted  of  the  sense,  and  therefore  omitted 
that  hemistioh,  nunc  tefata  impia  tangunt.  But 
Heinsius  is  mistaken  only  in  making  an  interro- 
gation point  instead  of  a  period.  The  words 
facta  impia  I  suppose  are  genuine ;  for  she  had 
perjur'd  nerself  m  her  second  marriag^,  haying 
firmly  resoly'd,  as  she  told  her  sister  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  JEneid^  ney er  to  loye  again,  after 
the  death  of  her  first  husband ;  ana  had  con- 
firmed this  resolution  by  a  curse  on  herself,  if 
she  should  alter  it : 

Aad  m4kl  tfel  teUut^  optem^  prku  ima  dekUoai^  Ac 
Anttf  pudor^  quam  1e  violem,  out  tuajura  rtsolvam, 
nu  meot^  primus  qui  me  sibijunxU^  amorss 
AbshUit:  Hie  habeai  Mcum,  senetque  s^ulcro, 

JEnnsaoY,  AgreatpartofthisbookisborrowM 
from  ApoUonius  Rhodius ;  and  the  reader  may 
obserye  the  great  judgment  and  distinction  of 
our  author,  in  what  he  borrows  from  the  an- 
cients, by  comj^aring  them.  I  conceiye  the  rea- 
son why  ne  omits  the  horse  race  in  the  funeral 
games,  was,  because  he  shews  Ascanius  after- 
wards on  horseback,  with  lus  troope  of  boys,  and 
would  not  wear  that  subject  threadbare,  which 
Statins,  in  the  next  age,  described  so  happily. 
Virgil  seems  to  me  to  haye  excelled  Homer  m 
all  those  sports,  and  to  haye  labor'd  them  the 
more  in  honor  of  OctayiufL  his  patron,  who  in- 
stituted the  like  games  for  perpetuating  the 
memory  of  his  uncle  Julius ;  piety ,^  as  Virgil 
calls  it,  or  dutifulneas  to  parents,  being  a  most 
popular  yirtue  among  the  Romans. 


MsKW  VI,  line  586. 

The  next,  in  place  and  punishmenij  are  tkeif 
Who  prodigally  throw  their  lives  away, 
Proxima  sorte  tenent  mcBsU  loea,  qui  Hbi  letwm 
Insantes  peperere  matitt,  lueemqueperosLt 
Projeeere  animas,  &c. 

This  was  taken,  amongst  many  other  thinsi, 
from  the  tenth  book  of  Plato  de  JElepubliea; 
no  commentator  besides  Fabrini  has  taken  no- 
tice of  it.  Self-mnrther  was  aeoonnted  a  greit 
crime  by  that  diyine  philosopher ;  bnt  the  in- 
stances which  he  brings  are  too  many  to  be 
inserted  in  these  short  notes.  Sir  Robert  Hbv- 
ard,  in  his  translation  of  this  ^neid,  whieh 
was  printed  with  his  poems  in  ^e  year  1660,  hai 
giyen  us  the  most  learned  and  the  most  jndi- 
oious  obseryations  on  this  book  whieh  are  extant 
in  our ' 

Line 

Lot  to  the  secret  shadows  I  retire^ 

To  pay  my  penance  till  my  years  expire. 

These  two  yerses  in  English  seem  yery  diSst- 
ent  from  the  Latine : 

Disoedam,  eagpUbo  nvmerumj  reddarque  tenebrit. 

Yet  they  are  the  sense  of  Virgil ;  at  least,  aocordr 
ing  to  the  common  interpretation  of  this  place: 
**  I  will  withdraw  from  your  oompany,  retire  to 
the  shades,  and  perform  niy  penanoe  of  a  thou- 
sand years."  But  I  must  confess,  the  inteipre- 
tation  of  those  two  words,  expleho  numemm,  ii 
somewhat  yiolent,  if  it  he  thus  understood, 
minuam  numerum ;  that  is :  **  I  will  lessen  tooi 
company  by  my  departure;"  for  Deiphobos, 
beinflT  a  ghost,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  of  tbezr 
number.  Perhaps  the  poet  means  by  exfU» 
numerum^  absolvam  sententiam ;  as  if  Deiphobu 
replied  to  the  Sibyl,  who  was  angry  at  his  lonr 
yisit :  "  I  will  only  take  my  last  leaye  of  iEneat, 
my  kinsman  ana  my  friend,  with  one  hearty 
good  wish  for  his  health  and  welfare,  and  then 
leaye  you  to  prosecute  your  yoyage."  Thai 
wish  is  expressed  in  the  words  immraiately  fo^ 
lowing,  t  decus,  i  nostrum,  Ac,  which  contaii 
a  direct  answer  to  what  uie  Sibyl  said  before. 
when  she  upbraided  their  long  discourse,  not 
Jiendo  ducimus  horas.  This  conjecture  is  nev, 
and  therefore  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  reader. 
Line  980. 

Know.Jirsty  that  heav%  and  earth* s  compadtd 

frame. 
And  flowing  waters,  and  the  starry  Jiame^ 
And  both  the  radiant  lights,  Ac, 

Prineipio  ecelum^  el  terras,  camposque  liquaitst, 
Lueentemque  globum  haus,  Ttlaatiaquie  ojfra,  &«• 

Here  the  sun  is  not  exprees'd,  bnt  the  mocv 
only,  tho'  a  less,  and  also  a  less  radiant  ligo^ 
Perhaps  the  copies  of  Virgil  are  all  false,  and 
that,  instead  of  Titaniaque  astra,  he  writ,  Inor  \ 
naque,  et  astra  ;  and  according  to  those  words  1 
haye  made  my  translation,  ^T  is  most  oertain 
that  the  sun  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  fcr  he  >* 
frequently  call^  the  life  and  soul  of  all  the 
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world ;  and  nothing  bids  to  fair  for  a  yiiible 
diTiiii^  to  thote  who  know  no  better,  than  that 
glorious  Inminaiy.  The  PUtoniBte  call  God  the 
archetypcU  sun,  and  the  son  the  TiBible  deitjr, 
the  inward  yital  spirit  in  the  center  of  the  nni- 
y  erse,  or  that  body  to  which  that  spirit  is  united, 
and  by  which  it  exerts  itself  most  powerfnlly. 
Now  it  was  the  received  hyi>othesis  amon^^t  the 
Pythagoreans,  that  the  sun  was  situate  in  the 
center  of  the  world.  Plato  had  it  from  them, 
and  was  himself  of  the  same  opinion,  as  appears 
b^  a  passage  in  the  Timctus  ^  from  which  noble 
dialogue  is  this  part  of  Virgil's  poem  taken. 
Line  1156. 

Great  C€Uo  there^for  gravity  renown' dj  Ao. 

<iuii  ie,  magne  Caio,  Ac. 

There  is  no  question  but  Virgil  here  means 
Cato  Major,  or  the  Censor.  But  the  name 
of  Cato  being  also  mentioned  in  the  Eighth 
jSneid,  I  donbt  whether  he  means  the  same 
man  in  both  places.  I  hare  said  in  the  preface 
that  our  poet  was  of  republican  principles ;  and 
have  giren  this  for  one  reason  of  my  opinion, 
that  he  prais'd  Cato  in  that  line, 

Seeretisque  pii»,  Ms  danUmJvra  Calonem, 

and  aooordingly  plao'd  him  in  the  Elysian  fields. 
Montaigne  thinks  this  was  Cato  the  Utiean,  the 
great  enemy  of  arbitrary  power,  and  a  profess'd 
foe  to  Julius  CiBsar.  Rusras  would  persuade  us 
that  Virgil  meant  the  Censor.  But  why  should 
the  poet  name  Cato  twice,  if  he  intended  the 
Hune  person  ?  Our  author  is  too  frugal  of  his 
words  and  sense  to  commit  tautologies  in  either. 
HxB  memory  was  not  likely  to  betray  him  into 
such  an  error.  Nevertheless  I  oontmue  in  the 
nme  opinion  concerning  the  principles  of  our 
poet.  He  declares  them  sufficiently  in  this 
book,  where  he  praises  the  first  Brutus  for  ex- 
pelling the  Tarquins,  giving  liberty  to  Rome, 
and  putting  to  death  his  own  children,  who 
eonspir'd  to  restore  tyranny.  He  calls  him  only 
an  unhappy  man,  for  being  fore'd  to  that  severe 
aetion: 

Infdix^  ulcunqne/erent  ta  facta  mimwrwy 
Fimeet  amorpiuriat  laudumgue  immenia  mipido. 

Let  the  reader  weigh  these  two  verses,  and  he 
must  be  convinced  that  I  am  in  the  right,  and 
that  I  have  not  much  injur'd  my  master  in  my 
translation  of  them. 

Line  1143. 

Embrace  again,  my  sons,  he  foes  no  more ; 
Nor  stain  your  country  toith  ner  children's  gore  t 
And  thou,  the  firsts  lay  down  thy  lawless  claim, 
Thou,  qfmy  blood,  who  bear^st  the  Julian  name! 

This  note,  which  is  out  of  its  proper  place,  I 
deferred  on  purpose,  to  place  it  here,  because  it 
discovers  the  pnnciples  of  our  poet  more  plainly 
«»n  any  of  thereat. 

^ifue  prior,  tupares,  genut  qui dueit  (Hympo: 
Projiee  tela  mofiu,  sanguis  meus  I 

Anchises  here  speaks  to  Julius  Caesar,  and 


commands  him  first  to  lav  down  arms :  which 
is  a  plain  condemnation  of  his  cause.  Yet  ob- 
serve our  poet's  incomparable  address;  for, 
tho'  he  shews  himself  sufficiently  to  be  a  Com- 
monwealth Vman,  yet  in  respect  to  Augustus, 
who  was  his  patron,  he  uses  the  authority  of 
a  parent,  in  the  person  of  Anchises,  who  had 
more  right  to  lay  this  injunction  on  Csasar  than 
on  Pompey,  because  the  latter  was  not  of  his 
blood.  Thus  our  author  cautiously  veils  his 
own  opinion,  and  takes  sanctuary  under  Andii- 
ses ;  as  if  that  ghost  would  have  laid  the  same 
command  on  Pompey  also,  had  he  been  lineally 
descended  from  him.  What  oould  be  more 
judiciously  contrived,  when  this  was  the  ^neid 
which  he  chose  to  read  before  his  master  ? 

Line  1221.  A  new  MarceUus  shall  arise  in 
thee  !  In  VirgU  thus :  Tu  MarceUus  eris. 

How  unpoetically  and  baldly  had  this  been 
translated:  *' Thou  shalt  MarceUus  be  I  "  Tet 
some  of  my  friends  were  of  opinion  that  I  mis- 
took ihe  sense  of  Virgil  in  my  translation.  The 
French  interpreter  observes  nothing  on  this 
place,  but  that  it  appears  by  it  the  mourning  of 
Octavia  was  vet  fresh  for  the  loss  of  her  son 
MarceUus.  whom  she  had  by  her  first  husband, 
and  who  oied  in  the  year  ah  urbe^  condita  731 ; 
and  coUects  from  thence  that  Virgil,  reading 
this  jXneid  before  her  in  the  same  year,  had 
just  finished  it ;  that  from  this  time  to  that  of 
the  poet's  death  was  Uttle  more  than  four 
years :  so  that,  supposing  him  to  have  written 
the  whole  ^neis  m  eleven  yoAn*  tiie  first  six 
books  must  have  taken  up  seven  01  those  years ; 
on  which  account  the  six  last  must  of  necessity 
be  less  oorreet. 

Now^  for  the  false  ludgment  of  nr^  friends, 
there  is  but  this  Httle  to  be  said  tor  them: 
the  words  of  Virgil  in  the  verse  preceding  are 
these: 

8i  qua  fata  aapera  rumpat  — 

as  if  the  poet  had  meant :  '*  If  you  break 
thro'  your  hud  destiny,  so  as  to  be  bom,  you 
shaU  be  caU'd  MarceUus."  But  this  cannot  be 
the  sense ;  for,  tho'  MarceUus  was  bom,  yet 
he  broke  not  thro'  those  hard  decrees  which 
doom'd  him  to  so  immature  a  death.  Much  less 
can  VirgU  mean :  ^*  You  shaU  be  the  same  Mar- 
ceUus by  the  transmigration  of  his  soul."  For 
according  to  the  system  of  our  author  a  thou- 
sand years  must  be  first  elaps'd  before  the  soul 
can  return  into  a  human  body;  but  the  first 
MaroeUus  was  slain  in  the  second  Punic  war ; 
and  how  many  hundred  years  were  yet  wanting 
to  the  aocemplishing  his  penance,  may  with 
ease  be  ^ther'd  by  computing  the  time  be- 
twixt Soipio  and  Augustus.  By  which  'tis 
plidn  that  VirgU  cannot  mean  the  same  Mar- 
ceUus, but  one  of  his  descendants,  whom  I  call 
a  new  MarceUus ;  who  so  much  resembled  his 
ancestor,  perhaps  in  his  features  and  his  person, 
but  certainly  in  his  military  virtues,  that  Virgil 
cries  out :  Qttanium  instar  in  ipso  est  I  which  I 
have  translated : 

How  like  the  former,  and  almost  the  same  I 
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Line  1236. 

Two  gateM  the  tileiU  hmue  qf  Sleep  adorn ; 
Of  polished  iv'ry  thiMj  that  qf  transparent 
horn* 

Vizvil  borrowed  this  imagiiiation  from  Ho- 
mer, Odyeees  the  19th,  line  662.  The  translation 
givea  the  reason  why  true  prophetic  dreams  are 
said  to  pass  thro*  the  grate  of  horn,  by  addiiu; 
the  epithet  traneparenl.  which  is  not  in  Virgil, 
whose  wends  are  only  these : 

StofU  ffemuuB  S<nnni  p&rUe,  quorum  aiiera/eriur 
Cornea 

What  is  pervious  to  the  sii^ht  is  dear ;  and 
(alluding  to  this  property)  the  poet  infers  snoh 
dreams  are  of  diyine  reveUtion.  Snoh  as  pass 
thro'  the  iv'ry  gate  are  of  the  contrary  nature, 
polished  Hes.  But  there  is  a  better  reason  to 
be  giv'n ;  for  the  iv'ry  alludes  to  the  teeth,  the 
horn  to  the  eyes.  What  we  see  is^  more  credible 
than  what  we  only  hear :  that  is,  words  that 
pass  thro'  the  portal  of  the  mouth,  or  *'  hedge 
of  the  teeth ;  ''which  is  Homer's  expression  for 
speaking. 

Msmx)  Vn,  line  109.  (Strange  to  relaU  /) 
the  flames^  involved  in  smoke,  <&c.  Virp^il  in 
this  place  takes  notice  of  a  great  secret  m  the 
Roman  divination:  the  lambent  fires^  which 
rose  above  the  head,  or  play'd  about  it,  were 
signs  of  prosperity.  Such  were  those  which  he 
observ'd  in  the  Second  jEneid,  which  were  seen 
mounting  from  the  crown  of  Asoanius : 

Bcce^  levit  tummo  de  verHee  vinu  79M 
J\mdere  lumen  apex. 

Smokv  flames  (or  involv'd  in  smoke)  were  of 
a  mix'd  omen :  such  were  those  which  are  here 
desorib'd ;  for  smoke  signifies  tears,  because 
it  produces  them,  and  flames  happiness.  And 
therefore  Viigil  says  that  this  ostent  was  not 
only  mirdbile  visu^  but  horrendum. 

Line  367.  One  only  daughter  heirs  my  croum  and 
state.  This  has  seem'd  to  some  an  odd  passage ; 
that  a  king  should  offer  his  daughter  and  heir 
to  a  stranger  prince,  and  a  wandere^  before  he 
had  seen  nim.  and  when  he  had  only  heard  of 
his  arrival  on  his  coasts*  But  these  critics  have 
not  well  consider'd  the  simplicity  of  former 
times,  when  the  heroines  almost  courted  the 
marriage  of  illustrious  men.  Tet  Virgil  here 
observes  the  rule  of  decency:  Lavinia  offers 
not  herself;  'tis  Latinus  who  propounds  the 
match ;  and  he  had  been  foretold,  both  by  an 
augur  and  an  oracle,  that  he  should  have  a 
foreign  son-in-law,  who  was  also  a  hero ;  fathers, 
in  those  ancient  a«es,  considering  birth  and 
virtue,  more  than  fortune,  in  the  placing  of 
their  aaufl^ters  ^which  I  could  prove  by  vari- 
ous examples.  The  contrary  of  which  being 
now  practic'd,  I  dare  not  sav  in  our  nation,  but 
in  France,  has  not  a  little  oarken'd  the  luster 
of  their  nobility.  That  Lavinia  was  averse  to 
this  marriage,  and  for  what  reason,  I  shall  prove 
in  its  proper  place. 


Line  1020. 

And  where  Abelia  sees^ 
From  her  high  towWs^  the  harvett  i^her  tnes. 

I  observe  that  Virgil  names  not  Ncila,  wlnc^ 
was  not  far  distant  from  AbeUa  ;  periiaps  be> 
cause  that  citv  (the  same  in  which  AukimUs 
died  afterwards)  had  once  refus'd  to  sx^e  Ima 
entertainment,  if  we  mav  believe  the  antlior  el 
his  life.  Homer  heartilv  curses  anoUier  eity 
which  had  us'd  him  on  the  same  manner ;  Iwt 
our  author  thought  his  silence  of  the  Nolaas  a 
suf6oient  correction.  When  a  poet  pimiMW  by  a 
place  or  i>er8on,  tho'  a  fair  occasion  offen  of 
rememb'ring  them,  't  is  a  sign  he  ia,  or  tlnnki 
himself,  much  disoDlig'd. 

MsKOi  Vin,  line  34. 
iSo,  when  the  sun  by  day^  or  moon  by  niffki^ 
Strike  on   the   polished  brass    their    tremiiing 
light,  <&o. 

This  similitude  is  literally  taken  frooi  Anot 
lonins  Rhodius,  and  't  is  hard  to  say  -wkedicr 
the  origrinal  or  the  translation  excels.  But  in 
the  i^eld  which  he  describes  afterwards  in  this 
^neid,  he  as  much  transcends  his  master  Ho- 
mer, as  the  arms  of  Glaucus  were  richer  thss 
those  of  Diomedes  —  x/»»^«  x«**»*»«'- 

Line  116. 

jSneas  takes  the  mother  and  her  broody 
And  all  on  Juno^s  altar  are  bestowed. 

The  translation  is  infinitely  short  of  VizgH 
whose  words  are  these : 

Tibi,  enim,  tW  marima  Jmmo, 

Maetat^  eaera/erene,  ei  eum  grege  sietU  ad  craai  — 

for  I  could  not  turn  the  word  cmm  into  Etag&b 
with  any  grace,  tho'  it  was  of  such  necessity  ii 
the  Roman  rites  that  a  sacrifice  ooold  not  be 
I>erf  orm'd  without  it.  'T  is  of  the  same  nature 
(if  I  may  presume  to  name  that  sacred  myateiy.' 
in  our  words  of  consecration  at  the  altar. 
MifKiD  IX,  line  863. 

At  the  full  stretch  <f  bath  his  hands  he  drew. 
And  almost  joih'd  the  horns  if  the  tomgk  pew. 

The  first  of  these  lines  is  all  of  moDOByIlabl«i. 
and  both  verses  are  very  rough,  but  of  choke: 
for  it  had  been  easy  for  me  to  have  smooth'd 
them.  But  either  mveardeoeives  me.  ortheyex- 
press  the  thing  which  I  intended  in  tneir  sound; 
tor  the  stress  of  a  bow  which  is  drawn  to  the  fall 
extent  is  express'd  in  the  harshness  of  the  toA 
verse,  dogg'd  nVyt  only  with  monoeyllahleB.  bnt 
with  consonants ;  and  these  words,  Me  tottgh  ynr, 
which  conclude  the  second  line,  seem  as  foiee- 
ful  as  they  are  nnharmonions.  Homer  sad 
Virgil  are  both^  frequent  in  their  adaptisf 
sounds  to  the  thinff  they  signify.  One  ezample 
will  serve  for  both;  because  Virgil  botrovM 
the  following  verses  from  Homer's  Odysset  : 

Una  Eunuque  Notutque  rmuU,  creberqme  proeeOit 

A/rietUf  et  wutoe  vchnmi  ad  lUorafltteius. 

2dF  a*  BSpoim,  NtfrooT'  Ar«v«r,  Ti^wpoirrt  «w«^. 

Our  language  is  not  often  eapable  of  tbtn 
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beauties,  tho*  sometimes  I  have  copied  them, 
of  which  these  yenes  are  an  instance. 
Line  1094. 

His  ampU  shield 
IsfaUified,  and  round  with  javelins  JiWd, 

When  I  read  this  jEneid  to  many  of  my 
friends  in  company  together,  most  of  them 
qiiarrel'd  at  the  word  falsified,  as  an  innova- 
tion in  onr  language.  The  fact  is  confessed ; 
for  I  remember  not  to  have  read  it  in  any  En^ 
liah  author,  tho^  perhaps  it  may  be  found  m 
Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,  But  suppose  it  be  not 
there,  why  am  I  forbidden  to  boirow  from  the 
Italian  (a  polish'd  language)  the  word  which  is 
wanting  in  my  native  tongue?  Terence  has 
often  dreciz'd ;  Lucretius  has  followed  his  ex- 
ample, and  pleaded  for  it:  Sic  quia  me  comt 
vatrii  sermonis  egestas,  Virgil  has  oonfimrd 
it  by  his  frequent  practice ;  and  even  Cicero  in 
prose,  wanting  terms  of  philosophy  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  has  taken  them  from  Aristotle's  Gbeek. 
Horace  has  given  us  a  rule  for  coining  words, 
St  Qroeco  /ante  ceulunt ;  especially  when  other 
words  are  join'd  with  them,  which  explain  the 
sense.  I  use  the  word  famfy  in  this  place  to 
mean  that  the  shield  of  Tumus  was  not  of 
proof  against  the  spears  and  jav'lins  of  the 
Trojans,  which  had  piero'd  it  thro'  and  thro' 
(as  we  say)  in  many  places.  The  words  which 
accompany  this  new  one  make  my  meaning 
plain,  according  to  the  precept  which  Horace 
gave.  But  I  said  I  borrow'a  the  word  from 
the  Italian.  Vide  Ariosto,  Cant.  26 : 
Ma  «i  V  uabtrgo  d*  amln  erapwfetio^ 
Che  maipoterfaUarlo  in  neamn  canio. 

FaUar  cannot  otherwise  be  tum'd  than  hjfair 
sified  ;  for  his  shield  wasfaWd  is  not  EngBsh. 
I' might  indeed  have  contented  mvself  with 
saying  his  shield  was  pierc'd,  and  bor'd,  and 
stuck  with  javelins,  nee  siifficit  umbo  icHbus, 
They  who  will  not  aomit  a  new  word  may  take 
the  old  ;  the  matter  is  not  worth  dispute. 
MsMn>  X,  line  241. 

NoWjSacred  sisters,  open  cUl  your  spring  t 
The  Tuscan  leaders,  and  their  army  sing. 

The  poet  here  beeins  to  tell  the  names  of  the 
Tuscan  captains  who  follow'd  .^!neas  to  the 
war ;  and  I  obserye  him  to  be  very  particular 
in  the  description  of  their  persons,  and  not  for- 
getful of  their  manners ;  exact  also  in  the  rela- 
tion of  the  numbers  which  each  of  them  com- 
mand. I  doubt  not  but  as,  in  die  Fifth  Book, 
he  gave  us  the  names  of  the  champions  who 
contended  for  the  several  I>rizM,  that  he  mi|:ht 
oblige  many  of  the  most  ancient  Komanfamihes, 
their  descendants ;  and  as,  in  the  Seventh  Book, 
he  mnster'd  the  auxiliary  forces  of  the  Latins 
on  the  same  account :  so  here  he  gratifies  his 
Tuscan  friends  with  the  like  remembrance  of 
their  ancestors,  and,  above  the  rest,  Miecenas, 
his  great  patron,  who,  being  of  a  royal  family 
in  Etmria,  was  probably  represented  under 
one  of  the  names  nere  mention'd,  then  known 
among  the  Romans,  tho',  at  so  great  a  distance, 
unknown  to  us.    And  for  his  sake  chiefly,  as  I 


guess,  he  makes  .^Sneas  (by  whom  he  always 
means  Augustus)  to  seek  for  aid  in  the  country 
of  Miecenas,  thereby  to  indear  his  protector  to 
hiB  emperor,  as  if  there  had  been  a  former 
friendship  betwixt  their  lines.  And  who 
knows  but  Miecenas  might  pretend  that  the 
Cilnian  family  wss  deriv'd  from  Tarchon,  the 
chief  commander  of  the  Tuscans  ? 

Line  312.  A  choir  of  Nereids,  <&c.  These 
were  transform'd  from  ships  to  sea  nymphs. 
This  is  almost  as  violent  a  machine  as  the 
death  of  Aruns  by  a  goddess  in  the  episode 
of  Camilla.  But  the  poet  makes  use  of  it  with 
greater  art ;  for  here  it  canies^  on  the  main 
design.  These  new-made  divinities  not  only 
teU  l^neas  what  had  pass'd  in  his  camp  dur- 
ing his  absence,  and  wnat  wss  the  present  dis- 
tress of  lus  besieg'd  people,  and  that  his  horse- 
men, whom  he  had  sent  by  land,  were  ready  to 
join  nim  at  his  descent ;  but  warn  him  to  pro- 
vide for  battle  the  next  day,  and  foretell  nim 
p:ood  success :  so  that  this  episodical  machine 
IS  properly  a  part  of  the  great  poem  :  for,  be- 
sides what  I  have  said,  the^  push  on  ms  navy 
with  celestial  vieor,  that  it  might  reach  the 
port  more  speedup,  and  take  the  enemy  more 
unprovided  to  resist  the  landing.  Whereas  the 
machine  relating  to  Camilla  is  only  ornamen- 
tal ;  for  it  has  no  effect  which  I  can  find,  but 
to  please  the  reader,  who  is  concem'd  that  her 
death  should  be  reven^'d. 

Line  662.  Nor  I,  his  mighty  sire,  could  ward 
the  blow,  I  have  mention'd  this  passage  in  my 
preface  to  tiie  ^neis,  to  prove  that  fate  wss 
superior  to  the  ^rods,  and  that  Jove  could  neither 
defer  nor  alter  its  decrees.  Sir  Robert  Howard 
has  since  been  pleas' d  to  send  me  the  concur- 
rent testimonv  of  Ovid :  't  is  in  the  last  book  of 
his  Metamorphoses,  where  Venus  complains  that 
her  descendant,  Julius  Cssar,  was  m  danger 
of  being  murther'd  by  Brutus  and  Csssius,  at 
the  head  of  the  commonwealth  faction,  and 
desires  tiiem  to  prevent  that  barbarous  assassi- 
nation. They  are  mov'd  to  compassion  ;  they 
are  concem'd  for  Caasar  ;  but  the  poet  plainly 
teUs  us  that  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  change 
destiny.  All  they  could  do  was  to  testify  their 
sorrow  for  his  approaching  death  by  foreshew- 
ing  it  with  signs  and  prodigies,  as  appears  by 
the  following  lines : 

Talia  necquiequam  toto  Vetnu  aurea  ocelo 

Verba  jacU;  iuperotque  movet:  qui  rumpere  quan" 


Ferrea  nonpotnnU  veterum  deereta  sororum, 
Signa  Uanen  luchu  dani  haud  ineeria  futuri. 

Then  she  addresses  to  her  father,  Jupiter, 
hoping  aid  from  him,  because  he  was  thought 
omnipotent.  But  he,  it  seems,  could  do  as 
little  as  the  rest ;  for  he  answers  thus : 


tola  insuperabile/aiu 

Nata,  moverepanuf    Intrea  Heel  ipsa  soronun 

Teda  trium;  cemet  Ulie,  molimine  vaato, 

Ex  (Bre  ei  solido  rerum  tabutaria  ferro, 

Qum  7ieque  concursum  oaeUt  neque/ulminU  iram. 

Nee  tnelvunt  iiKot,  tuia  atque  cetema^  rtUruu. 

Invenies  Ulic,  ineisa  adarrumte  perenni. 
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Legi  <jM8,  animoque  nokmi  ; 
i  etiamnutn  ignara  fuhari. 


Fata  tui  generis. 

Bi  referam^  netitt 

Hie  tua  eomplevii  {pro  quot  C^herM,  laborat) 

Tempara^per/eelUf  quot  terra  debuitt  annis,  so. 

Jupiter,  you  see,  is  only  library  keeper,  or 
ctutos  rottUorum,  to  the  Fates ;  for  he  offers  his 
daughter  a  cast  of  his  office,  to  g:iye  her  a  sii^ht 
of  their  decrees,  which  the  inferior  gods  were 
not  permitted  to  read  without  his  leaye.  ^  This 
agrees  with  what  I  have  said  already  in  the 
preface ;  that  they,  not  having  seen  the  records, 
mieht  believe  they  were  his  own  handwriting, 
ana  consequently  at  his  disposing,  either  to  blot 
out  or  alter,  as  he  saw  convenient.  And  of  this 
opinion  was  Juno  in  those  words,  tua^  out  poiesy 
orsa  r^ectcu.  Now  the  abode  of  those  Destinies 
being  in  hell,  we  cannot  wonder  why  the  swear- 

Eby  Styx  was  an  inviolable  oath  amongst  the 
B  of  heaven,  and  that  Jupiter  himself  should 
7  to  be  accused  of  forgery  by  the  Fates,  if  he 
alter'd  anything:  in  their  decrees ;  Chaos,  Night, 
and  Erebus  bemg  the  most  ancient  of  the  dei- 
ties, and  instituting  those  fundamental  laws  by 
which  he  was  afterwards  to  govern.    Hesiod 

r'ves  us  the  genealogy  of  the  gods^  and  I  think 
may  safely  infer  the  rest.  I  will  only  add, 
that  Homer  was  more  a  fatalist  than  Vir^ ; 
for  it  has  been  observed  that  the  word  ruxvi  or 
fortune,  is  not  to  be  found  in  his  two  poems ;  but, 
instead  of  it,  always  fiotpa. 
MswD  XII,  line  100. 

At  thiSy  a  flood  of  lean  Lavinia  shed; 

A  crimson  blitah  her  beauteous  face  over- 
spread, 

Varying  her  cheeks  by  turns  with  white  and 
red, 

Amata,  ever  partial  to  the  cause  of  Tumus, 
had  just  before  desir'd  him,  with  all  maimer  of 
earnestness,  not  to  ingage  his  rival  in  singrle 
fight  ;^  which  was  his  present  resolution.  Virgil, 
tho\  in  favor  of  his  hero,  he  never  tells  us  di- 
rectly that  Lavinia  preferred  Tumus  to  .^lueas, 
yet  has  insinuated  this  preference  twice  before. 
For  mark,  in  the  Seventh  ^neid  she  left  her 
father,  who  had  promisM  her  to  .^!neas  with- 
out asking  her  consent,  and  followed  her 
mother  into  the  woods,  with  a  troop  of  Bac- 
chanals, where  Amata  sung  the  marriage  song, 
in  the  name  of  Tumus ;  which,  if  she  had  dis- 
liked, she  might  have  oppos'd.  Then,  in  the 
JEUventh  JEneid,  when  her  mother  went  to  the 
temple  of  Pallas,  to  invoke  her  aid  against 
^neas,  whom  she  calls  by  no  better  name  than 
Phrygiusprado,  Lavinia  sits  by  her  in  the  same 
chair  or  utter,  iuxtaque  comes  Lavinia  virgo— 
oculos  dejecta  decoros.  What  greater  sign  of 
love  than  fear  and  concernment  for  the  lover  ? 
In  the  lines  which  I  have  quoted,  she  not  only 
sheds  tears,  but  changes  color.  She  had  been 
bred  up  with  Tumus,  and  JSneas  was  wholly  a 
stranger  to  her.  Tumus,  in  probability,  was 
her  first  love,  and  favor'd  by  her  mother,  who 
had  the  ascendant  over  her  father.  But  I  am 
much  deceivM  if  (besides  what  I  have  said) 
there  be  not  a  secret  satire  against  the  sex, 
which  is  lurking  under  this  description  of  Vir- 


filt  who  seldom  speaks  well  of  women ;  better, 
indeed,  of  Camilla  than  any  other,  for  he  coen- 
mends  her  beanl^  and  valor,  beeanse  he  -woold 
oonoem  the  reader  for  her  death.  But  Tslor 
is  no  very  proper  praise  for  womankind^  aad 
beauty  is  common  to  the  sex.  He  wtb  abo 
somewhat  of  Andromache,  but  transientlV ;  and 
his  Venus  is  a  better  mother  than  a  irife  ;  for 
she  owns  to  Vulcan  she  had  a  son  bjr  another 
man.  The  rest  are  Junes,  Dianas,  Didos, 
Amatas,  two  mad  prophetesses,  three  Harpi« 
on  earth,  and  as  many  Furies  under  groand. 
This  fable  of  Lavinia  includes  a  secret  moral: 
that  women,  in  their  choice  of  husbands,  prefer 
the  younger  of  their  suitors  to  the  elder  ;  ar» 
insensible  of  merit,  fond  of  handsomeneea,  and, 

Snerally   speaking,  rather  hurried  away  by 
eir  appetite  than  govem'd  by  their  reaaon. 
Line  808. 

Sea-bom  Messapus,  with  Atinas,  heads 
The  Latin  squadrons,  and  to  battle  leads. 

The  poet  had  said,  in  the  preceding  lines, 
that  Mnestheus,  Seresthus,  and  Asylas  led  oa 
the  Trojans,  the  Tuscans,  and  the  Arcadians; 
but  none  of  the  printed  copies  which  I  have 
seen  mention  any  leader  of  the  Rntuliana  and 
Latins  but  Messapus  the  son  of  Neptone. 
RusBus  takes  notice  of  this  passage,  and  seemi 
to  wonder  at  it ;  but  gives  no  reason  why  llfes- 
sapns  is  alone  without  a  coadjutor. 

The  four  verses  of  Viigil  run  thus : 

Tot€B  adeo  converge  aeies,  omnaque  Latmi, 
Omne*  Dardanida;  Mnutkeui,  acerque  SereMau, 
Et  Metsaput  equum  domitor,  et/ortis  AtyUu, 
TSueortanqfie  phalanx,  Bvandrique  Arcadit  aia, 

I  doubt  not  but  the  third  line  was  originaUy 
thus: 

Et  Msuaput  equutn  damilor,  ei/ortit  Atmat; 

for  the  two  names  of  Asvlas  and  Atinas  are  so 
like  that  one  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  the 
other  by  the  transcribers.  And  to  fortify  tfak 
opinion,  we  find  afterward,  in  the  relation  ol 
Sages  to  Tumus,  that  Atinas  is  joined  with 
Messapus : 

Soli,  pro  portity  Meuaput  et  aeer  Alinat 

Suttentani  aciem. 

In  general  I  observe,  not  only  in  this  ^ndd, 
but  in  aU  the  six  last  books,  that  .£neas  b 
never  seen  on  horseback,  and  but  onoe  before, 
as  I  remember,  in  the  Fowrth,  when  he  honti 
with  Dido.  The  reason  of  this,  if  I  gneai 
aright,  was  a  secret  compliment  which  the 
poet  made  to  his  countninen  the  Romans,  the 
strength  of  whose  armies  consisted  most  in 
foot,  which,  I  think,  were  all  Romans  and 
Italians.  But  their  wings,  or  squadrons,  were 
made  up  of  their  o^iee,  who  were  foreigners. 

Line  1191. 
This  let  me  beg  {and  this  no  fates  withstand) 
Both  for  myseifandfor  your  father*  s  land,  &e. 

The  words  in  the  original  are  these:  Pro 
Latio  obtestor,  pro  majestate  tuorum.  Virgil 
very  artfully  uses   here  the  word   mc^jestas, 
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^vrliich  the  Romans  lov'd  so  well  that  they  ap^ 
propriated  it  to  themselves:  majestas  populi 
jKosiani.  This  title,  applied  to  kings,  is  jery 
mcMlem;  and  that  is  all  I  will  say  of  it  at 
present,  tho'  the  word  requires  a  Uurger  note. 
Xd.  the  word  tuorum  is  included  the  sense  of  my 
tx^nslation,  your  father'' s  landy  because  Saturn. 
tlie  father  of  Jove,  had  TOvemM  that  part  01 
Italy  after  h\a  expulsion  from  Crete.  But  that 
on  which  I  most  insist  is  the  address  of  the 
poet  in  this  speech  of  Juno.  Virgil  was  suffi- 
ciently sensible,  as  I  have  said  in  the  preface, 
tliat  whatever  the  common  opinion  was  con- 
cerning the  descent  of  the  Romans^  from  the 
IVojans,  yet  the  ancient  customs,  rites,  laws, 
and.  habits  of  those  Trojans  were  wholly  lost, 
and.  perhaps  also  that  they  had  never  been ;  and, 
for  this  reason,  he  introduces  Juno  in  this 
place,  requesting  of  Jupiter  that  no  memory 
noight  remain  of  Troy  (the  town  she  hated), 
that  the  people  hereafter  should  not  be  called 
Trojans,  nor  retain  anything  which  belonged  to 
their  predecessors.  And  why  might  not  this 
also  be  concerted  betwixt  our  author  and  his 
friend  Horace,  to  hinder  Augustus  from  re- 
building Troy,  and  removing  thither  the  seat 
of  empire,  a  design  so  unpleasing  to  the  Ro- 
mans? But  of  tms  I  am  not  positive,  because 
I  have  not  consulted  Dacier  and  the  rest  of  the 
critics,  to  ascertain  the  time  in  which  Horace 
writ  the  ode  relating  to  that  subject. 
Line  1224. 

Deep  in  the  dismal  reaions  void  of  lights 
Three  sisters  at  a  birth  were  horn  to  Night. 

The  father  of  these  (not  here  mentioned)  was 
Acheron ;  the  names  of  the  three  were  Alecto, 
Meeaera,  and  Tisiphone.  They  were  call'd 
Fanes  in  hell,  on  earth  Harpies,  and  in  heaven 
DirsB.    Two  of  these  assisted  at  the  throne  of 


Jupiter,  and  were  employed  by  him  to  punish 

the  wickedness  of  mankind.    These  two  must 

be  Megtera  and  Tisiphone,  not  Alecto ;   for 

Juno  expressly  commands  her  to  zetum  to  heU, 

from  whence  she  came ;  and  ^ves  this  reason : 

Te  super  atheria*  errare  lieenims  auras 

Saua  paier  ipse  veUty  summi  regnator  Olympi : 

Cedeloeis. 

Probably  this  Dira,  unnam*d  by  the  poet  in 
this  place,  might  be  Tisiphone;  for,  mo*  we 
find  her  in  hell,  in  the  Sixth  uSneid,  employed 
in  the  punishment  of  the  damn'd : 

ConHnuo  writes  vUrix  aecineta  flagello 

Tisiphone  quatit  insuUanSf  &c., 

yet  afterwards  she  is  on  earth,  in  the  Tenth 
jiEneidy  and  amidst  the  battle :  Pallida  Tisi- 
phone media  inter  mUlia  scsvit.  Which  I  guess 
to  be  Tisiphone,  the  rather,  by  the  et^ologv 
of  her  name,  which  is  compounded  of  riw,  uf- 
ciscor,  and  ^61^09,  ccedes;  i>art  of  her  errand 
being  to  afiPiight  Tumus  with  the  stings  of  a 
guilty  conscience,  and  denounce  vengeance 
against  him  for  breaking  the  first  treaty,  by 
refusing  to  yield  Lavinia  to  .^lueas,  to  whom 
she  was  promised  by  her  father;  and,  conse- 
quently, for  being  the  author  of  an  unjust  war ; 
and  also  for  violating  the  second  treaty,  by  de- 
clining the  single  combat  which  he  haa  stipu- 
lated with  his  rival  and  call'd  the  gods  to  wit- 
ness before  their  altars.  As  for  the  names  of 
the  Harpies  (so  call'd  on  earth),  Hesiod  teUs 
us  they  were  iris,  Aello,  and  Ocypete.  Vir^ 
calls  one  of  them  Cekeno:  tlus,  I  doubt  not. 
was  Alecto,  whom  Virgil  calls,  in  the  Third 
uSneidy  Furiarum  maxima,  and  in  the  Sixth 
again  by  the  same  name:  Furiarum  maxima 
juxta  acctdxU,  That  she  was  the  chief  of  the 
Furies  appears  bv  her  description  in  the  Seventh 
j^neid ;  to  which,  for  haste,  I  refer  the  reader. 


TRANSLATIONS   FROM   OVID'S  ART  OF  LOVE  AND 

AMOURS 


[None  of  the  following  translations  were  published  during  Dryden*s  lifetime.  The  only 
information  that  the  present  editor  can  find  in  regard  to  them  is  in  a  letter  from  Dryden  to 
Tonson,  written  just  before  the  second  edition  of  the  Virgil,  1698  '  **  Tou  told  me  not,  but  the/^ 
town  says  you  are  printing  Ovid  de  Arte  Amandi.  I  know  my  translation  is  very  uncorrect ; 
bat  at  the  same  tune  I  know,  nobody  else  can  do  it  better,  widi  all  their  paines  "  (Malone,  I, 
2,  63).  Thus  it  is  at  least  probable  that  Dryden  made  his  translation  from  The  Art  of  Love 
while  at  work  on  lus  Virgd,  or  just  after  finishing  it.  Had  he  done  the  piece  earlier,  he  would 
probably  have  inserted  it  in  TTie  Annual  Miscdlany  for  the  Year  1694*  It  seems  convenient  also, 
in  the  absence  of  any  exact  information,  to  assign  the  two  elegies  from  the  Amores  to  the  same 
period. 

For  some  unknown  reason,  Tonson  delayed  the  publication  of  these  translations ;  the  town  talk 
to  which  Dryden  refers  apparently  lacked  foundation.  In  Poetical  Miscellanies^  the  Fifth  Part, 
1704,  he  inserted  the  two  elegies  from  the  Amores,  with  titles  as  below ;  and  two  episodes  from 
7^  Art  0/  Love,  lines  111-151  and  590-635,  under  the  titles  of  The  Rape  of  the  Sabines  and 
The  Meeting  of  Bacchus  ivith  Ariadne,  Finally,  in  1709,  he  published  a  complete  translation  of 
Ovid's  Art  of  Love,  of  which  the  first  book  is  ascribed  to  Dryden  and  the  third  to  Googreve ;  the 
translator  of  the  second  book  is  not  named.] 
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OVID'S   ART   OF   LOVE 

BOOK    I 

In  Capid's  school  whoe'er  would  take  de- 
gree, 

Must  learn  his  rudiments,  by  reading  me. 

Seamen  with    sailing   arts    their    vessels 
move; 

Art  guides  the  chariot;    art  instructs  to 
love. 

Of  ships  and  chariots    others  know  the 
rule; 

But  I  am  master  in  Love's  mighty  schooL 

Cupid  indeed  is  obstinate  and  wild, 

A  stubborn  god;  but  yet  the  god 's  a  child, 

£asy  to  govern  in  his  tender  age. 

Like  fierce  Achilles  in  his  pupilage:  xo 

That  hero,  bom  for  conquest,  trembling 
stood 

Before  the  Centaur,  and  receiv'd  the  rod. 

As  Chiron  mollified  his  cruel  mind 

With  art,  and  taught  his  warlike  hands  to 
wmd 

The  silver  strings  of  his  melodious  lyre; 

So  love's  fair  goddess  does  my  soul  mspire 

To  teach  her   softer  arts,  to  soothe  the 
mind. 

And  smooth  the  rugged  breasts  of  human- 
kind. 
Yet  Cupid  and  Achilles  each  with  scorn 

And  rage  were  fill'd;  and  both  were  god- 
dess-bom. 20 

The  bull,  reclaim'd  and  yok'd,  the  burden 
draws; 

The  horse  receives  the  bit  within  his  jaws; 

And  stubborn  Love  shall  bend  beneath  my 
sway, 

Tho'  struggling  oft  he  strives  to  disobey. 

He  shakes  his  torch,  he  wounds  me  with 
his  darts; 

But  vain  his  force,  and  vainer  are  his  arts. 

The  more  he  bums  my  soul,  or  wounds  my 
sight, 

The  more  he  teaches  to  revenge  the  spite. 
I  boast  no  aid  the  Delphian  god  affords. 

Nor  auspice  from  the  flight  of  chattering 
birds;  30 

Nor  Clio,  nor  her  sisters  have  I  seen, 

As  Hesiod  saw  them  on  the  shady  green: 

Experience  makes  my  work  a  truth   so 
tried, 

You  may  believe;  and  Venus  be  my  guide. 
Far  hence,  you  vestals  be,  who  bind  your 
hair; 


And  wives,  who  gowns  below  your  ankles 

wear. 

I  sing  the  brothels  loose  and  unconfin'd,  ^ 

Th'  unpunishable  pleasures  of  the  kind;  [ 

Which  all  alike,  for  love,  or  money,  find.J 

You,  who  in  Cupid's  rolls  inscribe  your 

name,  40 

First  seek  an  object  worthy  of  your  flame; 
Then  strive,  with  art,  your  lady's  mind  to 

gain; 
And  last,  provide  your  love  may  long  re- 
main. 
On  these  three  precepts  all  my  work  ahaD 

move: 
These  are  the  rules  and  principles  of  loTe. 
Before  your  youth  with  marriage  ii  op- 

press'd. 
Make  choice  of  one  who  suits  your  humor 

best: 

And  such  a  damsel  drops  not  from  the  sky; 

She  must  be  sought  for  with  a  curious  eje. 

The  wary  angkr,  in  the  winding  brook, 

Knows  what  the  fish,  and  where  to  bait  his 

hook.  p 

The  fowler  and  the  huntsman  know  br 

name 
The  certain  haunts  and  harbor  of  their 

game. 
So  must  the  lover  beat  the  likeliest  gioonds, 
Th'  assemblies  where    his    quarry  most 

abounds. 
Nor  shall  my  novice  wander  far  astray; 
These  rules  shall  put  him  in  the  ready  way. 
Thou  shalt  not  sail  around  the  continent, 
As  far  as  Perseus,  or  as  Paris  went: 
For  Bome  alone  affords  thee  such  a  store, 
As  all  the  world  can  hardly  shew  thee 

more.  61 

The  face  of  heav'n  with  fewer  stars  is 

crown'd. 
Than  beauties  in  the  Roman  sphere  are 

found. 
Whether  thy  love  u  bent  on  blooming 

youth. 
On  dawninfif  sweetness,  in  unartful  tratb; 
Or  courts  me  juicy  joys  of  riper  growth; 
Here  mayst  thou  find  thy  full  desires  in 

both. 
Or  if  autumnal  beauties  please  tiiy  sight, 
(An  age   that    knows   to  give  and  take 

delight,) 
Millions  of  matrons  of  the  fi;raver  sort,    70 
In  common  prudence,  will  not  balk  the 

sport. 
In  sunmier  heats  thou  need'st  bat  only  go 
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To  Fompey's  cool  and  shady  portico, 
Or  Conoora's  fane,  or  that  proud  edifice 
Wboae  turrets  near  the  bawdy  suburb  rise; 
Or  to  that  other  portico,  where  stands 
The  cruel  father,  urging^  his  commands, 
And  fifty  daughters  wait  the  time  of  rest, 
To  plimge  their  poniards  in  the  bridegroom's 

breast; 
Or  Venus'  temple,  where,  on  annual  m'ghts. 
They  mourn  Adonis  with  Assyrian  rites.  81 
^or  shun  the  Jewish  walk,  where  the  foul 

drove, 
On  Sabbaths,  rest  from  everything   but 

love; 
Nor  Isis'  temple,  for  that  sacred  whore 
Makes  others  what  to  Jove  she  was  be- 
fore. 
And  if  the  hall  itself  be  not  belied. 
Even  there  the  cause  of  love  is  often  tried; 
Near  it  at  least,  or  in  the  palace  yard. 
From  whence  the  noisy  combatants  are 

heard. 
The  crafty  counselors,  in  formal  sown,     90 
There  gam  another's  cause,  but  lose  their 


There  eloquence  is  nonplus'd  in  the  suit. 
And  lawyers,  who  had  words  at  will,  are 

mute. 
Venus,  from  her  adjoining  temple,  smiles. 
To  see  them  caught  in  their  litigious  wiles. 
Grave  senators  lead  home  the  youthful 

dame, 
Ketuming  clients,  when  they  patrons  came. 
But  above  all,  the  playhouse  is  the  place; 
'There's  choice  of  quarry  in  that  narrow 

chase. 
There  take  thy  stand,  and  sharply  look-' 

ing  out,  100 

Soon  mayst  thou  find  a  mistress  in  the 

rout. 
For  length  of  time,  or  for  a  single  bout. 
The  theaters  are  berries  for  the  fair: 
Like  ants  on  molehills,  thither  they  repair; 
Like  bees  to  hives,  so  numerously  they 

throng. 
It  may  be  said,  they  to  that  place  belong. 
Thither  they  swarm,  who  have  the  public 

voice: 
There  choose,  if  plenty  not  distracts  thy 

choice. 
To  see  and  to  be  seen,  in  heaps  they  run; 
Some  to  undo,  and  some  to  be  uudone.    no 

From  Romulus  the  rise  of  plays  began. 
To  his  new  subjects  a  commodious  man; 
Who,  his  unmarried  soldiers  to  supply. 


Took  care  the  commonwealth  should  mul- 
tiply; 
Providing  Sabine  women  for  his  braves. 
Like  a  true  king,  to  get  a  race  of  slaves: 
His  playhouse  not  of  Parian  marble  made^ 
Nor  was  it  spread  with  purple  sails  for 

shade. 
The  stage  with  rushes  or  with  leaves  they 

strow'd:  119 

No  scenes  in  prospect,  no  machining  god. 
On  rows  of  homely  tart  they  sate  to  see, 
Crown'd  with  the  wreaths  of  every  common 

tree. 
There,  while  they  sit  in  rustic  majesty, 
Each  lover  had  his  mistress  in  his  eye; 
And  whom  he  saw  most  suiting  to  his  mind. 
For  joys  of  matrimonial  rape  design'd. 
Scarce  could  they  wait  the  plaudit  in  their 

haste; 
But,  ere  the  dances  and  the  song  were  past. 
The  monarch  gave  the  sigiuQ  from  his 

throne; 
And,  rising,  bade  his  merry  men  fall  on. 
The    martial    crew,    like    soldiers    ready 

press'd,  131 

Just  at  the  word  (the  word  too  was.  The 

Best) 
With  joyful  cries  each  other  animate; 
Some  choose,  and  some  at  hazard  seize  their 

mate. 
As  doves  from  eagles,  or  from  wolves  the 

lambs. 
So  from  their  lawless  lovers  fly  the  dames. 
Their  fear  was  one,  but  not  one  face  of ' 

fear; 
Some  rend  the  lovely  tresses  of  their 

hair; 
Some  shriek,  and  some  are  struck  with 

dumb  despair. 
Her  absent  mother  one  invokes  in  vain; 
One  stands  amaz'd,  not  daring  to  com- 
plain; X41 
The  nimbler  trust  their  feet,  the  slow  re- 


But  naught  availing,  all  are  captives  led, 
Trembling  and  blushing,  to  the  genial  bed. 
She  who  too  long  resisted,  or  denied,        ^ 
The  lusty  lover  made  by  force  a  bride;     I 
And,  with  sui>erior  strength,  compell'd  | 
herto  his  side:  J 

Then  sooth'd  her  thus:  "  My  soul's  far  bet- 
ter part. 
Cease  weeping,  nor  afflict  thy  tender  heart; 
For  what  thy  father  to  thy  mother  was,  150 
That  faith  to  thee,  that  solenui  vow  I  pass." 
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ThiiB  Romulus  became  so  popular; 
This  was  the  way  to  thrive  in  peace  and 

war; 
To  pay  his  army,  and  fresh  whores  to  bring: 
Who  would  not  fight  for  such  a  gracious 

kingi 
Thus  loye  in  theaters  did  first  improve; 
And  theaters  are  stUl  the  scene  of  love: 
'Nor  shun  the  chariots,  and  the  courser's 

race; 
The  Circus  is  no  inconvenient  place. 
No  need  is  there  of  talking  on  the  hand;  i6o 
Nor  nods,  nor  signs,  which  lovers  under- 
stand. 
But  boldly  next  the  fair  your  seat  provide; 
Close  as  you  can  to  hers,  and  side  by  side. 
Pleas'd  or  unpleas'd,  no  matter;  crowding 

sit. 
For  so  the  laws  of  public  shows  permit. 
Then  find  occasion  to  begin  discourse; 
Enquire  whose  chariot  this,  and  whose  that 

horse: 
To  whatsoever  side  she  is  inclin'd, 
Suit  all  your  inclinations  to  her  mind; 
Like  what  she  likes:  from  thence  your 

court  begin;  170 

And  whom  she  favors,  wish  that  he  may 

win. 
But  when  the  statues  of  the  deities, 
In    chariots   roll'd,  appear    before   the 

prize; 
When  Venus  comes,  with  deep  devotion 

rise. 
If  dust  be  on  her  lap,  or  grains  of  sand, 
Brush  both  away  with  your  officious  hand. 
If  none  be  there,  yet  brush  that  nothing 

thence; 
And  still  to  touch  her  lap  make  some  pre- 
tense. 
Touch  anything  of    hers;    and   if    her 

train 
Sweep  on  the  ground,  let  it  not  sweep  in 

vain;  z8o 

But  gently  take  it  up,  and  wipe  it  clean; , 
And  while  you  wipe   it,  with  observing 

eyes. 
Who  knows  but  you  may  see  her  naked 

thighs ! 
Observe  who  sits  behind  her;  and  beware. 
Lest  his  incroaching  knee  should  press  the 

fair. 
Light  service  takes  light  minds;  for  sonie 

can  tell 
Of  favors  won  by  laying  cushions  well: 
By  fanning  faces  some  their  fortune  meet; 


And  some  by  laying  footstoola  for  ibetr 

feet. 
These  overtures  of  love  the  Circus  gives; 
Nor    at    the    swordplay    less    the    lowr 

thrives:  191 

For   there   the   son  of  Venus  fights  his 

prize; 
^  And  deepest  wounds  are  oft  reoeiv*d  from 
'' "         eyes. 
One,  while  the  crowd  their  acclamaticms 

make. 
Or  while  he  bets,  and  puts  his  ring  to  stake. 
Is  struck  from  far,  and  feels  the  flying 

dart, 
And  of  the  spectacle  is  made  a  part. 

Ccesar  would  represent  a  naval  fight. 
For  his  own  honor,  and  for  Rome's  deljght. 
From  either  sea  the  youths  and  nuudens 

come,  aao 

And  all  the  world  was  then  contain'd  in 

Rome  I 
In  this  vast  concourse,  in  this  choice  of 

game. 
What  Roman   heart    but   felt  a  foreign 

flame? 
Once  more  our  prince  prepares  to  make  iu 

glad; 
And  the  remaining  East  to  Rome  wiU  add. 
Rejoice,  you  Roman  soldiers,  in  your] 

urn;  , 

Your  ensigns  from  the  Parthians  shall  I 

return. 
And  the  slain  Crassi  shall   no  longer  | 

mourn. 

A  youth  is  sent  those  trophies  to  demand; 
And  bears  his  father's  thunder  in  his  hand: 
Doubt  not  th'  imperial  boy  in  wars  un- 
seen; at  I 
In  childhood  all  of  Cesar's  race  are  men. 
Celestial  seeds  shoot  out  before  their  day. 
Prevent  their  years,  and  brook   no  dull 

delay. 
Thus  infant  Hercules  the  snakes  did  pvess, 
And  in  his  cradle  did  his  sire  confess. 
Bacchus,  a  boy,  yet  like  a  hero  fought. 
And    early   spoils   from   conquer'd  India 

brought. 
Thus  you  your  father's  troops  shall  lead  to 

fight. 
And  thus  shall  vanquish  in  your  father's 

right.  sM 

These  nuiments  you  to  your  lineage  owe; 
Bom  to  increase  your  titles,  as  you  grow. 
Brethren  you  had,  revenge  your  brethren 

slain; 
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You  have  a  father,  and  his  rights  maintain. 

Arm'd  by  your  country's  parent,  and  your 
own, 

Redeem   yonr   country,  and    restore    his 
throne. 

Tour  enemies  assert  an  impious  cause; 

Tou  fiffht  both  for  divine  and  human  laws. 

Already  in  their  cause  they  are  o'ercome: 

Subject  them  too,  by  force  of  arms,  to 
Rome.  330 

Great  Father  Mars  with  greater  CsBsar  1 
join,  I 

To  give  a  prosperous  omen  to  your  line:    f 

One  of  you  is,  and  one  shall  be  divine.     J 

I  prophesy  you  shall,  you  shall  overcome: 

VLj  verse  shall  bring  you  back  in  triumph 
home. 

Speak  in  my  verse,  exhort  to  loud  alarms: 

O  were  my  numbers  equal  to  your  arms  ! 

Then  will  I  sing  the  Parthians'  overthrow; 

Their  shot  averse  sent  from  a  flying  bow: 

The  Parthians,  who  already  flying  fight,  340 

Already  give  an  omen  of  their  fl^ht. 

O  when  will  come  the  day,  by  Heaven  de- 
signed, 

When  thou,  the  best  and  fairest  of  man- 
Idnd, 

Drawn  by  white  horses  shalt  in  triumph 
ride, 

With  conquered  slaves  attending  on  thy 
side: 

Slaves,  that  no  longer  can  be  safe  in' 
flight  — 

O  elorious  object,  O  surprising  sight, 

O  day  of  public  joy,  too  good  to  end  in 
night  t 

On  such  a  day,  if  thou,  and,  next  to  thee. 

Some  beauty  sits,  the  spectacle  to  see:    aso 

If  she  enquire  the  names  of   conquered 
kings. 

Of    mountains,  rivers,  flkud   their   hidden 
springs. 

Answer  to  all  thou  know'st;  and,  if  need  be. 

Of  things  unknown  seem  to  speak  know- 
ingly: 

This  is  Euphrates,  crown'd  with  reeds;  and 
there 

Flows  the  swift  Tigris,  with  his  sea-green 
hair. 

Invent  new  names  of  things  unknown  be- 
fore; 

Call  this  Armenia,  that  the  Caspian  shore; 

Call  this  a  Mede,  and  that  a  Parthian 
youth; 

Talk  probably:  no  matter  for  the  troth.  a6o 


In  feasts,  as  at  our  shows,  new  means 

aboimd; 
More  pleasure  there  than  that  of  wine  is 

found. 
The  Paphian  goddess  there  her  ambosh 

lays; 
And  Love  betwixt  the  horns  of  Bacchus 

plays: 
Desires  encrease  at  eVry  swilling  draught; 
Brisk  vapors  add  new  vigor  to  the  thought. 
There  Cupid's  purple  wings  no  flight  af- 

But,  wet  with  wine,  he  flutters  on  the 

board. 
He    shakes    his    pinions,   but    he    cannot 

move; 
Fix'd  he  remains,  and  turns  a  maudlin 

Love.  270 

Wine  warms  the  blood,  and  makes  the 

spirits  flow; 
Care  flies,  and  wrhikles  from  the  forehead 

go: 
Exalts  the  poor,  invigorates  the  weak; 
Gives    mirth   and    laughter,  and   a   rosy 

cheek. 
Bold  truths  it  speaks;  and  spoken,  dares 

maintain; 
And  brings  our  old  simplicity  again. 
Love    sparkles    in    the  cup,  uid  fills    it 

higher: 
Wine  feeds  the  flames,  and  fuel  adds  to 

fire. 
But  choose  no  mistress  in  thy  drunken  fit; 
Wine  gilds  too  much  their  beauties  and 

their  wit.  280 

Nor  trust  thy  judgment  when  the  tapers 

dance; 
But  sober,  and  by  day,  thv  suit  advance. 
By  daylight   Paris   judged  the  beauteous 

three. 
And  for  the  fairest  did  the  prize  decree. 
Night  is  a  cheat,  and  all  deformities 
Are  hid,  or  lessened  in  her  dark  disguise. 
The  sun's  fair  light  each  error  iml  con- 
fess. 
In  face,  in  shape,  in  jewels,  and  in  dress. 
Why  name  I  eVry  place  where  youths 

abound? 
T  is  loss  of  time,  and  a  too  fruitful  ground. 
The  Baian  baths,  where  ships  at  anchor 

ride,  291 

And  wholesome  streams  from  sulphur  foun- 
tains glide; 
Where  woui&ed  youths  are  by  experience 

taught, 
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The  waters  are  less  healthful  than  they 

thought: 
Or  Dian's  nne,  which  near  the  subiirh  lies, 
Where  priests,  for  their  promotion,  fight  a 

prize. 
That  maiden  goddess  is  Love's  mortal  foe, 
And  much  from  her  his  subjects  undergo. 
Thus  iax  the  sportful  Muse,  with  myrtle 

bound. 
Has    sung  where    lovely  lasses    may  be 

found.  300 

Now  let  me  sing,  how  she  who  wounds 

your  mind. 
With  art,  may  be  to  cure  your  wounds  in- 
clined. 
Young  nobles,  to  my  laws  attention  lend; 
And  2l  you  vulgar  of  my  school,  attend. 
First  then  believe,  aU  women  may  be 

won; 
Attempt  with  confidence,  the  work* is  done. 
The  grasshopper  shall  first  forbear  to  sing 
In  summer  season,  or  the  birds  in  spring, 
Than  women   can   resist   your   flattering 

skill: 
Ev'n  she  will  yield,  who  swears  she  never 

will.  s<o 

To  secret  pleasure  both  the  sexes  move; 
But    women   most,  who   most   dissemble 

love. 
'Twere  best  for  us,  if  they  would  first 

declare, 
Avow  their  passion,  and  submit  to  prayer. 
The  cow,  by  lowing,  tells  the  bull  her 

fiaime; 
The  neiffhinfi:  mare  invites  her  stallion  to 


be  game. 

Man  is  more  temp'rate  in  his  lust  than  they, 
And,  more  than  women,  can  his  passion 

swav. 
Biblis,  we  know,  did  first  her  love  declare. 
And  had  recourse  to  death  in  her  despair. 
Her  brother  she,  her  father  Myrrha  sought, 
And  lov'd,  but  lov'd  not  as  a  daughter 

ought.  32a 

Now  from  a  tree  she  stills  her  odorous 

tears, 
Which  yet  the  name  of  her  who  shed  'em 

bears. 
In  Ida's  shady  vale  a  bull  appear'd. 
White  as  the  snow,  the  fairest  of  the  herd; 
A  beauty  spot  of  black  there  only  rose. 
Betwixt  his  equal  horns  and  ample  brows: 
The  love  and  wish  of  all  the  Cretan  cows. 
The  queen  beheld    him  as  his  head  he 

rear'd;  330 


And  envied  eVry  leap  he  gave  the  herd. 
A  secret  fire  she  nounsh'd  in  her  breast, 
And  hated  ev'ry  heifer  he  careaa'd. 
A  story  known,  and  known  for  true,  I  teH; 
Nor  Crete,  tho'  lying,  can  the  tnrth  cqb- 

ceal. 
She  cut  him  grass,  (so  much   can  Lotc 

command;) 
She  strok'd,  she  fed  him  with  her  royal 

hand: 
Was  pleas'd  in  pastures  with  the  herd  to 

roam; 
And  Minos  by  the  bull  was  overcome. 
Cease,  queen,  with  gems  t'  adorn  thy 

beauteous  brows;  340 

The  monarch  of  thy  heart  no  jewel  knowi. 
Nor  in  thy  glass  compose  thy  looks  and 

eyes; 
Secure  m>m  all  thy  charms  thy  lover  hes: 
Yet  trust  thy  mirror,  when  it  tells  thee 

true; 
Thou  art  no  heifer  to  allure  his  view. 
Soon  wouldst  thou  quit  thy  roval  diadem 
To  thy  fair  rivals,  to  be  hom'd  like  them. 
If  Minos  please,  no  lover  seek  to  find; 
If  not,  at  least  seek  one  of  human  kind. 
The  wretched  queen  the  Cretan  oomt 

forsakes;  350 

In  woods  and  wilds  her  habitation  makes: 
She  curses  ev'ry  beauteous  oow  she  sees: 
"  Ah,  why  dost  thou  my  lord  and  master 

please  t 
And  think'st,  ungrateful  creature  as  thoo 

art. 
With    frisking    awkwardly,    to    gain  his 

heart  t^' 
She  said,  and  straight    commands,  witJi 

frownine  look. 
To  put  her,  undeserving,  to  the  yoke; 
Or  feigns  some  holy  rites  of  sacrifice. 
And  sees  her  rival's  death  with  joyful  eyes: 
Then,  when  the  bloody  priest  has  done  his 

part,  360 

Pleas'd,  in  her  hand  she  holds  the  beatiiig 

heart; 
Nor  from  a  scornful  taimt  can  scarce  re- 
frain: 
*'Gro,  fool,  and  strive  to  please  my  love. 

again." 
Now  she  would  be  Europa,  lo  now: 
(One  bore  a  bull,  and  one  was  made  a  oow.) 
Yet  she  at  last  her  brutal  bliss  obtain'd, 
And  in  a  wooden  oow  the  bull  sustain'd; 
Fill'd  with  his  seed,  accomplish'd  her  desire; 
Till  by  his  form  the  son  betray'd  the  siie* 
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If  Atrens'  wife  to  inoest  had  not  run,  370 
<(Buty  ah,  how  hwrd  it  is  to  love  but  one  I) 
Uis  oooTsera  PhcDbus  had  not  driVn  awaj, 
Xo  shim  that  sight,  and  interrupt  the  day. 
T%7   daughter,  Nisus,  pnll'd  thy  purple 

hair, 
And    barking    sea-dogs    yet    her    bowels 

tear. 
'At  sea  and  land  Atrides  sav'd  his  life, 

ITet  fell  a  prey  to  his  adult'rous  wife. 
Who    knows   not   what   revenge    Medea 

sought, 

VIThen  the  shun  offspring  bore  the  father's 
fault? 

Thus  PhoDniz  did  a  woman's  love  bewail; 

And  thus  Hippolytus  by  Phssdra  fell.      381 

Tliese  crimes  revengeful  matrons  did  com- 
mit: 

Hotter  their  lust,  and  sharper  is  their  wit. 

I>oiibt  not  from  them  an  easy  victory: 

Scsaroe  of  a  thousand  dames  will  one  deny. 

All  women  are  content  that  men  should 
woo; 

She  who  complains,  and  she  who  will  not 
do. 

Rest  then  secure,  whate'er  thy  luck  may 
prove. 

Not  to  DC  hated  for  declaring  love. 

And  yet  how  canst  thou  miss,  since  woman- 
kind 390 

Is  frail  and  vain,  and  still  to  change  in- 
clined? 

Old  husbands  and  stale  gallants  they  de- 
spise. 

And  more  another's  than  their  own  they 
prize. 

A  larger  crop  adorns  our  neighbor's  field; 

More  milk  lus  kine  from  swelling  udders 
yield. 
First  gain  the  maid;  by  her  thou  shalt  be 
sure 

A  free  access  and  easy  to  procure: 

Who  knows  what  to  her  office  does  belong, 

Is  in  the  secret,  and  can  hold  her  tongue. 

Bribe  her  with  gifts,  with  promises,  and 
pray'rs;  400 

For  her  good  word  goes  far  in  love  affairs. 

The  time  and  fit  occasion  leave  to  her. 

When  she  most  aptlv  can  thy  suit  prefer. 

The  time  for  maicls  to  fire  their  lady's 
blood, 

Is,  when  they  find  her  in  a  merry  mood; 

When  all  things  at  her  wish  and  pleasure 
move: 

Her  heart  is  open  then,  and  free  to  love. 


Then  mirth  and  wantonness  to  lust  betray. 

And  smooth  the  passage  to  the  lover's  way. 

Troy  stood  the  siege,  when  fill'd  with  anx- 
ious care:  410 

One  merry  fit  concluded  all  the  war. 
If  some  &ir  rival  vex  her  iealous  mind. 

Offer  thy  service  to  revenge  m  kind. 

Instruct  the  damsel,  while  she  combs  her 
hair. 

To  raise  the  choler  of  that  injur'd  &ur; 

And,  sighing,  make  her  mistress   under- 
stand. 

She  has  the  means  of  vengeance  in  her 
hand: 

Then,  naming  thee,  thy  humble  suit  prefer. 

And  swear  thou  languishest  and  di'st  for 
her.  419 

Then  let  her  lose  no  time,  but  push  at  all; 

For  women  soon  are  rab'd,  and  soon  they 
faU. 

Give  their  first  fury  leisure  to  relent, 

Thev  melt  like  ice,  and  suddenly  repent. 
T*  enjoy  the  maid,  will  that  thy  suit  ad- 
vance? 

'T  is  a  hard  question  and  a  doubtful  chance. 

One  maid,  corrupted,  bawds    the  better 
for't; 

Another  for  herself  would  keep  the  sport. 

Thy  bus'ness  may  be  farther 'd  or  delay'd; 

But  by  my  counsel,  let  alone  the  maid: 

Ev'n  tho^  she  should  consent  to  do  the 
feat,  430 

The  profit 's  little  and  the  danger  great. 

I  will  not  lead  thee  thro'  a  rugged  road; 

But  where  the  way  lies  open,  safe,  and 
broad. 

Yet  if  thou  find'st  her  very  much  thy 
friend. 

And  her  good  face  her  diligence  commend, 

Let  the  fair  mistress  have  thy  first  embrace, 

And  let  the  maid  come  after  in  her  place. 
But  this  I  will  advise,  and  mark  my 
words; 

For  'tis  the  best  advice  my  skill  affords: 

If  needs  thou  with  the  damsel  wilt  begin, 

Before  th'  attempt  is  made,  make  sure  to 
win;  441 

For  then  the  secret  better  will  be  kept; 

And  she  can  tell  no  tales  when  once  she 's 
dipp'd. 

'T  is  for  tiie  fowler's  interest  to  beware. 

The  bird  intangled  should  not  scape  the 


The  fish,  once  prick'd,  avoids  the  bearded 
hook. 
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And  spoils  the  sport  of  all  the  neighboring 

brook. 
Bat  if  the  wench  be  thine,  she  makes  thy 

way, 
And,  for  thy  sake,  her  mistress  will  betray; 
Tell  all  she  knows,  and  all  she  hears  her 

sav.  450 

Keep  well  the  comisel  of  thy  faithful  spy: 
So  shalt  thou  learn  whene'er  she  treads 

awry. 
AU  thing,  the  rtations  of  theii  season. 

keep; 
And  certam  times  there  are  to  sow  and 

reap. 
Plowmen  and  sailors  for  the  season  stay,  1 
One  to  plow  land,  and  one  to  plow  the  I 

sea:  | 

So  should  the  lover  wait  the  lucky  day.    J 
Then  stop  thy  suit,  it  hurts  not  thy  design; 
But  think,  another  hour  she  may  be  thine. 
And  when  she  celebrates  her  birth  at^ 

home,  460 

Or  when  she  views  the  public  shows  of 

Rome, 

Know,  all  thy  visits  then  are  troublesome.  ^ 
Defer  thy  work,  and  put  not  then  to  sea. 
For  that 's  a  boding  and  a  stormy  day. 
Else  take  thy  time,  and  when  tiiou  canst, 

begin: 
To  break  a  Jewish  Sabbath,  think  no  sin; 
Nor  ev'n  on  superstitious  days  abstain; 
Not  when  the  Romans  were  at  Allia  slain. 
Ill  omens  in  her  frowns  are  understood; 
When  she 's  in  humor,  ev'ry  day  is  good. 
But  than  her  birthday  seldom  comes  a' 

worse;  471 

When  bribes  and  presents  must  be  sent 

of  course; 
And  that 's  a  bloody  day,  that  costs  thy 

purse. 

Be  stanch;  yet  parsimonv  will  be  vain: 
The  craving  sex  will  still  the  lover  drain. 
No  skill  can  shift  'em  off,  nor  art  remove; 
They  will  be  begging,  when  they  know  we 

love. 
The  merchant  comes  upon  th'  appointed 

day, 
Who  shall  before  thy  face  his  wares  dis- 
play. 
To  choose  for  her  she  craves  thy  kind  ad- 
vice; 480 
Then  begs  again,  to  bargain  for  the  price: 
But  when  she  heis  her  purchase  in  her  eye. 
She  hugs  thee  close,  and  kisses  thee  to 

buy: 


**  T  is  what  I  want,  and  't  is  a  pen'orth  too; 

In  many  years  I  will  not  trouble  you." 

If  you  complain  you  have  no  ready  coin; 

No  matter,  'tis  but  writing  of  a  line, 

A  little  bill,  not  to  be  paid  at  sight; 

(Now  curse  the  time  when  thou  wert  taught 
to  write.) 

She  keeps  her  birthday;  you  must  send  the 
cheer,  490 

And  she  11  be  bom  a  hundred  times  a  year. 

With  daily  lies  she  dribs  thee  into  cost; 

That  earring  dropp'd  a  stone,  that  ring  ia 
lost. 

They  often  borrow  what  the^  never  pay; 

Whatever  you  lend  her,  tmnk  it  thrown 
away. 

Had  I  ten  mouths  and  tongues  to  tell  eaeh 
art, 

All  would  be  wearied  ere  I  told  a  part 
By  letters,  not  by  words,  thy  love  begin; 

And  ford  the  dangerous  passage  with  thj 
pen. 

If  to  her  heart  thou  aim'st  to  find  the  way, 

Extremely  flatter,  and  extremely  pray.  501 

Priam  by  pray'rs  did  Hector's  body  gain; 

Nor  is  an  angry  god  invok'd  in  vain. 

With  promis'd  gifts   her  easy  mind  he- 
witch; 

For  ev'n  the  poor  in  promise  may  be  rich. 

Vain  hopes  a  while  her  appetite  will  stay; 

'Tis  a  deceitful  but  conmiodious  way. 

Who  gives  is  mad,  but  make  her  still  be- 
lieve 

T  will  come,  and  that 's  the  cheapest  way 
to  give. 

Ev'n  barren  lands  fair  promises  afford,  $"> 

But  the  lean  harvest  cheats  the  starring 
lord. 

Buy  not  thy  first  enjoyment,  leat  it  proTe 

Of  bad  example  to  tiiy  future  love: 

But  get  it  gratis;  and  she'll  give  thee 
more. 

For  fear  of  losing  what  she  gave  before. 

The  losing  gamester  shakes  the  box  in 
vain. 

And  bleeds,  and  loses  on,  in  hopes  to  gain. 
Write  then,  and  in  thy  letter,  as  I  said, 

Let  her  with  mighty  promises  be  fed. 

Cydippe  by  a  letter  was  betray'd,  5^ 

Writ  on  an  apple  to  th'  unwary  maid. 

She  read  herself  into  a  marriage  vow; 

(And  ev*ry  cheat  in  love  the  gods  allow.) 

Learn  eloquence,  ye  noble  youth  of  Bome; 

It  will  not  only  at  the  bar  o'ercome: 

Sweet  words  the  people  and  the  senate  moTe; 
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But  the  chief  end  of  eloquence  u  love.        ' 
But  in  thy  letter  hide  thy  moving  arts; 
Affect  not  to  be  thought  a  man  of  parts. 
None    but  yain    fools    to  simple  women 

preach:  530 

A  learned  letter  oft  has  made  a  breach. 
In  a  familiar  style  your  thoughts  convey, 
And  write  such  things  as  present  you  would 

say; 
Such  words  as  from  the  heart  may  seem 

to  move: 
'T  is  wit  enough  to  make  her  think  you  love. 
If   seal'd  she  sends  it  back,  and  will  not 

read. 
Yet  hope,  in  time,  the  business  may  suc- 
ceed. 
In  time  the  steer  will  to  the  yoke  submit; 
In  time  the  restiff  horse  will  bear  the  bit. 
£v'n   the  hard  plowshare  use  will   wear 

away,  540 

And  stubborn  steel  in  length  of  time  decay. 
Water  is  soft,  and  marble  hard;  and  yet 
We  see  soft  water  thro'  hard  marble  eat. 
Tho'  late,  yet   Troy  at   length  in  flames 

ezpir'd; 
And  ten  years  more  Penelope  had  tir'd. 
Perhaps  thy  lines  unanswer'd  she  retain'd; 
No  matter;  there  's  a  point  already  gain'd: 
For  she  who  reads,  in  time  will  answer  too; 
Things  must  be  left  by  just  degrees  to 

grow. 
Perhaps  she  writes,  but  answers  with  dis- 
dain, 550 
And  sharply  bids  you  not  to  write  again: 
What  she  requires,  she  fears  you  should 

accord; 
The  jilt  would  not  be  taken  at  her  word. 

Meantime,  if  she  be  carried  in  her  chair. 
Approach,  but  do  not  seem  to  know  she 's 

there. 
Speak  softlv,  to  delude  the  standers-by; 
Or,  if  aloud,  then  speak  ambiguously. 
If  saunt'ring  in  the  portico  she  wallc. 
Move  slowly  too,  for  that 's  a  time  for  talk; 
And  sometmies  follow,  sometimes  be  her 

guide;  560 

But,  when  the  crowd  permits,  go  side  by 

side. 
Nor  in  the  playhouse  let  her  sit  alone; 
For  she 's  the  playhouse  and  Replay  in  one. 
There  thou  mayst  ogle,  or  by  signs  advance 
Thy  suit,  and  seem  to  touch  her  hand  by 

chance. 
Admire  the  dancer  who  her  liking  gains, 
And  pity  in  the  play  the  lover's  pams; 


For  her  sweet  sake  the  loss  of  time  de- 
spise; 
Sit  while  she  sits,  and  when  she  rises  rise. 
But  dress  not  like  a  fop,  nor  curl  your  hair. 
Nor  with  a  pumice  make  your  body  bare. 
Leave  those  effeminate  and  useless  toys  57a 
To  eunuchsj  who  can  give  no  solid  joys. 
Neglect    becomes  a  man  :    this  llieseua 

found; 
Uncurl'd,  uncomb'd,  the  nymph  his  wishes 

crown'd. 
The  rough  Hippolytus  was  Phsedra's  care; 
And  Venus  thought  the  rude  Adonis  fair. 
Be  not  too  finical;  but  yet  be  clean; 
And  wear  well-fashion'd  clothes,  like  other 

men. 
Let  not  your  teeth  be  yellow,  or  be  foul; 
Nor  in  wide  shoes  your  feet  too  loosely 

roll.  581 

Of  a  black  muzzle  and  long  beard  beware; 
And  let  a  skilful  barber  cut  your  hair: 
Your  nails  be  pick'd  from  filth,  and  even 

par'd; 
Nor  let  your  nasty  nostrils  bud  with  beard. 
Cure  your  unsav'ry  breath,  gargle  your 

throat. 
And  free  your  armpits  from  the  ram  and 

goat. 
Dress  not,  in  short,  too  little  or  too  much; 
And  benot  wholly  French  nor  wholly  Butch. 
Now  Bacchus  calls  me  to  his  jolly  rites: 
Who  would  not  follow,  when  a  ^od  invites  ? 
He  helps  the  poet,  and  his  pen  mspires,  59a 
Kind  and  indulgent  to  his  former  fires. 
Fair  Ariadne  wander'd  on  the  shore. 
Forsaken  now;  and  Theseus  loves  no  more: 
Loose  was  her  gown,  dishevel'd  was  her 

hair; 
Her  bosom  naked,  and  her  feet  were  bare. 
Exclaiming,  in  the  water's  brink  she  stood; 
Her  briny  tears  augment  the  briny  flood. 
She  shriek'd,  and  wept,  and  both  became 

her  face:  600 

No  posture  could  that  heav'nly  form  dis- 
grace. 
She  beat  her  breast:  "  The  traitor 's  gone," 

said  she, 
**  What  shall  become  of  poor  forsaken  me  ? 
What  shall  become  —  'she  had  not  time 

for  more; 
The  sounding  cymbals  rattled  on  the  shore. 
She  swoons  for  fear,  she  falls  upon  the 

ground; 
No  vitid  heat  was  in  her  body  found. 
The  Mimallonian  dames  about  her  stood; 
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Then  may  your  eyes  confess  your  mutn&I 

fires; 
(For  eyes  have  tongues,  and  glances  tell 

desires.) 
Whene'er  she  drinks,  be  first  to  take  the 

cup; 
And,  where  she  laid  her  lips,  the  blessing 

sup. 
When  she  to  carving  does  her  hand  ad- 
vance, 
Put  out   thy  own,  and   touch   it    as    bj 

chance.  649 

Thy  service  ev'n  her  husband  must  attend: 
(A  husband  is  a  most  convenient  friend.) 
Seat  the  fool  cuckold  in  the  highest  place. 
And  with  thy  garland  his  dull  temples 

grace. 
Whether  below,  or  eoual  in  degree. 
Let  him  be  lord  of  all  the  company. 
And  what  he  says  be  seconded  by  thee. 
'T  is  common  to  deceive  thro'  mendship's 

name; 
But,  common  tho'  it  be,  'tis  still  to  blame: 
Thus  factors  frequently  their  trust  betray, 
And  to  themselves  their    masters'    gains 

convey.  660 

Drink  to  a  certain  pitch,  and  then   give 

o'er; 
Thy  tongue  and  feet  may  stumble,  drink- 
ing more. 
Of  drunken  quarrels  in  her  sight  beware; 
Pot-valor  only  serves  to  fright  the  fair. 
Eurytion  justly  fell,  by  wine  oppressed, 
For  his  rude  not  at  a  wedding  feast. 
Sing,  if  you  have  a  voice;  and  shew  your 

parts 
In  dancing,  if  endued  with  dancing  arts. 
Do  anything  within  your  power  to  please; 
Nay,  ev'n  nSfect  a  seeming  drunkenness: 
Clip  every  word;  and  if  by  chance  yon 

speak  671 

Too  home,  or  if  too  broad  a  jest  yon  break, 
In  your  excuse  the  company  wiU  join, 
And  lay  the  fault  upon  the  force  of  wine. 
True  drunkenness  is  subject  to  offend; 
But  when  'tis  feign'd,  'tis  oft  a  lover^s 

friend. 
Then  safely  you  may  praise  her  beauteous 

face, 
And  call  him  happy,  who  is  in  her  grace. 
Her  husband  thinira  himself  the  w»^n  de- 

sign'd; 
But  curse  the  cuckold  in  your  secret  mind. 
When  all  are  risen  and  prepare  to  go,     6Si 
Mix  with  the  crowd,  and  tr^id  upon  her  toe. 


And  scnddinjg^  Satyrs  ran  before  their  god. 
Silenus  on  hu  ass  did  next  appear,  610 

And  held  upon  the  mane;    (the  god  was 

clear:) 
The  drunken  tvrt  pursues,  the  dames  re- 
tire; 
Sometimes  the  drunken  dames  pursue  the 

dronken  wre. 
At  last  he  topples  over  on  the  plain; 
The  Satyrs  laugh,  and  bid  him  rise  again. 
And  now  the  God  of  Wine  came  driving  on, 
High  on  his  chariot  by  swift  tigers  drawn. 
Her  color,  voice,  and  sense  forsook  the  ~ 

&ur; 
Thrice  did  her  trembling  feet  for  flight 

prepare, 
And  tluice  affrighted  did  her  flight  for- 
bear. 620 
She  shook,  like  leaves  of  com  when  tem- 
pests blow. 
Or  slender  reeds  that  in  the  marshes  grow. 
To  whom  the  god:  '<  Compose  thy  fearful 

mind; 
In  me  a  truer  husband  thou  shalt  find. 
With  heav'n  I  will  endow  thee,  and  thy  1 

star  I 

Shall  with  propitious  light  be  seen  afar,    f 
And  g^uide  on  seas  the  doubtful  mariner."  J 
He  said,  and  from  his  chariot  leaping  light, 
Lest  the  grim  tigers  should  the    nymph 

affright, 
His  brawny  arms  around    her  waist  he 

threw;  630 

(For  gods,  whate'er  they  will,  with  ease 

can  do;) 
And  swiftly  bore  her  thence:  th'  attending 

throng 
Shout  at  the  sight,  and  sing  the  nuptial 

song. 
Now  in  full  bowls  her  sorrow  she  may 

steep: 
The  bridegroom's   liquor  lays  the  bride 

asleep. 
But  thou,  when  flowing  cups  in  triumph 

ride, 
And  the  lov'd  nymph  is  seated  by  thy  side; 
Invoke  the  god,  ana  all  the  mighty  powers, 
That  wine  may  not  defrand  thy  genial 

hours. 
Then  in  ambiguous  words  thy  suit  prefer. 
Which  she  may  know  were  aJl  address'd  to 

her.  641 

In  liquid  purple  letters  write  her  name, 
Which  she  may  read,  and  reading  find  thy 

flame. 
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This  is  the  proper  time  to  make  th  j  court, 
For  now  she 's  m  the  yein,  and  fit  for  sport. 
Lay  bashf Illness,  that  rustic  yirtne,  by; 
To  manly  confidence  thy  thoughts  apply. 
On  Fortune's  foretop  timely  £  thy  hold; 
Now  speak  and  speed,  for  Venus  loves  the 

bold. 
No  rules  of  rhetoric  here  I  need  afford; 
Only  begin,  and  trust  the  following  word; 
It  will  be  witty  of  its  own  accord.  691 

Act  well  the  loyer;  let  thy  speech  abound 
In  dying  words,  that  represent  thy  wound. 
Distrust  not  her  belief;  she  will  be  mov'd; 
All  women  think  they  merit  to  be  loy'd. 

Sometimes  a  man  begins  to  loye  in  jest, 
And,  after,  feels  the  torments  he  profess'd. 
For  your  own  sakes  be  pitiful,  ye  fair; 
For  a  feign'd  passion  may  a  true  prepare. 
By  flatteries  we  prevail  on  womankind,  700 
As  hollow  banks  by  streams  are  under- 

min'd. 
Tell  her,  her  face  is  &ur,  her  eyes  are 

sweet; 
Her  taper  fingers  praise,  and  little  feet. 
Such  praises  ev'n  the  chaste  are  pleas'd  to 

hear; 
Both  maids  and  matrons  hold  their  beauty 

dear. 
Once  naked  Pallas  with  Jove's  queen  ap- 

pear'd; 
And  still  they  grieve  that  Venus  was  pre- 

ferr'd. 
Praise  the  proud  peacock,  and  he  spreads 

his  tnun; 
Be  silent,  and  he  pulls  it  in  again. 
Pleaa'd  u  the  courser  in  his  rapid  race;   710 
Applaud  his  running,  and  he  mends  his  pace. 
But  largely  promise,  and  devoutly  swear; 
And,  if  need  be,  call  eVry  god  to  hear. 
Jove  sits  above,  forgiving  with  a  smile 
The  perjuries  that  easy  maids  beguile. 
He  swore  to  Juno  by  the  Stygian  lake; 
Forsworn,  he  dares  not  an  example  make. 
Or  punish  falsehood,  for  his  own  dear  sake. 
TTis  for  our  int'rest  that  the  gods  should 

be; 
Let  us  believe  'em:  I  believe  they  see,    730 
And  both  reward  and  punish  equally  — 
Not  that  they  live  above,  like  lazy  drones, 
Or  kinffs  below,  supine  upon  their  thrones. 
Lead  then  your  lives  as  present  in  their  1 

sight;  I 

Be  iust  in  dealings,  and  defend  the  right;  | 
By  fraud  betray  nol^  nor  oppress  by  might.  J 
Bat 't  b  a  venial  sin  to  cheat  the  &ur; 


All  men  have  liberty  of  conscience  there. 
On  cheating  nymphs  a  cheat  is  well  de- 

sign'd; 
T  is  a  profane  and  a  deceitful  kind.        730^ 
T  is  said,  that  Egypt  for  nine  years  was 

dry, 
Nor  Nile  did  floods,  nor  heav'n  did  rain 

supply. 
A  foreigner  at  length  inform'd  the  king 
That  slaughter'd  guests  would  kindly  mois- 
ture bring. 
The  king  replied:  ^  On  thee  the  lot  shall 

ffll;  ^ 
Be  thou,  my  guest,  the  sacrifice  for  all." 
Thus  Phalans  Penllus  taught  to  low, 
And  made  him  season  first  the  brazen  cow. 
A  rightful  doom,  the  laws  of  nature  cry; 
'T  is  the  artificers  of  death  should  die.    740 
Thus  justly  women  suffer  by  deceit; 
Their  practice  authorizes  us  to  cheat. 
Beg  her,  with  tears,  thy  warm  desires  to 

grant; 
For  tears  will  pierce  a  heart  of  adamant. 
If  tears  will  not  be  squeezed,  then  rub  your 

eye, 
Or  noint  the  lids,  and  seem  at  least  to  cry. 
Kiss,  if  you  can:  resistance  if  she  make, 
And  wiU  not  give  you  kisses,  let  her  take. 
^^*  J^9  you  naughty  inan,  are  words  of 

course;  749 

She  struggles,  but  to  be  subdued  by  force. 
Kiss  only  soft,  I  chiirge  you,  and  beware. 
With  your  hard  bristles  not  to  brush  the 

fair. 
He  who  has  gain'd  a  kiss,  and  gains  no 

more, 
Deserves  to  lose  the  bliss  he  got  before. 
If  once  she  kiss,  her  meaning  is  expressed; 
There  wants  but  little  pushing  for  the  rest: 
Which  if  thou  dost  not  gain,  by  strong^  ~ 

or  art, 
The  name  of  clown  then  suits  with  thy 

desert; 
Tis  downright  dulness,  and  a  shameful 

part 
Perhaps,  she  calls  it  force;    but,  if  she 

scape,  760 

She  will  not  thank  you  for  th'  omitted  rape. 
The  sex  is  cunning  to  conceal  their  fires; 
They  would  be  forc'd  eVn  to  their  own 

desires. 
They  seem  t'  accuse  you,  with  a  downcast 

sight. 
But  in  their  souls  confess  you  did  them 

right. 
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Who  might  be  forc'd,  and  jet  nntouch'd 

depart, 
Thank  with  their  tongaes,  but  corse  you 

with  their  heart. 
Fair  Phcebe  and  her  sister  did  prefer 
To  their  dull  mates  the  noble  raTisher. 

What  Deidamia  did,  in  days  of  yore,  770 

The  tale  is  old,  but  worth  the  reaaing  o'er. 

When    Venus    had    the    golden    apple 

gained, 
And  the  just  judge  fair  Helen  had  obtained; 
When  she  with  triumph  was  at  Troy  re- 

ceiv'd, 
The  Trojans    joyful  while    the  Grecians 

gnev'd; 
They  vow'd  revenge  of  violated  laws, 
And  Greece  was  arming  in  the  cuckold's 

cause: 
Achilles,  by  his  mother  wam'd  from  war, 
Disguis'd  his  sex,  and  lurk'd  among  the 

fait. 
What  means  .£acides  to  spin  and  sew  ? 
With  spear  and  sword,  in  field  thy  valor 

show;  781 

And,  leaving    this,   the    nobler    Pallas 

know. 
Why  dost  thou  in  that  hand  the  distaff 

wield. 
Which  is  more  worthy  to  sustain  a  shield  ? 
Or  with  that  other  dnw  the  woolly  twine, 
The  same  the  Fates  for  Hector's  thread 

assign? 
Brandish    thy  fauohion    in    thy  pow'rful 

hand. 
Which    can    alone    the    pond'rons    lance 

command. 
In  the  same  room  by  chance  the  royal 

maid 
Was  lodg'd,  and,  by  his  seeming  sex  be- 

tray'd,  790 

Close  to  her  side  the  youthful  hero  laid. 
I  know  not  how  his  courtship  he  began, 
But,  to  her  cost,  she  found  it  was  a  man. 
Tis  thought    she  struggled;  but  withal 

't  is  thought. 
Her  wish  was  to  be  oonquer'd,  when  she 

fought. 
For  when  disclos'd,  and  hast'ning  to  the 

field. 
He  laid  his  distaff  down,  and  took  the 

shield. 
With  tears  her  humble  suit  she  did  prefer. 
And  thought  to  stay  the  grateful  ravisher. 
She  sighs,  she  sobs,  she  begs  him  not  to 

part;  800 


And  now  'tis  nature,  what  before  was  art 
She  strives  by  force  her  lover  to  detain. 
And  wishes  to  be  ravish'd  onoe  again. 
This  is  the  sex:  they  will  not  first  begin, 
But,  when  compell'd,  are  pleas'd  to  suffer 

Bin, 
Is   there,   who   thinks   that  women    first 

should  woo? 
Lay  by  thv  self-conceit,  thou  fooliah  beau. 
Bejrin,  and  save  their  modesty  the  shame; 
'Tis  well  for  thee,  if  they  receive   thj 

flame. 
'T  is  decent  for  a  man  to  speak  his  mind; 
They  but  expect  th'  occasion  to  be  kind.  8  a 
Ask,  that  thou  mayst  enjoy;  she  waits  for 

this; 
And  on  thy  first  advance  depends  thy  bliss. 
EVn  Jove  himself  was  forc'd  to  sue  for 

love; 
None  of  the  nymphs  did  first  solicit  Jove. 
But  if  you  find  your  pray'rs  encreasc  her 

pride, 
Strike  sail  awhile,  and  wait  another  tide. 
They  flv  when  we  pursue;  but  make  delaj, 
And,  when  they  see  you  slacken,  they  wfll 

stay. 
Sometimes  it  profits  to  conceal  yoor  end; 
Name  not  vourself    her    lover,  but    ber 

friend.  sji 

How  many  skittish  girls  have  thus  been 

caueht  ? 
He    prov'd  a    lover,  who   a  friend  wu 

thought. 
Sailors   by  sun    and  wind    are    swarthy 

made; 
A  tann'd  complexion  best  becomes   their 

trade. 
'T  is  a  disgrace  to  plowmen  to  be  &ir  ; 
Bluff  chedcs  they  have,  and  weather-beaten 

hair. 
Th'  ambitious  youth  who  seeks  an  olive 

crown 
Is  sunburnt  with  his  daily  toil,  and  brown. 
But  if  the  lover  hopes  to  be  in  grace,  Sp 
Wan  be  his  looks,  and  meager  be  his  face. 
That  color  from  tiie  fair  compassion  dnws: 
She  thinks  you  sick,  and  thinks  herself  the 

cause. 
Orion  wander 'd  in  the  woods  for  love: 
His  paleness  did  the  nymphs  to  pity 

move; 
His  ghastly  visage  ar^ed  hidden  love. 
Nor  fail  a  niehtcap,  m  full  health,  to  w< 
Neglect  thy  cbess,  and  discompose  thy  hair: 
All  things  are  decent  that  in  love  avail. 
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Read  long  by  niglit,  and    study  to    be 

pale:  840 

Forsake  your  food,  refuse  your  needful 

rest; 
Be  miserable,  that  you  may  be  blest. 
Shall  I  complain,  or  shall  I  warn  yon  ~ 

most? 
Faith,  truth,  and  friendship  in  the  world 

are  lost; 
A  little  and  an  empty  name  they  boast. 
Trust  not  thy  fnend,  much  less  thy  mis- 
tress praise: 
If  he  believe,  thou  mayst  a  rival  raise. 
T  is  true,  Patrodus,  by  no  lust  misled. 
Sought  not  to  stain  his  dear  companion's 

bed. 
Nor  Py lades  Hermione  embraced;  850 

Ev'n  Phffidra  to  Perithous  still  was  chaste. 
But  hope  not  thou,  in  this  vile  age,  to  find 
Those  rare  examples  of  a  faithful  mind: 
The  sea  shall  sooner  with  sweet  honey  flow. 
Or  from  the  furzes  pears  and  apples  grow. 
We  sin  with  gust,  we  love  by  fraud  to 

gain; 
And  find  a  pleasure  in  our  fellows'  pain. 
From  rival  foes  you  may  the  fair  defend; 
But,  would  you  ward  the  blow,  beware  your 

friend: 
Beware  your  brother,  and  your  next  of 

kin;  860 

But   from  your  bosom  friend  your  care 

begin. 
Here  I  had  ended,  but  experience  finds 
That  sundry  women  are  of  sundry  minds; 
With  various  crotchets  fill'd,  and  haid  to 

please: 
They  therefore  must  be  caught  by  various 

ways. 
All  things  are  not  produc'd  in  any  soil; 
This  ground  for  wine  is  proper,  that  for 

oil. 
So  't  is  in  men,  but  more  in  women-kind;  ' 
Diff'rent   in    face,  in  manners,  and  in 

mind: 
But  wise  men  shift  their  sails  with  ev'ry 

wind;  870^ 

As  chaneeful  Proteus  varied  oft  his  shape. 
And    did    in    sundry  forms    and  figures 

scape; 
A  running  stream,  a  standing  tree  became, 
A  roaring  lion,  or  a  bleating  lamb. 
Some  fish  with  harpons,  some  with  darts 

are  struck. 
Some  drawn  with  nets,  some  hang  upon  the 

hook: 


So  turn  thyself;  and,  imitating  them. 

Try  sev'ral  tricks,  and  change  thy  strata- 
gem. 

One  rule  will  not  for  diff'rent  ages  hold; 

The  jades  grow  cunning,  as  they  grow  more 
old.  880 

Then  talk  not  bawdy  to  the  bashful  maid; 

Bug  words  will  make  her  innocence  afraid. 

Nor  to  an  ign'rant  girl  of  learning  speak; 

She  thinks  you  conjure,  when  you  talk  in 
Greek. 

And  hence  't  is  often  seen,  the  simple  shun 

The  leam'd,  and  into  vile  embraces  run. 
Part  of  my  task  is  done,  and  part  to  do: 

But  here  'tis  time  to  rest  myseu  and  you. 


OVID'S  AMOURS 

BOOK  I,  ELEGY  I 

Fob  mighty  wars  I  thought  to  tune  my 

lute. 
And  make  my  measures  to  my  subject 

suit. 
Six  feet  for  ev'ry  verse  the  Muse  de- 

sipi'd; 
But  Cupid,  laughing,  when  he  saw  my 

mind. 

From  ev'ry  second  verse  a  foot  purloin'd.  ^ 
"Who  gave  thee,  boy,  this  arbitrary ~ 

sway. 
On  subjects,  not  thy  own,  commands  to 

lay. 
Who  Phcebus  only  and  his  laws  obey  ? 
'Tis  more  absurd,  than  if  the  Queen  of 

Love 
Should  in  Minerva's  arms  to  battle  move; 
Or  manlv  Pallas  from  that  queen  should 

take  II 

Her  torch,  and  o'er  the  dying  lover  shake. 
In  fields  as  well  may  Cynthia  sow  the  com. 
Or  Ceres  wind  in  woods  the  bugle  horn. 
As  well  may  Phcebus  quit  the  trembling 

string 
For  sword  and  shield;  and  Mars  may  learn 

to  sing. 
Already  thy  dominions  are  too  large; 
Be  not  ambitious  of  a  foreign  cha^. 
If  thou  wilt  reign  o'er  all,  and  ev'rywhere. 
The  God  of  Music  for  his  harp  may  fear. 
Thus  when  with  soaring  wings  I  seek  re- 
nown, S I 
Thou  pluck'st  my  pinions,  and  I  flutter 

down. 


I 
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Could  I  on  such  mean  thooghto  my  Muse 

employ, 
I  want  a  mistress  or  a  blooming  boy." 
Thus  I  complained:  his  bow  the  stripling 

bent, 
And  chose  an  arrow  fit  for  his  intent. 
The  shaft  his  purpose  fatally  pursues: 
**  Now,  poet,  there  's   a  subject  for  thy 

Muse." 
He  said  :  too  well,  alas,  he  knows  his  trade; 
For  in  my  breast  a  mortal  wound  he  made. 
Far  hence,  ye  proud  hexameters,  remove; 
My  verse  is  pac'd  and  traverd  into  love.  32 
With  myrtle  wreaths  my  thoughtful  brows 

inclose. 
While  in  unequal  verse  I  sing  my  woes. 


BOOK  I,  ELEGY   IV 

To  his  mistress,  whose  husband  is  invited  to  a 
feast  with  them.  The  poet  instraots  her 
how  to  behave  herself  in  his  company. 

YouB  husband  will  be  with  us  at  the  treat; 
May  that  be  the  last  supper  he  shall  eat. 
And  am  poor  I  a  guest  mvited  there. 
Only  to  see,  while  he  may  touch  the  fair  ? 
To  see  you  kiss  and  hug  your  nauseous 

lord, 
While  his  lewd  hand  descends  below  the 

board? 
Now  wonder  not  that  Hippodamia's  charms, 
At  such  a  sight,  the  tfentaurs  urg'd  to 

arms; 
That  in  a  rage  they  threw  their  cups  aside, 
Assail'd  the  bridegroom,  and  would  force 

the  bride.  10 

I  am  not  half  a  horse,  (I  would  I  were,) 
Yet  hardly  can  from  you  my  hands  for- 
bear. 
Take,  then,  my  counsel;  which,  observed, 

may  be 
Of  some  importance  both  to  you  and  me. 
Be  sure  to  come  before  your  man  be  there: 
There's  nothing  can  be  done;    but  come 

however. 
Sit  next  him,  (that  belongs  to  decency,) 
But  tread  upon  my  foot  in  passing  by. 
Read  in  my  looks  what  silently  they  speak. 
And  slyly,  with  your  eyes,  your  answer 


My  lifted  eyebrow  shall  declare  my  pain; 
My  right  hand  to  his  fellow  shall  complaui, 
And  on  the  back  a  letter  shall  design, 


Besides  a  note  that  shall  be  writ  in 
Whene'er  you  think  upon  our  last  embaraei^ 
With  your  f orefineer  gently  touch  jour  face. 
If  any  word  of  nmie  off  esd  my  demr, 
PuU,  with  your  hand,  the  vdlvet  of  j4wr 

ear. 
If  you  are  pleas'd  with  what  I  do  cic  say, 
Himdle  your  rings,  or  with  your  fingers 

ph»y.  7> 

As  suppliants  use  at  altars,  hold  the  boaid. 
Whene'er  you  wish  the  devil  maj   take 

your  lord. 
When  he  fills  for  you,  never  touch  the  enp^ 
But  bid  th'  officious  cuckold  drink  it  np. 
The  waiter  on  those  services  employ: 
Drink  you,  and  I  will  snatch  it  from  the 


you, 
boy; 


Watching  the  part  where  your  sweet  mouth 

h£M  been. 
And  thence,  wilJi  eager  lips,  will  suck  it  in. 
If  he,  with  clownish  manners,  thinks  it  ftt 
To  taste,  and  offers  yon  the  nasty  bit,      ^ 
Reject  his  greasy  kindness,  and  restore 
Th'  unsav'ry  morsel  he  had  chew'd  before. 
Nor  let  his  arms  embrace  your  nedk,  nor 

rest 
Your  tender  cheek  upon  his  hairy  bresut. 
Let  not  his  hand  within  your  bosom  stray, 
And  rudely  with  your  pretty  bubbies  play. 
But,  above  all,  let  him  no  kiss  receive: 
That 's  an  offense  I  never  can  forgive. 
Do  not,  O  do  not  that  sweet  month  re^n. 
Lest  I  rise  up  in  arms,  and  cry:  ^Tis 

mine ! "  50 

I  shaU  thrust  in  betwixt,  and  void  of  fear 
The  manifest  adult'rer  will  appear. 
These  things  are  plain  to  sight,  but  more 

I  doubt 
What  you  conceal  beneath  your  petticoat. 
Take  not   his   leg   between  your  tender 

thighs. 
Nor,  with  your  hand,  provoke  my  foe  to 

rise. 
How  many  love-inventions  I  deplore. 
Which  I  myself  have  praetic'd  all  before? 
How  oft  have  I  been  f orc'd  the  robe  to  lift 
In  company;  to  make  a  homely  shift       60 
For  a  bare  bout,  ill  huddled  o'er  in  haste, 
While  o'er  my  side  the  fav  her  man^e 

cast. 
You  to  your  husband  shall  not  be  so  kind; 
But,  lest  vou  should,  your  mantle  leave 

behmd. 
Encourage  him  to  tope;  but  kias  him  not, 
Nor  mix  one  drop  of  water  in  his  pot 
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If  he  be  fuddled  well*  and  anores  apuse, 
^nien  we  may  take  advioe  from  tmie  and 

place. 
When  all  depart,  when  compliments  are 

loud,  69 

Be  sore  to  mix  among  the  thickest  crowd; 
There  I  will  be,  and  tiiere  we  cannot  miss. 
Perhaps  to  gmbble,  or  at  least  to  kiss. 
Alas  t  what  length  of  labor  I  employ, 
Just  to  secure  a  short  and  transient  joy !  ^ 
For  night  must  part  us;  and,  when  night  is 

come, 
Tuck'd  underneath  his  arms  he  leads  you 

home. 


He  locks  you  in;  I  follow  to  the  door, 
His  fortune  envy,  and  my  own  deplore. 
He  kisses  you,  he  more  than  kisses  too; 
Th'  outrageous  cuckold  thinks  it  all  his  due. 
But  add  not  to  his  joy  by  your  consent,    81 
And  let  it  not  be  giy^n,  but  only  lent. 
Return  no  kiss,  nor  move  in  any  sort; 
Make  it  a  dull  and  a  malignant  sport 
Had  I  my  wish,  he  should  no  pleasure  take, 
But  slubber  o'er  your  busmess  for  my 

sake. 
And  wbate'er  fortune  shall  this  night  be- 
fall. 
Coax  me  to-morrow,  by  forswearing  all. 
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OR,  THE  POWER  OF  MUSIC  ;   AN  ODE  IN  HONOR  OF  ST.  CECILIA  S  DAY 

[Dryden  wrote  this  greatest  of  his  lyric  poems  for  the  celebration  of  the  Feast  of  St  Cecilia 
(NoYsmber  22),  1607:  compare  note,  p.  252,  aboye.  It  was  fiist  set  to  music  by  Jeremiah 
Clarke;  next,  in  1711,  by  Thomas  CUbyton;  finally,  in  1736,  by  Handel  (Malone,  I,  1,  296-307). 
It  was  pubUshed  as  a  foUo  pamphlet  in  1697,  and  was  reprinted  in  the  yolame  of  FabUSf  1700. 
In  a  letter  to  Tonson,  written  about  the  dose  of  1697,  Dryden  says :  *'  I  am  glad  to  hears  from 
-all  hands,  that  my  Ode  is  esteem'd  the  best  of  all  my  poetry,  by  all  the  town :  I  thought  so  my 
■•If  when  I  writ  it ;  bat  beine  old,  I  mistmsted  my  own  jadgment.  I  hope .  it  has  done  yon 
■errioe,  and  will  do  more  "  (Malmie,  I,  2,  63).] 


*T  WAS  at  the  royal  feast,  for  Persia  won 
By  FhiHp's  warlike  son: 
Aloft  m  awful  state 
The  ffodlike  hero  sate 

On  his  imperial  throne: 
His  valiant  peers  were  plac'd  around; 
Their  brows  witii  roses  ana  with  myrtles 
bound: 
(So     should     desert     in     arms     be 
crown'd.) 
The  lovely  Thais,  by  his  side. 
Sate  like  a  blooming  Eastern  bride  10 

In  flow'r  of  youth  and  beauty^s  pride. 
Happy,  happy,  happy  pair ! 
None  but  the  brave, 
None  but  the  brave, 
None    but    the    Iniive   deserves   the 
fair. 

Chorus 

Happy,  happy,  happy  pair  I 

Tt'one  but  the  brave, 

None  but  the  brave, 

None  but  the  brave  deserves  ike  fair. 


n 

Timotheus,  plac'd  on  high  20 

Amid  the  tuneful  choir. 
With  flying  fingers  touch'd  the  lyre: 
The  trembling  notes  ascend  the  sky. 

And  heav'nly  joys  inspire. 
The  song  began  from  Jove, 
Who  left  his  blissful  seats  above, 
(SvLch  is  the  pow'r  of  mighly  love.) 
A  dragon's  fiery  form  belied  the  god: 
Sublime  on  radiant  spires  he  rode, 

When  he  to  fair  Qlympia  press'd;     30 
And  while  he  sought  her  snowy  breast: 
Then,  round  her  slender  waist  he  curl'd. 
And  stamp'd  an  image  of  himself,  a  sove- 
reign of  the  world. 
The  listening  crowd  admire  the  lofty  sound; 
**  A  present  deity,"  they  shout  around; 
'^A  present  deity,"  the  vaulted  roofii  re- 
bound: 
With  ravish'd  ears 
The  monarch  hears. 
Assumes  the  j 
Affects  to  ] 
And  seems  to  shake  the  spheres. 
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Chorus 
With  ravished  ears 
The  monarch  hears, 
Assumes  the  gody 
Affects  to  nod, 
And  seems  to  shake  the  spheres. 

m 

The  praise  of  Bacchus  then  the  sweet  mii- 
sician  sung, 
Of  Bacchus  ever  fair  and  ever  young: 
The  jolly  god  in  triumph  comes;        49 
Sound  the  trumpets;  beat  the  drums; 
Flush'd  with  a  purple  grace 
He  shews  his  honest  face: 
Now  give  the  hautboys  breath;  he  comes, 
he  comes. 
Bacchus,  ever  fair  and  young, 

Drinkine  joys  did  first  ordain; 
Bacchus'  blessings  are  a  treamre. 
Drinking  is  the  soldier's  pleasure: 
Rich  the  treasure, 
Sweet  the  pleasure, 
Sweet  is  pleasure  after  pain.  60 

Chorus 
Bacchus*  blessings  are  a  treasure. 
Drinking  is  the  soldier* s  pleasure : 
Rich  the  treasure. 
Sweet  the  pleasure. 
Sweet  is  pleasure  after  pain. 

IV 

Sooth'd  with  the  sound,  the  king  grew  vain ; 
Fouffht  all  his  battles  o'er  again; 
And  thnce  he  routed  all  his  foes;  and 

thrice  he  slew  the  slain. 
The  master  saw  the  madness  rise; 
His  glowing  cheeks,  his  ardent  eyes;         70 
And,  while  he  heaven  and  earth  aefied, 
Chane'd  his  hand,  and  check'd  his  pride. 
He  chose  a  mournful  Muse, 
Soft  pity  to  infuse: 
He  sung  Darius  great  and  good,. 

By  too  severe  a  fate, 
Fallen,  fallen,  fallen,  fallen. 

Fallen  hx>m  his  high  estate, 
And  welt'ring  in  his  blood; 
Deserted,  at  his  utmost  need,  80 

By  those  his  former  bounty  fed; 
On  the  bare  earth  ezpos'd  he  lies. 
With  not  a  friend  to  close  his  eyes. 

With  downcast  looks  the  joyless  victor  sate, 
Revolving  in  his  alter'd  soul 


The  various  turns  of  chance  below; 
And,  now  and  then,  a  sigh  he  stole; 
And  tears  began  to  flow. 

Chorus 
Revolving  in  his  alter'd  soul 

The  various  turns  of  chance  below; 
And,  now  and  then,  a  sigh  he  stole; 

And  tears  began  to  flow. 


The  mighty  master  smil'd,  to  see 
That  love  was  in  the  next  degree: 
T  was  but  a  kindred  sound  to  move. 
For  pity  melts  the  mind  to  love. 
Softly  sweet,  in  L^dian  measures. 
Soon  he  sooUi'd  his  soul  to  pleasures. 
**  War,"  he  sung,  **  is  toil  and  trouble; 
Honor,  but  an  emptv  bubble;  100 

Never  ending,  still  beginning, 
Fiehting  still,  and  still  destroying: 

If  the  world  be  worth  thy  winning. 
Think,  O  think  it  worth  enjoying; 
Lovely  Thais  sits  beside  thee, 
Take  the  good  the  gods  provide  thee.'* 

The  many  rend  the  skies  with  loud  applause; 
So  Love  was  crown'd,  but  Music  won  the 
cause. 
The  prince,  unable  to  conoeal  his  pain, 
Graz'd  on  the  fair  no 

Who  caus'd  his  care, 
And    sigh'd   and    look*d,  sigh'd  sod 
look'd, 
Sigh'd  and  look'd,  and  sigh'd  again: 
At  length,  with  love  and  wine  at  once  op- 

press'd. 
The  vanquish'd  victor  sunk  upon  her  breast 

Chorus 
The  prince,  unable  to  conceal  his  pain, 
Gaz^d  on  the  fair 
Who  caused  his  care. 
And  sigh'd  and  looked,  sigh'd  and  loofd, 
Sigh'd  and  look'd,  and  sigh'd  again :     iso 
At  length,  with  love  and  wine  at  once  op^ 

press'd. 
The  vanquish'd  victor  sunk  upon  her  breast 

VI 

Now  strike  the  golden  lyre  again:    » 
A  louder  yet,  and  yet  a  louder  strain.. 
Break  his  bands  of  sleep  asunder. 
And  rouse  him,  like  a  rattling  peal  of  Unv- 
der. 
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Hark,  hark,  the  horrid  sound 
"■Has  rais'd  up  his  head: 

As  awak'd  from  the  dead, 
And  amaz'd,  he  stares  around.   •  130 
**  Revenge,  revenge  ! "  Timotheus  cries, 
**  See  the  Furies  arise  ! 
See  the  snakes  that  they  rear. 
How  they  hiss  in  their  hair, 
And  thesparklesthatflash  from  their  eyes ! 
Behold  a  ghastly  band, 
£ach  a  torch  in  his  hand ! 
Those  are  Grecian  ghosts,  that  in  battle 
were  slain, 

^Ind  imburied  remain 
inglorious  on  the  plain:      140 
Give  the  vengeance  due 
To  the  valiant  crew. 
Behold  how  they  toss  their  torches  on  high, 
How  they  point  to  the  Persian  abodes, 
^nd    glittering   temples   of    their    hostile 
god.!" 
The  pnnces  applaud,  with  a  furious  joy; 
And  the  king  seiz'd  a  flambeau  with  zeal  to 
destroy; 

Thais  led  the  way, 
To  light  him  to  his  prey,        149 
And,  like  another  Helen,  fir'd  another  Troy. 

Chorus 
And  the  king  seized  a  flambeau  with  zeal  to 
destroy; 

Thais  led  the  loayy 
To  light  him  to  his  prey. 
And,  like  another  Helen,  fir  d  another  Troy. 


vn 
Thus,  long  ago, 
Ere  heaving  bellows  learned  to  blow, 

While  organs  yet  were  mute; 
Timotheus,  to  his  breathing  flute, 
And  soimding  lyre, 
Could  swell  the  soul  to  rage,  or  kindle  soft 
desire.  160 

At  last,  divine  Cecilia  came, 
Inventress  of  the  vocal  frame; 
The  sweet    enthusiast,   from    her  sacred 
store. 
Enlarged  the  former  narrow  bounds, 
And  added  length  to  solemn  sounds, 
With  nature's  motiier  wit,  and  arts  un- 
known before. 
Let  old  Timotheus  yield  the  prize, 

Or  both  divide  the  crown; 
He  rais'd  a  mortal  to  the  skies; 
She  drew  an  angel  down.  170 

Grand  Chorus 

At  last,  divine  Cecilia  came, 
Inventress  of  the  vocal  frame; 
The  sweet  enthusiast,  from  her  sacred  store, 
Enlarged  the  former  narrow  hounds. 
And  added  length  to  solemn  sounds, 
With  nature's  mother  wit,  and  arts  unlmown 
before. 
Let  M  Timotheus  yield  the  prize. 

Or  both  divide  the  crown  ; 
He  rais'd  a  mortal  to  the  skies  ; 

She  drew  an  angel  down.  180 


TO  MR.  GRANVILLE,  ON  HIS 
EXCELLENT  TRAGEDY  CALL'D 
HEROIC  LOVE 

^  [Heroic  Lave,  a  tragedy  by  Qeorge  Gran- 
Tille,  based  on  the  story  of  Briseis  in  &e  Iliad, 
was  probably  first  acted  in  1697 ;  it  had  great 
raccess  on  the  stage  (Downes).  Dryden's  epis- 
tle, with  heading  as  above,  was  printed  with 
the  first  edition  of  the  play,  which  was  pub- 
lished on  Febroary  19, 1698  (Malone,  1, 1, 310, 
on  the  authority  of  an  advertisement  in  the 
London  Qazette).  Granville,  who  was  created 
Lord  Lansdowne  in  1711,  is  known  in  literatnre 
AS  the  frien4  of  Pope  as  well  as  of  Dryden.] 

Auspicioud^poet,  wert  thou  not  my  friend, 
How  could  f  envy,  what  I  must  commend  ! 
But  since  'tis  nature's  law,  in  love  and  wit. 


That  youth  should  reign,  and  with'ring  age 

submit, 
With  less  regret  those  laurels  I  resign, 
Which,  dying  on    my  brows,  revive  j[on 

thine. 
With  better  grace  an  ancient  chief  may 

yield 
The  long  contended  honors  of  the  field, 
Than  venture  all  his  fortune  at  a  cast. 
And  fight,  like  Hannibal,  to  lose  at  last.   10 
Young  princes,  obstinate  to  win  the  prize, 
Tho'  yearly  bckten,  yearly  yet  they  rise; 
Old    monaxchs,  tho'    successful,    still    in 

doubt, 
Catch  at  a  peace,  and  wisely  turn  devout. 
Thine  be  the  laurel  then;  thy  blooming 

age 
Can  best,  if  any  can,  support  the  stage; 
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TO   MY  FRIEND  MR.  MOTTEUX 


Which  so  declines,  that  shortly  we  may  see 
Players  and  plays  reduc'd  to  second  in- 
fancy. 
Sharp  to  the  world,  but  thoughtless  of  re- 
nown, 
They  plot  not  on  the  stage,  but  on  the 

town,  so 

And,  in  despair  their  empty  pit  to  fill, 
Set  up  some  foreign  monster  in  a  bilL 
Thus  they  jog    on,  still  tricking,  never 

thriving. 
And  murd'ring  plays,  which  they  Tniscall 

reviving. 
Our  sense  is  nonsense,  thro'  their  pipes 

convey 'd; 
Scarce  can  a  poet  know  the  play  he  made, 
T  is  so  disgnis'd  in  death;  nor  thinks  't  is 

he 
That  suffers  in  the  mangled  traeedy. 
Thus  Itys  first  was  killed,  and  alter  dress'd 
For  his  own  sire,  the  chief  invited  guest.  30 
I  say  not  this  of  thy  successful  scenes. 
Where  thine  was  all  the  glory,  theirs  the 

gains. 
With  length  of  time,  much  judgment,  and 

more  toil. 
Not  ill  they  acted,  what  they  could  not 

spoil. 
Their  setting  sun  still  shoots  a  glimm'ring 

ray. 
Like  ancient  Rome,  majestic  in  decay; 
And  bettor  gleanings  their  worn  soil  can 

boast, 
Than  the  crab  vintage  of  the  neighb'ring 

coast. 
This  difference  yet  the  judging  world  will 

Thou  copiest  Homer,  and  they  copy  thee.  40 


TO  MY  FRIEND  MR.  MOTTEUX 

[Peter  Anthony  Motteuz  was  a  French 
Hngaenot  who  settled  in  England  in  1685,  and 
soon  became  noted  as  a  man  of  letters ;  he  is 
best  known  in  onr  day  as  a  translator  of  Rabe- 
lais and  of  Don  Quixote,  The  following  epistle 
was  prefixed  to  hia  tragedy,  Beauty  in  Distress, 
on  its  publication  in  1698.  The  play  is  entered 
in  the  Term  Catcdogue  for  Trinity  Term  (June) 
of  that  year;  it  was  probably  acted  hri»  in 
1697  or  early  in  1698.] 

rr  18  hard,  my  friend,  to  writo  in  such  an 

age, 
As  damns  not  only  poets,  but  the  stage. 


That  sacred  art,  by  heav'n  itself  infoa'd, 

Which  Moses,  David,  Solomon  haxe  us'd, 

Is  now  to  be  no  more:  the  Muses'  foes 

Would  sink  their  Maker's  praises  into  prose. 

Weie  they  content  to  prune  the  laTish  vine 

Of  straggling  branches,  and  improve  the 
wine. 

Who  but  a  madman  would  his  favlts  de- 
fend? 

All  would  submit;  for  all  but  f€x>l8  will 
mend.  » 

But  when  to  common  sense  they  give  the 
lie. 

And  turn  distorted  words  to  blasphemy, 

They  give  the  scandal;  and  the  wise  dis- 
cern, 

Their  glosses  teach  an  age  too  apt  to  leazn. 

What  I  have  loosely  or  pro&nely  writ, 

Let  them  to  fires,  (their  due  desert,)  com- 
mit; 

Nor,  when  accus'd  by  me,  let  them  com- 
plain: 

Their  faults  and  not  their  function  I  ar- 
raign. 

Rebellion,    worse    than    witehcraft,    ther 
pursued; 

The  pidpit  preach'd  the  crime,  the  people 
rued.  20 

The  stage  was   silenc'd;    for   the    saints 
would  see 

In  fields  perf  orm'd  their  plotted  tragedy. 

But  let  us  first  reform,  and  then  so  five. 

That  we  may  teach  our  teachers  to  forgive. 

Our  desk  be  plac'd  below  their  lofty  chain; 

Ours  be  the  practice,  as  the  precept  theirs. 

The  moral  part  at  least  we  may  divide, 

Humility  reward,  and  punish  pride; 

Ambition,  interest,  avarice  accuse: 

These  are  the  province  of  the  Tragic  Muse. 

These  hast  thou  chosen;  and  the  public 
voice  31 

Has   equal'd   thy  performance  with    thv 
choice. 

Time,  action,  place,  are  so  preserv'd  by  1 
thee,  I 

That  ev'n  Comeille  might  with  envy  see  j 

Th'  alliance  of  his  tripled  unity.  J 

Thy  incidents,  perhaps,  too  thick  are  sown; 

But  too  much  plenty  is  thy  fwalt  alone: 

At  least  but  two  can  that  good  crime  com- 
mit. 

Thou  in  design,  and  Wycherley  in  wit. 

Let  thy  own  Gauls  condemn  tl^ee,  if  they 
dare;  ,  40 

Contented  to  be  thinly  regular.  , 
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Bom  there,  but  not  for  them,  onr  fmitful 

soil 
With  more  increase  rewards  thy  happy  toil. 
Their  tongue,  inf  eebled,  is  refin'd  so  much, 
That,  like  pure   gold,  it  bends  at  ev'ry 

touch; 
Our  sturdy  Teuton  yet  will  art  obey, 
More  fit  for  manly  thought,  and  strengthened 

with  allay. 
But  whence  art  thou  inspired,  and  thou 

alone. 
To  flourish  in  an  idiom  not  thine  own  ? 
It  moves  our  wonder,  that  a  foreign  guest 
Should  overmatch  the  most,  and  match  the 

best.  5x 

In  underpraising,  thy  deserts  I  wrong; 
Here,    find    the    first    deficience    of    our 

tongue: 
Words,   once  my  stock,  are  wanting,  to 

commend 
So  great  a  poet  and  so  good  a  friend. 


EPIGRAM  ON  TONSON 

[In  the  third  report  of  the  SoycU  Commis- 
tion  on  HistoriccU  Mamiscryffts,  p.  193,  there  is 
printed  the  following  excerpt  from  a  letter  of 
K.  Powys  to  Matthew  Prior,  dated  July  14, 

1698:] 

Mr.  Godfrey  Kneller  has  drawn  at  length  the 
pietore  of  your  friend  Jacob  Tonson,  which  he 
■hewed  Mr.  Dryden,  who  desired  to  give  a 
touch  of  his  pensill,  and  underneath  it  writ 
these  3 


With  leering  look,  bull  faced  and  fr«)Ued  fair, 
With  ttomj  porea  poiaoning  the  ambient  air, 
With  two  lut  leggB  and  Judas  coloured  hair. 


LINES   TO   MRS.   CREED 

[Mrs.  Elizabeth  Greed  was  the  granddaugh- 
ter of  Sir  John  Pickering  and  of  Susan,  sister 
of  Erasmus  Driden,  the  poet's  father.  She  was 
bom  in  1642.  Malone  (1, 1 ;  341, 342)  prints  the 
following  anecdote,  ^m  a  manuscript  note 
which  he  conjectures  to  hare  been  written  by 
a  daughter  of  Mis.  Creed.  Words  in  brackets 
were  supplied  by  Malone.  The  date  of  the 
lines  of  course  cannot  be  determined;  they 
are  printed  in  the  present  place  for  conyen- 
ienoe.] 

GonTersfttion  one  day  after  dinner,  at  Mrs. 
Creed's,  rnnnii^  upon  the  or[igin  of  names], 


Mr.  Dryden  bowed  to  the  good  old  lady,  and 
spoke  extempore  the  f  [olio wing  ▼eises]: 

So  much  religion  in  vow  name  doth  dwell, 

Tour  soul  must  needs  with  pietv  excel. 

Thus  names,  like  [well-wrought]  pictures  drawn  of  old, 

Their  owners'  nature  and  their  story  told.  — 

Tour  name  but  half  expresses  ;  for  in  yon 

Belief  and  practice  do  together  go. 

My  prayers  shall  be,  while  this  short  life  endnree, 

These  may  go  hand  in  hand  with  you  and  yours ; 

Till  faith  hereafter  is  in  Tiaion  drown'd, 

And  practice  is  with  endless  glory  crown'd. 


THE  MONUMENT  OF  A  FAIR 
MAIDEN  LADY  WHO  DIED  AT 
BATH  AND  IS  THERE  INTERRED 

[This  epitaph  was  first  printed,  with  title  as 
aboYo,  in  the  rolume  of  FabUSf  1700.  It  is 
found  on  a  mural  tablet  in  Bath  Abbey,  where 
it  is  preceded  by  the  following  words : 

"  Here  lyes  the  Body  of  M^uy,  third  Daugh- 
ter of  Richard  Frampton  of  Moreton  in  Dm- 
setshiie,  Esc;^  and  of  lane  his  Wife,  sole  Daugh- 
ter of  ST  Frauds  Gottington  of  Founthill  in 
Wilts,  who  was  bom  January  y*  J!i  167f. 
And  Dyed  after  Seven  Weeks  sickness  on  the 
6!  of  Tber  1698.  This  Monument  was  Erected 
by  Oath.  Frampton,  her  second  Sister  and  £z- 
ecutress  in  testimony  of  her  Grief,  Ajffection, 
and  Gratitude." 

The  tablet  is  surmounted  by  a  bust  of  Mary 
Frampton. 

The  text  above  is  from  a  copy  of  the  tablet, 
kindly  furnished  the  present  editor  by  the 
Reverend  S.  A.  Boyd,  Keotor  of  Bath.  The 
text  of  the  poem  follows  that  printed  in  the 
Fables.] 

Below  this  marble,  monument  is  laid 

All  that  heav'n  wants  of  this  celestial  maid. 

Preserve,  O  sacred  tomb,  thy  trust  con- 
signed. 

The  mold  was  made  on  purpose  for  the 
mind; 

And  she  would  lose,  if,  at  the  latter  day. 

One  atom  could  be  miz'd  of  other  clay. 

Such  were  the  features  of  her  heav'nly 
face. 

Her  limbs  were  form'd  with  such  harmo- 
nious grace; 

So  faultless  was  the  frame,  as  if  the  who^e 

Had  been  an  emanation  of  the  soul,  m 

Which  her  own  inward  symmetry  reveal'd; 

And  like  a  picture  shone,  in  glass  anneal'd; 

Or  like  the  sun  eclips'd,  with  shaded  light; 

Too  piercing,  else,  to  be  sustained  by  sight. 

Each  thought  was  yisible  that  roll'd  within; 
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As  thro'  a  crystal  case  the  fignr'd  hours 
are  seen. 

And  Heay'n  did  this  transparent  Teil  pro- 
vide, 

Because    she  had   no  guilty  thought   to 
hide. 

All  white,  a  virgin  saint,  she  sought  the 
skies; 

For  marriage,  tho'  it  sullies  not,  it  dyes,  ao 

High  tho'  her  wit,  yet  humble  was  her  ^ 
mind; 

As  if  she  could  not,  or  she  would  not  find 

How  much  her  worth  transcended  all  her 
kind. 

Yet  she  had  leam'd  so  much  of  heav'n  be- 
low. 


That,  when  arriVd,  she  scarce  had  monti 

know; 
But  only  to  refresh  the  former  hint, 
And  read  her  Maker  in  a  fairer  print: 
So  pious,  as  she  had  no  time  to  spare 
For  human  thoughts,  but  was  oonfiii'd  w 

prayV. 

Yet  in  such  chanties  she  pass'd  the  daj,  jt 
T  was  wondrous  how  she  found  an  hooi  % 

pray. 
A  soul  so  calm,  it  knew  not  ebbs  or  fiowi; 
Which  passion  could  but  enrl,  not  diieo» 

pose. 
A  female  softness,  with  a  manly  misd; 
A  daughter  duteous,  and  a  sister  kind; 
In  siclmess  patient,  and  in  death  resignU 


FABLES,   ANCIENT  AND   MODERN 

[In  March,  1700  (Malone,  I,  1,  827,  on  the  authority  of  an  adTorCisement  in  the  Flying  PJ 
ToDBon  published  a  folio  volume  with  title-page  reading  as  follows : 

FABLES  I 

Ancient  and  Modem  ; 
Translated  into  VERSE, 

FROM 

Homer,  Ovid, 
Boccace,  &  Chaucer: 

WITH 

ORIGINAL  POEMS. 


By  M'  DRYDEN, 

Nunc  ulirh  ad  Cineres  ipsius  &*  ossa  parentis 
{Haud  eqtUdem  sine  nunte^  reor^  sine  numine  divum\ 
Adsumus.  Virg.  Rxi.  lib.  5. 


LONDON: 

Printed  for  Jcuob  Tonson,  within  Gray*s  Inn  Gate  next 

(Pra/s  Inn  Lane.    MDCC. 

This  Tolume,  the  '*  last  f  rait  off  an  old  tree,''  oontained,  besides  the  material  printed  1 
epitaph  on  The,  Monument  of  a  Fair  Maiden  Lady  (p.  785,  above)  and  a  reprint  of  ^ 
Feast,    The  earliest  of  the  new  poems  contained  in  it  were  probably  written  late  in  10971 


In  Dryden's  correspondence  there  are  seyeral  ohanning  references  to  this  last  fi^ifstl 
his  pen.    On  February  2, 1699,  he  writes  to  his  kinswoman  Mrs.  Steward : 

**  In  the  mean  time,  betwixt  my  intervalls  of  physique  and  other  remedies  wbieh  la 
for  my  gravell,  I  am  still  drndgeing  on :  always  a  poet,  and  never  a  good  one.     I  ps»M 


I 
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>>^i>*>^d  kh  Orid,  and  aometimes  with  our  old  Wngliih  poet,  Ghanoer ;  traDBlateing  took  stories 

M  plMK  ^  iQy  fanoy ;  and  intend  besides  them  to  add  somewhat  of  my  own :  so  that  it  is  not 

P^^^fOtit  ere  the  summer  be  pass*d,  I  may  oome  down  to  yon  with  a  volnme  in  my  hand, 

s  i  dof  M  i|L  of  the  water,  with  a  duok  in  his  month."    (Malone,  I,  2 ;  74,  75.) 

h  aaocha  t  fletter,  written  March  4  of  the  same  year,  he  tells  the  same  correspondent : 

**I  amSillrtJ  dmdging  at  a  book  of  MisoeUanyes,  which  I  hope  will  be  well  enough ;  if  other- 

K,  thiMND  f^  and  seven  may  be  pardon'd."    (Ibid.  I,  2 ;  82,  83.) 

OnJolyU^^j^  1600,  he  writes  to  Samnel  Pepys,  the  diarist: 


conuttod  t.^il^iiie  the  character  of  Chaucer's  good  pabsok.    Any  desire  of  yours  is  a'command 


[  linmi^^sEB,  last  year,  when  I  had  the  honour  of  dineing  with  you,  you  were  pleas'd  to 


jQ^'jnd  •^Accordingly  I  haye  put  it  into  my  English,  with  such  additions  and  alterations  as 

.L    L.  c.iA      Haying  translated  as  many  Fables  from  Ovid,  and  as  many  Noyills  feom  Boccace 

>m  Chaucer,  as  will  make  an  indifferent  large  volume  in  folio,  I  intend  them  for  the 

haelmass  term  next    In  the  mean  time  my  pabsok  desires  the  favour  of  being 

,,  and  pronuses,  if  you  find  any  fault  in  his  character,  he  will  reform  it.    Whenever 

he  shall  wait  on  you,  and  for  the  safer  conveyance,  I  will  carry  him  in  my  pocket; 


td  Tides  &■ 
f»in  Mif 

boun 


My  Padroru  most  obedient  Servant, 

JoHK  Dbybbn."    (Ibid.  I,  2,  84-86.) 

f  vember  7  the  poet  again  writes  to  Mrs.  Steward : 

[on  desire  to  hear  any  thing  more  of  my  affairs,  the  Earl  of  Dorsett  and  your  Cousin 
ke  [Charles  Montague,  later  Earl  of  Halifax]  have  both  seen  the  two  poems,  to  the 
Jof  Ormond,  and  my  worthy  Cousin  Driden ;  and  are  of  opinion  that  I  never  writt  better. 
Jt^^  friends  are  dirideid  in  their  ludgments,  which  to  pref err ;  but  the  greater  part  are  for 
°<*^  4  my  dear  Itimwimi  •  which  I  have  corrected  with  so  much  care,  that  they  will  now  be 
'^^Tiaf  his  sight,  and  do  neither  of  us  any  didionour  after  our  death."    (Ibid.  I,  2 ;  03,  04.) 
Jaroh  12, 1700,  Dxyden  writes  once  more  to  the  same  person,  announcing  the  publication 
Vook: 

'j)AM, 

.  ^is  a  week  since  I  reoeiv'd  the  favour  of  a  letter,  which  I  have  not  yet  acknowledged  to  you. 
•^  j^t  time  my  new  Poems  were  publish'd,  which  are  not  oome  till  this  day  into  my  hands. 
'''7 are  a  debt  to  you,  I  must  confess;  and  I  am  glad,  because  they  are  so  unworthy  to  be 
T^a  present.  Your  suiters,  I  hope,  will  be  so  kind  to  have  them  convey 'd  to  you ;  diat  my 
f'^tngs  may  have  the  honour  of  waiting  on  you,  which  is  deny'd  to  me.  The  Town  encouraees 
''^.with  more  applause  than  any  thing  of  mine  deserves :  and  particularly  my  Cousin  Dxiden 
lifted  one  from  me  so  very  indulgendy,  that  it  makes  me  more  and  more  in  love  with  him.*' 
1^1,2;  127,128.) 

Aally,  on  April  11,  1700,  only  twenty  days  before  his  death,  Dryden  sends  to  Mrs.  Steward 
''^ror  beginning: 

^kxDAM, 

/hs  ladies  of  the  town  have  infected  you  at  a  distance :  they  are  all  of  your  opinion,  and  like 
l^'ist  book  of  Poems  better  than  any  thmg  they  have  formerly  seen  of  mine.  I  always  thought 
^/erses  to  my  Cousin  Driden  were  the  best  of  the  whole;  and  to  my  comfort,  the  Town 
^^  them  so ;  and  he,  which  pleases  me  most,  ii  of  the  same  judgment,  as  appears  by  a  noble 
r^nt  he  has  sent  me,  which  surprised  me,  because  I  did  not  in  the  least  expect  it."  (Ibid.  I, 
•••^130.)]  1  F  »  *-  I  , 


^ 


IS 


TO 
GRACE  THE 


ORMOND 


DUKE  OF 


>BD, 


>^  estates  are  held  in  England  by  paying  a 
.  •  b  the  change  of  every  lord.  I  have  en- 
^  the  patronage  of  your  family,  from  the 
T*  3f  your  exceUent  grandfather  to  this  pre- 
^^ '  ifty.    I  have  dedicated  the  Livet  of  Plu- 


tarch  to  the  first  duke;  and  have  celebrated 
the  memory  of  your  heroic  father.  Tlio*  I  am 
very  short  of  the  age  of  Nestor,  yet  I  have 
liv'd  to  a  third  generation  of  your  house ;  and 
by  your  Grace's  favor  am  admitted  still  to  hold 
from  you  by  the  same  tenure. 

I  am  not  vain  enough  to  boast  that  I  have 
deserv'd  the  value  of  so  illustrious  a  line ;  but 
my  fortune  is  the  greater,  that  for  three  de- 
scents they  have  been  pleas'd  to  distinguish  my 
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poems  from  those  of  other  men ;  and  haTO  ao- 
oordingly  made  me  their  peonliar  oare.  ICay 
it  be  permitted  me  to  say,  that  as  your  grand- 
father and  father  were  cherish'd  aad  adorned 
with  honors  by  two  snocessiYe  monarohs,  so 
I  hare  been  esteem'd  and  patronized  by  the 
grandf ather,  the  father,  and  Uie  son,  descended 
£rom  one  of  the  most  ancient,  most  oonspionons, 
and  most  deserving  families  in  Europe. 

'Tis  tme  that  by  delaying  the  payment  of 
my  last  fine,  when  it  was  due  by  yoor  Gkace^s 
accession  to  the  titles  and  patrimonies  of  your 
house,  I  may  seem,  in  rigor  of  law,  to  have 
made  a  forfeiture  of  my  claim ;  yet  my  heart 
has  always  been  devoted  to  your  service ;  and 
since  yon  have  been  graciously  pleased,  by  your 
permission  of  this  address,  to  accept  the  tender 
of  my  duty,  't  is  not  yet  too  late  to  lay  these 
poems  at  your  feet. 

The  world  is  sensible  that  you  worthily  suc- 
ceed, not  only  to  the  honors  of  your  ancestors, 
but  also  to  their  virtues.  The  long  chain  of 
magnanimity,  courage,  easiness  of  access,  and 
desire  of  doing  good,  even  to  the  prejudice  of 
your  fortune,  is  so  far  from  being  broken  in 
your  Grace,  that  the  precious  metal  yet  runs 
pure  to  the  newest  link  of  it ;  which  I  will  not 
call  the  last,  because  I  hope  and  pray  it  inay 
descend  to  late  posterity ;  and  your  flourishing 
youth,  and  that  of  your  excellent  duchess,  are 
happy  omens  of  my  wish. 

*Tbi  observed  by  Livy  and  by  others  that 
some  of  the  noblest  Roman  famiUes  retained  a 
resemblance  of  their  ancestry,  not  only  in  their 
shapes  and  features,  but  also  in  their  manners, 
their  qualities,  and  the  distinguishing  char- 
acters of  their  minds.  Some  lines  were  noted 
for  a  stem,  rigpid  virtue,  salvage,  haughty,  par- 
simonious, and  unpopular:  others  were  more 
sweet  and  affable,  maide  of  a  more  pliant  paste, 
humble,  courteous,  and  obliging ;  studious  of 
doing  charitable  offices,  and  diffusive  of  the 
goods  which  they  enjoyed.  The  last  of  these 
is  the  proper  and  indelible  character  of  your 
Grace's  family.  God  Almighty  has  endued  you 
with  a  softness,  a  beneficence,  an  attractive  be- 
havior winning  on  the  hearts  of  others ;  and  so 
sensible  of  their  misery,  that  the  wounds  of 
fortune  seem  not  inflicted  on  them,  but  on  your- 
self. You  are  so  ready  to  redress,  that  you  al- 
most prevent  their  wishes,  and  always  exceed 
their  expectations ;  as  if  what  was  yours  was 
not  your  own,  and  not  given  you  to  possess, 
but  to  bestow  on  wanting  merit.  But  this  is  a 
topic  which  I  must  cast  in  shades,  lest  I  offend 
your  modesty,  which  is  so  far  from  being  os- 
tentations of  the  good  you  do  that  it  blushes 
even  to  have  it  Imown  ;  and  therefore  I  must 
leave  you  to  the  satisfaction  and  testimony  of 
your  own  conscience,  which,  tho'  it  be  a  silent 
panegyric,  is  yet  the  best. 


You  are  so  easy  of  access,  that  \^ 
not  more,  whose  doors  were  op^^^'^^^*' 
side  to  save  the  people  even  the  oif__ ' 
ity  of  asking  entrance ;  where  all 
admitted ;  where  nothing  tiiiat  "w 
was  denied ;  where  misfortune  -wu^ 
recommendation,  and  where,  I  emie  dav, 
bear  saying,  that  want  itself  wajtanbootl 
mediator,  and  was  next  to  merit.  ^ 

The  history  of  Peru  assures  us  ty  or  flgfH 
eas,  above  all  their  titles,  esteen'JiQt 
highest,  which  call'd  them  Lovers 
a  name  more  glorious  than  the  PW^  _y . 
Augustus  of  the  Roman  emperors  ;L  ^^. 
epithets  of  flattery,  deserved  by  f  c  - 
and  not  running  in  a  blood,  like  thj 
gentleness  and  mherent  goodneoa  of  t 
family. 

Gk>ld,  as  it  is  the  purest,  so  it  is  t 
and  most  ductile  of  all  metals.     Ironj 
the  hardest,  gathers  rust,  corrodes  ita^ 
therefore  subject  to  corruption;  it  w! 
intended  for  coins  and  medals,  or  to  V1 
faces  and  inscriptions  of  the  great.     In< 
fit  for  armor,  to  bear  off  insults,  and 
the  wearer  in  the  day  of  battle ;  but 
ger  onoe  repelled,  't  is  laid  aside  by  th< 
as  a  g^arment  too  rough  for  civil  conve: 
a  necessary  guard  in  war,  bat  too  ha 
cumbersome  in  peace,  and  which  keeps 
embraces  of  a  more  human  life. 

For  this  reason,  my  Lord,  tho^  yoii 
courage  in  a  heroical  degree,  yet  1 1 
to  you  but  as  your  second  attribute 
beneficence,  and  compassion  claim  prece* 
as  they  are  first  in  the  divine  nature.  2 
trepid  courage,  which  is  inherent  in  your  C 
is  at  best  but  a  holiday  kind  of  virtue, 
seldom  exercised,  and  never  but  in  cases  < 
cessity  ;  affability,  mildness,  tenderness, ; 
word  which  I  would  fain  bring  back  to  it 
ginal  signification  of  virtue,  I  mean  goo 
ture,  are  of  daily  use :  they  are  the  bret 
mankind,  and  staff  of  life  :  neither  sighs 
tears,  nor  groans,  nor  curses  of  the  vanqui 
follow  acts  of  compassion  and  of  charity , 
a  sincere  pleasure  and  serenity  of  mind  in 
who  performs  an  action  of  mercy,  which  ca 
suffer  the  misfortunes  of  another  withouj 
dress,  lest  they  should  bring  a  kind  of 
gion  along  with  them,  and  pollute  the 
ness  which  he  enjoys. 

Yet  since  the  perverse  tempers  of 
since  oppression  on  one  side,  and  ambii 
the  other,  are  sometimes  the  unavoidabli 
sions  of  war ;  that  courage,  thi^  magns 
and  resolution,  which  is  bom  with  you, 
be  too  much  commended.  And  here  it  [ 
me  that  I  am  scanted  in  the  pleasure  of 
ing  on  many  of  your  aetions ;  but  sMofMi 
is  an  expression  which  Tnlly  often  uses, 
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aBMvi^  do  what  he  dares  not,  and  fean  the 
ii^toa«of  the  Romans. 

■ihU,  be  sometimes  been  f oio^d  to  amplify  on 
i  dcf^  OS  bat  here,  where  the  subject  is  so  fmit- 


the  hazrest  overoomes  the  reaper,  I 
am  still  ten' d  by  my  chain,  and  can  only  see 
^^z'Meeof  orbidden  me  to  reach ;  since  it  is  not 
July  14)d  me  to  commend  yon  according  to  the 
'adbok  ^  ™7  wishes,  and  much  less  is  it  in  my 
sxxKsi^  make  my  commendations  equal  to 

Bffleikd  t'***' 

».  gQ^  ;i  this  fmgality  of  yonr  pnuses,  there 

fsrht  fit^  things  which  I  cannot  omit,  without 

Tales  fr*^   from  your  character.    You  have 

in  Mi*'^  y^^^  ^^^  education,  as  enables  you 

n  to  y  ^®  ^^^  7^^  ^^^  y^*^  country,  or, 

jligg^  roperly  speaking,  both  your  countries ; 

Mn    o  you  were  bom,  I  may  almost  say,  in 

f  at  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  when  your 

ttther  was  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  have 

»een  bred  in  the  Court  of  England. 

I  Ne<his  address  had  been  in  Terse,  I  might 
If  X  called  you,  as  Claudian  calls  Mercury, 
itag^n  commune,  gemino  fcbcieru  commercia 
heafb.  The  better  to  satisfy  this  double  obli- 
othitoy  yon  have  early  cultivated  the  genius 
le  uhave  to  arms,  that  when  the  senrice  of 
tity  in  or  Ireland  shall  require  your  courage 
In  M'our  conduct,  you  may  exert  them  both  to 
lis  benefit  of  either  country.    You  began  in 

II  sabinet  what  yon  afterwards  practic'd  in 
5,Aamp ;  and  thus  both  Lucullus  and  Caasar 

^  >mit  a  crowd  of  shining  Romans)  formed 
'^iiselves  to  the  war  by  the  study  of  history, 
^  by  the  examples  of  the  greatest  captains, 
I^A  of  Greece  and  Italy,  before  their  time.    I 

16  those  two  commanders  in  particular,  be- 
^  le  they  were  better  read  in  ohro^iicle  than 
?|^  of  the  Roman  leaders ;  and  that  Lucullus 
^^lartioular,  having  only  the  theory  of  war 
Tun  books,  was  thought  fit,  without  practice, 
Btt^  sent  into  the  field  against  the  most  f  or- 
tvAble  enemy  of  Rome.  TuUy  indeed  was 
( T^d  the  Leam'd  Consul  in  derision ;  but  then 
.  ivas  not  bom  a  soldier :  his  head  was  tomM 
^^er  way;  when  he  read  the  tactics,  he 

,1  thinking  on  the  bar,  which  was  his  field  of 

tie.  The  knowledge  of  warfare  is  thrown 
,^y  on  a  general  who  dares  not  make  use  of 

tt  he  knows.  I  commend  it  only  in  a  man 
wurage  and  of  reeolution:  in  him  it  will 
H  his  martial  spirit,  and  teach  him  the 

pjko  the  best  victories,  which  are  those  that 
.east  bloody,  and  which,  tho*  achieved  by 
^  r  hand,  are  managed  by  the  head.  Science 
_  Aguishes  a  man  of  honor  from  one  of  those 
^  etic  brutes  whom  undeservedly  we  call 
<j  we.  Curst  be  the  poet  who  first  honor'd 
^  1  that  name  a  mere  Ajax,  a  man-killing 
^  t   The  Ulysses  of  Orid  upbraids  his  igno- 

6e,  that  he  understoi^d  not  the  shield  for 


which  he  pleaded:  there  was  engraven  on  it 
plans  of  cities,  and  maps  of  countries,  which 
Ajax  could  not  comprehend,  but  look'd  on 
them  as  stupidly  as  his  fellow  beast,  the  lion. 
But  on  the  other  side,  your  Gbace  has  given 
yourself  the  education  of  his  rival ;  yon  have 
studied  every  spot  of  ground  in  Flanders,  which 
for  these  ten  years  past  has  been  the  scene  of 
battles  and  of  sieges.  No  wonder  if  you  per- 
formed your  part  with  such  applause  on  a 
theater  which  you  understood  so  well. 

If  I  design'd  this  for  a  poetical  encomium, 
it  were  easy  to  enlarge  on  so  copious  a  subject ; 
but  confining  myself  to  the  severity  of  truth, 
and  to  what  is  becoming  me  to  say,  I  must  not 
only  pass  over  many  instances  of  your  military 
skill,  but  also  those  of  your  assiduous  diligence 
in  the  war ;  and  of  your  personal  bravery,  at- 
tended with  an  ardent  thurst  of  honor;  a  long 
train  of  generosity ;  profnseness  of  doing  good ; 
a  soul  unsatisfied  with  all  it  has  done ;  and  an 
unextinguish'd  desire  of  doing  more.  But  aU 
this  is  matter  for  your  own  historians ;  I  am, 
as  Virgil  says,  Spaliis  exdiuus  iniquis. 

Yet  not  to  be  wholly  silent  of  all  your  char- 
ities, I  must  stay  a  little  on  one  action,  which 
preferred  the  relief  of  others  to  the  consid- 
eration of  yourself.  When,  in  the  battle  of 
Landen,  your  heat  of  courage  (a  fault  only 
pardonable  to  your  youth)  had  trsmsported  you 
so  far  before  your  friends  that  they  were  un- 
able to  follow,  much  less  to  succor  you ;  when 
you  were  not  only  dangerously,  but,  in  all  ap- 

Eauce,  mortally  wounded;  when  in  that 
lerate  condition  you  were  made  prisoner, 
carried  to  Namur,  at  that  time  in  posses- 
sion of  the  French ;  then  it  was,  my  Loid,  that 
you  took  a  considerable  part  of  what  was  re- 
mitted to  you  of  your  own  revenues,  and,  as  a 
memorable  instance  of  your  heroic  charity,  put 
it  into  the  hands  of  Count  Gaiscard,  who  was 
governor  of  the  place,  to  be  distributed  among 
your  fellow  prisoners.  The  French  commander, 
charm'd  with  the  greatness  of  your  soul,  ac- 
cordingly consigned  it  to  the  use  for  which  it 
was  intended  by  the  donor;  by  which  means 
the  lives  of  so  many  miserable  men  were  sav'd, 
and  a  comfortable  provision  made  for  their 
subsistence,  who  had  otherwise  perished,  had 
not  you  been  the  companion  of  their  misfor- 
tune ;  or  rather  sent  by  Providence,  like  an- 
other Joseph,  to  keep  out  famine  from  invad- 
ing those  whom  in  humility  you  call'd  your 
brethren.  How  happy  was  it  for  those  poor 
creatures,  that  your  Grace  was  made  their  fel- 
low sufferer !  And  how  glorious  for  you,  that 
you  chose  to  want,  rather  than  not  relieve  the 
wants  of  others  I  The  heathen  poet,  in  oom- 
mending  the  charity  of  Dido  to  the  Trojans, 
spoke  l&e  a  Christian : 

Jfan  ignara  mali,  miterU  tuoewnre  diteo. 
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All  men,  eTon  those  of  a  diffetent  interest  and 
oontrary  piinoipleB,  must  pnase  this  action,  as 
the  most  eminent  for  piety,  not  only  in  this 
degenerate  age,  but  almost  in  any  of  the  for- 
mer; when  men  were  made  de  nuUore  luto, 
when  examples  of  charity  were  frequent,  and 
when  there  were  in  being  : 

Teueri  jnUeherrima  prolet, 
Magnanimi  heroet  noH  mdioribu*  aimis. 

No  enry  can  detract  from  this :  it  will  shine 
in  history ;  and,  like  swans,  grow  whiter  the 
longer  it  endures ;  and  the  name  of  Qbmond 
,  will  be  more  celebrated  in  his  captiyity  than 
in  his  g^reatest  triumphs. 

But  all  actions  of  your  Ghraoe  are  of  a  piece,  as 
waters  keep  the  tenor  of  their  fountains ;  your 
compassion  is  general,  and  has  the  same  effect 
as  well  on  enemies  as  friends.  *T  is  so  much 
in  your  nature  to  do  good,  that  your  life  is  but 
one  continued  act  of  placing  benefits  on  many, 
as  the  sun  is  always  carrying  his  light  to  some 
part  or  other  of  the  world.  And  were  it  not 
that  your  reason  guides  you  where  to  g^ye,  I 
might  almost  say  that  you  could  not  help  be- 
stowing more  thim  is  consisting  with  the  fortune 
of  a  private  man,  or  with  the  will  of  any  but  an 
Alexander. 

What  wonder  is  it  then,  that,  being  bom  for 
a  blessing  to  mankind,  your  supposed  death  in 
that  engagfement  was  so  generally  lamented 
thro*  the  nation  ?  The  concernment  for  it  was 
as  unirersal  as  the  loss ,-  and  tho'  the  gratitude 
might  be  counterfeit  in  some,  yet  the  tears  of 
all  were  real :  where  eyery  man  deplored  his 
priyate  part  in  that  calamity,  and  eyen  those 
who  had  not  tasted  of  your  favors,  yet  built 
so  much  on  the  fame  of  your  beneficence, 
that  they  bemoaned  the  loss  of  their  expecta- 
tions. 

This  brought  the  untimely  death  of  your 
great  father  into  fresh  remembrance  ;  as  if  the 
same  decree  had  pass'd  on  two  short  successive 
generations  of  the  virtuous ;  and  I  repeated  to 
myself  the  same  verses  which  I  had  formerly 
applied  to  him : 

OstendutU  terri*  hunc  ionium  faia^  n9C  ultra 
Eue  HnutU. 

But  to  the  joy  not  only  of  all  good  men,  but 
of  mankind  in  general,  the  unhappy  omen  took 
not  place.  Tou  are  still  living  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  and  applause  of  all  the  good  you 
have  performed,  the  prayers  of  multitudes 
whom  you  have  obliged,  for  your  long  pros- 
perity, and  that  your  power  of  doing  generous 
and  charitable  actions  may  be  as  extended  as 
your  will;  which  is  by  none  more  zealously 
desir'd  than  by 

Your  Grace's  most  humble, 
most  obliged,  and  most 

obedient  Servant, 

JoHK  Drtdek. 


PREFACE 

'T  IS  with  a  poet,  ss  with  a  man  who  designs 
to  build,  and  is  very  exact,  as  he  supposes,  in 
casting  up  the  cost  beforehand;  but,  gener- 
ally spea&ing,  he  is  mistaken  in  his  account, 
and  reckons  ^ort  of  the  expense  he  first  in- 
tended. He  alters  his  mind  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeds, and  will  have  this  or  that  conTeaaenee 
more,  of  which  he  had  not  thought  when  he 
began.  So  has  it  happened  to  me;  I  have 
buUt  a  house,  where  I  intended  but  a  lodge ; 
yet  with  better  success  than  a  certain  nobleman, 
who,  beginning  with  a  dog  kennel,  never  liv*d 
to  finish  the  palace  he  had  contriv'd. 

From  translating  the  first  of  Homer's  lUodM 
(which  I  intended  as  an  essay  to  the  whole 
work)  I  proceeded  to  the  translation  of  the 
twelfth  book  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoseii  because 
it  contains,  among  other  things,  the  causes,  the 
beginning,  and  ending,  of  the  Trojan  war. 
Here  I  ought  in  reason  to  have  stopped ;  but 
the  speeches  of  A  jax  and  Ulysses  lying  next  in 
my  way,  I  could  not  balk  'em.  When  I  had 
compass'd  them,  I  was  so  taken  with  the  for- 
mer part  of  the  fifteenth  book,  (which  is  the 
masterpiece  of  the  whole  Metamorphotes^)  that 
I  enjoin'd  myself  the  pleasing  task  of  rendering 
it  into  English.  And  now  I  found,  by  the  num- 
ber of  my  verses,  that  they  began  to  swell  into 
a  little  volume ;  which  gave  me  an  occasion  of 
looking  backward  on  some  beauties  of  my  au- 
thor, in  his  former  books.  There  ocenrr'd  to 
me  the  Hvaaing  of  the  Boar^  Cinyras  and  Myr- 
rha,  the  good-natur'd  story  of  BaucU  and 
Philemon,  with  the  rest,  which  I  hope  I  have 
translated  closely  enough,  and  given  them  the  * 
same  turn  of  verse  which  they  had  in  the  ori- 
ginal ;'  and  this,  I  may  say  without  vamty,  is 
not  the  talent  of  every  poet.  He  who  has 
arriv'd  the  nearest  to  it,  is  the  ingenious  and 
learned  Sandys,  the  best  versifier  of  the  former 
age ;  if  I  may  properly  call  it  by  that  name, 
which  was  the  former  part  of  tUs  concluding 
century.  For  Spenser  and  Fairfax  both  fiour- 
ish*d  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth;  great 
masters  in  our  language,  and  who  saw  much 
farther  into  the  beauties  of  our  numbers  than 
those  who  inmiediately  foUow'd  them.  Milton 
was  the  poetical  son  of  Spenser,  and  Mr.  Waller 
of  Fairfax,  for  we  have  our  lineal  descents  and 
clans  as  well  as  other  families.  Spenser  more 
than  once  insinuates  that  the  soul  of  Chaucer 
was  transfus'd  into  his  body,  and  that  he  was 
begotten  by  him  two  hundred  years  after  his 
decease.  Milton  has  acknowledged  to  me  that 
Spenser  was  his  original,  and  many  besidea  my- 
self have  heard  our  famous  Waller  own  that  he 
deriv'd  the  harmony  of  his  numbers  frcMn  the 
Godfrey  of  BvUoign,  which  was  tnm'd  into 
English  by  Mr.  Fairfax.    But  to  return.     Hav- 
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ing  done  with  Orid  for  this  time,  it  oame  into 
my  mind  that  onr  old  Knglish  poet,  Chauoer,. 
in  many  things  lesemUed  him,  and  that  with 
no  disadrantage  on  the  side  of  the  modem 
author,  as  I  shall  endeavor  to  prove  when  I 
oompare  them ;  and  as  I  am,  and  always  have 
been,  stadions  to  promote  the  honor  of  my 
native  ooontry,  so  I  soon  resolv'd  to  pat  their 
merits  to  the  trial,  by  taming  some  of  the  Can-, 
terbwif  Tales  into  our  langoaee,  as  it  is  now  re- 
fin*  d;  for  by  this  means,  bou  the  poets  being 
■et  in  the  same  light,  and  dressed  in  the  same 
English  habit,  story  to  be  compared  with  story, 
n  oertain  judgment  may  be  made  betwixt  them 
by  the  reader,  without  obtruding  my  opinion 
on  him.  Or,  if  I  seem  partial  to  my  oountry- 
man  and  predecessor  in  the  laurel,  uie  friends 
of  antiquity  are  not  few ;  and  besides  many  of 
the  learned,  Ovid  has  almost  all  the  beaux,  and 
the  whole  fair  sex,  his  declared  patrons.  Per- 
haps I  have  assumed  somewhat  more  to  myself 
than  they  allow  me,  because  I  have  adventured 
to  sum  up  the  evidence ;  but  the  readers  are 
the  jury,  and  their  privilege  remains  entire,  to 
decide  according  to  the  merits  of  the  cause,  or, 
if  they  please,  to  bring  it  to  another  hearing 
before  some  other  court.  In  the  mean  time,  to 
follow  the  thrid  of  my  discourse,  (as  thoughts, 
according  to  Mr.  Hobbes,  have  always  some  con- 
nection,) so  from  Chaucer  I  was  led  to  think  on 
Boccaoe,  who  was  not  only  his  contemporary, 
but  also  pursued  the  same  studies ;  wrote  novels  . 
in  prose,  and  many  works  in  verse ;  particularly, 
is  said  to  have  invented  the  octave  rhyme,  or 
stan2a  of  eight  lines,  which  ever  since  has  been 
maintained  by  the  practice  of  all  Italian  writers, 
who  are,  or  at  least  assume  the  title  of,  heroic 
poets.  He  and  Chaucer,  among  other  things, 
had  this  in  common,  that  they  refin'd  their 
mother  tongues ;  but  with  this  difference,  that 
Dante  had  begun  to  file  their  language,  at  least 
in  verse,  before  the  time  of  Boccaoe,  who  like- 
wise receiv'd  no  little  help  from  his  master 
Petrarch.  But  the  reformation  of  their  prose 
was  wholly  owing  to  Boccaoe  himself,  who  is 
yet  the  standard  of  purity  in  the  Italian  tongue ; 
tho'  many  of  his  phrases  are  become  obsolete,- 
as  in  process  of  time  it  must  needs  happen. 
Chaucer  (as  you  have  formerly  been  told  by 
our  learned  Mr.  Rymer)  first  adorned  and  am- 
plified our  barren  tongue  from  the  Proven^l, 
which  was  then  the  most  polish'd  of  all  the 
modem  languages ;  but  this  subject  has  been 
copiously  treated  by  that  great  critic,  who 
deserves  no  little  commendation  from  us  his 
countrymen.  For  these  reasons  of  time,  and  re- 
semblance of  genius  in  Chaucer  and  Boccace,  I 
resolv'd  to  join  them  in  my  present  work ;  to 
which  I  have  added  some  original  papers  of  my 
own ;  which,  whether  they  are  equal  or  inferior 
to  my  other  poems,  an  author  is  the  most 


improper  judge,  and  therefore  I  leave  them 
wholly  to  uie  mercy  c^  the  reader.  I  will  hope 
the  best,  that  they  will  not  be  condemn'd ;  but 
if  they  ^ould,  I  have  the  excuse  of  an  old  gen- 
tleman, who  mounting  on  horseback  before 
some  ladies,  when  I  was  present,  got  up  some- 
what heavily,  but  desir'd  of  the  fair  spectators 
that  they  would  count  fourscore  and  eight  be- 
fore they  judg'd  him.  By  the  mercy  <2  G^d, 
I  am  already  come  within  twenty  years  of  his 
number,  a  cripple  in  my  limbs ;  but  what  de- 
cays are  in  my  mind,  uie  reader  must  deter- 
mine.  I  think  myself  as  vigorous  as  ever  in 
the  faculties  of  my  soul,  excepting  only  my 
memory,  which  is  not  impaired  to  any  great  de- 
gree ;  and  if  I  lose  not  more  of  it,  1  have  no 
great  reason  to  complain.  What  judgment  I 
had,  increases  rather  than  diminishes;  and 
thoughts,  such  as  they  are,  come  crowding  in 
so  fast  upon  me,  that  my  only  difficulty  is  to 
choose  or  to  reject ;  to  run  them  into  verse,  or 
to  g^ve  them  the  other  harmony  of  prose.  I 
have  so  long  studied  and  practiced  both,  that 
they  are  grown  into  a  habit,  and  beoome  famil- 
iar to  me.  In  short,  tho*  I  may  lawfully  plead 
some  part  of  the  old  gentleman's  excuse,  yet  I 
will  reserve  it  till  I  ihmk  I  have  greater  need, 
and  ask  no  g^rains  of  allowance  for  the  faults 
of  this  my  present  work,  but  those  which  are 
given  of  course  to  human  frailty.  I  will  not 
trouble  my  reader  with  the  shortness  of  time 
in  which  I  writ  it,  or  the  several  intervals  of 
sickness.  They  who  think  too  well  of  their 
own  performances  are  apt  to  boast  in  their 
prefaces  how  little  time  their  works  have 
cost  them,  and  what  other  business  of  more 
importance  interf er'd ;  but  the  reader  will  be 
as  apt  to  ask  the  question,  why  they  allow'd 
not  a  longer  time  to  make  their  works  more 
perfect,  and  why  they  had  so  despicable  an 
opinion  of  their  judges  as  to  thrust  their  indi- 
gested stuff  upon  them,  as  if  they  deserv'd  no 
better. 

With  this  account  of  my  present  undertak- 
ing, I  conclude  the  first  part  of  this  discourse ; 
in  the  second  part,  as  at  a  second  sitting,  tho'  I 
alter  not  the  draught,  I  must  touch  the  same 
features  over  again,  and  change  the  dead  color- 
ing of  the  whole.  In  general,  I  will  only  say 
that  I  have  written  nothing  which  savors  of 
immorality  or  prof aneness ;  at  least,  I  am  not 
conscious  to  myself  of  any  such  intention.  If 
there  happen  to  be  found  an  irreverent  expres- 
sion, or  a  thought  too  wanton,  they  are  crept 
into  my  verses  thro'  my  inadvertency ;  if  the 
searchers  find  any  in  the  cargo,  let  them  be 
stav'd  or  forfeited,  like  counterbanded  goods ; 
at  least,let  their  authors  be  answerable  for  them, 
as  being  but  imported  merohanoUBe,  and  not 
of  my  own  manufacture.  On  the  other  side, 
I  have  endeavor'd  to  choose  such  fables,  both 
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aaeieiit  and  modem,  as  contain  in  each  of  them 
■ome  instnictive  moral ;  which  I  could  proye  by 
induction,  but  the  way  ia  tedious,  and  tney  leap 
foremost  into  sight,  without  the  reader's  trou- 
ble of  looking'  after  them.  I  wish  I  could 
affirm,  with  a  safe  conscience,  that  I  had  taken 
the  same  care  in  all  my  former  writings ;  for  it 
must  be  own'd,  that  supposing  yerses  are  neyer 
so  beautiful  or  plearing,  yet  if  they  contain 
anything  which  shocks  religion,  or  good  man- 
ners, they  are  at  best  what  Horace  says  of  good 
numbers  without  good  sense.  Versus  inopes 
rerumj  nugcsque  canora.  Thus  far,  I  hope,  I 
am  right  in  court,  without  renouncing  to  my 
other  right  of  self-defense,  where  I  haye  been 
wrongfully  accused,  and  my  sense  wiredrawn 
into  blasphemy  or  bawdry,  as  it  has  often  been 
by  a  religious  lawyer,  in  a  late  pleading  against 
the  stage  ;  in  which  he  mixes  truth  with  false- 
hood, and  has  not  forgotten  the  old  rule  of 
calumniating  strongly,  that  something  may 
remain. 

I  resume  the  thrid  of  my  discourse  with  the 
first  of  my  translations,  which  was  the  First 
Iliad  of  Homer.  If  it  shall  please  Gk>d  to  giye 
me  longer  life,  and  moderate  health,  my  inten- 
tions are  to  translate  the  whole  Uias ;  proyided 
still  that  I  meet  with  those  encouragements 
£rom  the  public  which  may  enable  me  to  pro- 
eeed  in  my  undertaking  with  some  cheerful- 
ness. And  this  I  dare  assure  the  world  before- 
hand, that  I  haye  found  by  trial  Homer  a 
more  pleasing  task  than  Virgil,  (tho'  I  say  not 
the  translation  will  be  less  laborious.)  For 
the  Grecian  \&  more  according  to  my  genius 
than  the  Latin  poet.  In  the  works  of  the  two 
authors  we  may  read  their  manners  and  nat- 
ural inclinations,  which  are  wholly  different 
Virgil  was  of  a  quiet,  sedate  temper ;  Homer 
was  yiolent,  impetuous,  and  full  of  fire.  The 
chief  tiiJent  of  V  irg^  was  propriety  of  thoughts, 
and  ornament  of  words ;  Homer  was  rapid  in 
his  thoughts,  and  took  all  the  liberties,  both 
of  numbers  and  of  expressions,  which  his  lan- 
p^age,  and  the  age  in  which  he  liy'd,  allowed 
him.  Homer's  inyention  was  more  copious,  Vir- 
gil's more  confin'd  ;  so  that  if  Homer  had  not 
led  the  way,  it  was  not  in  Virgil  to  haye  begun 
heroic  poetry ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  eyident 
than  that  the  Roman  poem  is  but  the  second 
part  of  the  Bias  ;  a  continuation  of  the  same 
story,  and  the  persons  already  f orm'd ;  the 
manners  of  ^neas  are  those  of  Hector  super- 
added to  those  which  Homer  gaye  him.  The 
adyentures  of  Ulysses  in  the  Odysseis  are  imi- 
tated in  the  first  six  books  of  Virgil's  JEneis; 
and  tho'  the  accidents  are  not  the  same,  (which 
woald  haye  argued  him  of  a  seryile,  copying, 
and  total  barrenness  of  inyention,)  yet  the  seas 
were  the  same,  in  which  both  the  heroes  wan- 
der'd;  and  Dido  cannot  be  denied  to  be  the 


poetical  daughter  of  Calypso.    The  six  latter 
books  of  Vila's  poem  are  the  four  and  tweotr 
Iliads  contracted :   a  quarrel  oooanon'd  by  t 
lady,  a  single  combat,  battles  fought,  and  i 
town  besieg'd.    I  say  not  this  in  derogadon  to 
Virgil,  neither  do  I  contradict  anything  whiek 
I  haye  formerly  said  in  his  just  praise :  for 
his  episodes  are  almost  wholly  of  nis  own  ia- 
yention ;  and  the  form  which  he  has  giyen  to 
the  telling  makes  the  tale  his  own,  eyen  tho' 
the  origimd  story  had  been  the  same.     Bot 
this  proyes,  howeyer,  that  Homer  taught  Vixgil 
to  design ;   and  if  inyention  be  the  first  yiitne 
of  an  epic  poet,  then  the  Latin  poem  can  only 
be  allow'd  the  second  place.    Mr.  Hobbes,  is 
the  preface  to  his  own  bald  translation  of  the 
Uias  (studying  poetry  as  he  did  mathemstici, 
when  it  was  too  late)  —  Mr.  Hobbes,  I  say,  be- 
gins the  praise  of  Homer  where  he  should  hsT« 
ended  it.    He  tells  us  that  the  first  beauty  of 
an  epic  poem  consists  in  diction,  that  is,  is  tho 
choice  of  words,  and  harmony  of  numbers ;  mow 
the  words  are  the  coloring  of  the  work,  which 
in  the  order  of  nature  is  last  to  be  consider  d. 
The  design,  the  disposition,ihe  manners,  and  the 
thoughts,  are  all  before  it :  where  any  of  thoee 
are  wanting  or  imperfect,  so  much  wants  or  is 
imperfect  in  the  imitation  of  human  life ;  which 
is  in  the  yery  definition  of  a  poem.     Words, 
indeed,  like  glaring  colors,  are  the  first  besn- 
ties  that  arise  and  strike  the  sight :   but  if  the 
draught  be  false  or  lame,  the  figures  ill  dis- 
pos'd,  the  manners  obscure  or  inconsistent,  or 
the  thoughts  unnatural,  then  the  finest  colon 
are  but  daubing,  and  the  piece  is  a  beantifiil 
monster  at  the  best.    Neither  Virgil  nor  Homer 
were  deficient  in  any  of  the  former  beantiee; 
but  in  this  last,  which  is  expression,  the  Ro- 
man poet  is  at  least  equal  to  the  €(recian<a» 
I  haye  said  elsewhere ;  supplying  the  poverty 
of  his  language  by  his  musicsd  ear,  and  by  ha 
diligence.    But  to  return :  our  two  g^reat  poete, 
being  so  different  in  their  tempers,  one  choleric 
and  sangfuine,  the  other  phlegmatic  and  mel- 
ancholic ;  that  which  makes  them  excel  in  thur 
seyeral  ways  is  that  each  of  them  has  foUov'd 
his  own  natural  inclination,  as  well  in  forming 
the  design  as  in  the  execution  of  it.    The  yeiy 
heroes  Aww  their  authors :  Achilles  is  hot,  I'ffl- 
patient,  reyengeful,  Impiger^  iraatndus,  inexora- 
bUiSy  acer  Ac.;  .£neas  patient,  considerate,  care- 
ful of  his  people,  and  merciful  to  his  enemies; 
eyer  submissiye  to  the  will  of  Heayen  —  Q^ 
fata  trahurU  retrahuntque  sequamwr,    I  oonld 
please  myself  with  enlarging  on  this  subject,  bot 
am  f  oro'd  to  defer  it  to  a  fitter  time.   From  all 
I  haye  said  I  will  only  draw  this  inf  erenoe,  that 
the  action  of  Homer  being  more  full  of  v^ 
than  that  of  Virgil,  according  to  the  temper  of 
the  writer,  is  of  consequence  more  pleasing  to 
the  reader.    One  warms  you  by  degrees;  the 
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oUier  Mta  you  on  fin  all  at  onoe,  and  never  in- 
termits his  heat.  'Tis  the  same  difference 
whioh  Longinus  makes  betwixt  the  effects  of 
eloquenoe  in  Demosthenes  and  Tully.  One 
peisoades ;  the  other  commands.  Ton  never 
cool  while  you  read  Homer,  even  not  in  the 
aecond  book  (a  graceful  flattery  to  his  country- 
men); but  he  hastens  from  the  ships,  and 
ooncdudes  not  that  book  till  he  has  made  you 
an  amends  by  the  violent  playing  of  a  new  ma- 
chine. From  thence  he  hurries  on  his  action 
with  variety  of  events,  and  ends  it  in  less  com- 
pass than  two  months.  This  vehemence  of  his, 
I  confess,  is  more  suitable  to  my  temper ;  and 
therefore  I  have  translated  his  first  book  with 
greater  pleasure  than  any  part  of  Vin^ ;  but 
it  was  not  a  pleasure  without  pains.  The  con- 
tinual agitations  of  the  spirits  must  needs  be 
a  weak'ning  of  any  constitution,  especially  in 
age ;  and  many  pauses  are  requir'd  for  refresh- 
ment betwixt  Uie  heats ;  the  Iliad  of  itself  be- 
ing a  third  part  longer  than  all  Virgil's  works 
toeeiher. 

This  is  what  I  thought  needful  in  this  place 
to  say  of  Homer.  I  proceed  to  Ovid  and  Chau- 
cer, considering  the  former  only  in  relation  to 
the  latter.  With  Ovid  ended  the  golden  age 
of  the  Roman  tongpie ;  from  Chaucer  the  pu- 
rity of  the  English  tongue  began.  The  man- 
ners of  the  poets  were  not  lulike:  both  of 
them  were  well  bred,  well  natur'd,  amorous, 
and  libertine,  at  least  in  their  writings,  it  may 
be  also  in  their  lives.  Their  studies  were  the 
same,  philosophy  and  philology.  Both  of  them 
were  knowing  in  astronomy,  of  which  Ovid's 
books  of  the  Roman  feasts,  and  Chaucer's  trea- 
tise of  the  Astrolabe,  are  sufficient  witnesses. 
But  Chaucer  was  likewise  an  astrologer,  as 
were  Virgil,  Horace,  Persius,  and  Manilius. 
Both  writ  with  wonderful  facility  and  clear- 
ness :  neither  were  gieAt  inventors ;  for  Ovid 
only  ccypied  the  Gbecian  fables ;  and  most  of 
Chaucer's  stories  were  taken  from  his  Italian 
contemporaries,  or  their  predecessors.  Boc- 
cace  his  Decameron  was  first  publish'd;  and 
from  thence  our  Englishman  has  borrow'd 
many  of  his  Canier&try  Tales;  yet  that  of 
Palamon  and  Arcite  was  written  in  all  prob- 
ability by  some  Italian  wit  in  a  former  age, 
as  I  shall  prove  heres^Pter.  The  tale  of  Qriadld 
was  the  invention  of  Petrarch;  by  him  sent 
to  Boccace ;  from  whom  it  came  to  Chancer. 
Troilus  and  Cressida  was  also  written  by  a 
Lombard  author ;  but  much  amplified  by  our 
English  translator,  as  well  as  beautified ;  the 
genius  of  our  countrymen,  in  general,  being 
rather  to  improve  an  invention,  than  to  invent 
themselves ;  as  is  evident  not  only  in  our  po- 
etry, but  in  many  of  our  manufactures.  I  find 
I  have  anticipated  already,  and  taken  up  from 
Boccace  before  I  come  to  him;  but  there  is 


so  much  less  behind ;  and  I  am  of  the  temper 
of  most  kings,  who  love  to  be  in  debty  are  all  for 
present  money,  no  matter  how  they  pay  it  af- 
terwards :  besides,  the  nature  of  a  preface  is 
rambling ;  never  wholly  out  of  the  way,  nor  in 
it.  This  I  have  leam'd  from  the  practice  of 
honest  Montaigne,  and  return  at  my  pleasure 
to  Orid  and  Chaucer,  of  whom  I  have  Uttle 
more  to  say.  Both  of  them  built  on  the  inven- 
tions of  other  men;  yet  since  Chaucer  had 
something  of  his  own,  as  Tlie  Wife  of  Bath's 
Tale,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  which  I  have 
translated,  and  some  others,  I  may  justly  give 
our  countryman  the  precedence  in  that  part ; 
since  I  can  remember  nothing  of  Orid  which 
was  wholly  his.  Both  of  them  understood  the 
manners,  under  which  name  I  comprehend  the 
passions,  and,  in  a  larger  sense,  the  descriptions 
of  persons,  and  their  very  habits ;  for  an  ex- 
ample, I  see  Baucis  and  Philemon  as  perfectly 
before  me,  as  if  some  ancient  painter  had  drawn 
them ;  and  all  the  pilgrims  in  the  Canterbury 
Tales,  their  humors,  their  features,  and  the 
very  dress,  as  distinctly  as  if  I  had  supp'd  with 
them  at  the  Tabard  in  Southwark ;  yet  even 
.  there  too  the  figures  of  Chaucer  are  much  more 
lively,  and  set  in  a  better  light :  which  tho'  I 
have  not  time  to  prove,  yet  I  appeal  to  the 
reader,  and  am  sure  he  will  clear  me  from  par- 
tiality. The  thoughts  and  words  remain  to 
be  consider'd  in  Qie  comparison  of  the  two 
poets;  and  I  have  sav'd  myself  one  half  of 
that  labor,  by  owning  that  Ovid  liv'd  when  the 
Roman  tongue  was  in  its  meridian,  Chaucer  in 
the  dawning  of  our  language  ;  therefore  that 
part  of  the  comparison  stands  not  on  an  equal 
foot,  any  more  than  the  diction  of  Ennius  and 
Orid,  or  of  Chaucer  and  our  present  English. 
The  words  are  given  up  as  a  post  not  to  be  de- 
fended in  our  poet,  because  he  wanted  the 
modem  art  of  fortifying.  The  thoughts  remain 
to  be  consider'd,  and  they  are  to  be  measnr'd 
only  by  their  propriety ;  that  is,  as  they  fiow 
more  or  less  naturally  from  the  persons  de- 
scrib'd,  on  such  and  such  occasions.  The  vul- 
gar judges,  which  are  nine  parts  in  ten  of  all 
nations,  who  call  conceits  and  jingles  wit,  who 
see  Orid  full  of  them,  and  Chancer  altogether 
without  them,  will  think  me  little  less  than 
mad,  for  preferring  the  Englishman  to  the  Ro- 
man :  yet,  with  their  leave,  I  must  presume  to 
say  that  the  things  they  admire  are  only  glitter- 
ing trifles,  and  so  far  &om  being  witty,  that  in 
a  serious  poem  they  are  nauseous,  because  they 
are  unnatural.  Would  any  man  who  is  ready 
to  die  for  love  describe  his  pasrion  like  Nar- 
cissus ?  Would  he  think  of  inopem  me  copia 
fecit,  and  a  dozen  more  of  such  expressions, 
pour'd  on  the  neck  of  one  another,  and  signi- 
fying all  the  same  thing  ?  If  this  were  wit, 
was  this  a  time  to  be  witty,  when  the  poor 
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wretch  was  in  the  agony  of  death?  This  ia 
jnat  John  Littlewit  in  Bartholomew  Fair,  who 
had  a  oonoeit  (as  he  tells  yon)  left  him  in 
his  misery ;  a  miserahle  conceit  On  these  oc- 
casions the  poet  should  endeavor  to  raise  pity ; 
bnt  instead  of  this,  Ovid  is  tickling  you  to 
laugh.  Virgil  never  made  use  of  such  ma- 
chines, when  he  was  moving  you  to  commiser- 
ate the  death  of  Dido :  he  would  not  destroy 
what  he  was  building.  Chaucer  makes  Aroite 
violent  in  his  love,  and  unjust  in  the  pursuit  of 
it;  yet  when  he  came  to  die,  he  made  him 
think  more  reasonably :  he  repents  not  of  his 
love,  for  that  had  alter'd  his  character;  but 
acknowledges  the  injustice  of  his  proceedings, 
and  resigns  Emilia  to  Palamon.  What  would 
Ovid  have  done  on  this  occasion  ?  He  would 
certainly  have  made  Arcite  witty  on  his  death- 
bed. He  had  complain'd  he  was  farther  off 
from  possession  by  being  so  near,  and  a  thou- 
sand such  boyisms,  which  Chaucer  rejected  as 
below  the  dignity  of  the  subject.  They  who 
think  otherwise  would  by  the  same  reason  pre- 
fer Lucan  and  Ovid  to  Homer  and  Virgil,  and 
Martial  to  all  four  of  them.  As  for  the  turn 
of  words,  in  which  Ovid  particularly  excels  all 
poets,  they  are  sometimes  a  fault,  and  some- 
times a  b^uty,  as  they  are  us'd  properly  or  im- 
properly ;  but  in  strong  passions  always  to  be 
shunn'd,  because  passions  are  serious,  and  will 
admit  no  playing.  The  French  have  a  high 
value  for  them  ;  and  I  confess,  they  are  often 
what  they  call  delicate,  when  they  are  intro- 
duced with  judgment ;  but  Chaucer  writ  with 
more  simplicity,  and  followed  nature  more 
closely,  than  to  use  them.  I  have  thus  far,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  been  an  upright 
judge  betwixt  the  parties  in  competition,  not 
meddling  with  the  design  nor  the  disposition  of 
it ;  because  the  design  was  not  their  own,  and 
in  the  disposing  of  it  they  were  equal.  It  re- 
mains that  I  say  somewhat  of  Chaucer  in  par- 
ticular. 

In  the  first  place,  as  he  is  the  father  of  Eng- 
lish poetry,  so  I  hold  him  in  the  same  degree 
of  veneration  as  the  Chrecians  held  Homer  or 
the  Romans  Virgil.  He  is  a  perpetual  foun- 
tain of  good  sense,  leam*d  in  all  sciences,  and 
therefore  speaks  properly  on  all  subjects :  as 
he  knew  what  to  say,  so  he  knows  also  when 
to  leave  off,  a  continence  which  is  praotic'd  by 
few  writers,  and  scarcely  by  any  of  the  an- 
cients, excepting  Virgil  and  Horace.  One  of 
our  late  neat  poets  is  sunk  in  his  reputation, 
because  he  could  never  forgive  any  conceit 
which  came  in  his  way,  but  swept  like  a  drag- 
net, great  and  small.  There  was  plenty  enough, 
but  the  dishes  were  ill  sorted ;  whole  pyramids 
of  sweetmeats  for  boys  and  women,  bnt  little 
of  solid  meat  for  men.  All  this  proceeded  not 
from  any  want  of  knowledge,  but  of  judg- 


ment ;  neither  did  he  want  that  in  diseeniiff 
the  beauties  and  faults  of  other  poets;  bwt 
only  indulged  himself  in  the  luxniy  of  wrids;; 
and  perhaps  knew  it  was  a  fault,  bnt  hopM 
the  reader  would  not  find  it.  For  this  retim, 
tho'  he  must  always  be  thought  a  great  poet, 
he  is  no  longer  esteemed  a  good  writer;  and 
for  ten  impressions,  which  his  works  have  hid 
in  so  many  successive  years,  yet  at  present  a 
hundred  books  are  scarcely  purchasM  once  a 
twelvemonth :  for,  as  my  last  Lord  Rochfistn 
said,  tho'  somewhat  profanely,  '*  Not  being  of 
Gbd,  he  could  not  stand." 

Chaucer  follow'd  Nature  everywhere,  but 
was  never  so  bold  to  go  beyond  her ;  and  there 
is  a  great  difference  of  being  noela  and  niaiti 
poeta,  if  we  may  believe  Catullus,  as  mneb  as 
betwixt  a  modest  behavior  and  affectatiam.  | 
The  verse  of  Chaucer,  I  confess,  is  not  ba^ 
monious  to  us ;  but  't  is  like  the  eloquence  of 
one  whom  Tacitus  commends,  it  was  auribst 
ittius  temporU  accommodata :  they  who  liVd 
with  him,  and  some  time  after  him,  tbongbt 
it  musical;  and  it  continues  so  even  in  our 
judgment,  if  compar'd  with  the  numbers  of 
Lydgate  and  Gower,  his  contemporaries :  there 
is  the  rude  sweetness  of  a  Scotch  tnne  in  h, 
which  is  natural  and  pleasing,  tho'  not  per- 
fect. 'T  is  true,  I  cannot  go  so  far  as  he  vho 
published  the  last  edition  of  him ;  for  he  would 
make  us  believe  the  fault  is  in  our  ears,  and 
that  there  were  really  ten  syllables  in  a  Terse 
where  we  find  but  nine :  but  this  opinion  is  not 
worth  confuting ;  't  is  so  gross  and  obvioos  an 
error,  that  common  sense  (which  is  a  rale  in 
everything  bnt  matters  of  faith  and  revelation) 
must  convince  the  reader  that  equality  of 
numbers  in  every  verse  which  we  call  herow 
was  either  not  known,  or  not  always  practicM, 
in  Chancer^s  age.  It  were  an  easy  matter  to 
produce  some  thousands  of  his  verses,  which 
are  lame  for  want  of  half  a  foot,  and  some- 
times a  whole  one,  and  which  no  pronnneistioD 
can  make  otherwise.  We  can  only  say,  that 
he  liv'd  in  the  infancy  of  our  poetry,  and  that 
nothing  is  brought  to  perfection  at  the  fint 
We  must  be  cUldren  before  we  grow  men. 
There  was  an  Ennius,  and  in  process  of  time 
a  Lucilins  and  a  Lucretius,  before  Virgil  and 
Horace  ;  even  after  Chaucer  there  was  a  Spen- 
ser, a  Harring^n,  a  Fairfax,  before  Waller 
and  Denham  were  in  being :  and  our  numbers 
were  in  their  nonage  till  these  last  appeared. 
I  need  say  little  of  his  parentage,  Life,  and 
fortunes ;  they  are  to  be  found  at  large  in  all 
the  editions  of  his  works.  He  was  emjAofd 
abroad  and  favor'd  by  Edward  the  Third, 
Richard  the  Second,  and  Henry  the  Fourth, 
and  was  poet,  as  I  suppose,  to  all  three  of  them. 
In  Richard's  time,  I  doubt,  he  was  a  little 
dipp'd  in  the  rebellion  of  the  commons,  and 
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bvother-in-law  to  John  of  Ohant,  it  was 
no  -wondar  if  lie  followed  the  f ortanes  of  that 
family,  and  was  well  with  Henry  the  Fonrth, 
when  he  had  depos'd  his  predecessor.  Neither 
is  it  to  he  admir'd,  that  Henry,  who  was  a 
wise  as  well  as  a  Tsliant  prince,  who  claim'd 
by  snocession,  and  was  sensible  that  his  title 
was  not  sound,  hnt  was  rig-htfully  in  Mortimer, 
who  had  manfed  the  heir  of  York ;  it  was  not 
to  be  admired,  I  say,  if  that  great  politician 
ahonld  he  pleas'd  to  haye  the  greatest  wit  of 
those  times  in  his  interests,  and  to  be  the  trum- 
pet of  his  praises.  Angustns  had  giyen  him 
the  example,  by  the  advice  of  MsBoenas,  who 
recommended  Virgil  and  Horaee  to  him; 
whose  pnuses  help'd  to  make  him  popular 
while  he  was  alive,  and  after  his  death  have 
made  him  preoions  to  posterity.  As  for  the 
religion  of  onr  poet,  he  seems  to  have  some 
little  bias  towariis  the  opinions  of  Wydiffe, 
after  John  of  Ghant  his  patron ;  somewhat  of 
vrhieh  appears  in  the  tale  of  Piers  Plowman. 
yet  I  cannot  blame  him  for  inveighing  so 
sharply  ag^ainst  the  vices  of  the  deigy  in  his 
age ;  their  pride,  their  ambition,  their  pomp, 
their  avarice,  their  worldly  interest,  deserv'd 
the  lashes  which  he  gave  them,  both  in  that 
and  in  most  of  his  Canterbury  Tales :  neither 
has  his  contemporary  Bocoace  spar*d  them.  Yet 
both  those  poets  liv'd  in  mnch  esteem  with  good 
and  holy  men  in  orders ;  for  the  scandal  wliich 
is  ^ven  by  particular  priests  reflects  not  on 
the  sacred  function.  Chaucer^s  Monk,  his 
Canon,  and  his  Friar,  took  not  from  the  charac- 
ter of  his  Good  Parson.  A  satirical  poet  is  the 
check  of  the  laymen  on  bad  priests.  We  are 
only  to  take  care  that  we  involve  not  the  in- 
nocent with  the  gniilty  in  the  same  condemna- 
tion. The  good  cannot  be  too  mnch  honored, 
nor  the  bad  too  coarsely  us'd :  for  the  corruption 
of  the  best  becomes  the  worst.  When  a  dergy- 
msji  is  whipped,  his  gfown  is  first  taken  off, 
by  which  the  dignity  of  his  order  is  seour'd : 
if  he  be  wrongfully  accns'd,  he  has  his  action 
of  slander;  and  'tis  at  the  poet's  peril  if  he 
transgress  the  law.  But  they  will  tell  us  that 
all  kmd  of  satire,  tho'  never  so  well  deserv'd 
by  particular  priests,  yet  brings  the  whole  or- 
der into  contempt.  Is  then  the  peerage  of 
£n£^land  anything  dishonored,  when  a  peer  suf- 
fers for  his  treason  ?  If  he  be  libel'd  or  any 
way  defam'd,  he  has  his  scandcUum  magnatum 
to  punish  the  offender.  They  who  use  this 
kind  of  argument  seem  to  be  conscious  to 
themselves  of  somewhat  which  has  deserv'd 
the  poet's  lash,  and  are  leas  conoem'd  for 
their  public  capacity  than  for  their  private ; 
at  least  there  is  pride  at  the  bottom  of  their 
reasoning.  If  the  faults  of  men  in  orders  are 
only  to  be  judg'd  among  themselves,  they  are 
all  in  some  sort  parties:  for,  since  they  say 


the  honor  of  their  order  is  conoem'd  in  every 
member  of  it,  how  can  we  be  sure  that  they 
will  be  impartial  judges  ?  How  far  I  may  be 
allow'd  to  speak  my  opinion  in  this  case,  I 
know  not;  but  I  am  sure  a  dispute  of  this 
nature  caus'd  mischief  in  abundance  betwixt 
a  king  of  England  and  an  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury ;  one  standing  up  for  the  laws  of  his 
land,  and  the  other  for  the  honor  (as  he  call'd 
it)  of  Gkid's  Church  ;  which  ended  in  the  mur- 
ther  of  the  prelate,  and  in  the  whipping  of  his 
Majesty  from  post  to  pillar  for  his  penance. 
The  leam'd  and  iogenious  Dr.  Drake  has 
saVd  me  the  labor  of  inquiring  into  the  esteem 
and  reverence  which  the  priests  have  had  of 
old ;  and  I  would  rather  extend  than  Himiniah 
any  part  of  it:  yet  I  must  needs  say,  that 
when  a  priest  provokes  me  without  any  occa- 
sion given  him,  I  have  no  reason,  unless  it  be 
the  charity  of  a  Christian,  to  forgive  him : 
prior  loesit  is  justification  sufficient  in  the  civil 
law.  If  I  answer  him  in  his  own  language, 
self-defense,  I  am  sure,  must  be  allow'd  me; 
and  if  I  carry  it  farther,  even  to  a  sharp  re- 
crimination, somewhat  may  be  indulg'd  to 
human  frailty.  Yet  my  resentment  has  not 
wrought  so  far,  but  that  I  have  f oUow'd  Chau- 
cer in  his  character  of  a  holy  man,  and  have 
enlarg'd  on  that  subject  with  some  pleasure, 
reserving  to  myself  tne  right,  if  I  shall  think 
fit  heret^ter,  to  describe  another  sort  of  priests, 
such  as  are  more  easily  to  be  found  than  the 
Good  Parson ;  such  as  have  given  the  last  blow 
to  Christianity  in  this  age,  by  a  practice  so 
contrary  to  their  doctrine.  But  this  will  keep 
cold  till  another  time.  In  the  mean  while  I 
take  up  Chaucer  where  I  left  him.  He  must 
have  been  a  man  of  a  most  wonderful  compre- 
hensive nature,  because,  as  it  has  been  truly 
observ'd  of  him,  he  has  taken  into  the  com- 
pass of  his  Canterbury  Tales  the  various  man- 
ners and  humors  (as  we  now  call  them)  of  the 
whole  English  nation,  in  his  age.  Not  a  single 
character  has  escap'd  him.  All  his  pilgrims  are 
severally  distinguish'd  from  each  ower;  and 
not  only  in  their  inclinations,  but  in  their  very 
physiognomies  and  persons.  Baptista  Porta 
could  not  have  describ'd  their  natures  better, 
than  by  the  marks  which  the  poet  gives  them. 
The  matter  and  manner  of  their  tides,  and  of 
their  telling,  are  so  suited'  to  their  different 
educations,  humors,  and  callings,  that  each  of 
them  would  be  improper  in  any  other  mouth. 
Even  the  grave  and  serious  characters  are  dis- 
ting^uish'd  by  their  several  sorts  of  gravity: 
their  discourses  are  such  as  belong  to  their 
age,  their  calling,  and  their  breeding ;  such  as 
are  becoming  of  them,  and  of  them  only.  Some 
of  his  persons  are  vicious,  and  some  virtuous: 
some  are  unleam'd,  or  (as  Chancer  ^Is  them) 
lewd,  and  some  are  leam'd.    Even  the  ribaldry 
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cf  the  low  eharaoten  is  different :  tlie  Reeve, 
the  Miller,  and  the  Cook  are  eeyeral  men,  and 
distingniah'd  from  each  other,  aa  much  as  the 
mineing  Lady  Prioress  and  the  broad-speak- 
ing gap-tooth'd  Wife  of  Bath.  Bnt  enongh  of 
this :  tnere  is  sach  a  yariety  of  g^ame  spring- 
ing np  before  me,  that  I  am  distracted  in  my 
choice,  and  know  not  which  to  follow.  'Tis 
sufficient  to  say,  according  to  the  proverb,  that 
here  is  God's  plenty.  We  have  onr  forefathers 
and  great-grandames  all  before  us,  as  they 
were  in  Chaucer's  days ;  their  general  charac- 
ters are  still  remaining  in  maiHrind,  and  even 
in  Bngland,  tho'  they  are  called  by  oilier  names 
than  those  of  Monks  and  Friars,  and  Canons, 
and  Lady  Abbesses,  and  Nuns :  for  mankind 
is  ever  the  same,  and  nothing  lost  out  of  na- 
ture, tho'  everything  is  alter'd.  May  I  have 
leave  to  do  myself  &e  justice  —  since  my  ene- 
mies will  do  me  none,  and  are  so  far  from 
granting  me  to  be  a  good  poet,  that  they  will 
not  allow  me  so  much  as  to  be  a  Christian,  or 
a  moral  man  — may  I  have  leave,  I  say,  to  in- 
form my  reader  that  I  have  confined  my  choice 
to  such  tales  of  Chaucer  as  savor  nothing 
of  immodesty.  If  I  had  desir'd  more  to  please 
than  to  instruct,  the  Reeve,  the  Miller,  the 
Shipman,  the  Merchant,  the  Sumner,  and, 
above  all,  the  Wife  of  Bath,  in  the  prologue 
to  her  tale,  would  have  procur*d  me  as  many 
friends  and  readers,  as  there  are  beaux  and 
ladies  of  pleasure  in  the  town.  But  I  will  no 
more  offend  against  good  manners :  I  am  sen- 
sible, as  I  ought  to  be,  of  the  scandal  I  have 
given  by  my  loose  writings ;  and  make  what 
reparation  I  am  able,  by  tiiis  public  acknow- 
ledgement. If  anything  of  this  nature,  or  of 
profaneness,  be  crept  into  these  poems,  I  am 
so  far  from  defending  it,  that  1  disown  it. 
Totum  hoc  indictum  vmo.  Chaucer  makes  an- 
other manner  of  apology  for  his  broad  speak- 
ing, and  Boecaoe  makes  the  like ;  but  I  will 
foUow  neither  of  them.  Onr  countryman,  in 
the  end  of  his  characters,  before  the  Canter- 
bury ToUmj  thus  excuses  the  ribaldry,  which  is 
very  gross  in  many  of  his  novels : 

But  first,  I  pray  you  of  your  oourtMj, 
That  ye  ne  arrete  it  nought  my  villany, 
Though  that  I  plainly  speak  in  this  mattere 
To  tellen  you  her  words,  and  eke  her  chere : 
Ke  though  I  speak  her  words  properly, 
For  this  ye  knowea  as  well  as  I, 
Who  shall  teUen  a  tale  after  a  man. 
He  mote  rehearse  as  nye  as  ever  he  can : 
Evericfa  word  of  it  been  in  his  charge, 
AH  tpeke  he  never  to  rudely  ne  large. 
Or  eue  he  mote  tellen  his  tale  untrue, 
Or  feine  things,  or  And  words  new  : 
He  may  not  spare,  altho  he  were  his  brother, 
He  mote  as  well  say  o  word  as  another. 
Christ  VPake  himself  full  broad  in  holy  writ, 
And  well  I  wote  no  villany  is  it. 
Eke  Plato  saith,  who  so  can  him  rede. 
The  words  mote  been  ooosin  to  the  dede. 


Tet  if  a  man  should  have  enqnir'd  of  Bee- 
oaee  or  of  Chaucer,  what  need  they  hadef 
introducing  such  characters,  where  ofasecM 
words  were  proper  in  their  mouths,  but  veiy 
undecent  to  be  heard;  I  know  not  -what  aa- 
swer  they  could  have  made :  for  that  leasoa, 
such  tales  shall  be  left  untold  by  me.  T<» 
have  here  a  specimen  of  Chaucer's  language, 
which  is  so  obsolete  that  his  sense  is  aeaiee  to 
be  understood;  and  you  have  likewise  man 
than  one  example  of  his  unequal  numbers, 
which  were  mentioned  before.  Yet  many  of 
his  verses  consist  of  ten  syllables,  and  the 
words  not  much  behind  our  present  Englinh: 
as  for  example,  these  two  lines,  in  the  deaerip- 
tion  of  the  carpenter's  young  vrif e : 
Wincing  she  was,  aa  is  a  Jolly  oolt. 
Long  as  a  mast,  and  upright  as  a  bdlfc. 

I  have  almost  done  with  Chancer,  when  I 
have  answer'd  some  objections  relathig  to  mj 
present  work.  I  find  some  people  are  offended 
that  I  have  tnm*d  these  tales  into  naodeia 
English;  because  they  think  them  nnwordij 
of  my  pains,  and  look  on  Chancer  aa  a  dry, 
old-fashion'd  wit,  not  worth  reviving.  I  havt 
often  heard  the  late  Earl  of  Leicester  say  thai 
Mr.  Cowley  himself  was  of  that  opinion ;  whe 
having  read  him  over  at  my  lord's  request, 
declared  he  had  no  taste  of  him.  I  daie  noc 
advance  my  opinion  against  the  jndgnientof 
BO  great  an  andior ;  but  I  think  it  fair,  how- 
ever, to  leave  the  decision  to  the  public :  Mr. 
Cowley  was  too  modest  to  set  up  for  n  dicta- 
tor; and  being  shock'd  perhaps  with  his  old 
style,  never  examined  into  the  depth  of  his 
good  sense.  Chaucer,  I  confess,  is  n  rongb 
diamond,  and  must  first  be  poliah'd,  ere  he 
shines.  I  deny  not,  likewise,  that,  living'  in  onr 
early  days  of  poetry,  he  vnites  not  always  «l 
apiece,  but  sometimes  mingles  tri-vial  thii^ 
with  those  of  greater  moment.  Sometimes  sIm, 
tho'  not  often,  he  runs  riot,  like  Ovid,  and  knows 
not  when  he  has  said  enough.  Bnt  there  are 
more  great  wits,  beside  C£iucer,  whose  f  aolt 
is  their  excess  of  conceits,  and  those  ill  sorted. 
An  author  is  not  to  write  all  he  can,  but  only 
all  he  ought.  Having  observed  this  redon- 
dancy  in  Chaucer,  (as  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  a 
man  of  ordinary  parts  to  find  a  fault  in  one  of 
greater,)  I  have  not  tied  myself  to  a  literal 
translation;  bnt  have  often  omitted  -what  I 
judg'd  unnecessary,  or  not  of  dignity  enongh 
to  appear  in  the  company  of  better  thoughts. 
I  have  presumed  farther,  in  some  placea,  and 
added  somewhat  of  my  ovm  where  I  thought 
my  author  was  deficient,  and  had  not  given 
his  thoughts  their  true  luster,  for  want  of 
words  in  the  beginning  of  our  language.  And 
to  this  I  was  Uie  more  embolden'd,  becauss 
(if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  it  of  myaelf )  I 
found  I  had  a  soul  congenial  to  his,  and  that 
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'.  liad  been  oonvenant  in  the  same  stadies. 
Lnother  poet,  in  another  age,  may  take  the 
mme  liberty  with  my  imtings ;  if  at  least  they 
t-^e  long  enough  to  deserve  conection.  It  was 
klao  necessary  sometimes  to  restore  the  sense 
if  Chancer,  which  was  lost  or  mangled  in  the 
irrors  of  the  press.  Let  this  example  suffice 
kt  present ;  in  the  story  of  Palamon  and  Arcite, 
rhere  the  temple  of  Diana  is  described,  you 
iod  these  Terses,  in  all  the  editions  of  our 
tothor: 

There  nw  I  Dan^  tamed  unto  a  txee, 

I  mean  not  the  goddeas  Diane, 

But  Yenos  daughter,  which  that  hight  Dani ; 

rliieh  after  a  little  consideration  I  knew  was  to 
>e  reform*  d  into  this  sense,  that  Daphne,  the 
laii§^hter  of  Peneus,  was  turn'd  into  a  tree.  I 
Inrst  not  make  thus  bold  with  Orid,  lest  some 
'ntxire  Milboume  should  arise,  and  say  I  Taried 
xom  my  author,  because  I  understood  him  not. 
But  there  are  other  judges,  who  think  I 
iii^Iit  not  to  have  translated  Chaucer  into  Eng- 
ish,  out  of  a  quite  contrary  notion  :  they  sup- 
XMB  there  is  a  certain  veneration  due  to  his  old 
an^aage ;  and  that  it  is  little  less  than  profa- 
lation  and  sacrilege  to  alter  it.  They  are  far- 
iher  of  opinion  that  somewhat  of  his  good  sense 
vill  suffer  in  this  transfusion,  and  much  of  the 
Mttoty  of  his  thoughts  will  infallibly  be  lost, 
irbich  appear  with  more  grace  in  their  old  habit. 
>f  this  opinion  was  that  excellent  person  whom 
[  mentioned,  the  late  Earl  of  Leicester,  who 
rained  Chaucer  as  much  as  Mr.  Cowley  despis'd 
lixn.  My  lord  dissuaded  me  from  this  attempt, 
[for  I  was  thinking  of  it  some  years  before  his 
leath,)  and  his  authority  prevail'd  so  far  with 
ne  as  to  defer  my  undertaking  while  he  liv^d, 
n  deference  to  him :  yet  my  reason  was  not 
ton^ino'd  with  what  he  urg'd  against  it.  If  the 
irst  end  of  a  writer  be  to  be  understood,  then 
ts  his  language  grows  obsolete,  his  thoughts 
nost  grow  obscure : 

Jtfuita  renasceniur  qua  nunc  eeeidere  ;  cadenique, 
OiMB  nunc  sunt  in  honore  vocabula,  H  volet  usut, 
Qu^mpenet  arbitrium  est  etjuset  norma  loquendi. 

iVhen  an  ancient  word  for  its  sound  and  signifi- 
iancy  deserves  to  be  revived,  I  have  that  reason- 
able Teneration  for  antiquity,  to  restore  it.  All 
}eyond  this  is  superstition.  Words  are  not  like 
andmarks,  so  sacred  as  never  to  be  remov'd ; 
roatoms  ue  changed,  and  even  statutes  are  si- 
ently  repealed,  when  the  reason  ceases  for  which 
iiey  were  enacted.  As  for  the  other  part  of  the 
krg^ament,  that  his  thoughts  will  lose  of  their 
iri^n^ial  beauty,  by  the  innovation  of  words ;  in 
be  first  place,  not  only  their  beauty,  but  their 
jein^  is  lost,  where  they  are  no  longer  under- 
itoodt  which  is  the  present  case.  I  grant  that 
lomeihing  must  be  lost  in  all  transfusion,  that 
B,  in  all  translations;  but  the  sense  will  re- 
main, which  would  otherwise  be  lost,  or  at  least 


be  maim'd,  when  it  is  scarce  intelligible ;  and 
that  but  to  a  few.  How  few  are  there  who 
can  read  Chaucer  so  as  to  understand  him  per^ 
feoilyl  And  if  imperfectly,  then  with  less 
profit  and  no  pleasure.  'Tis  not  for  the  use  of 
some  old  Saxon  friends  that  I  have  taken  tikese 
with  him :  let  them  neglect  my  version, 
tse  they  have  no  need  of  it.  I  made  it  for 
their  sakes  who  understand  sense  and  poetry 
as  well  as  they,  when  that  poetry  and  sense  is 
put  into  words  which  they  understand.    I  will 

f»  farther,  and  dare  to  add,  that  what  beauties 
lose  in  some  places,  I  give  to  others  which 
had  them  not  orig^inally ;  but  in  this  I  may  be 
partial  to  myself ;  let  the  reader  judge,  and  I 
submit  to  has  decision.  Yet  I  think  I  have 
just  occasion  to  complain  of  them,  who,  be- 
cause they  understand  Chaucer,  would  deprive 
the  greater  part  of  their  countrymen  of  the 
same  advantage,  and  hoard  him  up,  as  misers 
do  their  grandam  gold,  only  to  look  on  it 
themselves  and  hinder  others  from  making  use 
of  it.  In  sum,  I  seriously  protest  that  no  man 
ever  had,  or  can  have,  a  greater  veneration  for 
Chaucer,  than  myself.  I  have  translated  some 
part  of  his  works,  only  that  I  might  perpetu- 
ate his  memory,  or  at  least  refresh  it,  amongst 
my  countrymen.  If  I  have  altered  him  any- 
where for  the  better,  I  must  at  the  same  time 
acknowledge  that  I  could  have  done  nothing 
without  him :  facile  est  inventis  addere,  is  no 
grreat  commendation ;  and  I  am  not  so  vain  to 
think  I  have  deserv'd  a  greater.  I  will  con- 
clude what  I  have  to  say  of  him  singly,  with 
this  one  remark :  a  lady  of  my  acquaintauce, 
who  keeps  a  kind  of  correspondence  with  some 
authors  of  the  fair  sex  in  France,  has  been  in- 
formed by  them,  that  Mademoiselle  de  Scud^ry, 
who  is  as  old  as  Sibyl,  and  inspir'd  like  her  by 
the  same  Qod  of  Poetry,  is  at  this  time  translat- 
ing Chaucer  into  modem  French.  From  which 
I  gather  that  he  has  been  formerly  translated 
into  the  old  Provencal  (for  how  she  jshould  come 
to  understand  old  English  I  know  not).  But 
the  matter  of  fact  being  true,  it  makes  me 
think  that  there  is  something  in  it  like  fatality ; 
that,  after  certain  periods  of  time,  the  fame  and 
memory  of  great  wits  should  be  renewed,  as 
Chaucer  is  both  in  France  and  England .  If  this 
be  wholly  chance,  'tis  extraordinary,  and  I 
dare  not  call  it  more,  for  fear  of  being  tax'd 
with  superstition. 

Boccaoe  comes  last  to  be  consider'd,  who, 
living  in  the  same  age  with  Chaucer,  had  the 
same  genius,  and  follow' d  the  same  studies: 
both  writ  novels,  and  each  of  them  cultivated 
his  mother  tongue.  But  the  greatest  resem- 
blance of  our  two  modem  authors  being  in  their 
familiar  style,  and  pleasing  way  of  relating 
comical  adventures,  I  may  pass  it  over,  because 
J  have  translated  nothing  from  Boccaoe  of  that 
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Batnre.  In  the  serious  part  of  poetry,  the  ad- 
yanti^  is  wholly  on  Chanoer's  side ;  for  tho' 
the  Knglishman  has  borrowed  many  tales  from 
the  Ita^an,  yet  it  appears  that  those  of  Boo- 
eace  were  not  generally  of  his  own  making,  bat 
taken  from  anthers  of  former  ages,  and  by 
him  only  modeled ;  so  that  what  i£ere  was  of 
inrention  in  either  of  them  may  be  jndg*d 
equal.  But  Chaucer  has  refin'd  on  Boeoace, 
and  has  mended  the  stpries  which  he  has 
borrowed,  in  his  way  of  telling ;  tho'  prose  al- 
lows more  liberty  of  thought,  and  the  ex- 
pression is  more  easy  when  unconfin'd  by 
numbers.  Our  countryman  carries  weight,  and 
yet  wins  the  race  at  disadvantage.  I  desire  not 
the  reader  should  take  my  woid,  and  tiierefore 
I  will  set  two  of  their  discourses  on  the  same 
subject,  in  the  same  light,  for  every  man  to 
judge  betwixt  them.  I  translated  Chaucer 
first,  and,  amongst  the  rest,  pitched  on  J%e 
Wife  of  Beak's  Tale ;  not  daring,  as  I  have 
said,  to  adventure  on  her  prologue,  because 
't  is  too  licentious :  there  Chaucer  introduces  an 
old  woman  of  mean  parentis,  whom  a  youth- 
ful knight  of  noble  blood  was  foro'd  to  marry, 
and  consequently  loathed  her ;  the  crone  being 
in  bed  with  him  on  the  wedding  night,  and 
finding  his  aversion,  endeavors  to  win  his  a£Fec- 
tion  by  reason,  and  speaks  a  good  word  for  her- 
self (as  who  could  blame  her?)  in  hope  to 
mollify  the  sullen  bridegroom.  She  takes  her 
topics  from  the  benefits  of  poverty,  the  advan- 
tages of  old  age  and  ugliness,  Uie  vanity  of 
youth,  and  the  silly  pride  of  ancestry  and  titles 
without  inherent  virtue,  which  is  tjie  true  no- 
bility. When  I  had  dos'd  Chaucer,  I  retum'd 
to  Ovid,  and  translated  some  more  of  his  fables ; 
and  by  this  time  had  so  far  forgotten  The  Wife 
of  Bath' 8  TaU,  that,  when  I  took  up  Boccace, 
unawares  I  fell  on  the  same  argument  of  pre- 
ferring virtue  to  nobility  of  blood,  and  titles, 
in  the  story  of  Sigismonda ;  which  I  had  cer- 
tainly avoided  for  the  resemblance  of  the  two 
discourses,  if  my  memory  had  not  fail'd  me. 
Let  the  reader  weigh  them  both  ;  and  if  he 
thinks  me  partial  to  Chaucer,  'tis  in  him  to 
right  Boccace. 

I  prefer  in  our  countryman,  far  above  all  his 
other  stories,  the  noble  poem  of  PcUamon  and 
ArciUy  which  is  of  the  epic  kind,  and  perhaps 
not  much  inferior  to  the  Ilias  or  the  ^neis : 
the  story  is  more  pleasing  than  either  of  them, 
the  manners  as  perfect,  the  diction  as  po- 
etical, the  learning  as  deep  and  various,  and 
the  disposition  full  as  artful ;  only  it  includes  a 
greater  length  of  time,  as  takdng  up  seven  years 
at  least ;  but  Aristotle  has  left  undecided  the 
duration  of  the  action ;  which  yet  u  easily  re- 
duced into  the  compass  of  a  year,  by  a  narration 
of  what  preceded  the  return  of  Palamon  to 
Athens.    I  had  thought  for  the  honor  of  our 


nation,  and  more  particnlariy  for  his,  vIuk 
laurel,  tho'  unworthy,  I  have  worn  after  bia. 
that  this  story  was  of  Wnglish  growth,  vd 
Chaucer's  own ;  but  I  was  undeoeiv'd  by  B<»- 
caoe ;  for,  casually  looking  on  the  end  of  bii 
seventh  Giomata,  I  found  Dioneo  (uDdenrfiiek 
name  he  shadows  himself)  and  Fiametia  (vht 
represents  his  mistress,  the  natural  daughter  of 
Robert,  King  of  Naples),  of  whom  these  iroidi 
are  spoken :  Dioneo  e  Fiametia  granpezza  oa«- 
tarono  ingieme  d*  Areitaj  e  di  PalawMt:  by 
which  it  appears  that  this  story  was  vritUa 
before  the  time  of  Boccace ;  but,  the  name  of 
its  author  being  wholly  lost,  Ghiuicer  is  nov 
become  an  original ;  and  I  question  not  but  tb 
poem  has  received  many  beauties  by  paannf 
thro'  his  noble  hands.  Besides  this  tale,  dien 
is  another  of  his  own  invention,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Provengals,  oall'd  Tht  FZover 
and  ike  Leaf;  with  which  I  was  so  particskdr 
pleas'd,  both  for  the  invention  and  the  manl 
that  I  cannot  hinder  myself  from  reoommend- 
ing  it  to  the  reader. 

As  a  corollary  to  this  preface,  in  wbidi  I 
have  done  justice  to  others,  I  owe  somewlutt  to 
myself :  not  that  I  think  it  wortb  my  time  t9 

enter  the  lists  with  one  M ,  or  one  B — 

but  barely  to  take  notice,  that  such  men  there 
are  who  have  written  scnrrilously  against  ma, 

without  any  provocation.    M ^  who  is  ii 

orders,  pretends  anuxugst  the  rest  this  qnurel 
to  me,  duit  I  have  fa&en  foul  on  priesthood: 
if  I  have,  I  am  only  to  ask  pardon  of  good 
priests,  and  am  afraid  his  part  of  the  reparstioB 
will  come  to  little.  Let  him  be  satisfied  thit 
he  shall  not  be  able  to  f  oroe  himself  upon  me 
for  an  adversary.  I  contemn  him  too  much  ts 
enter  into  competition  with  him.  Bis  ovi 
tnwslations  of  Virgil  have  answer'd  his  criti- 
cisms on  mine.  If  (as  they  say  he  has  dedar'd 
in  print)  he  prefers  the  version  of  Ogleb;  to 
mine,  the  world  has  made  him  the  same  otHn- 
pliment :  for  'tis  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  be 
writes  even  below  Ogleby :  that,  you  will  say. 
is  not  easily  to  be  done;  bat  what  cuumc 

M bring  about  ?    I  am  satisfied,  howoTer, 

that  while  he  and  I  live  together,  I  shall  not 
be  thought  the  worst  poet  of  the  age.  It  loob 
as  if  I  had  desir'd  hun  underhand  to  write  so 
ill  against  me ;  but  upon  my  honest  word  I 
have  not  brib'd  him  to  do  me  this  seirice,  and 
am  wholly  gutless  of  his  pamphlet.  Tistzne, 
I  should  be  glad  if  I  could  persuade  him  to 
continue  his  good  offices,  and  write  sach  an- 
other critique  on  anything  of  mine :  for  I  find 
by  experience  he  has  a  great  stroke  with  the 
reader,  when  he  condemns  any  of  my  poems, 
to  make  the  world  have  a  better  opinion  of 
them.  He  has  taken  some  pains  with  my 
poetry,  but  nobody  will  be  persuaded  to  take 
the  same  with  his.    If  I  had  takeo  to  the 
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Chareh,  (aa  he  aflbms,  but  'which  was  narer  in 
my  thonghts,)  I  should  haye  had  more  aenae, 
if  not  more  grace,  than  to  have  tum'd  myself 
out  of  my  benefice  by  writing  libela  on  my 
XMftrishioners.  Bnt  his  account  of  my  manners 
and  my  principlea  are  of  a  piece  with  his  cayils 
and  his  poetry ;  and  so  I  hare  done  with  him 
for  ever. 

Aa  for  the  City  Bard,  or  Knight  Physician, 
1  hear  his  quarrel  to  me  is  that  I  was  the 
author  of  Absalom  and  AekUophd^  which,  he 
thinks,  is  a  little  hard  on  his  fanatic  patrons 
in  London. 

But  I  will  deal  the  more  civilly  with  his  two 
poems,  because  nothing  ill  is  to  be  spoken  of 
the  dead ;  and  therefore  peace  be  to  the  manes 
of  his  Arthurs.  I  will  only  say  that  it  was  not 
for  this  noble  knight  that  I  drew  the  plan  of 
an  epic  poem  on  King  Arthur,  in  my  preface 
to  the  translation  of  Juvenal.  The  guardian 
angels  of  kingdoms  were  machines  too  ponder- 
ous for  him  to  manage ;  and  therefore  he  re- 
jected them,  as  Dares  did  the  whirlbats  of 
£ryz,  when  they  were  thrown  before  him  by 
Entellus.  Yet  from  diat  preface  he  plainly 
took  his  hint :  for  he  began  immediately  upon 
the  storr,  tho*  he  had  the  baseness  not  to  ac- 
knowledge his  benefactor,  but,  instead  of  it,  to 
traduce  me  in  a  libel. 

I  shall  say  the  less  of  Mr.  Collier,  because 
in  many  things  he  has  tax'd  me  justly;  and  I 
have  pleaded  guilty  to  all  thoughts  and  ex- 
pressions of  mine  which  can  be  truly  argued 
of  obscenity,  prof aneneas,  or  immorality ;  and 
retract  them.  If  he  be  my  enemy,  let  him  tri- 
umph ;  if  he  be  my  friend,  as  I  have  given  him 
no  personal  occasion  to  be  otherwise,  he  will  be 
glad  of  my  repentance.  It  becomes  me  not  to 
draw  my  pen  in  the  defense  of  a  bad  cause,  when 
I  have  so  often  drawn  it  for  a  good  one.  Yet  it 
were  not  difficult  to  prove  ihat  in  many  places 
he  has  perverted  my  meaning  by  his  glosses, 
and  interpreted  my  words  into  blasphemy  and 
bawdiT,  of  which  ihey  were  not  guilty.  Be- 
sides uiat,  he  is  too  much  given  to  horseplay 
in  his  raillery,  and  comes  to  battle  like  a  dic- 
tator from  i^e  plow.  I  will  not  say :  "  The 
zeal  of  (}od's  house  has  eaten  him  up ;  "  but  I 
am  sure  it  has  devoured  some  part  of  his  good 
manners  and  civility.  It  might  also  be  doubted 
whether  it  were  altogether  zeal  which  prompted 
him  to  this  rough  manner  of  proceeding :  per- 
haps it  became  not  one  of  his  function  to  rake 
into  the  rubbish  of  ancient  and  modem  pUys ; 
a  divine  might  have  employed  his  pains  to 
better  purpose  than  in  the  nastiness  of  Flautus 
and  Anstophanes;  whose  examples,  as  they 
excuse  not  me,  so  it  might  be  fKMsibly  sup- 
posed that  he  read  them  not  without  some 
pleasure.  They  who  have  written  commenta- 
ries on  those  poets,  or  on  Horace,  Juvenal, 


and  Martial,  have  explained  some  viees  which, 
without  their  interpretation,  had  been  un- 
known to  modem  times.  Neither  has  he  judg'  d 
impartially  betwixt  the  former  aee  and  us. 

There  is  more  bawdry  in  one  play  of  Fletch- 
er's, caU'd  The  Custom  of  the  Country,  than 
in  aJl  ours  together.  Yet  this  has  been  often 
acted  on  the  stage  in  my  remembrance.  Are 
the  times  so  much  more  reformed  now  than 
they  were  five  and  twenty  years  ago  ?  If  they 
are,  I  coug^tulate  the  amendment  of  our 
morals.  But  I  am  not  to  prejudice  the  cause 
of  my  fellow  poets,  tho'  I  abandon  my  own 
defense :  they  have  some  of  them  answered 
for  themselves,  and  neither  they  nor  I  can 
think  Mr.  Collier  so  formidable  an  enemy 
that  we  should  shun  him.  He  has  lost  ground 
at  the  latter  end  of  the  day,  by  pursuing  his 
point  too  far,  like  the  Prince  of  Cond^  at  the 
battle  of  Seneffe :  from  immoral  plays  to  no 
plays,  db  abusu  ad  usum,  non  valet  consequentia. 
But  being  a  party,  I  am  not  to  erect  myself 
into  a  judge.  As  for  the  rest  of  tiiose  who 
have  written  against  me,  they  are  such  scoun- 
drels that  they  deserve  not  Uie  least  notice  to 

be  taken  of  them.    B and  M are  only 

distingush'd  from  the  crowd  by  being  remem- 
ber'd  to  their  infamy : 

Demetri^  teque  Tigelli 

Discipuhrwn  inter  jubwplorare  ccUhedrat. 


TO  HER  GRACE 

THE   DUCHESS  OF  ORMOND 

WITH  THE  FOLLOWING  POEM  OF 
PALAMON   AND  ARCITE 

FROM  CHAUCER 

Madam, 
The   bard   who  first  adom'd  our  native 

tongne, 
Tnn'd  to  ms  British  lyre  this  ancient  song; 
Which  Homer  might  withont  a  blush  re- 
hearse, 
And  leaves  a  doubtful   palm   in   Virgil's 

verse: 
He  match'd   their  beauties,   where   thej 

most  excel; 
Of  love  sung  better,  and  of  arms  as  well. 

Vouchsafe,  illustrious  Ormond,  to  behold 
What  pow'r  the  charms  of  beauty  had  of 

old; 
Nor  wonder  if  such  deeds  of   arms  were 

done, 
Inspired  by  two  fair  eyes,  that  sparkled 

like  your  own.  lo 

If  Chancer  by  the  best  idea  wrought, 
And  poets  can  oivine  each  other's  thought, 
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The  fairest  nymph  before  his  eyes  he  set; 
And  then  the  fairest  was  Plantagenet; 
Who  three  contending  prinees  made  her 

Jrize, 
'd  the  rival  nations  with  her  eyes ; 
Who  left  immortal  trophies  of  her  &me» 
And  to  the  noblest  order  gave  the  name. 

Like  her,  of  equal  kindred  to  the  throne, 
Ton  keep  her  conquests,  and  extend  your 

own:  20 

As  when  the  stars,  in  their  ethereal  race,  "^ 
At  length  haye  roll'd  around  the  liquid 

space. 
At   certain   periods   they   resume  their 

place, 
From  the  same  point  of  heay'n  their  course 

advance. 
And  move  in  measures  of  their  former 

dance; 
Thus,  after  length  of  ages,  she  returns. 
Restored  in  you,  and  the  same  place  adorns; 
Or  you  perform  her  office  in  the  sphere, 
Bom  of  her  blood,  and  make  a  new  Pla- 
tonic year. 
O  true  Plantagenet,  O  race  divine,        30 
(For  beauty  still  is  fatal  to  the  line,) 
Had  Chaucer  liv'd  that  angel  face  to  view. 
Sure  he  had  drawn  his  Emily  from  you; 
Or  had  you   liv'd  to  judge    the   doubtful 

right. 
Your  noble  Palamon  had  been  the  knight; 
And  conquering  Theseus  from  his  side  had 

sent 
Tour  generous  lord,  to  guide  the  Theban 

government. 
Time  shall  accomplish  that;  and  I  shall 


A  Palamon  in  him,  invou  an  Emily. 
Already  have  the  fates  your  path  pre- 
pared, 40 
And  sure  presage   your  future  sway   de- 

olar'd: 
When  westward,  like  the  sun,  you  took 

your  way, 
And  from  benighted  Britain  bore  the  day. 
Blue  Triton  gave  the  signal  from  the  shore, 
The  ready  Nereids  heaid,  and  swam  before. 
To  smooUi  the  seas;  a  soft  Etesian  gale 
But  just  inspired,  and  gently  swell'd  the  sail ; 
Portunus  took   his   turn,  whose  ample  1 

hand 
Heav'd  up  the  lighten'd  keel,  and  sunk 

the  sand. 
And  steer'd  the  saored  vessel  safe  to 
land.  50  J 


The  land,  if  not  restrained,  had  met  your 

way. 
Projected  out  a  neck,  and  jutted  to  the 

sea. 
Hibemia,  prostrate  at  your  feet,  ador'd. 
In  you,  the  pledge  of  her  expected  lord. 
Due  to  her  isle;  a  venerable  name; 
His  father  and  his  grandsire  known  to 

fame: 
Aw'd  by  that  house,  aocustom'd  to  com-1 

mand,  I 

The  sturdy  kerns  in  due  subjection  stand,  | 

Nor  hear  the  reins  in  any  foreign  hand.  J 

At  your  approach,  they  crowded  to  the 

port;  60 

And  scarcely  landed,  you  create  a  court: 
As  Ormond  s  harbinger,  to  you  they  nm; 
For  Venus  is  the  promise  01  the  sun. 
The  waste  of  civil  wars,  their  towns  de- 
stroyed. 
Pales  unhonor'd,  Ceres  unemploy'd. 
Were  all  forgot;  and  one  triumphant  day 
Wip'd  all  the   tears  of   three   campaigns 

away. 
Blood,   rapines,  massacres,   were   cheaply 

bought, 
So     mighty     recompense     your      beautj 

brought. 
As  when   the   dove  returning  bore  the 

mark  70 

Of  earth  restor'd  to  the  long-lab'ring  ark, 
The  relics  of  mankind,  secure  of  rest^ 
Op'd  ev'ry  window  to  receive  the  goeat. 
And    the  fair  bearer  of    the  message 

bless*d; 
So,  when  you  came,  with  loud  repeated 

cries. 
The  nation  took  an  omen  from  your  eyes, 
And  Gk>d  advanced    his  rainbow  in    the 

skies. 

To  sign  inviolable  peace  restor'd; 
The  saints,  with  solemn  shouts,  proclaimed 

the  new  accord. 
When  at  your  second  coming  you  ap- 
pear. So 
gor  I  foretell  that  millenary  year,) 
le  sharpened  share  shall  vex  the  soil  no 

more, 
But  earth  unbidden  shall  produce  her  store; 
The  land  shall  laugh,   the    circling  ocean 

smile, 
And  HeavVs  indulgence  bless  the  holy  isle. 
Heav'n   from  all  ages  has  reserv'd  for 

you 
That  happy  clime  which  venom  never  knew; 
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Or  if  it  had  been  there,  your  eyes  alone 
Have  pow'r  to  ohaae  aU  poison  but  their 
own. 
Now  in  this   interval,   which   fate   has 
cast  90 

Betwixt  yonr  future  elories  and  your  past, 

This  pause  of  pow'r,  't  is  Ireland's  hour  to 

mourn. 

While  England  celebrates  your  safe  return, 

By   which  you  seem  the  seasons  to  com- 
mand, 

And  bring  our  summers  back  to  their  for- 
saken land. 
The  yanqnish'd  isle  our  leisure  must 
attend. 

Till  the  fair  blessing  we  vouchsafe  to 
send; 

Nor  can  we  spare  you  long,  tho'  often  we 
may  lend. 

The  dove  was  twice  employ'd  abroad,  be- 
fore 

The  world  was  dried  and  she  retum'd  no 
more.  100 

Nor  dare  we  trust  so  soft  a  messenger, 

New  from  her  sickness,  to  that  northern 
air; 

Rest  here  a  while  your  luster  to  restore, 

That  they  may  see  you  as  you  shone  be- 
fore, 

For  yet,  th'  eclipse  not  wholly  past,  you 
wade 

Thro'  some    remains,  and  dimness  of  a 
shade. 
A  subject  in  his  prince  may  claim  a 
right. 

Nor  suffer  him  with  strength  impaired  to 
fight; 

Till  force  returns,  his  ardor  we  restrain. 

And  curb  his  warlike   wish  to   cross  the 
main.  no 

Now  past  the  danger,  let  the  leam'd  be- 
gm 

Th'  enquiry  where  disease  could  enter  in; 

How  those  malignant  atoms  forc'd  their 

way,  5^'  ' 

What  in  the  faultless  frame  they  found  to 
make  their  prey; 

Where  ev'ry  element  wa^  weigh'd   so' 
well, 

That  Heav'n  alone,  who  miz'd  the  mass, 
could  tell 

Which  of  the  four  ingredients  could  re- 
bel; .^ 

And  where,  imprisonxl  hi  so  sweet  a  cage, 

A  soul  might  well  be  pleas'd  to  pass  an  age. 


And  yet    the    fine    materials  made  it 
weak;  120 

Porcelain,  by  being  pure,  is  apt  to  break: 
£v'n  to  your  breast  the  sickness  durst* 

aspire; 
And,  forc'd  tiom  that  fair  temple  to  re- 
tire, 
Profanely  set  the  holy  place  on  fire. 
In  vain  your  lord,  lUce  young  Vespasian, 

mourned. 
When    the  fierce    flames    the   sanctuary 

bum'd; 
And  I  prepared  to  pay  in  verses  rude 
A  most  detested  act  of  gratitude: 
Ev'n  this  had  been  your  elegy,  which  now 
Is  offer'd  for  your  health,  the  table  of  my 

vow.  130 

Tour  angel  sure  our  Morley'smind  in- 
spired, 

To  find  the  remedv  your  ill  requir'd; 

As  once  the  Macedon,  by  Jove's  decree, 

Was  taught  to  dream  an  herb  for  Ptolo- 
mee: 

Or  HeavX  which  bad  such  over-cost  be- 
stow'd. 

As  scarce  it  could  afford  to  flesh  and  blood. 

So   lik'd   the   frame,  he  would  not  work 
anew, 

To  save  the  charges  of  another  you. 

Or  by  his  middle  science  did  he  steer,      ") 

And  saw  some  great  contingent  good  ap-  I 
pear,  140  f 

Well  worth  a  miracle  to  keep  you  here;  J 

And,  for  that  end,  preserved  the  precious 
mold. 

Which  all  the  future  Ormonds  was  to  hold; 

And  meditated  in  his  better  mind 

An  heir  from  you,  who  may  redeem  the 
failing  kind. 
Blest  be  the  pow'r  which  has  at  once  re- 
stor'd 

The  hopes  of  lost  succession  to  your  lord; 

Joy  to  the  first  and  last  of  each  degree,   "] 

Virtue  to  courts,  and,  what  I  longed  to  I 
see,  I 

To  you  the  Graces,  and  the  Muse  to  me.  J 
O  daughter  of   the  rose,  whose  cheeks 
unite  15  z 

The  diff'ring  titles  of  the  red  and  white; 

Who  heavVs  alternate   beauty  well  dis- 
play, 

The  blush  of  morning,  and  the  milky  way; 

Whose  face  is  paradise,  but  fenc'd  from  sin: 

For  Grod  in  either  eye  has  plae'd  a  cheru- 
bin. 
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All  18  your  lord's  alone;  ev'n  absent,  he 
Employs  the  care  of  chaste  Penelope. 
For  him  you  waste  in  tears  your  widow'd 

hours, 
For  him  your  curious  needle  paints  the 

flow'rs;  i6o 

Such  works  of  old  imperial  dames  were 

taught; 
Such,  for  Ascanius,  fair  Elisa  wrought. 

The  soft  recesses  of  your  hours  improve 
The  three  fair  pled^s  of  your  happy  love: 
All  other  parts  of  pious  duty  done, 
You  owe  your  Ormond  notlung  but  a  son; 
To  fill  in  future  times  his  father's  place, 
And  wear  the  garter  of  his  mother's  race. 


PALAMON  AND  ARCITE 

OR,  THE  KNIGHT'S  TALE 


IN  THREE  BOOKS 


In  days  of  old,  there  liv'd,  of  mighty  fame, 
A   valiant   prince,  and  Theseus    was   his 

name: 
A  chief,  who  more  in  feats  of  arms  excell'd, 
The  rising  nor  the  setting  sun  beheld. 
Of  Athens  he  was  lord;  much  land  he  won, 
And  added  foreign  countries  to  his  crown. 
In  Scythia  with    the    warrior  queen  he 

strove, 
Whom  first  by  force  he  conquered,  then -by 

love; 
He  brought  in  triumph  back  the  beauteous 

dame. 
With  whom  her  sister,  fair  Emilia,  came.  lo 
With  honor  to  his  home  let  Theseus  ride,^ 
With  Love  to  friend,  and  Fortune  for  his  I 

guide,  I 

And  his  victorious  army  at  his  side.  J 

I  pass  their  warlike   pomp,    their   proud 

away, 
Their  shouts,  their  songs,  their  welcome  on 

the  way: 
But,  were  it  not  too  long,  I  would  recite  1 
The  feats  of  Amazons,  the  fatal  fight        > 
Betwixt  the  hardy  queen  and  hero  luiight;  J 
The  town  besieg'd,  and  how  much  blood  it 

cost 
The  female  army  and  th'  Athenian  host;  20 
The  spousals  of  Hippolyta  the  queen; 
What  tilts  and  tumeys  at  the  feast  were 

seen; 


The  storm  at  their  retom,  the  ladies'  fear: 
But  these,  and  other  things,  I  most  forbear. 
The  field  is  spacious  I  design  to  sowy 
With  oxen  far  unfit  to  draw  the  plow: 
The  remnant  of  my  tale  is  of  a  length 
To  tire  your  patience,  and  to  waste  my 

strength; 
And  trivial  accidents  shall  be  forborne. 
That  others  may  have  time  to  take  their 

turn;  ja 

As  was  at  first  enjoin'd  us  by  mine  host  —  ] 
That  he  whose  tale  is  best,  and  pleases  [ 

most,  I 

Should  win  his  supper  at  our  common  cost.  J 

And  therefore   where  I  left,    I  will^ 

pursue  I 

This  ancient  story,  whether  false  or  true,  f 
In  hope  it  may  be  mended  with  a  new.  J 
The  prince  I  mentioned,  full  of  high  renown. 
In  this  array  drew  near  th*  Athenian  town; 
When  in  his  pomp  and  utmost  of  his  pride. 
Marching,  he  chanc'd  to  cast  his  eye  aside,  40 
And  saw  a  choir  of  mourning  dames,  who 

lay 
By  two  and  two  across  the  common  way: 
At  his  approach  they  rais'd  a  rueful  ciy, 
And  beat  their  breasts,  and  held  their  hands 

on  hiffh. 
Creeping  and  crpng,  till  they  seiz'd  at  last 
His  courser's  bndle,  and  his  feet  embraced. 
"Tell  me,"   said   Theseus,   **what  and 

whence  vou  are. 
And  whv  this  fimeral  pageant  you  prepare. 
Is  this  the  welcome  of  my  worthy  deeds, 
To  meet  my  triumph  in  ill-omen'd  weeds  ?  90 
Or  envy  you  my  praise,  and  would  destroy 
With  grief  my  pleasures,  and  pollute  my 

joy? 

Or  are  you  injur'd,  and  demand  relief  ? 
Name  your  request,  and  I  will  ease  your 

grief." 
The  most  in  years  of  all  the  moumiog 

train 
Began;  (but  sounded  first  away  for  pain;) 
Then,  scarce  recover*d,  spoke:  "Nor  envy 

we 
Thy  great  renown,  nor  grudge  thy  victory; 
'T  is  thine,  O  king,  th'  fSOictod  to  redress, 
And  fame  has  fiU'd  the  world  with  thy 


We  wretched  women  sue  for  that  alone. 
Which  of  thy  goodness  is  refus'd  to  none. 
Let  fall  some  drops  of  pity  on  our  grief. 
If  what  we  beg  be  just,  and  we  deserve 
relief: 
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For  none  of  us,  who  now  thy  grace  implore, 
But    held    the  rank   of  soyereign  queen 

before; 
Till,  thanks  to  giddy  Chance,  which  never 

bears 
That  mortal  bliss  should  last  for  length  of 

years, 
She  cast  us  headlong  from  our  high  estate, 
And  here  in  hope  of  thy  return  we  wait;  70 
And  long  have  waited  in  the  temple  nigh, 
Built  to  the  gracious  goddess  Clemency. 
But  rey'rence  thou  the  pow'r  whose  name 

it  bears, 
Belieye  th'  oppress'd,  and  wipe  the  widows' 

tears. 
I,  wretched  I,  have  other  fortune  seen, 
The  wife  of  Capaneus,  and  once  a  queen: 
At  Thebes  he  fell;  curst  be  the  fatal  day ! 
And  all  the  rest  thou  seest  in  this  array, 
To  make  their  moon,  their  lords  in  battle 

lost 
Before   that   town  besieg'd  by  our   con- 
federate host:  80 
But  Creon,  old  and  im^ous,  who  commands 
The  Theban  city,  and  usurps  the  lands, 
Denies  the  rites  of  fun'ral  fires  to^  those 
Whose  breathless  bodies  yet  he*  calls  his 

foes. 
Unbum'd,  unburied,  on  a  heap  they  lie; 
Such  is  their  fate,  and  such  his  tyranny; 
No  friend  has  leave  to  bear  awav  the  dead, 
But  with  their  lifeless  limbs  his  hounds  are 

fed. 
At  this  she  shriek*d  aloud;  the  mournful 

train 
Echoed  her  grief,  and  grov'ling   on   the 

plain,  90 

With  groans,  and  hands  upheld,  to  move 

his  mind. 
Besought  his  pity  to  their  helpless  kind  t 
The  prince  was  touch'd,  his  tears  began 

to  flow. 
And,  as  his  tender  heart  would  break  in 

two, 
He  sigh'd;  and  could  not  but  their  fate  de- 
plore. 
So  wretched  now,  so  fortunate  before. 
Then  lightly  from  his  lofty  steed  he  flew, 
And,  raising  one  by  one  the  suppliant  crew, 
To  comfort  each,  full  solemnly  he  swore. 
That  by  the  faith  which  knights  to  kmght- 

hood  bore,  100 

And  whate'er  else  to  chivalry  belongs. 
He  would  not  cease,  till  he  reveng^  their 

wrongs; 


his  waV;  ,^ 
I  beh^,  •  \ 
he  wind:     V 
>d.dfWar    V 


That  Greece  should  see  perform'd  what  he 
declar'd,  \    ' 

And  cruel  Creon  find  his  just  reward. 

He  said  no  more,  but,  shunning  all  delay, ' 

Rodec^  nor  entered  Athens  on  his  waj^ . 

fiut  left  his  sister  and  his  queen  be* ' 

And  wav'd  his  royal  banner  in  the; 

Where  in  an  argent  field  the  God  .c 

Was  drawn  triumphant  on  his  iro^'car^,  rio ; 

Red  was  his  swoid,  and  shield,  and  iJrhole 
attire, 

And  all  the  godhead  seem'd  to  glow  with 
fire; 

Ev'n  the  CTound  glitter'd  where  the  stand- 
ard flew, 

And  the  green  grass  was  dyed  to  sanguine 
hue. 

High  on  his  pointed  lance  his  pennon  bore 

His  Cretan  fight,  the  conquered  Minotaur: 
'  The  soldiers  shout  around  with  generous 

And  in  that  victory  their  own  presage. 
He  prais'd  their  ardor,  inly  pleas'd  to  see 
His  host  the  flow'r  of  Grecian  chivalry.  120 
All  day  he  maroh'd,  and  all  th'  ensuing 

night, 
And  saw  the  city  with  retnming  light. 
The  process  of  the  war  I  need  not  tell. 
How  Theseus  conquered,  and  how  Creon 

fell; 
Or  after,  how  by  storm  the  walls  were  won. 
Or  how  the  victor  sacked  and  bum'd  the 

town; 
How  to  the  ladies  he  restored  again 
The  bodies  of  their  lords  in  battle  slain; 
And  with  what  ancient  rites  they  were  in- 
terred— 
All  these  to  fitter  time  shall  be  deferred.  130 
I  spare  the  widows'  tears,  their  wof ul  cries. 
And  howling  at  their  husbands'  obsequies; 
How  Theseus  at  these  fun'rals  did  assist. 
And  with  what  g^ts  the  mourning  dames 

dismissed. 
Thus  when  the  victor  chief  had  Creon 

slain. 
And  conquer'd  Thebes,  he  pitched  upon  the 

plain 
His  mighty  camp,  and,  when  the  day  re- 

tum'd, 
The  country  wasted,  and  the  hamlets  bum'd. 
And  left  the  pillagers,  to  rapine  bred,  139 
Without  control  to  strip  and  spoil  the  dead. 
There,  in  a  heap  of  slain,  among  the  rest 
Two  youthful  knights  they  found  beneath 

a  load  oppress'd 
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aiangbter'd  foes,  whom  first  to  death 
Hiifj  sent, 
trog^icfl  of  their  strength,  a  bloody 
uifiiument. 

and  both  of  royal  blood  they 

lAi.srt:ien  to  the  crown  the  heralds 

in  equal  arms  they  fought  for 

rdSf  their  shields,  their  snrooats 

were  the  same. 
Close  by  each  other  laid,  they  press'd  the 

ground, 
Their  manly  bosoms  pierc'd  with  many  a 

griesly  wound.  150 

Nor  well  alive  nor  wholly  dead  they  were, 
But  some  faint  signs  of  feeble  life  appear; 
The  wandering  breath  was  on  the  wmg  to 

part, 
Weak  was  the  pulse,  and  hardly  heav'd  the 

heart. 
These  two  were  sisters*  sons ;  and  Arcite  one. 
Much  fam'd  in  fields,  with  valiant  Palamon. 
From  these  their  costly  arms  the  spoilers 

rent. 
And  softly  both  convey 'd  to  Theseus'  tent: 
Whom,  known  of  Creon*s  line,  and  cnr'd  with 

care,  159 

He  to  his  city  sent  as  pris'ners  of  the  war, 
Hopeless  of  ransom,  and  condemned  to  lie 
In  durance,  doom'd  a  ling'ring  death  to  die. 
This  done,  he  marched  away  with  war- " 

like  sound. 
And  to  his  Athens  tum'd  with  laurels 

crown'd. 
Where  happy  long  he  liv'd,  much  lov'd, 

and  more  renown'd. 
But  in  a  tow'r,  and  never  to  be  loos'd, 
The  woful  captive  kinsmen  are  enclosed. 
Thus  year  by  year  they  pass,  and  day  by 

day, 
Till  once  ('twas  on  the  mom  of  cheerful 


f 

It 


The  yoimg  Emilia,  fairer  to  be  seen        170 
Than  the  fair  lily  on  the  flow'ry  green. 
More  fresh  than  May  herself  in  blossoms 

new, 
For  with  the  rosy  color  strove  her  hue, 
Wak*d,  as  her  custom  was,  before  the  day. 
To  do  th'  observance  due  to  sprightly  May : 
For  sprightly  May  conmiands  our  youth 

tokeep 
The  vigils  of  her  night,  and  breaks  their 

sluggard  sleep; 


Each  gentle  breast  with   kindly  warmth 

she  moves, 
Inspires  new  flames,  revives  extinguish'd 

loves. 
In  this  remembrance  Emily  ere  day         ite 
Arose,  and  dress 'd  herself  in  rich  array; 
Fresh  as  the  month,  and  as  the  morning 

fair: 
Adown  her  shoulders  fell  her  length  of 

hair; 
A  riband  did  the  braided  tresses  bind. 
The  rest  was  loose,  and  wanton'd  in  the 

wind. 
Aurora  had  but  newly  chas'd  the  niffht. 
And  purpled  o'er  the  sky   with   blusliing 

light. 
When  to  the  garden  walk  she  took  her 

way. 
To  sport  and  trip  along  in  cool  of  day. 
And  offer  maiden  vows  in  honor  of  the 

May.-  190  J 

At  ev'ry  turn  she  made  a  little  stand. 

And  thrust  among  the  thorns  her  lily  hand 

To  draw  the  rose,  and  ev'ry  rose  she  drew. 

She  shook  the  stalk,  and  brush'd  away  the 

dew; 
Then  parly-color'd  flow'rs  of  white  and  red 
She  wove,  to  make  a  garland  for  her  head: 
This  done,  she  sung  and  carol'd  out   so 

clear 
That  men  and  angels  might  rejoice  to  hear; 
Ev'n  wond'rinjz  Philomel  forgot  to  sing. 
And  leam'd  &om  her  to  welcome  in  the 

spring.  200 

The  tow'r,  of  which   before  was  mention 

made. 
Within  whose  keep    the  captive  knights 

were  laid. 
Built  of  a  large  extent,  and  strong  withal. 
Was  one  partition  of  the  palace  wall; 
The  garden  was  enclosed  within  the  square 
Where  young  Emilia  took  the  morning  air. 
It  happened  Palamon,  the  prisoner  kmght. 
Restless  for  woe,  arose  before  the  light. 
And   with    his    jailer's    leave  desir'd    to 

breathe 
An  air  more  wholesome  than  the  damps 

beneath.  210 

This  granted,  to  the  tow'r  he  took  his  way, 
Cheer'd  with  the  promise  of  a  glorious  day; 
Then  cast  a  languishing  reg^ard  around. 
And  saw,  with  hateful  eyes,  the  temples 

crown'd 
With  golden  spires,  and  all  the  hostile 

ground. 
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He  sigh'd,  and  tam'd  his  eyes,  because  he 

knew 
T  was  but  a  larger  jail  he  had  in  yiew: 
Then  look'd  betow,  and  from  the  castle's 

height 
Beheld  a  nearer  and  more  pleasing  sight; 
The  garden,    which   before  he  had  not^ 

seen, 
In  spring's  new  liyery  clad  of  white  and 

green, 
Fresh  flow'rs  in  wide  parterres,  and  shad  j 

walks  between. 
This   yiew'd,  but  not  enjoy'd,  with  arms 

across 
He  stood,  reflecting  on  his  country's  loss; 
Himself  an  object  of  the  public  scorn, 
And  often  wish'd  he  never  had  been  bom. 
At  last,  (for  so  his  destiny  requir'd,) 
With  walking  giddy,  and   with  thinking 

tir'd. 
He  thro'  a  little  window  cast  his  sight, 
Tho'  thick  of  bars,  that  gave  a  scanty 

light;  330 

But  ev'n  that  glimmering  serv'd  him  to 

descry 
Th'  inevitable  charms  of  Emily. 

Scarce  had  he  seen,  but  seized  with  sud- 
den smart, 
Stung  to  the  quick,  he  felt  it  at  his  heart; 
Struck  blind  with  overpowering  light  he 

stood. 
Then  started  back  amaz'd,  and  cried  aloud. 
Young  Arcite  heard,  and  up  he  ran  with 

haste 
To  help  his  friend,  and  in  his  arms  em- 

brac'd; 
And  ask'd  hun  why  he  looked  so  deadly 

wan, 
And  whence  and  how  his  change  of  cheer 

began,  340 

Or  who  had  done  th'  offense.     "  But  if," 

said  he, 
*'  Your  grief  alone  is  hard  captivity. 
For  love  of  heav'n  with  patience  imdergo 
A  cureless  ill,  since  fate  will  have  it  so: 
So  stood  our  horoscope  in  chains  to  lie. 
And  Saturn  in  the  dungeon  of  the  sky, 
Or  other  baleful  aspect  rul'd  our  birth. 
When  all   the  friendly  stars  were  under 

earth: 
Whate'er  betides,  by  destinv  'tis  done; 
And  better  bear  like  men  than  vainly  seek 

tQ  shun."  250 

''Nor  of  my  bonds,"  said  Palamon  again, 
"Nor  of  unhappy  planets  I  complain; 


But  when  my  mortal  anguish  caus'd  my  cry. 
That  moment  I  was  hurt  thro'  either  eye; 
Pierc'd  with  a  random  shaft,  I  faint  away. 
And  perish  with  insensible  decay: 
A  glance  of  some  new  goddess  gave  the 

wound. 
Whom,  like  Actceon,  unaware  I  found. 
Look  how  she  walks  along  yon  shady 

space: 
Not  Juno  moves   with   more   majestic 

grace;  360 

And  all  the  Cyprian  queen  is  in  her  face. , 
If  thou  art  Venus,  (for  thy  charms  confess 
That  face  was  f orm'd  in  heav'n,  nor  art 

thou  less; 
Disffuis'd  in  habit,  undisguised  in  shape,) 
O  help  us  captives  from  our  chains  to 

scape; 
But  if  our  doom  be  past  in  bonds  to  lie 
For  life,  and  in  a  loathsome  dungeon  die. 
Then  be  thy  wrath  appeas'd  with  our  dis- 
grace. 
And  shew  compassion  to  the  Theban  race, 
Oppress'd  by  tyrant  pow'r ! "  While  yet  he 

spoke,  370 

Arcite  on  Emily  had  fiz'd  his  look; 
The  fatal  dart  a  ready  passage  found. 
And    deep   within  lus   heart  infiz'd    the 

wound: 
So  that  if  Palamon  were  wounded  sore, 
Arcite  was  hurt  as  much  as  he,  or  more. 
Then  from  his  inmost  soul  he  sigh'd,  and 

said: 
''  The  beauty  I  behold  has  struck  me  dead: 
Unknowingly    she    strikes,  and  kills  by 

chance; 
Poison  is  in  her  eyes,  and  death  in  ev'ry 

glance. 
O,  I  must  ask;  nor  ask  alone,  but  move  280 
Her  mind  to  mercy,  or  must  die  for  love." 
Thus  Arcite:  and  thus  Palamon  replies 
(Eager  his  tone,  and  ardent  were  his  eyes): 
"Speak'st  thou  in  earnest,  or  in  jest-~ 

ing  vein  ?  " 
"Jesting,"  said  Arcite,   "suits   but   ill 

with  pain." 
"It    suits    far    worse,"    said    Palamon 

again. 
And  bent  his  brows,  "  with  men  who  honor 

weigh, 
Their  faith  to  break,  their  friendship  to 

betray; 
But  worst  with  thee,  of  noble  lineage  bom. 
My    kinsman,    and  in  arms  my  brother 

sworn.  390 
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Have  we  not  plighted  eaeh  our  bol  j  oath, 
That  one  should  be  the  common  good  of 

both; 
One  Boul  should  both  inspire,  and  neither 

proye 
His  fellow's  hindrance  in  pursuit  of  love  ? 
To  this  before  the  gods  we  gave  our  hands, 
And  nothing  but  our  death  can  break  the 

bands. 
This  binds  thee,  then,  to  farther  my  design, 
As  I  am  bound  by  vow  to  farther  thine. 
Nor  canst,  nor  dar'st  thou,  traitor,  on  the 

plain 
Appeach  my  honor,  or  thy  own  maintain,  300 
Since  thou  art  of  my  council,  and  the  friend 
Whose  faith  I  trust,  and  on  whose  care 

depend. 
And  wouldst  thou   court  my  lady's  love, 

which  I 
Much  rather  than  release  would  choose  to 

die? 
But  thou,  false  Aroite,  neyer  shalt  obtain 
Thy  bad  pretense;  I  told  thee  first  my  pain. 
For  first  my  love  began  ere  thine  was  bom; 
Thou,  as  my  council,  and  my  brother  sworn, 
Art  bound  t'  assist  my  eldership  of  right, 
Or  justly  to  be  deem'd  a  perjur'd  knight." 
Thus  Palamon;  but  Arcite  with  disdain 
In  haughty  language  thus  replied  again:  312 
*<  Forsworn    thyself:    the   traitor's  odious 

name 
I  first  return,  and  then  disprove  thy  claim. 
If  love  be  passion,  and  that  passion  nurs'd 
With  strong  desires,  I  lov'd  the  lady  first. 
Canst  thou  pretend  desire,  whom  zeal  in- 

flam'd 
To  worship,  and  a  pow'r  celestial  nam'd  ? 
Thine  was  devotion  to  the  blest  above; 
I  saw  the  woman,  and  desir'd  her  love;  330 
First  own'd  my  passion,  and  to  thee  com- 
mend 
Th'  important  secret,  as  my  chosen  friend. 
Suppose  (which  yet  I  grant  not)  thy  desire 
A  moment  elder  than  my  rival  fire; 
Can  chance  of  seeing  first  thy  title  prove  ? 
And  know'st  thou  not,  no  law  is  made  for 

love? 
Law  is  to  things  which  to  free  choice  re- 
late; 
Love  is  not  in  our  choice,  but  in  our  fate: 
Laws  are  but  positive;  love's  pow'r,  we  see. 
Is  Nature's  sanction,  and  her  f^t  decree.  330 
Each  day  we  break  the  bond  of  human  laws 
For  love,  and  vindicate  the  conunon  cause. 
Laws  for  defense  of  civil  rights  are  plae'd, 


Love  throws  the  fences  down,  and  makes  a 

general  waste: 
Maids,  widows,  wives,  without  distinctioB 

fall; 
The  sweeping  deluge,  love,  comes  on,  and 

covers  all. 
If  then  the  laws  of  friendship  I  tranagress,  ^ 
I  keep  the  greater,  while  I  break  the  less;  I 
And  both  are  mad  alike,  since  neither  can  | 


Both  hopeless  to  be  raosom'd,  never  more 
To  see  uie  sun,  but  as  he  passes  o'er.       341 
**  Like  iEsop's  hounds  contending  for  the 

bone  — 
Each  pleaded  right,  and  would  be  lord 

alone: 
The  fruitless  fight  continued  all  the  day; 
A  cur  came  by  and  snatch'd  the  prize  away. 
As  courtiers  therefore  justle  for  a  grant, 
And  when  tiiey    break   their   friendship, 

plead  their  want, 
So  thou,  if  fortune  will  thy  suit  advance, 
Love  on,  nor  envy  me  my  equal  chance: 
For  I  must  love,  and  am  resolv'd  to  try  350 
My  fate,  or  failing  in  th'  adventure  die."  . 
Great  was  their  strife,  which  hourly  was 

renew'd. 
Till  each  with  mortal  hate  his  rival  view'd: 
Now  friends  no  more,  nor  walking  band  in 

hand; 
But  when  thev  met,  they  made  a  surly  stand; 
And  glar'd  like  angry  lions  as  they  pass'd. 
And  wished  that  ev'ry  look  might  be  their 

last. 
It  chanc'd  at  length,  Perithons  came  t' 

attend 
This  worthy  Theseus,  his  familiar  friend: 
Their  love  in  early  infancy  began,  360 

And  rose  as  childhood  ripen'd  into  nuui, 
Companions  of  the  war;  and  loVd  so  well, ") 
That  when  one  died,  as  ancient  stories  I 

tell,  f 

His  fellow  to  redeem  him  went  to  hell.    J 
But  to  pursue  my  tale;  to  welcome  home 
His  warlike  brother  is  Perithons  eome: 
Arcite  of  Thebes  was  known  in  arms  long 

since. 
And  honor'd  by  this    young    Thessalian 

prince. 
Theseus,  to  gratify  his  friend  and  guest, 
Who  made  our  Arcite's  freedom    his  re- 
quest, S7» 
Restor'd  to  liberty  the  captive  knight, 
But  on  these  hard  conditions  I  recite: 
That  if  hereafter  Arcite  should  be  found 
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Within  the  oompaas  of  Athenian  ground, 
By  day  or  night,  or  on  whate'er  pretense, 
I£b  head  should   pay   the   forfeit  of  th' 

offense. 
To  this  Ferithous  for  his  friend  agreed, 
And  on  his  promise  was  the  prisoner  freed. 
Unpleas'd  and  pensiye  hence   he    takes 
his  way, 
At  his  own  peril;  for  his  life  must  pay.  380 
Who  now  hut  Aroite  mourns  his  bitter  fate. 
Finds  his  dear  purchase,  and  repents  too 

late? 
**  What  haye  I  gain'd,"  he  said,  <<  in  prison 

pent. 
If  I  but  change  my  bonds  for  banishment  ? 
And,  banish'd  from  her  sight,  I  suffer  more 
In  freedom  than  I  felt  in  bonds  before; 
Forc'd  from  her  presence,  and  oondemn'd 

to  liye; 
Unweloome   freedom,  and  unthank'd  re- 
prieve: 
Heay'n  is  not  but  where  Emily  abides. 
And  where  she 's  absent,  all  is  hell  be- 
sides. 390 
Next  to  my  day  of  birth,  was  that  accurst 
Which  bound  my  friendship  to  Ferithous 

first: 
Had  I  not  known  that  prince,  I  still  had 

been 
In  bondage,  and  had  still  Emilia  seen; 
For  tho'  1  never  can  her  grace  deserve, 
T  is  recompense  enough  to  see  and  serve. 

0  Faiamon,  my  kinsman  and  my  friend. 
How  much    more    happy   fates  thy  love 

attend! 
Thine  is  th'  adventure;  thine  the  victory: 
Well  has  thy  fortune  tum'd  the  dice  for 

thee :  400 

Thou  on  that  angel's  face  may'st  feed  thy 

eyes  — 
In  prison,  no;  but  blissful  paradise  1 
Thou  daily  see'st  that  sun  of  beauty  shine, 
And   lov'st  at   least  in  love's  extremest 

line. 

1  mourn  in  absence,  love's  eternal  night; 
And  who  can  tell  but  since  thou  hast  her 

sight, 
And  art  a  comely,  young,  and  valiant 

knight, 
Fortune  (a  various   pow'r)  may  cease  to 

frown, 
And   by  some  ways  unknown  thy  wishes 

crown? 
But  ly  the  most  forlorn  of  humankind,    410 
Nor  help  can  hope,  nor  remedy  can  find; 


But  doom'd  to  drag  my  loathsome  life  in 

care, 
For  my  reward,  must  end  it  in  despair. 
Fire,  water,  air,  and  earth,  and  force  of 

fates. 
That  governs  all,  and  Heav'n  that  all  cre- 
ates. 
Nor  art,  nor  Nature's  hand  can  ease  my 

grief; 
Nothing  but  death,  the  wretch's  last  relief: 
Then  farewell  youth,  and  all  the  joys  that 

dwell 

With  youth  and  life,  and  life  itself,  farewell  I 

<*  But  why,  alas !  do  mortal  men  in  vain  430 

Of  Fortune,  Fate,  or  Frovidence  complain  ? 

Grod  g^ves  us  what  he    knows  our  wants 

require. 
And  better  things  than  those    which   we 

desire: 
Some  pray  for  riches;  riches  they  obtain; 
But,  watched  by  robbers,  for  their  wealth 

are  slain: 
Some  pray  from  prison  to  be  freed;  and 

come, 
When  guilty  of  their  vows,  to  fall  at  home; 
Murder'd  by  those  they  trusted  with  their 

life, 
A  favor'd  servant,  or  a  bosom  wife. 
Such  dear-bought  blessings  happen  ev'ry 

d»y»  430 

Because  we  know  not  for  what  things  to 

pray. 
Like  drunken  sots  about   the   streets    we 

roam: 
Well  knows  the  sot  he  has  a  certain  home; 
Yet  knows  not  how  to  find  th'  uncertain 

place, 
And  blimders  on,  and  staggers  ev'ry  pace. 
Thus  all  seek  happiness;  but  few  can  find. 
For  far  the  greater  part  of  men  are  blind. 
This  is  my  case,  who  thought  our  utmost 

good 
Was  in  one  word  of  freedom  understood: 
The  fatal  blessing  came;  from  prison  free, 
I  starve  abroad,  and  lose    the    sight    of 

EmUjr."  441 

Thus  Arcite;  but  if  Aroite  thus  deplore 
His  suff'rings,  Faiamon  yet  suffers  more. 
For  when  he  knew  his  rival  freed  and  gone, 
""e  swells  with  wrath;  he  makes  outrageous 

moan: 
e  frets,  he  fumes,  he  stares,  he  stamps 

the  ground;   • 
The    hollow    tow'r    with    clamors    rings 

around. 
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With  briny  tears  he  bath'd  his  f etter'd  feet, 
And  dropp'd  all  o'er  with  agony  of  sweat. 
"  Alas  I      he  cried,  **  I,  wretch,  in  prison 

pine,  450 

Too  happy  rival,  while  the  fruit  is  thine. 
Thou  bv'st  at  large,  thou  draw'st  thy  na- 

tiye  air, 
Pleas'd  with  thy  freedom,  proud  of  my 

despair: 
Thou  may'st,  since  thou  hast  youth  and 

courage  join'd, 
A  sweet  behayior  and  a  solid  mind. 
Assemble  ours,  and  all  the  Theban  race, 
To  vindicate  on  Athens  thy  disgrace; 
And  after  (by  some  treaty  ma&)  possess 
Fair  Emily,  the  pledge  01  lasting  peace. 
So   thine  shall    be    the    beauteous  prize, 

while  I  460 

Must  languish  in  despair,  in  prison  die. 
Thus  all   th'  advantage   of   the   strife   is 

thine; 
Thy  portion  double  joys,  and  double  sor- 


The  rage  of  iealousy  then  fir'd  his  soul. 
And  his  noe  kmdled  like  a  burning  coal: 
Now  cold  despair,  succeeding  in  her  stead. 
To  livid  paleness  turns  the  g^owin^  red. 
His  blood,  scarce  liquid,  creeps  within  his 

veins. 
Like  water  which  the  freezing  wind  con- 
strains. 
Then  thus  he  said:  "  Eternal  deities,       470 
Who  rule  the  world  with  absolute  decrees. 
And  write  whatever  time  shall  bring  to 

pass. 
With  pens  of  adamant,  on  plates  of  brass; 
What  is  the  race  of  humankiad  your  care 
Beyond  what  all  his  fellow  creatures  are  ? 
He  with  the  rest  is  liable  to  pain, 
And  like  the  sheep,  his  brother  beast,  is 

slain. 
Cold,  hunger,  prisons,  ills  without  a  cure, 
All  these  he  must,  and  guiltless  oft,  endure : 
Or  does  your  justice,  pow'r,  or  prescience 
fail;  480 

When  the  good  suffer,  and  the  bad  prevail  ? 
What  worse  to  wretched  virtue  could  befall, 
If  Fate  or  giddy  Fortune  govem'd  all  ? 
Nay,  worse  than  other  beasts  is  our  estate; 
Them,  to  pursue  their  pleasures,  you  create ; 
We,  bound  by  harder  laws,  must  curb  our 

will. 
And  your  commands,  not  our  desires,  fulfil: 
Then,  when  the  creature  is  unjustly  slain. 
Yet  siter  death  at  least  he  feels  no  pain; 


But  man  in  life  surchar^d  with  woe  bef or, 
Not  freed  when  dead,  is  doomed  to  suffer 

more.  491 

A  serpent  shoots  his  sting  at  unaware; 
An  ambush'd  thief  forelaysa  traveler: 
The  man  lies  muzder'd,  while  the  thief  and 

snake. 
One  gains  the  thickets,  and  one  tfarids  the 

brake. 
This  let  divines  decide;  but  well  I  know. 
Just,  or  unjust,  I  have  my  share  of  woe. 
Thro'  Saturn  seated  in  a  luckless  place. 
And  Juno's  wrath,  that  persecutes  my  nee; 
Or  Mars  and  Venus,  in  a  quartil,  move    500 
My  pangs  of  jealousy  for  Arcite's  love." 

Let  Palamon  opnress'd  in  bondage  mourn, 
While  to  his  ezil  a  rival  we  return. 
By  this,  the  sun,  declining  from  his  heigfai, 
The  day  had  shortened  to  prolong  the  mght; 
The  lengthen'd  night  gave  lengUi  of  miseiy 
Both  to  the  captive  lover  and  the  free; 
For  Palamon  in  endless  prison  mourns, 
And  Arcite  forfeits  life  if  he  returns:      909 
The  banish'd  never  hopes  his  love  to  see. 
Nor  hopes  the  captive  lord  his  liberty. 
'T  is  hard  to  say  who  suffers  greater  pains: 
One  sees  his  love,  but  cannot  break  his 

chains; 
One  free,  and  all  his  motions  uncontroU'd, 
Beholds  whatever  he  would,  but  what  le 

would  behold. 
Judge  as  you  please,  for  I  will  haste  to  tell 
What  fortune  to  the  banish'd  knight  befell 
When  Arcite  was  to  Thebes   retuni'd 

again. 
The  loss  of  her  he  lov'd  renew'd  his  pain; 
What  could  be  worse,  than  never  more  to 

see  sx> 

His  life,  his  soul,  his  charming  Emily  ? 
He  rav'd  with  ail  the  madness  of  despair, 
He  roar 'd,  he  beat  his  breast,  he  tore  his  hair; 
Dry  sorrow  in  his  stupid,  oyes  Appears, 
For,  wanting  nourishment,  he  wanted  tears: 
His  eyeballs  in  their  hollow  sockets  sink, 
Bereft  of  sleep;  he  loathes  his  meat  and 

drink. 
He  withers  at  his  heart,  and  looks  as  wan 
As  the  pale  specter  of  a  murder'd  man: 
That  pale  turns  yellow,  and  his  face  re- 
ceives 530 
The  faded  hue  of  sapless  bozen  leaves. 
In  solitary  groves  he  makes  his  moan, 
Walks  early  out,  and  ever  is  alone ; 
Nor,  miz'd  in  mirth,  in  youthful  pleasure 

shares, 
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Bat  iighs  when  songs  ancl  instruments  he 

hears. 
His  spirits  are  so  low,  his  voice  is  drown'd, 
He  hears  as  from  a&br,  or  in  a  swomid, 
Liike  the  deaf  murmurs  of  a  distant  sound 
Uncomb'd  his  looks,  and  smialid  his  attire, 
Unlike  the  trim  of  love  ana  gay  desire;   540 
But  full  of  museful  mopings,  which  presage 
The  loss  of  reason,  and  conclude  in  rage. 
This  when  he  had  endured  a  year  and 
more, 
Now  wholly  chang'd  from  what  he  was  be- 
fore. 
It  happened  once  that  slumb'ring  as  he  lay, 
fie  dreamt  (his  dream  began  at  break  of 

day) 
That  Henmefco'er  his  head  in  air  appeared, 
And  with  soft  words  his  drooping  spirits 

eheer'd: 
fiis  hat,  adorn'd  with  wings,  disclos'd  the 


And  in  his  hand  he  bore  the  sleep-compelling 
rod;  550 

Such  as  he  seem'd,  when,  at  his  sire's  com- 
mand, 
On  Argus'  head  he  laid  the  snaky  wand. 
^  Arise,"  he  said,  *'  to  conquering  Athens  go, 
There  Fate  appoints  an  end  of  idl  thy  woe." 
The  fright  awaken'd  Arcite  with  a  start; 
Against  his    bosom   bounc'd    his  heaving 

heart; 
But  soon   he  said,  with    scarce-recover'd 

breath: 
''  And  thither  will  I  go,  to  meet  my  death, 
Sure  to  be  slain;  but  death  is  my  desire. 
Since  in  Emilia's  sight  I  shall  expire."     560 
By  chance  he  spied  a  mirror  while  he  spoke, 
Aiid  gazing  there  beheld  his  alter'd  look; 
Wond'ring,  he  saw  his  features  and  his  hue 
So  much  were  chang'd,  that  scarce  himself 

he  knew. 
A  sudden  thought  then  starting  in  his  mind: 
**  Since  I  in  Arcite  cannot  Arcite  find, 
The  world  may  search  in  vain  with  all  their 

eyes, 
But  never  penetrate  thro'  this  disguise. 
Thanks  to  the  change  which  grief  and  sick- 
ness give. 
In  low  estate  I  may  securely  live,  570 

And  see  unknown  my  mistress  day  by  day." 
He  said,  and  doth'd  himself  in  coarse  array, 
A  lab'ring  hind  in  shew;  then  forth  he  went, 
And  to  th'  Atheman  tow'rs  his  journey 

bent. 
One  squire  attended  in  the  same  disguise, 


Made  conscious  of  his  master's  enterprise. 
Arriv'd  at  Athens,  soon  he  came  to  court, 
Unknown,  imquestion'd,  in  that  thick  resort: 
Proffring  for  hire  his  service  at  the  gate. 
To  drudge,  draw  water,  and  to  run  or  wait. 
So  fair  befell  him,  that  for  little  gain  581 
He  serv'd  at  first  Emilia's  chamberhun; 
And,  watchful  all  advanta^s  to  spy, 
Was  still  at  hand,  and  in  his  master's  eye; 
And  as  his  bones  were  big,  and  sinews  strong, 
Eefus'd  no  toil  that  could  to  slaves  belong; 
fiat  from  deep  wells  with  engines  water 

drew. 
And  us'd  his  noble  hands  the  wood  to  hew. 
He  pass'd  a  year  at  least  attending  thus 
On  Emily,  and  called  Philostratus.  590 

But  never  was  there  man  of  his  degree 
So  much  esteem'd,  so  well  belov'd  as  he. 
So  gentle  of  condition  was  he  known, 
That  thro'  the  court  his  courtesy  was  blown: 
All  think  him  worthy  of  a  greater  place, 
And  recommend  him  to  the  royal  grace; 
That,  exercis'd  within  a  higher  sphere. 
His  virtues  more  conspicuous  might  appear. 
Thus    by  the  genend    voice    was  Arcite 

prais'd,  599 

And  by  great  Theseus  to  high  favor  rais'd; 
Among  his  menial  servants  first  enroll'd. 
And  liurgely  entertain'd  with  sums  of  gold: 
Besides  what  secretly  from  Thebes  was  sent. 
Of  his  own  income  and  his  annual  rent. 
This  well  employ'd,  he  purchas'd  friends 

and  fame. 
But  cautiously  conceal'd  from  whence  it 

came. 
Thus  for  three  years  he  liv'd  with  large 

increase. 
In  arms  of  honor,  and  esteem  in  peace; 
To  Theseus'  person  he  was  ever  near,      609 
And  Theseus  for  his  virtues  held  him  dear. 

THE  END  OP  THE  FIRST  BOOK 


PALAMON  AND  ARCITE 

OR,  THE  knight's  TALE 


While  Arcite  lives  in  bliss,  the  story  turns 
Where  hopeless  Palamon  in  prison  mourns. 
For  six  long  years  immur'd,  the  captive 

knight 
Had  dragg'd  his  chains  and  searoely  seen 

the  light: 
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Lost  liberty  and  love  at  once  he  bore; 
His  prison  pain'd  him  much,  his  passion 

more; 
Nor  dares  he  hope  his  fetters  to  remove, 
Nor  ever  wishes  to  be  free  from  love. 
But  when  the  sixth  reyolving  year  was 


shShi 
:ht,      J^ 


And  May  within  the  Twins  reoeiy'd  the 

sun  — 
Were  it  by  chance  or  forceful  destiny, 
Which  forms  in  causes  first  whatever 

be  — 
Assisted  by  a  friend,  one  moonless  night, 
This  Palamon  from  prison  took  his  flight 
A  pleasant  beverage  he  prepared  before 
Of  wine  and  honey  mix'd,  with  added  store 
Of  opium;  to  his  keeper  this  he  brought. 
Who  swallow'd  unaware  the  sleepy  draught. 
And  snor'd  secure  till  mom,  his  senses 

bound  X9 

In  slumber,  and  in  long  obliyion  drown'd. 
Short  was  the  night,  and  careful  Palamon 
Sought  the  next  coyert  ere  the  rising  sun. 
A  thick-spread  forest  near  the  city  Uy,  ' 
To  this  with  lengthened  strides  he  took  his 

way 
(For  far  he  could  not  fly,  and  fear'd  the 

day). 
Safe  from  pursuit,  he  meant  to  shun  the  * 

light. 
Till  the  brown  shadows  of  the  friendly 

night 
To  Thebes  might  f  ayor  his  intended  flight.  ^ 
When  to  his  country  come,  his  next  design 
Was  all  the  Theban  race  in  arms  to  join,  30 
And  war  on  Theseus,  till  he  lost  his  life, 
Or  won  the  beauteous  EmUy  to  wife. 
Thus  while  his  thoughts  the  ling'ring  day 

beguile. 
To  gentle  Arcite  let  us  turn  our  style; 
Who  little  dreamt  how  nigh  he  was  to  care, 
Till  treacherous  Fortime  caught  him  in  the 

r'  snare. 

The  morning  lark,  the  messenger  of  day, 

Saluted  in  her  song  the  morning  gray; 

And  soon  the  sun  arose  with  beams  so 
bright. 

That  all  th'  horizon  laugh'd  to  see  the  joy- 
ous sight:  40 

He  with  his  tepid  rays  the  rose  renews. 

And  licks  the  dropping  leaves,  and  dries 
the  dews; 

When  Arcite  left  his  bed,  resoly'd  to  pay 

Obflervance  to  the  month  of  merry  May. 

Forth  on  his  fiery  steed  betimes  he  rode. 


That  scarcely  prifits  the  turf  on  which  be 

trod: 
At  ease  he  seem'd,  and,  prancini^  o'er  the 

plains, 
Tum'd  only  to  the  grove  his  horse's  reins, 
The  grove  I  nam^d  before;  and,  li^tii^ 

there, 
A  woodbind  garland  sought  to  Grown  his 

hair;  50 

Then  tum'd  his  face  against   the    rising 

dav. 
And  rais'd  his  voice  to  welcome  in  the  May: 
^  For  thee,  sweet  month,  the  groves  green 

liv'ries  wear. 
If  not  the  first,  the  fairest  of  the  year; 
For  thee  the  Graces  lead  the  dancing  hours, 
And   Nature's    ready    pencil    paints    the 

flow'rs: 
When  thy  short  reign  is  past,  the  f  eT*rish 

sun 
The  sultry  tropic  fears,  and  moves   more 

slowly  on. 
So  may  thy  tender  blossoms  fear  no  hl^ht. 
Nor  goats  with  venom'd  teeth  thy  tencmh 

bite,  60 

As  thou  shalt  guide  my  wandering  feet  to 

find 
The  fragrant  greens  I  seek,  my  brows  to 

bind."j 
His  vows  address'd,  within  the  grove* 

he  stray'd. 
Till  Fate,  or  f\>rtune,  near  the  place  ood- 

vey'd 
His  steps  where  secret  Palamon  was  laid.  ^ 
Full  little  thought  of  him  the  gentle' 

knight, 
Who,  flying  death,  had  there  conoeal'd 

his  flight. 
In  brakes  and  brambles  hid,  and  shun- 
ning mortal  sight. 
And  less  he  knew  him  for  his  hated  foe. 
But  f ear'd  him  as  a  man  he  did  not  know. 
But  as  it  has  been  said  of  ancient  years,   71 
That  fields  are  fuU  of  eyes,  and  woods  have 

ears; 
For  this  the  wise  are  ever  on  their  guard, 
For,  unforeseen,  they  say,  is  unprepared. 
Uncautious  Arcite  thought  himself  alone, 
And  less  than  all  suspected  Palamon, 
Who  listening  heard  him,  while  he  search'd 

the  grove, 
And  loudly  sung  his  roundelay  of  love: 
But  on  the  sudden  stopp'd,  and  silent  stood, 
As  lovers  often  muse,  and  change   their 

mood;  a» 
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Now  high  as  heaven,  and  then  as  low  as  hell ; 
Now  up,  now  down,  as  buckets  in  a  well; 
For  Venus,  like  her  daj,  will  ohange  her 

cheer, 
And  seldom  shall  we  see  a  Friday  clear. 
Thus  Aroite  haying  sung,  with  alter'd  hue 
Sunk  on  the  ground,  and  from  his  bosom 

drew 
A  desp'rate  sigh,  accusing  Heay'n  and  Fate, 
And  angry  Juno's  unrelenting  hate. 
^ Curst  be  the  day  when  first  I  did  ap-' 

pear; 
Let  it  be  blotted  from  the  calendar,      90 
Lest  it  pollute  the  month,  and  poison  all 

tiie  year. 
Still  will  the  jealous  oueen  pursue  our  race  ? 
Cadmus  is  dead,  the  Thebim  city  uxu : 
Tet  ceases  not  her  hate;  for  all  who  come 
From  Cadmus   are  inyolv'd    in  Cadmus' 

doom. 
I  suffer  for  my  blood:  unjust  decree  I 
That  pimishes  another's  crime  on  me. 
In  mean  estate  I  serve  my  mortal  foe. 
The  man  who  caus'd  my  country's  oyer- 

throw. 
This  is  not  all;  for  Juno,  to  my  shame,  100 1 
Has  foro'd  me  to  forsake  my  former  I 

name;  f 

Arcite  I  was,  Philostratus  I  am.  J 

That  side  of  heay'n  is  all  my  enemy: 
Mars  ruin'd  Thebes;  his  mother  ruin'd  me. 
Of  all  the  royal  race  remains  but  one 
Beside  myself,  th'  unhajipy  Palamon, 
Whom  llieseus  holds  in  bonds,  and  will 

not  free; 
Without  a  crime,  except  his  kin  to  me. 
Tet  these,  and  all  the  rest,  I  could  endure; 
But  loye 's  a  malady  without  a  cure:        no 
Fierce  Loye  has  pierc'd  me  with  his  fiery 

dart; 
He  fries  within,  and  hisses  at  my  heart. 
Tour  eyes,  fair  Emily,  my  fate  pursue; 
I  suffer  for  the  rest,  I  die  for  you. 
Of  such  a  goddess  no  time  leaves  record. 
Who  bum'd  the  temple  where  she   was 

ador'd: 
And  let  it  burn,  I  never  will  complain, 
Pleas'd  with  my  sufferings,  if  you  knew  my 

pain."  ^  1x8 

At  this  a  sickly  qualm  his  heart  assail'd. 
His  ears  ring  inwa^,  and  his  senses  fail'd. 
No  word  miss'd  Palamon  of  all  he  spoke, 
But  soon  to  deadly  pale  he  chanf 'd  his  look: 
He  trembled  ev'ry  mnb,  and  felt  a  smart, 
'  As  if  cold  steel  had  glided  thro'  his  heart; 


Nor  loiu^r  stay'd,  but,  starting  from  his 

pEice, 
Disoover'd  stood,  and  shew'd  his  hostile 

face: 
**  False  traitor  Aroite,  traitor  to  thy  blood. 
Bound  by  thy  sacred  oath  to  seek  my  good. 
Now  art  thou  found  forsworn,  for  Emily; 
And  dar'st  attempt  her  love,  for  whom  I  die. 
So  hast  thou  cheated  Theseus  with  a  wile. 
Against  thy  vow,  returning  to  beguile     133 
Under  a  borrow'd  name:  as  false  to  me. 
So  false  thou  art  to  him  who  set  thee  fiee. 
But  rest  assured,  that  either  thou  shalt  die. 
Or  else  renounce  thy  claim  in  Emily: 
For,  tho'  unarmed  I  am,  and  (freed  by 

chance) 
Am  here  without  my  sword  or  pointed  lance, 
Hope  not,  base  man,  unquestion'd  hence  to 

fr  I  am  Palamon,  thy  mortal  foe."        i^ 
Excite,  who  heard  lus  tale,  and  knew  the 
man, 
His  sword  unsheath'd,  and  fiercely  thus 

began: 
''Now  by  the  gods  who  govern   heay'n 

above, 
Wert  thou  not  weak  with  hunger,  mad 

with  love, 
That  word  had  been  thy  last,  or  in  this  grove 
This  hand  should  force  thee  to  renounce 

thy  love. 
The  surety  which  I  gave  thee,  I  defy: 
Fool,  not  to  know  that  love  endures  i 
And  Jove  but  laughs  at  lovers'  _ 
Enow,  I  will  serve  the  fair  in  thy  despite; 
But,  since  thou  art  my  kinsman,  and  a 

knight,  151 

Here,  have  my  faith,  to-morrow  in  this 

grove 
Our  arms  shall  plead  the  titles  of  our  love: 
And  Heay'n  so  help  my  right,  as  I  alone 
Will  come,  and  keep  the  cause  and  quarrel 

both  unknown. 
With  arms  of  proof  both  for  myself  and 

thee: 
Choose  thou  the  best,  and  leave  the  worst 

tome. 
And,  that  at  better  ease  thou  may'st  abide. 
Bedding  and  clothes  I  will  this  night  pro- 
vide. 
And  needful  sustenance,  that  thou  may'st 

be  x6o 

A  conquest  better  won,  and  worthy  me." 
Hb  promise  Palamon  aeoepts;  but  praVd, 
To  keep  it  better  than  the  first  he  made.       . 


J,  I  defy:  1 
lures  no  tie,  > 
s' penury.  J 
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Thus  fair  they  parted  till  the  morrow's 

dawn, 
For  each  had  laid  his  plighted  faith  to 

pawn. 
O  Love!  thou  sternly  dost  thy  poVr^ 

And  wilt  not  bear  a  rival  in  thj  reign:       | 
Tyrants  and  thou  all  fellowship  disdain.  J 
This  was  in  Arcite  prov'd,  and  Palamon: 
Both  in  despair,  yet  each  would  love  alone. 
Arcite  returned,  and,  as  in  honor  tied,      171 
His  foe  with  bedding  and  with  food  sup- 
plied; 
Then,  ere  the  day,  two  suits  of  armor 

sought, 
Which  borne  before  him  on  his  steed  he 

brought: 
Both  were  of  shining  steel,  and  wrought 

so  pure 
As  might  the  strokes  of  two   such  arms 

endure. 
Now,  at  the  time,  and  in  th'  appointed 

place, 
The  challenger  and  challeng'd,  face  to  face, 
Approach;  each  other  from  afar  they  knew, 
And  from  afar  their  hatred  changed  their 

hue.  180 

So  stands  the  Thracian  herdsman  with  his 

spear. 
Full  in  the  gap,  and  hopes  the  hunted  bear. 
And  hears  him  rustling  in  the  wood,  and 

sees 
His  course  at  distance  by  the  bending  trees, 
And  thinks:     ''Here    comes    my  mortal 

enemy. 
And  either  he  must  &11  in  fight,  or  I." 
This  while  he  thinks,  he  lifts  aloft  his  dart;  1 
A  gen'rous  dullness  seizes  ey'ry  part;       I 
The  veins  pour  back  the  blood,  and  fortify  | 

the  heart.  J 

Thus  pale  they  meet ;  theb  eyes  with  fury 

bum;  190 

None  greets,  for  none  the  greeting  will 

return; 
But  in  dumb  surliness,  each  arm'd  with  care 
His  foe  profess'd,  as  brother  of  the  war: 
Then  both,  no  moment  lost,  at  once  advance 
Against  each  other,  arm'd  with  sword  and 

lance: 
They  lash,  they  foin,  they  pass,  they  strive 

to  bore 
Their  corslets,  and  the  thinnest  parts  ex- 
plore. 
Thus  two  long  hours  in  equal  arms  they 

stood, 


And,  wounded,  wound;  till  both  were  bath*d 

in  blood; 

'And  not  a  foot  of  ground  had  either  got»  aeo 
As  if  the  world  depended  on  the  spot. 
Fell  Arcite  like  an  angry  tiger  fiif*d. 
And  like  a  lion  Palamon  appeared: 
Or,  as  two  boars,  whom  love  to  battle  draws. 
With  rising  bristles,  and  with  frothy  jaws — 
Their  adverse  breasts  with  tusks  oblique 

they  wound; 
With  grunts  and  groans  the  forests , rings 

aroimd  — 
So  fought  the  knights,  and  fighting  must 

abide, 
Till  Fate  an  umpire  sends  their  difp'rence  to 

decide.  209 

The  pow'r  that  ministers  to  God's  decrees, 
And  executes  on  earth  what  HeaVn  foresees, 
Call'd  Providence,  or  Chance,  or    Fatal 

Sway, 
Comes  with  resistless  force,  and  finds  or 

makes  her  way. 
Nor  kings,  nor  nations,  nor  united  pow'r. 
One  moment  can  retard  th'  appointed  hour, 
And  some  one  day,  some  wondrous  chance 

appears. 
Which  btppen'd  not  in  centuries  of  years: 
For  sure,  whate'er  we  mortals  hate,  or  love, 
Or  hope,  or  fear,  depends  on  pow'rs  &b<yve; 
They  move  our  appetites  to  good  or  ill,  »» 
And  by  foresight  necessitate  the  wilL 
In  Theseus  this  appears;  whose  youthfnl  joy 
Was  beasts  of  chase  in  forests  to  destroy: 
This  gentie  knight,  inspir'd  by  jolly  May,  1 
Forsook  his  easy  couch  at  early  day,  I 

And  to  the  wood  and  wilds  pursued  his  C 

way.  J 

Beside  him  rode  Hippolyta  the  queen. 
And  £mily  attir'd  in  lively  green. 
With  horns,  and  hounds,  and  all  the  tuneful 

To  hunt  a    royal  hart  within  the  covert 
nigh;  330 

And  as  he  f ollow'd  Mars  before,  so  now 
He  serves  the  goddess  of  the  silver  bow. 
The  way  that  &eseus  took  was  to  the  wood 
Where  the  two  knights  in  cruel  battle  stood: 
The  laimd  on  which  they  fought,  th'  ap- 
pointed place 
In  which  th'  uncoupled  hounds  began  the 

chase. 
Thither  forthright  he  rode  to  rouse  the  prey, 
That  shaded  by  the  fern  in  harbor  lay; 
And  thence  dislodg'd,  was  wont  to  leave  the 

wood  339 
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For  open  fields,  and  otobs  the  crystal  flood. 
Approaoh'd,  and  looking  underneath  the  sun, 
He  saw  proud  Aroite  and  fierce  Palamon 
In  mortal  battle  doubling  blow  on  blow: 
Like  liffhtninipflam'd  their  fiauohions  to  and 


And  shot  a  dreadful  gleam;  so  strong  they 

strook, 
There  seemed  less  force  required  to  fell  an 

oak. 
He  gaz'd  with  wonder  on  their  equal  might, 
Look'd  eager    on,  but    knew  not    either 

knight: 
Kesoly'd  to  learn,  he  spurr'd  his  fiery  steedj 
With  goring  rowels  to  provoke  his  speed. 
The  minute  ended  that  began  the  race,    251 
So  soon  he  was  betwixt  'em  on  the  place; 
And  with  his  sword  unsheath'd,  on  pain  of 

life 
Commands  both  combatants  to  cease  their 

strife: 
Then  with   imperious    tone    pursues    his 

threat: 
**  What  are  you  ?  why  in  arms  together  met  ? 
How  dares  your  pride  presume  against  my 

laws, 
As  in  a  listed  field  to  fight  your  cause  ? 
Unask'd  the  royal  grant;  no  marshal  by, 
As  knightly  rites  require ;  nor  judge  to  try  ?  " 
Then    ralamon,  with   scarce    recover'd 

breath,  361 

Thus  hasty  spoke:  ''We  both  deserve  the 

death, 
And  both  would  die;  for,  look  the  world 

around, 
A  pair  so  wretched  is  not  to  be  found. 
Our  life  's  a  load;  encumber'd  with  the 

charge, 
We  long  to  set  th'  imprisoned  soul  at  large. 
Now,  as  thou  art  a  sovereign  judge,  decree ' 
The  rightful  doom  of  death  to  him  and 

me; 
Let  neither  find  thy  grace,  for  grace  is 

cruelty.  369 

Me  first,  O  Inll  me  first,  and  cure  my  woe; 
Then  sheathe  the  sword  of  justice  on  my  foe : 
Or  kill  him  first;  for  when  his  name  is 

heard. 
He  foremost  will  receive  his  due  reward. 
Arcite  of  Thebes  is  he;  thy  mortal  foe. 
On  whom  thy  grace  did  liberty  bestow, 
But  first  contriusted,  that,  if  ever  found 
By  day  or  night  upon  th'  Athenian  ground. 
His  head  should  pay  the  forfeit:   see  re- 

tum'd 


thee,^ 

^     r 

oily.  J 


The  perjured  knight,  his  oath  and  honor 
scom'd.  279 

For  this  is  he,  who,  with  a  borrowed  name. 
And  proffer'd  service,  to  thy  palace  came. 
Now  oall'd  Philostratus:  retained  by  thee, 
A  traitor  trusted,  and  in  high  degree, 
^spiring  to  the  bed  of  beauteous  Enuly. 
My  part  remains;  from  Thebes  my  birth'l 

own. 
And  call  myself  th'  unhappy  Palamon. 
Think  me  not  like  that  man;  since  no  dis- 
grace 
Can  force  me  to  renounce  the  honor  of  my 

race. 
Know  me  for  what  I  am:  I  broke  thy  chain. 
Nor  promis'd  I  thy  pris'ner  to  remain:     390 
The  love  of  liberty  with  life  is  giv'n. 
And  life  itself  th'  inferior  gift  of  Heav'n. 
Thus  without  crime  I  fled ;  but  farther  know, 
I,  with  this  Arcite,  am  thy  mortal  foe: 
Then  give  me  death,  since  I  thy  life  pur- 
sue; 
For  safeguard  of  thyself,  death  is  my  due. 
More  wouldst  thou  know  ?    I  love  bright 

Emily, 
And,  for  her  sake,  and  in  her  sight,  will 

die. 
But  kill  my  rival  too,  for  he  no  less 
Deserves;  and  I  thy  righteous  doom  will 
bless,  300 

Assur'd  that  what  I  lose  he  never  shall 


To  this  replied  the  stem  Athenian  prince. 
And  sourly  smil'd:  *'  In  owning  your  offense 
Ton -judge  yourself ;  and  I  but  keep  record 
In  putce  of  law,  while  you  pronounoe  the 

word. 
Take  your  desert,  the  death  you  have  de- 
creed; 
I  seal  your  doom  and  ratify  the  deed: 
By  Mars,  the  patron  of  my  arms,  you  die.** 
He  said;  dumb  sorrow seiz'd  the  standers- 
by. 
The  queen,  above  the  rest,  by  nature  good, 
(The   pattern  form'd  of  perfect  woman- 
hood,) 3it 
For  tender  pity  wept:  when  she  began, 
Thro'  the  bright  choir  th'  infectious  VTrtue 

ran. 
All  dropp'd  their  tears,  ev'n  the  contended 

maid; 
And  thus  among  themselves  they  softly. 

said: 
**¥niat  eyes    can    suffer   this    unworthy 
sight  I 
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Two  youths  of  royml  blood,  renown'd  in 

fight, 
The  mastership  of  heav'ii  in  face  and  mind, 
And  lovers,  far  beyond  their  faithless  kind: 
See   their  wide  streaming  wounds;  they 

neither  came  330 

From  pride  of  empire,  nor  desire  of  fame. 
Kings  fight  for  kmgdoms,  madmen  for  ap- 

phiuse; 
But  loye  for  Iotc  alone;  that  crowns  the 

lover's  cause/' 
This  thought,  which  ever  bribes  the  beau- 
teous kind. 
Such  pity  wrought  in  ev'ry  lady's  mind, 
They  left  their  steeds,  and,  prostrate  on  the 

place. 
From  the  fierce  king  implor'd  th'  offenders' 

grace. 
He  paus'd  a  while,  stood  silent  in  his  mood, 
(For  yet  his  rage  was  boiling  in  his  blood;) 
But  soon  his  tender  mind  th'  impression 

felt;  330 

^As  softest  metals  are  not  slow  to  melt. 
And  pity  soonest  runs  in  gentle  minds:) 
Then  reasons  with  himself;  and  first  he  finds 
His  passion  cast  a  mist  before  his  sense. 
And  either  made  or  magnified  th'  offense. 
Offense  !  of  what  ?  to  whom  ?  who  judg'd 

the  cause  ? 
The  prison'r  freed  himself  by  nature's  laws : 
Bom  free,  he  sought  his  right:  the  man  he 

freed 
Was  perjur'd,  but  his  love  ezcus'd  the  deed. 
Thus  pond'ring,  he  look'd  under  with  his 

eyes  340 

And  saw  the  women's  tears,  and  heard  their 

cries; 
Which  mov'd  compassion  more:  he  shook 

his  head. 
And  softly  sighing  to  himself  he  said: 
"  Curse  on  th'  unpard'ning  prince,  whom 

tears  can  draw 
To  no  remorse;  who  rules  by  lions'  law; 
And  deaf  to  pray'rs,  by  no    submission 

bow'd, 
Rends  all  alike;  the  penitent  and  proud  ! " 
At  this,  with  look  serene,   be  rais'd  his 

head; 
Reason  resum'd  her  place,  and  passion  fled: 
Then  thus  aloud  he  spoke:  *'The  pow'r  of 

Love,  350 

In  earth,  and  seas,  and  air,  and  heav'n 

above. 
Rules,  unresisted,  with  an  awful  nod; 
By  daily  miracles  declar'd  a  god: 


He  blinds  the  wise,  gives  eyesight  to  the 

blind. 
And  molds  and  stamps  anew  the  lover's 

mind. 
Behold  that  Arcite,  and  this  Palaman, 
Freed  from  mv  fetters,  and  in  safety  gone  — 
What  hinder'd  either  in  their  native  soil 
At  ease  to  reap  the  harvest  of  their  tofl  ? 
But  Love,  theur  lord,  did  otherwise  ordain. 
And  brought  'em  in  tiieir  own  despite  again. 
To  suffer  death  deserv'd;  for  well  thej 

know,  363 

'T  is  in  my  pow'r,  and  I  their  deadly  foe. 
The  proverb  holds,  that  to  be  wise  aiad  love. 
Is  lu^ly  granted  to  the  cods  above. 
See  how  the  madmen  bleed  I  behold  the  gains 
With  which  their  master,   Love,    rewards 

their  pains. 
For  sev'n  long  years,  on  duty  eVry  day, 
Lo  their  obedience,  and  their  monarch's  pay ! 
Tet,  as  in  duty  bound,  they  serve  him  on; 
And,  ask  the  fools,  they  think  it  wisely  done; 
Nor  ease,  nor  wealth,  nor  life  itself  regard. 
For  't  is  their  maxim,  love  is  love's  reward. 
This  is  not  all;  the  fair,  for  whom  they 

strove,  374 

Nor  knew  before,  nor  could  suspect  their  love. 
Nor  thought,  when  she  beheld  the  fight 

from  tax, 
Her  beauty  was  th'  occasion  of  the  vrar. 
But  sure  a  gen'ral  doom  on  man  is  passed, 
And  all  are  fools  and  lovers,  first  or  last: 
This,  both  by  others  and  myself,  I  know,  380 
For  I  have  serv'd  their  sovereign,  lon^  ago; 
Oft  have  been  caught  within  the  winding 

train 
Of  female  snares,  and  felt  the  lover's 

pain. 
And  leam'd  how  fiar  the  god  can  human 

hearts  constrain. 
To  this  remembrance,  and  the  pray'rs  of 

those 
Who  for  th'  offending  warriors  interpoee, 
I  give  their  forfeit  lives;  on  this  accord. 
To  do  me  homage  as  their  sov'reign  lord; 
And  as  my  vassals,  to  their  utmost  mi? ht, 
Assist  my  person,  and  assert  my  right. '^  390 
This  freely  sworn,  the  knights  their  grace 

obtain'd; 
Then  thus  the  king  his  secret  thoughts  ex- 

plain'd: 
"  If  wealth,  or  honor,  or  a  royal  race. 
Or  each,  or  all,  may  win  a  lady's  grace. 
Then  either  of  you  knights  may  well  de> 
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A  princetss  bom;  and  such  is  she  yon  serve; 
For  Emily  is  sister  to  the  crown, 
And  but  too  well  to  both  her  beauty  known: 
But  should  yon  combat  till  you  both  were 

dead, 
Two  loTors  cannot  share  a  single  bed.      400 
As  therefore  both  are  equal  in  degree, 
The  lot  of  both  be  left  to  destiny. 
Ko  w  hear  th'  award,  and  happy  may  it  prove 
To  her,  and  him  who  best  deserves  her  love. 
Depart  from  hence  in  peace,  and,  free  as  air, 
Search  the  wide   world,  and  where   you 

please  repair; 
But  on  the  day  when  this  returning  sun 
To  the  same  point  thro'  ev'ry  sign  has  run. 
Then  each  of  you  his  hundred  Imights  shall 

bring. 
In  royal  lists,  to  fight  before  the  king;     410 
And  then  the  knight,  whom  fate  or  happy 

chance 
Shall  with  his  friends  to  victory  advance. 
And  grace  his  arms  so  far  in  equal  fight, 
From  out  the  bars  to  force  his  opposite, 
Or  kill,  or  make  him  recreant  on  the  plain, 
The  prize  of  valor  and  of  love  shall  gain; 
The  vanquished  party  shall  their    claim 

release, 
And  the  lone  jars  conclude  in  lasting  peace. 
The  charge  be  mine  t'  adorn  the  chosen 

groimd, 
The  theater  of  war,  for  champions  so  re- 

nown'd;  430 

And  take  the  patron's  place  of  either 

knight, 
With  eves  impartial  to  behold  the  fight; 
And  £Leav'n  of  me  so  judge  as  I  shall 

judge  aright. 
If  both  are  satisfied  with  this  accord, 
Swear  by  the  laws  of  knighthood  on  my 

sword." 
Who  now  but  Palamon  exults  with  jov  ? 
And  ravish'd  Arcite  seems  to  touch  the  sky: 
The  whole  assembled  troop  was  pleased  as 

well, 
Extoll'd  th'  award,  and  on   their  knees 

they  f  eU 
To  bless  the  gracious  king.    T^e  knights, 

with  leave  430 

Departing  from  the  place,  his  last  com- 
mands receive; 
On  Emily  with  equal  ardor  look. 
And  from  her  eyes  their  inspiration  took; 
From  thence  to  Thebes'  old  walls  pursue 

their  way. 
Each  to  provide  his  champions  for  the  day. 


It  might  be  deem'd,  on  our  historian's 

part. 
Or  too  much  negligence,  or  want  of  art, 
If  he  forgot  the  vast  magnificence 
Of  royal  Theseus,  and  hu  large  expense. 
He  first  enolos'd  for  lists  a  level  ground. 
The  whole  circumference  a  mile  around :  441 
The  form  was  circular;  and  all  without 
A  trench  was  sunk,  to  moat  the  place  about. 
Within  an  amphitheater  ai^>ear*d, 
Raised  in  degrees;  to  sixty  paces  rear'd: 
That  when  a  man  was  plac'd  in  one  de- 
gree, 
Height  was  aUow'd  for  him  above  to  see. 
Eastward  was  built  a  gate  of  marble 

white; 
The  like  adom'd  the  western  opposite. 
A  nobler  object  than  this  fabric  was,       450 
Rome  never  saw;  nor  of  so  vast  a  space: 
For,  rich  with  spoils  of  many  a  conquer'd 

land. 
All  arts  and  artists  Theseus  could  com- 
mand; 
Who  sold  for  hire,  or  wrought  for  better 

fame; 
The  master  painters  and  the  carvers  came» 
So  rose  within  the  compass  of  the  year 
An  age's  work,  a  glorious  theater. 
Then  o'er  its  east^n  gate  was  raised  above 
A  temple,  sacred  to  the  Queen  of  Love: 
An  altar  stood  below;  on  either  hand      460 
A  priest  with  roses  crown'd,  who  held  a 

myrtle  wand. 
The  dome  of  Mars  was  on  the  gate  op- 

pos'd. 
And  on  the  north  a  turret  was  endos'd, 
Within  the  wall,  of  alabaster  white,         "V 
And  crimson  coral,  f  orthe  Queenof  Night,  I 
Who  takes  in  sylvan  sports  her  chaste  [ 

deUght.  J 

Within  these  oratories  might  you  see 
Rich  carvings,  portraitures,  and  imagery. 
Where  ev'ry  figure  to  the  life  enxress'd 
The  godhead's  pow'r  to  whom  it  was  ad- 

dress'd.  470 

In  Venus'  temple,  on  the  sides  were  seem 
The  broken  slumbers  of  inamor'd  men, 
Pray'rs  that  ev'n  spoke,  and  pity  seem'd 

to  call. 
And  issuing  sighs  that  smok'd  along  the 

wall; 
Complaints,  and  hot  desires,  the  lover's 

hell. 
And  scalding  tears  that  wore  a  channel 

where  they  fell: 
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And  all  around  were  nuptial  bonds,  the  1 
ties  I 

Of  love's  assurance,  and  a  train  of  lies,      [ 
That,  made  in  lust,  conclude  in  perjuries.  J 
Beauty,  and  Touth,  and  Wealth,  and  Lux- 
ury, 480 
And  sprightly  Hope,  and  short-enduring 

Joy; 
And  Sorceries  to  raise  th'  infernal  powers, 
And  Sigils  fram'd  in  planetary  hours; 
Expense,  and  Afterthought,  and  idle  Care, 
And  Doubts  of  motley  nue,  and  dark  De- 
spair; 
Suspicions,  and  fantastical  Surmise, 
And  Jealousy  suffus'd,  with  jaundice  in  her 

eyes, 
Discoloring  all  she  yiew'd,  in  tawny  dress'd, 
Down-look'd,  and  with  a  cuckow  on  her  fist. 
Oppos'd  to  her,  on  t'other  side,  advance  490 
The  costly  feast,  the  carol,  and  the  dance, 
Minstrels,  and  music,  poetry,  and  play. 
And  balls  by  night,  and  tumaments  by  day. 
All  these  were  painted  on  the  wall,  and 

more, 
With  acts  and  monuments  of  times  before. 
And  others  added  by  prophetic  doom, 
And  lovers  yet  unborn,  and  loves  to  come: 
For  there  th'  Idalian  mount,  and  Citheron, 
The  court  of  Venus,  was  in  colors  drawn. 
Before  the  palace  gate,  in  careless  dress,  500 
And  loose  array,  sat  portress  Idleness; 
There,   by  the  fount,  Narcissus    pin'd 

alone; 
There  Samson  was,  with  wiser  Solomon, 
And  all  the  mighty  names  by  love  un- 
done. 

Medea's  charms  were  there,  Circean  feasts, 
With  bowls  that  tum'd  inamor'd  youth  to 

beasts. 
Here  might  be  seen  that  beauty,  wealth, 

and  wit. 
And  prowess,  to  the  pow'r  of  love  submit: 
The  sp,^  «^  for  aU  nuuJdnd  is 

And  lovers  all  betray,  and  are  betray 'd.  510 
The  goddess'  self  some  noble  band  had 

wrought; 
Smiling  she  seem'd,  and  full  of  pleasing 

thought: 
From  ocean  as  she  first  began  to  rise. 
And  smooth'd  the  ruffied  seas,  and  clear'd 

the  skies; 
She  trode  the  brine  all  bare  below  the  breast. 
And  the  green  waves  but  ill  conoeal'd  the 

rest. 


A  lute  she  held,  and  on  her  head 
A  wreath  of  roses  red  and  myrileB  green; 
Her  turtles  fann'd  the  buxom  air  above; 
And,  by  his  mother,  stood  an  infant  Love, 
With  win^  unfledged;   his   eyes  were' 

banded  o'er;  sat 

His  hands  a  bow,  his  back  a  quiver  botre, 
Supplied  with  arrows  bright  and  keen,  a 

deadly  store. 
But  in  the  dome  of  miehty  Mars  the  red 
With  diff'rent  figures  tdl  the  sides  were 

spread; 
This  temple,  less  in  form,  with  equal  graee, 
Was  imitative  of  the  first  in  Thraee: 
For  that  cold  region  was  the  lov'd  abode 
And  sovereign  mansion  of  the  warrior  god. 
The  landscape  was  a  forest  wide  and  bare, 
Where  neither  beast  nor  humankind  repair; 
The  fowl  that  scent  afar  the  borders  fly. 
And  shun  the  bitter  blast,  and  wheel  about 

the  sky.  51s 

A  cake  of  scurf  lies  baking  on  the  ground. 
And  pricklv  stubs,  instead  of   trees,   are 

found; 
Or  woods  with  knots  and  knares  deform'd 

and  old; 
Headless  the  most,  and  hideous  to  behold: 
A  rattling  tempest  thro'  the  branches  went, 
That  stripp'd  'em  bare,  and  one  sole  way 

they  bent. 
Heav'n  froze  above,  severe;  the  donds  coa- 

ge»l>  5*» 

And  thro'  the  crystal  vault  appear'd  the 

standing  hail. 
Such  was  the  face  without:  a  moontaiii 

stood 
Threat'ning  from  high,  and  overlooked  the 

wocmq; 
Beneath  the  low'ring  brow,  and  on  a  bent, 
The  temple  stood  of  Mars  armipotent: 
The  frame  of  bumish'd  steel,  that  cast  s 

glare 
From  far,  and  seem'd  to  thaw  the  freezing 

air. 
A  strait,  long  entry  to  the  temple  led. 
Blind  with   high  walls,  and  honor   over 

head: 
Thence  issued  such  a  blast  and  hollow  roar, 
As  threaten'd  from  the  hinge  to  heave  the 

door.  ss> 

Li  thro'  that  door,  a  northern  light  thm 

shone  ;i 
'T  was  all  it(  had,  for  windows  there  were 

none.  ' 
The  gate  was  t adamant;  eternal  frame ! 
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Which,  hew'd  by  Mars  himself,  from  lodian 
quarries  came, 

The  labor  of  a  god;  and  all  along 

Tough  iron  plates  were  olench'd  to  make  it 
strong. 

A  tun  about  was  ey'ry  pillar,  there; 

A  polish'd  mirror  shone  not  half  so  clear. 

There  saw  I  how  the  secret  felon  wrought, ' 

And    treason  laboring    in  the   traitor's 
thought,  561 

And  midwife  Time  the  ripen'd  plot  to 
murder  brought. 

There  the  red  Anger  dar'd  the  pallid  Fear; 

Next  stood  Hypocrisy,  with  holy  leer; 

Soft  smiling,  and  demurely  looking  down, 

But  hid  the  dagger  underneath  the  ffown: 

Th'  assassinating  wife,  the  household  fiend; 

And,  far  the  Uaokest  there,  the  traitor- 
friend. 

On  t'other  side  there  stood  Destruction  bare; 

Unpunish'd  Rapine,  and  a  waste  of  war; 

Contest,  with  sharpen'd  knives,  in  cloisters 
drawn,  571 

And  all  with  blood  bespread  the  holy  lawn. 

Loud  menaces  were  heard,  and  foul  dis*  ~ 
grace, 

And  bawling  infamy,  in  langpiage  base ; 

Till  sense  was  lost  in  sound,  and  silence 
fled  the  place. 

The  slayer  of  himself  yet  saw  I  there; 

The  gore  congeal'd  was  dotter'd  in  his  hair: 

With  eyes  hiuf  clos'd  and  gaping  mouth  he 
lay. 

And  grim,  as  when  he  breath'd  his  sullen 
soul  away.  579 

In  midst  of  all  the  dome  Misfortune  sat, 

And  eloomy  Discontent,  and  fell  Debate, 

And  Madness  laughing  in  his  ireful  mood. 

And  arm'd  complaint  on  theft,  and  cries 
of  blood. 

There  was  the  murder'd  corpse,  in  covert  laid. 

And  violent  death  in  thousand  shapes  dis- 
play'd; 

The  city  to  the  soldier's  rage  resi^'d; 

Successless  wars,  andpove^  behmd; 

Ships  burnt  in  fight,  or  forc'd  on  rocky  shores, 

And  the  rash  hunter  strangled  by  the  boars; 

The  newborn  babe  by  nurses  overlaid;     590 

And  the  cook  caught  within  the  raging  fire 
he  made. 

All  ills  of  Mars  his  nature,  flame,  and  steel; 

The  ^ping  charioteer,  beneath  the  wheel 

Of  his  own  car;  the  ruin'd  house  that  falls 

And  intercepts  her  lord  betwixt  the  walls; 

The  whole  division  that  to  Mars  pertains, 


All  trades  of  death  that  deal  in  steel  for 
gains. 

Were  there:    the  butcher,  armorer,  and 
smith. 

Who  forges  sharpen'd  fauchions,  or  the 
scythe.  599 

The  scarlet  conquest  on  a  towV  was  plac'd. 

With    shouts  and    soldiers'   accLunations 
grac'd; 

A  pointed  sword  hung  threat'ning  o'er  his 
head, 

Sustain'd  but  by  a  slender  twine  of  thread. 

There  saw  I  Mars  his  ides,  the  Capitol, 

The  seer  in  vain  foretelling  Caesars  fall; 

The  last  triumvirs,  and  the  wars  they  move, 

And  Antony,  who  lost  the  world  for  love. 

These,  and  a  thousand  more,  the  fane  adorn; 

Their  fates  were  painted  ere  the  men  were 
bom, 

All  copied  from  the  heav'ns,  and  ruling 
force  610 

Of  the  red  star,  in  his  revolving  course. 

The  form  of  Mars  high  on  a  chariot  stood, 

All  sheath'd  in  arms,  and  gruffly  look'd  the 
god; 

Two  geomantic  figures  were  displayed 

Above  his  head,  a  *  warrior  •  Bubens 
and  a  maid,  AFuaiK 

One  when  direct  and  one  when  retro- 
grade. 
Tir'd  with  deformities  of  death,  I  haste 

To  the  third  temple  of  Diana  chaste. 

A  sylvan  scene  with  various  greens  was 
drawn, 

Shades  on  the  sides,  and  on  the  midst  a 
lawn:  6ao 

The  silver  Cynthia,  with  her  nymphs  around. 

Pursued  the  flying  deer,  the  woods  with 
horns  resound; 

Calisto  there  stood  manifest  of  shame. 

And,  tum'd  a  bear,  the  northern  star  be- 
came; 

Her  son  was  next,  and  by  peculiar  grace 

In  the  cold  circle  held  the  second  pUce; 

The  stag  Actseon  in  the  stream  had  spied 

The  naked  huntress,  and,  for  seeing,  died; 

His  hounds,  unknowing  of  his  change,  pur- 
sue 629 

The  chase,  and  their  mistaken  master  slew. 

Peneian  Daphne  too  was  there  to  see, 

Apollo's  love  before,  and  now  his  tree. 

Th'  adjoining  fane  th'  assembled  Greeks 
express'd. 

And  huntmg  of  the  Caledonian  beast: 

CEnides'  valor,  and  his  envied  prize; 
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The  fatal  pow'r  of  Atalanta's  eyes; 
Diana's  yengeance  on  the  victor  shown; 
The  mnrd'resB  mother,  and  consuming  son; 
The  Volseian  queen  extended  on  the  phiin; 
The  treason  punished,  and  the  traitor  slain. 
The  rest  were  various  huntings,  well  de- 
signed, 641 
And  salvage  beasts  destroyed,  of  ev'ry  kind. 
The    graceful  goddess  was  array 'd  in^ 


About  her  feet  were  little  beagles  seen, 
That  watch'd  with  upward  eyes  the  mo- 
tions of  their  queen. 
Her  legs  were  buskin'd,  and  the  left 

l«fore 
In  act  to  shoot;  a  silver  bow  she  bore. 
And  at  her  back  a  painted  quiver  wore. 
She  trod  a  wexing  moon,  that  soon  would 
wane. 


And,  drinking  borrowed  light,  be  fill'd again;  I  ground 


And  each    his    number^  well    appointed, 

brought. 
The  nations,  far  and  near,  contend  in  choice, 
And  send  the  flow'r  of  war  by  public  voice; 
That  after,  or  before,  were  never  known 
ie- y^  Such  chiefs,  as  each  an  army  seem'd  alone. 
64v>  ^Beside  the  champions,  all  01  high  degree 
Who  knighthood  lov'd,  and  deeds  of  chiv- 
alry, IP 
Throng'd  to  the  lists,  and  envied  to  be- 
hold 
The  names  of  others,  not  their  own,  in- 

roU'd. 
Nor  seems  it  strange;  for  ev'ry  noble 

knight 
Who  loves  the  fair,  and  is  endued  with 
I-  might, 

I  In  such  a  quarrel  would  be  proud  to  ^ht.  ^ 
649  iHliere  breathes  not  scarce  a  man  on  Briti^ 


With  downcast  eyes,  as  seeming  to  survey 
The  dark  dominions,  her  alternate  sway. 
Before  her  stood  a  woman  in  her  throes. 
And  called  Lucina's  aid  her  burden  to  dis- 
close. 
All  these  the  painter  drew  with  such  com- 
mand. 
That  Nature  snatch'd  the  pencil  from  his 

hand, 
Asham'd  and  angry  that  his  art  could  feig^ 
And  mend  the  tortures  of  a  mother's  pain. 
Theseus  beheld  the  fanes  of  evVy  god, 
And  thought  his  mighty  cost  was  well  be- 
stow'd.  660 

So  princes  now  their  poets  should  regard; 
But  few  can  write,  and  fewer  can  reward. 

The  theater  thus  rais'd,  the  lists  enclosed, 
And  all  with  vast  magnificence  dispos'd, 
We  leave  the  monarch  pleas'd,  and  haste  to 

bring 
The  knights  to  combat,  and  their  arms  to 
sing. 

THE  END  OF  THE  SECOND  BOOK 


PALAMON  AND  ARCITE 

OR,  THE  KNIGHT*S  TALE 


The  day  approach'd  when  Fortune  should 

decide 
Th'  important  enterprise,  and  give  the  bride ; 
For  now  the  rivals  round  the  world  had 

sought, 


(An  isle  for  love  and  arms  of  old  renown'd) 
But  would  have  sold  his  life  to  porchase 

fame, 
To  Palamon  or  Arcite  sent  his  name; 
And  had  the  land  selected  of  the  best,      » 
Half  had  come  hence,  imd  let  the  world 

provide  the  rest 
A  hundred  knights  with  Palamon  there 

came, 
Approv'd  in  fight,  and  men  of  mighty  name; 
Their  arms  were  sev'ral^  as  their  nations 

were, 
But  furnished  all  alike  with  sword  and  spear. 
Some  wore  coat  armor,  imitating  scale; 
And  next  their  skins  were  stubborn  shizts  of 

mail. 
Some  wore  a  breastplate  and  a  light  jup- 

pon. 
Their  horses  doth'd  with  rich  caparison: 
Some  for  defense  would  leathern  bucklers 

use,  30 

Of  folded  hides ;  and  others  shields  of  Pmce. 
One  himg  a  poleax  at  his  saddlebow. 
And  one  a  heavy  mace  to  stun  the  foe; 
One  for  his  legs  and  knees  provided  vrell. 
With  jambeux  arm'd,  and  aouble  plates  of 

steel; 
This  on  his  helmet  wore  a  lady's  glove. 
And  that  a  sleeve  embroider'd  by  his  love. 


With  Palamon,  above  the  rest  in  place,  1 
Livcurgus  came,  tiie  surly  king  of  Thrace;  I 
Black  was  his  beard,  and  manly  was  his  f 


face;  40J 

The  balls  of  his  broad  eyes  roll'd  in  Ins 
head. 
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And  glar'd  betwixt  a  yellow  and  a  red: 
He  look'd  a  lion  with  a  gloomy  stare. 
And  o'er  his  eyebrows  hung  his  matted 

hair; 
Big-bon'df  and  large  of  limbs,  with  siaews 

strong, 
Broad-shonlder'd,  and  his  arms  were  romid 

and  long. 
Four  milk-white  bulls  (the  Thracian  use  of 

old) 
Were  yok'd  to  draw  his  car  of  bumish'd 

gold. 
Upright  he  stood,  and  bore  aloft  his  shield, 
Conspicuous  from  afar,  and  overlook'd  the 

field.  50 

His  surcoat  was  a  bearskin  on  his  back; 
His  hair  hung  long  behind,  and    glossy 

raven-black. 
His  ample  forehead  bore  a  coronet 
With  sparkling  diamonds  and  with  rubies 

set. 
Ten  brace,  and  more,  of  greyhounds,' 

snowy  &ir. 
And  tall  as  sta^,  ran  loose,  and  cours'd 

around  his  chair, 
A  match  for  pards  in  flight,  in  grappling, 

for  the  bear; 
With  golden  muzzles  all  their  mouths  were 

bound. 
And  collars  of  the  same  their  necks  sur- 
round. 
Thus  thro'  the  fields  Lycurgus  took  his  way; 
His  hundred  knights  attend  in  pomp  and 

proud  array.  61 

To  match  this  monarch,  with  strong  Arcite 

came 
Emetrius,  Eling  of  Inde,  a  mighty  name, 
On  a  bay  courser,  goodly  to  mhold, 
The  trappings  of  his  horse  emboss'd  with 

barb'rous  gold. 
Not  Mars  bestrode  a  steed  with  greater 

grace; 
His  surcoat  o'er  his  arms   was  cloth  of 

Thrace, 
Adom'd  with  pearls,  all  orient,  round,  and 

great; 
His  sadale  was  of  gold,  with  emeralds  set; 
His  shoulders  large  a  mantle  did  attire,    70 
With  rubies  thick,  and   sparkling  as  the 

fire; 
His  amber-color'd  looks  in  ringlets  run. 
With  graceful  negligence,  and  shone  against 

the  Sim. 
His  nose  was  aquiline,  his  eyes  were  blue. 
Ruddy  his  lips,  and  fresh  and  fair  his  hue; 


Some  sprinkled  freckles  on  his  face  were 

seen. 
Whose  dusk  set  off  the  whiteness  of  the 

skin. 
His  awful  presence  did  the  crowd  surprise. 
Nor  durst  the  rash  spectator  meet  his  eyes; 
Eyes  that  confess'd  him  bom  for  kingly 

sway,  80 

So  fierce,  they  flash'd  intolerable  day. 
His  age  in  nature's  youthful  prime  appear'd. 
And  just  began  to  bloom  his  yellow  beard. 
Whene'er  he  spoke,  his  yoioe  was  heard 

around, 
Loud  as  a  trumpet,  with  a  silver  sound: 
A  laurel  wreatii'd  his  temples,  fresh,  and 

green; 
And  myrtle  sprigs,  the  marks  of  love,  were 

mix'd  between. 
Upon  his  fist  he  bore,  for  his  delight. 
An  eagle  well  reclaim'd,  and  lily-white. 
His  hundred  knights  attend  him  to  the 

war,  90 

All  arm'd  for  battle;  save  their  heads  were 

bare. 
Words  and  devices  blaz'd  on  ev'ry  shield. 
And  pleasing  was  the  terror  of  the  field. 
For  kings,  and  dukes,  and  barons  you^ 

might  see. 
Like  sparkling  stars,  tho'  diff'rent  in 

degree. 
All  for  tlr  increase  of  arms,  and  love  of 

chivalry. 

Before  the  kinfl^  tame  leopards  led  the  way, 
And  troops  of  lions  innocently  play. 
So  Bacchus  thro'  the  conquer  d  indies  rode. 
And  beasts  in  gambols  frisk'd  before  their 

honest  god.  100 

In  this  array  the  war  of  either  side 
Thro'  Athens  pass'd  with  military  pride. 
At  prime,  they  enter'd  on  the  Soadav  mom; 
Rich  tap'stry  spread  the  streets,  and  flow'rs 

the  posts  adorn. 
The  town  was  all  a  jubilee  of  feasts; 
So  Theseus  will'd,  in  honor  of  his  guests: 
Himself  with  open  arms  the  kings  embrac'd, 
Then  all  the  rest  in  their  degrees  were 

grac'd. 
No  harbinger  was  needful  for  the  night, 
For  ev'ry  house  was  proud  to  lodge  a 

kmght.  no 

I  pass  the  royal  treat,  nor  must  relate 
The  gifts  bestow'd,  nor  how  the  champions 

sate: 
Who  first,  who  last,  or  how  the  knights 

address'd 
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Their  yows,  or  who  was   fairest  at  the 

feast; 
Whose  Yoioa,  whose  graceful  danoe  did 

most  surprise; 
Soft  am'rous  sighs,  aiid  silent  love  of  eyes. 
The  rivals  call  my  Muse  another  way, 
To  sing  their  yigus  for  th'  ensuing  day. 
'T  was  ebbing  darkness,  past  the  noon  of 

night;  ti9 

And  Phosphor,  on  the  confines  of  the  light, 
Promised    the  sun;    ere  day  began  to 

spring, 
The  tuneful  lark  already  stretch'd  her 

wing, 
And,  flickering  on  her  nest,  made  short 

essays  to  sing; 
When  wakeful  Palamon,  preventing  day. 
Took  to  the  royal  lists  his  early  way, 
To  Venus  at  her  fane,  in  her  own  house, 

to  pray. 
There,  falling   on  his  knees   before   her 

shrine. 
He  thus  implor'd  with  pray'rs  her  pow'r 

divine: 
"  Creator  Venus,  genial  pow'r  of  love. 
The  bliss  of  men  below  and  gods  above  ! 
Beneath  the  sliding  sun  thou  runn'st  thy 

race,  131 

Dost  fairest  shine,  and  best  become  thy 

place; 
For  thee  the  winds  their  eastern  blasts 

forbear, 
Thy  month  reveals  the  spring,  and  opens 

all  the  year. 
Thee,  goddess,  thee  the  storms  of  winter  ^ 

fly, 

Earth  smiles  with  flow'rs  renewing,  laughs 

the  sky. 
And  birds  to  lavs  of  love  their  tuneful 

notes  apply. 
For  thee  the  lion  loathes  the  taste  of  blood. 
And    roaring  hunts  his  female  thro'  the 

wood; 
For    thee    the    bulls    rebellow  thro'  the 

groves,  140 

And  tempt  the  stream,  and  snuff  their 

absiBnt  loves. 
'T  is  thine,  whate'er  is  pleasant,  good,  or ' 

faxt; 
All  nature  is  thv  province,  life  thy  care: 
Thou  mad'st  the  world,  and  dost  the 

world  repair.     .  ^ 

Thou  gladder  of  the  mount  of  Cytheron, 
Increase  of  Jove,  companion  of  the  sun; 
If  e'er  Adonis  touch'd  thy  tender  heart, 


Have  pity,  goddess,  for  thou  know'n  tin 

smart. 
Alas !  I  have  not  words  to  tell  my  grief; 
To  vent  my  sorrow  would  be  some  relief; 
Light  suff 'rings  give  us  leisure  to  oomplaui; 
We  groan,  but  cannot  speak,  in  greater 

pain.  15s 

O  goddess,  tell  thyself  what  I  would  nj; 
Thou  know'st  it,  and  I  feel  too  much  to 

pray. 
So  ffrant  my  suit,  as  I  enforce  my  might, 
In  love  to  be  thy  champion  and  liiykmglit; 
A  servant  to  thy  sex,  a  slave  to  thee, 
A  foe  profess'd  to  barren  chasti^. 
Nor  ask  I  fame  or  honor  of  the  field, 
Nor  choose  I  more  to  vanquish  than  to 

yield:  i6c 

In  my  divine  T<^wii1ia.  make  me  blest. 
Let  Fate,  or  partial  Chance,  dispose  the  rest: 
Find  thou    the  manner,  and    the  meua 

prepare; 
Possession,  more    than    conquest,  is  mj 

care. 
Mars  is  the  warrior's  god;  in  him  it  lies, 
On  whom  he  favors  to  confer  the  prize: 
With  smiling  aspect  you  serenely  move 
In  your  fifth  orb,  and  rule  the  realm  of  lore. 
The  Fates  but  only  spin  the  coarser  clue, 
The  finest  of  the  wool  is  left  for  you.     173 
Spare  me  but  one  small  portion  of  tiie 

twine. 
And  let  the  sisters  cut  below  your  line: 
The  rest  among  the   rubbish    may  they 

sweep. 
Or  add  it  to  the  yam  of  some  old  miser  s 

heap. 
But,  if  you  this  ambitious  prayer  deny, 
(A  wish,  I  grant,  beyond  mortality,) 
Then  let  me  sink  beneath  proud  Areite's 

arms, 
And   I   once   dead,  let   him    possess  her 

charms." 
Thus  ended  he;  then  with   obsemnee 

due 
The  sacred  incense  on  her  altar  threw:   iSo 
The  curling  smoke  moimts  heavy  from  the 

fires; 
At  length  it  catches  flame,  and  in  a  blaze 

expires; 
At  once  the  gracious  goddess  gave  the  sign; 
Her  statue  shook,  and  trembled  all  the 

shrine. 
Pleas'd  Palamon  the  tardy  omen  took: 
For,  since  the  flames  pursued  the  trailing 

smoke. 
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He  knew  his  boon  was  granted,  but  the 

day 
To  distance  driy'n,  and  joy  adjonm'd  with 
long  delaj. 
Now  morn  with  rosy  light  had  streak'd 
the  sky: 
Up  rose  the  snn,  and  up  rose  Emil^;        190 
Addressed  her  early  steps  to  Cynthia's  fane. 
In  state  attended  by  her  maiden  train, 
Who  bore  the  yests  that  holy  rites  require, 
Incense,  and  od'rons  gnms,  aod  coyer'd  fire. 
The  plenteous  horns  with  pleasant  mead 

they  crown, 
Nor  wanted  aught  besides  in  honor  of  the 

moon. 
Now  while  the  temple  smok'd  with  hallowed 

steam. 
They  wash  the  yirgin  in  a  liyin?  stream: 
The  secret  ceremonies  I  concesJ, 
Uncouth,  perhaps  unlawful  to  reyeal;      200 
But  such  they  were  as  pagan  use  required, 
Perf  orm'd  by  women  when  the  men  retired, 
Whose  eyes  profane  their  chaste  mysteri- 
ous rites 
Might    turn    to    scandal,    or  obscene  de- 
lights. 
Well-meaners  think  no  harm;  but  for  the 

rest, 
Things  sacred  they  peryert,  and  silence  is 

the  best. 
Her  shining  hair,  uncomb'd,  was  loosely 

spread; 
A  crown  of  mastless  oak  adom'd  her  head. 
When,  to  the  shrine  approach'd,  the  spot- 
less maid 
Had  kindling  fires  on  either  altar  laid,    210 
(The  rites  were  such  as  were  obsery'd  of 

old. 
By  Statins  in  his  Theban  story  told,) 
Then,  kneeling  with  her  hands  across  her 

breast. 
Thus  lowly  she  preferred  her  chaste  re- 
quest: 
**0  goddess,  haunter  of  the  woodland 
green. 
To  whom  both  heay'n  and  earth  and  seas 

are  seen;  - 
Queen  of  the  nether  skies,  where  half  the 

year 
Thy  silyer  beams  descend,  and  light  the 

gloomy  sphere; 
Croddess  of  maids,  and  conscious  of  our 

hearts, 
So  keep  me  from  the  yengeance  of  thy  darts, 
(Which  Niobe's  deyoted  issue  felt,  221 


When  hissing  thro*  the  skies  the  f eather'd 

deaths  were  dealt  ;^ 
As  I  desire  to  liye  a  yirgm  life. 
Nor  know  the  name  of  mother  or  of  wife. 
Thy  yotress  from  my  tender  years  I  am, 
And  loye,  like  thee,  the  woods  and  sylyan 

game. 
Like  death,  thou  know^st,  I  loathe  the^ 

nuptial  state,  I 

And  man,  the  tyrant  of  our  sex,  I  hate —  | 
A  lowly  seryant,  but  a  lofty  mate;  J 

Where  loye  is  duty  on  the  female  side;    230 
On  theirs  mere  sensual  gust,  and  sought 

with  surly  pride. 
Now  by  thy  triple  shape,  as  thou  art  seen 
In  heay'n,  earth,  hell,  and  ey'rywhere  a 

queen. 
Grant  this  my  first  desire:    let    discord 


And  make  betwixt  the  riyals  lasting  peace; 
Quench  their  hot  fire,  or  far  from  me  re- 

moye 
The  fiame,  and  turn  it  on  some  other  loye; 
Or,  if  my  frowning  stars  haye  so  decreed. 
That  one  must  be  rejected,  one  succeed, 
Make  him  my  lord,  within  whose  faithful 

breast  240 

Is  fix'd  my  image,  and  who  loyes  me  best. 
But,  O,  ey'n  that  ayert;  I  choose  it  not, 
But  take  it  as  the  least  unhappy  lot. 
A  maid  I  am,  and  of  thy  yirgm  train; 
O  let  me  still  that  spotless  name  retain ! 
Frequent  the  forests,  thy  chaste  will  o.bey. 
And  only  make  the  beasts  of  chase  my 

prey  I" 
The  flames  ascend  on  either  altar  clear, 
While  thus  the  blameless  maid  address'd 

her  pray'r. 
When  lo !  the  burning  fire  that  shone  so 

bright  250 

Flew  off,  all  sudden,  with  extinguished  light, 
And  left  one  altar  dark,  a  little  space; 
Which   tum'd  self-kindled,  ana    renew'd 

the  blaze: 
That  other  yictor  fiame  a  moment  stood, 
Then  fell,  and  lifeless  left  th'  extinguished 

wood; 
For  eyer  lost,  th'  xrreyocable  light 
Forsook  the  black'ning  coals,  and  sunk  to 

night: 
At  either  end  it  whistled  as  it  flew. 
And  as  the  brands  were  green,  so  dropped 

the  dew. 
Infected  as  it  fell  with  sweat  of  sanguine 

hue.  260^ 
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The  maid  from  that  ill  omen  turned  her 

eyes, 
And  with  load  shrieks  and  clamors  rent 

the  skies, 
Nor  knew  what  signified  the  boding  sign. 
But  found  the  pow'rs  displeas'd,  ai^  fear*d 

the  wratii  divine. 
Then  shook  the  saored.  shrine,  and  sod- 
den light 
Sprung  thro'  the  yanlted  roof,  and  made 

Hke  temple  bright. 
The  pow'r,  behold !  the  pow'r  in  glory  shone, 
By  her  bent  bow  and  her  keen  arrows 

known; 
The  rest,  a  huntress  issuing  from  the  wood, 
Beclining  on  her  cornel  spear  she  stood:  ayo 
Then  gracious  thus  began:    "  Dismiss  thy 

fear. 
And  Heav'n's  nnchang'd  decrees  attentive 

hear: 
More  powerful  gods  have  torn  thee  from 

my  side, 
Unwilling  to  res^n,  and  doom'd  a  bride. 
The  two  conten£ng   knights  are  weigh'd 

above; 
One  Mars  protects,  and  one  the  Queen  of 

Love: 
But  which  the  man,  is  in  the  Thund'rer's 

breast  — 
This  he  pronounced,  "T  is  he  who  loves  thee 

best.' 
The  fire  that,  once  extinct,  reviv'd  again, 
Foreshews  the  love  allotted  to  remain:    »So 
Farewell ! "  she  said,  and  vanish'd  from 

the  place; 
The  sheaf  of  arrows  shook,  and  lattled  in 

the  case. 
Aghast  at  this  the  royal  virgin  stood, 
Disclaim'd,  and  now  no  more  a  sister  of  the 

wood; 
But  to  the  parting   goddess  thus  she 

pray'd: 
<<  Propitious  still  be  present  to  my  aid. 
Nor  quite  abandon  your  once  favor'd 

maid." 
Then    sighing    she    retum'd;  but  smil'd 

betwixt. 
With  hopes,  and  fears,  and  joys  with  sor- 
rows mix'd. 
The  next  returning  planetary  hour      390 
Of  Mars,  who  shar'd  the  heptarchy  of  pow'r. 
His  steps  bold  Aroite  to  the  temple  bent, 
T*  adore  with  pagan  rites  the  pow'r  armi- 

potent; 
Then  prostrate,  low  before  his  altar  lay, 


And  rais'd  his  manly  voioe,  and  ihoa  begu 

toprav: 
**  Strong  God  of  Arms,  whose  iron  1 


sways 
The  freezin|g^  North,  and  Hyperborean  aesi, 
And  Scythian  colds,  and  lliracia's  wintry 

coast. 
Where    stand    thy  steeds,  and   thou  ait 

honor'd  most  — 
There  most;  but  eVrywhere  thy  pow'r  u 

known,  |m 

The  fortune  of  the  fight  is  all  thy  own: 
Terror  is  thine,  and  wild  amazement,  flung 
From   out  thy  chariot,  withers    ev'n  the 

strong; 
And  disarray  and  shameful  rout  ensue. 
And  force  is  added  to  the  fainting  crew. 
Acknowledg'd    as    thou    art,    accept  my 

prayer, 
If  aught  I  have  achiev'd  deserve  thy  care; 
If  to  my  utmost  pow'r  with  sword  and 

shield 
I  dar'd  the   death,  unknowing  how  to 

yield, 
And  falling  in  my  rank,  still  kept  the 

field:  310 

Then  let  my  arms  prevail,  by  thee  sustain'd, 
That  Emily  by  conquest  may  be  gain'd. 
Have  pity  on  my  pams;  nor  those  unknown 
To  Mars,  which,  when  a  lover,  were  bis 

own. 
Venus,  the  public  care  of  all  above. 
Thy  stubborn  heart  has  soften'd  into  love: 
Now,  by  her  blandishments  and  pow'zfnl 

charms. 
When  yielded  she  lay  curling  in  thy  arms, 
£v'n  by  thy  shame,  if  shame  it  mav  be 

call'd. 
When  Vulcan  had  thee  in  his  net  inthrall'd; 
(O  envied  ignominy,  sweet  disgrace,      v^ 
When  ev'ry  god  that  saw  thee  wish'd  tbj 

place!) 
By  those  dear  pleasures,  aid  my  arms  in 

fight. 
And    make  me  conquer  in  my  patron's 

right: 
For  I  am  young,  a  novice  in  the  trade, 
The  fool  of  love,  unpraotic'd  to  persuade; 
And  want  the  soothmg  arts  that  catch  tbe 

fair. 
But,  caught  myself,  lie  struggling  in  tbe 

snare: 
And  she  I  love,  or  laughs  at  all  my  pain, 
Or  knows  her  worth  too  well;  and  pays  me 

with  disdain.  no 
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For  suie  I  am»  unless  I  win  in  arms, 
To  stand  exoladed  from  Enulia's  charms; 
Nor  can  my  strength  avail,  unless,  by  thee 
indued  with  force,  I  gain  the  victory: 
Then  for  the  fire  which  warm'd  thy  gen'rous 

heart, 
Pitr  thy  subject's  pains,  and  equal  smart. 
So  be  me  morrow's  sweat  and  labor  mine, 
The  palm  and  honor  of  the  conauest  thine: 
Then  shall  the  war,  and  stem  aebate,  and 

strife 
Immortal,  be  the  bus'ness  of  my  life;      340 
And  in  thy  fane,  the  dusty  spoils  among. 
High  on  the  bumish'd  roof,  my  banner  shall 

be  hung; 
Rank'd  with  my  champions'  bucklers,  and 

below. 
With  arms  revers'd,  th'  achievements  of 

my  foe: 
And  while  these  limbs  the  vital  spirit  feeds, 
While  day  to    night,  and  night  to  day 

succeeds. 
Thy  smoking  altar  shall  be  fat  with  food 
Of  incense,  and  the  grateful  steam  of  blood; 
Burnt  off'rings  mom  and  ey'ning  shall  be 

thine, 
And  fires  eternal  in  thy  temple  shine.      350 
This  bush  of  yellow  beard,  this  length  of 

hair. 
Which  from  my  birth  inviolate  I  bear, 
Guiltless  of  steel,  and  from  the  razor  free. 
Shall  fall  a  plenteous  crop,  reserv'd  for 

thee. 
So  may  my  arms  with  victory  be  blest, 
I  ask  no  more;  let  fate  dispose  the  rest." 
The  champion  ceas'd;  there  foUow'd  in 

the  close 
A  hollow  groan;  a  murm'ring  wind  arose; 
The  rings  of  ir'n  that  on  the  doors  were 

hung  359 

Sent  out  a  jarring  sound,  and  harshly  rung: 
The  bolted  gates  flew  open  at  the  blast; 
The    storm  rush'd  in,  and  Arcito  stood 

aghast: 
The  flames  were  blown  aside,  yet  shone 

they  bright, 
Fann'd  by  the  wind,  and  gave  a  ruffled 

Ught. 
Then  from  the  ground  a  scent  began  to 

rise, 
Sweet  smelling,  as  accepted  sacrifice. 
This  omen  pleas'd,  and,  a^  the  flames  aspire. 
With  od'rous  incense  Arcito  heaps  the  fire; 
Nor  wanted  hymns  to  Mars,  or  heathen 

charms. 


At  length  the  nodding  statue  claah'd  hia 

arms,  370 

And,  with  a  sullen  sound  and  feeble  cry. 
Half  sunk,  and  half  pronounc'd  the  word  of 

victory. 
For  this,  with  soul  devout,  he  thank'd  the 

god; 
And,  of   success   secure,  retum'd  to  his 

abode. 
These  vows,  thus  granted,  rais'd  a  strife 

above, 
Betwixt  the  God  of  War  and  Queen  of 

Love. 
She,  granting  first,  had  right  of  time  to  plead ; 
But  he  had  granted  too,  nor  would  recede. 
Jove  was  for  Venus;  but  he  fear'd  his  wife,  . 
And  seem'd  unwilling  to  decide  the  strife;  380 
Till  Saturn  from  his  leaden  throne  arose, 
And  found  a  way  the  difTrence  to  compose: 
Tho',  sparine  of  his  grace,  to  mischief  benty 
He  seldom  does  a  ^wid  with  good  intent. 
Wayward,  but  wise;  by  long  experience 

taught. 
To  please  both  parties,  for  ill   ends,  he 

sought: 
For  this  advantage  age  from  youth  has  won. 
As  not  to  be  outridden,  tho'  outrun. 
By  fortune  he  was  now  to  Venus  trin'd. 
And  with  stem  Mars  in  Capricorn  was 

join'd:  390 

Of  him  disposing  in  his  own  abode. 
He  soothed  the  goddess,  while  he  gull'd 

the  god: 
'<  Cease,  daughter,  to  complain,  and  stint 

the  strife: 
Thy  Palamon  shall  have  his  promis'd  wife; 
And  Mars,  the  lord  of  conquest,  in  the 

^ht 
With  piJm  and  laurel  shall  adorn  his  knight. 
Wide  IS  my  course,  nor  turn  I  to  my  place 
Till  length  of  time,  and  move  with  tardy 

pace. 
Man  feels  me,  when  I  press   th'  ethereal 

plains;  399 

Mv  hand  is  heavy,  and  the  wound  remains. 
Mme  is  the  shipwreck  in  a  wat'ry  sign; 
And  in  an  earthy,  the  dark  dungeon  mine. 
Cold  shivering  agues,  melanchofy  care,    ^ 
And  bitter  blasting  wmds,  and  poison'd  air,  I 
Are  mine,  and  wilful  death,  resulting  from  T 

despair.  J 

The  throttling  quinsy 't  is  my  star  appoints. 
And  rheumatisms  I  send  to  rack  the  joints: 
When  churls  rebel   against  their  nativ* 

prince, 
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I  arm  their  handsy  and  furnish  the  pre- 


And,  honsing  in  the  Lion*s  hateful  sign,  410 
Bought  senates,  and  deserting  troops  are 

mine. 
Mine  is  the  privy  pois*ning;  I  command 
Unkindly  seasons  and  ungrateful  hind. 
By  me  longs'  palaces  are  pushed  to  ground, 
And  miners  crush'd  beneath  their  mines 

are  found. 
'Twas  I  slew  Samson,  when  the  pillar'd 

hall 
Fell  down  and  crush'd  the  many  with  the 

fall. 
My  looking  is  the  sire  of  pestilence, 
'That  sweeps  at  once  the  people  and  the 

prince. 
Now  weep  no  more,  but  trust  thy  grand- 
sire's  art;  4ao 
Mars  shaU  be  pleas'd,  and  thou  perform 

thy  part. 
T  is  iU,  tho'  diff 'rent  your  complexions  are, 
The  &mily  of  heav'n  for  men  should  war." 
Th'  expedient  pleas'd,  where  neither  lost 

his  right; 
Mars  had  the  day,  and  Venus  had  the  night. 
The  management  they  left  to  Chronos'  care; 
Now  turn  we  to  th  effect,  and  sing  the 

war. 
In  Athens  all  was  pleasure,  mirth,  and 

play,  4«8 

All  proper  to  the  spring  and  sprightly  May ; 
Which  ev'ry  soul  inspir'd  with  such  delight, 
'Twas  justing  all  the  day,  and  loye  at  night. 
Heav'n  smil'd,  and  gladded  was  the  heart 

of  man. 
And  Venus  had  the  world  as  when  it  first 

began. 
At  length  in  sleep  their  bodies  they  com- 
pose. 
And  dreamt  the  future  fight,  and  early  rose. 
Now  scarce  the  dawning  day  began  to 

spring, 
As  at  a  signal  giv'n,  the  streets  with  cla^ 

mors  ring: 
At  once  the  crowd  arose;  confus'd  and 

high, 
£y'n  from  the  heav'n  was  heard  a  shout- 
ing cry; 
For  Mars  was  early  up,  and  rous'd  the 

sky.  440  J 

The  gods  came  downward  to  behold  the 

wars, 
Sharp'ning  their  sights,  and  leaning  from 

their  stars. 


The  neighing  of  the  gen'rous  hone  vu 

heard. 
For  battle  by  the  busy  groom  prepared; 
Rustling  of  harness,  rattline  of  the  shield, 
Clatt'ring  of  armor,  furbishxl  for  the  field. 
Crowds  to  the  castle  mounted  up  the  street, 
Batt'ring  the  pavement  with  their  courserB' 

feet: 
The  greedy  sight  might  there  devour  the 

gold  449 

Of  fflitt'ring  arms,  too  dazzling  to  behold; 
Ana  polish 'd  steel,  that  cast  the  view  aside, 
And  crested  morions,  with  their    plumy 

pnde. 
Knights,  with  a  long  retinue  of  their  squires, 
In  gaudy  liv'ries  march,  and  quaint  attires. 
One  lac  d  the  helm,  another  held  the  lance; 
A  third  the  shining  buckler  did  advance. 
The  courser  paw'd  the  ground  with  rest- 
less feet. 
And  snorting  foam'd,  and    ohomp'd    the 

golden  bit. 
The  smiths  and  armorers  on  palfreys  ride,  1 
Files  in  their   hands,  and   hammers  at 

their  side,  46c  > 

And  nails  for  loosen'd  spears,  and  thongs 

for  shields  proviae.  j 

The  yeomen  guard  the  streets,  in  seemly 

bands; 
And  clowns  come  crowding  on  with  cudgels 

in  their  hands. 
The   trumpets,  next  the  gate,  in  order 

plac'd, 
Attend  the  sign  to  sound  the  martial  blast; 
The  palace  yard  is  fill'd  with  floating  tides, 
And  the  last  comers  bear  the  former  to  the 

sides. 
The  throng  is  in  the  midst;  the  commoo 

crew 
Shut  out,  the  hall  admits  the  better  few. 
In  knots  they  stand,  or  in  a  rank  they  walk. 
Serious  in  aspect,  earnest  in  their  talk:    471 
Factious,  ana  fav'ring  this  or  t'other  side. 
As  their  strong  fancies  and  weak  reason 

guide. 
Their  wagers  back  their  vnshes;  nmnbers 

hold 
With  the  fair  freckled  king,  and  beaid  of 

gold: 
So  vig'rous  are  his  eyes,  such  rays  they  cast, 
So  prominent  his  eaglets  beak  is  plac'd. 
But  most  their  looks  on  the  black  monarch 

bend. 
His  rising  muscles  and  his  brawn  com- 
mend; 
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His  double-bitinfr  ax,  and  beamy  spear,  480 
Cach  asking  a  gieantic  force  to  rear. 
All  spoke  as  partial  favor  mov'd  the  mind; 
And,  safe  themselyes,  at  others'  cost  divin'd. 
Wak'd  by  the  cries,  th'  Athenian  chief 

arose, 
The  knightly  forms  of  combat  to  dispose; 
And  passing  thro*  th'  obsequious  guards,  he 

sate 
Conspicuous  on  a  throne,  sublime  in  state ; 
There  for  the  two  contending  knights  he 

sent: 
Arm'd  cap^a^,  with  rev'rence  low  they 

bent; 
He  smil'd  on  both,  and  with  superior  look 
Alike  their  offer'd  adoration  took.  491 

The  people  press  on  ev'ry  side  to  see 
Their  awful  prince  and  hear  his  high  de- 
cree. 
Then,  signing  to  the  heralds  with  his  hand. 
They  gave  lus  orders  from  their  lofty  stand. 
Silence  is  thrice  enjoin'd ;  then  thus  aloud 
The  king  at  arms  bespeiUcs  the  knights  and 

list'ning  crowd: 
**  Our  sovereign  lord  has  ponder'd  in  his 

mind  j 

The  means  to  spare  the  blood  of  gentle  kind; 
And  of  his  grace,  and  inborn  clemency,   500 
He  modifies  his  first  severe  decree; 
The  keener  edge  of  battle  to  rebate. 
The  troops  for  honor  fighting,  not  for  hate. 
He  wills,  not  death  should  terminate  their 

strife; 
And  wounds,  if  wounds  ensue,  be  short  of 

life; 
But  issues,  ere  the  fight,  his  dread  com- 
mand. 
That  slings  afar,  and  poniards  hand  to  hand. 
Be  banish'd  from  the  field;  that  none  shall 

dare 
With  shortened  sword  to  stab  in  closer  war; 
But   in    fair    combat    fight    with    manly 

strength,  510 

Nor  push  with  biting  point,  but  strike  at 

length, 
lie  tumey  is  allow'd  but  one  career 
Of  the  tough  ash,  with  the  sharp-grinded 

spear; 
But  knights  tmhors'd  may  rise  from  off  the 

plain. 
And  fight  on  foot  their  honor  to  regain; 
Nor,  if  at  mischief  taken,  on  the  ground 
Be  slain,  but  prisoners  to  the  pillar  bound, 
At  either  barrier  plac'd;  nor,  captives  made. 
Be  freed,  or  arm  d  anew  the  fight  invade. 


The  chief  of  either  side,  bereft  of  life,    sao 
Or  yielded  to  his  foe,  concludes  the  strife. 
Thus  dooms  the  lord:  now  valiant  knights 

and  young. 
Fight  each  his  fill  with  swords  and  maces 

long." 
The  herald  ends;  the  vaulted  firmament 
With  loud  acclaims  and  vast  applause  is 

rent: 
*'  Heav'n  guard  a  prince  so  gracious  and  so 

good. 
So  just,  and  yet  so  provident  of  blood  ! " 
This  was  the  genial  cry.   The  trumpets 

sound. 
And  warlike  symphony  is  heard  aroimd. 
The  marching   troops  thro'  Athens  take 

their  way,  530 

The  great  earl-marshal  orders  their  array. 
The  fair  from  high  the  passing  pomp  bs- 

hold; 
A  rain  of  flow'rs  is  from  the  windows  roll'd. 
The    casements   are  with    golden    tissue 

spread. 
And  horses'  hoofs,  for  earth,   on  silken 

tap'stry  tread. 
The  king  goes  midmost,  and  the  rivals  ride 
In  equal  rank,  and  close  his  either  side. 
Next  after  these,  there  rode  the  royal  wife. 
With  Emily,  the  cause  and  the  reward  of 

strife. 
The    following    cavalcade,  by  three  and 

three,  540 

Proceed  by  titles  marshal'd  in  degree. 
Thus  thro'  the  southern  gate  they  take  their 

way. 
And  at  the  lists  arriVd  ere  prime  of  da^. 
There,  parting  from  the  king,  the  chiefs 

cuvide. 
And  wheeling  east  and  west,  before  their 

many  ride. 
Th'  Athenian  monarch  mounts  his  throne 

on  high. 
And  after  bun  the  queen  and  Emily; 
Next  these,  the  kindred  of  the  crown  are 

grac'd 
With  nearer  seats,  and  lords  by  ladies 

plac'd. 
Scarce  were  they  seated,  when  with  clamors 

loud  5SO 

In  rush'd  at  once  a  rude  promiscuous  crowd; 
The  guards,  and  then  each  other  overbare, 
And  in  a   moment  throng    the  spacious 

theater. 
Now  chang'd  the  jarring  noise  to  whispers 

low. 
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As  winds  forsaking  seas  more  softly  blow; 
When,  at  the  western  gate,  on  which  the 

car 
Is  plac'd  aloft,  that  bears  the  God  of  War, 
Froud  Arcite,  entering  arm'd  before  his 

train, 
Stops  at  the  barrier,  and  divides  the  plain. 
Rea  was  his  banner,  and  displayed  abroad 
The  bloody  colors  of  his  patron  god.        561 

At  that  self  moment  enters  Palamon 
The  gate  of  Venns  and  the  rising  Son; 
Way'd  by  the  wanton  winds,  his  banner 

flies. 
All  maiden  white,  and  shares  the  people's 

eyes. 
From  east  to  west,  look  all  the  world 

around. 
Two  troops  so  match'd  were  never  to  be 

found; 
Sach  bodies  built  for  strength,  of  equal  age. 
In  stature  siz'd;  so  proud  an  equipage: 
The  nicest  eye  could  no  distinction  make. 
Where  lay  tib*  advantage,  or  what  side  to 

take.  571 

Thus   rang'd,  the  herald    for  the  last 

proclaims 
A  silence,  while  they  answer'd  to  their 

names: 
For  so  the  king  decreed,  to  shim  with  care 
The  fraud  of  musters  false,  the  common 

bane  of  war. 
The  tale  was  just,  and  then  the  gates  were 

clos'd; 
And  chief   to  chief,  and  troop   to  troop 

oppos'd. 
The  heralds  last  retired,  and  loudly  cried: 
«  The  fortune  of  the  field  be  fairly  tried  !  " 

At  this,  the  challenger  with  fierce  defy ' 
His  trumpet  sounds;  the challeng'd  makes 

reply:  581 

With  clangor  rings  the  field,  resounds  the 

vaulted  sky. 
Their  vizors  clos'd,  their  lances  in  the  rest, 
Or  at  the  helmet  pointed,  or  the  crest, 
They  vanish  from  the  barrier,  speed  the 

race, 
And  spurring  see  decrease  the  middle  space. 
A  cloud  of  smoke  envelops  either  host, 
And  all  at  once  the  combatants  are  lost: 
Darkling  they  join  adverse,  and  shock  un- 
seen. 
Coursers  with  coursers  justling,  men  with 

men;  590 

As  laboring  in  eclipse,  a  while  they  stay, 
Till  the  next  blast  of  wind  restores  the  day. 


They  look  anew;  the  beauteous  form  d    ^ 

fight  ^ 

Is  chang  d,  and  war  appears  a  grisly  sight 
Two  troops    in   fair    array  one   moment 

show'd. 
The  next,  a  field  with  fallen  bodies  stroVd: 
Not  half  the  number  in  their  seats  are 

found; 
But  men  and  steeds  lie  grovling  on  the 

ground. 
The  pomts  of  spears  are  stuck  within  the 

shield. 
The  steeds  without  their  riders  soonr  the 

field.  60c 

The  knights,  unhors'd,  on  foot  renew  the 

fight; 
The  glittering   fauchions  cast  a  gleaming 

light: 
Hauberks  and  helms  are  hew'd  with  many 

a  wound; 
Out  spins  the  streaming  blood  and  dyes  the 

ground. 
The  mighty  maces  with  such  haste  de- 
scend, 
They  break  the  bones,  and  make  the  solid 

armor  bend. 
This  thrusts  amid  the  throng  with  furious 

force; 
Down  goes,  at  once,  the  horseman  and  the 

horse: 
That  coui*ser  stumbles  on  the  fallen  steed, 
And,  flound'ring,  throws  th^  rider  o'er  hii 

head.  610 

One  rolls  along,  a  football  to  his  foes; 
One  with  a  broken  tnmcheon  deals   hii 

blows. 
This  halting,  this  disabled  with  his  wound. 
In  triumph  led,  is  to  the  pillar  bound, 
Where  by  the  king's  award  he  must  abide; 
There  goes  a  captive  led  on  t'other  side. 
By  fits  they   cease;  and,  leaning  on  the 

lance. 
Take  breath  a  while,  and  to  new  fight  ad- 
vance. 
Full   oft  the  rivals  met,  and    neither 

spar'd  619 

His  utmost  force,  and  each  forgot  to  ward. 
The  head  of  this  was  to  the  sawlle  bait, 
That  other  backward  to  the  crupper  sent: 
Both  were  by  turns  unhors'd;  the  jealous 

blows 
Fall  thick  and  heavy,  when  on  foot  they 

close. 
So  deep  their  fauchioiis  bite,  that  ev'zy 

stroke 
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Piero'd  to  the  quick;  and  equal  wounds 

they  gave  and  took. 
Borne  far  aninder  by  the  tides  of  men, 
Like  adamant  and  steel  they  meet  again. 
So  when  a  tiger  socks  the  bullock's 

bloody  639 

A  htmish'd  lion  issuing  from  the  wood 
Roars  lordly  fierce,  and  challenges  the 

food. 
Each  claims  possession,  neither  will  obey, 
But  both  their  paws  are  fasten'd  on  the 

iwey; 
They  bite,  they  tear;  and  while  in  vain 

they  striye, 
The  swains  come  arm'd  between,  and  both 

to  distance  drive. 
At  length,  as  Fate  f  oredoom'd,  and  all 

things  tend 
By  course  of  time  to  their  appointed  end; 
80  when  the  sun  to  west  was  far  declin'd. 
And  both  afresh  in  mortal  battle  join'd, 
The  strong  Emetrius  came  in  Aroite's  aid. 
And  Palamon  with  odds  was  overlaid:    641 
For,  turning  short,  he  struck  with  all  his 

might 
Full  on  the  helmet  of  th'  unwary  knight. 
Deep  was  the  wound;  he  stagger'd  with 

the  blow 
And  tum'd  him  to  his  unexpected  foe; 
Whom  with  such  force  he  struck,  he  fell'd 

him  down. 
And  cleft  the  circle  of  his  golden  crown. 
But  Arcite's  men,  who  now  prevail'd  in 

fight, 
Twice    ten  at  once  surround  the    smgle 

kniffht: 
O'erpower  d  at  length,  they  force  him  to 

the  groimd,  650 

Unyielded  as  he  was,  and  to  the  pillar 

bound; 
And  King  Lycurgus,  while  he  fought  in 

vain 
His  friend  to  free,  was  tumbled  on  the 

plain. 
Who  now  laments  but  Palamon,  com- 
pelled 
No  more  to  try  the  fortune  of  the  field  I 
And,  worse  tlmn  death,  to  view  with  hate- 
ful eyes 
His  rival's  conquest,  and    renounce    the 

prize ! 

The  royal  judge  on  his  tribunal  plac'd. 

Who  had  beheld  the  fight  from  first  to  Idst, 

Bade  cease  the  war;  pronouncing  from j on 

high,  766o 

/ 

I 


Areite  of  Thebes  had  won  the  beauteous 

Emily. 
The  sound  of  trumpets  to    the    voice  ^ 

replied. 
And  round  the  royal  lists  the  heralds 

cried: 
**  Areite  of  Thebes  has  won  the  beauteous 

bride." 
The  people  rend  the   skies    with  vast 

appmuse: 
All  own  the  chief,  when  Fortune  owns  the 

cause. 
Areite  is  own'd  ev'n  by  the  gods  above. 
And  conqu'ring  Mars  insults  the  Queen  of 

Love: 
So  laugh'd  he,  when  the  rightful  Titan 

faU'd, 
And  Jove's  usurping  arms  in  heaVn  pre- 
vailed. 670 
Laugh'd  all  the  pow'rs  who  favor  tyranny; 
And  all  the  standing  army  of  the  sky. 
But  Venus  with  dejected  eves  appears. 
And  weeping  on  the  lists  distill'd  her  tears; 
Her  will  refus'd,  which  grieves  a  woman 

most. 
And,  in  her  champion  f  oil'd,  the  cause  of 

Love  is  lost: 
Till  Saturn  said:  **  Fair  daughter,  now  be 

stiU, 
The  blust'ring  fool  has  satisfied  his  will; 
His  booii  is  giv'n;  his  knight  has  gain'd  the 

day. 
But  lost  the  prize  —  th'  arrears  are  yet  to 

pay.  680 

Thy  hour  is  come,  and  mine  the  care  shall 

be 
To  please  thy  knight,  and  set  thy  promise 

free.'^ 
Now  while  the  heralds  run  the    lists 

around. 
And  **  Areite,  Areite,"  heav'n  and  earth 

P^  resound; 

A  miracle  (nor  less  it  could  be  call'd) 
Their  joy  with  unexpected  sorrow  pall'd. 
The  victor  knight  had  laid  his  helm  aside. 
Part  for  his  ease,  the  greater  part  for  pride. 
Bareheaded,  popularly  low  he  bow'd, 
An4jpaid  the  salutations  of  the  crowd;    690 

,  spurring  at  full  speed,  ran  endlong  on 

here  Theseus  sat  on  his  imperial  throne; 
Furious  he  drove,  and  upwara  cast  his  eve. 
Where  next  the  queen    was    pUc'd    his 

Einily; 
Then  passing,  to  the  saddlebow  he  bent — 
A  sweet  regard  the  gracious  virgin  lent; 
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(For  women,  to  the  brave  an  easy  prey, 
btill  follow  Fortune,  where  she  leads  the 

way.^ 
Just  then,  from  earth  sprung  oat  a  flash- 
ing fire, 
By  Fluto  sent,  at  Saturn's  bad  desire;    700 
The  startling  steed  was  seiz'd  with  sadden 

fright. 
And,  bounding,  o'er  the  pommel  cast  the 

knight: 
Forward  he  flew,  and  pitching  on  his  head. 
He  quiyer'd  with  his  feet,  and  lay    for 

dead. 
Black  was  hifi_Qpunt'nance  in  a  little  space, 
For  all  the  blood  was  gathered  in  his  face. 
Help  was  at  hand:  they  rear'd  him  from 

the  ground, 
Aim!  from  his  cumbrous  arms  hi«  limbs 

unbound; 
Then  lanc'd  a  yein,  and  watch'd  returning 

breath; 
It  came,  but  clogg'd  with  symptoms  of  his 

death.  710 

The  saddlebow  the  noble  parts  had  press'd. 
All  bruis'd  and  mortified  his  manly  breast. 
Him  still  entranced,  and  in  a  litter  laid. 
They  bore  from  field,  and  to  his  bed  con- 

vey'd. 
At  length  he  wak'd,  and  with  a  feeble  cry, 
The  word  he  first  pronounc'd  was  Emily. 
Meantime   the  king,  tho'   inwardly    he 

moum'd, 
In  pomp  triumphant  to  the  town  retum'd. 
Attended  by  the  chiefs,  who  fought  the 

field; 
(Now  friendly  mix'd,  and  in  one  troop 

compell'd ;)  720 

Compos'd  his  looks  to  counterfeited  cheer, 
And  bade  them  not  for  Arcite*s  life  to  fear. 
But  that  which  gladded  all  the  warrior 

train, 
Tho'  most  were  sorely  wounded,  none  were 

slain. 
The  surgeons  soon  despoil'd  'em  of  their 

arms, 
And  some  with  salves  they  cure,  and  some 

with  charms; 
Foment  the  bruises,  and  the  pains  assuage, 
And  heal  their  inward  hurts  with  soy'i*cign 

draughts  of  sage. 
The  king  in  person  visits  all  around,        739 
Comforts  the  sick,  congratulates  the  sound; 
Honors  the  princely  chiefs,  rewards  the  re'st, 
And  holds  for  thrice  three  days  a  royal 

feast. 


None  was   disgrac'd;    for   idling    is  no 
shame. 

And  cowardice  alone  is  loss  of  fame. 

The  vent'rous  knight  is  from  the  saddle 
thrown; 

But  'tis  the  fault  of  Forttme,  not  his  own. 

If  crowds  and  palms  the  ccnqu'ring  side 
adorn. 

The  victor  under  better  stars  was  bom: 

The  brave  man  seeks  not  popular  applause. 

Nor,  overpow'r'd  with  arms,  deserts  his 
cause;  740 

Unsham'd,  tho'  foil'd,  he  does  the  best  he 
can; 

Force  is  of  brutes,  but  honor  is  of  man. 
Thus  Theseus  smil'd  on  all  with  equal 
grace; 

And  each  was  set  according  to  his  place. 

With  ease  were  reconcil'd  the    diff'ring 
parts. 

For  envy  never  dwells  in  noble  hearts. 

At  lengfth  they  took  their  leave,  the  time 
ezpir'd. 

Well  pleased,  and  to  their  sev'ral  homes 
retired. 
Meanwhile  the  health  of  Arcite  still  im- 
pairs; 

From  bad  proceeds  to  worse,  and  mocks 
the  leeches'  cares:  750 

Swoln  is  his  breast,  his  inward  paina  in- 
crease; 

All  means  are  us'd,  and  all  without  sue- 


The  clotted  blood  lies  heavy  on  his  heart. 
Corrupts,  and  there  remains  in  spite  of  art: 
Nor  breathing  veins,  nor  cupping  will  pre- 
vail; 
All  outward  remedies  and  inward  faiL 
The  mold  of  Nature's  fabric  is  destroy'd. 
Her  vessels  discompos'd,  her  virtue  void; 
The  bellows  of  his  lungs  begins  to  swell:  1 
All  out  of  frame  is  ev'ry  secret  cell,    760  > 
Nor  can  the  good  receive,  nor  bad  expel.  J 
Those   breathing  organs,  thus  within  op- 

press'd. 
With  venom  soon  distend  the  sinews  of  his 

breast. 
Naught  profits  him  to  save  abandon'd  life. 
Nor  vomit's  upward  aid,  nor  downward 

laxatife. 
The  midmost  region  batter'd  and  destroy'd. 
When  nature  cannot  work,  th'  dfect  of 

art  is  void: 
For  physic  can  but  mend  our  crazy  state. 
Patch  an  old  building,  not  a  new  create. 
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Aroite  is  doom'd  to  die  in  all  his  pride; 
«       "Must  leave  his  jouth,  and  yield  his  beau- 
teous bnde,  771 
€rain*d  hardly,  against  right,  and  unen- 

ioy'd. 
When  't  was  declared  all  hope  of  life  was 

past. 
Conscience,  that  of  all  physic  works  the 

last, 
Caus'd  him  to  send  for  Emily  in  haste. 
With  her,  at  his  desire,  came  Palamon; 
Then,  on  his  pillow  raised,  he  thus  begun: 
'*  No  language  can  express  the  smallest 

part 
Of  what  I  feel,  and  suffer  in  my  heart,  779 
For  you,  whom  best  I  love  and  value  most; 
But  to  your  service  I  bequeath  my  ghost; 
Which  from  this  mortal  body  when  untied. 
Unseen,  unheard,  shall  hover  at  your  side; 
Nor  frieht  you  waking,  nor  your  sleep  bf- 

^nd. 
But  wait  officious,  and  your  steps  attend. 
How  I  have   lov'd,  excuse  my    faltering 

tongue. 
My  spirit 's  feeble,  and  mj  pains  are  strong: 
This  I  may  say,  I  only  grieve  to  die. 
Because  I  lose  my  charming  Emily: 
To  die,  when  HeaVn  had  put  you  in  my 

pow'r,  790 

Fate  could  not  choose  a  more  malicious 

hour! 
What  greater  curse  could  envious  Fortune 

give. 
Than  just  to  die,  when  I  began  to  live ! 
Vain  men,  how  vanishing  a  bliss  we  crave, 
Now  warm  in  love,  now  withering  in  the 

grave! 
Never,  O  never  more  to  see  the  sun  ! 
Still  dark,  in  a  damp  vault,  and  stfll  alone  ! 
This  fate  is  common;  but  I  lose  my  breath 
Near  bliss,  and  yet  not  blest   before  my 

death.  799 

Farewell;  but  take  me  dying  in  your  arms, 
'T  is  all  I  can  enjoy  of  all  your  charms: 
This  hand  I  cannot  but  in  death  resign; 
Ah,  could  I  live  !  but  while  I  live  't  is  mine. 
I  feel  my  end  approach,  and  thus  embrac'd. 
Am  pleas'd  to  aie ;  but  hear  me  speak  my 

last. 
Ah,  my  sweet  foe,  for  you,  and  you  alone, 
I  broke  my  faith  with  injur'd  Palamon. 
But  love   the   sense   of  right  and   wrong 

confounds, 
Strong  love  and  proud  ambition  have  no 

bounds. 


And  much  I  doubt,  should  HeaVn  my  life 
prolong,  810 

I  shoula  return  to  justify  my  wrong: 
For  while  my  former  flunes  remain  within, 
Repentance  is  but  want  of  pow'r  to  sin. 
With  mortal  hatred  I  pursued  his  life; 
Nor  he,  nor  you,  were  guilty  of  the  strife; 
Nor  I,  but  as  I  loVd:  yet  all  combined. 
Your  beauty  and  my  impotence  of  mind, 
And  his  concurrent  flame,  that  blew  my 

fire; 
For  still  our  kindred  souls  had  one  desire. 
He  had  a  moment's  right  in  point  of  time; 
Had  I  seen  first,  then  his  had  been  the 
crime.  821 

Fate  made  it  mine,  and  justified  his  right; 
Nor  holds  this   earth   a  more   deserving 

knight. 
For  virtue,  valor,  and  for  noble  blood. 
Truth,  honor,  all  that  is  comprised  in  good; 
So  help  me  Heav'n,  in  all  the  world  is  none 
So  worthy  to  be  lov'd  as  Palamon. 
He  loves  you  too,  with  such  a  holy  fire. 
As  will  not,  cannot,  but  with  life  expire: 
Our  vow'd  affections  both  have  often  tried, 
Nor  any  love  but  yours  could  ours  divide. 
Then,  by  my  love's  inviolable  band,         83a 
By  my  long  sufTring,  and  my  short  com- 
mand. 
If  e'er  you  plight  your  vows  when  I  am 

?one, 
Have  pity  on  the  faithful  Palamon." 
This  was  his  last;  for  Death  came  on 


And  exercis'd  below  his  iron  reien; 
Then  upward  to  the  seat  of  life  ne  goes: 
Sense  fled  before  him;  what  he  touch'd  he 

froze. 
Yet  could  he  not  his  closing  eyes  withdraw, 
Tho'  less  and  less  of  Emily  he  saw:         841 
So,  speechless,  for  a  little  space  he  lay; 
Then  grasp'd  the  hand  he  held,  and  sigh'd 
his  soul  away. 
But  whither  went  his  soul,  let  such  re- 
late 
Who  search  the  secrets  of  the  future  state: 
Divines  can  say  but  what  themselves  be- 
lieve; 
Strong  proofs  they  have,  but  not  demon- 
strative: 
For,  were  all  plain,  then  all  sides  must 

agree. 
And  faith  itself  be  lost  in  certainty. 
To  live  uprightly  then  is  sure  the  best,    850 
To  save  ourselves,  and  not  to  damn  the  rest. 
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The  ioul  of  Aroitewent  where  heathens  go. 
Who  better  live  than  we,  tho'  less  they 

know. 
In  Palamon  a  manly  grief  appears; 
Silent,  he  wept,  asham'd  to  shew  his  tears: 
Emilia  shriek'd  but  onoe,  and  then,  op- 
pressed 
With  sorrow,  sunk  upon  her  lover's  breast: 
Till  Theseus  in  his  arms  convey'd  with 

care,  858 

Far  from  so  sad  a  sight,  the  swooning  fair. 
'T  were  loss  of  time  her  sorrow  to  relate;  1 
111  bears  the  sex  a  youthful  lover's  fate,   I 
When  just  approaching  to  the  nuptial  | 

state.  J 

But  like  a  low-hung  oloud,  it  rains  so  fast, 
That  all  at  once  it  falls,  and  cannot  last. 
The  face  of  things  is  changed,  and  Athens 

now, 
That  laugh'd  so  late,  becomes  the  scene  of 

woe: 
Matrons  and  maids,  both  sexes,  ev'ry  state. 
With  tears  lament  the  knight's  imtimely 

fate. 
Not  theater  g^ef  in  f allingTroy  was  seen 
For  Hector's  death;  but  Hector  was  not 

then.  870 

Old  men  with  dust  deform'd  their  hoary 

hair; 
The  women  beat  their  breasts,  their  cheeks 

they  tear. 
*'  Why  wouldst  thou  go,"  with  one  consent 

they  cry, 
<<When    tiiou    hadst    gold   enough,    and 

Emily?" 
Theseus  himself,  who  should  have  cheer'd 

the  grief 
Of  others,  wanted  now  the  same  relief; 
Old  ^geus  only  could  revive  his  son. 
Who  various  changes  of  the  world  had 

known. 
And  strange  vicissitudes  of  human  fate. 
Still  altering,  never  in  a  steady  state;       880 
Grood  after  ill,  and,  after  pain,  delight; 
Alternate  like  the  scenes  of  day  and  night. 
Since  ev'ry  man  who  lives  is  bom  to  die. 
And  none  can  boast  sincere  felicity. 
With  equal  mind,  what  happens,  let  us 

bear,' 
Nor  joy  nor  grieve  too  much  for  things 

beyond  our  care. 
Like  pilgrims  to  th'  appointed  place  we 

tend; 
The  world 's  an  inn,  and  death  the  journey's 

end. 


Ev'n  kings  but  play;  and  when  their  part 

is  done. 
Some  other,   worse  or  better,  mount  the 

throne.  89a 

With  words  like  these  the    crowd    was 

satisfied. 
And  BO  they  would  have  been,  had  Theseus 

died. 
But  he,  their  king,  was  lab'ring  in  his 

mind, 
A  fitting  place  for  fun'ral  pomps  to  find. 
Which  were  in  honor  of  the  dead  de- 

sign'd. 
And  after  lon^  debate,  at  last  he  found 
(As  love  itself  had  mark'd  the   spot  of 

ground) 
That  grove  for  ever  green,  that  oon849ous 

laund. 
Where  he  with  Palamon  fought  hand  to 

hand: 
That,  where  he  fed  his  amorous  desires  900 
With  soft  complaints,  and  felt  his  hottest 

fires, 
There  other  flames  might  waste  hia  earthly 

part, 
And  bum  his  limbs,  where  love  had  bum'd 

his  heart. 
This  once  resolv'd,  the  peasants  were 

enjoin'd 
Sear  wood,  and  firs,  and  dodder'd  oaks  to 

find. 
With  soundine  axes  to  the  grove  they  go. 
Fell,  split,  and  lay  the  fuel  on  a  row, 
Vulcanian  food:  a  bier  is  next  prepar'd. 
On   which  the   lifeless    body    should    be 

rear'd, 
Cover'd  with  cloth  of  gold,  on  whioh  was 

laid  910 

The  corpse  of  Arcite,  in  like  robes  array'd. 
White  ^oves  were  on  his  hands,  and  on  his 

head 
A  wreath  of  laurel,  miz'd  with  myrtle, 

spread. 
A  sword  keen-edg'd  within  his  right  he 

held. 
The  warlike  emblem  of  the  conauer'd  field: 
Bare  was  his  manly  visage  on  tiie  bier; 
Menac'd    his  count'nance,  ev'n    in  dea& 

severe. 
Then  to    the  palace  hall  they    bore  the 

knight, 
To  lie  in  solemn  state,  a  public  sight. 
Groans,  cries,  and  bowlings  fill  the  crowded 

place,  9M 

And  unaffected  sorrow  sat  on  ev'ry  face.  ' 
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Sad  Palamon  aboTe  the  rest  appears, 
In  sable  garments,  de  w'd  with  gushing  tears : 
His  auburn  locks  on  either  shoulder  flow'd. 
Which  to  the  fun'ral  of  his  friend  he  vow'd: 
But  Emily,  as  chief,  was  next  his  side, 
A  virgin  widow,  and  a  Mourning  Bride. 
And  that  the  princely  obsequies  might  be 
Perform'd  according  to  his  hi^h  degree. 
The  steed  that  bore  him  livuig  to  the 
fight  930 

Was  trapp'd  with  polish'd  steel,  all  shin- 
ing bright. 
And  cover'd  with  th'  achievements  of  the 

knight. 
The  riders  rode  abreast,  and  one  his  shield. 
His  lance  of  cornel  wood  another  held; 
The  third  his  bow,  and,  glorious  to  behold, 
The  costly  quiver,  all  of  l>umish'd  gold. 
The  noblest  of  the  Grecians  next  appear. 
And,  weeping,  on  their  shoulders  bore  the 

bier; 
With  sober  pace  they  march'd,  and  often 

stay'd. 
And  thro    the    master-street  the    corpse 
convey'd.  940 

The  houses  to  their  tops  with  black  were 

spread, 
And  ev^n  the  pavements  were  with- mourn- 
ing hid. 
The  right  side  of  the  pall  old  iEgeus  kept. 
And  on  the  left  the  royal  Theseus  wept; 
Each  bore  a  golden  bowl,   of   work  di- 
vine. 
With  honey  fill'd,  and  milk,  and  mix'd  with 

ruddy  wine. 
Then  Palamon,  the  kinsman  of  the  slain, 
And  after  him  aj^>ear'd  th'  illustrious  train: 
To  grace  the  pomp,  came  Emily  the  bright, 
Wi&  cover'd  fire,  the  fun'ral  pile  to  light. 
With  high  devotion  was  the  service  made, 
And  all  the  rites  of  pagan  honor  paid:     952 
So  lofty  was  the  pile,  a  Parthian  dow. 
With  vigor  drawn,  must  send   the   shaft 

below. 
The  bottom  was  full  twenty  fathom  broad, 
With  crackling  straw  beneath  in  due  pro- 
portion strow'd. 
The  fabric  seem'd  a  wood  of  rising  green, 
With  sulphur  and  bitumen  cast  between, 
To  feed  the  flames:  the  trees  were  unc- 
tuous fir, 
And    mountain-ash,  the  mother  of  the 
spear;  ^  960 

The  mourner  yew  and  builder  oak  were 
there; 


The  beech,  the  swimming  alder,  and  the 

plane. 
Hard  box,  and  linden  of  a  softer  grain. 
And  laurels,  which  the  gods  for  conquer- 
ing chiefs  ordain. 
How  they  were  rank'd  shall  rest  untold  by 

me, 
With  nameless  Nymphs  that  liVd  in  ev'ry 

tree; 
Nor  how  the  Dryads  and  the  woodland  train. 
Disherited,  ran  howling  o'er  the  plain; 
Nor  how  the  birds  to  foreign  seats  repair'd, 
Or  beasts,  that  bolted  out,  and  saw  the 

forest  bar'd;  970 

Nor  how   the  ground,  now  clear'd,  with 

ghastly  fright 
Beheld  the  sudden  sun,  a  stranger  to  the 

light. 
The  straw,  as  first  I  said,  was  laid  be- 
low: 
Of  chips  and  sear  wood  was  the  second  row; 
The  third  of  greens  and  timber  newly  fell'd; 
The  fourth  high  stage  the  fragrant  odors 

held. 
And  pearls,  and  precious  stones,  and  rich 

array, 
In  midst  of  which,  embalm'd,  the  body  lay. 
The  service  sung,  the  maid,  with  mourning 

eyes. 
The  stubble  fir'd;  the  smold'ring  flames 

arise:  980 

This  office  done,  she  sunk  upon  the  ground; 
But  what  she  spoke,  recover'd  from  her 

swound, 
I  want  the  wit  in  moving  words  to  dress; 
But  by  themselves  the   tender  sex  may 

guess. 
While  the  devouring  fire  was  burning  fast, 
Rich  jewels  in  the  &me  the  wealthy  cast; 
And  some  their  shields,  and   some   their 

lances  threw, 
And  gave  the  warrior's  ghost  a  warrior's 

due. 
Full  bowls  of  wine,  of  honey,  milk,  and  ^ 

blood. 
Were  pour'd  upon  the  pile  of  burning  I 

wood,  990 

And  hissing  flames  receive,  and  hungry 

lick  the  food.  ^ 

Then  thrice  the  mounted  squadrons  ride 

around 
The  fire,  and  Arcite's  name  they  thrice  re- 
sound: 
**  Hail,  and  farewell  f "  they  shouted  thrice 
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Thrice  facing  to  the  left,  and  thrice  they 
tnm'd  again: 

Still  as  they  tnm'd,  they  beat  their  clat- 
tering shields; 

The  women  mix  their  cries;  and  clamor 
fills  the  fields. 

The  warlike  wakes  continued  all  the  night, 

And  fun'ral  games  were  play'd  at  new  re- 
turning light: 

Who  naked  wrestled  best,  besmear'd  with 
oily  1000 

Or  who  with  gauntlets  gave  or  took  the 
foil, 

I  will  not  tell  you,  nor  would  you  attend; 

But  briefly  haste  to  my  long  story's  end. 
I   pass  the   rest;  the   year    was    fully 
moum'd, 

And  Palamon  long  since  to  Thebes  returned: 

When,  by  the  Grecians'  general  consent. 

At  Athens  Theseus  held  his  |)arliament. 

Among  the  laws  that  pass'd  it  was  decreed, 

That  conquer'd  Thebes  from  bondage  should 
be  freed;  1009 

Reserving  homage  to  th'  Athenian  throne, 

To  which  the  sov'reign  summon'd  Palamon. 

Unknowing;  of  the  cause,  he  took  his  way, 

Mournful  m  mind,  and  still  in  black  array. 
The  monarch  mounts  the  throne,  and, 
plac'd  on  high. 

Commands   into   the  court  the  beauteous 
Emily: 

So  caird,  she  came;  the  senate  rose,  and 
paid 

Becommg  rey'rence  to  the  royal  maid. 

And  first,  soft  whispers  thro  th'  assembly 
went; 

With  silent  wonder  then  they  watch'd  th* 
event:  1019 

All  hush'd,  the  king  arose  with  awful  grace; 

Deep  thought  was  in  his  breast,  and  coun- 
sel in  his  face. 

At  length  he  sigh*d;  and  having  first  pre- 
par'd 

Th'  attentive  audience,  thus  his   will  de- 
clar'd: 
*'  The  Cause  and  Spring  of  motion,  from 

I  '         above. 

Hung  down  on  earth  the  golden  chain  of 
love: 

Great  was  th'  effect,  and  high  was  his  in- 
tent. 

When  peace  among  the  jarring  seeds  he 
sent. 

Fire,  flood,  and  earth,  and  air  by  this  were 
bound, 


And  love,  the  conunon  link,  the  new  eie- 

ation  crown'd. 
The  chain  still  holds;  for,  tho'  the  fonus 

decay,  i«so 

Eternal  matter  never  wears  away. 
The  same  First  Mover  certain  bounds  bas 

plac'd. 
How  long  those  perishable  forms  shall  last; 
Nor  can  they  last  beyond  the  time  assign'd 
By  that  all-seeing,  and  all-making  mind: 
Shorten  their  hours  they  may,  for  will  is 

free, 
But  never  pass  th'  appointed  destiny. 
So  men  oppress'd,  when  weary  of  their 

breath. 
Throw  off  the  burden,  and  suborn  their 

death. 
Then,  since  those  forms  begin,  and  have 

their  end,  1040 

On  some  unalter'd  cause  they  sure  depend: 
Parts  of  the  whole  are  we;  but  God  the 

whole. 
Who  gives  us  life  and  animn-tiTig  souL 
For  nature  cannot  from  a  part  <&rive 
That  being  which  the  whole  can  only  give: 
He  perfect,  stable;  but  imperfect  we, 
Subject  to  change,  and  different  in  degree; 
Plants,  beasts,  and  man;  and  as  our  organs 

are, 
We  more  or  less  of  his  perfection  share. 
But  by  a  long  descent,  tn'  ethereal  fire 
Corrupts;  and  forms,  the  mortal  part,  ex- 
pire: 1051 
As  he  withdraws  his  virtue,  so  they  pass, 
And  the  same  matter  makes  another  mass. 
This  law  th'  Omniscient  PoVr  vras  pleas'd 

to  give, 
That  ev'ry  kind  should  by  succession  live: 
That  individuals  die,  his  wiU  ordains; 
The  propagated  species  still  remains. 
The  monarch  oak,  the  patriarch  of  the  trees, 
Shoots  rising  up,  and  spreads  by  slow  de- 
grees; 
Three  centuries  he  grows,  and  three  he 

stays,  1060 

Supreme  in  state,  and  in  three  more  decays: 
So  wears  the  paving  pebble  in  the  street, 
And  towns  and  towTS  their  fatal  periods 

meet; 
So  rivers,  rapid  once,  now  naked  lie, 
Forsaken  of  their  springs,  and  leave  their 

channels  dry. 
So  man,  at  first  a  drop,  dilates  with  heat; 
Then,  form'd,  the  Uttle  •heart  begins  to 

beat; 
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Secret  he  feeds,  unknowing,  in  the  cell; 
At  length,  for  hatching  ripe,  he  breaks  the 

shell,  1069 

And  struggles  into  breath,  and  cries  for  aid; 
Then,  helpless,  in  his  mother's  lap  is  laid. 
He  creeps,  he  walks,  and  issuing  into  man, 
Grudges  their  life,  from  whence  his  own 

began; 
Rechless  of  laws,  affects  to  rule  alone. 
Anxious  to  reign, and  restless  on  the  throne: 
First  vegetive,  then  feels,  and  reasons  last; 
Rich  of  three  souls,  and  lives  all  three  to 

waste. 
Some  thus;  but  thousands  more  in  flow'r 

of  age: 
For  few  arrive  to  run  the  latter  stage. 
Sunk  in  the  first,  in  battle  some  are  slain. 
And  others'  whelm'd  beneath  the  stormy 

main.  loSi 

What  makes  all  this,  but  Jupiter  the  king. 
At  whose  command  we  perish,  and  we 

spring? 
Then 't  is  our  best,  since  thus  ordain'd  to  die, 
To  make  a  virtue  of  necessity; 
Take  what  he  gives,  since  to  rebel  is  vain; 
The  bad  grows  better,  which  we  well  sus- 
tain: 
And  could  we  choose  the  time,  and  choose 

aright, 
'Tis  best  to  die,  our  honor  at  the  height. 
When  we  have  done    our    ancestors    no 

shame,  1090 

But  serv'd  our  friends,  and  well  secur'd  our 

fame; 
Then  should  we  wish  our  happy  life  to 

close. 
And  leave  no  more  for  fortune  to  dispose: 
So  should  we  make  our  death  a  glad  relief 
From  future  shame,  from  sickness,  and 

from  grief; 
Enjoying  while  we  live  the  present  hour. 
And  dying  in  our  excellence  and  flow'r. 
Then    round  our    deathbed  ev'iy    friend 

should  run, 
And  joy  us  of  our  conquest,  early  won; 
While  the  malicious  world  with  envious 

tears  noo 

Should  grudge  our  happy  end,  and  wish  it 

theirs. 
Since  then  our  Arcite  is  with  honor  dead. 
Why  should  we  mourn,  that  he  so  soon  is 

freed,  [ 

Or  call  untimely  what  the  gods  decreed  ?  J 
With  grief  as  just,  a  friend  may  be  de- 
plored, 


From  a  foul  prison  to  free  air  restor'd. 
Ought  he  to  thank  his  kinsman  or  his  wife, 
Comd  tears  recall  him  into  wretched  life  ! 
Their  sorrow  hurts  themselves;  on  him  is. 

lost; 
And,  worse  than  both,  offends  his  happy 

ghost.  mo 

What  &en  remains,  but,  after  past  annoy. 

To  take  the  good  vicissitude  of  joy  ? 

To  thank  the  gracious  gods  for  what  they 

give, 
Possess  our  souls,  and  while  we  live,  to 

live? 
Ordain  we  then  two  sorrows  to  combine. 
And  in  one  point  th'  extremes  of  grief  to 

join; 
That  thence  resulting  joy  may  be  renew'd. 
As  jarring  notes  in  harmony  conclude. 
Then  I  propose  that  Palamon  shall  be 
.^n  mamage  join'd  with  beauteous  Emily; 
jFor  which  already  I  have  gain'd  th'  assent 
I  Of  my  free  people  in  full  parliament.     1122 
hong  love 'to  her'has'Borne  TES  faithful 

knight. 
And  well  deserved,  had  Fortune  done  him 

right: 
'T  is  time  to  mend  her  fault,  since  Emily 
By  Arcite's  death  from  former  vows  is  free. 
If  you,  fair  sister,  ratify  th'  accord. 
And  take  him  for  your  husband  and  your 

lord, 
'T  is  no  dishonor  to  confer  your  grace 
On  one  descended  from  a  royal  race;      1130 
And  were  he  less,  vet  years  of  service  past 
From  grateful  souls  exact  reward  at  last: 
Pity  is  Heaven's  and  yours;  nor  can  she  find 
A  throne  so  soft  as  in  a  woman's  mind." 
He  said;  she  blush'd;  and,  as  o'eraw'd 

by  might, 
Seem'd  to  give  Theseus  what  she  gave  the 

knight. 
Then,  turning  to  the  Theban,  thus  he  said: 
"  Small  arguments  are  needful  to  persuade 
Your  temper  to  comply    with  my  com- 
mand;'' ixsgu 
And  speaking  thus,  he  save  Emilia's  hand.  \ 
Smil'd  Venus,  to  behold  her  own  true " 

knight 
Obtain  the  conquest,  tho'  he  lost  the  fight; 
.nd  bless'd  witii  nuptial  bliss  the  sweet 

laborious  night. 
Eros  and  Anteros,  on  either  side,  j 

One  fir'd  the  bridegroom,  and  one  warm'di 

the  bride;  j 

And  long-attending  Hymen  from  above     j 
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Shower'd  on  the  bed  the  whole  Idaliangroye. 
All  of  a  tenor  wu  their  after  life, 
No  day  discolor'd  with  domestic  strife; 
No  jealonsy,  but  mntual  truth  believed. 
Secure  repose,  and  kindness  undeceiy'd. 
Thus  Heav'n,  beyond  the  compass  of  his 

thought,  1 153 

Sent  him  the  blessing  he  so  dearly  boufi'ht. 

So  may  the  Queen  of  Love  long  duty 

ble38. 
And  all  true  lovers  find  the  same  success. 

THE  END  OF  THE  THIRD  BOOK 


TO  MY  HONOR'D  KINSMAN, 
JOHN  DRIDEN,  OF  CHESTER- 
TON, IN  THE  COUNTY  OF 
HUNTINGDON,  ESQUIRE 


How  blest  is  he,  who  leads  a  country  life, 

Unyez'd  with  anxious  cares,  and  void  of 
strife ! 

Who,  studying  peace  and  shunning  civil 
rage, 

Enjoy 'd  his  youth,  and  now  enjoys  his  age: 

All  who  deserve  his  love,  he  makes  his  own; 

And,  to  be  lov'd  himself,  needs  only  to  be 
known. 
Just,  good,  and  wise,  contending  neigh- 
bors come, 

From  your  award  to  wait  their  final  doom ; 

And,   foes  before,  return  in  friendship 
home. 

Without    their    cost,  you  terminate    the 
cause,  10 

And  save  th'  expense  of  long  litigious  laws: 

Where  suits  are  traversed,  and  so  little  won. 

That  he  who  conquers  is  but  last  undone. 

Such  are  not  your  decrees;  but  so  de- 
signed, 

The  sanction  leaves  a  lasting  peace  be- 
hind: 

Like  your  own  soul,  serene;  a  pattern  of 
your  mind. 
Promoting  concord,  and  composing  strife. 

Lord  of  yourself,  uncumber'd  with  a  wife; 

Where,  for  a  year,  a  month,  perhaps  a 
night. 

Lone  penitence  succeeds  a  short  delight:  20 

Minds  are  so  hardly  matched,  that  eVn  the 
first, 

Tho'  pair'd  by  Heav'n,  in  Paradise  were 
curst. 

For  man  and  woman,  tho'  in  one  they  grow. 

Yet,  first  or  last,  return  again  to  two. 


He  to  God's  image,  she  to  his  was  made; 
So,  farther  from  the  founts  the  stream  at 

random  stray'd. 
How  could  he  stand,  when,  put  to  double 

pain. 
He  must  a  weaker  than  lumself  sustain  I 
Each  might  have  stood  perhaps,  but  each 

alone; 
Two   wrestlers  help  to   pull   each    other 

down.  30 

Not  that  my  verse  would  blemish  all 

the  fair; 
But  yet  if  same  be  bad,  't  is  wisdom  to  be- 
ware; [ 
And  better  shun  the  bait  than  struggle 

in  the  snare.  J 

Thus  have  you  shunn'd,  and  shun,  the  mar- 
ried state, 
Trusting  as  little  as  you  can  to  fate. 
No  porter  guards  the  passage  of  your 

aoor, 
T'  admit  the  wealthy,  and  exclude  the  poor; 
For  God,  who  gave  the  riches,  gave  the 

heart. 
To  sanctify  the  whole,  by  giving  part. 
Heav'n,  who  foresaw  the  will,  the  meau 

has  wrought,  40 

And  to  the  second  son  a  blessing  brought; 
The  first-begotten  had  his  father's  shiue, 
But  you,  like  Jacob,  are  Rebecca's  heir. 
So  may  your  stores  and  fruitful  fields 

increase; 
And  ever  be  you  blest,  who  live  to  blesi. 
As  Ceres  sow'd,  where'er  her  chariot  flew; 
As  Heav'n  in  desarts  rain'd  the  bread  of 

dew; 
So  free  to  many,  to  relations  most, 
You  feed  with  manna  your  own  Israel  host 
With  crowds  attended  of  your  ancient 

race,  s« 

You  seek  the  champian  sports  or  sylvan 

chase; 
With  well-breath'd  beagles  you  surround 

the  wood, 
Ev'n  then  industrious  of  the  common  good; 
And  often  have  you  brought  the  wily  fox 
To  suffer  for  the  firstlings  of  the  flocks; 
Chas'd  ev'n  amid  the  folds,  and  made  to 

bleed, 
Like  felons,  where  they  did  the  murd'roos 

deed. 
This  fiery  game  your  active  youth  main- 

tain'd, 
Not  yet  by  years  extinguish'd,  tho'  re- 
strained: 
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Yon  season  still  with  sports  your  serious 
hours;  60 

For  SLge  but  tastes  of  pleasures,  youth  de- 
vours. 
The  hare  in  pastures  or  in  plains  is  found, 
Emblem  of  human  life,  who  runs  the  round; 
And   after  all  his  wand'ring  ways  arel 
done,  [^ 

His  circle  fills  and  ends  where  he  begun,  | 
Just  as  the  setting  meets  the  risine  sun.  J 
Tlius  princes  ease  their  cares;  but  hap- 
pier he 
Who  seeks  not  pleasure  thro'  necessity, 
Than  such  as  once  on  slipp'ry  thrones  were 

plac'd; 
And  chasine,  sigh  to  think  themselves  are 
chas'd.  70 

So  liy'd  our  sires,  ere  doctors  leam'd  to 
kill. 
And  multiplied  with  theirs  the  weekly  bill. 
The  first  physicians  by  debauch  were  made; 
Excess  began,  and  sloth  sustains  the  trade. 
Pity  the  gen'rous  kind  their  cares  bestow 
To  search  forbidden  truths;  (a  sin  tokno^:) 
To  which  if  human  science  could  attain, 
The  doom  of  death,  pronounc'd  by  Grod, 

were  vain. 
In  vain  the  leech  would  interpose  delay; 
Fate  fastens  first,  and  vindicates  the  prey. 
What  help  from  art's  endeavors  can  we  ^ 
have  ?  81 

Gibbons  but  guesses,  nor  is  sure  to  save; 
But  Maurus  sweeps  whole  parishes,  and 

peoples  eVry  grave; 
And  no  more  mercy  to  mankind  will  use. 
Than  when  he  robb'd  and  murder'd  Maro's 

Muse. 
Wouldst  thou  be  soon  dispatch'd,  and  per- 
ish whole  ? 
Trust  Maurus  with  thy  life,  and  M-lb-me 
with  thy  soul. 
By  chase  our  long-liv'd  fathers  eam'd 
their  food; 
Toil  strung  the  nerves  and  purified  the 

blood: 

But  we,  their  sons,  a  pamper'd  race  of  men. 

Are  dwindled  down  to  threescore  years  and 

ten.  91 

Better   to  hunt  in  fields  for  health  un- 

bought 
Than  fee  £e  doctor  for  a  nauseous  draught. 
The  wise  for  cure  on  exercise  depend; 
God  never  made  his  work  for  man  to  mend. 
The  tree  of  knowledge,  once  in  Eden 
plac'd, 


Was  easy  found,  but  was  forbid  the  taste: 
O  had  our  grandsire  walk'd  without  his 

wife. 
He  first  had  sought  the  better  plant  of  life  I 
Now,  both  are  lost;  yet,  wancrring  in  the 

dark,  100 

Physicians,  for  the  tree,  have  found  the 

bark. 
They,  lab'ring  for  relief  of  humankind,    1 
With  sharpen'd  sight  some  remedies  may  I 

Th*  apothecary  train  is  wholly  blind.        J 

From  files  a  random  recipe  they  take. 

And  many  deaths  of  one  prescription  make. 

Garth,  gen'rous  as  his  Muse,  prescribes  and 
gives; 

The  shopman  sells,  and  by  destruction  lives: 

Ungrateful  tribe  f    who,  like  the  viper's 
brood, 

From  med'cine  issuing,  suck  their  mother's 
blood !  no 

Let  these  obey,  and  let  the  leam'd  pre- 
scribe. 

That  men  may  die  without  a  double  bribe: 

Let  them  but  under  their  superiors  kill. 

When  doctors  first  have  siim'd  the  bloody 
biU;  *^  ' 

He  scapes  the  best,  who,  nature  to  repair, 

Draws  physic  from  the  fields,  in  draughts 
of  vital  air. 
You  hoard  not  health  for  your  own  pri- 
vate use. 

But  on  the  public  spend  the  rich  produce; 

When,  often  urg'd,  unwilling  to  be  great, 

Your  country  calls  you  from  your  lov'd  ^ 
retreat,  lao 

And  sends  to  senates,  charg'd  with  com- 
mon care. 

Which  none  more  shuns,  and  none  can  bet- 
ter bear. 

Where  could  they  find  another  form'd  so 
fit. 

To  poise  with  solid  sense  a  sprightly  wit? 

Were  these  both  wanting,  (as  they  both 
abound,) 

Where  could  so  firm  integrity  be  found  ? 
Well-bom,  and  wealthy,  wanting  no  sup- 
port. 

You  steer  betwixt  the  country  and   the 
court; 

Nor  gratify  whate'er  the  great  desire. 

Nor  grudging  give  what  public  needs  re- 
quire. 190 

Part  must  be  left,  a  fund  when  foes  invade; 

And  part  employ 'd  to  roll  the  wat'ry  trade: 
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EVn  Canaan's  happy  land,  when  worn  with 

toa, 

Bequir'd  a  sabhath  year  to  mend  the  meager 

soil, 
(rood  senators  (and  such  are  yon)  so  give, 
That  kin^  may  be  supplied,  the  people 

thrive. 
And  he,  when  want  re<}aires,  is  truly  wise, ' 
Who  slights  not  foreign  aids,  nor  over- 
buys, 
But  on  our  native  strength,  in  time  of 

need,  relies. 
Munster    was   bought,  we  boast  not  the 

success;  140 

Who  fights  for  gain,  for  greater  makes  his 

peace. 
Our  foes,  compelled  by  need,  have  peace 

embraced; 
The  peace  both  parties  want  is  like  to  last: 
Which  if  secure,  securely  we  may  trade ; 
Or,  not  secure,  should  never  have  been 

made. 
Safe  in  ourselves,  while  on  ourselves  we 

stand. 
The  sea  is  ours,  and  that  defends  the  land. 
Be,  then,  the  naval  stores  the  nation's  care. 
New  ships  to  build,  and  batter'd  to  repair. 
Observe  the  war,  in  ev'ry  annual  course; 
What  has  been  done  was  done  with  British 

force:  151 

Namur  subdued  is  England's  palm  alone; 
The  rest  besieg'd,  but  we  constrain'd  the 

town: 
We  saw  th'  event  that  foUow'd  our  success; 
France,  tho'  pretending  arms,  pursued  the 

peace; 
Oblig'd,  by  one  sole  treaty,  to  restore 
What  twenty  years  of  war  had  won  before. 
Enough  for  Europe  has  our  Albion  fought: 
Let  us  enjoy  the  peace  our    blood    has 

bought. 
When  once  the  Persian  king  was  put  to 

flight,  x6o 

The  weary  Macedons  refus'd  to  fight. 
Themselves  their  own  mortality  confess'd, 
And  left  the  son  of  Jove  to  quarrel  for  the 

rest. 
Ev'n  victors  are  by  victories  undone;    "1 
Thus  Hannibal,  with  foreign  laurels  won,  I 
To  Carthage  was  recall'd,  too  late  to  keep  [ 

his  own.  J 

While  sore  of  battle,  while  our  wounds  are 

green, 
Why  should  we  tempt  the  doubtful   die 

again? 


In  wars  renew'd,  uncertain  of  snooess; 
Sure  of  a  share,  as  umpires  of  the  peace.  170 
A  patriot   both  the  king  and   country 

serves; 
Prerogative  and  privilege  preserves: 
Of  each  our  laws  the  certain  limit  show; 
One  must  not  ebb,  nor  t'other  overflow. 
Betwixt  the  prince  and  parliament  we' 

stand; 
The  barriers  of  the  state  on  either  hand:  > 
May  neither  overflow,  for    then    they 

drown  the  land !  J 

When  both  are  fuU,  they  feed  our  blest 

abode; 
Like  those  that  water'd  once  the  paradise 

of  God. 
Some  overpoise  of  sway  by  turns  tiiej 

share;  180 

In  peace  the  people,  and  the  prince  in 

war: 
Consuls  of  mod'rate  pow'r  in  calms  wete 

made; 
When  the  Gauls  came,  one  sole  dictator 

sway'd. 
Patriots,   in  peace,   assert  the  people's 

right; 
With  noble  stubbornness  resisting  might: 
No  lawless  mandates  from  the  court  re- 
ceive. 
Nor  lend  by  force,  but  in  a  body  give. 
Such  was  your  gen'rous  grandsire;  free  to 

grant 
Li  parliaments  that  weigh'd  their  prmce'i 

want: 
But  so  tenacious  of  the  common  cause,  199 
As  not  to  lend  the  king  against  his  laws; 
And,  in  a  loathsome  dungeon  doom'd  to 

lie. 
In  bonds  retain'd  his  birthright  liberty, 
And  sham'd  oppression,  till   it  set  him 

free. 
O  true  descendant  of  a  patriot  line, 
Who,  while  thou  shar'st  their  luster,  lend'st 

'em  thine. 
Vouchsafe  this  picture  of  thy  sotil  to  see; 
T  is  BO  far  good,  as  it  resembles  thee. 
The  beauties  to  th'  original  I  owe;         199 
Which  when  I  miss,  my  own  defects  I  show: 
Nor  think  the  kindred  Muses  thy  disgrace; 
A  poet  is  not  bom  in  eVry  race. 
Two  of  a  house  few  ages  can  afford; 
One  to  perform,  another  to  record. 
Praiseworthy  actions  are  by  thee  embrsc'd; 
And  'tis  my  praise,  to  make  thy  praises 

last 
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^or  ey'n  when  death  dissolyes  our  human 

frame. 
The  sonl  retums  to  heay'n,  from  whence 

it  came; 
Earth  keeps  the  body,  verse  preserves  the 

&me. 


MELEAGER  AND  ATALANTA 

OUT    OF    THE    EIGHTH    BOOK    OF    OVID'S 
METAMORPHOSES 

CONNECTION  TO  THE  FORMER  STORY 

Ovid,  having  told  how  Theseus  had  freed 
Athens  from  the  tribute  of  ohildren  which 
was  impos'd  on  them  by  Minos,  King  of  Greta, 
by  killing  the  Minotaur,  here  m^es  a  di- 
gression to  the  story  of  Meleager  and  Ata- 
lanta,  which  is  one  of  the  most  inartificial 
connections  in  all  the  Metamorphoses:  for 
he  <mly  says  that  Theseus  obtained  such 
honor  from  that  combat  that  aU  Qreece 
had  recourse  to  him  in  their  necessities; 
and,  amongst  others,  Galydon,  the'  the  hero 
of  tiiat  country,  Prince  Meleager,  was  then 
living. 

From  him  the  Calydonians  sought  relief, 
The'  valiant  Meleagrus  was  their  chief. 
The  cause,  a  boar,  who  ravaged  far  and 

near, 
Of  Cynthia's  wrath  th'  avenging  minister. 
For  ^neuSy  with  autumnal  plenty  blest, 
By  gifts  to  Heaven  his  gratitude  expressed: 
Culrd  sheafs,  to  Ceres;  to  Lyseus,  wine;  1 
To  Pan  and  Pales,  offer'd  sheep  and  kine;  > 
And  fat  of  olives,  to  Minerva*s  shrine.     J 
Beginning  from  the  rural  gods,  his  hand  10 
Was  lib'ral  to  the  pow'rs  of  high  command: 
Each  dei^  in  ev'ry  kind  was  blest, 
Till  at  iJiana's  fane   th'  invidious   honor 

ceas'd. 
Wrath  touches  ev'n  the  gods;  the  Queen 

of  Night, 
Fir'd  with  disdain,  and  jealous  of  her  right: 
"  Unhonor'd  tho'  I  am,  at  least,"  said  she, 
*'  Not  unreveng*d  that  impious  act  shall  be." 
Swift  as  the  word,  she  sped  the  boar  away, 
With  charge  on  those  devoted  fields  to  prey. 


No  larger  bulls  th'  Egyptian  pastures  feea, 
And  none  so  large  Sicilian  meadows  breed: 
His  eyeballs  glare  with  fire,  suffus'd  with 
blood;  32 

His  neck  shoots  up  a  thickset  thorny  wood; 
His  bristled  back  a  trench  impal'd  appears, 


And  stands  erected,  like  a  field  of  spears. 
Froth  fills  his  chaps,  he  sends  a  grunting 

soimd, 
And  part  he  chums,  and  part  bef  cams  the 

ground. 
For  tusks  with  Indian  elephants  he  strove, 
And  Jove's  own  thunder  from  hb  mouth 

he  drove. 
He  bums  the  leaves;  the  scorching  blast 

invades  30 

The  tender  com,  and  shrivels  up  the  blades: 
Or,  suff'ring  not  their  yellow  beards  to 

rear, 
He  tramples  down  the  spikes,  and  intercepts 

the  year. 
In  vain  the  bams  expect  their  promis'd 

load; 
Nor  bams  at  home,  nor  reeks  are  heap'd 

abroad: 
In  vain  the  hinds  the  threshing-floor  pre- 
pare, 
And  exercise  their  flails  in  empty  air. 
With  olives  ever    green  the    ground   is 

strow'd, 
And  grapes  ungather'd  shed  their  gen'rons 

blood. 
Amid  the  fold  he  rages,  nor  the  sheep      40 
Their  shepherds,  nor  the  grooms  their  bulls 

can  keep. 
From  fields  to  walls  the  frighted  rabble 

run, 
Nor  think  themselves  secure  within  the 

town; 
Till  Meleagros,  and  his  chosen  crew, 
Contenm  the  danger,  and  the  praise  pursue. 
Fair  Leda's  twins  —  in  time  to  stars  de- 
creed— 
One  fought  on  foot,  one  curb'd  the  fiery 

steed; 
Then  issued  forth  fam'd  Jason  after  these, 
Who  mann'd  the  foremost  ship  that  sail'd 

the  seas; 
Then  Theseus,  join'd  with  bold  Perithons, 

came,  50 

A  sin^e  concord  in  a  double  name: 
The  Thestian  sons,  Idas  who  swiftly  ran, 
And  Cseneus,  once  a  woman,  now  a  man. 
Lynceus,  with  eagle's  eyes,  and  lion's  heart; 
Leucippus,  with  his  .never-erring  dart: 
Acastus,  Phileus,  Phoenix,  Telamon, 
Echion,  Lelex,  and  Eurytion, 
Achilles'  father,  and  ^eat  Phocus'  son; 
Dryas  the  fierce,  and  Hinpasus  the  strong. 
With  twice  old  lolas,  ana  Nester  then  but 

young;  60 
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Laertes  actiye,  and  Anceus  bold; 
Mopsns  the  sage,  who  future  things  fore- 
told. 
And  *  t'other  seer  yet  by  his  wife 

unsold. 

A  thousand  others  of  immortal  fame; 
Among  the  rest  fair  Atalanta  came, 
Grace  of  the  woods:   a  diamond  buckle 

bound 
Her  vest  behind,  that  else  had  flowed  upon 

the  ground, 
And  shew'd  her  buskin'd  legs;  her  head  was 

bare, 
But  for  her  native  ornament  of  hair. 
Which  in  a  simple  knot  was  tied  above:     70 
Sweet  negligence  !  unheeded  bait  of  love  ! 
Her  soundii^  quiver  on  her  shoulder  tied, 
One  hand  a  dajrt,  and  one  a  bow  supplied. 
Such  was  her  face,  as  in  a  nymph  dis- 1 

play'd  I 

A  fair  fierce  boy,  or  in  a  boy  betray'd       j 
The  blushing  b^uties  of  a  modest  maid.  J 
The  Calydonian  chief  at  once  the  dame 
Beheld,  at  once  his  heart  received  the  flame, 
With  heaVus  averse.     **  O  happy  youth,"  he 

cried, 
^For  whom  thy  fates  reserve  so  fair  a 

bride ! "  80 

He  sigh'd,  and  had  no  leisure  more  to  say ;  1 
His  honor  call'd  his  eyes  another  way,  I 
And  forc'd  him  to  pursue  the  now  neg-  | 

lected  prey.  J 

There  stood  a  forest  on  a  mountain's  brow, 
Which  overlook'd  the  shaded  plains  below. 
No  sounding  az  presum'd  those  trees  to 

bite; 
Coeval  with  the  world,  a  venerable  sight. 
The  heroes  there  arriv'd,  some  spread 

around 
The  toils,  some  search  the  footsteps  on 

the  ground, 
Some  from  the  chains  the  faithful  dogs 

unbound.  90  j 

Of  action  eager,  and  intent  in  thought, 
The  chiefs  their  honorable  danger  sought. 
A  valley  stood  below;  the  common  drain 
Of  waters  from  above,  and  falling  rain: 
The  bottom  was  a  moist  and  marshy  ground. 
Whose  edges  were  with    bending  osiers 

crown'd; 
The  knott;^  bulrush  next  in  order  stood. 
And  all  within  of  reeds  a  trembling  wood. 
From  hence  the  boar  was  rous'd,  and 

sprung  amain,  99 

Like  lightning  sudden,  on  the  warrior  train; 


Beats  down  the  trees  before  him,  shakes  * 

the  ground; 
The  forest  echoes  to  the  crackling  sound; 
Shout  the  fierce  youth,  and  clamors  ring 

around. 
All  stood  with  their  protended  spears  pre- 

par'd; 
With   broad  steel  heads    the    brandishM 

weapons  glar'd. 
The  beast  mipetuous  with  his  tusks  aside 
Deals  glancing  wounds;  the  fearful  dogs 

divide: 
All  spend  their  mouth  aloof,  but  none 

abide. 
Echion  threw  the  first,  but  misa'd  his  mark, 
And  stuck  his  boar-spear  on  a  maple's  bark. 
Then  Jason;  and  his  javelin  seem'd  to  take, 
But  failed  with  overf orce,  and  whizz'd  abore 

his  back.  m 

Mopsus  was  next;  but,  ere  he  threw,  ad- 

dress'd 
To  Phoebus  thus:    «0  patron,  help  thy 

priest; 
If  I  adore,  and  ever  have  ador'd 
Thy  pow'r  divine,  thy  present  aid  aiford; 
That  I  may  reach  the  beaat."    The  god 

allow'd 
His  pray'r,  and,  smiling,  gave  him  what  he 

oould: 
He  reach'd  the  savage,  but  no  blood  he 

drew; 
Dian  unarm'd  the  javelin  as  it  flew.         i» 
This  chaf 'd  the  Doar,  his  nostrils  flames 

expire. 
And  his  red  eyeballs  roll  with  living  fire. 
Whirrd  from  a  sling,  or  from  an  engine 

thrown, 
Amid  the  foes,  so  flies  a  miehty  stone, 
As  flew  the  beast;  the  left  wing  put  to 

flight, 
The  chiefs  o'erbome,  he  rushes  on  the  right 
Empalamos  and  Pelagon  he  laid 
Li  dust,  and  next  to  death,  but  for  their 

fellows'  aid. 
Onesimus  far'd  worse,  prepar*d  to  fly;    139 
The  fatal  fang  drove  deep  within  his  thigh, 
And  cut  the  nerves;  the  nerves  no  more 

sustain 
The  bulk;  the  bulk  unpropp'd  falls  bead- 
long  on  the  plain. 
Nestor  had  faU'd  the  fall  of  Troy  to  see; 
But,  leaning  on  his  lance,  he  vaulted  on  a 

tree; 
Then  gathering  up  his  feet,  look'd  down 

with  fear, 
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And  thought  his  monstrous  foe  was  still  too 

near. 
Against  a  stump  his  tusk   the    monster 

grinds, 
And  in  the  sharpened  edge  new  vigor  finds; 
Then,  trusting  to  his  arms,  young  Othrys 

found. 
And  ranch'd  his  hips  with  one  continued 

wound.  140 

Now  Leda's  twins,  the  future  stars,  appear; 
White  were  their  habits,  white  their  horses 

were; 
Conspicuous  both,  and  both  in  act  to  throw, 
Their  trembling  lances  brandish'd  at  the  foe : 
Nor  had  they  miss'd;  but  he  to  thickets  fled, 
Conoeal'd  from  aiming  spears,  not  pervious 

to  the  steed. 
But  Telamon  rush'd  in,  and  happ'd  to  meet 
A  rising  root,  that  held  his  fasten'd  feet; 
So  down  he  fell;  whom,  sprawling  on  the 

groimd, 
His  brother  from  the  wooden  gyves  un- 
bound. 150 
Meantime  the  virgin  huntress  was  not 

slow 
T*  expel  the  shaft  from  her  contracted  bow: 
Beneath  his  ear  the  fasten'd  arrow  stood, 
And  from  the  wound  appear'd  the  trickling 

blood. 
She  blush'd  for  joy;  but  Meleagros  rais'd 
His  voice  with  loud  applause,  and  the  fair 

archer  prais'd. 
He  was  the  first  to  see,  and  first  to  show 
His  friends  the   marks  of  the  successful 

blow. 
"  Nor  shaU  thy  valor  want  the  praises  due," 
He  said;  a  virtuous  envy  seiz'd  the  crew. 
They  shout;  the  shouting  animates  their 

hearts,  161 

And   all  at  once  employ  their  thronging 

darts; 
But  out  of  order  thrown,  in  air  they  join; 
And  multitude  makes  frustrate  the  design. 
With  both  his  hands  the  proud  Ancieus 

takes, 
And  flourishes  his  double-biting  ax; 
Then  forward  to  his  fate,  he  took  a  stride 
Before  the  rest,  and  to  his  fellows  cried: 
''Give  place,  and  mark  the  difference,  if 

you  can. 
Between  a  woman  warrior  and  a  man.      170 
The  boar  is  doom'd;  nor,  tho'  Diana  lend 
Her  aid,  Diana  can  her  beast  defend." 
Thus  boasted  he;  then  stretoh'd,  on  tiptoe 

stood, 


Secure  to  make  his  empty  promise  good. 
But  the  more  wary  beast  prevents  the  blow. 
And  upward  rips  the  grom  of  his  audacious 

foe. 
AncsBus  falls;  his  bowels  from  the  wound 
Rush  out,  and  dotter'd  blood  distains  the 

ground. 
Peri&ous,  no  small  portion  of  the  war, 
Press'd  on,  and  shook  his  lance;  to  whom 

from  far  180 

Thus  Theseus  cried:  '*  O  stay,  my  better 

part. 
My  more  than  mistress;  of  my  heart,  the 

heart: 
The  strong  may  fight  aloof;  Ancseus  tried 
His  force  too  near,  and  by  prestmiing  died." 
He  said,  and,  while  he  spake,  his  javelin 

threw: 
Hissing  in  air  th'  unerring  weapon  flew; 
But  on  an  arm  of  oak,  that  stood  betwixt 
The  marksman  and  the  mark,  his  lance  he 

fix'd. 
Once  more  bold  Jason  threw,  but  f ail'd ' 

to  wound 
The    boar,    and   slew    an    tmdeserving 

hound;  190 

And  thro'  the  dog  the  dart  was  nail'd  to 

ground. 
Two  spears  from  Meleager's  hand  were 

sent, 
With  equal  force,  but  various  in  th'  event: 
The  first  was  fix'd  in  earth,  the  second  stood 
On  the   boar's  bristled   back,  and  deeply 

drank  his  blood. 
Now    while    the    tortur'd    salvage    turns 

aroimd. 
And  flings  about  his  foam,  impatient  of  the 

wound. 
The  wound's  great  author,  close  at  hand, 

provokes 
His  rage,  and  plies  him  with  redoubled 

strokes; 
Wheels  as  he  wheels,  and  with  his  pointed 

dart  200 

Explores  the  nearest  passage  to  his  heart. 
Quick  and  more  quick  he  spins  in  giddy 

gires, 
Then  fills,  and  in  much  foam  his  soul  ex- 
pires. 
This  act  with  shouts  heaVn-high  the  friendly 

band 
Applaud,  and  strain  in  theirs  the  victor 

hand. 
Then  all  approach  the  slain  with  vast  sur- 
prise. 
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Admire  on  what  a  breadth  of  earth  he  lies; 
And,  scarce  secure,  reach  oat  their  spears 

afar, 
And  blood  their  points,  to  prove  their  part- 
nership of  war. 
But  he,  the  conqu'ring  chief,  his  foot 

impress'd  aio' 

On  the  strong  neck  of  that  destractive  beast; 
And,  gazing  on  the  nymph  with  ardent  eyes, 
"Accept,"  said  he,  "fair  Nonacrine,  my 

prize; 
And,  tho'  inferior,  suffer  me  to  join 
My  labors,  and  my  part  of  praise,  with 

thine:" 
At  this  presents  her  with  the  tusky  head 
And  chme,  with  rising  bristles    roughly 

spread. 
Glad,  she  receiy'd  the  gift;  and  seem'd  to 

take 
With  double  pleasure,  for  the  giver's  sake. 
The  rest  were  seiz'd  with  sullen  discontent, 
And  a  deaf  murmur  thro'  the  squadron  went: 
All  envied;    but  the   Thestyan    brothren 

Show'd  aaa 

The  least  respect,  and  thus  they  vent  their 

spleen  aloud: 
"  Lay  down  those  honor'd  spoils,  nor  think 

to  share, 
Weak  woman  as  thou  art,  the  prize  of  war: 
Ours  is  the  title,  thine  a  foreign  claim, 
Since  Meleagros  from  our  lineage  came. 
Trust  not  thy  beauty;  but  rostoro  the  prize. 
Which  he,  besotted  on  that  face  and  eyes, 
Would  rond  from  us."     At  this,  inflkm'd 

with  spite,  230 

From  her  they  snatch  the  gift,  from  him  the 

giver's  right. 
But  soon  th'  impatient  prince  his  fauchion 

drow. 
And  cried:  "Te  robbers  of  another's  due. 
Now  learn  the  diff'ronce,  at  your  proper 

cost. 
Betwixt  true  valor  and  an  empty  boast." 
At  this  advanc'd,  and,  sudden  as  the  word, 
Li  proud  Plezippus'  bosom    plung'd  the 

sword: 
Toxeus  amaz'd,  and  with  amazement  slow, 
Or  to  revenge,  or  ward  the  coming  blow. 
Stood  doubting;  and,  while  doubting  thus 

he  stood,  240 

Receiv'd  the  steel  bath'd  in  his  brother's 

blood. 
Pleas'd  with  the  first,  unknown  the  second 

news, 
Althflsa  to  the  temples  pays  their  dues 


For  her  son's  conquest;  when  at  lengthy 

Her  grisly  brethren  stretched  upon  the  '^ 

bier. 
Pale  at  the  sudden  sight,  she  cbang'd  her 

cheer. 
And  with  her  cheer  her  robes;  but  hearing 

tell 
The  cause,  the  manner,  and  by  whom  tfaej 

feU, 
'T  was  grief  no  more,  or  grief  and  rage  were 

one  149 

Within  her  soul;  at  last 't  was  rage  alone; 
Which  burning  upwards  in  succession  dries 
The  tears  that  stood  consid'ring  in  her  eyes. 
There  lay  a  log  unli^hted  on  the  hearth: 
When  she  was  lab'ring  m  the  throes  of  birth 
For  th'  unborn  chief,  Uie  Fatal  Sisters  came, 
And  rais'd  it  up,  and  toss'd  it  on  the  fiame: 
Then  on  the  rock  a  scanty  measure  place 
Of  vital  flax,  and  tum'd  the  wheel  apace; 
And  turning  sung:  **  To  this  red  brand  and 

thee, 
O  newborn  babe,  we  give  an  equal  des- 
tiny:" 2<0 
So  vanish'd  out  of  view.  The  frighted  dame 
Sprung  hasty  from  her  bed,  and  quench'd 

the  flame: 
The  log,  in  secret  lock'd,  she  kept  with  care; 
And  that,  while  thus  proserv'd,  preserr'd 

her  heir. 
This  brand  she  now  produc'd;  and  first  ihe 

strows 
The  hearth  with  heaps  of  chips,  and  after 

blows; 
Thrice  heav'd  her  hand,  and  heay'd,  shel 

thrice  repross'd:  I 

The  sister  and  the  mother  long  contest,  | 
Two  doubtful  titles  in  one  tender  breast;  j 
And  now  her  eyes  and  cheeks  with  fuiy 

glow,  2J0 

Now  pale  her  cheeks,  her  eyes  with  pity  flow; 

Now  low'ring  looks  presage  approaching 
storms. 

And  now  prevailing  love  her  face  reforms. 

Resolv'd,  she  doubts  again;  the  tears  she 
dried 

With  burning  rage  are  by  new  tears  sap- 
plied; 

And  as  a  ship,  which  winds  and  wares 
assail, 

Now  with  the  ourront  drives,  now  with 
the  gale, 

Both  opposite,  and  neither  long  prevail—. 

She  feels  a  double  force;  by  tunis  obeys 
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GTh'  imperious  tempest,  and  th'  impetaoos 
seas:  280 

So  &res  Althaea's  mind;  she  first  relents 
'With  pity,  of  that  pity  then  repents. 
Sister  and  mother  long  the  scales  diyide, 
Cut  the  beam  nodded  on  the  sister's  side. 
Sometimes  she  softly  sigh'd,  then  roar'd 

aloud; 
Sut  sighs  were  stifled  in  the  cries  of  blood. 
The  pious  impious  wretch  at  length  de- 
creed, 
To  please  her  brother's  ghost,  her  son  should 

bleed; 
And  when  the  fun'ral  flames  began  to  rise, 
•* Receive,"  she  said,  "a  sister's  sacri- 
fice: 290 
A  mother's  bowels  bum."  High  in  her  hand, 
Thus  while  she  spoke,  she  held  the  fatal 

brand; 
Then  thrice  before  the  kindled  pile  she 

bow'd, 
And  the  three  Furies  thrice  iuTok'd  aloud: 
**  Come,  come,  revenging  sisters,  come  and 

view 
A  sister  paying  her  dead  brothers'  due: 
A  crime  1  punish,  and  a  crime  commit; 
But  blood  for  blood,  and  death  for  death  is 

fit; 
Great  crimes  must  be  with  greater  crimes 

repaid, 
And  second  funerals  on  the  former  laid.  300 
Let  the  whole  household  in  one  ruin  fall, 
And  may  Diana's  curse  o'ertake  us  all. 
Shall  fate  to  happy  (Eneus  still  allow       ^ 
One  son,  while  Thestius  stands  depriVd  I 
of  two  ?  j 

Better  three  lost,  than  one  unpunish'd  go.  J 
Take  then,  dear  ghosts,  (while  yet,  admitted 

new 
In  hell,  you  wait  my  duty,)  take  your  due; 
A  costly  ofF'ring  on  your  tomb  is  kid. 
When  with  my  blood  the  price  of  yours  is 
paid. 
^  Ah !  whither  am  I  hurried  ?    Ah  t  for- 
give, 3  JO 
Ye  shades,  and  let  your  sister's  issue  live; 
A  mother  cannot  give  him  death;  tho'  he 
Deserves  it,  he  deserves  it  not  from  me. 
"  Then  shall  th'  unpunish'd  wretch  insult 
the  slain  ? 
Triumphant  live  ?  nor  only  live,  but  reign  ? 
While  you,  thin  shades,  the  sport  of  winds, 

are  toss'd 
Cer  dreary  plains,  or  dread  the  burning 
coast. 


I  cannot,  cannot  bear;  't  is  past,  't  is  done; 
Perish  this  impious,  this  detested  son; 
Perish  his  sire,  and  perish  I  withal;  320 
And  let  the  house's  heir  and  the  hop'd  king- 
dom fall. 
«  Where  is  the  mother  fled,  her  pious  love, 
And  where  the  pains  with  which  ten  months 

I  strove  I 
Ah  I  hadst  thou  died,  my  son,  in  infant  years, 
Thy  little  hearse  had  been  bedew'd  with 

tears. 
<'Thou  liv'st  by  me;  to  me  thy  breath 

resign; 
Mine  is  the  merit,  the  demerit  thine. 
Thy  life  by  double  title  I  require. 
Once  giv'n  at  birth,  and  once  preserv'd  from 

fire:  329 

One  murder  pay,  or  add  one  murder  more, 
And  me  to  them  who  fell  by  thee  restore. 
**  I  would,  but  cannot:  my  son's  image 

stands 
Before  my  sight;  and  now  their  angry  hands 
My  brothers   hold,  and  vengeance  these 

exact; 
This  pleads  compassion,  and  repents  the  fact. 
"  He  pleads  in  vain,  and  I  pronounce  his 

doom: 
My  brothers,  tho'  unjustly,  shall  o'ercome. 
But  having  paid  their  injur'd  ghosts  their 

due. 
My  son  requires  my  death,  and  mine  shall 

his  pursue."  '  339 

At  this,  ioT  the  last  time  she  lifts  her  hand. 

Averts  her  eyes,  and  half  unwilling  drops 

the  brand. 
The  brand,  amid  the  flaming  fuel  thrown. 
Or  drew,  or  seem'd  to  draw,  a  dying  eroan; 
The  fires  themselves  but  faintly  lick'd  their 

prey, 
Then  loath'd  their  impious  food,  and  would 

have  shrunk  away. 
Just  then  the  hero  cast  a  doleful  ciy. 
And  in  those  absent  flames  began  to  fry: 
The  blind  contagion  rag'd  within  his  veins, 
But  he  with  manly  patience  bore  his  pains; 
He  f ear'd  not  fate,  but  only  g^riev'd  to  die 
Without  an  honest  wound,  and  by  a  death 

so  dry.  351 

"  Happy  Ancseus,"  thrice  aloud  he  cried, 
*'With  what  beoonung  fate  in  arms  he 

died!" 
Then  call'd  his  brothers,  sisters,  sire,  around, 
And  her  to  whom  his  nuptial  vows  were 

bound; 
Perhaps  his  mother;  a  long  sigh  he  drew, 
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And  bis  Toioe  failing,  took  his  last  adieu: 
For,  as  the  flames  augment,  and  as  they  stay 
At  their  full  height,  then  languish  to  decay; 
They  rise,  and  sink  by  fits;  at  last  they  soar 
In  one  bright  blaze,  and  then  descend  ho 

more:  361 

Just  so  his  inward  heats,  at  height,  impair. 
Till  the  last  burning  breath  shoots  out  the 

soul  in  air. 
Now  lofty  Calydon  in  ruins  lies;  1 

All  ages,  all  degrees  unsluice  their  eyes;  I 
And  heaVn  and  earth  resound  with  mur-  f 

murs,  groans,  and  cries.  J 

Matrons  and  maidens  beat  their  breasts, 

and  tear 
Their  habits,  and  root  up  their  scattered 

hair. 
The  wretched  father,  father  now  no  more, 
With  sorrow  sunk,  lies  prostrate  on  the 

floor;  370 

Deforms  his  hoary  locks  with  dust  obscene. 
And  curses  age,  and  loathes  a  life  prolong'd 

with  pain. 
By  steel  her  stubborn  soul  his  mother  freed. 
And  punish'd  on  herself  her  impious  deed. 
Had  I  a  hundred  tongues,  a  wit  so  large 
As  could  their  hundred  offices  discharge; 
Had  PhoBbus  all  his  Helicon  bestow'd, 
In  all  the  streams  inspiring  all  the  god; 
Those  tongues,  that  wit,  those  streiuns,  that 

god  in  vain 
Would  offer  to  describe  his  sisters'  pain.  380 
They  beat  their  breasts  with  many  a  bruis- 
ing blow, 
Till  they  tum'd  livid,  and  corrupt  the  snow. 
The  corpse  they  cherish,  while  the  corpse 

remains. 
And  exercise  and  rub  with  fruitless  pains; 
And  when  to  f  un'ral  flames 't  is  borne  away, 
They  kiss  the  bed  on  which  the  body  lay: 
And  when  those  fun'ral  flames  no  longer 

bum, 
(The  dust  compos'd  within  a  pious  urn,) 
Ey'n  in  that  urn  their  brother  they  confess. 
And  hug  it  in  their  arms,  and   to  their 

bosoms  press.  390 

His  tomb  is  rais'd;  then,  stretch'd  along 

.  the  ground. 

Those  living  monuments  his  tomb  surround : 

Ev'n  to  his  name,  inscribed,  their  tears  they 

Till  tears  and  kisses  wear  his  name  away. 
But  Cynthia  now  had  all  her  fury  spent. 
Not  with  less  ruin  than  a  race  content: 
Excepting  Grorge,  perish'd  all  the  seed. 


And*  her  whom  HeaVn  for  Hercules  ^d^^ 
decreed.  »*^ 

Satiate  at  last,  no  longer  she  pursued     399 
The  weeping  sisters ;  but  with  wings  endued, 
And  homy  beaks,  and  sent  to  flit  in  air; 
Who  yearly  round  the  tomb  in  feather'd 
flocks  repair. 


SIGISMONDA  AND  GUISCARDO 

FROM  BOCCACE 

While     Norman     Tanered     in    Salerno 

reign'd. 
The  title  of  a  gracious  prince  he  gained; 
Till,  tum'd  a  tyrant  in  nis  latter  days, 
He  lost  the  luster  of  his  former  praise; 
And,  from  the  bright  meridian  where  lie 

stood 
Descending,  dipp'd  his   hands  in  lovers' 

blood. 
This  prince,  of  Fortune's  faTor  long  pos- 

sess'd. 
Yet  was  with  one  fair  daughter  only  blest; 
And  blest  he  might  have  been  with  hei 

alone:  9 

But  O  t  how  much  more  happy  had  he  none ! 
She  was  his  care,  his  hope,  and  his  de- 

.ligbt, 
Most  in  his  thought,  and  ever  in  his  sight: 
Next,  nay  beyond  his  life,  he  held  her  dear; 
She  liv'd  by  him,  and  now  he  liv'd  in  her. 
For  this,  when  ripe  for  marriage,  he  delayed 
Her  nuptial  bands,  and  kept  her  long  s 

maid. 
As  envying  any  else  should  share  a  part 
Of  what  was  his,  and  claiming  all  her  heart 
At  length,  as  public  decency  required. 
And  all  his  vassals  eagerly  desir'd,  30 

With  mind  averse,  he  rather  underwent 
His  people's  will  than  gave  his  own  consent 
So  was  she  torn  as  &om  a  lover's  side, 
And  made  almost  in  his  despite  a  bride. 
Short  were  her  marriage  joys,  for  in  the 

prime 
Of  youth  her  lord  expir'd  before  his  time; 
And,  to  her  father's  court  in  little  space  ' 
Restor'd  anew,  she  held  a  higher  place; 
More  lo  v'd,  and  more  exaltea  into  race. , 
This  princess,  fresh  and  young,  and  fair  and 

wise,  30 

The  worship'd  idol  of  her  father's  eyes. 
Did  aU  her  sex  in  ev'ry  g^raoe  exceed, 
And  had  more  wit  beside  than  women  need. 
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Touthy  healthy  and  ease,  and  most  an 

amorous  mind, 
TTo  second  nuptials  had  her  thoughts  in- 

clin'd; 
And  former  joys  had  left  a  secret  sting 

behind. 
But,  ]^odigal  in  ey'iy  other  grant, 
Her  sire  left  unsupplied  her  only  want; 
And  she,  betwixt  her  modesty  and  pride. 
Her  wishes,  which  she  could  not  help,  would 

bide.  40 

Resoly'd  at  last  to  lose  no  longer  time, 
And  yet  to  please  herself  without  a  crime. 
She  east  her  eyes  around  the  court,  to  find 
A  worthy  subject  suiting  to  her  mind, 
To  bim  in  holy  nuptials  to  be  tied, 
A  seeming  widow,  and  a  secret  bride. 
Among  the  train  of  courtiers,  one  she  found 
With  all  the  gifts  of   bounteous  nature 

crown'd. 
Of  gentle  blood;  but  one  whose  niggard  fate 
Had  set  him  far  below  her  high  estate,    so 
Goiscard  his  name  was  call'd,  of  blooming 

ago, 
Now  squire  to  Tancred,  and  before  his 


To  him,  the  choice  of  all  the  shining  crowd. 
Her  heart  the  noble  Sigismonda  yow'd. 

Yet  hitherto  she  kept  her  Iotc  conceal'd. 
And  with  close  glances  ey'ry  day  beheld 
The  graceful  youth;  and  ey'ry  day  increas'd 
The   raging  fire  that  bnm'd  within  her 

breast. 
Some  secret  charm  did  all  his  acts  attend. 
And  what  his  fortune  wanted,  hers  could 

mend;  60 

Till,  as  the  fire  will  force  its  outward  way. 
Or,  in  the  prison  pent,  consume  the  prey; 
So  long  her  earnest  eyes  on  his  were  set. 
At  length  their  twisted  rays  together  met; 
And  he,  surprised  with  humble  joy,  surrey'd 
One  sweet  regard,  shot  by  the  royal  maid: 
Not  well  assur'd,  while  doubtful  hopes  he 

nurs'd, 
A  second  glance  came  gliding  like  the  first; 
And  he,  who  saw  the  sharpness  of  the  dart. 
Without  defense  receiy'd  it  in  his  heart  70 
In  public  tho'  their  passion  wanted  speech, 
Tet  mutual  looks  interpreted  for  each; 
Time,  ways,  and  means  of  meeting  were 

denied; 
But  all  those  wants  ingenious  Loye  sujpplied. 
Th'  inyentiye  god,  who  neyer  fails  his  part. 
Inspires  the  wit  when  once  he  warms  the 

heart. 


When  Guiscard  next  was  in  the  circle 


Where  Sigismonda  held  the  place  of  queen, 
A  hollow  cane  within  her  hand  she  brought, 
But  in  the  concaye  had  enclosed  a  note.  80 
With  this  she  seem'd  to  play,  and,  as  in 

sport, 
.  Toss'd  to  her  loye,  in  presence  of  the  court: 
'*  Take  it,"  she  sakl,  **  and  when  your  needs 

require, 
This  little  brand  will  serye  to  light  your 

fire." 
He  took  it  with  a  bow,  and  soon  diyin'd 
The  seeminff  toy  was  not  for  naught  de- 
signed; 
But  when  retir'd,  so  long  with  curious  eyes 
He  yiew'd  the  present,  that  he  found  the 

prize. 
Much  was  in  little  writ;  and  all  conyey'd 
With  cautious  care,  for  fear  to  be  betray'd 
By  some  false  confident,  or  f ay'rite  maid.  ^ 
The  time,  the  place,  tiie  maniier  how  to 

meet,  92 

Were  all  in  punctual  order  plainly  writ; 
But  since  a  trust  must  be,  ^e  thought  it 

best 
To  put  it  out  of  laymen's  pow'r  at  least; 
And  for  their  solemn  yows  prepared  a 

priest. 

Guiscard  (her  secret  purpose  understood) 
With  joy  lurepar'd  to  meet  the  coming  good; 
Nor  pains  nor  danger  was  resoly'd  to  spare. 
But  use  the  means  appointed  by  the  fair.  100 

Near  the  proud  palace  of  Stdemo  stood 
A  mount  of  rough  ascent,  and  thick  with 

wood. 
Thro'  this  a  caye  was  dug  with  yast  expense ; 
The  work  it  seem'd  of  some  suspicious 

prince, 
Who,   when  abusing  pow'r  with   lawless 

might, 
From  public  justice  would  secure  his  flight. 
The  passage  made  by  many  a  winding  way 
Reach*d  ey'n  the  room  in  which  the  tyrant 

layi 
Fit  for  his  purpose;  on  a  lower  floor       109 
He  lodged,  whose  issue  was  an  iron  door; 
From  whence,  by  stairs  descending  to  the 


In  the  blind  grot  a  safe  retreat  he  found. 
Its  outlet  ended  in  a  brake  o'ergrown 
With  brambles,  chok'd  by  time,  and  now 

unknown. 
A  rift  there  was,  which  from  the  mountain's 

height 
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Conyey'd  a  glmun'rine  and  malignant  light, 
A  breathing  place  to  &aw  the  damps  away, 
A  twilight  of  an  intercepted  day. 
The  tyrant's  den,  whose  use  tiio*  lost  to 

fame,  119 

Was  now  th'  apartment  of  the  royal  dame; 
The  cavern,  omy  to  her  father  known. 
By  him  was  to  his  darling  daughter  shown. 

Neglected  long  she  let  the  secret  rest, 
Till  love  recall'd  it  to  her  laboring  breast. 
And  hinted  as  the  way  by  Heav'n  design'd, 
The  teacher,  by  the  means  he  taught,  to 

blind. 
What  will  not  women  do,  when  need  inspires 
Their  wit,  or  love  their  inclination  fires ! 
Tho'  jealousy  of  state  th'  invention  found. 
Yet  love  refin'd  upon  the  former  g^und. 
That  way  the  tyrant  had  reserv'd,  to  fly  131 
Pursuing  hate,  now  serv'd  to  bring  two 

lovers  nigh. 
The  dame,  who  long  in  vain  bad  kept 

the  key. 
Bold  by  desire,  explor'd  the  secret  way; 
Kow  tried  the  stairs,  and,  wading  thro'  the 

night, 
Searoh'd  all  the  deep  recess,  and  issued  into 

light. 
All  this  her  letter  had  so  well  ezplain'd, 
Th'  instructed  youth  might  compass  what 

remain'd; 
The  cavern  mouth  alone  was  hard  to  find. 
Because  the  path, disus'd,  was  out  of  mind: 
But  in  what  quarter  of  the  copse  it  lay,  141 
His  eye  by  certain  level  could  survey. 
Tet  (for  tne  wood  perplex'd  with  thorns  he 

knew) 
A  frock  of  leather  o'er  his  limbs  he  drew; 
And  thus  provided,  search'd    the    brake 

around, 
Till  the  chok'd  entry  of  the  cave  he  found. 
Thus,  all  prepar'd,  the  promis'd  hour 

arriv'd. 
So  long  expected,  and  so  well  contriv'd: 
With  love  to  friend,  th'  impatient  lover  went, 
Fenc'd  from  the  thorns,  and  trod  the  deep 

descent.  150 

The  conscious  priest,  who  was  subom'd  be- 
fore. 
Stood  read^  posted  at  the  postern  door; 
The  maids  m  distant  rooms  were  sent  to  rest, 
And  nothing  wanted  but  th'  invited  guest. 
He  came,  and   knocking  thrice,  without 

delay. 
The  longing  lady  heard,  and  tum'd  the  key; 
At  once  invaded  him  with  all  her  charms, 


And  the  first  step  he  made  was  in  her  aims. 
The  leathern  outside,  boist'rous  as  it  was. 
Gave  way,  and  bent  beneath  her  stiict  em- 
brace; 160 
On  either  side  the  kisses  flew  so  thick, 
That  neither  he  nor  she  had  breath  to  speak. 
The  holy  man,  amaz'd  at  what  he  saw. 
Made  haste  to  sanctify  the  bliss  by  law. 
And  mutter'd  fast  the  matrimony  o*er. 
For  fear  conmiitted  sin  should  get  before. 
His  work  perf orm'd,  he  left  the  pair  alone,  ~ 
Because  he  knew  he  could  not  |^  too  soon; 
His  presence  odious,  when  his  task  was 

done. 
What  thoughts  he  had  beseems  not  me  to 

say;  «7« 

Tho'  some  surmise  he  went  to  Cast  and 
pray, 

And  needed  both  to  drive  the  tempting 
thoughts  away.  j 

The  foe  once  gone,  they  took  their  fuSl 
delight; 

'Twas  restless  rage  and  tempest  all  the 
night; 

For  greedy  love  each  moment  would  em- 
ploy. 

And  grudg*d  the  shortest  pauses  of  their  joy. 
Thus  were  their  loves  auspiciously  begun, 

And  thus  with  secret  care  were  carried  on; 

The  stealth  itself  did  appetite  restore,     179 

And  look*d  so  like  a  sin,  it  pleas'd  the  more. 
The  cave  was  now  become  a  common  way; 

The  wicket,  often  open'd,  knew  the  key: 

Love  rioted  secure,  and,  long  enjoy'd,  ' 

Was  ever  eager,  and  was  never  oloy'd. 
But  as  extromes  are  short,  of  ill  and  good. 

And  tides  at  highest  mark  regorge  the  flood; 

So  Fate,  that  could  no  more  improve  their 

Took  a  malicious  pleasure  to  destroy. 
Tancred,  who  fondly  lov'd,  and  whose  de- 
light 1S9 
Was  plao'd  in  his  fair  daughter's  daily  sight, 
Of  custom,  when  his  state  affairs  were  done, 
Would  pass  his  pleasing  hours  with  her 

alone; 
And,  as  a  father's  privilege  allowed, 
Without  attendance  of  th' officious  crowd. 
It  happen'd  once,  that  when  in  heat  of  day 
He  tried  to  sleep,  as  was  his  usual  way. 
The  balmy  slumber  fled  his  wakeful  eyes, 
And  f orc'd  him,  in  his  own  despite,  to  rise. 
Of  sleep  forsaken,  to  relieve  his  care, 
He  sought  the  conversation  of  the  fair;   mo 
But  wiui  her  train  of  damsels  she  was  gonei 
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Xn  shady  walks  the  scorohing  heat  to  shuii. 
He  woiild  not  Tiolate  that  sweet  recess. 
And  found  besides  a  welcome  heayiness 
That  teii'd  his  eyes;  and  slomber,  which 

forgot, 
l^^hen  calrd  before,  to  come,  now  came  un- 
sought. 
From  light  retir'd,  behind  his  daughter's 

bed, 
He  for  approaching  sleep  compoe'd  his  head; 
A  chair  was  ready,  for  that  use  design'd. 
So  quilted,  that  he  lay  at  ease  recliird;  axo 
The  curtains  closely  drawn,  the  light  to 

screen, 
As  if  he  had  contriy'd  to  lie  unseen: 
Thus  coTcr'd  with  an  artificial  nieht. 
Sleep  did  his  office  soon,  and  seal'd  his  sight, 
with  Hear'n  averse,  in  this  ill-omen'd 
hour 
Was  Guiscard  summoned  to  the  secret  bow'r, 
And  the  fair  nymph,  with  expectation  fir'd. 
From  her  attending  damsels  was  retir'd: 
For,  true  to  love,  she  measured  time  so  right, 
As  not  to  miss  one  moment  of  delight.     *ao 
The  g^arden,  seated  on  the  level  floor. 
She  left  behind,  and,  locking  ev'ry  door. 
Thought  all  secure;  but  little  did  she  know. 
Blind  to  her  fiite,  she  had  inclos'd  her  foe. 
Attending  Guiscard,  in  his  leathern  frock. 
Stood   r^idy,   with    his    thrice  -  repeated 

knock: 
Thrice  with  a  doleful  sound  the  jarring 

grate 
Rung  deaf,  and  hollow,  and  presag'd  their 

fate. 
The  door  unlocked,  to  known  delight  they 

haste. 
And,  pantiiuf,  in  each  other's  arms  em- 
brac'd,  230 

Rush  to  the  conscious  bed,  a  mutual  freight. 
And  heedless  press  it  with  their  wonted 
weight. 
The  su&en  bound  awak'd  the  sleeping 
sire. 
And  shew'd  a  sight  no  parent  can  desire; 
His  opening  eyes  at  once  with  odious  view 
The  love  discover'd,  and  the  lover  knew. 
He  would  have  cried;  but,  hoping  that  he 

dreamt, 
Amazement  tied  his  tongue,  and  stopp'd  th' 

attempt. 

Th' ensuing  moment  all  the  truth  declar'd,  ^ 

But  now  he  stood  collected  and  prepar'd;  I 

For  malice  and  revenge  had  pat  hun  on  | 

his  guard.  u'  J 


So,  like  a  lion  that  unheeded  lay, 
Dissembling  sleep,  and  watchful  to  betray^ 
With  inwaM  rage  he  meditates  his  prey. , 
The  thoughtless  pair,  indulging  their  de- 
sires. 
Alternate  kindled,  and  then  quench'd  their 

fires; 
Nor  thinking  in  the  shades  of  death  they 

play'd. 
Full  of  themselves,  themselves  alone  sur- 

vey'd. 
And,  too  secure,  were    by  themselves 

betray'd. 
Long  time  dissolv'd  in  pleasure  thus  they 

Uy,  250 

Till  nature  could  no  more  suffice  their  play; 
Then  rose  the  youth,  and  thro'  the  cave 

affain 
Retum'd;    the  princess  mingled  with  her 

train. 
Resolv'd  his  unripe  vengeance  to  defer. 
The  royal  spy,  when  now  the  coast  was 

clear. 
Sought  not  the  garden,  but  retir'd  unseen. 
To  brood  in  secret  on  his  gather'd  spleen, 
And    methodize    revenge:    to    death    he 

griev'd; 
And,  but  he  saw  the  crime,  had  scarce  be- 

liev'd. 
Th'  appointment  for  th'  ensuing  nighty 

he  heard,  260  [ 

And  therefore  in  the  cavern  had  prepar'd  f 
Two  brawny  yeoman  of  his  trusty  guard.  J 
Scarce  had  unwary  Guiscard  set  his  foot 
Within  the  farmost  entrance  of  the  grot. 
When  these  in  secret  ambush  ready  lay, 
And  rushing  on  the  sudden  seiz'd  the  prey. 
Encumber'd  with  his  frock,  without  oe-' 

fense. 
An    easy  prize,  they   led    the   pris'ner 

thence, 
And,  as  commanded,  brought  before  the 

prince. 

The  gloomy  sire,  too  sensible  of  wrong   270 
To  vent  his  rage  in  words,  restrain'd  his 

tongue, 
And  only  said:  **  Thus  servants  are  pre- 

ferr'd. 
And,  trusted,  thus  their  sov'reigns  they 

reward. 
Had  I  not  seen,  had  not  these  eyes  receiv'd 
Too  clear  a  proof,  I  could  not  have  be- 

liev'd." 
He  paus'd  and  chok'd  the  rest.    The 

youth,  who  saw 
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His  forfeit  life  abandon'd  to  the  law, 
The  judee  th'  accuaer,  and  th'  offense  to  him 
Who  had  both  poVr  and  will  t'  avenge  the 

^rime,  379 

No  yain  defense  prepar'd,  but  thus  replied: 
**  The  faults  of  Ix>ye  by  Love  are  justified: 
With  unresisted  might  the  monarch  reigns, 
He  levels  mountains,  and  he  raises  plains; 
And,  not  regarding  difference  of  degree, 
Abas'd  your  daughter,  and  exalted  me." 
This  Dold  return  with  seeming  patience 

heard. 
The  prisoner  was  remitted  to  the  g^ard. 
The  sullen  tyrant  slept  not  all  the  night, 
But,  lonely  walking  by  a  winking  light, 
Sobb'd,  wept,  and  g^roan'd,  and  beat  his 

withered  breast,  290 

But  would  not  violate  his  daughter's  rest; 
Who  long  expecting  lay,  for  bliss  prepar'd, 
List'ning  for  noise,  and  griev'd  that  none 

she  heard; 
Oft  rose,ajid  oft  in  vain  employ 'd  the  key,  1 
And  oft  accus'd  her  lover  of  delay;  I 

And  pass'd  the  tedious  hours  in  anxious  | 

thoughts  away.  J 

The  morrow  came,  and  at  his  usual  hour 
Old  Tancred  visited  his  daughter's  bow'r; 
Her  cheek  (for  such  his  custom  was)  he 

kiss'd. 
Then  bless'd  her  kneeling,  and  her  maids 

dismissed.  300 

The  royal  dignity  thus  far  maintain'd. 
Now  left  in  private,  he  no  longer  feign'd; 
But  all  at  once  his  grief  and  rage  appear' d. 
And  floods  of  tears  ran  trickling  down  his 

beard. 
"O  Sigismonda,"  he  began  to  say: 
Thrice  he  began,  and  thrice  was  forc'd  to 

atay. 
Till  words  with  often  trying  found  their 

way: 
"  I  thought,  O  Sigismonda,  ^but  how  blind 
Are  parents'  eyes,  their  chUaren's  faults  to 

find!)  309 

Thy  virtue,  birth,  and  breeding  were  above 
A  mean  desire,  and  vulgar  sense  of  love; 
Nor  less  than  sight  and  hearing  could  ^ 

convince 
So  fond  a  father,  and  so  just  a  prince, 
Of  such  an  unforeseen  and  unbeliev'd 

offense. 
Then  what  indig^nant  sorrow  must  I  have, 
To  see  thee  lie  subjected  to  my  slave  I 
A  man  so  smelline  of  the  people's  lee. 
The  court  receiv'd  him  first  for  chariiy; 


And  since  with  no  degree  of  honor  grac'd. 
But  only  suffered  where  he  first  was  plac'd: 
A  grov'ling  insect  still,  and  so  design'd  sat 
By  Nature's  hand,  nor  bom  of  noble  kind; 
A  thing,  by  neither  man  nor  woman  pria'd. 
And  scarcely  known  enough  to  be  despis'd. 
To  what  has  Heav'n  reserv'd  my  age  ?  Ah ! 

why 
Should  man,  when  Nature  calls,  not  choose 

to  die, 
Rather  than  stretoh  the  span  of  life,  to  find 
Such  ills  as  Fate  has  wisely  cast  behind. 
For  those  to  feel,  whom  fond  desire  to  live 
Makes  covetous  of  more  than  life  caui  give ! 
Each  has  his  share  of  good;  and  when  't  is 

gone,  331 

The  guest,  tho'  hungry,  cannot  rise  too  soon. 
But  I,  expecting  more,  in  my  own  wrong 
Protracting  life,  have  liv'd  a  day  too  long. 
If  yesterday  could  be  recall'd  again, 
Ev'n  now  would  I  conclude  my  Imppj  reign; 
But 't  is  too  late,  my  glorious  race  is  ran, 
And  a  dark  cloud  o'ertakes  my  setting  sun. 
Hadst  thou  not  lov'd,  or  loving  sav^d  the 

shame. 
If  not  the  sin,  by  some  illustrious  name,  34^ 
This  little  comfort  had  reliev'd  mv  mind, 
'T  was  frailty,  not  unusual  to  thy  kind ; 
But  thy  low  fall  beneath  thy  royal  blood 
Shews  downward  appetite  to  mix  with  mud. 
Thus  not  the  least  excuse  is  left  for  thee. 
Nor  the  least  refuge  for  unhappy  me. 
"  For  him  I  have  resolv'd:  whom  bj  sur- 
prise 
I  took,  and  scarce  can  call  it  in  disgniae; 
For  such  was  his  attire,  as,  with  intent 
Of  nature,  suited  to  his  mean  descent.     35a 
The  harder  question  yet  remains  behind,  1 
What  pains  a  parent  and  a  prinoe  can  find  I 
To  punish  an  offense  of  this  degenerate  [ 

kind.  j 

'*  As  I  have  lov'd,  and  yet  I  love  thee, 

more 
Than  ever  father  lov'd  a  child  before; 
So  that  indulgence  draws  me  to  for^ve: 
Nature,  that  gave  thee  life,  would  have 

thee  live. 
But,  as  a  public  parent  of  the  state. 
My  justice,  and  thy  crime,  requires  thy 

fate. 
Fain  would  I  choose  a  middle  course  to 

steer;  360 

Nature's  too  kind,  and  justice  too  severe: 
Speak  for  us  both,  and  to  the  balance  bring. 
On  either  side,  the  father  and  the  king. 
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Heay'n  knows,  my  heart  is  bent  to  favor 

thee; 
Make  it  but  scanty  weight,  and  leave  the 

rest  to  me." 
Here  stopping  with  a  sigh,  he  poor'd  a 

flood 
Of  tears,  to  make  his  last  expression  good. 
She,  who  had  heard  him  speak,  nor  saw 

alone  368 

The  secret  conduct  of  her  love  was  known, 
Bnt  he  was  taken  who  her  sonl  possessed, 
Felt  all  the  pangs  of  sorrow  in  her  breast: 
And  little  wanted,  but  a  woman's  heart. 
With  cries  and    tears,  had    testified    her 

smart; 
But  inborn  worth,  that  fortune  can  control. 
New  strung,  and  stifFer  bent  her  softer  soul; 
The  heroine  assum'd  the  woman's  place, 
Confirm'd  her  mind,  and  fortified  her  &ce. 
Why  should  she  beg,  or  what  could  she  pre- 
tend, 
When  her  stem  father  had  condemn'd  her 

friend  ? 
Her  life  she  might  have  had;  but  her  de- 
spair 380 
Of  saving  his  had  put  it  past  her  care: 
Kesolv'd  on  fate,  she  would  not  lose  her 

breath, 
But,  rather  than  not  die,  solicit  death. 
Fiz'd  on  this  thought,  she  not,  as  women 

use. 
Her  fault  by  common  frailty  would  excuse; 
But  boldly  justified  her  innocence. 
And,  while  the  fact  was  own'd,  denied  th' 

offense: 
Then  with  dry  eyes,  and  with  an  open  look. 
She  met  his  glance  midway,  and  then  un- 

daunt^  spoke:  389 

«  Tancred,  I  neither  am  disposed  to  make 
Request  for  life,  nor  offered  hfe  to  take; 
Much  less  deny  the  deed;  but  least  of  all 
Beneath  pretended  justice  weakly  fall. 
My  words  to  sacred  truth  shall  lie  confin'd, 
My  deeds  shall  shew  the  greatness  of  my 

mind. 
That  I  have  lov'd,  I  own;  that  still  I  love, 
I  call  to  witness  aJl  the  pow'rs  above. 
Yet  more  I  own:  to  Guiscard's  love  I  give 
The  small  remaining  time  I  have  to  Uve; 
And  if  beyond  this  fife  desire  can  be,      400 
Not  fate  itself  shall  set  my  passion  free. 
"  This  first  avow*d;  nor  folly  warp'd  my 

mind. 
Nor  the  fraU  texture  of  the  female  kind 
Betray 'd  my  virtue;  for  too  well  I  knew 


What  honor  was,  and  honor  had  his  due: 
Before  the  holy  priest  my  vows  were  tied; 
So  came  I  not  a  strumpet,  but  a  bride. 
This  for  my  fame,  and  for  the  public  voice: 
Tet  more,  his  merits  justified  my  choice; 
Which  had  they  not,  ihe  first  election  thine. 
That  bond  dissolv'd,  the  next  is  freely 

mine.  411 

Or,  grant  I  err'd,  (which  yet  I  must  deny,) 
Had  parents  pow'r  ev'n  second  vows  to  tie, 
Thy  bttle  care  to  mend  my  widow'd  nights  " 
Has  forced  me  to  recourse  of  marriage 

rites. 
To  fill  an  empty  side,  and  follow  known 

delights. 
What  have  I  done  in  this,  deserving  blame  ? 
State  laws  may  alter;  nature's  are  the  same: 
Those  are  usurp'd  on  helpless  womankind. 
Made  without  our  consent,  and  wanting 

poVr  to  bind.  430 

''Thou,  Tancred,  better  shouldst  have 

understood. 
That  as  thy  father  gave  thee  flesh  and  blood, 
So  gav'st  thou  me:  not  from  the  quarry 

hew'd. 
But  of  a  softer  mold,  with  sense  endued; 
Ev'n  softer  than  thy  own,  of  suppler  kind, 
More  exquisite  of  taste,  and  more  than  man 

refin'd. 
Nor  need'st  thou  by  thy  daughter  to  be  told, 
Tho'  now  thy  sprightly  blo^  with  age  be 

cold. 
Thou  hast  been  young;  and  canst  remember 

stiU, 
That  when  thou  hadstthe  pow'r,  thou  hadst 

the  will;  430 

And  from  the  past  experience  of  thy  fires 
Canst  tell  with  what  a  tide  our  strong  de- 
sires 
Come  rushing  on  in  youth,  and  what  their 

rage  requires. 
*'And  grant  thy  youth  was  exercis'd  in 

arms, 
When  love  no  leisure  found  for   softer 

charms; 
M)r  tender  age  in  luxury  was  trained,       ^ 
With  idle  ease  and  pageants  entertained;  I 
My  hours  mv  own,  my  pleasures  unre-  | 

strain  d.  J 

So  bred,  no  wonder  if  I  took  the  bent 
That  seem'd  ev'n  warranted  by  thy  cour 

sent;  440 

For,  when  the  father  is  too  fondly  kind. 
Such  seed  he  sows,  such  harvest  shall  he 

find. 
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Blame  then  thyself,  as  reason's  law  requires, 
(Since  nature  gave,  and  thon  foment  st  my 

fires.) 
If  still  those  appetites  continue  strong, 
Thou  may'st  consider  I  am  yet  but  young: 
Consider  too  that,  havine  been  a  wife, 
I  must  have  tasted  of  a  better  life, 
And  am  not  to  be  blam*d,  if  I  renew, 
By  lawful  means,  the  joys  which  then  I 

knew.  450 

Where  was  the  crime,  if  pleasure  I  proour'd. 
Young,  and  a  woman,  and  to  bliss  inur'd  ? 
That  was  my  case,  and  this  is  my  defense :  ^ 
I  pleas'd  myself,  I  shunn'd  incontinence,  I 
And,  urg'd  by  strong  desires,  indulged  my  | 

sense.  J 

'*  Left  to  myself,  I  must  avow,  I  strove 
From  public  shame  to  screen  my  secret 

love, 
And,  well  acquainted  with  thy  native 

pride, 
£ndeavor'd,what  I  could  not  help, to  hide; 
For  which  a  woman's  wit  an  easy  way 

supplied.  460  _ 

How  this,  so  well  contriv'd,  so  closely  laid. 
Was  known  to  thee,  or  by  what  chance  bc^- 

tray'd. 
Is  not  my  care;  to  please  thy  pride  alone, 
I  could  have  wish'd  it  had  been  still  un- 
known. 
*'  Nor  took  I  Guiscard  by  blind  fancy  led. 
Or  hasty  choice,  as  many  women  wed; 
But    with    delib'rate    care,    and    ripen'd 

thought, 
At  leisure  &st  design'd,  before  I  wrought: 
On  him  I  rested,  after  long  debate,  469 

And  not  without  consid'ring,  fix'd  my  fate. 
His  flame  was  equal,  tho'  by  mine  inspir'd; 
(For  so  the  diff'rence  of  our  birth  required;) 
Had  he  been  bom  like  me,  like  me  his  love 
Had  first  begun  what  mine  was  f  orc'd  to 

move: 
But  thus  beginning,  thus  we  persevere;    *] 
Our  passions  yet  continue  what  they  were,  I 
Nor  length  of  trial  makes  our  joys  the  ( 

less  sincere.  J 

**  At  this  my  choice,  tho'  not  by  thine  al- 

low'd, 
(Thy  judgment  herding  with  the  common 

crowd,)  479 

Thou  tak'st  unjust  offense ;  and,  led  by  them, 
Dost  less  the  merit  than  the  man  esteem. 
Too  sharply,  Tancred,  by  thy  pride  betray 'd. 
Hast  thou  against  the  laws  of  kind  inveigh'd; 
For  all  th'  offense  is  in  opinion  plac'd, 


Which  deems  high  birth  by  lowly  choice 

debas'd. 
This  thought  alone  with  fury  fires  thy  breait, 
(For  holy  marriage  justifies  the  rest,) 
That  I  have  sunk  the  ^[lories  of  the  state, 
And  miz'd  my  blood  with  a  plebeian  mate; 
In  which  I  wonder  thou  shouldst  oversee^. 
Superior  causes,  or  impute  to  me         491  > 
The  fault  of  Fortune,  or  the  Fates'  decree.  J 
Or  call  it  Heav'n's  imperial  pow'r  alone, 
Which  moves  on  springs  of  justice,  tho'  im- 

known; 
Tet  this  we  see,  tho'  order'd  for  the  best, 
The  bad  exalted,  and  the  good  oppressed; 
Permitted  laurels  grace  the  lawless  brow, 
Th'  unworthy  rais'd,  the  worthy  cast  below. 
"  But,  leaving  that,  search  we  the  secret 

springs,  w 

And  backward  trace  the  principles  of  thin^: 
There  shall  we  find,  that  when  the  worid 

began, 
One  common  mass  oompos'd  the  mold  of 

man; 
One  paste  of  flesh  on  all  degrees  bestoVd, 
And  kneaded  up  alike  with  moist'ning  blood. 
The   same    Almighty  Pow'r   inspir'd  the 

frame 
With  kindled  life,  and  form'd  the  souls  the 

same: 
The  faculties  of  intellect  and  will 
Dispens'd  with  equal  hand,  dispos'd  with 

equal  skill; 
Like  liberty  indulg'd,  with  choice  of  good  i 

Thus  bom  alike,  from  virtue  first  began  s>o 
The  diff'rence  that  distinguish'd  man  from 


He  claim 'd  no  title  from  descent  of  blood, 
But  that  which  made  him  noble  made  him 


Warm'd  with  more  particles  of  heav'nlj 

flame. 
He  wing'd  his  upward  flight,  and  soar*d 

to  &une. 
The  rest  remain'd  below,  a  tribe  without 

a  name. 
*<  This  law,  tho'  custom  now  diverts  the 

course. 
As  nature's  institute,  is  yet  in  force; 
Uncancel'd,   tho'  disus'd:    and  he,  whoie 

mind 
Is  virtuous,  is  alone  of  noble  kind;         s** 
Tho'  poor  in  fortune,  of  celestial  race; 
And  he  commits  the  crime,  who  calls  him 

base. 
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**  Now  kiy  the  line,  and  measure  all  thy 

court 
By  inward  virtue,  not  external  port; 
^nd  find  whom  justly  to  prefer  above 
IChe  man  on  whom  my  judgment  plac'd  my 

love: 
•So  shalt  thou  see  his  parts  and  person  shine; 
And  thus  compar'd,  the  rest  a  base  de- 

g^n'rate  line. 
Nor  took  I,  when  I  first  survey'd  thy  court, 
Mis  valor,  or  his  virtues,  on  report;  530 

But  trusted  what  I  ought  to  trust  alone, 
Relying  on  thy  eyes,  and  not  my  own. 
Thy  praise  (and  thine  was  then  the  public 

voice) 
First  recommended  Guiscard  to  my  choice: 
Directed  thus  by  thee,  I  look'd,  and  found 
A  man,  I  thought,  deserving  to  be  crown'd; 
First  by  my  father  pointed  to  my  sight, 
Nor  less  conspicuous  by  his  native  light; 
His  mind,  his  mien,  the  features  of  his  face 
Excelling  all  the  rest  of  human  race.       540 
These  were  thy  thoughts,  and  thou  couldst 

ludge  aright. 
Till  int  rest  made  a  jaundice  in  thy  sip^ht. 
**  Or  should  I  grant  thou  didst  not  rightly 

Then  thou  wert  first  deceived,  and  I  deceived 

by  thee. 
But  if  thou  shalt  allege,  thro'  pride   of 

mind, 
Th^  blood  with  one  of  base  condition  join'd, 
'T  IS  false;  for 't  is  not  baseness  to  be  poor; 
His  poverty  augments  thy  crime  the  more; 
Upbraids  thy  justice  with  the  scant  regard 
Of  worth:  whom  princes  praise,  they  should 

reward.  550 

Are  these  the  kings  intrusted  by  the  crowd 
With  wealth,  to  be  dispensed  for  common 

good? 
The  people  sweat  not  for  their  king's  delight, 
T'  enrich  a  pimp,  or  raise  a  parasite: 
Theirs  is  the  toil;  and  he  who  well  has 

serv'd 
His  country,  has  his  country's  wealth  de- 

serv'd. 
**  Ev'n  mighty  monarchs  oft  are  meanly 

bom. 
And  kings  by  birth  to  lowest  rank  return; 
All  subject  to  the  pow'r  of  giddy  chance. 
For  fortune  can  depress,  or  can  advance :  560 
But  true  nobility  is  of  the  mind, 
Not  giv'n  by  chance,  and  not  to  chance  re- 

sign'd. 
"  For  3ie  remaining  doubt  of  thy  decree, 


What  to  resolve,  and  how  dispose  of  me. 
Be  wam'd  to  cast  that  useless  care  aside; 
Myself  alone  will  for  myself  provide. 
If  in  thy  doting  and  decrepit  age, 
Thy  soul,  a  stranger  in  thy  youth  to  rage. 
Begins  in  cruel  deeds  to  take  delight. 
Gorge  with  my  blood  thy  barb'rous  appe- 
tite, S70 
For  I  so  little  am  dispos'd  to  pray 
For  life,  I  would  not  cast  a  wish  away. 
Such  as  it  is,  th'  offense  is  all  my  own; 
And  what  to  Guiscard  is  already  done, 
Or  to  be  done,  is  doom'd  by  thy  decree;  ^ 
That,  if  not  executed  first  by  thee,  V 
Shall  on  my  person  be  perf orm'd  by  me.  J 
**  Away  t  with  women  weep,  and  leave  me 

here, 
Fix'd  like  a  man,  to  die  without  a  tear;    579 
Or  save,  or  slay  us  both  this  present  hour  — 
'T  is  all  that  fate  has  left  within  thy  pow'r." 

She  said;  nor  did  her  father  fail  to  find. 
In  all  she  spoke,  the  greatness  of  her  mind; 
Yet  thought  she  was  not  obstinate  to  die. 
Nor  deem'd  the  death  she  promis'd  was  so 

nigh. 
Secure  in  this  belief,  he  left  the  dame, 
Resolv'd  to  spare  her  life  and  save   her 

shame; 
But  that  detested  object  to  remove. 
To  wreak  his  vengeance,  and  to  cure  her 

love. 
Intent  on  this,  a  secret  order  sign'd     590 
The  death  of  Guiscard  to  his  guards  en- 

join'd; 
Strangling  was  chosen,  and  the  night  the 

time, 
A  mute  revenge,  and  blind  as  was  the  crime. 
His  faithful  heart,  a  bloody  sacrifice, 
Torn  from  his  breast,  to  glut  the  tyrant's 

eyes, 
Clos'd  the  severe  command:   for  (slaves  to 

pay) 
What  kings  decree,  the  soldier  must  obey: 
Wag'd  against  foes;  and,  when  the  wars  are 

o'er, 
Fit  only  to  maintain  despotic  pow'r; 
Dang'rous  to  freedom,  and  desir'd  alone  600 
By  £ngs  who  seek  an  arbitrary  throne. 
Such  were  these  guards;  as  ready  to  have 

slain 
The  prince  himself,  allur'd  with  greater 

gain: 
So  was  the  charere  perform'd  with  better 

wm,       *  ^ 

By  men  inur'd  to  blood  and  exercis'd  in  iU. 
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Now,  tho'  the  sullen  sire  had  eas'd  his 

mind, 
The  pomp  of  his  revenge  was  yet  behind, 
A  pomp  prepared  to  grace  the  present  he 

desien'd.   . 
A  goblet  nch  with  gems  and  rough  with 

gold, 
Of  depth  and  breadth  the  precious  pledge 

to  hold,  610 

With  cruel  care  he  chose:  the  hollow  part 
Inclos'd,  the  lid  conceal'd  the  lover's  heart. 
Then  of  his  trusted  mischiefs  one  he  sent, 
And  bade  him  with  these  words  the  gift 

present: 
'<  Thy  father  sends  thee  this  to  cheer  thy 

breast. 
And  glad  thy  sight  with  what  thou  lov'st  the 

best; 
As  thou  hast  pleased  his  eyes  and  joy'd  his 

mind 
With  what  he  lov'd  the  most  of  human- 
kind." 
Ere  this  the  royal  dame,  who  well  had 

weigh'd  619 

The  consequence  of  what  her  sire  had  said, 
Fix'd  on  her  fate,  against  th'  expected  hour. 
Procured  the  means  to  have  it  m  her  pow'r. 
For  this  she  had  distill'd,  with  early  care, 
The  juice  of  simples  friendly  to  despair, 
A  magazine  of  death,  and  thus  prepared. 
Secure  to  die,  the  fatal  message  heard: 
Then  smil'd  severe,  nor  wid  a  troubled 

look 
Or  trembling  hand  the  fun'ral  present  took; 
£v'n  kept  her  count'nance,  when  the  lid 

removed 
Disdos'd  the  heart,  unfortunately  lov'd.  630 
She  needed  not  be  told  within  whose  breast 
It  lodg'd;  the  message  had  explain'd  the 

rest. 
Or  not  amaz'd,  or  hiding  her  surprise. 
She  sternly  on  the  bearer  fix'd  her  eyes; 
Then  thus:  " Tell  Tancred,  on  his  daughter's 

part. 
The  gold,  tho'  precious,  equals  not  the 

heart: 
But  he  did  well  to  give  his  best;  and  I, 
Who  wish'd  a  worthier  urn,  forgive  his 

poverty." 
At  this  she  curb'd  a  groan,  that  else  had 

come. 
And  pausing,  view'd  the  present  in  the 

tomb;  640 

Then,  to  the  heart  ador'd  devoutly  glued 
Her  lips,  and  raising  it,  her  speech  renew*d: 


'<  £v'n  from  my  day  of  birth,  to  tbis,  the 

bound 
Of  my  unhappy  beine,  I  have  found 
My  father's  care  and  tenderness  express'd; 
But  this  last  act  of  love  excels  the  rest: 
For  this  so  dear  a  present,  bear  him  back 
The  best  return  that  I  can  live  to  make." 
The  messenger    dispatch'd,    again   she 
view'd 
The  lov'd  remains,  and  sighing  thus  pur- 
sued: 650 
<'  Source  of  my  life,  and  lord  of  my  desires, 
In  whom  I  liv'd,  with  whom  my  soul  ex- 
pires ! 
Poor  heart,  no  more  the  spring  of  vital  heat, 
Curst  be  the  hands  that  tore  thee  from  thj 

seat  I 
The  course  is  finish'd  which  thy  fates  de- 
creed. 
And  thou  from  thy  corporeal  prison  freed: 
Soon  hast  thou  reach'd  the  goal  with  mended 

pace, 
A  world  of  woes  dispatch'd  in  little  space. 
Forc'd  by  thy  worth,  thy  foe,  in  death  be- 
come 659 
Thy  friend,  has  lode'd  thee  in  a  costly  tomb. 
There  yet  remain 'd  thy  fun'ral  exequies, 
The  weepinp^  tribute  of  thy  widow's  eyes, 
And  those,  mdulgent  Heav'n  has  foond  the 

way 
That  I,  before  my  death,  have  leave  to  pay. 
My  father  ev'n  in  cruelty  is  kind,  S 

Or  Heav'n  has  tum'd  the  malice  of  his  I 
mind  | 

To  better  uses  than  his  hate  design'd;  j 
And  made  th'  insult,  which  in  his  gift  vp- 

pears. 
The  means  to  mourn  thee  with  my  pious 
tears;  669 

Which  I  will  pay  thee  down,  before  I  go. 
And  save  myself  thepains  to  weep  below, 
If  souls  can  weep.    Iho'  once  I  meant  to 

meet 
My  fate  with  face  unmov'd,  and  eyes  un- 

wet, 
Tet  since  I  have  thee  here  in  narrow  room, 
My  tears  shall  set  thee  first  afloat  within 

thy  tomb: 
Then  (as  I  know  thy  spirit  hovers  nigh) 
Under  thy  friendly  conduct  will  I  fly 
To  regions  unexplor'd,  secure  to  shiure 
Thy  state;  nor  hell  shall  punishment  ap-  { 

pear; 

And  heav'n  is  double  heav'n,  if  thou  art 
there."  £8oJ 
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She  said:  her  brimful  eyes,  that  ready 

stood, 
A.xid  only  wanted  will  to  weep  a  flood, 
Released  their  wat'ry   store,  and   pour'd 

amain, 
ILtxke  clouds  low  hung,  a  sober  show'r  of 

rain; 
!Briute  solemn  sorrow,  free   from    female 


Such  as  the  majesty  of  grief  destroys; 

For,  bending  o'er  the  cup,  the  tears  she 
shed 

Seem'd  by  the  posture  to  discharge  her  head, 

O'erfill'd  before;  and  oft  (her  mouth  ap- 
plied 

To  the  cold  heart)  she  kiss'd  at  once  and 
cried.  690 

Her  maids,  who  stood  amaz'd,  nor  knew 
the  cause 

Of  her  complaining,  nor  whose  heart  it  was ; 

Yet  all  due  measures  of  her  mourning  kept, 

Did  office  at  the  dirge,  and  by  infection 
wept; 

And  oft  enquired  th'  occasion  of  her  ffrief, 

(Unanswered  but  by  sighs,)  and  offer^  vain 
relief. 

At  length,  her  stock  of  tears  already  shed. 

She  win'd  her  eyes,  she  rais'd  her  drooping 

And  thus  pursued:  "O  ever  faithful  heart, 
I  baye  pe^orm'd  the  ceremonial  part,     700 
The  decencies  of  grief;  it  rests  behind. 
That,  as  our  bodies  were,  our  souls  be  join'd ; 
To  thy  whatever  abode  my  shade  conyey. 
And  as  an  elder  ehost,  direct  the  way.'' 
She  said;  and  bade  the  vial  to  be  brought. 
Where  she  before  had  brew'd  the  deadly 

draught. 
First  pouring  out  the  med'cinable  bane. 
The  heart  her  tears  had  rins'd  she  bath'd 

again; 
Then  down  her  throat  the  death  securely 

throws. 
And  quaffs  a  long  obliyion  of  her  woes.   710 
This  done,  she  mounts  the  genial  bed, 

and  there 
(Her  body  first  compos'd  with  honest  care) 
Attends  the  welcome  rest;  her  hands  yet 

hold 
Close  to  her  heart  the  monumental  gold; 
Nor  farther  word  she  spoke,  but  clos'd  her 

sight. 
And  quiet  sought  the  covert  of  the  night. 
The  damseu,  who  the  while  in  iSence 

moum'd. 


Not  knowing,  nor  suspecting  death  subom'd. 
Yet,  as  their  duty  was,  to  Tancred  sent; 
Who,  conscious  of  th'  occasion,  f ear'd  th' 

event.  710 

Alarm'd,  and  with  presaging  heart,  he  came. 
And  drew  the  curtains,  and  expos'd  the 

dame 
To  loathsome  light;  then  with  a  late  relief 
Made  vain  efforts  to  mitigate  her  grief. 
She,  what  she  could,  excluding  day,  her 

eyes 
Kept  firmly  seal'd,  and  sternly  thus  replies: 
*<  Tancred,  restrain  thy  tears,  unsought  by 

me. 
And  sorrow,  unavailing  now  to  thee: 
Did  ever  man  before  afflict  his  mind        729 
To  see  th'  effect  of  what  himself  design'd  ? 
Yet,  if  thou  hast  remaining  in  thy  heurt 
Some  sense  of  love,  some  unextinguish'd 

part 
Of  former  kindness,  largely  once  pro-' 

fess'd. 
Let  me  by  that  adjure  thy    harden'd 

breast 

Not  to  deny  thy  daughter's  last  request.  ^ 
The  secret  love  which  I  so  long  enjoy'd. 
And  still  conceal'd,  to  gratify  thy  pride. 
Thou  hast  disjoin'd;  but,  with  my  dying 

breath. 
Seek  not,  I  beg  thee,  to  disjoin  our  death: 
Wherever  his  corpse  by  thy  command  is  laid. 
Thither  let  mine  in  public  be  convey'd;  741 
Expos'd  in  open  view,  and  side  by  side. 
Acknowledged  as  a  bridegroom  and  a  bride." 
The  prince's  anguish  hinder'd  his  reply; 
And  she,  who  felt  her  fate  approacning 

nigh, 
Seiz'd  the  cold  heart,  and  heaving  to  her 

breast: 
**  Here,  precious  pledge,"  she  said,  **  securely 

rest" 
These  accents  were  her  last;  the  creeping 

death 
Benumb'd  her  senses  first,  then  stopp'd  her 

breath. 
Thus  she  for  disobedience  justly  died;  750 
The  sire  was  justly  punish'd  for  his  pride: 
The  youth,  least  guUty,  suffer'd  for  th'  of-^ 

fense, 
Of  duty  violated  to  his  prince; 
Who,  late  repenting  of  his  cruel  deed. 
One  common  sepulcher  for  both  decreed; 
Intomb'd  the  wretched  pair  in  ro^  state, 


And 


on  their 
fate. 


monument  inscribed   their 
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BAUCIS  AND  PHILEMON 

OUT   OF  THE  EIGHTH  BOOK  OF  0VID''S 
METAMORPHOSES 

The  author,  pnisainur  ^^  deeds  of  TheseiiB, 
relates  how  he  with  his  friend  Perithons 
were  inrited  by  Acheloiis,  the  river  g^od,  to 
stay  with  him  till  his  waters  were  abated. 
Aoheloiis  entertains  them  with  a  relation  of 
his  own  loTe  to  Perimele,  who  was  chang-*d 
into  an  island  by  Neptune  at  his  request. 
Perithons,  being  an  atheist,  derides  the  leg- 
end, and  denies  the  power  of  the  gods  to 
work  that  mirade.  Lelex,  another  eompan- 
ion  of  Theseus,  to  confirm  the  story  of 
Aoheloiis,  relates  another  metamoiphosis  of 
Bauois  and  Philemon  into  trees ;  of  which  he 
was  partly  an  eye  witness. 

Thus  Acheloiis  ends:  his  audience  hear 
Wiih  admiration,  aiid,  adiniriiijg,  fear 
The  pow'rs  of  heay'n;  except  Icon's  son, 
Who  langh'd  at  all  the  gxKb,  belieVd  in 

none. 
He  shook  his  impious  head,  and  thus  replies: 
"  These  legends  are  no  more  than  pious  lies: 
Tou  attribute  too  much  to  heavenly  sway, 
To  think  they  give  us  forms,  and  take 
away." 
The  rest,  of  better  minds,  their  sense 
declared 
Against  this    doctrine,  and    with    horror 
heard.  to 

Then  Lelex  rose,  an  old  ezperienc'd  man, 
And  thus  with  sober  gravitjr  began: 
**  HeaVn's  pow'r  is  iimnite;  earth,  air,  and 

sea, 
The  manufactur'd  mass,  the  making  pow'r 

obey. 
By  proof  to  clear  your  doubt:  in  Phrygian 

ground 
Two  neighboring  trees,  with  walls  encom- 
passed round, 
Stand  on  a  mod'rate  rise,  with  wonder 

shown. 
One  a  hard  oak,  a  softer  linden  one: 
I  saw  the  place  and  them,  by  Pittheus  sent 
To  Phrygian  realms,  my  grandsire's  gov- 
ernment, ao 
Not  far  from  thence  is  seen  a  lake,  the 

haunt 
Of  coots,  and  of  the  fishing  cormorant: 
Here  Jove  with  Hermes  came;  but  in  dis- 
guise 
Of  mortal  men  conceal'd  their  deities: 


One  laid  aside  his  thunder,  one  his  rod; 
And  many  toilsome  steps  together  trod; 
For    harbor    at   a    thousand  doors    tbey 

knock'd  — 
Not  one  of  all  the  thousand  but  was  lock'd. 
At  last  an  hospitable  house  they  found,    1 
A  homely  shed;  the  roof,  not  fiar  £rom  I 
ground,  30  > 

Was  thatoh'd  with  reeds  and  straw  to- 
gether bound.  J 
There  fiaucis  and  Philemon  liv^d,  and  there 
Had  liv'd  long  married  and  a  happy  pair: 
Now  old  in  love;  tho'  little  was   their  1 
store,  I 
Liur^d  to  want,  their  poverty  they  bore,  T 
Nor  aim'd  at  wealth,  professing  to  be  poor,  j 
For  master  or  for  servant  here  to  cblH, 
Was  all  alike,  where  only  two  were  alL 
Command  was  none,  where  equal  love  was 

paid. 
Or  rather  both  conmianded,  both  obeyed.  ^ 
**  From  lofty  roo&  the  gods  repuls'd  be- 
fore. 
Now,  stooping,  enter'd  thro*  the  little  door; 
The  man  (their  hearty  welcome  first  ex-  ] 
press'd)  1 

A  common  settle  drew  for  either  guest,  f 
Liviting  each  his  weary  limbs  to  rest.  J 
But  ere  they  sat,  officious  Bauois  lays  I 

Two  cushions  stufTd  with  straw,  the  seat 

to  raise; 
Coarse,  but  the  best  she  had;  then  rakes  the 

load 
Of  ashes  from  the  hearth,  and  spreads 

abroad 
The  living  coals,  and,  lest  they  should  ex- 
pire, sa 
With  leaves  and  barks  she  feeds  her  infant 

fire: 
It  smokes,  and  then  with  trembling  breath 

she  blows,  ' 

Till  in  a  cheerful  blaze  the  flames  arose.       1 
Withbrushwoodandwith  chips  she  strength-  , 

ens  these, 

And  adds  at  last  the  boughs  of   rotten  ' 

trees.  ^  1 

The  fire  thus  f  orm'd,  she  sets  the  kettle  on  —  1 

Like    bumish'd    gold    the    little  seether  1 

shone  —  j 

Next  took  the  coleworts  which  her  husband  ' 

got  I 

From  his  own  g^und  (a  small  well-water*d  j 


spot; 


•t); 
.'d 


She  stripped  the  stalks  of  all  their  leaves; 
the  best  60  i 
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She  cttll'd,  and  then  with  handy  care  she 

drefls'd. 
High  o'er  the  hearth  a  chine  of  haoon  hung: 
Good  old  Philemon  seiz'd  it  with  a  prong, 
And  from  the  sooty  rafter  drew  it  down; 
Then  cnt  a  slice,  but  scarce  enough  for  one; 
Yet  a  large  portion  of  a  little  store, 
Which  for  their  sakes  alone  he  wish'd  were 

more. 
This  in  the  pot  he  plung'd  without  delay, 
To  tame  the  flesh  and  £rain  the  salt  away. 
The  time  between,  before  the  fire  they  sat,  70 
And  shortened  the  delay  by  pleasing  chat. 
**  A  beam  there  was,  on  which  a  beechen 

Hung  by  the  handle,  on  a  driTen  nail: 
This  fill'd  with  water,  gently  warm'd," 

they  set 
Before  their  guests;  in  this  they  bath'd 

their  feet, 
And  after  with  clean  towels  dried  their 

sweat. 
This  done,  the  host  produc'd  the  genial 

bed, 
Sallow  the  feet,  the  borders,  and  the 

stead, 
Which   with    no   costly   coverlet    they 

spread. 
But  coarse  old  garments;  yet  such  robes  as 

these  80 

They  laid  alone,  at  feasts,  on  holidays. 
The  good  old  housewife,  tucking  up  her 

gown, 
The  table  sets;  th'  invited  gods  lie  down. 
The  trivet  table  of  a  foot  was  lame  — 
A  blot  which  prudent  Baucis  overcame. 
Who  thrusts  beneath  the  limping  leg  a 

sherd; 
«  So  was  the  mended  board  exactly  rear'd: 
Then  rubb'd  it  o'er  with  newly  gathered 

mint, 
A  wholesome  herb,  that  breath'd  a  grateful 

scent. 
'I'allas  began  the  feast,  where  first  was 

seen  90 

The  party-color'd  olive,  black  and  green; 
Autumnal  cornels  next  in  order  serv'd. 
In  lees  of  wine  well  pickled  and  preserved; 
A  garden  salad  was  the  third  supply, 
Of  endive,  radishes,  and  succory; 
Then  curds  and   cream,  the  flow'r  of 

country  fare, 
And  new-laid  eggs,  which  Baucis'  busy 

care 
Tum'd  by  a  gentle  fife,  and  roasted  rare.  ^ 


All  these  in' earthenware  were  serVd  to 

board; 
Andy  next  in  place,  an  earthen  pitcher, 
stor'd  100 

With  liquor  of  the  best  the  cottage  could 

afford. 
This  was  the  table's  ornament  and  pride, 
With  figures  wrought:  like  pages  at  his  side 
Stood  Mechen  bowls;  and  these  were  shin- 
ing dean, 
Yemish'd    with    wax  without,  and    lin'd 

within. 
By  this  the  boiling  kettle  had  prepar'd 
And  to  the  table  sent  the  smolong  lard. 
On  which  with  eager  appetite  they  dine, 
A  sav'ry  bit,  that  serv'd  to  relish  wine; 
The  wine  itself  was  suiting  to  the  rest,   no 
Still    workup    in    the  must,  and    lately 

press'd. 
The  second  course  succeeds  like  that  before ; 
Plums,  apples,  nuts,  and,  of  their  wintry 

store. 
Dry  figs  and  grapes,  and  wrinkled  dates 

were  set 
In  canisters,  t'  enlarge  the  little  treaty 
All  these  a    milk-white  honeycomb  sur- 
round, 
Which  in  the  midst  the  country  banquet 

-  crown'd. 
But  the  kind    hosts  their  entertainment 

grace 
With  hearty  welcome,  and  an  open  face: 
In  all  they  did  you  might  discern  with  ease 
A  willing  mind,  and  a  desire  to  please.   lax 
*<  Meantime   the    beechen   bowls    went 
round,  and  still, 
Tho'  often  emptied,  were  observ'd  to  fill; 
Fill'd  without  hands,  and  of  their  own  ac- 
cord 
Ran  without  feet,  and  danc'd  about  the 

board. 
Devotion  seiz'd  the  pair,  to  see  the  feast 
With  wine,  and  of  no  common  grape,  in- 

creas'd; 
And  up  they  held  their  hands,  and  fell  to 

pray'r, 
Excusing,  as  they  could,  their  country  fare. 
"  One  goose  they  had,  ('t  was  all  they  ] 
could  allow,) 
A  wakeful  sentrv,  and  on  duty  now, 
Whom  to  the  gods  for  sacrifice  they  v 
Her,  with  malicious  zeal,  the  couple  view'd ; 
She  ran  for  life,  and,  limping,  they  pursued. 
Full  well  the  fowl  perceiv'd  their  bad  in^ 
tent. 


ontry  fare, 
all  they  ^ 
130  I 

lOW,  ( 

ey  vow:  J 
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And  would  not  make  her  masters'  compli- 
ment; 
But,  persecuted,  to  the  pow'rs  she  flies, 
And  close  between  the  legs  of  Jove  she  lies. 
He,  with  a  gracious  ear,  the  suppliant  heard. 
And  sav'd  her  life;  then  what  he  was  de- 
clared, 140 
And  own'd  the  god.  'The  neighborhood,' 

said  he, 
*  Shall  justly  perish  for  impiety: 
You  stand  alone  exempted;  but  obey 
With  speed,  and  follow  where  we  lead  the 

way; 
Leave  these  accurst,  and  to  the  mountain's 

height 
Ascend,  nor  once  look  backward  in  your 

flight.' 
''They  haste,  and  what  their  tardy  feet 

denied, 
The  trusty  staff  (their  better  leg)  supplied. 
An  arrow's  flight  they  wanted  to  the  top, 
And  there  secure,  but  spent  with  travel, 

stop;  ISO 

Then  turn  their  now  no  more  forbidden 

eyes: 
Lost  in  a  lake  the  floated  level  lies; 
A  wat'ry  desart  covers  all  the  plains; 
Their  cot  alone,  as  in  an  isle,  remains; 
Wond'ring  with  weeping  eyes,  while  they 

deplore 
Their  neighbors'  fate,  and  country  now  no 

more, 
Their  little  shed,  scarce  large  enough  for 

two, 
Seems,    from    the    eround    increas'd,    in 

height  and  buDc  to  grow. 
A  stately  temple  shoots  within  the  skies; 
The    crotches  of    their    cot    in    columns 

rise;  x6o 

The  pavement  polish'd  marble  they  behold, 
The  gates  with  sculpture  grac'd,  the  spires 

and  tiles  of  gold. 
"  Then  thus  the  Sire  of  (rods,  with  looks 

serene: 
' Speak  thy  desire,  thou  only  just  of  men; 
And  thou,  O  woman,  only  worthy  found 
To  be  with  such  a  man  in  marriage  bound.' 
"  A  while  they  whisper;  then,  to  Jove  ad- 

dress'd, 
Philemon  thus  prefers  their  joint  request: 
*We  crave  to  serve  before  your  sacred 

shrine, 
And  offer  at  your  altars  rites  divine;       170 
And  since  not  any  action  of  our  life 
Has  been  polluted  with  domestic  strife, 


We  beg  one  hour  of  death;  that  nehhei 

she 
With  widow's  tears  may  live  to  bury  me. 
Nor  weeping  I,  with  wither'd  arms,  may 

bear 
My  breathless  Baucis  to  the  sepnlcher.* 
**  The  godheads  sign  their  suit  They  nui 

their  race 
Li  the  same  tenor  all  th'  appointed  apaee; 
Then,  when  their  hour  was  come,  while 

they  relate 
These  past  adventures  at  the  temple  gate^ 
Old  Baucis  is  by  old  Philemon  seen         iSj 
Sprouting  with  sudden  leaves  of  sprightijr 

green; 
Old  Baucis    look'd  where  old   Fhilemon 

stood. 
And  saw  his  lengthen'd  arms  a  sprouting 

wood. 
New  roots  their  fasten'd  feet  be^^in  to  bind, 
Their  bodies  stiffen  in  a  rising  nnd: 
Then,  ere  the  bark  above  their  shonldefs 

grew. 
They  give  and  take  at  once  their  last  adieu; 
At  once:  'Farewell,  O  faithful   spouse," 

they  said; 
At  once  th'  incroaching  rinds  their  elosing 

lips  invade.  190 

Ev'n  yet,  an  ancient  Tyansean  shows 
A  spreading  oak,  that  near  a  linden  g'rows; 
The  neighborhood  confirm  the  prod^nr, 
Grave  men,  not  vain  of  tongue,  or  Eke  to 

lie. 
I  saw  myself  the  garlands  on  their  boughs, 
And  tablets  hung  for  gifts  of  granted  vows; 
And  off 'ring  fresher  up,  with  pious  pray  *r,  1 
'  Hie  good,'  said  I,  <  are  Grod's  peculiar 

care. 
And  such  as  honor  Heav'n,  shall  heav'nly 

honor  share.' " 


PYGMALION  AND  THE  STATUE 

OUT  OF  THE  TENTH  BOOK  OP  OVID'S 
METAMORPHOSES 

The  PropoBtides,  for  their  impudent  beharior, 
being  tam*d  into  stone  by  Venus,  Pygmalion, 
prinoe  of  Cyprus,  detested  all  vomen  for 
their  sake,  and  resolved  never  to  marry.  He 
falls  in  love  with  a  statne  of  his  own  makings 
which  is  ohang'd  into  a  maid,  whom  he  mar> 
lies.  One  of  ms  descendants  is  CinyraB.  the 
father  of  Myrrha :  the  daughter  incestnooalj 
loves    her  own    father;  for  which   she  i 
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ohang-'d  into  thfl  tree  whioh  bean  her  name. 
Theea  two  etoiies  immediately  follow  each 
other  and  are  admirably  well  connected. 

Pyom Auoy,  loathing  their  hMcivioiis  life, 
Abhorr'd  all  womankind,  but  most  a  wife: 
So  single  chose  to  live,  and  shmm'd  to  wed, 
Well  pleas'd  to  want  a  eonsort  of  his  bed; 
Xet  fearing  idleness,  the  nurse  of  ill, 
In  sculpture  exercis'd  his  happy  skill; 
And  carv'd  in  iv'ry  such  a  maid,  so  fair. 
As  Nature  could  not  with  his  art  compare, 
Were  she  to  work ;  but,  in  her  own  defense, 
Must  take  her  pattern  here,  and  copy  hence. 
Pleas'd  with  his  idol,  he  commends,  ad- 
mires, II 
Adores;  and  last,  the  thing  ador'd  desires. 
A  very  virgin  in  her  face  was  seen, 
And,  had  she  mov'd,  a  living  maid  had  l^en. 
One  would  have  thought  she  could  have 

stirr'd,  but  strove 
With  modesty,  and  was  asham'd  to  move. 
Art,  hid  with  art,  so  well  perform'd  the 

cheat. 
It  caught  the  carver  with  his  own  deceit: 
He  knows  't  is  madness,  yet  he  must  adore. 
And  still  the  more  he  ^ows  it,  loves  the 
more.  ao 

The  flesh,  or  what  so  seems,  he  touches 

oft, 
Which  feels  so  smooth,  that  he  believes  it 

soft. 
Pir'd  with  this  thought,  at  once  he  strained 

the  breast, 
And  on  the  lips  a  burning  kiss  impressed. 
'T  is  true,  the  hardened  breast  resists  the 

gripe* 
And  the  cold  li^  return  a  kiss  unripe: 
But  when,  retiring  back,  he  look'd  again. 
To  think  it  iv'ry  was  a  tiionght  too  mean; 
So  would  believe  she  kiss'd,  and  courting 

more, 
Again  embrac'd  her  naked  body  o'er;        30 
And  straining  hard  the  statue,  was  afraid 
His  bands  had  made  a  dint  and  hurt  his 

maid; 
Explored  her,  limb  by  limb,  and  fear'd  to 

find 
So  rude  a  ffripe  had  left  a  livid  mark  be- 

hina. 
With  flatt'rv  now  he  seeks  her  mind  to  move, 
And  now  with  gifts  (the  pow'rful  bribes  of 

love). 
He  furnishes  her  closet  first,  and  fills 
The  crowded  shelves  with  rarities  of  shells; 


Adds  orient  pearls,  which  from  the  conchs 

he  drew, 
And  all  the  sparkling  stones  of  various 

hue;  40 

And  parrots,  imitating  human  tongue, 
And  sinffing-birds  in  silver  cages  hung; 
And   ev'ry   fragrant    flow'r,  and    od'rous 

green. 
Were  sorted  well,  with  lumps  of  amber  laid 

between. 
Rich,  fashionable  robes  her  person  deck, 
Pendants  her  ears,  and  pearls  adorn  her 

neck; 
Her  taper'd    fingers   too   with   rings .  are 

grac'd. 
And  an  embroidered  zone  surrounds  her 

slender  waist 
Thus  like  a  queen  arrayed,  so  richly  dress'd. 
Beauteous  she  shew'd,  but  naked  shew'd 

the  best  50 

Then  from  the  floor  he  rais'd  a  royal  bed, 
With  oov'rings  of  Sidonian  purple  spread; 
The  solenm  rites  perform'd,  he  calls  her 

bride. 
With  blandishments  invites  her  to  his  side; 
And  as  she  were  with  vital  sense  possess'd, 
Her  head  did  on  a  plumy  pillow  rest. 

The  feast  of  Venus  came,  a  solemn  day. 
To  whioh  the  Cypriote  due  devotion  pa^; 
With  gilded  horns  the  milk-white  heifers 

led, 
Slaughter'd  before  the  sacred  altars,  bled.  60 
Pygmalion,  off'ring,  first    approach'd  the 

shrine, 
And  then  with  pray'rs  implor'd  thcpow'rs 

divine: 
**  Almighty  gods,  if  all  we  mortals  want. 
If  all  we  can  require,  be  yours  to  grant, 
Make  this  fair  statue  mine,"  he  would  have 

said, 
But  chang'd  his  words  for  shame,  and  only 

pray'd: 
**  Give  me  the  likeness  of  my  iv'ry  maid." 
The  golden  goddess,  present  at  the  pray'r, 
Well  knew  he  meant  th'  inanimated  fair, 
And  gave  the  sifi;n  of  flranting  his  desire; 70 
For  tiirice  in  cheerf  id  flames  ascends  the 

fire. 
The  youth,  returning  to  his  mistress,  hies,  1 
And,  impudent  in  hope,  with  ardent  eyes  I 
And  beating  breast,  by  the  dear  statue  | 

lies.  J 

He  kisses  her  white  lips,  renews  the  bliss, 
And  looks  and  thinks  they  redden  at  tb 

kiss  — 
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He  thought  them  warm  before;  nor  longer 

stays, 
But  next  his  hand  on  her  hard  bosom  lays: 
Hard  as  it  was,  beginning  to  relent. 
It  seem'd  the  breast  beneath  his  fingers 

bent.  80 

He  felt  again,  his  fingers  made  a  print; 
'T  was  flesh,  but  flesh  so  firm,  it  rose  against 

the  dint. 
The  pleasing  task  he  fails  not  to  renew: 
Soft,  and  more  soft  at  ey'rj  touch  it  grew; 
Like  pliant  wax,  when  chafing  hands  re- 
duce 
The  former  mass  to  form,  and  frame  for 

use. 
He  would  believe,  but  yet  is  still  in  pain,  ^ 
And  tries  his  argument  of  sense  agam;     I 
Presses  the  pulse,  and  feels  the  leaping  | 

vein.  J 

Convinced,  o^erjoy'd,  his  studied  thanks  and 

praise  90 

To  her  who  made  the  miracle  he  pays: 
Then  lips  to  lips  he  join'd;  now  freed  from 

fear, 
He  found  the  savor  of  the  kiss  sincere: 
At  this  the  waken'd  image  op'd  her  eyes, 
And  viewed  at  once  the  light  and  lover,  with 

surprise.  . 
The  eoddess,  present  at  the  match  she  made. 
So  bless'd  the  bed,  such  fruitfulness  con- 

vey'd. 
That  ere  ten  moons  had  sharpened  either 

horn, 
To  crown  their  bliss,  a  lovely  boy  was  bom; 
Paphos  his  name,  who,  g^rown  to  manhood, 

wall'd  100 

The  city  Paphos,  from  the  founder  calPd. 


CINYRAS   AND   MYRRHA 

OUT  OF  THE  TENTH   BOOK   OF  OVID'S 
METAMORPHOSES 

There  needs  no  oonnection  of  this  story  with 
the  former :  for  the  beginning  of  this  immedi- 
ately follows  the  end  of  the  last.  The  reader 
is  only  to  take  notice  that  Orpheus,  who 
relates  both,  was  by  birth  a  Thracian ;  and 
his  country  far  distant  from  Cypnis,  where 
Myrrha  was  born,  and  from  Arabia,  whither 
she  fled.  You  will  see  the  reason  of  this 
note,  soon  after  the  first  lines  of  this  fable. 

Nor  him  alone  produc'd  the  fruitful  queen; 
But  Cinyras,  who  like  his  sire  had  been 


A  happy  prince,  had  he  not  been  a  sire. 
Daughters  and  fathers,  from  my  song  re- 
tire: 
I  sing  of  horror;  and,  could  I  prevail, 
You  should  not  hear,  or  not  believe  ray  Ule. 
Yet  if  the  pleasure  of  my  song  be  sneh, 
That  you  will  hear,  and  credit  me  too  much. 
Attentive  listen  to  the  last  event, 
And  with  the  sin  believe  the  punishment:  to 
Since  nature  could  behold  so  dire  a  crime, 
I  gratulate  at  least  my  native  clime, 
That  such  a  land,  which  such  a  monster  bore. 
So  far  is  distant  from  our  Thracian  shore. 
Let  Araby  extol  her  happy  coast, 
Her  cinnamon  and  sweet  amomnm  bout, 
Her  fra|^nt  flow'rs,  her  trees  with  pre-] 

oious  tears,  I 

Her  second  harvests,  and   her  double  I 

years  — 
How  can  the  land  be  call'd  so  blest  that 

Myrrha  bears  7 
Not  all  her  od'rous  tears  can  cleanse  her 

crime;  » 

Her  plant  alone  deforms  the  happy  clime. 
Cupid  denies  to  have  inflam'd  thy  heart, 
Disowns  thy  love,  and  vindicates  his  dart; 
Some  fury  gave  thee  those  infernal  psioSr 
And  shot  her  venom'd  vipers  in  thy  veins. 
To  hate  thy  sire,  had  merited  a  curse; 
But  such  an  impious  love  deserved  a  worse. 
The  neighboring  monarchs,  by  thy  beauty 

led. 
Contend  in  crowds,  ambitious  of  thy  bed: 
The  world  is  at  thy  choice,  except  bat  one,  30 
Except  but  him  thou  canst  not  choose  alone. 
She  knew  it  too,  the  miserable  maid, 
£re  impious  love  her  better  thoughts  be- 

tray'd, 
And  thus  within  her  secret  soul  she  said: 
"  Ah  Myrrha  I  whither  would  thy  wishes 

tend? 
Ye  gods,  ve  sacred  laws,  my  soul  defend 
From  such  a  crime  as  all  mankind  detest, 
And  never  lodg'd  before  in  human  breast  I 
But  is  it  sin  ?     Or  makes  my  mind  alone 
Th'  imagined  sin  ?    For  nature  makes  it 

none.  <« 

What  tyrant  then  these  envious  laws  began« 
Made  not  for  any  other  beast  but  man ! 
The  father,  bull  his  daughter  may  bestrider 
The  horse  may  make  his  mother  mare  a 

bride; 
What  piety  forbids  the  lusty  ram,  ^ 

Or  more  salacious  goat,  to  rut  tbeir  dam . 
The  hen  is  free  to  wed  the  chick  she  bore, 
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.Ajid  make  a  hnsbandy  whom  she  hatch'd 

before. 
All  creatures  else  are  of  a  happier  kind, 
IVhom  nor  ill-natur'd  laws  from  pleasure 

bind)  50 

^or  thoughts  of  sin  disturb  their  peace 

of  mind. 
But  man  a  slave  of  his  own  making  lives; 
The  fool  denies  himself  what  nature  gives: 
Too  busy  senates,  with  an  overcare 
To  make  us  better  than  our  kind  can  bear, 
Have  dash*d  a  spice  of  envy  in  the  laws, 
And,  straining  up  too  high,  have  spoil'd  the 

cause. 
Yet  some  wise  nations  break  their  cruel 

chains, 
And  own  no  laws,  but  those  which  love  or- 
dains; 
Where  happy  daughters  with  their  sires  are 

join'd,  60 

And  piety  is  doublv  paid  in  kind. 
O  that  I  had  been  bom  in  such  a  clime, 
Not  here,  where  'tis  the  country  makes  the 

crime ! 
But  whither  would  my  impious  fancy  stray  ? 
Hence  hopes,  and  ye  forbidden  thoughts, 

away  I 
His  worth  deserves  to  kindle  my  desires. 
But  with  the  love  that  daughters  bear  to 

sires. 
Then  had  not  Cinyras  mv  father  been. 
What  hinder'd  Myrrha  s  hopes  to  be  his 

queen  ? 
But  the  perverseness  of  my  fate  is  such,  70 
That  he  s  not  mine,  because  he 's  mine  too 

much: 
Our  kindred  blood  debars  a  better  tie; 
He  might  be  nearer,  were  he  not  so  nigh. 
Eyes  and  their  objects  never  must  unite; 
Some  distance  is  required  to  help  the  sight: 
Fain  would  I  travel  to  some  foreign  shore,  1 
Never  to  see  my  native  country  more,      > 
So  might  I  to  myself  myself  restore;       J 
So  might  my  mind  these  impious  thoughts 

remove. 
And,  ceasing  to  behold,  might  cease  to 

love.  80 

But  stay  I  must,  to  feed  my  famish'd  sight, 
To  talk,  to  kiss;  and  more,  if  more  I  might: 
More,  impious  maid  !  What  more  canst  1 

thou  design  ?  I 

To  make  a  monstrous  mixture  in  thy  line,  | 
And  break  all  statutes  human  and  divine  ?  J 
Canst  thou  be  call'd  (to  save  thy  wretehed 

life) 


Thy  mother's  rival,  and  thy  father's  wife  ? 
Confound  so  many  sacred  names  in  one. 
Thy  brother's  mother  I  sister  to  th^  son  ! 
And  fear'st  thou  not  to  see  th'  mfemal 
bands,  90 

Their  heads  with  snakes,  with  torches  arm'd 

their  hands. 
Full  at  thy  face  th'  avenging  brands  to  bear, 
And  shake  the  serpents  from  their  hissing 

hair? 
But  thou  in  time  th'  increasing  ill  control. 
Nor  first  debauch  the  body  by  the  soul; 
Secure  the  sacred  ^uiet  of  thy  mind. 
And  keep  the  sanctions  nature  has  design'd. 
Suppose  I  should  attempt,  th'  attempt  were 

vain; 
No  thoughts  like  mine  his  sinless  soul  pro- 
fane: 
Observant  of  the  right;  and  O,  that  he  xoo 
Could  cure  my  madness,  or  be  mad  like 
me  I" 
Thus  she;  but  Cinyras,  who  daily  sees 
A  crowd  of  noble  suitors  at  his  knees, 
Amonff  so  many,  knew  not  whom  to  choose, 
Irresolute  to  grant,  or  to  refuse. 
But,  having  told  their  names,  enquir'd  of 

her 
Who  pleas'd  her  best,  and  whom  she  would 

prefer. 
The  blushing  maid  stood  silent  with  sur- 
prise. 
And  on  her  father  fix'd  her  ardent  eyes, 
And  looking  sigh'd;  and,  as  she  sigh'd,  be- 
gan no 
Round  tears  to  shed,  that  scalded  as  they 

ran. 
The  tender  sire,  who  saw  her  blush   and 

cry, 
Ascrib'd  it  all  to  maiden  modesty; 
And  dried  the  falling  drops,  and,  yet  more 

kind. 
He  strok'd  her  cheeks,  and  holy  kisses 

join'd. 
She  felt  a  secret  venom  fire  her  blood, 
And  found  more  pleasure  than  a  daughter 

should; 
And,  ask'd  anun,  what  lover  of  the  crew 
She  Uk'd  the  oest;  she  answer'd:  "One  like 

you." 
Mistaking  what  she  meant,  her  pious  will  120 
He  prais'd,  and  bade  her  so  continue  still: 
The  word  of  **  pious  "  heard,  she  blush'd 

with  shame 
Of  secret  guilt,  and  could  not  bear  the 
name. 
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'T  wafl  now  the  mid  of  night,  when  slum- 
bers elose 
Onr  eyes,  and  soothe  our  cares  with  soft 

repose; 
But  no  repose  conid  wretched  Myrrba  find, 
Her  body  rolling,  as  she  roll'd  her  mind. 
Mad  with  desire,  she  ruminates  her  sin, 
And  wishes  all  her  wishes  o'er  again:      139 
Now  she  despairs,  and  now  resolves  to  try; 
Would  not,  and  would  again,  she  knows 

not  why; 
Stops  and  returns,  makes  and  retracts  the 

vow; 
Fain  would  begin,  but  understands  not  how. 
As  when  a  pine  is  hew'd  upon  the  plains. 
And  the  last  mortal  stroke  alone  remains, 
lAb'ring  in  pangs  of  death,  and  threat'ning 

This  way  and  that  she  nods,  oonsid'ring 

where  to  fall; 
So  Myrrha's  mind,  impelled  on  either  side. 
Takes  ev'ry  bent,  but  cannot  long  abide: 
Irresolute  on  which  she  should  rely,        140 
At  last  unfix'd  in  all,  is  only  fiz'd  to  die. 
On  that  sad  thought  she  rests;  resolv'd  on 

death. 
She  rises,  and  prepares  to  choke  her  breath : 
Then  while  about  the  beam  her  zone  she 

ties, 
'<  Dear  Cinyras,  farewell  I ''  she  softly  cries; 
'*  For  thee  I  die,  and  only  wish  to  be 
Not  hated,  when  thou  know'st  I  die  for 

thee: 
Pardon  the  crime,  in  pity  to  the  cause." 
This  said,  about  her  neck  the  noose  she 

draws. 
The  nurse,  who  lay  without,  her  faithful 
guard,  150 

Tho'  not  the  words,  the  murmurs  over- 
heard, 
And  sighs  and  hollow   soimds:  surpris'd 

with  fright. 
She  starts,  and  leaves  her  bed,  and  springs 

a  light; 
Unlocks  the  door,  and  entering  out  of  breath, 
The  dying  saw,  and  instnmients  of  death. 
She  shrieks,  she  cuts  the  zone  with  trem- 
bling haste. 
And  in  her  arms  her  fainting  charge  em- 

brac'd : 
Next  (for  she  now  had  leisure  for  her  tears) 
She  weeping  ask'd,  in  these  her  blooming 

years. 
What  unforeseen  misfortune  caus'd   her 


care. 


160 


To  loathe  her  life,  and  languish  in  despair! 
The  maid,  with  downcast  eyes,  and  mote 

with  grief, 
For  death  unfinished,  and  ill-tim'd  relief, 
Stood  sullen  to  her  suit;  the  beldame  press'd 
The  more  to  know,  and  bar'd  her  wither'd 

breast; 
Adjur'd  her,  by  the  kindly  food  she  drew 
From  those  dry  founts,  her  secret  ill  to 

shew. 
Sad  Myrrha  sigh'd,  and  tum'd  her  ejes 

aside; 
The  nurse  still  urg'd,  and  would  not  be  d^ 

nied; 
Nor  onlv  promised  secrecy,  but  pray'd    170 
She  might  have  leave  to  give  her  offered  aid. 
**  Grood  will,"  she  said,  **  my  want  of  strength 

supplies. 
And  diligence  shall  give  what  age  denies. 
If  strong  desires  thy  mind  to  fury  more, 
With  charms  and  med'cines  I  can  cure  tfaj 

love; 
If  envious  eyes  their  hurtful  rays  have  cast, 
More  pow'itul  verse  shall  free  thee  from 

the  blast; 
If  Heav'n  offended  sends  thee  this  disease, 
Offended  Heav'n  with  prayers  we  can  ap- 
pease. 
What  then  remains  that  can  these  cares 

procure  ?  ifc 

Thy  house  is  flourishing,  thy  fortune  sure; 
Thy  careful  mother  yet  in  health  surives, 
And,  to  thy  comfort,  thy  kind  father  liyes." 
The  virgin  started  at  her  father's  name, 
And  sigh'd  profoundly,  conscious  of  the 

shame; 
Nor  yet  the  nurse  her  impious  love  divio'd, 
But  yet  surmised  that  love  distnrb'd  her 

mind. 
Thus  thinking,  she  pursued  her  point,  and 

laid 
And  lull'd  within  her  lap  the  monming 

maid; 
Then  softly  sooth'd  her  thus:  "  I  guess  yoar 

grief:  190 

You  love,  my  child;  your  love  shall  find  re- 
lief. 
My  long-experienc'd  age    shall    be  your 

guide; 
Rely  on  that,  and  lay  distrust  aside: 
No  breath  of  air  slutll  on  the  secret  blow, 
Nor  shall  (what  most  you  fear)  your  &ther 

know." 
Struck  once  again,  as  with  a  thunderclapi 
The  guilty  virgin  bounded  from  her  Up> 
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And  threw  her  body  prostrate  on  the  bed, 
And,  to  coneeal  her  blushes,  hid  her  head: 
Xheie  silent  laj,  and  wam*d  her  with  her 

hand  aoo 

Xo  go;  bnt  she  receiv'd  not  the  oommand, 
Remaining  stiU  importunate  to  know. 
Xhen  Myrrha  thus:  **  Or  ask  no  more,  or  go: 
Xprethee  go,  or  staying  s^are  my  shame; 
What  thou  wouldst  hear,  is  impious  ey'n  to 

name." 
At  this,  on  high  the  beldame  holds  her 

bands, 
And  trembling,  both  with  age  and  terror, 

stands; 
Adjures,  and  falling  at  her  feet  intreats. 
Soothes  her  with  blandishments,  and  frights 

with  threats, 
To  tell  the  crime  intended,  or  disclose     aio 
What  part  of  it  she  knew,  if  she  no  farther 

knows; 
And  last,  if  conscious  to  her  counsel  made. 
Confirms  anew  the  promise  of  her  aid. 
Now  Myrrha  rais'd  her  head;  but  soon,  ~ 

oppress'd 
With  shame,  reclin'd  it  on  her  nurse's 

breast; 
Bath'd  it  with  tears,  and  strove  to  have 

oonfess'd; 
Twice  she  began,  and  stopped;  again  she 

tried; 
The  f altering  tongue  its  office  still  denied: 
At  last  her  veil  before  her  face  she  spread, ") 
And  drew  a  long  preluding  sigh,  and  said,  > 
"  O  happy  mother,  in  thy  marriage  bed  I  ''J 
Then  groan'd  and  ceas'd;  the  good  old 

woman  shook,  233 

Stiif  were  her  eyes,  and  ghastly  was  her  look : 
Her  hoary  hair  upright  with  horror  stood. 
Made  (to  her  grief)  more  knowing  than  she 

would. 
Much  she  reproach'd,  and  many  things  she 

said, 
To  cure  the  madness  of  th'  unhappy  maid: 
In  yain;  for  Myrrha  stood  convict  of  ill; 
Her  reason  vanqiush'd,  but  unchanged  her 

will: 
Perverse  of  mind,  unable  to  reply,  330 

She  stood  resolv'd  or  to  possess,  or  die. 
At  length  the  fondness  of  a  nurse  prevailed 
Against  her  better  sense,  and  virtue  fail'd: 
**  Enjoy,  my  child,  since  such  is  thy  desire, 
Thy  love,"  she  said  —  she  durst  not  say, 

"Thy  sire;"  — 
"  Live,  tho'  unhappy,  live  on  any  terms: " 
Then  with  a  second  oath  her  faith  confirms. 


The  solemn  feast  of  Ceres  now  was  near, 
When  long  white  linen  stoles  the  matrons 

wear; 
Rank'd  in  procession  walk  the  pious  train,  340 
Offering  first  fruits,  and  spikes  of  yellow 

grain: 
For  nine  long  nights  the  nuptial  bed  they 

shun. 
And,  sanctifying  harvest,  lie  alone. 
IkOz'd  with  the  crowd,  the  queen  forsook 

her  lord. 
And  Ceres'  poVr  with  secret  rites  ador*d. 
The  royal  couch  now  vacant  for  a  time. 
The  crafty  crone,  officious  in  her  crime. 
The  curst  occasion  took:  the  king  she  found 
Easy  with  wine,  and   deep  in  pleasures 

drown'd. 
Prepared  for  love:  the  beldame  blew  the 

flame,  250 

Confessed  the  passion,  but  oonceard  the 

name. 
Her  form  she  prais'd;  the  monarch  ask'd 

her  years. 
And  she  replied:  "The  same  thy  Myrrha 

bears." 
Wine   and    commended    beauty   fir'd   his 

thought; 
Impatient,  he  commands  her  to  be  brought. 
Pleas'd  with  her  charge  perform'd,  she  hies 

her  home. 
And  gratulates  the  nymph,  the   task  was 

overcome. 
Myrrha  was  joy'd  the  welcome  news  to 

hear; 
But,  dogg'd  with  guilt,  the  joy  was  un- 

sincere: 
So  various,  so  discordant  is  the  mind,      260 
That  in  our  will  a  difTrent  will  we  find. 
Ill  she  presag'd,  and  ^et  pursued  her  lust; 
For  guilty  pleasures  give  a  double  eust. 
Twas  depth  of  night:  Arctophykx  had 

driv'n 
His  lazy  wain  half  round    the  northern 

heav'n. 
When  Mvrrha  hastened  to  the  crime  de- 
sir  \i; 
The  moon  beheld  her  first,  and  first  retir'd; 
The  stars  amaz'd  ran  backward  from  the 

sight, 
And,  shrunk  within  their  sockets,  lost  their 

light. 
Icarius  first  withdraws  his  holy  flame;     370 
The  Virgin  sign,  in  heav'n  the  second  name, 
Slides  down  we  belt,  and  from  her  station 

flies. 
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And  night  with  sable  elouds  involyes  the 
skies. 

Bold  Myirha  still  pursues  her  black  in- 
tent: 

She  stumbled  thrice   (an  omen  of   th' 
event) ; 

Thrice  shriek'd  the  f  nn'ral  owl,  yet  on  she 
went, 

Secure  of  shame,  because  secure  of  sij^ht  — 

Ev'n  bashful  sins  are  impudent  by  night. 

Link'd  hand  in  hand,  th'  accomplice  and  the 
dune,  379 

Their  way  exploring,  to  the  chamber  came. 

The  door  was  ope,  they  blindly  grope  their 
way, 

Where  dark  in  bed  th'  expecting  monarch 
lay: 

Thus  far  her  courage  held,  but  here  for- 
sakes; 

Her  faint  knees  knock  at  ev'ry  step  she 
makes. 

The  nearer  to  her  crime,  the  more  within 

She  feels  remorse,  and  horror  of  her  sin; 

Bepents  too  late  her  criminal  desire. 

And  wishes  that  unknown  she  could  retire. 

Her  ling'ring  thus,  the  nurse  (who  fear'd 
delay 

The  fatal  secret  might  at  length  betray)  290 

Pull'd  forward,  to  complete  the  work  be- 

And  sua  to  Cinyras:  **  Beceive  thy  own." 
Thus  saying,  she  deliver'd  kind  to  kind, 
Accurst,  and  their  devoted  bodies  join'd. 
The  sire,  unknowing  of  the  crime,  admits  - 
His    bowels,  and  profanes    the    hallow'd 

sheets: 
He  found  she  trembled,  but  beliey'd  she' 

strove. 
With  maiden  modesty,  against  her  love; 
And  sought  with  flatt  ring  words  vain  fan- 
cies to  remove. 
Perhaps  he  said,  "  My  daughter,  cease  thy 
fears,"  300 

(Because  the  title  stated  with  her  years;) 
And,  '^  Father,"  she  might  whisper  hun 

again. 
That  names  might  not  be  wanting  to  the  sin. 
Full  of  her  sire,  she  left  th'  incestuous  bed. 
And  carried  in  her  womb  the  crime  she 

bred. 
Another,  and  another  night  she  came; 
For  frequent  sin  had  left  no  sense  of  shame: 
Till  Cinyras  desir'd  to  see  her  face. 
Whose  body  he  had  held  in  close  embrace. 
And  brought  a  taper;  the  revealer,  light,  3x0 


Expos'd  both  crime  and  criminal  to  sight. 
Grief,  rage,  amazement,  could  no  speech 

afford. 
But  from  the  sheath  he  drew  th'  avenging 

sword. 
The  guilty  fled;  the  benefit  of  night. 
That  &vor'd  first  the  sin,  secur'd  the  flirht 
Long  wand'ring  thro'  the  spacions  fields, 

she  bent 
Her  voyage  to  th'  Arabian  continent; 
Then  pass'd  the  region  which   Panehsa 

join'd. 
And,  flying,  left  the  palmy  plains  behind. 
Nine  times  the  moon  had  mew'd  her  horns; 

at  leuffth,  jjo 

With     travel     weary,     unsupplied     with 

strength, 
And  with  the  burden  of  her  womb  op- 

press'd, 
Sabiean  fields  afford  her  needful  rest. 
There,  loathing  life,  and  yet  of  death  afraid, 
In  anguish  of  her  spirit,  thus  she  praj'd: 
"  Ye  powers,  if  any  so  propitious  are 
T'  accept  my  penitence,  and  hear  my  prayer, 
Your  judgments,  I  confess,  are  justly  sent; 
Great  sins  deserve  as  great  a  punishment: 
Yet  since  my  life  the  living  wiU  profane,  330 
And  since  my  death  the  happy  dead  will 

stain, 
A  middle  state  your  mercy  may  bestow. 
Betwixt  the  realms  above  and  those   be- 
low: 
Some  other  form  to  wretched  Myrrha  give. 
Nor  let  her  wholly  die,  nor  whoUy  live." 
The  pray'rs  of  penitents  are  never  vain: 
At  least,  she  did  her  last  request  obtain; 
For,  while  she  spoke,  the  g^round  began  to 

rise. 
And  gather'd  round  her  feet,  her  legs  and 

thighs: 
Her  toes  in  roots  descend,  and,  spreading 

wide,  340 

A  firm  foundation  for  the  trunk  provide; 
Her  solid  bones  convert  to  solid  wood. 
To  pith  her  marrow,  and  to  sap  her  blood; 
Her  arms  are  boughs,  her  filers  change 

their  kind. 
Her  tender  skin  is  harden'd  into  rind. 
And  now  the  rising  tree  her  womb  invests; 
Now,  shooting  upwards  still,  invades  her 

breasts. 
And  shades  the  neck;  when,  weary  with  de- 

She  sunk  her  head  within,  and  met  it  half 
the  way. 
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And  tho'  with  ontwaid  shape  ahe  lost  her 

Bense,  sso 

"With  bitter  tears  she  wept  her  last  offense; 

And  still  she  weeps,  nor  sheds  her  tears  in 

^ain; 
For  still  the  precions  drops  her  name  re- 
tain. 
Meantime  the  misbe^tten  infant  nows, 
Andy  ripe  for  birth,  distends  with  deadly 
uiioes 

The  swelling  rind,  with  nnavailinff  strife 

To  leave  l£e  wooden  womb,  aid  pushes 
into  life. 

The  mouier  tree,  as  if  oppressed  with  pain. 

Writhes  here  and  there,  to  break  the  bark, 
in  yain; 

And,  like  a  laboring  woman,  would  have 
pray'd,  j6o 

But  wants  a  voice  to  call  Lucina's  aid: 

The  bending  bole  sends  out  a  hollow  sound. 

And  tricklme  tears  &11  thicker  on  the 
ground. 

The  mSd  Lucina  came  uncall'd,  and  stood 

Beside  the  struggling  boughs,  and  heard 
the  groanmg  wood; 

Then  reaeh'd  her  midwife  hand,  to  speed 
the  throes, 

And  spoke  the  powerful  spells  that  babes 
to  birth  disclose. 

The  bark  divides,  the  living  load  to  free. 

And  safe  delivers  the  convulsive  tree.     369 

The  ready  nvmphs  receive  the  crying  chiJkl, 

And  wash  him  m  the  tears  the  parent  plant 
distill'd. 

They  swath*d  him  with  their  scarfs ;  beneath 
him  spread 

The  ground  with  herbs;  with  roses  raised 
his  head. 

The  lovely  babe  was  bom  with  ev'ry  grace; 

EVn  envy  must  have  prais'd  so  fair  a  face. 

Such  was  his  form,  as  painters,  when  they 
show 

Their  utmost  art,  on  naked  Loves  bestow; 

And,  that  their  arms  no  difference  might  be- 
tray. 

Give  him  a  bow,  or  his  from  Cupid  take 
away.  j79 

Time  glides  along,  with  undiscovered  haste. 

The  future  but  a  length  behind  the  past; 

So  swift  are  years:  the  babe,  whom  just  be- 
fore 

His  grandsire  got,  and  whom  his  sister 
bore; 

The  drop,  the  thing  which  late  the  tree  in- 
clos'd, 


And  late  the  yawning  bark  to  life  expos'd; 
A  babe,  a  boy,  a  beauteous  youth  appears; 
And  lovelier  than  himself  at  riper  years. 
Now  to  the  Queen  of  Love  he  gave  desires. 
And,  with  her  pains,  revenged  his  mother's 
fires. 


THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  HOMER'S 
ILIAS 

THE  ARGUMENT 

Chrysea,  priest  of  ApoUo,  brings  presents  to 
the  Grecian  princes,  to  ransom  his  daughter 
Chryseis,  who  was  prisoner  in  the  fleet.  Aga- 
memnon, the  general,  whose  captive  and  mis- 
tress the  young  lady  was,  refiues  to  deliyer 
her,  threstana  the  venerable  old  man,  and 
dismisseB  him  with  oontnmely.  The  priest 
craves  vengeanoe  of  his  god;  who  sends  a 
plague  among  ihe  Grreeks :  which  occasions 
Aomlles,  their  great  champion,  to  summon  a 
council  of  the  chief  officers :  he  enooumges 
Galohas,  the  high  priest  and  prophet,  to  tell 
the  reason  why  the  gods  were  so  much  in- 
oens'd  against  them.  Galohas  is  fearful  of 
provoking  Agamemnon,  till  Achilles  engages 
to  protect  mm;  then,  embolden'd  by  uie 
hero,  he  accuses  the  general  as  the  cause  of 
all,  by  detaining  the  fair  captive  and  refus- 
ing the  presents  offered  for  ner  ransom.  By 
this  proceeding,  Agamenmon  is  oblig'd, 
against  his  wiU,  to  restore  Ghryseis,  with 
^fts,  that  he  might  appease  the  wrath  of 
PhoBbus ;  but  at  Uie  same  time,  to  revenge 
himself  on  Achilles,  sends  to  seize  his  slave 
Briseis.  Achilles,  thus  affronted,  complains 
to  his  mother  Thetis;  and  begs  her  to  re- 
venge his  iniury,  not  only  on  the  general, 
but  on  all  the  army,  by  giving  victory  to 
the  Trojans,  till  the  ungrateful  king  became 
sensible  of  his  injustice.  At  the  same  time, 
he  retires  from  the  camp  into  his  ships, 
and  withdraws  his  aid  froin  his  countrymen. 
Thetis  prefers  her  son's  petition  to  Jupiter, 
who  grants  her  suit.  Juno  suspects  her  er- 
rand, and  <marrels  with  her  husband  for  his 
grant;  till  vnloan  reconciles  his  parents  with 
a  bowl  of  nectar,  and  sends  them  peaceably 
to  bed. 


The  wrath  of  Peleus'  son,  O  Muse,  resound; 
Whose  dire  effects  the  Grecian  army  found. 
And  many  a  hero,  king,  and  hardy  knight, 
Were  sent,  in  early  youth,  to  shades  of 

night; 
Their  limbs  a  prey  to  dogs  and  vultures 

made: 
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So  was  the  soy'reign  will  of  Jove  obey*d: 
From  that  ill-omen'd  hour  when  strife  be- 
gun 
Betwixt  Atrides  great  and  Thetis'  godlike 

son. 
What  pow'r  provok'd,  and  for  what  cause, 

relate, 
Sow'd  in  their  breasts  the  seeds  of  stem 

debate:  lo 

Jove's  and  Latona's  son  his  wrath  express'd. 
In  vengeance  of  his  violated  priest, 
Against  the  King  of  Men;  who,  swoln  with 

pride, 
Refus'd  his  presents,  and  his  pray'rs  denied. 
For  this  the  god  a  swift  contagion  spread 
Amid  the  camp,  where  heaps  on  heaps  lay 

dead. 
For  venerable  Chryses  came  to  buy, 
With  gold  and  gifts  of  price,  his  daughter's 

liber^. 
Suppliant  before  the  Grecian  chiefs  he  stood ; 
Awful,  and  arm'd  with  ensigns  of  his  god:  20 
Bare  was  his  hoary  head;  one  holv  hand 
Held  forth  his  laurel  crown,  and  one  his 

scepter  of  oonunand. 
HiB  suit  was  common;  but,  above  the  rest, 
To  both  the  brother  princes  thus  address'd: 
**Ye   sons   of  Atreus,  and  ye  Grecian 

pow'rs, 
So  may  the  gods  who  dwell  in  heaVnly 

bow'rs 
Succeed  your  siege,  accord  the  vows  yon 

make. 
And  give  vou  Troy's  imperial  town  to  take; 
So,  by  their  happy  conduct,  may  you  come 
With  conquest  oaok  to  your  sweet  native 

home,  30 

As  you  receive  the  ransom  which  I  bring, 
(Respecting   Jove,  and  the  far-shootmg 

long,) 
And  break  my  daughter's  bonds,  at  my  de- 
sire. 
And  glad  with  her  return  her  grievine  sire." 
With  shouts  of  loud  acclaim  the  Greeks 

decree 
To  take  the  gifts,  to  set  the  damsel  free. 
The  King  of  Men  alone  with  fury  bum'd; 
And,  haughbr,  these  opprobrious  words  re- 

tum'd: 
**  Hence,  holy  dotard,  and  avoid  my  sight. 
Ere  evil  intercept  thy  tardy  flight;  40 

Nor  dare  to  tread  this  interdicted  strand,  ^ 
Lest  not  that  idle  scepter  in  thy  hand,  I 
Nor  thy  god's  crown,  my  vow'd  revenge  [ 

withstand.  J 


Hence  on  thy  life:   the  captive  maid  is 

mine; 
Whom  not  for  {moe  or  ^ay'rs  I  will  re- 
sign. 
Mine  she  shall  be,  till  creeping  age  and 

time 
Her  bloom  have  wither'd,  and  consum'd  her 

prime: 
Till  then  my  royal  bed  she  shall  attend; 
And,  having  first  adom'd  it,  late  ascend. 
This,  for  the  night;  by  day,  the  web  and 

loom,  so 

And  homely  household  task,  shall  be  her 

doom. 
Far  from  thy  lov'd  embrace,  and  her 

sweet  native  home." 
He  said;    the  helpless  priest  replied  no 

more. 
But  sped  his  steps  along  the  hoarse-reioiiiNi- 

ing  shore: 
Silent  he  fled;  secure  at  length  he  stood, 
Devoutlv  cnrs'd  his  foes,  and  thus  inTok'd 

his  god: 
*'0  source  of  sacred  light,  attend  mj 

Grod  with  the  silver  bow  and  golden  hsir, 
Whom  Chrysa,  Cilia,  Tenedos  obeys, 
And  whose  broad  eye  their  happy  soil  8u^ 

veys.  60 

If,  Smin&eus,  I  have  pour'd    before  ihj 

shrine 
The  blood  of  oxen,  goats,  and  mddy  wine, 
And  larded  thighs  on  loaded  altars  laid, 
Hear,  and  my  just  revenee  propitious  aid ! 
Pierce  the  proud  Greeks,  and  with  thy 

shafts  attest 
How  much  thy  pow'r  is  injor'd  in  thy 

priest." 
He  ^y'd,  and  Phcsbus,  hearing,  uig'd 

his  flij^ht. 
With  fury  kindled,  from  Olympus'  height; 
His  quiver  o'er  his  ample  shoulders  threw; 
HiB  bow  twang'd,  and  his  arrows  rattled  as 

they  flew.  t" 

Black  as  a  stormy  night,  he  rang'd  around 
The    tents,  and   oompass'd    the  devoted 

ground. 
Then  with  full  force  his  deadly  bow  he 

bent, 
And  f eather'd  fates  among  the  mules  and 

sumpters  sent: 
Th'  essay  of  rage ;  on  faithful  dogs  the  next; 
And  last,  in  human  hearts  his  arrows  fiz'd. 
The  god  nine  days  the  Greeks  at  rorers 

kill'd. 
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Nine  days  the  oamp  with  fun'ral  fires  was 
fiU'd; 

The  tenths  AohiUes,  by  the  queen's  com- 
mand, 

Who  bears  heav'n's  awful  soepter  in  her 
hand,  80 

A  oonnoil  smnmon'd;  for  the  goddess  fpneY*d 

Her  favor'd  host  should  perish  mirehey'd. 
The  kings,  assembled,  soon  their  chief 
inclose; 

Then  from  his  seat  the  goddess-bom  arose, 

And  thus  undaunted  spoke:  ^  What  now  re- 


Bat  that  once  more  we  tempt  the  wat'ry 

plains, 
And,  wand'ring  homeward,  seek  our  safety 

hence, 
In  flight  at  least,  if  we  can  find  defense  ? 
Such  woes  at  once  encompass  us  about. 
The  p]a|rae  within  the  camp,  the  sword 

without.  90 

Consult,  O  king,  the  prophets  ef  th'  event: 
And  whence  tiliese  ills,  and  what  the 

god's  intent. 
Let  them  by  dreams  ei^lore;  for  dreams 

from  Jove  are  sent. 
What  want  of  offer'd  victims,  what  offense 
In  &ct  committed  could  the  Sun  incense. 
To  deal  his  deadly  shafts  ?   What  may  re- 
move 
His  settled  hate,  and  reconcile  his  love. 
That  he  may  look  propitious  on  our  toils, 
And  hung^  graves  no  more  be  glutted  with 

our  spoils  7  "  99 

Thus  to  the  King  of  Men  the  hero  spoke; 
Then  Calchas  the  desir'd  occasion  took: 
Calchas  the  sacred  seer,  who  had  in  view 
Things  present  and  the  past,  and  things  to 

come  foreknew; 
Supreme  of  augurs,  who,  bv  Phoebus  taught. 
The  Grecian  pow'rs  to  Troy's  destru<£on 

brought. 
Skill'd  in  the  secret  causes  of  their  woes, 
The  reverend  priest  in  graceful  act  arose. 
And  thus  bespoke  Pelioes:  **  Care  of  Jove, 
Favor'd  of  all  th'  immortal  poVrs  above, 
Wouldst    thou    the    seeds  deep  sown  of 

mischief  know,  no 

And  why,  provok'd,  Apollo  bends  his  bow  ? 
Flight  first  thy  faith,  inviolably  true. 
To  save  me  from  those  ills  that  may  ensue. 
For  I  shall  tell  ungrateful  truths  to  those 
Whose  boundless  pow'r  of  life  and  death 

dispose; 
And  sovereigns,  ever  jealous  of  their  state. 


Forgive  not  those  whom  once  they  mark  for 

hate: 
Ev'n  tho'  th'  offense  they  seemingly 
Revenee,  like  embers,  rak'd  within 

hreast. 
Bursts  forth  in  flames;  whose  unresisted 

pow'r  tao 

Will   seize  th'  unwary  wretch,  and  soon 

devour. 
Such  and  no  less  is  he,  on  whom  depends 
The  sum  of  things,  and  whom  my  tongue 

of  force  offends. 
Secure  me  then  from  his  foreseen  intent, 
That  what  his  wrath  may  doom,  thy  valor 

may  prevent." 
To  this  the  stem  Achilles  made  replv: 
'*  Be  bold,  and  on  my  plighted  faith  rely. 
To  speak  what  Phoebus  has  inspir'd  thy  soul 
For  common  good;  and  speak  without  con- 
trol. 
His  godhead  I  invoke,  by  him  I  swear,    130 
That  while  my  nostrils  draw  this  vital  air, 
None    shall    presume  to  violate  those' 

bands. 
Or  touch  thy  person  with  unhaUow'd 

hands; 
Ev'n  not  the  King  of  Men,  that  all  com- 
mands." 
At  this,  resuming  heart,  the  prophet  said: 
''  Nor  hecatombs  unslain,  nor  vows  unpaid, 
On  Greeks,  accurst,  this  dire   oonti^^n 

bring, 
Or  call  for  vengeance  from  the  bowyer  king; 
But  he  the  tynnt,  whom  none  dares  resist, 
Affronts  the  godhead  in  his  injur'd priest:  140 
He  keeps  the  damsel  captive  in  his  chain. 
And  presents  are  ref  us  d,  and  prayers  pre- 

f err'd  in  vain. 
For  this  th'  avenging  pow'r  employs  his 

darts. 
And  empties  all  his  quiver  in  our  hearts; 
Thus  will  persist,  relentless  in  his  ire. 
Till  the  fair  slave  be  render'd  to  her  sire. 
And  ransom-free  restor'd  to  his  abode, 
With  sacrifice  to  reconcile  the  god: 
Then  he,  perhaps,  atou'd  by  pray'r,  may 

cease 
His  vengeance  justly  vow'd,  and  give  the 

peace."  150 

Thus  having  said,  he  sate.  Thus  answer'd 

then. 
Upstarting  from  his  throne,  the  King  of 

Men, 
His  breast  with  fury  fill'd,  his  eyes  with 

fire; 
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Which  rolling  round,  he  shot  in  sparkles  on 

the  sire: 
"Aag^  of   ill,  whose  tongpie  was  never 

found 
Without  a  priestly  curse,  or  boding  sound  I 
For  not  one  blest  event  foretold  to  me 
Pass'd  thro'  that  month,  or  pass'd  unwill- 
ingly. 
And  now  thou  dost  with  lies  the  throne 
invade,  159 

B  V  practice  hardened  in  thy  sland'ring  trade ; 
Obtending  heav'n  for  whatever  ills  befall. 
And  sputt'ring  under  specious  names  thy 


Now  Phoebus  is  provok'd,  his  rites  and 

laws 
Are  in  his  priest  profan'd,  and  I  the  cause; 
Since  I  detain  a  slave,  my  sov'reign  prize, 
And  sacred  gold,  your  idol  god,  despise. 
I  love  her  well,  and  well  her  merits  claim 
To  stand  pref err'd  before  mv  Grecian  dame : 
Not  Clytemnestra's  self  in  beautv's  bloom 
More  charm'd,  or  better  plied  the  various 
loom:  170 

Mine  is  the  maid,  and  brought  in  happy 

hour, 
With  every  household  grace  adom'd,  to 

bless  my  nuptial  bow'r. 
Yet  shall  she  be  restored,  since  public" 

prood 
For  private  int'rest  ought  not  be  with- 
stood. 

To  save  th'  effusion  of  my  people's  blood.  ^ 
But  right  requires,  if  I  resign  my  own, 
I  should  not  suffer  for  your  sakes  alone; 
Alone  excluded  from  the  prize  I  gain'd. 
And  by  your  common  suffrage  have  ob- 

tain'd. 
The  slave  without  a  ransom  shall  be  sent:  180 
It  rests  for  you  to  make  th'  equivalent." 
To  this  the  fierce  Thessalian  prince  re- 
plied: 
**  O  first  in  pow'r,  but  passing  all  in  pride, 
Griping,  ana  still  tenacious  of  thy  hold, 
Wouldst    thou   the    Grecian    chiefs,  tho' 

largely  soul'd. 
Should  give  the  prizes  they  had  gain'd  be- 
fore, 
And  with  their  loss  thy  sacrilege  restore  ? 
Whate'er  by  force  of  arms  the  soldier  got. 
Is  each  his  own,  by  dividend  of  lot: 
Which  to  resume,  were  both  unjust  and 
base;  190 

Not  to  be  borne  but  by  a  servile  race. 
But  this  we  can:  if  Saturn's  son  bestows 


The  sack  of  Troy,  which  he  by  promiie 

owes, 
Then  shall  the  conqn'ring  Greeks  thy  loa 

restore. 
And  with  laree  int'rest  make  th'  advantage 


To  this  Atrides  answer'd:   ''Tho'  tbj 
boast 
Assumes  the  foremost  name  of  all  our  ho^ 
Pretend  not,  mighty  man,  that  what  is  mine, 
Controll'd  by  thee,  I  tamely  should  resigiL 
Shall  I  release  the  prize  I  gain'd  by  right,  aw 
In  taken  towns,  and  many  a  bloody  fight, 
While  thou  detain'st  Briseis  in  thy  buds, 
By  priestly   glossing   on  the   god's  com- 
mands? 
Resolve  on  this,  (a  short  alternative,) 
Quit  mine,  or,  in  exchange,  another  giTe; 
Else  I,  assure  thy  soul,  by  sov'reign  light 
Will  seize  thy  captive  in  thy  own  despite; 
Or  from  stout  Ajax,  or  Ulysses,  bear 
What  other  prize  my  fancy  shall  prefer. 
Then  softly  murmur,  or  aloud  complain;  r.9 
Rage  as  you  please,  you  shall  resist  in  Tain. 
But  more  of  this,  in  proper  time  and  pUee; 
To  things  of  g^reater  moment  let  us  pass. 
A  ship  to  sail  the  sacred  seas  prepare, 
Proud  in  her  trim,  and  put  on  board  the 

fair. 
With  sacrifice  and  gifts,  and  all  the  pomp 

of  pray'r. 
The  crew  well    chosen,  the   command 

shall  be 
In  Ajax;  or,  if  other  I  decree, 
In  Greta's  king,  or  Ithacus,  or,  if  I  please, 

in  thee: 
Most  fit  thyself  to  see  perform'd  th'  in- 
tent 220 
For  which  my  pris'ner  from  my  sight  is 

sent, 
(Thanks  to  thy  pious  care,)  that  PhoDbos 
may  relent." 
At  this,  Achilles  roU'd  his  furious  eyes, 
Fix'd  on  the  king  askant,  and  thus  replies: 
"  O  impudent,  regardful  of  thy  own. 
Whose  thoughts  are  centered   on  thyself 

alone, 
Advanc'd  to  sovereign  sway  for  better  ends 
Than  thus  like  abject  slaves  to  treat  thy 

friends; 
What  Greek  is  he,  that,  urg'd  by  thy  com- 
mand, 
Against  the    Trojan  troops   will  lift  bis 
hand  ?  no 

Not  I:  nor  such  inforc'd  respect  I  owe; 
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!Nor  Pergamus  I  hate,  nor  Priam  is  my  foe. 
What  wion^  from  Troy  remote  could  I ' 

susttun. 
To  leave  my  fruitful  soil  and  happy  reign, 
And    plow  the   surges  of    the  stormy 

Thee,  frontless  man,  we  followed  from  afar; 

Thy  instruments  of  death,  and  tools  of  war. 

Thine  is  the  triumph;  ours  the  toil  alone: 

We  bear  thee  on  our  backs,  and  mount  thee 
on  the  throne. 

For  thee  we  fall  in  fight;  for  thee  re- 
dress 240 

Thy  baffled  brother,  not  the  wrongs  of 
Greece. 

And  now  thou  threaten'st  with  unjust  de- 
cree, 

To  punish  thy  affronting  Heav'n,  on  me; 

To  seize  the  prize  which  I  so  dearly  bought, 

By  common  suffrage  giv'n,  connrm'd   by 
lot; 

Mean  match  to  thine:  for  still,  above  the 
rest. 

Thy  hook'd  rapacious  hands  usurp  the  best; 

Tho'  mine  are  first  in  fight,  to  force  the 
prey. 

And  last  sustain  the  labors  of  the  day. 

!Nor  grudge  I  thee  the  much  the  Grecians 
give,  350 

Nor  murm'rine  take  the  little  I  receive. 

Yet  ev'n  this  little,  thou,  who  wouldst  in- 
gross 

The  whole,  insatiate,  envy'st  as  thy  loss. 

Know,  then,  for  Phthia  fiz'd  is  my  re- 
turn: 

Better  at    home  my  ill-paid   pains  to 
mourn. 

Than  from  an  equal  here  sustain  the  pub- 
lic scorn. 

The  king,  whose  brows  with  shining  gold 
were  bound. 

Who  saw  his  throne  with  scepter'd  slaves 
incompass'd  round. 

Thus  answer 'd  stem:  '<  Go,  at  thy  pleasure, 

go- 
We  need  not  such  a  friend,  nor  fear  we 

such  a  foe.  a6o 

There  will  not  want  to  follow  me  in  fight; 
Jove  will  assist,  and  Jove  assert  my  right. 
But  thou  of  all  the  kings  (his  care  below) 
Art  least  at  my  command,  and  most  my 

foe. 
Debates,  dissensions,  uproars  are  thy  joy; 
Provok'd  without  offense,  and  praotio'd  to 

destroy. 


Strength  is  of  brutes,  and  not  thy  boast 

alone; 
At  least  'tis  lent  from  heaven,  and  not  thy 

own. 
Fly  then,  ill-manner'd,  to  thy  native  land. 
And  there  thy  ant-bom  Myrmidons  com- 
mand. 370 
fiut  mark  this  menace;  since  I  must  resign 
My  bhu$k-ey'd  nuud,  to  please  the  powTa 

divine  — 
A  well-rigg'd  vessel  in  the  port  attends, 
Mann'd  at  my  charge,  commanded  by  my 

friends !  — 
The  ship  shall  waft  her  to  her  wish'd  abode. 
Full  fraught  with  holy  bribes  to  the  far- 
shooting  god. 
This  thus  dispatch'd,  I  owe  myself  the  care,. 
My  fBsne  ana  injur'd  honor  to  re]^air: 
From  thy  own  tent,  proud  man,  m  thy  de- 
spite, 879 
This  hand  shall  ravish  thv  pretended  right. 
Briseis  shall  be  mine,  and  mou  shalt  see  ^ 
What  odds  of  awful  pow'r  I  have  on  thee,  I 
That  others  at  thy  cost  may  learn  the  f 
difference  of  degree."  J 
At  this  th'  impatient  hero  sourly  smil'd: 
His  heart,  impetuous,  in  his  bosom  boil'd,. 
And,  justled  b^r  two  tides  of  equal  sway^ 
Stood  for  a  wmle  suspended  in  his  way. 
Betwixt  his  reason  and  his  rage  untam'd; 
One  whisper'd    soft,  and    one  aloud   re-^ 

clami'd: 
That  only  counsel'd  to  the  safer  side;      390. 
This  to  the  sword  his  ready  hand  applied. 
Unpunished  to  support  th'  affront  was  hard,. 
Nor  easy  was  th'   attempt  to  force  th& 

gpiard. 
But  soon  the  thirst  of  vengeance  fir'd  his- 

blood: 

Half  shone  his  falchion,  and  half  sheath'd 

it  stood. 

In  that  nice  moment,  Pallas,  from  above, 

Commission'd  by  th'  imperial  wife  of  Jove, 

Descended  swift:  (the  white-arm'd  queen 

was  loth 
The  fight  should  follow,  for  she  favor'd 

both:) 
Just  as  in  act  he  stood,  in  clouds  inshrin'd,  300 
Her  hand  she  fasten'd  on  his  hair  behind; 
Then  backward  by  his  yellow  curk  she  drew ;. 
To  him,  and  him  alone,  confess'd  in  view. 
Tam'd  by  superior  force,  he  tum'd  his  eyes 
Aghast  at  first,  and  stupid  with  surprise; 
But  by  her  sparkling  eyes,  and  ardent  look,. 
The  virgin  warrior  known,  he  thus  bespoke." 
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^'Com'st  thou,  celestial,  to  behold  my 
wrongs? 
Then  view  8ie  vengeance  which  to  crimes 
belongs/' 
Thus  he.    The   blue-ey'd  goddess  thns 
rejoin'd:  3  to 

**  I  come  to  calm  thy  turbulence  of  mind, 
If  Reason  will  resume  her  sovereign  sway, 
And,  sent  by  Juno,  her  commands  obey. 
Equal  she  loves  you  both,  and  I  protect: 
Then  give  thy  guardian  gods  their  due 

respect; 
And  cease  contention;  be  thy  words  severe. 
Sharp  as  he  merits,  but  the  sword  forbear. 
An  hour  unhop'd  already  wings  her  way, 
When  he  his  aire  affront  shafi  dearly  pay; 
When  the  proud  king  shall  sue,  with  treble 
gain,  320 

To  quit  thy  loss,  and  conquer  thy  disdain. 
But  thou,  secure  of  my  unfailing  word, 
Compose  thy  swelling  soul,  and  sheathe  the 
sword.** 
The  youth  thus  answer'd  mild:  "Auspi- 
cious maid, 
Heav'n's  will  be  mine,  and  your  commands 

obey'd. 
The  gods  are  just,  and  when,  subduing 

sense, 
We  serve  their  pow'rs,  provide  the  recom- 
pense." 
He  said;  with  surly  faith  believ'd  her  word, 
And  in  the  sheath,  reluctant,  plung'd  the 

sword. 
Her  message  done,  she  mounts  the  blest 
abodes,  330 

And  miz*d  among  the  senate  of  the  gods. 
At  her  departure  his  disdain  returned: 
The  fire   she  fann'd,  with    greater    fury 

bum'd; 
Rumbline  within,  till  thus  it  found  a  vent: 
<<  Dastard,  and  drunkard,  mean  and  inso- 
lent; 
Tongue-valiant  hero,  vaunter  of  thy  might. 
In  threats  the  foremost,  but  the  lag  in  fight; 
When  didst  thou  thrust  amid  the  mingled 

prease, 
Content  to  bide  the  war  aloof  in  peace  ? 
Arms  are  the  trade  of  each  plebeian  soul;  340 
'T  is  death  to  fight,  but  kingly  to  control; 
Lord-like  at  ease,  with  arbitrary  pow*r. 
To  peel  the  chiefs,  the  people  to  devour. 
These,  traitor,  are  thy  talents;  safer  far 
Than  to  contend  in  fields,  and  toils  of  war. 
Nor   couldst    thou    thus   have   dar'd    the 
common  hate, 


Were  not  their  souls  as  abject  as  their  state. 
But,  by  this  scepter,  solexnnly  I  swear, 
(Wluch  never  more  green  leaf  or  growii^ 

branch  shall  Mar; 
Tom  from  the  tree,  and  giv'n  by  JoTe  to 

those  350 

Who  laws  dispense,  and  mighty  wrongs 

oppose,) 
That  when  the  Grecians  want  my  wonted 

aid. 
No  gift  shall  bribe  it,  and  no  pray'r  per- 
suade. 
When  Hector  comes,  the  homicide,  to  wield 
His  oonquerine  arms,  with  corps  to  strow 

the  field; 
Then  shalt  thou  mourn  thy  pride,  and  late 

confess 
My  wrong  repented,  when 't  is  past  redress.** 
He  said;  and  with  disdain,  in  open  view. 
Against    the  ground    his   golden    scepter 

threw; 
Then  sate :  with  boiling  rage  Atrides  bum'd. 
And  foam  betwixt  his  gnashing  grinders 

churn*d.  361 

But  from  his  seat  the  IVlian  prinee  arose. 

With    reas'ning  mild,  their    madness    to 

compose: 
Words,  sweet  as  honey,  from  his  mouth 

distiU'd; 
Two  centuries  already  he  fulfill  *d. 
And  now  began  the  third;  unbroken  yet: 
Once  fam*d  for  courage;  still  in  council 

great. 
<<What  worse,**  he  said,  **can    Argos 

undergo; 
What  can  more  gratify  the  Phryeian  foe. 
Than  these  distemper'd  heats  ?  U  both  the 

lights    ,        .         .  ,  370 

Of  Greece  their  private  int'rest  disunites ! 
Believe  a  friend,  with  thrice  your  years  in- 
creased. 
And  let  these  youthful  passions  be  repress'd: 
I  flourish'd  long  before  your  birth;  and' 

then 
Liv*d  equal  with  a  race  of  braver  men 
Than  these  dim  eyes  shall  e*er  behold 

again. 
Cseneus  and  Dryas,  and,  excelling  them, 
Great  Theseus,  and  the  force  of  greater 

Polypheme. 
With  these  I  went,  a  brother  of  the  war, 
Their  dangers  to  divide,  their  fame  to  share. 
Nor  idle  stood  with  unassisting  hands,     381 
When  salvage  beasts,  and  men*s  more  sal- 
vage bands, 
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^Fheir  Tirtaous  toil  subdued:  yet  those  I 

Bway'd 
V^ith  pow'rful  speeoh;  I  spoke,  and  they 

obey'd. 
Xf  BQch  as  those  my  counsels  could  reclaim, 
Think  not,  young  warriors,  your  diminished 


Shall  lose  of  luster,  by  subjecting  rage 
To  the  cool  dictates  of  ezperienc'd  age. 
Thou,  King  of  Men,  stretch  not  thy  sot- 

ereign  sway 
Beyond  the  bounds  free  subjects  can  obey; 
But  let  Pelides  in  his  prize  rejoice,  391 

AchioT'd  in  arms,  allowed  by  public  Yoice. 
Kor  thou,  brave  champion,  with  his  power 

contend. 
Before  whose  throne  ev'n  kings  their  lower'd 

scepters  bend: 
The  head  of  action  he,  and  thou  the  hand; 
Matchless  thy  force,  but  mightier  his  com- 
mand. 
Thou  first,  O  king,  release  the  rights  of 

sway; 
PoVr,  self-restrain'd,  the  people  best  obey. 
Sanctions  of  law  from  thee  derive  their 

source; 
Command  thyself,  whom  no  commands  can 
force.  400 

The  son  of  Thetis,  rampire  of  our  host. 
Is  worth  our  care  to  keep;  nor  shall  my 
pray'rs  be  lost." 
Thus  Nestor  said,  and  ceas*d:  Atrides 
broke 
His  silence  next;  but  ponder 'd  ere  he  spoke: 
«  Wise  are  thy  words,  and  glad  I  would  obey. 
But  this  proud  man  afFecto  imperial  sway: 
Controlling  king^  and  trampling  on  our 

state. 
His  will  is  law;  and  what  he  wills  is  fate. 
The  gods  have  giv'n  him  strength;  but 

whence  the  style 
Of  lawless  pow'r  assnm'd,  or  license  to  re- 
vile?" 410 
Achilles  cut  him  short,  and  thus  replied: 
**  My  worth  allow'd  in  words,  is  in  effect  de- 
nied. 
For  who  but  a  poltron,  possessed  with  fear. 
Such  hauffhty  insolence  can  tamely  bear  ? 
Command  thy  slaves:  my  freebom  soul  dis- 
dains 
A  tyrant's  curb,  and  restiff   breaks  the 

reins. 
Take  this  along,  that  no  dispute  shall  rise 
(The*  mine  the  woman)   for  my  ravish'd 
prize; 


But,  she  excepted,  as  unworthy  strife. 
Dare  not,  I  charge  thee  dare  not,  on  thy 

life,  430 

Touch  aught  of  mine  beside,  by  lot  my  due. 
But  stand  aloof,  and  think  profane  to  view: 
This  fauchion,  else,  not  hitherto  withstood. 
These  hostile  fiekls  shall  fatten  with  thy 

blood." 
He  said,  and  rose  the  first;  the  council 

broke. 
And  all  their  grave  consults  dissolved  in 

smoke. 
The  royal  youth  letir'd,  on  vengeance 

bent; 
Patrodus  followed  silent  to  his  tent. 
Meantime,  the  king  with  gifts  a  vessel 

stores; 
Supplies  the  banks  with  twenty  chosen  oars ; 
Ana  next,  to  reconcile  the  shooter  god,  431 
Within  her  hollow  sides  the  sacrifice  he 

stow'd. 
Chryseis  last  was  set  on  board ;  whose  hand  "j 
Ulysses  took,  intrusted  with  command:     I 
They  plow  the  liquid  seas,  and  leave  the  f 

lessening  land.  J 

Atrides  then,  his  outward  zeal  to  boast. 
Bade  purify  the  sin-poUuted  host. 
With  perfect  hecatombs  the  god  they  grac'd ; 
Whose  offered  entrails  in  the  main  were 

cast.  439 

Black  bulls  and  bearded  goats  on  altars  lie. 
And  clouds  of  sav'ry  stench  involve  the 

sky. 
These  pomps  the  loval  hypocrite  designed 
For  shew,  but  harbor'd  vengeance  in  his 

mind; 
Till  holy  malice,  longing  f  dr  a  vent, 
At  length  discovered  his  conceal'd  intent. 
Talthy  oius,  and  Eurybates  the  just. 
Heralds  of  arms,  and  ministers  of  trust, 
He  call'd,  and  thus  bespoke:  ''  Haste  hence 

your  way, 
And  from  the  goddess-bom  demand  his  prey. 
If  yielded,  brmg  the  captive;  if  deniea,  450 
The  king  (so  tell  him)  shidl  chastise  his 

pnde. 
And  with  arm'd  multitudes  in  person  come 
To  vindicate  his  pow'r,   and   justify  his 

doom." 
This  hard  command  unwilling  they' 

obey, 
And  o'er  the  barren  shore  pursue  their 

way. 
Where  quarter'd  in  their  camp  the  fierce 

Thessalians  lay. 
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Their  Bov'reign  seated  on  his  chair  they 

find» 
His  pensive  cheek  upon  his  hand  reclin'd, 
And  anxious  thoughts  revolving  in  his 

mind. 
With  gloomy  looks  he  saw  them  ent'r- 

mgin  460 

Without  salute;  nor  durst  they  first  be- 
gin. 
Fearful  of  rash  offense  and  death  foreseen.  ^ 
He  soon,  the  cause  divining,  elear'd  his  brow, 
And  thus  did  liberty  of  speech  allow: 

**  Interpreters  of  gods  and  men,  be  bold; 
Awful  your  character,  and  uncontroll'd: 
Howe'er  unpleasing  be  the  news  you  bring, 
I  bhune  not  you,  but  your  imperious  king. 
You  come,  I  know,  my  captive  to  demand; 
Patroclus,  give  her  to  the  nerald's  hand.  470 
But  you  authentic  witnesses  I  bring, 
Before  the  gods  and  your  ungrateful  king, 
Of  this  mv  manifest:  that  never  more 
This  hand  shall  combat  on  the  crooked 

shore: 
No,  let  the  Grecian  pow'rs,  oppressed  in 

fight, 
Unpitied  perish  in  their  tyrant's  si^ht. 
Blind  of  uie  future,  and  by  rage  misled, 
He  pulls  his  crimes  upon  lus  people's  head; 
Forc'd  from  the  field  in  trenches  to  contend. 
And  his  insulted  camp  from  foes  defend." 
He  said,  and  soon,  obeying  his  intent,  481 
Patroclus  brought  Briseis  from  her  tent; 
Then  to  th'  intrusted  messengers  resi^'d. 
She  wept,  and  often  cast  her  eyes  behmd; 
Forc'd  from  the  man  she  lov'd:  they  led  her 

thence 
Alone  the  shore,  a  prisoner  to  their  prince. 
Sole  on  the  barren  sands  the  suff'ring 

chief 
Koar'd  out  for  anguish,  and  indulg'd  his 

grief; 
Cast  on  his  kindred  seas  a  stormy  look, 
And  his  upbraided  mother  thus  bespoke:  490 

**  Unhappj  parent  of  a  short-liv'd  son, 
Since  Jove  m  pity  by  thy  pray'rs  was  won 
To  grrace  my  small  remains  of  breath  with 

&une, 
Why   loads  he  this  imbitter'd  life  with 

shame, 
Suff'ring  his  King  of  Men  to  force  my  slave, 
Whom,  well  deserv'd  in  war,  the  Grecians 

gave?" 
Set  by  old  Ocean's  side^  the  goddess  heard ; 
Then  m>m  the  sacred  deep  her  head  she 

rear'd; 


Rose  like  a  morning  mist,  and  thus  began 
To  soothe  the  sorrows  of  her  plaintive  soo: 
*'  Why  cries  my  care,  and  why  conceals  his 

smart?  50X 

Let  thy  afflicted  parent  share  her  part" 
Then,  sighing  from  the   bottom  of  his 

breast. 
To  the  sea  goddess  thus  the  goddess-borm 

address'd: 
**  Thou  know'st  my  pain,  which  telling  but 

recalls: 
By  force  of  arms  we  raz'd  the   Thebaa 

walls; 
The  ransack'd  city,  taken  by  our  toiU, 
We  left,  and  hither  brought  the   golden 

spoils: 
Equal  we  shar'd  them;  but,  before  the  rest. 
The  proud  prerogative  had  seiz'd  the  best.  510 
Chryseis  was  the  greedy  tyrant's  prize, 
Chryseis,  rosy-cheek'd,  with  charming  eyes. 
Her  sire,  Apollo's  priest,  arriv'd  to  buy. 
With  proffer'd  gifts  of  price,  his  daughter's 

liberty. 
Suppliant  before  the  Grecians'  chiefs  he 

stood. 
Awful,  and  arm'd  with  ensigns  of  his  god: 
Bare  was  his  hoary  head,  one  holy  hand 
Held  forth  his  laurel  crown,  and  one,  hi$ 

scepter  of  command. 
His  suit  was  conmion,  but  above  the  rest  s>9 
To  both  the  brother  princes  was  address'd. 
With  shouts  of  loud  acclaim  the  Greeks 

agree 
To  take  the  gifts,  to  set  the  pris'ner  free. 
Not  so  the  tyrant^  who  with  scorn  the  priest 
B.eceiv'd,  and  with  opprobrious  worda  dis- 

miss'd. 
The  good  old  man,  forlorn  of  human  aid. 
For    vengeance    to    his    heav'nly    patron 

pray'd: 
The  godhead  gave  a  favorable  ear. 
And  granted  all  to  him  he  held  so  dear; 
In  an  ill  hour  his  piercine  shafts  he  sped; 
And  heaps  on  heaps  of  daughter'd  Grebes 

lay  dead,  530 

While  round  the  camp  he  rang'd.   At  length 

arose 
A  seer  who  well  divin'd,  and  durst  disclose 
The  source  of  all  our  ills:  I  took  the  word. 
And  urg'd  the  sacred  slave  to  be  restor'd. 
The  god  appeas'd;  the  swelling  monarch 

stormed. 
And  then  the  vengeance  vow'd,  he  since 

perform'd. 
The  Greeks,  't  is  true,  their  ruin  to  prevent^ 
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BaTe  to  the  royal  priest  his  daughter  sent; 
fiut  from  their  hanghtj  king  his  heralds 

came, 
.And  seiz'd,  by  his  command,  my  captive 
damC)  540 

Sy  common  suffrage  given;  but,  thou,  be 

won, 
If  in  thy  pow'r,  t'  avenge  th^  injur'd  son; 
Ascend  the  skies,  and  supplicatmg  move 
7hy  just  complaint  to   cloud-compelling 

Jove. 
If  thou  by  either  word  or  deed  hast  wrought 
A  kind  remembrance  in  his  grateful  thou^t. 
Urge  him  by  that;  for  often  hast  thou  said 
Thj  pow'r  was  once  not  useless  in  his  aid. 
When  he,  who   high   above    the  highest 

reigns. 
Surprised  by  traitor  gods,  was  bound  in 

chains;  550 

When  Juno,  Pallas,  with  ambition  fir'd. 
And  his  blue  brother  of  the  seas  conspired, 
Thou  f reed'st  the  sovereign  from  unworthy 

bands; 
Thou  brouffht'st  Briareus  with  his  hundred 

hands, 
(So  call'd  in  heav'n,  but  mortal  men  below 
By  his  terrestrial  name  ^geon  know: 
Twice  stronger  than  his  sire,   who  sate 

above, 
Assessor  to  the  throne  of  thund'ring  Jove.) 
The  gods,  dismay'd  at  his  approach,  with- 
drew. 
Nor  durst  their  unaccomplished  crime  pur- 
sue. 560 
That  action  to  his  grateful  mind  recall: 
Embrace  his  knees,  and  at  his  footstool  fall; 
That  now,  if  ever,  he  will  aid  our  foes; 
Let  T»>y's  triumphant  troops*  the  camp  in- 
close; 
Ours,  beaten  to  the  shore,  the  siege  forsake, 
And  what  their  king  deserves  with  him  pai^ 

take; 
That  the  proud  tyrant,  at  his  proper  cost, 
M»Y  learn  the  value  of  the  man  he  lost." 
To  whom  the  mother  goddess  thus  re- 
plied, 
Sigh'd  ere  she  spoke,  and  while  she  spoke 
she  cried:  570 

'*  Ah  wretched  me  I  by  fates  averse  decreed 
To  bring  thee  forth  with  pain,  with  care  to 

breed  I 

Did  envious  Heav'n  not  otherwise  ordain,  1 

Safe  in  thy  hollow  ships  thou  shouldst  I 

remain,  | 

Nor  ever  tempt  the  fatal  field  again.        J 


But  now  thy  planet  sheds  his  pois'nous  rays, 
And  short  and  full  of  sorrow  are  thy  days. 
For  what  remains,  to  heav'n  I  will  ascend. 
And  at  the  Thund'rer's  throne  thy  suit  com- 
mend. 
Till  then,  secure  in  ships,  abstain  from  fight; 
Indulge  thy  grief  in  tears,  and  vent  thy 

spite;  581 

For  yesterday  the  court  of  heav'n  with 

Jove 
Remov'd:  't  is  dead  vacation  now  above. 
Twelve  days  the  gods  their  solemn  revels 

keep. 
And  quaff  with  blameless  Ethiops  in  the 

deep. 
Retum'd  &om  thence,  to  heav'n  my  flight 

I  take. 
Knock  at  the  brazen  gates,  and  Providence 

awake; 
Embrace  his  knees;  and,  suppliant  to  the 

sire. 
Doubt  not  I  will  obtain  the  grant  of  thy 

desire." 
She  said;  and,  parting,  left  him  on  the 

place,  590 

Swoln  with  disdain,  resenting  his  disgrace: 

Revengeful  thoughts  revolving  in  his  mind. 

He  wept  for  anger,  and  for  love  he  pin'd. 

Meantime  with  prosperous  gales  Ulysses 

brought 
The  slave,  and  ship  with  sacrifices  fraught. 
To  Chrysa's  port:  where,  ent'ring  with  the 

tide. 
He  dropp'd  his  anchors,  and  his  oars  he 

plied; 
Furl'd  every  sail,  and,  drawing  down  the 

mast. 
His  vessel  moor'd,  and  made  with  haulsers 

fast.  S99 

Descending  on  the  plain,  ashore  they  bring 
The  hecatomb  to  please  the  shooter  king. 
The  dame  before  an  altar's  holy  fire 
Ulysses  led,  and  thus  bespoke  her  sire: 
**Reverenc'd  be  thou,  and  be  thy  god 

ador'd: 
The  King  of  Men  thy  daughter  has  re- 

stor'd. 
And  sent  by  me  with  presents  and  with 

pray'r. 
He  recommends  him  to  thy  pious  care; 
That  Phoebus  at  thy  suit  his  wrath  may 

cease, 
And  give  the  penitent  offenders  peace." 
He  said,  and  gave  her  to  her  father's 

hands,  610 
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Who  glad  receiy'd  her,  free  from  seryile 

bandi. 
This  done,  in  order  they,  with  sober  grace, 
Their  gifts  around  the  well-built  altar  place ; 
Then  wash'd,  and  took  the  cakes;  while 

Chzyses  stood 
With  hands  upheld,  and  thus  invok'd  his 


<<God  of  the  silver  bow,  whose  eyes^ 

The  saored  Cilia;  thou,  whose  awful  sway  j 
Chrysa  the  blest  and  Tenedos  obey:  J 

Now  hear,  as  thou  before  my  pray'r  hast 

heard, 
Against  the  Grecians  and  their  prince  pre- 
ferred. 6ao 
Once  thou  hast  honored,  honor  once  again 
Thy  priest,  nor  let  his  second  tows  be  Tain; 
But  m>m  th'  afflicted  host  and  humbled 

prince 
Avert  tiiy  wrath,  and  cease  thy  j^estilence." 
Apollo  heard,  and,  conquering  his  disdain. 
Unbent  his  bow,  and  Greece  respir'd  again. 
Now  when  the  solemn  rites  of  pray'r  were 

past, 
Their  salted  cakes  on  crackling  flames  they 

cast; 
Then,  turning  back,  the  sacrifice  they  sped; 
The  fatted  oxen  slew,  and  flaj'd  the  deaA; 
Chopp'd  off  their  nervous  thighs,  and  next 

prepared  631 

T'  involve  the  lean  in  cauls,  and  mend  with 

laid. 
Sweetbreads  and  collops  were  with  skewers 

prick'd 
About  the  sides,  inbibing  what  they  deck'd. 
The  priest  with  holy  hands  was  seen  to  tine 
The  cloven  wood  and  pour  the  ruddy  wine. 
The  youth  approach'a  the  fire,  and,  as  it 

bum'd. 
On  five  sharp  broachers  rank'd,  the  roast 

they  tum'd: 
These  morsels  stay'd  their  stomachs;  then 

the  rest 
They  out  in  legs  and  fillets  for  the  feast;  640 
Which  drawn  and  serv'd,  their  hunger  they 

appease 
With  sav  ry  meat,  and  set  their  minds  at 

ease. 
Now  when  the  rage  of  eating  was  repell'd, 
The  boys  with  generous  wine  the  goblets 

fill'd. 
The  first  libations  to  the  gods  they  pour, 
And  then  with  sones  indulge  the  genial  hour. 
Holy  debauch  t  till  day  to  night  they  bring. 


With  hymns  and  pnans  to  the  bowjer  king. 
At  sunset  to  their  ship  they  make  zetara. 
And  snore  secure  on  decks  till  rosy  mofrii. 
The  skies  with  dawning  day  were  purpled 

o'er;  651 

Awak'd,  with  lab'ring  oars  they  leave  iht 

shore: 
The  poVr,  appeu'd,  with  winds  anffie'd  the 

sail; 
The  bellyin|^  canvas  strutted  with  ilie  gale; 
The  waves  indignant  roar  with  aurlj  pnde, 
And  press  against  the  sides,  and  beaten  oH 

divide. 
They  out  the  ^ <Mun7  way,  with  force  impellM 
Superior,  till  the  Trojan  port  they  hem; 
Then,  hauling  on  the  strand,  their  gaUey 

moor, 
And  intch  their  tents  along  the  crooked 

shore.  66e 

Meantime    the   goddesa-bom  in  seerH 

pin'd: 
Nor  visited  the  camp,  nor  in  the  eooncil 

join*d; 
But,  keeping  dose,  his  gnawing  heart  he  fed 
With  hopes  of  vengeance  on  the  tyrant's 

heisd; 
And  wish'd  for  bloody  wan  and  mortal 

wounds, 
And  of  the  Greeks  oppress'd  in  fight  to  hear 

the  dying  sounds. 
Now,  when  twelve  days  complete  had  run 

their  race. 
The   gods  bethought  them  of  the  cares 

belonging  to  their  place. 
Jove  at  their  head  ascendmg  from  the  aea, 
A  shoal  of  puny  pow'rs  attend  his  way.   670 
Then  Thetis,  not  unmindful  of  her  oon. 
Emerging  from  the  deep»  to  beg  her  boon, 
Pursued  their  track;  ana,  waken'd  from  his 

rest. 
Before  the  sovereign  stood  a  morning  guest 
Him  in  the  circle,  but  apart,  she  found; 
The  rest  at  awful  distance  stood  around. 
She  bow'd,  and  ere  she  durst  her  suit  begin, 
One  hand  embraced  his  knees,  one  propp'd 

his  chin. 
Then  thus:  <Mf  I,  celestial  sire,  in  aught 
Have   serv'd    thy   will,   or   gratified   thy 

thought,  680 

One  elimpse  of  glory  to  my  issue  give, 
Grac^i  for  the  little  time  he  has  to  live. 
Dishonor 'd  by  the  King  of  Men  he  stands; 
His  rightful  prize  is  ravish'd  from  his  hands. 
But  thou,  O  father,  in  my  son*s  defense. 
Assume  thy  pow'r,  assert  thy  providence. 
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X«et  Troy  prevail,  till  Greece  th'  affront  has 


IVith  doubled  honors,  and  redeemed  his  aid.'' 
She  oeas'dy  but  the  oonsid'ring  god  was 

mute:  689 

Till  she,  resoly'd  to  win,  renew'd  her  suit; 
l^or  loos'd  her  hold,  but  forc'd  him  to  reply: 
^  Or  grant  me  my  petition,  or  deny. 
Jove  cannot  fear:  then  tell  me  to  my  face 
That  I,  of  all  the  gods,  am  least  in  grace. 
This  I  can  bear.^    The  Cloud-Compeller 

moum'd, 
And,  sighing  fint,  this  answer  he  retum'd: 
**  Know'st  thou  what  clamors  will  disturb 

my  reign. 
What  my  stunn'd  ears  from  Juno  must  sus- 
tain? 
In  council  she  gives  license  to  her  tongue, 
lioauacious,  brawling,  ever  in  the  wrong.  700 
Ana  now  she  will  my  partial  pow'r  upbraid. 
If,  alienate  from  Greece,  I  give  the  Trojans 

aid. 
But  thou  depart,  and  shun  her  jealous  sight; 
The  care  be  mine  to  do  Pelides  right. 
€ro  then,  and  on  the  faith  of  Jove  rely; 
When,  nodding  to  thy  suit,  he  bows  the  sky. 
This  ratifies  th' irrevocable  doom: 
The  sign  ordain'd,  that  what  I  will  shall 

come; 
The  stamp  of  heav'n,  and  seal  of  fate."  He 

said. 
And  shook  the  sacred  honors  of  his  head.  710 
With  terror  trembled  heav'n's  subsiding 

hill, 
•And  from  his  shaken  curls  ambrosial  dews 

distil; 
The  goddess  goes  exulting  from  his  sight, 
And  seeks  the  seas  prof  oimd,  and  leaves  the 

realms  of  light. 
He  moves  into  his  hall:  the  pow'rs  resort. 
Each  from  his  house,  to  fill  the  sovereign's 

court. 
Nor  waiting  summons,  nor  expeotine  stood; 
But  met  with  reverence,  and  reoeiv'd  the 

god. 
He  mounts  the  throne;  and  Juno  took  her 

place; 
But  sullen  discontent  sate  low'ring  on  her 

face.  7ao 

With  jealous  eyes,  at  distance  she  had  seen, 
Whisp'ring  with   Jove,   the    silver^footed 

q^ueen; 
Then,    impotent  of    tongue,   (her  silence 

broke,) 
Thus  turbulent  in  rattling  tone  she  spoke: 


**  Author  of  ills,  and  dose  contriver  Jove, 
Which  of  thy  dames,  what  prostitute  of  love, 
Has  held  thy  ear  so  long,  and  begged  so  hard, 
For  some   old    service    done,   some   new 

reward? 
Apart  you  talk'd,  for  that's  your  special 

care;  729 

The  consort  never  must  the  council  share. 
One  gracious  word  is  for  a  wife  too  much: 
Such  is  a  marriage  vow,  and  Jove's  own 

faith  is  such." 
Then  thus  the  sire  of  gods,  and  men 

below: 
*<What  I  have  hidden,  hope  not  thou  to 

know. 
EVn  goddesses  are  women;  and  no  wife 
Has  pow'r  to  regulate  her  husband's  life: 
Counsel  she  may;  and  I  will  ^ve  thy  ear 
The  knowledge  first,  of  what  is  fit  to  hear. 
What  I  transact  with  others,  or  alone. 
Beware  to  learn;  nor  press  too  near  the 

throne."  740 

To  whom  the  goddess  with  the  charming 

eyes: 
«<What  hast  thou  said,  O  tyrant  of  the 

skies? 
When  did  I  search  the  secrets  of  thv  reign, 
Tho'  privileg'd  to  know,  but  privileg'd  in 

vain? 
But  well  thou  dost,  to  hide  from  common 

sight 
Thy  close  intrigues,  too  bad  to  bear  the 

liffht. 
Nor  doubt  I  but  the  silver-footed  dame. 
Tripping  from  sea,  on  such  an  errand  came, 
To  grace  her  issue,  at  the  Grecians'  cost. 
And  for  one  peevish  man  destroy  an  host." 
To  whom  the  Thund'rer  made  Uiis  stem  ~ 

reply:  751 

**  My  household  curse,  my  lawful  plague, 

the  spy 
Of   Jove's  designs,  his  other  squinting 

eje;  j 

Why  this  vain  prying,  and  for  what  avail  ? 
Jove  will  be  master  still,  and  Juno  fail. 
Should  thy  suspicious  thoughts  divine  arip^ht, 
Thou  but  becom'st  more  ^ious  to  my  sight 
For  this  attempt:  uneasy  life  to  me. 
Still  watch'd   and  importun'd,  but  worse 

for  thee. 
Curb  that  impetuous  tongue,  before  too 

late  760 

The  gods  behold,  and  tremble  at  thy  fate; 
Pitying,  but  darine  not,  in  thy  defense, 
To  lift  a  hand  against  omnipotence." 
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This  heard,  the  imperious  queen  sate 

mute  with  fear, 
Nor   further   durst    iacense   the    gloomj 

Thunderer. 
Silence  was  in  the  court  at  this  rebuke, 
Nor  oould  the  fi;ods  abash'd  sustain  their 

soy'reign^  look. 
The  limping  smith  obsery'd  the  sadden'd 

feast, 
And  hopping  here  and  there  (himself  a 

iest)  769 

Put  in  lus  word,  that  neither  might  offend; 
To  JoTe  obsequious,  yet  his  mother's  friend: 
*^  What  end  in  heay'n  will  be  of  civil  war, 
If  gods  of  pleasure  will  for  mortals  jar  ? 
Such  discord  but  disturbs  our  jovial  feast; 
One  grain  of  bad  embitters  all  the  best. 
Mother,   tho'   ¥rise  yourself,  my  counsel 

weigh; 
^is  much  unsafe  my  sire  to  disobey. 
Not  only  you  provoke  him  to  your  cost. 
But  mirth  is  marr'd,  and  the  good  cheer  is 

lost. 
Tempt  not   his  heavy  hand,  for .  he  has 

pow'r  780 

To  throw  vou  headlong  from  his  heav'nly 

towr. 
But  one  submissive  word,  which  you  let 

fall, 
Will  make   him  in  good  humor  with  us 

all." 
He  said  no  more,  but  crown'd  a  bowl, 

unbid; 
The  laughing  nectar  overlooked  the  lid: 
Then  put  it  to  her  hand,  and  thus  pursued: 
**  This  cursed  quarrel  be  no  more  renewed. 
Be,  as  becomes  a  wife,  obedient  still; 
Tho'  griev'd,  yet  subject  to  her  husband's 

will. 
I  would  not  see  you  beaten;  yet  afraid   790 
Of  Jove's  superior  force,  I  dare  not  aid. 
Too  well  I  know  him,  since  that  hapless 

hour 
When  I  and  all  the  gods  employ'd  our 

pow'r 
To  break  your  bonds:  me  by  the  heel  he 

drew. 
And  o'er  heav'n's  battlements  with  fury 

threw: 
All  day  I  fell;  my  flight  at  mom  begun. 
And  ended  not  but  with  the  setting  sun. 
Fiteh'd  on  my  head,  at  length  the  Lemnian 

ground 
Keceiv'd  my  battor'd  skull,  the  Sinthians 

heard  my  wound. " 


At  Vulcan's  homely  mirth  his  mother 
smil'd,  800 

And  smiling  took  the  cup  the  down  Iiad 
fiU'd. 

The  reconciler  bowl  went  round  the  board, 

Which,  emptied,  the  rude  skinker  still  k- 
stor\l. 

Loud  fits  of  laughter  seiz'd  the  guests,  to 
see 

The  limping  god  so  deft  at  his  new  minia^. 

The  feast  continued  till  declining  light; 

They  drank,  they  laugh'd,  they  lov'd,  and 
then  't  was  night. 

Nor  wanted  tuneful  liarp,  nor  Tocal  choir; 

The  Muses  sung;  Apollo  touch'd  the  lyre. 

Drunken  at  last,  and  drowsy  tiiey  depart, 

Each  to  his  house,  adom'd  with  labor'd 
art  Si! 

Of  the  lame  architect:  the  thund'ringgod— 

£v'n  he  withdrew  to  rest,  and  had  ms  load; 

His  swimming  head  to  needful  sleep  ap- 
plied, 

And  Juno  lay  unheeded  by  his  side. 

THE   COCK  AND   THE   FOX  * 

OR,  THE  TALE  OF  THE  NUN'S   PRIEST 
FROH  CHAUCER 

There  liv'd,  as  authors  toll,  in  days  of  yore, 
A  widow  somewhat  old,  and  very  poor: 
Deep  in  a  dell  her  cottage  lonely  stood, 
Weil  thateh'd,  and  under  covert  of  a  wooi 
This  dowager,  on  whom  my  tale  I  found, 
Since  last  she  laid  her  husband  in  the 

ground, 
A  simple  sober  life  in  patience  led. 
And  had  but  just  enough  to  buy  her  bread: 
But  huswifin^  the  little  Heav'n  bad  lent, 
She  duly  paid  a  groat  for  quarter  rent;   10 
And  pinch'd  her  belly,  with  her  daughters 

two, 
To  bring  the  year  about  with  much  ado. 
The  cattle  in  her  homestead  were  three 

sows. 
An  ewe  call'd  Mally,  and  three  brinded 

cows; 
Her    parlor    window    stuck    with    herbs 

around. 
Of  sav'ry  smell;  and  rushes  strew'd  the 

ground. 
A  maple  dresser  in  her  hall  she  had. 
On  which  full  many  a  slender  meal  sb^ 

made: 
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For  no  delicious  morsel  pass'd  her  throat; 
.According  to  her  oloth  she  cut  her  coat,  ao 
IMo  poynant  sauce  she  knew,  no  costly  treat; 
Her  hunger  gave  a  relish  to  her  meat: 
A.  sparing  diet  did  her  health  assure; 
Or  sick,  a  pepper  posset  was  her  cure. 
Before  the  day  was  done,  her  work  she 

sped. 
And  never  went  bj  candlelight  to  bed. 
l^ith  exercise  she  sweat  ill  humors  out; 
Her  dancing  was  not  hinder'd  bj  the  gout. 
Her  poverty  was  glad,  her  heart  content, 
!Nor  knew  she  what  the  spleen  or  vapors 
meant.  30 

Of  wine  she  never  tasted  thro'  the  year, 
But  white  and  black  was  all  her  homely 

cheer: 
Brown  bread,  and    milk,   (but  first    she 

skimm'd  her  bowls,) 
And  rashers  of  sing'd  bacon  on  the  coals. 
On  holidays  an  egg,  or  two  at  most; 
But  her  ambition  never  reached  to  roast. 

A  yard  she  had,  with  pales  enclosed  about. 
Some  high,  some  low,  and  a  dry  ditch  with- 
out. 
Within  this  homestead  liv'd,  without  a  peer 
For  crowing  loud,  the  noble  Chanticleer;  40 
So  'hight  her  cock,  whose  singing  did  sur- 
pass 
The  merry  notes  of  organs  at  the  mass. 
More  certain  was  the  crowing  of  the  cock 
To  number  hours,  than  is  an  abbey  clock; 
And  sooner  than  the  matin  bell  was  rung. 
He  clapp'd  his  wings  upon  his  roost,  and 

sung: 
For  when  degrees  fifteen  ascended  right. 
By  sure  instinct  he  knew 't  was  one  at  night. 
High  was  his  comb,  and  coral-red  withal. 
In  dents  embattled  like  a  castle  wall;       50 
His  bill  was  raven-black,  and  shone  like 

jet; 
Blue  were  his  legs,  and  orient  were  his  feet: 
White  were  his  nails,  like  silver  to  behold. 
His  body  glittering  like  the  bumish'd  gold. 

This  gentle  cock,  for  solace  of  his  life. 
Six  misses  had,  beside  his  lawful  wife; 
Scandal,  that  spares  no  king,  tho'  ne'er  so 

good. 
Says  they  were  all  of  his  own  flesh  and 

blood, 

His  sisters  bot'n  by  sire  and  mother's  side; 

And  sure  their  likeness  show'd  them  near 

allied.  .  60 

But  make  the  worst,  the  monarch  did  no 


Than  all  the  Ptolemies  had  done  before: 
When  incest  is  for  interest  of  a  nation, 
'T  is  made  no  sin  by  holy  dispensation. 
Some  lines  have  been  maintained  by  this 

alone. 
Which  by  their  common  ugliness  are  known. 

But  passing  this  as  from  our  tale  apart, 
Dame  Partlet  was  the  sovereign  of  his 

heart; 
Ardent  in  love,  outrageous  in  his  play. 
He  feather'd  her  a  -hundred  times  a  day:  70 
And  she,  that  was  not  only  passing  fair, 
But  was  ¥rithal  discreet  ana  debonair, 
Resolv'd  the  passive  doctrine  to  fulfil, 
Tho'  loth;  and  let  him  work  his  wicked  will: 
At  board  and  bed  was  affable  and  kind,    1 
According  as  their  marriage  vow  did  bind,  V 
And  as  the  Church's  precept  had  enjoin'd;  J 
EVn  since  she  was  a  sennight  old,  they  "j 

Was  chaste  and  humble  to  her  dying  day,  [ 
Nor  chick  nor  hen  was  known  to  disobey.  J 
By  this  her  husband's  heart  she  did  ob- 
tain—  81 
What  cannot  beauty,  join'd  with   virtue^ 

gain! 
She  was  his  only  ioy,  and  he  her  pride; 
She,  when  he  walk'd,  went  pecking  by  his 

side: 
H,  spuming  up  the  ground,  he  sprung  a 

com. 
The  tribute  in  his  bill4o  her  was  borne. 
But  O  !  what  joy  it  was  to  hear  him  sing 
In  summer,  when  the  day  began  to  spring. 
Stretching   his  neck,  and  warbling   in  his 

throat; 
Soliu  cum  sola  then  was  all  his  note.  90 

For  in  the  days  of  yore,  the  birds  of  parts 
Were  bred  to  speak,  and  sing,  and  learn 

the  lib'ral  arts. 
It  happ'd  that  perching  on  the  parlor 

beam. 
Amidst  his  wives,  he  had  a  deadly  dream, 
Just  at  the  dawn;  and  sigh'd,  and  groan'd 

so  fast. 
As  ev'ry  breath  he  drew  would  be  his  last. 
Dame  rartlet,  ever  nearest  to  his  side. 
Heard  all  his  piteous  moan,  and  how  he 

cried 
For  help  from  gods  and  men;  and,  sore 

aghast. 
She  peck'd  and  pull'd,  and  waken'd  him  at 

last.  100 

"  Dear  heart,"  said  she,  **  for  love  of  heav'n 

declare 
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Your  pain,  and  make  me  partner  of  your 

care. 
You  groan,  sir,  ever  since  the  morning  light. 
As  something    had    disturb'd  your  noble 

sprite. 
**  And,  madam,  well  I  might,"  said  Chan- 
ticleer, 
**  Never  was  Shrovetide  cook  in  such  a  fear. 
£v'n  still  I  run  all  over  in  a  sweat. 
My  princely  senses  not  recovered  yet. 
For  such  a  dream  I  had  of  dire  portent. 
That  much  I  fear  my  body  will  be  shent:  no 
It  bodes  I  shall  have  wars  and  wof ul  strife. 
Or  in  a  loathsome  dungeon  end  my  life. 
Enow,  dame,  I  dreamt  within  my  troubled  ^ 

breast,  i 

That  in  our  yard  I  saw  a  murderous  beast,  | 
That  on  my  body  would  have  made  arrest.  J 
With  waking  eyes  I  ne'er  beheld  his  fellow; 
His  color  was  betwixt  a  red  and  yellow: 
Tipp'd  was  his  tail,  and  both  his  pricking 

ears, 
With  black;  and  much  unlike  his  other 

hairs; 
The  rest,  in  shape,  a  beagle's  whelp  through- 
out, I30 
With  broader  forehead,  and  a  sharper  snout. 
Deep  in  his  front  were  sunk  his  glowing 

eyes, 
That  yet  methinks  I  see  him  with  surprise. 
Reach  out  your  hand,  I  drop  with  clammy 

sweat, 
And  lay  it  to  my  heart,  and  feel  it  beat." 
"Now  fie  for  shame,"  quoth  she,  "by 

heav'n  above. 
Thou  hast  for  ever  lost  thy  lady's  love; 
No  woman  can  endure  a  recreant  knight^ 
He  must  be  bold  by  day,  and  free  by  night. 
Our  sex  desires  a  husband  or  a  friend,     130 
Who  can  our  honor  and  his  own  defend; 
Wise,  hardy,  secret,  lib'ral  of  his  purse; 
A  fool  b  nauseous,  but  a  coward  worse: 
No  brtkgging  coxcomb,  yet  no  baffled  knight. 
How  dar'st  thou  talk  of  love,  and  dar'st  not 

fight? 
How  dar'st  thou  tell  thy  dame  thou  art 

afeard? 
Hast  thou  no  manly  heart,  and  hast  a  beard  ? 
"  If  aught  from  fearful  dreams  may  be 

divin'd. 
They  signify  a  cock  of  dunghill  kind. 
All  dreuns,  as  in  old  Galen  I  have  read,    140 
Are  from  repletion  and  complexion  bred; 
From  rising  fumes  of  indigested  food, 
And  noxious  humors  that  mfect  the  blood: 


And  sure,  my  lord,  if  I  can  read  aright. 
These  foolish  fancies  you  have  had  to-nigfat 
Are  certain  symptoms  (in  the  cantins  strle) 
Of  boiling  choler,  and  abounding  hue; 
This  yellow  eall  that  in  your  stomach  flosti 
Ineenders  aU  these  visionary  thoughts. 
When  choler  overflows,  then  dreams  sre 

bred  i^ 

Of  flames,  and  all  the  family  of  red; 
Red  dragons  and  red  beasts  in  sleep  we 

view. 
For  humors  are  distinguish'd  by  their  hue. 
From  hence  we  dream  of  wars  and  warlike 

things, 
And  wasps  and  hornets  with  their  doable 

wmgs. 
"  Choler  adust  congeals  onr  blood  witit 

fear; 
Then  black  bulls  toss  us,  and  black  derils 

tear. 
In  sanguine  airy  dreams  aloft  we  boond, 
With  rheums  oppress'd  we  sink  in  rifen 

drown'd. 
"  More  I  could  say,  but  thus  conclude  mj 

theme,  xte 

The  dominating  humor  makes  the  dream. 
Gate  was  in  his  time  accounted  wise. 
And  he  condemns  them  all  for  empty  lies. 
Take  my  advice,  and  when  we  fly  to' 

ground, 
With  laxatives  preserve  your  body  sound, 
And    purge    the  peccant    humors    that 

abound. 
I  should  be  loth  to  lay  you  on  a  bier; 
And  tho'  there  lives  no  'pothecary  near, 
I  dare  for  once  prescribe  for  your  diseaae, 
And  save  long  bills,  and  a  damn'd  doctor's 

fees.  170 

"  Two  sovereign  herbs,  which  I  by  prac- 
tice know, 
And  both  at  hand,  (for  in  our  yard  the/ 

grow,) 
On  peril  of  my  soul  shall  rid  yon  wholly 
Of  yellow  choler,  and  of  melancholy: 
You  must  both  purge  and  vomit;  but  obey, 
And  for  the  love  of  heav'n  make  no  delay. 
Since  hot  and  dry  in  your  complexion  join, 
Beware  the  sun  when  in  a  venud  si^; 
For  when  he  mounts  exalted  in  the  nam, 
If  then  he  finds  your  body  ia  a  flame,     iSo 
Replete  with  choler,  I  dare  lay  a  groat, 
A  tertian  ague  is  at  least  yoar  lot. 
Perhaps  a  fever  (which  the  gods  forefend !) 
May  bring  your  youth  to  somit  untimely  end. 
And  therefore,  sir,  as  you  deiire  to  live, 
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A  day  or  two  before  your  laxative, 
Take  just  three  worms,  nor  under  nor  above, 
because  the  gods  unequal  numbers  love. 
These  digestives  prepare  you  for  your  purge. 
Of  fumetery,  centaury,  and  spurge;         190 
And  of  ground-ivy  add  a  leai  or  two: 
All  which  within  our  yard  or  garden  grow. 
Eat  these,  and  be,  my  lord,  of  better  cheer: 
Tour  father's  son  was  never  bom  to  fear." 
**  Madam,"   quoth    he,    ^'gramercy  for 

your  care, 
But  Cato,  whom  you  quoted,  you  may  spare: 
T  is  true,  a  wise  and  worthy  man  he  seems. 
And  (as  you  say)  gave  no  belief  to  dreams; 
But  other  men  of  more  authority, 
And,  by  th'  immortal  pow'rs,  as  wise  as  he. 
Maintain,  with  sounder  sense,  that  dreams 

forebode;  mi 

For  Homer  plainly  says  they  come  from 

God. 
Nor  Cato  said  it;  but  some  modem  fool, 
Impos'd  in  Gate's  name  on  boys  at  school. 
'*  Believe  me,  madam,  morning  dreams 

foreshow 
Th*  events  of  things,  and  future  weal  or 

woe: 
Some  truths  are  not  by  reason  to  be  tried. 
But  we  have  sure  experience  for  our  guide. 
An  ancient  author,  equal  with  the  best. 
Relates  this  tale  of  dreams  among  the  rest. 
"  Two  friends,  or  brothers,  with  devout 

intent,  an 

On  some  far  pilgrimage  together  went. 
It  happen'd  so,  that,  when  the  sun  was 

down. 
They  just  arriv'd  by  twilight  at  a  town. 
That  day  had  been  the  baiting  of  a  bull; 
'T  was  at  a  feast,  and  ev'ry  inn  so  full. 
That    no  void  room   in  chamber,  or  on 

ground, 
And  but  one  sorry  bed  was  to  be  found; 
And  that  so  little  it  would  hold  but  one, 
Tho'  till  this  hour  thev  never  lay  alone.  320 
"  So  were  they  forc'd  to  part;  one  stay'd 

behind. 
His  fellow  sought  what  lodging  he  could 

find: 
At  last  he  found  a  stall  where  oxen  stood, 
And  that  he  rather  chose  than  lie  abroad. 
*T  was  in  a  farther  yard  without  a  door; 
But,  for  his  ease,  well  litter'd  was  the 

floor. 
^'His  fellow,  who  the  narrow  bed  had 

kept. 
Was  weary,  and  without  a  rocker  slept: 


Supine  he  snor'd;  but  in  the  dead  of  night 
He  dreamt  his  friend  appeared  before  his 

sight,  230 

Who,  with  a  ghastly  look  and  doleful  cry. 
Said:  *Help  me,  brother,  or  this  night  I 

die: 
Arise,  and  help,  before  all  help  be  vain, 
Or  in  an  ox's  stoll  I  shall  be  slain.' 

**  Rous'd  from  his  rest,  he  waken'd  in  a 

start, 
Shiv'ring  with   horror,  and  with   aching 

heart; 
At  length  to  cure  himself  by  reason  tries; 
'T  is  but  a  dream,  and  what  are  dreams 

but  lies  ? 
So  thinking  chang'd  his  side,  and  dos'd 

his  eyes. 
His  dream  returns;    his  friend  appears 

again:  240 

<  The  miud'rers  come;  now  help,  or  I  am 

slain:' 
'T  was  but  a  vision  still,  and  visions  are 

but  vain. 
**  He  dreamt  the  third;  but  now  his  friend 

appear'd 
Pale,  naked,  pierc'd   with  wounds,   with 

blood  b^mear'd:  • 
*  Thrice  warn'd,  awake,'  said  he;  'relief  is 

late. 
The  deed  is  done;    but  thou  revenge  my 

fate: 
Tardy  of  aid,  unseal  thy  heavy  eyes, 
Awake,  and  with  the  dawning  day  arise; 
Take  to  the  western  gate  thy  ready  way, 
For  by  that  passage  they  my  corpse  con- 
vey. 250 
My  corpse  is  in  a  tumbril  laid,  amone 
The  filth  and  ordure,  and  enclos'd  with 

dung. 
That  cart  arrest,  and  raise  a  common  cry; 
For  sacred  hunger  of  my  gold  I  die: ' 
Then  shew'd  his  grisly  wounds;  and  last  he 

drew 
A  piteous  sigh,  and  took  a  long  adieu. 
**  The  frighted  friend  arose  by  break  of 

day. 
And  found  the  stall  where  late  his  fellow 

Then  of  his  impious  host  enquiring  more, 

Was  answer'd  that  his  guest  was  gone  be- 
fore: 260 

'  Mutt'ring  he  went,'  said  he,  <  by  morning 
light. 

And  much  complain'd  of  his  ill  rest  by 
night' 
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This  rak'd    suspicion  in  the  pilgrim's 

mind; 
Because  all  hosts  are  of  an  evil  kind, 
And  oft  to  share  the  spoil  with  robbers 

join'd. 
*'  His  dream  confirm'd  his  thought;  with 

troubled  look 
Straight  to  the  western  gate  his  way  he 

took; 
There,  as  his  dream  foretold,  a  cart  he 

found, 
That  carried  oomposs  forth  to  dung  the 

ground. 
This  when  the  pilgrim  saw,  he  stretch'd  his 

throat,  270 

And  cried  out  murther,  with  a  yelling  note: 
*  My  murther*d  fellow  in  this  cart  lies  dead ; 
Vengeance  and  justice  on  the  yillain's  head! 
You,  magistrates,  who  sacred  laws  dis- 
pense, 
On  you  I  call  to  punish  this  offense.' 
*'The  word  thus  giv'n,  within  a  little 

space, 
The  mob  came  roaring  out,  and  throng'd 

the  place. 
All  in  a  trice  they  cast  the  cart  to  nound. 
And  in  the  dung  the  murther'd  body 

found; 
Tho*  breathless,  warm,  and  reeking  from 

the  wound.  280^ 

Good  Heav'n,  whose  darling  attribute  we 

find 
Is  boundless  grace,  and  mercy  to  mankind, 
Abhors  the  cruel,  and  the  deeds  of  night 
By  wondrous  ways  reveals  in  open  light; 
Murther  may  pass  unpunish'd  for  a  time. 
But  tardy  justice  will  o'ertake  the  crime. 
And  oft  a  speedier  pain  the  guilty  feels; 
The  hue  and  cry  of  Heav'n  pursues  him  at 

the  heels. 
Fresh  from  the  fact;  as,  in  the  presents 

case,  289  I 

The  criminals  are  seiz'd  upon  the  place ;  | 
Carter  and  host  confronted  face  to  face.  J 
Stiff  in  denial,  as  the  law  appoints. 
On  en^es    they  distend    their    tortur'd 

joints: 
So  was  confession  forc'd,  th'  offense  was 

known, 
And  public  justice  on  th'  offenders  done. 
**  Here  may  you  see  that  visions  are  to 

dread; 
And,  in  the  page  that  follows  this,  I  read 
Of  two  young  merchants,  whom  the  hope 

of  gain 


Induc'd  inpartnershij)  to  cross  the  main: 

Waiting  till  willing  winds  their  sails  sup-l 
plied,  jool 

Within  a  trading  town  they  long  abide,   | 

FuU  faaly  situate  on  a  haven's  side.       J 
**  One  evening  it  befell,  that,  looking  ont^ 

The  wind  they  long  had  wish'd  was  coma 
about: 

Well  pleas'd  they  went  to  rest;  and  if  die 
gale 

Till  mom  continued,  both  resolv'd  to  aul 

But  as  together  in  a  bed  they  lay. 

The  younger  had  a  dream  at  break  of  dsy. 

A  man,  he  thought,  stood  frowning  st 
his  side, 

Who  wam'd  him  for  his  safety  to  pro- 
vide, 310 

Nor  put  to  sea,  but  safe  on  shore  abide: 

*I  come,  thy  genius,  to  command  thj 
stay; 

Trust  not  the  winds,  for  fatal  is  the  dsj, 

And  death  unhop'd  attends  the  wat'17 
way.' 
«  The  vision  said;  and  vanish'd  from  bit 
sight: 

The  dreamer  waken'd  in  a  mortal  fright; 

Then  pulPd  his  drowsy  neighbor,  and  de- 
clar'd 

What  in  his  slumber  he  had  seen  and  beaid. 

His  friend  smil'd  scornful,  and  with  proud 
contempt 

Rejects  as  idle  what  his  fellow  dreamt:  i» 

*  Stay,  who  will  stay;  for  me  no  fears  re- 
strain, 

Who  follow  Mercury  the  god  of  gain. 

Let  each  man  do  as  to  his  fancy  seenu; 

I  wait  not,  I,  till  you  have  better  dreami. 

Dreams  are  but  interludes  which  fiuicy 
makes; 

When  monarch  Reason  sleeps,  tins  mimic 
wakes; 

Compounds  a  medley  of  disjointed  things, 

A  mob  of  cobblers,  and  a  court  of  kings. 

Light  fumes  are  merry,  grosser  fumes  ire 
sad; 

Both  are  the  reasonable  soul  run  mad:  330 

And  many  monstrous  forms  in  sleep  we  see, 

That  neither  were,  nor  are,  nor  e'er  can  be. 

Sometimes  forgotten  things  long  cast  be- 
hind 

Rush  forward  in  the  brain,  and  come  to 
mind. 

The  nurse's  legends  are  for  truths  reoeiT'd, 

And  the  man  dreams  but  what  the  boy  be- 
liev'd. 
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Sometimes  we  but  rehearse  a  former 

play; 
The  night  restores  oar  actions  done  by 

dav. 
As  hounds  in  sleep  will  open  for  their 

prey. 
In  short  the  farce  of  dreams  is  of  a  piece. 
Chimeras  all;  and  more  absurd,  or  less:  341 
Tou,  who  believe  in  tales,  abide  alone; 
Whate'er  I  get  this  voyage  is  my  own.' 
<*Thus  while  he  spoke,  he  heard  the 

shouting  crew 
That  call'd  aboard,  and  took  his  last  adieu. 
The  vessel  went  before  a  merry  gale, 
And  for  quick  passage  put  on  evTy  sail; 
But  when  least  f ear'd,  and  ev'n  in  open  day, 
The  mischief  overtook  her  in  the  way. 
Whether  she  sprung  a  leak,  I  cannot  find, 
Or  whether  she  was  overset  with  wind,  351 
Or  that  some  rock  below  her  bottom  rent; 
But  down  at  once  with  all  her  crew  she 

went: 
Her  fellow  ships  from  far  her  loss  descried; 
But  only  she  was  sunk,  and  all  were  safe 

beside. 
"  By  this  example  you  are  taught  again. 
That  dreams  and  visions  are  not  always 

vain; 
But  if,  dear  Partlet,  you  are  yet  in  doubt, 
Another  tale  shall  make  the  former  out. 
**  Kenelm,  the  son  of  Kenulph,  Mercia's 

king,  360 

Whose  hofy  life  the  legends  loudly  sing, 
Wam'd  in  a  dream,  his  murther  did  fore- 
tell 
From  point  to  point  as  after  it  befell: 
All  circumstances  to  his  nurse  he  told, 
(A  wonder  from  a  child  of  sev'n  years  old.) 
The  dream  with  horror  heard,  the  good  old 

wife 
From  treason  counseled  him  to  guard  his 

life, 
But  close  to  keep  the  secret  in  his  mind, 
For  a  boy's  vision  small  belief  would  find. 
The  pious  child,  by  promise  bound,  obey'd. 
Nor  was  the  fatal  murther  long  delay 'd:  371 
By  Quenda  slain,  he  fell  before  his  time. 
Made  a  youne  mar^  by  his  sister's  crime. 
The  tale  is  told  by  Venerable  Bede, 
Which,  at  your   better  leisure,  you  may 

read. 

"  Macrobius  too  relates  the  vision  sent 

To  the  great  Scipio,  with  the  fam'd  event; 

Objections  makes,  but  after  makes  replies. 

And  adds  that  dreams  are  often  prophecies. 


''Of  Daniel  you  may  read  in  holy 

writ,  380 

Who,  when  the  king  his  vision  did  forget, 
Could  word  for  word  the  wondrous  dr^m 

repeat. 
Nor  less  of  patriarch  Joseph  understand. 
Who  by  a  dieam  inslav'd  th'  Egyptian  land ; 
The  years  of  plenty  and  of  dearth  foretold. 
When,  for  their  bread,  their  liberty  they 

sold. 
Nor  must  th*  exalted  butler  be  forgot. 
Nor  he  whose  dream  presag'd  his  hanging 

lot. 
''And  did  not  CrcBsus  the  same  death 

foresee, 
Rais'd  in  his  vision  on  a  lofty  tree  ?        390 
The  wife  of  Hector,  in  his  utmost  pride, 
Dreamt  of  his  death  the  night  before  he 

died; 
Well  was  he  wam'd  from  battle  to  re- ' 

frain. 
But  men  to  death  decreed  are  wam'd  in 

vain: 
He  dar'd  the  dream,  and  by  his  fatal  foe 

was  slain. 
"  Much  more  I  know,  which  I  forbear  to 

speak; 
For,  see,  the  ruddy  dav  begins  to  break: 
Let  this  suffice,  that  plainly  I  foresee 
My  dream  was  bad,  and  bodes  adversity. 
But  neither  pills  nor  laxatives  I  like;      400 
They  only  serve  to  make  a  well  man  sick. 
Of    these   his    gain    the   sharp   physician 

makes. 
And  often  g^ves  a  purge,  but  seldom  takes: 
They  not  correct,  but  poison  all  the  blood. 
And  ne'er  did  any  but  the  doctors  good. 
Their  tribe,  trade,  trinkets,  I  defy  them 

aU; 
With  ev'ry  work  of  'Pothecaries'  Hall. 

"These  melancholy  matters  I  forbear; 
But  let  me  tell  thee,  Fartlet  mine,  and 

swear,  409 

That  when  I  view  the  beauties  of  thy  face, 
I  fear  not  death,  nor  dangers,  nor  disgrace: 
So  may  my  soul  have  bliss,  as  when  I  spy 
The  scarlet  red  about  thy  partridge  eye. 
While  thou  art  constant  to  thy  own  true ' 

knight, 
While  thou  sirt  mine,  and  I  am  thy  de- 
light, 
All  sorrows  at  thy  presence  take  their 

flight. 
For  true  it  is,  as  tn  principiOf 
MuLxer  est  hominis  conftuio. 
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Madam,  the  meaning  of  this  Latin  is,      4x9 
That  woman  is  to  man  his  sovereign  bliss. 
For  when  by  night  I  feel  jonr  te^er  side, 
Tho'  for  the  narrow  perch  I  cannot  ride, 
Yet  I  have  snch  a  solace  in  my  mind, 
That  all  my  bodine  cares  are  cast  behind; 
And  ev'n  already  I  forget  my  dream." 
He  said,  and  downwfurd  flew  from  off  the 

beam, 
For  daylight  now  began  apace  to  spring. 
The  thrush  to  whistle,  and  the  lark  to  sing; 
Then  crowing  clapp*d  his  wings,  th'  ap* 

pointed  call. 
To  chuck  his  wives  together  in  the  hall.  430 
By  this  the  widow  had  unbarr*d  the  door, 
And  Chanticleer  went  strutting  out  before, 
With  royal  courage,  and  with  heart  so  light, 
As  shew'd  he  scom'd  the  visions  of  the  night. 
Now,  roaming  in  the  yard,  he  spum'd  the 

ground. 
And  gave  to  Partlet  the  first  grain  he  found ; 
Then  often  feather'd  her  wiUi  wanton  play. 
And  trod  her  twenty  times  ere  prime  of 

day; 
And  took  by  turns  and  gave  so  much  de- 
light, 
Her  sisters  pin'd  with  envy  at  the  sight.  440 
He  chnck'd  again,  when  other  corns  be 

found. 
And  scarcely  deien'd  to  set  a  foot  to  ground, 
But  swagger'd  lue  a  lord  about  his  hall, 
And  his  sev'n  wives  came  running  at  his 

call. 
s,^  T  was  now  the  month  in  which  the  world 

^  besan, 

^If  March  beheld  the  first  created  man;) 
And  since  the  vernal  equinox,  the  sun 
In  Aries  twelve  decrees,  or  more,  had  run; 
When,  casting  up  his  eyes  against  the  light. 
Both  month,  and  day,  and  hour  he  measured 

right,  450 

And  told  more  truly  than  th'  Ephemeris; 
For  art  may  err,  but  nature  cannot  miss. 
Thus  numbering  times  and  seasons  in  his 

breast, 
His  second  crcwine  the  third  hour  confessed. 
Then  turning,  said  to  Partlet:  **See,   my 

dear. 
How  lavish  nature  has  adom'd  the  year; 
How  the   pale   primrose   and  blue  violet 

soring, 
And  biros  essay  their  throats  disus'd  to  sing: 
All  these  are  ours;  and  I  with  pleasure 

see  459 

Man  strutting  on  two  legs,  and  aping  me: 


An  nnfledg'd  creature,  of  a  lumpish  frame, 

Lidued  with  fewer  particles  of  flame. 

Our  dame  sits  cow'ring  o'er  a  kitchen  fin; 

I  draw  fresh  air,  and  nature's  works  admire; 

And  ev'n  this  day  in  more  delight  abound. 

Than,  since  I  was  an  egg,  I  ever  found/' 
The  time  shall  come  when  Chantideei 
shall  wish 

His  words  unsaid,  and  hate  his  boasted 
bliss. 

The   orested  bird   shall  by  experience 
know,  469 

Jove  made  not  him  his  maaterpieoe  below; 

And  learn  the  latter  end  of  joy  is  woe. 

The  vessel  of  his  bliss  to  dregs  is  run, 

And  Heav'n  will  have  him  taste  his  otiief 
tun. 
Te  wise,  draw  near,  and  hearken  to  mj 
tale. 

Which  proves  that  oft  the  proud  by  flatt'ry 
fall: 

The  legend  is  as  true,  I  undertake, 

As  Tristram  is,  and  Launeelot  of  the  Lake^ 

Which  all  our  ladies  in  such  rev'rence  hold, 

As  if  in  Booh  of  Martyrs  it  were  told.     479 
A  fox  fuU-fiuught  with  seeming  aancti^, 

That  f  ear'd  an  oath,  but,  like   the  devil, 
would  lie; 

Who  look'd  like  Lent,  and  had  the  holy  leer, 

And    durst    not    sin    before   he    said  his 
pray'r  — 

This  pious  cheat,  that  never  suok'd  the' 
blood. 

Nor  chaw'd  the  flesh  of  lambs,  but  when 
he  could. 

Had  pass'd  three  summers  in  the  neigh- 
boring wood; 

And  musing  long,  whom  next  to  circum- 
vent. 

On  Chanticleer  his  wicked  fancy  bent; 

And  in  his  high  imagination  cast. 

By  stratagem  to  gratify  his  taste.  49° 

The  plot  contnv'd,  before  the  break  of 

Saint  Reynard  thro'  the  hedge  had  made 

his  way; 
The  pale  was  next,  but  proudly,  with  s 

bound 
He  leapt  the  fence  of  the  forbidden  eroimd: 
Yet  fearing  to  be  seen,  within  a  bed 
Of  cole  worts  he  oonceal'd  his  wily  head; 
Then  skulk'd  till  afternoon,  and  wateh'd 

his  time, 
(As  murd'rers  use,)  to  perpetrate  his  crime. 
0  hypocrite,  ingenious  to  destroy  1 
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O  taraitor,  worae  than  Sinon  was  to  Troy  1  500 
O  Tile  subverter  of  the  Grallio  reign, 
Idore  false  than  Gano  was  to  Charlemagne  I 
O  Chanticleer,  in  an  unhappy  hour 
X>id8t  thou  forsake  the  safety  of  thy  bow'r: 
Setter  for  thee  thou  hadst  beliey'd  thy 

dream, 
And  not  that  day  descended  from  the  beam  1 

But  here  the  doctors  eagerly  dispute: 
Some  hold  predestination  absolute; 
Some  clerks  maintain,  that  Heav'n  at  first 

foresees. 
And  in  the  virtue  of  foresight  decrees.     510 
If   this  be  so,  then  prescience  binds  tiie 

will, 
And  mortals  are  not  free  to  good  or  ill; 
For  what  he  first  foresaw,  he  must  ordain, 
Or  its  eternal  prescience  may  be  Tain: 
As  bad  for  us  as  prescience  had  not  bin; 
For  first,  or  last,  he  's  author  of  the  sin. 
And  who  says  that,  let  the  blaspheming 


Say  worse  ev'n  of  the  devil,  if  he  can. 
For  how  can  that  eternal  pow'r  be  just,  519 
To  punish  man,  who  sins  because  he  must  ? 
Or  how  can  he  reward  a  virtuous  deed. 
Which  is  not  done  by  us,  but  first  decreed  ? 

I  cannot  bolt  this  matter  to  the  bran. 
As  Bradwardin  and  holy  Austin  can; 
If  prescience  can  determine  actions  so 
That  we  must  do,  because  he  did  foreknow. 
Or  that  foreknowing,  yet  our  choice  is  free, 
Not  forc'd  to  sin  by  strict  necessity. 
This  strict  necessity  they  simple  call; 
Another  sort  there  is,  conditional.  530 

The  first  so  binds  the  will,  that  things  fore- 
known 
By  spontaneity,  not  choice,  are  done. 
Thus  galley  slaves  tug  willing  at  their 

oar. 
Content  to  work,  in  prospect  of  the  shore. 
Bat  would  not  work  at  all  if  not  con- 
strained before. 
That  other  does  not  liberty  constrain. 
But  man  may  either  act  or  may  refrain. 
Heav'n  made  us  agents  free  to  good  or  ill, 
And  forc'd  it  not,  tho'  he  foresaw  the  will, 
Freedom   was    first   bestow'd    on  h) 


race,  540 

And  prescience  only  held  the  second  place. 

If  he  could  make  such  agents  wholly  free, 

I  not  dispute,  the  point 's  too  high  for  me; 

For  Heav Vs  unfathom'd  pow'r  what  man 

can  sound. 
Or  put  to  his  omnipotenoe  a  bound  ? 


aU  agree;  "j 

d  that  must  be,  > 
e,  or  be  free.      J 


He  made  us  to  his  image  aU  agree; 
That  image  is  the  soul,  and  r 
Or  not  the  Maker's  image. 

But  whether  it  were  better  man  had  been 
By  nature  bound  to  good,  not  free  to  sin,  550 
I  waive,  for  fear  of  splitting  on  a  rock. 
The  tale  I  tell  is  only  of  a  cock, 
Who  had  not  run  the  hazard  of  his  life. 
Had  he  believ'd  his  dream,  and  not  his  wife: 
For  women,  with  a  mischief  to  their  kind^ 
Pervert  with  bad  advice  our  better  mind. 
A  woman's  counsel  brought  us  first  to  woe. 
And  made  her  man  his  Paradise  forego, 
Where  at  heart's  ease  he  liv'd,  and  might 

have  bin 
As  free  from  sorrow  as  he  was  from  sin.  560 
For  what  the  devil  had  their  sex  to  do. 
That,  bom  to  folly,  they  presum'd  to  Imow, 
And  could  not  see  the  serpent  in  the  grass  ? 
But  I  myself  presume,  and  let  it  pass. 

Silence  in  tmies  of  sufE' ring  is  the  best; 
'T  is  dang'rous  to  disturb  a  hornet's  nest. 
In  other  authors  you  may  find  enough. 
But  all  they  say  of  dames  is  idle  stuff, 
Legends  of  lying  wits  to&rether  bound  — 
The  Wife  of  Bath  would  throw  'em  to  the 

ground.  570 

These  are  the  words  of  Chanticleer,  not 

mine; 
I  honor  dames,  and  think  their  sex  divine. 

Now  to  continue  what  my  tale  begun. 
Lay  Madam  Partlet  basking  in  the  sun. 
Breast-high  in  sand;  her  sisters,  in  a  row, 
Enjoy'd    the    beams   above,   the    warmth 

below. 
The  cock,  that  of  his  flesh  was  ever  free. 
Sung  merrier  than  the  mermaid  in  the  sea. 
And  so  befell,  that  as  he  cast  his  eye 
Among  the  coleworts  on  a  butterfly,        580 
He  saw  false  Reynard  where  he  lay  full  low. 
I  need  not  swear  he  had  no  list  to  crow. 
But  cried:  **  Cock,  cock,"  and  gave  a  sud- 
den start. 
As  sore  dismay'd  and  friehted  at  his  heart. 
For  birds  and  beasts,  inform'd  by  nature, 

know 
Kinds  opposite  to  theirs,  and  fly  their  foe. 
So  Chanticleer,  who  never  saw  a  fox. 
Yet  shunn'd  him  as  a  sailor  shuns  the  rocks. 
But  the  false  loon,  who  could  not  work 

his  will  589 

By  open  force,  emplo}r'd  his  flatt'ring  skill. 
"  I  hope,  my  lord,'^  said  he,  "  I  not  offend; 
Are  you  afraid  of  me,  that  am  your  friend  ? 
I  were  a  beast  indeed  to  do  you  wrong, 
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If  who  have  loy'd  and  honor'd  you  so  long: 
Stay,  gentle  sir,  nor  take  a  false  alarm, 
For  on  my  soul  I  never  meant  you  harm. 
I  come  no  spy,  nor  as  a  traitor  press. 
To  leam  the  secrets  of  your  soft  recess  — 
Far  be  from  Reynard  so  profane  a  thought  — 
But  by  the  sweetness  of  your  voice  was 

brought:  600 

For,  as  I  bid  my  beads,  by  chance  I  heard 
The  song  as  of  an  angel  in  the  yard; 
A  song  that  would  have  charm'd  th'  infernal 

gods, 
And  banish'd  horror  from  the  dark  abodes: 
Had  Orpheus  sung  it  in  the  nether  sphere, ' 
So  much   the    hymn    had   pleas'd   the 

tyrant's  ear. 
The  wife  had  been  detain'd,  to  keep  the 

husband  there. 
<*  My  lord,  your  sire  familiarly  I  knew, 
A  peer  deserving  such  a  son  as  you: 
He,  with  your  lady  mother,  (whom  Heav'n 

rest,)  610 

Has  often  grac'd  my  house  and  been  my 

guest. 
To  view  his  living  features  does  me  good» 
For  I  am  your  poor  neighbor  in  the  wood; 
And  in  my  cottage  should  be  proud  to  see 
The  worthy  heir  of  my  friend  s  family. 

"  But  since  I  speak  of  singing,  let  me  say, 
As  with  an  upright  heart  I  safely  may, 
That,  save  yourself,  there  breathes  not  on 

the  ground 
One  like  your  father  for  a  silver  soimd. 
So  sweetly  would  he  wake  the  winter  day. 
That  matrons  to  the  church  mistook  their 

way,  621 

And  thought  they  heard  the  merry  organ 

play. 
And  he  to  raise  his  voice  with  artful  care, 
(What  will  not  beaux  attempt  to  please  the 

fair?) 
On  tiptoe  stood  to  sing  with  greater  strength, 
And  stretch'd  his  comely  neck  at  all  the 

length; 
And  while  he  pain'd  his  voice  to  pierce  the 

skies. 
As  saints  in  raptures  use,  would  shut  his 

eyes. 
That,  the  sound  striving  thro'  the  narrow 

throat, 
His  winking  might  avail  to  mend  the  note. 
By  this,  in  song,  he  never  had  his  peer,  631 
From  sweet  Cecilia  down  to  Chanticleer; 
Not  Maro's  Muse,  who  sung  the  mighty 


Nor  Pindar's  heav'nly  lyre,  nor  Hoiaee 

when  a  swan. 
Your  ancestors  proceed  from  race  divine: 
From  Brennus  and  Belinus  is  your  line; 
Who  gave  to  sov'reign  Rome  such  loud 

alarms, 
That  ev'n  the  priests  were  not  excns'd  from 

arms. 
**  Besides,  a  famous  monk  of  modem  times 
Has  left  of  cocks  recorded  in  his  rhymes,  6«o 
That  of  a  parish  priest  the  son  and  heir, 
(When  sons  of  priests  were  from  the  pror- 

erb  clear,) 
Affronted  once  a  cock  of  noble  kind,' 
And  either  huDOi'd  his  legs  or  struck  him 

blind; 
For  which  the  clerk  his  father  was  disgrac'd. 
And  in  his  benefice  another  plac'd. 
Now  sing,  my  lord,  if  not  for  love  of  me. 
Yet  for  the  sake  of  sweet  Saint  Chanty; 
Make  hills,  and  dales,  and  earth,  and  heaT*ii 

rejoice. 
And  emulate  your  father's  angel  voice."  658 
The  cock  was  pleas'd  to  hear  him  speak 

so  fair. 
And  proud  beside,  as  solar  people  are; 
Nor  could  the  treason  from  the  truth  deseir, 
So  was  he  ravish'd  with  this  flattery: 
So  much  the  more,  as,  from  a  little  elf. 
He  had  a  high  opinion  of  himself; 
Tho'  sickly,  slender,  and  not  large  of  limb, 
Concluding  all  the  world  was  made  for  him. 

Ye  princes,  rais'd  by  poets  to  the  gods, 
And  Alexander'd  up  in  lying  odes,  6i^ 

Believe  not  ev'ry  flSitt'ring  knave's  report. 
There's  many  a  Reynard  lurking  in  the 

court; 

And  he  shall  be  receiv'd  with  more  regard, 

And  listen'd  to,  than  modest  truth  is  heard. 

This  Chanticleer,  of  whom  the  story  sings. 

Stood  high  upon  his  toes,  and  clapp'd  his 

wings; 
Then  stretch'd  his  neck,  and  wink'd  with 

both  his  eyes. 
Ambitious  as  he  sought  th'  Olympic  prize. 
But  while  he  pain'd  himself  to  raise  his 

note. 
False  Reynard  rush'd,  and  caught  him  by 

the  throat.  670 

Then  on  his  back  he  laid  the  precious  load, 
And  sought  his  wonted  shelter  of  the  wood; 
Swiftly  be  made  his  way,  the  mischief  done. 
Of  all  unheeded,  and  pursued  by  none.  • 

Alas,  what  stay  is  there  in  human  state, 
Or  who  can  shun  inevitable  fate  ? 
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The  doom  was  written,  the  decree  was  past, 
£re  the  f  oundatioiis  of  the  world  were  oast  I 
In  Aries  tho'  the  son  exalted  stood, 
His  patron  planet  to  procure  his  good;    680 
Yet  Saturn  was  his  mortal  foe,  and  he. 
In  Libra  rais'd,  oppos'd  the  same  degree: 
The  rajs  both  good  and  bad,  of  equal  pow'r, 
£ach  thwarting  other,  made  a  mingled  hour. 
On  Friday  mom  he  dreamt  this  direful 

dream. 
Cross  to  the  worthy  native,  in  his  scheme  ! 
Ah  blissful  Venus,  goddess  of  delight, 
How    couldst    thou    suffer    thy   devoted 

knight 
On  th^r  own  dav  to  fall  by  foe  oppressed, 
The  wight  of  all  the  world  who  serv'd  thee 

best?  690 

Who,  true  to  love,  was  all  for  recreation. 
And  minded  not  the  work  of  propagation. 
Graufride,  who  couldst  so  well  in  rhyme 

complain 
The  death  of  Richard  with  an  arrow  slain. 
Why  had  not  I  thy  Muse,  or  thou  my  heart, 
To  sing  this  heavy  dirge  with  equal  art  t 
That  i  like  thee  on  Friday  might  complain; 
For  on  that  day  was  Cosur  de  Xion  slain. 
Not  louder  cries,  when  Ilium  was  in 

flames, 
Were    sent    to  heav'n  by  woful    Trojan 

dames,  700 

When  Pyrrhus  toss'd  on  high  his  bur- 
nished blade, 
And  offer'd  Priam  to  his  father's  shade. 
Than  for  the  cock  the  widow'd  poultiy 

made. 
Fair  Partlet  first,  when  he  was  borne  fnmi 

sight. 
With  sovereign  shrieks  bewail'd  her  captive 

knight; 
Far  louder  than  the  Carthaginian  wife, 
When  Asdrubal  her  husband  lost  his  life. 
When  she  beheld  the  smoldering  flames  as- 
cend. 
And  all  the  Punic  glories  at  an  end:        709 
Willing  into  the  fires  she  plung'd  her  head. 
With  greater  ease  than  others  seek  their 

lied. 
Not  more  aghast  the  matrons  of  renown. 
When  tyrant  Nero  bum'd  th'  imperial  town. 
Shrieked  for  the  downfall  in  a  doleful  cry. 
For  which  their  guiltless  lords  were  doom'd 

to  die. 
Now  to  my  story  I  return  again: 
The  trembling  widow,  and  her  daughters 

twain. 


This  woful  cackliiu^  cry  with  horror  heard, 
Of  those  distracted  damsels  in  the  jtad; 
And  starting  up,  beheld  the  heavy  sight,  710 
How  Reynard  to  the  forest  took  his  flight. 
And  cross  his  back,  as  in  triumphant  scorn. 
The  hope  and  pillar  of  the  house  was  borne. 
**  The  fox,  the  wicked  fox,'*  was  aU  the 

cry; 
Out  from  his  house  ran  eVr^  neighbor  nigh: 
The  vicar  first,  and  after  him  the  crew. 
With  forks  and  staves  the  felon  to  pursue. 
Ran  Coll  our  dog,  and  Talbot  with  the 

band. 
And  Malkin,  with  her  distaff  in  her  hand; 
Ran  cow  and  calf,  and  family  of  hogs,     730 
In  panic  horror  of  pursuing  dogs; 
With  many  a  deadly  grunt  and  doleful 

s^ueiok. 
Poor  swme,  as  if  their  pretty  hearts  would 

break. 
The  shouts  of  men,  the  women  in  dismi^. 
With  shrieks  augment  the  terror  of  the  <£iy. 
The  ducks,  that  heard  the  proclamation 

cried. 
And  fear'd  a  persecution  might  betide, 
Full  twenty  mile  from  town  their  voyage 

take. 
Obscure  in  rushes  of  the  liquid  lake. 
The  geese  fly  o'er  the  barn;  the  bees  in 

arms  740 

Drive  headlong  from  their  waxen  cells  in 

swarms. 
Jack  Straw  at  London  Stone,  with  all  his 

rout, 
Struck  not  the  city  with  so  loud  a  shout; 
Not  when  with  English  hate  they  did  pur* 

sue 
A  Frenchman  or  an  unbelieving  Jew; 
Not  when  the  welkin  rung  with  '<one  and 

all," 
And  echoes  bounded  back  from  Fox's  hall : 
Earth  seemed  to  sink  beneath,  and  heav'n 

above  to  falL 
With  might  and  main  they  chas'd  the  mur- 

d'rous  fox, 
With  brazen  trumpets,  and  inflated  box,  750 
To  kindle  Mars  with  military  sounds. 
Nor    wanted    horns  t'  inspire    si^cious 

hounds. 
But  see  how  Fortune  can  confound  the 


And,  when  they  least  expect  it,  turn  the  dice. 
The  captive  cock,  who  scarce  could  draw 

his  breath. 
And  lay  within  the  very  jaws  of  death  — 
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Tet  in  this  agony  his  fancy  wrought, 

And  fear  supplied  him  with  this  happy 

thought: 
**  Yours  is  the  prize,  yictorious  prince,"  said 

he, 
**  The  vicar  my  defeat,  and  all  the  Tillage 

see.  760 

Enjoy  your  friendly  fortune  while  you  may, 
And  bia  the  churls  that  envy  you  the  prey 
Call  back  their  mungril  curs,  and  cease  ^ 

their  cry:  I 

'  See,  fools,  the  shelter  of  the  wood  is  nigh,  | 
And  Chanticleer  in  your  despite  shall  me ;  j 
He  shall  be  pluck'd  and  eaten  to  the  bone.' " 
<<Tis  well  adyis'd,  in  faith  it  shall  be 

done;" 
This  Reynard  said;  but,  as  the  word   he 

spoke. 
The  prisoner  with  a  spring  from  prison 

broke; 
Then  stretch'd  his  feather'd  fans  with  all 

his  might,  770 

And  to  the  neighboring  maple  wing'd  his 

flight. 
Whom  when  the  traitor  safe  on  tree  be- 
held, 
He  curs'd  the  gods,  with  shame  and  sorrow 

fiird; 
Shame  for  his  folly,  sorrow  out  of  time. 
For  plotting  an  unprofitable  crime: 
Yet  mastering  both,  th'  artificer  of  lies 
Renews  th'  assault,  and  bis  last  batt'ry  tries. 
"  Tho'  I,"  said  he,  «  did  ne'er  in  thought 

offend. 
How  justly  may  my  lord  suspect  his  friend  ? 
Th'  appearance  is  against  me,  I  confess,  780 
Who  seemingly  have  put  you  in  distress: 
Youy  if  your  goodness  does  not  plead  my 

cause. 
May  think  I  broke  all  hospitable  laws. 
To  bear  you  from  your  palace  yard  by 

might. 
And  put  your  noble  person  in  a  fright. 
This,  since  you  take  it  ill,  I  must  repent, 
Tho',  Heav'n  can  witness,  with  no  baa  intent 
Ipractic'd  it,  to  make  you  taste  your  cheer 
With  double   pleasure,  first  prepar'd  by 

fear.  789 

So  loyal  subjects  often  seize  their  prince,  1 
Forc'd  (for  his  good)  to  seeming  violence,  I 
Yet  mean  his  sacrea  person  not  the  least  | 

offense.  J 

Descend;  so  help  me  Jove,  as  you  shall  find 
That  Reynard  comes  of  no  dissembling 

kind." 


"Nay,"  quoth  the  cock,  "but  I  beshiew 
us  both. 

If  I  believe  a  saint  upon  his  oath: 

An  honest  man  may  take  a  knave's  advice. 

But  idiots  only  will  be  cozen'd  twice. 

Once  wam'd  is  well  bewarOd;  no  flatt'ring ' 
lies 

Shall  soothe  me  more  to  sing  with  wink- 
ing eyes,  800 

And  open  mouth,  for  fear  of  catching  flies.  ^ 

Who  blindfold  walks  upon  a  river's  Imm, 

When  he  should  see,  has  he  deserv'd  to 
swim  ?  " 

"  Better,  sir  cock,  let  all  contention  cease; 

Come  down,"  said  Reynard,  <'  let  ua  treat 
of  peace."' 

**  A  peace  with  all  my  soul,"  said  Chanti- 
cleer, 

"  But,  with  your  favor,  I  will  treat  it  here; 

Andy  lest  the  truce  with  treason  should  be 
miz'd, 

'T  is  my  concern  to  have  the  tree  betwixt** 

THE  MORAL 
In  this  plain  fable  you  th'  effect  may  see  810 
Of  negligence  and  fond  credulity; 
And  learn  besides  of  flatt'rers  to  beware. 
Then  most  pernicious  when  they  speak  too 

fair. 
The  cock  and  fox  the  fool  and  knave  imply; 
The  truth  is  moral,  tho'  the  tale  a  lie. 
Who  spoke  in  parables,  I  dare  not  my; 
But  sure  he  knew  it  was  a  pleasing  way, 
Sound  sense,  by  plain  example,  to  convey. 
And  in  a  heathen  author  we  may  find, 
That  pleasure  with  instruction  should  be 
join'd;  820 

So  take  the  com,  and  leave  the  chaff  be- 
hind. 


THEODORE  AND  HONORIA 

FROM  BOCCACE 

Of  all  the  cities  in  Romanian  lands. 

The    chief,  and  most  renown'd,  Ravenna 

stands, 
Adom'd  in  ancient  times  with  arms  and  arts. 
And  rich  inhabitants,  with  generous  hearts. 
But  Theodore  the  biave,  above  the  rest, 
With  gifts  of  fortune  and  of  nature  blest, 
The  foremost  place  for  wealth  and  honor 

held, 
And  all  in  feats  of  ehivalry  excell'd. 
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This  noble  youth  to  madness  loy'd  a 

dame. 
Of  high  degree;  Honoria  was  her  name;  10 
Fair  as  the  fairest,  but  of  hanffhty  mind^ 
And  fiercer  than  became  so  soit  a  kind; 
Prond    of   her  birth,  (for  equal  she  had 

none,) 
Xhe  rest  she  scom'd,  but  hated  him  alone. 
His  gifts.  Ids  constant  courtship,  nothing 

gam'd; 
For  she,  the  more  he  lov'd,  the  more  dis* 

dain'd. 
He   liv'd  with  all  the  pomp  he  could 

deyise, 
At  tilts   and  tumaments  obtained  the 

prize; 
But  found  no  favor  in  his  lady's  eyes: 
Relentless  as  a  rock,  the  lofly  maid 
Tum*d  all  to  poison  that  he  aid  or  said: 
N'or  pray'rs,  nor  tears,  nor  offered  vows 

could  move; 
The  work  went  backwazd;  and,  the  more 

he  strove 
T'  advance  his  suit,  the  farther  from  her 

love. 

Wearied  at  length,  and  wanting  remedy, 
He  doubted  oft,  and  oft  resolv'd  to  die; 
But  pride  stood  ready  to  prevent  the  blow, 
For  who  would  die  to  gratify  a  foe  ? 
His  generous  mind  msdain'd  so  mean  a 

fate; 
That  pass'd,  his    next  endeavor  was  to 

hate.  30 

But  vainer  that  relief  than  all  the  rest; 
The  less  he  hop'd,  with  more  desire  pos- 
sessed; 
Love  stood   the  siege,  and  would  not 

yield  his  breast. 
Change  was  the  next,  but  change  deceived 

Ms  care; 
He  sought  a  fairer,  but  found  none  so  fair. 
He  would  have  worn  her  out  by  slow' 

degrees. 
As  men  oy  fasting  starve  th'  untam'd 

disease; 
But  present  love  requir'd  a  present  ease., 
Loolong  he  feeds  alone  his  lamish'd  eyes. 
Feeds  Sng'ring  death,  but,  looking  not,  he 

dies.  40 

Yet  still  he  chose  the  longest  way  to  fate, 
Wasting  at  once  his  life  and  his  estate. 
His  mends  beheld,  and  pitied  him  in 

vain, 
For  what  advice  can  ease  a  lover's  pain  I 
Absence,  the  best  expedient  they  could  find. 


Might  save  the  fortune,  if  not  cure  the 

mind: 
This  means  they  long  proposed,  but  little 

gained, 
Yet  after  much  pursuit  at  length  obtain'd. 
Hard  you  may  think  it  was  to  give  con- 
sent. 
But  struggling  with   his  own  desires  he 

went,  50 

With  large  expense,  and  with  a  pompous  1 

train,  I 

Provided  as  to  visit  France  or  Spain,  [ 
Or  for  some  distant  voyage  o*er  the  main.  J 
But  Love  had  clipped  ms  wings,  and  cut  him 

short, 
Confin'd  within  the  purlieus  of  his  court. 
Three  miles  he  went,  nor  farther  could 

retreat; 
His  travels  ended  at  his  country  seat: 
To  Chassi's  pleasing  plains  he  took  his  wav. 
There  pitch'd  his  tents,  and  there  resolv  d 

to  stay. 
The  spring  was  in  the  prime;  the  neigh- 

b  ring  grove  60 

Supplied  with  birds,  the  choristers  of  love; 
Music  unbought,  that  minister'd  delight 
To  morning  walks,  and  lull'd  his  cares  by 

night: 
There  he  discharged  his  friends,  but  not  th' 

expense 
Of  frequent   treats,  and  proud  magnifi- 
cence. 
He  liv'd  as  kings  retire,  tho'  more  at  large 
From    public    Dusiness,    yet    with    eqiml 

charge; 
With  house  and  heart  still  open  to  receive; 
As  well  content  as  love  would  g^ve  him 

leave: 
He  would  have  liv'd  more  free;  but  many 

a  guest,  70 

Who  could  forsake  the  friend,  pursued  the 

feast. 
It  happ'd  one  morning,  as  his  foncy  led. 
Before  his  usual  hour  he  left  his  bed. 
To  walk  within  a  lonely  lawn,  that  stood 
On  ev'ry  side  surrounded  by  the  wood. 
Alone  he  walk'd,  to  please    his  pensive 

mind, 
And  sought  the  deepest  solitude  to  find: 
'T  was  in  a  grove  of  spreading  pines  he  ^ 

stray  ^; 
The  winds  within  the  quiv'ring  branches 

pky'd. 
And  dancing   trees  a  mournful  music 

made.  80 
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The  place  itself  was  suiting  to  his  care, 
Uncouth  and  salvage  as  the  cruel  fair. 
He  wander'd  on,  ummowing  where  he  went. 
Lost  in  the  wood,  and  all  on  love  intent: 
The  day  already  half  his  race  had  run,    1 
And  summon'd  him  to  due  repast  at  noon,  I 
But  Loye  could  feel  no  hunger  but  his  [ 

own.  J 

Whilst  list'ning  to  the  murm'ring  leaves 

he  stood, 
More  than  a  mile  immers'd  within  the 

wood. 
At  once  the  wind  was  hud;  the  whisp'ring 

sound  90 

Was  dumb;  a  rising  earthquake  rock'd  the 

ground; 
With  deeper  brown  the  grove  was  over- 1 

spread:  I 

A  sudden  horror  seiz'd  Mb  ^iddy  head,     | 
And  his  ears  tinkled,  and  his  color  fled.   J 
Nature  was  in  alarm;  some  danger  nigh 
Seem'd  threatened,  tlio'  unseen  to  mortal 

eye. 
Unus'd  to  fear,  he  smnmon'd  all  his  soul. 
And  stood  collected  in  himself,  and  whole; 
Not  long:  for  soon  a  whirlwind  rose  around. 
And  from  afar  he  heard  a  screaming  sound, 
As  of  a  dame  distressed,  who  cried  for 

aid,  xoi 

And  fill'd  with  loud  laments  the  secret 

shade. 
A  thicket  close  beside  the  grove  there 

stood, 
With    breers  and  brambles    chok'd,  and 

dwarfish  wood; 
From  thence  the  noise,  which  now,  approach^ 

ing  near. 
With  more  distinguish'd  notes  invades  his 

ear. 
He  rais'd  his  head,  and  saw  a  beauteous 

maid, 
With   hair   dishevel'd,  issuing    thro'  the 

shade; 
Stripp'd  of  her  clothes,  and  e'en  those  parts 

reVeal'd, 
Which  modest  Nature  keeps  from  sight 

conoeal'd.  no 

Her  face,  her  hands,  her  naked  limbs  were 

torn 
With  passing  thro'  the  brakes  and  prickly 

thorn; 
Two  mastiffs  gaunt  and  grim  her  flight 

pursued. 
And  oft  their    fasten'd    fangs    in    blood 

embrued: 


Oft  the^  came  up,  and  pinch'd  her  tender 

side, 
«  Mercy,  O  mercy,  Heav*!!,*'  she  ran,  aod 

cried; 
When  Heav'n  was  nam'd,  they  loos'd  their 

hold  again; 
Then  sprung  she  forth,  they  f oUow'd  her 


Not  far  behind,  a  knight  of  swartiij 

face. 
High  on  a  coal-black  steed  parsued  the 

chase;  i^e 

With  flashing  flames  his  ardent  eyes  were 

fiU'd, 
And  in  his  hands  a  naked  sword  he  held: 
He  cheered  the  dogs  to  follow  her  who  fled. 
And  vow'd  revenge  on  her  devoted  head. 

As  Theodore  was  bom  of  noble  kind. 
The  brutal  action  rous'd  his  manly  mind; 
MoVd  with  unworthy  usage  of  the  maid. 
He,  tho'  unarm'd,  resolv'd  to  give  her  aid, 
A  saplin  pine  he  wrench'd  from  out  the 

ground. 
The  readiest  weapon  that  his  fury  found,  fja 
Thus  fumish'd  for  offense,  he  cross'd  the 

way 
Betwixt  the  g^raceless  villain  and  hia  prey. 
The  knight    came  thnnd'ring   on,  but, 

from  afar. 
Thus  in  imperious  tone  forbade  the  war: 
"  Cease,  Theodore,  to  proffer  vain  relief, 
Nor  stop  the  vengeance  of  so  just  a  grief; 
But  give  me  leave  to  seize  my  destined 

prey. 
And  let  eternal  justice  take  the  way: 
I  but  revenge  mv  fate,  disdain'd,  betray'd. 
And  suff'ring  death  for  this   ungratefnl 

maid.'"  14a 

He  said,  at  onoe  dismounting  from  the 

steed; 
For    now  the  hellhounds,  with    superior 

speed. 
Had  reach'd  the  dame,  and,  fast'ning  on  her 

side. 
The  ground  with  issuing  streams  of  purple 

dyed. 
Stood  Theodore  surpris'd  in  deadly  fright, 
With  chatt'ring  teeth,  and  bristling  hair 

upright; 
Yet  armM  with  inborn  worth:  '<  Wfaate'er," 

said  he, 
<<  Thou  art,  who  know'st  me  better  than  I 

thee; 
Or  prove  thy  rightful  cause,  or  be  defied." 
The  specter,  fiercely  staring,  thus  replied: 
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«  KnoWf  Theodore,  thy  ancestry  I  chum, 
Jknd  Guido  Cayaleanti  was  my  name.      152 
One  common  sire  onr  fathers  did  beget, 
Itf y  name  and  story  some  remember  vet: 
*Xhee»  then  a  boy,  within  my  arms  I  laid, 
^When  for  my  sins  I  lov'd  this  hanghty 

maid; 
T^ot  less  ador'd  in  life,  nor  serr'd  by  me, 
Than  proad  Honoria  now  is  lov'd  by  thee. 
^What  did  I  not  her  stubborn  heart  to' 

gain? 
Snt  all  my  tows  were  answered  with  dis- 
dain: x6o 
She  scom'd  my  sorrows,  and  despis'd  my 

pain. 
JLiong  tme  I  dragg'd  my  days  in  fruitless 


Then,  loathing  life,  and  plnng'd  in  deep  de- 

To  finish  my  nnhappy  life,  I  fell 
On  this  sharp  sword,  and  now  am  damn'd 
in  hell. 
**  Short  was  her  joy;  for  soon  th'  insult- 
ing maid 
By  Heay  n*8  decree  in  the  cold  graye  was 

laid. 
And,  as  in  nnrepentinff  sin  she  died, 
Doom'd  to  the  same  bad  place,  is  punish'd 
for  her  pride;  169 

Because  she  deem'd  I  well  deserv'd  to  die, 
And  made  a  merit  of  her  cruelty. 
There,  then,  we  met;  both  tried  and  both 

were  cast. 
And  this  irrevocable  sentence  pass'd; 
That  she,  whom  I  so  long  pursued  in  vain. 
Should  suffer  from  my  hands  a  ling'ring 


Renew  d  to  life  that  she  might  daily  die, 
I  dafly  doom'd  to  follow,  slw  to  fly. 
1^0  more  a  lover,  but  a  mortal  foe, 
I  seek  her  life  (for  love  is  none  below) : 
As  often  as  my  dogs  with  better  speed    180 
Arrest  her  flight,  is  she  to  death  decreed. 
Then  with  this  &tal  sword,  on  which  I  died, 
1  pierce  her  open'd  back,  or  tender  side, 
And  tear  that  hardened  heart  from  out  her 

breast, 
Which,  with  her  entrails,  makes  my  hungry 

hounds  a  feast. 
Nor  lies  she  Ion?,  but,  as  her  fates  ordain,  "j 
Springs  up  to  Ufe,  and  fresh  to  second  I 

Is  sav'ci  to-day,  to-morrow  to  be  slain."   J 
This,  vers'd  in  death,  th'  infernal  knight 
relates. 


And  then  for  proof  fulfiU'd  their  common 

fates;  190 

Her  heart  and  bowels  thro'  her  back  he 

drew. 
And  fed  the  hounds  that  help'd  him  to 

pursue. 
Stem  look'd  the  fiend,  as  frustrate  of  his 

will. 
Not  half  suffic'd,  and  greedy  yet  to  kill. 
And    now    the    soul,    expiring   thro'  the 

wound. 
Had    left   the    body    breathless    on    the 

ground. 
When  Sius  the  grisly  specter  spoke  again: 
*'  Behold  the  fruit  of  ill-rewarded  pain: 
As  many  months  as  I  sustain'd  her  hate. 
So  many  years  is  she  condemned  by  &te  200 
To  daily  death;  and  eVry  several  place 
Conscious  of  her  disdain,  and  my  cBsgrace, 
Must  witness  her  just  punishment,  and  be 
A  scene  of  triumph  and  revenge  to  me. 
As  in  this  grove  I  took  my  last  farewell. 
As  on  this  very  spot  of  earth  I  fell. 
As  Friday  saw  me  die,  so  she  my  prey 
Becomes  ev'n  here,  on  this  revolvmg  day.** 
Thus  while  he  spoke,  the  virgin  from  the 

ground  209 

Upstarted  fresh,  alreadv  dos'd  the  wound, 
And,  unconcem'd  for  aU  she  felt  before. 
Precipitates  her  flight  along  the  shore. 
The  hellhounds,  as  ungorg'd  with  flesh  and 

blood, 
Pursue  their  prey,  and  seek  their  wonted 

food; 
The  fiend  remounts  his  courser,  mends  his 


And  all  the  vision  vanish'd  from  the  place. 
Long  stood  the  noble  youth  oppress'd  ~ 

with  awe, 
And  stupid  at  the  wondrous  things  he 

saw. 
Surpassing  common  faith,  transgressing 

nature's  law. 
He  would  have  been  asleep,  and  wish'd  to 

wake,  aao 

But  dreams,  he  knew,  no  long  impression 


Tho'  strong  at  first;  if  vision,  to  what 

end, 
But  such  as  must  his  future  state  portend, 
His  love  the  damsel,  and  himself  the 

fiend? 
But  yet  reflecting  that  it  could  not  be 
From  Heav'n,  which  cannot  impious  acts 

decree. 
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ResolT'd  within  himself  to  shnn  the  snare 
Which  Hell  for  his  destruction  did  prepare; 
Andy  as  his  better  genius  should  direct, 
From  an  ill  cause  to  draw  a  good  effect.  330 
Inspired  from  Heav'n,  he  homeward  took 

his  way, 
Nor  pall'd  his  new  design  with  long  delay; 
But  of  his  train  a  trusty  servant  sent, 
To  call  his  friends  together  at  his  tent. 
They  came,  and,  usual  salutations  paid, 
With  words  premeditated  thus  he  said: 
**  What  you  have  often  counseled,  to  remove 
My  Tain  pursuit  of  unregarded  Iotc, 
By  thrift  my  sinking  fortune  to  repair, 
Tho'  late,  yet  is  at  kst  become  my  care:  240 
My    heart    shall    be    my  own;    my  vast 

expense 
Reduc'd  to  bounds,  by  timely  providence. 
This  only  I  require;  invite  for  me 
Honoria,  with  her  father's  family. 
Her  friends,  and  mine;  the  cause  I  shall 

display. 
On  Friday  next,  for  that 's  th*  appointed 

day." 
Well  pleas'd  were  all  his  friends,  the 

task  was  light; 
The  father,  mother,  daughter,  the^  invite; 
Hardly  the  dame  was  dnwn  to  this  repast; 
But  yet  resolVd,  because  it  was  the  last.  250 
The  day  was  come,  the    guests    invited 

came. 
And,  with  the  rest,  th'  inexorable  dame; 
A  feast  prepar'd  with  riotous  expense. 
Much  cost,  more  care,  and  most  magnifi- 
cence. 
The  place  ordain'd  was  in  that  haunted 

grove 
Where  the  revenging  ghost  pursued  his 

love; 
The  tables  in  a  proud  pavilion  spread. 
With  flow'rs  below,  and  tissue  overhead: 
The  rest  in  rank;  Honoria,  chief  in  place,  ^ 
Was  artf uUv  contriv'd  to  set  her  face  260  I 
To  front  the  thicket,  and  behold  the  | 

chase.  J 

The  feast  was  serv'd,  the  time  so  well  fore- 
cast, 
That  just  when  the  dessert  and  froits  were 

plac'd, 
The    fiend's    alarm  began;  the  hollow 

sound 
Sung  in  the   leaves,  the  forest    shook 

around. 
Air  blacken'd,  roU'd  the  thunder,  groan'd 

the  ground. 


Nor  long  before  the  loud  laments  arise 
Of  one  distress'd,  and  mastiffs'  mingled  cries; 
And  first  the  dame  came  rushing  thro'' 

the  wood, 
And  next  the  famish'd  hounds  that  sought 

their  food,  370 

And  grip'd  her  flanks,  and  oft  essay'd 

their  jaws  in  blood. 
Last  came  the  felon,  on  the  sable  steed, 
Arm'd  with  his  naked  sword,  and  urg'd  his 

dogs  to  speed. 
She  ran,  and  cried;  her  flight  directly  bent  1 
(A  guest  unbidden)  to  the  &tal  tent,      [ 
The  scene  of  death,  and  place  ordain'd  f 

for  punishment.  J 

Loud  was  the  noise,  aghast  was  every  guest; 
The  women  shriek'd,  the  men  forsook  the 

feast; 
The  hounds  at  nearer  distance  hoarselj 

bay'd; 
The  hunter  close  pursued  the  visionary 

maid;  aSo 

She  rent  the  heav'n  with  load  laments, 

imploring  aid. 
The  gallants,  to    protect  the  ladys 

right. 
Their  &uchions  brandish'd  at  the  grislj 

sprite; 
High  on  his  stirrups  he  provok'd  the 

fight. 
Then  on  the  crowd  he  cast  a  furious  look, 
And  wither'd  all  their  strength  before  he 

strook: 
**  Back,  on  yoor  lives !  let  be,''  said  he,  ^  m.T 

prey, 
And  let  my  vengeance  take  the  destin'd  way. 
Vain    are    your    arms,    and  vainer  jonr 

defense, 
Ae;ainst  th'  eternal  doom  of  Providence:  2^0 
Mme  is  th'  ungrateful  maid  by  HeaT^n 

design'd; 
Mercy  she  woidd  not  give,  nor  mercy  shall 

she  find." 
At  this  the  former  tale  again  he  told 
With  thund'ring  tone,  and  dreadful  to  b^ 

hold. 
Sunk  were  their  hearte  with  horror  of  tbe 

crime. 
Nor  needed  to  be  wam'd  a  second  time, 
But  bore  each  other  back:  some  knew  the 

face, 
And  all  had  heard  the  much  lamented 

case 
Of  him  who  fell  for  love,  and  this  the 

fatal  place.  ^qqJ 
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And  now  ih'  infernal  minister  advano'd, 
Seiz'd  the  due  victim,  and  with  f  ory  ktnnoh'd 
Her  back,  and,  piercing  thro'  her  inmost 

heart, 
Drew  backward  as  before  th'  offending 

part. 
The  reeking  entrails  next  he  tore  away, 
And  to  his  meager  mastiffs  made  a  prey. 
The  pale  assistants  on  each  other  star'<i^ 
With  gaping  mouths  for  issuing  words  pre- 

par'd; 
The  stillbom  sounds  upon  the  palate  hung, 
And  died  imperfect  on  the  falt'ring  tongue. 
The  fright  was  general;  but  the  female 

band  310 

^A  helpless  train)  in  more  confusion  stand: 
With  horror  shudd'ring,  on  a  heap  they 

run, 
Siok  at  the  sight  of  hateful  justice  done; 
For  conscience  rung  th'  alarm,  and  made 

the  case  their  own. 

§p  spread  upon  a  lake,  with  upward  eye, 

A  plump  of  fowl  behold  their  foe  on  high; 

They  close  their  trembling  troop,  and  all 

attend 
On  whom  the  sousing  eagle  will  descend. 
But  most  the  proud  Bonoria  fear'd  th' 

event. 
And  thought  to  her  alone  the  vision  sent.  310 
Her  guilt  presents  to  her  distracted  mind 
Heav'n's  justice,  Theodore's  revengeful 

kind. 
And  the  same  fate  to  the    same    sin 

assign'd  — 
Already  sees  herself  the  monster's  prey. 
And  feels  her  heart  and  entrails  torn  away. 
'T  was  a  mute  scene  of  sorrow,  mix'd  witii 

fear; 
Still  on  the  table  lay  th'  unfinish'd  cheer: 
The    knight   and   hungry  mastiffs    stood 

around, 
The  mangled  dame  lay  breathless  on  the 

ground:  329 

When  on  a  sudden,  reinspir'd  with  breath. 
Again  she  rose,  again  to  suffer  death; 
Nor  stay'd  the  hellhounds,  nor  the  hunter 

stay'd. 
But  follow'd,  as  before,  the  flyim^  maid; 
Th'  avenger  took  from  earth  th^  avenging 

sword. 
And  mounting  light  as  air  his  sable  steed 

he  spunr'd: 
The  clouds  dispell'd,  the  sky  resum'd  her 

light. 
And  Nature  stood  recover'd  of  her  fright 


But  fear,  the  last  of  ills,  remain'd  behind. 
And  horror  heavy  sat  on  eVry  mind. 
Nor  Theodore  incourag'd  more  his  feast,  340 
But  sternly  look'd,  as  hatching  in  his  breast 
Some  deep  design;  which  when  Honoria 

view'd. 
The    fresh  impulse  her  former  fright  re- 

new'd: 
She  thought  herself  the  trembling  dame 

who  fled. 
And  him  the  grisly  ghost  that  spurr'd  th' 

infernal  steed; 
The  more  dismay'd,  for  when  the  guests 

withdrew. 
Their  courteoushost,  saluting  all  the  crew, 
Regardless  pass'd  her  o'er,  nor  grac'd 

with  kind  adieu. 
That  sting  infix'd  within  her  haughty 

mind. 
The  downfall  of  her  empire  she  divin'd; 
And  her  proud  heart  with  secret  sorrow 

pin'd.  35 « J 

Home  as  they  went,  the  sad  discourse 

renew'd. 
Of  the  relentless  dame  to  death  pursued. 
And  of  the  sight  obscene  so  lately  view'd. 
None  durst  arraign  the  righteous  doom  she 

bore; 
EVn  they  who  pitied  most,  yet  blam'd  her 

more: 
The  parallel  they  needed  not  to  name. 
But  in  the  dead  they  dunn'd  the  Uving 

dame. 
At  ev'ry  little  noise  she  look'd  behind, 
For  still  the  knight  was  present  to  her 

mind;  360 

And  anxious  oft  she  started  on  the  way, 
And  thought  the  horseman  ghost    came 

thund'ring  for  his  prey. 
Retum'd,  she  took  her  bed,  with  little  rest. 
But  in  short  slumbers  dreamt  the  funeral 

feast: 
Awak'd,  she  tum'd  her  side,  and  slept 

again; 
The  same  black  vapors  mounted  in  her 

brain. 
And    the    same    dreams  retum'd  with 

double  pain. 
Now  forc'd  to  wake,  because  afraid  to 

sleep, 
Her  blood  all  f ever'd,  with  a  furious  leap 
She  sprung  from  bed,  distracted  in  her 

mind,  370 

And  f ear'd,  at  ev'ry  step,  a  twitching  sprite 

behind. 
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Darkling  and  desp'rate,  with  a  stagg'ring 

pace, 
Of  death  afraid,  and  eonscions  of  disgrace; 
Fear,  pride,  remorse,  at    once  her  heart 

assail'd; 
Pride  put  remorse  to  flighty  but  fear  pre- 

Tail'd. 
Friday,  the  &tal  day,  when  next  it  came, 
Her    soul    forethought    the    fiend   would 

change  his  game, 
And  her  pursue,  or  Theodore  be  slain. 
And  two  ghosts  loin  their  packs  to  hunt  her 

o'er  the  plain. 
This  dreadful  image  so   possessed  her 

mind,  380 

That  desp'rate  any  succor  else  to  find. 
She  ceasxl  all  farther  hone;  and  now  began 
To  make  reflection  on  th  unhappy  man. 
Rich,  braye,  and  young,  who  past  expression 

lov*d, 
Proof  to  disdain,  and  not  to  be  remov'd: 
Of  all  the  men  respected  and  admir'd; 
Of  all  the  dames,  except  herself,  desir'd  — 
Why  not  of  her,  pref err'd  above  the  rest  ~ 
By  him  with  lightly  deeds,  and  open 

love  profess'd  ? 
So  had  another  been,  where  he  his  tows 

address'd.  390. 

This  queird  her  pride,  yet  other  doubts 

remain'd. 
That,  once  disdaining,  she  might  be  dis- 

dain'd. 
The  fear  was  just,  but  greater  fear  pre- 

▼aiPd, 
Fear  of  her  life  by  hellish  hounds  assail'd: 
He  took  a  low'ring  leave,  but  who  can  tell 
What  outward  hate  might  inward  love  con- 
ceal? 
Her  sex's  arts  she  knew,  and  why  not,  then. 
Might  deep  dissembling  have  a  place  in 

men? 
Here  hope  began  to  dawn;  resolv'd  to  try, ") 
She  fix'd  on  &is  her  utmost  remedy:  400  > 
Death  was  behind,  but  hard  it  was  to  die.  J 
'T  was  time  enough  at  last  on  death  to  call,  ^ 
The  precipice  in  sight:  a  shrub  was  all  I 
That  kindly  stood  betwixt  to  break  the  [ 

fatal  fall.  J 

One  maid  she  had,  belov'd  above  the  rest; 
Secure  of  her,  the  secret  she  confess'd; 
And  now  the  cheerful  light  her  fears  dis-  ^ 

pell'd, 
She  witii  no  winding  turns  the  truth  con- 

ceal'd, 
But  put  the  woman  off,  and  stood  reveal'd :  ^ 


light  I 

lent.  J 


With  &ults  confess'd  commission'd  her  to 

go,  4'0 

If  pity  yet  had  place,  and  reconcile  her  foe. 
The  welcome  message  made  was  soon  re- 

ceiVd; 
'T  was  what  he  wish'd,  and  hop'd,  but  acaree 

believ'd: 
Fate  seem'd  a  fair  occasion  to  present; 
He  knew  the  sex,  and  fear'd  she  mig^fat  | 

repent, 
Should  he  delay  tiie  moment  of  oonsent. 
There  yet  remain'd  to  gain  her  friends  (a 

care 
The  modesty  of  maidens  well  might  spare); 
But  she  with  such  a  zeal  the  cause  embrac'd, 
(As  women,  where  they  will,  are  all   in 

haste,)  420 

That  father,  mother,  and  the  kin  beside. 
Were  overborne  by  fury  of  the  tide: 
With  full  consent  of  all  she  chang'd  her 

state. 
Resistless  in  her  love,  as  in  her  hate. 

By  her  example  wam'd,  the  rest  beware; 
More  easy,  less  imperious,  were  the  fair; 
And  that  one  huntmg,  which  the  devil  de- 

sign'd 
For  one  tair  female,  lost  him  half  the  kind. 

CEYX   AND   ALCYONE 

[out  of  the  eleventh  book  of  OVID'S 

metamorphoses] 
connection  of  this  fable  with  the 

FORMER 

Geyz,  the  son  of  Lucifer  (the  morning  star)  and 
timg  of  Trachin,  in  Thessaly,  was  married  to 
Aloyone,  daughter  to  .^oliis,  Qod  of  the 
Winds.  Both  the  husband  and  the  wife  IotM 
each  other  with  an  entire  affection.  Dsda- 
Uon,  the  elder  brother  of  Geyz  (whom  he 
snooeeded),  having  been  tam'd  into  a  faleon 
by  Apollo,  and  Gmone,  DsadaUoa'a  daughter, 
slain  by  Diana,  Geyx  prepares  a  ship  to  sail 
to  Glares,  there  to  consolt  the  oraele  of 
Apollo,  and  (as  Ovid  seems  to  intimate)  to 
enquire  how  the  anger  of  the  gods  might  be 
aton'd. 

These  prodigies  afflict  the  pious  prinee, 
But,  more  perplex'd  with  those  that  hap- 

pen'd  since, 
He  purposes  to  seek  the  Glarian  god,      1 
Avoiding  Delphos,  his  more  fsan'd  abode,  I 
Since  Pmesyan  robbers  made  unsafe  the  j 
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Yet  oould  he  not  from  her  he  lov'd  so  well, 
The  fatal  yovage,  he  resolv'd,  conceal: 
But  when  she  saw  her  lord  prepared  to 


A  deadly  cold  ran  shiv'rin^  to  her  heart; 
Her   faded  cheeks  are  ohang'd  to  hoxen 

hue,  so 

And  in  her  eyes  the  tears  are  ever  new. 
She  thrice  assayed  to  speak;  her  accents 

hung, 
And  falt'ring  died  unfinish'd  on  her  tongue, 
Or  vanish'd  into  sighs:  with  long  delay 
Her  Yoice  retum'd,  and  found  the  wonted 

way. 
"Tell  me,  my  lord,"  she  said," what ^ 

fault  unknown  I 

Thy  once  helov'd  Alcyone  has  done.  > 

Whether,  ah  whether  is    thy  kindness  I 

gone!  J 

Can  Ceyx  then  sustain  to  leave  his  wife. 
And  unconcem'd  forsake  the   sweets    of 

life?  ao 

What  can  thy  mind  to  this  long  journey 

moTC, 
Or  need'st  thou  absence  to  renew  thy  love  ? 
Yet,  if  thou  go^st  by  land,  tho'  grief  pos- 
sess 
My  soul  ev'n  then,  my  fears  will  be  the 

less. 
But  ah  I  be  wam'd  to  shun  the  wat'ry  way — 
The  face  is  frightful  of  the  stormy  sea; 
For  late  I  saw  adrift  disjointed  planks. 
And  empty  tombs  erected  on  the  banks. 
Nor  let  false  hopes  to  trust  betray  thy 

mind. 
Because  my  sire  in  caves  constrains  the 

wind,  30 

Can  with  a  breath  their  clamorous  rage 

appease; 
They  fear  his  whistle,  and  forsake  the  seas. 
Not  so,  for,  once  indulged,  they  sweep  the 

main. 
Deaf  to  the  call,  or,  hearing,  hear  in  vain; 
But,  bent  on  mischief,  bear  the  waves  be- 
fore. 
And,  not  content  with  seas,  insult  the  shore; 
When  ocean,  air,  and  earth,  at  once  ingage. 
And  rooted  forests  fly  before  their  rage: 
At  once  the  clashing  clouds  to  battle  move. 
And  lightnings  run  across  the  fields  above. 
I  know  them  well,  and  nuirk'd  their  rude 

comport,  41 

While  yet  a  chUd,  within  my  father's  court: 
In  tunes  of  tempest  they  command  alone. 
And  he  but  sits  precarious  on  the  throne. 


The  more  I  know,  the  more  my  fears  aug- 
ment; 
And  fears  are  oft  prophetic  of  th'  event. 
But  if  not  fears  or  reasons  will  prevail, 
If  fate  has  fix'd  thee  obstinate  to  sail, 
Gro  not  without  thy  wife,  but  let  me  l^ar  ^ 
My  part  of  danger  with  an  equal  share,  50  V 
And  present,  what  I  suffer,  only  fear:      J- 
Then  o'er  the  bounding  billows  shall  we 

ay, 

Secure  to  live  together,  or  to  die." 
These  reasons  mov'd  her  starlike  hus- 
band's heart. 

But  still  he  held  his  purpose  to  depart: 

For,  as  he  lov'd  her  equal  to  his  life. 

He  would  not  to  the  seas  expose  his  wife; 

Nor  oould  be  wrought  his  voyage  to  refrain. 

But  sought  by  arguments  to  soothe  her 
pain. 

Nor  these  avail*d;  at  length  he  lights  on 
one,  60 

With  which  so  difficult  a  cause  he  won: 

"  My  love,  so  short  an  absence  cease  to  fear. 

For,  by  my  father's  holy  flame,  I  swear, 

Before  two  moons  their  orb  with  light 
adorn. 

If  Heav'n  allow  me  life,  I  will  return." 
This  promise  of  so  short  a  stay  prevails: 

He  soon  equips  the  ship,  supplies  uie  sails, 

And  gives  the  word  to  launch;  she  trem- 
bling views 

This  pomp  of  death,  and  parting  tears  re- 
news: 

Last,  with  a  kiss,  she  took  a  long  farewell; 

Sigh'd,  with  a  sad  presage,  and  swooning 
fell.  7, 

While  Ceyx  seeks  delays,  the  lusty  crew, 

Rais'd  on  their  banks,  their  oars  in  order 
drew 

To  their  broad  breasts;  the  ship  with  fury 
flew. 

The  queen,  recover'd,  rears  lier  humid 
eyes, 

And  first  her  husband  on  the  poop  espies. 

Shaking  his  hand  at  distance  on  the  main; 

She  took  the  sign,  and  shook  her  hand  again. 

Still  as  the  ground  recedes,  contracts  her 
view 

With  sharpened  sight,  till  she  no  longer 
knew  80 

The  much-lov'd  face;  that  comfort  lost  sup- 
plies 

With  less,  and  with  the  galley  feeds  her 
eves; 

The  galley  borne  from  view  by  rising  gales, 
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She  follow'd  wiUi  her  sight  the  flying  saik: 
When  ev'n  the  flying  sails  were  seen  no 

more, 
Forsaken  of  all  si^fhty  she  left  the  shore. 

Hien  on  her  hndal  bed  her  body  throws, 
And  sought  in  sleep  her  wearied  eyes  to 

close; 
Her  husband's  pillow,  and  the  widow'd  part 
Which  once  he  press'd,  renew'd  the  former 

smart.  90 

And  now  a  breeze  from  shore  began  to 

blow, 
The  sailors  ship  their  oars,  and  cease  to 

row; 
Then  hoist  their  yards  atrip,  and  all  their 

sails 
Let  faU,  to  court  the  wind,  and  catch  the 

gales. 
By  this  the  vessel  half  her  course  had  run, 
And  as  much  rested  till  the  rising  sun; 
Both  shores  were  lost  to  sight,  when,  at  the 

close 
Of  day,  a  stiff er  |;ale  at  east  arose: 
The  sea  grew  white,  the  rolling  waves  from 

far,  99 

Like  heralds,  first  denounce  the  wat'ry  war. 
This  seen,  the  master  soon  began  to  cry: 
"Strike,  strike  the  topsail;  let  the  main- 
sheet  fly. 
And  furl  your  sails."    The  winds  repel  the 

soimd. 
And  in  the  speaker's  mouth  the  speech  is 

drown'd; 
Yet  of  their  own  accord,  as  danger  taught, 
£ach  in  his  way,  officiously  they  wrought: 
Some  stow  their  oars,  or  stop  the  leaky 

sides; 
Another  bolder  yet  the  yard  bestrides. 
And  folds  the  sails;  a  fourth,  with  ktbor, 

laves 
Th'  intruding  seas,  and  waves  ejects  on 

waves.  ixo 

Li  this  confusion  while  their  work  they 

The  winds  augment  the  winter  of  the  sky. 
And  wage  intestine  wars;  the  suff'ring  seas 
Are  toss'd  and  mingled  as  their  tyrants 

please. 
The  master  would  command,  but,  in  despair 
Of  safety,  stands  amaz'd  with  stupid  care; 
Nor  what  to  bid,  or  what  forbid,  he  knows, 
Th'  ungovem'd  tempest  to  such  fury  grows; 
Vain  is  his  force,  and  vainer  is  his  skill, 
With  such  a  concourse  comes  the  flood  of 

ill.  130 


The  cries  of  men  are  miz'd  with  rattling 

shrouds; 
Seas  dash  on  seas,  and  clouds  encounter 

clouds: 
At  once  from  east  to  west,  from  pole  to 

pole. 
The  f  orky  lightnings  flash,  the  roaring  tkmi- 

ders  roll. 
Now  waves  on  waves  ascending  scale  the 

skies. 
And,  in  the  fires  above,  the  water  fries. 
When  yellow  sands  are  sifted  from  below, 
The  glitt'ring  billows  give  a  golden  show; 
And  when  the  fouler  bottom   spews  the 

black,  U9 

The  Stygian  dye  the  tainted  waters  take: 
Then  nothy  white  appear  the  flatted  seu, 
And  change  their  color,  changing  their  di»- 


Like  various  fits  the  Trachiu  vessel  findi, 
And  now  subHme  she  rides  upon  the  winds; 
As  from  a  lofty  summit  looks  from  high, 
And  from  the  clouds  beholds  the  nether 

sky; 
Now  from  the  depth  of  hell  they  lift  their 

sight. 
And  at  a  distance  see  superior  light 
The  lashing  billows  make  a  loud  report, 
And  beat  her  sides,  as  batt'ring  rami  a 

fort:  140 

Or  as  a  lion,  bounding  in  his  way. 
With  force  augmented  bears  against  his 

prey. 
Sidelong  to  seize;  or,  unappall'd  withfetr, 
Springs  on  the  toils  and  rushes  on  tiie 

spear: 
So  seas  mipell'd  by  winds  with  added  pow*r 
Assaidt  the  sides,  and  o'er  the  hatches 

tow'r. 
The  planks  (their  ptchy  covering  washed 

away) 
Now  yield,  and  now  a  yawning  breach  dis- 

play; 
The  roaring  waters  with  a  hostile  tide 
Rush  thro'  the  ruins  of  her  gaping  side.  150 
Meantime  in  sheets  of  ;rain  the  sky  de- 
scends. 
And  ocean,  swell'd  with  waters,  upwards 

tends; 
One  rising,  falling  one,  the  heav'ns  and  sea 
Meet  at  &eir  confines,  in  the  middle  waj: 
The  sails  are  drunk  with  show'rs,  and  drop 

with  rain; 
Sweet  waters  mingle  with  the  briny  main. 
No  star  appears  to  lend  his  friendly  hght; 
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DarkneBs  and  tempest  make  a  double  night. 
But  flashing  fires  disclose  the  deep  by  tonis; 
And,  while  the  lightnings  blaze,  the  water 

bnms.  160 

Now  all  the  waves  their  scattered  force 

nnite^ 
Andy  afl  a  soldier,  foremost  in  the  fight, 
Makes  way  for  others,  and,  an  host  alone. 
Still  presses  on,  and  ur^^ing  gains  the  town; 
So,  while  th'  invading  billows  come  abreast. 
The  liero  tenth,  advanc'd  before  the  rest. 
Sweeps  all  before  him  with  impetuous  sway. 
And  nom  the  walls  descends  upon  the  prey; 
Part  following  enter,  part  remain  without. 
With  envy  hear  their  fellows'  oonqu'ring 

shout,  170 

And  mount  on  others'  backs,  in  hope  to 

share 
The  city,  thus  become  the  seat  of  war. 

An  universal  cry  resounds  aloud. 
The  sailors  run  in  heaps,  a  helpless  crowd; 
Art  fails,  and  courage  falls,  no  succor  near; 
As  many  waves,  as  many  deaths  appear. 
One  weeps,  and  yet  despairs  of  late  reUef ; 
One  cannot  weep,  (his  fears  congeal  his 

grief,) 
But,   stupid,  with  dry  eyes  expects  his' 

fate; 
One  with  loud  shrieks  laments  his  lost 

estate,  x8o 

And  calls  those  happy  whom  their  funer- 
als wait. 
This  wretch  with  pray'rs  and  vows  the  gods 

implores, 
And  ev'n  the  sHes  he  cannot  see,  adores. 
That  other  on  his  friends  his  thoughts  be- 
stows. 
His  careful  father,  and  his  faithful  spouse. 
The  covetous  worldling  in  his  anxious  mind 
Thinks  only  on  the  wealth  he  left  behind. 

All  Ceyx  his  Alcyone  employs; 
For  her  he  grieves,  yet  in  her  absence  joys: 
His  wife  he  wishes,  and  would  still  be 

near,  190 

Not  her  with  him,  but  wishes  him  with  her. 
Now  with  last  looks  he  seeks  his  native 

shore. 
Which  fiite  has  destin*d  him  to  see  no 

more: 
He  sought,  but  in  the  dark  tempestuous 

night 
He  knew  not  whether  to  direct  his  sight. 
So  whirl  the  seas,  such  darkness  blinds  the 

That  the  black  night  receives  a  deeper  dye. 


The  giddy  ship  ran  round;  the  tempest 

tore 
Her  mast,  and  overboard  the  rudder  bore. 
One  billow  mounts,  and  with  a  sconif ul 

brow,  200 

Proud  of  her  conquest  gain'd,  insults  the 

waves  below; 
Nor  lighter  falls,  than  if  some  giant  tore 
Pindus  and  Athos,  with  the.  freight  they 

bore, 
And  toss'd  on  seas:  press 'd  with  the  pon- 

d'rous  blow, 
Down  sinks  the  ship  within  th'  abyss  below; 
Down  with  the  vessel  sink  into  the  main 
The  many,  never  more  to  rise  again. 
Some  few  on  soatter'd  planks  with  fruitless 

care 
Lay  hold,  and  swim,  but,  while  they  swim, 

despair. 
Ev'n  he,  who  late  a  scepter  did  com- 


Now  grasps  a  floating  fragment  in  his  hand; 
And,  while  he  struggles  on  the  stormy  main, 
Invokes  his  father,  and  his  wife's,  in  vain. 
But  yet  his  consort  is  his  greater  care; 
Alcyone  he  names  amidst  his  pray'r. 
Names  as  a  charm  against  the  waves  and 

wind; 
Most  in  his  mouth,  and  ever  in  his  mind: 
Tir'd  with  his  toil,  all  hopes  of  safety  oast. 
From  pray'rs  to  wishes  he  descends  at  last; 
That  his  dead  body,  wafted  to  the  sands,  220 
Might  have  its  burial  from  her  friendly 

hands. 
As  oft  as  he  can  catch  a  gulp  of  air. 
And  peep  above  the  seas,  he  names  the  fair; 
And  ev'n  when  plung'd  beneath,  on  her  he 

raves, 
Murm'ring  Alcyone  below  the  waves: 
At  last  a  falling  billow  stops  his  breath, 
Breaks  o'er  his  head,  and  whelms  him  un- 
derneath. 
Bright  Lucifer  imlike  himself  appears 
That  night,  his  heav'nlyform  obscur'd  with 

tears;  229 

And,  since  he  was  forbid  to  leave  the  skies. 
He  mufQed  with  a  cloud  his  mournful  eyes. 

Meantime  Alcyone  (his  fate  unknown) 
Computes  how  many  nights  he  had  been 

gone; 
Observes  the  waning  moon  with  hourly 

view. 
Numbers  her  age,  and  wishes  for  a  new; 
Against  the  promis'd  time  provides  with 

care. 
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And  hastens  in  the  woof  the  robes  he  was 

to  wear; 
And  for  herself  employs  another  loom, 
New-dress'd  to  meet  her  lord  retoming 

home, 
Flattering  her  heart  with  joys  that  never 

were  to  come.  240  j 

She  fum'd  the  temples  with  an  od'rous^ 

flame,  ■ 
And  oft  before  the  sacred  altars  came, 
To  pray  for  him,  who  was  an  empty 

name. 
All  pow'rs  implor'd,  bnt,  far  aboye  the 

rest, 
To  Juno  she  her  pious  vows  addressed. 
Her  much-lov'd  lord  from  perils  to  protect, 
And  safe  o'er  seas  his  Toyage  to  diroct; 
Then  pray'd  that  she  might  still  possess 

his  heart. 
And  no  pretending  rival  share  a  part: 
This  last  petition  heard  of  all  her  pray'r,  250 
The  rest,  dispers'd  by  winds,  were  lost  in  air. 
Bnt  she,  the  goddess  of  the  nuptial  bed, 
Tir'd  with  her  vain  devotions  for  the  dead, 
Resolv'd  the  tainted  hand  should  be  re- 

^U'd, 
Which  mcense  offer'd,  and  her  altar  held: 
Then  Iris  thus  bespoke:  <<Thon  faithful 

maid. 
By  whom  the  queen's  commands  are  well 

convey'd. 
Haste  to  the  house  of  Sleep,  and  bid  the  god, 
Who  rules  the  night  by  visions  with  a  nod, 
Prepare  a  dream,  in  figure  and  in  form  a6o 
Resembling  him  who  perished  in  the  storm: 
This  form  oefore  Alcyone  present, 
To  make  her  certain  of  the  sad  event." 

Indued  with  robes  of  various  hue  she  flies. 
And  flying  draws  an  arch  (a  segment  of  the 

skies) ; 
Then  leaves  her  bending  bow,  and  from  the 

steep 
Descends  to  search  the  silent  house  of  Sleep. 
Near  the  Cinunerians,  in  his  dark  abode 
Deep  in  a  cavern,  dwells  the  drowsy  god; 
Whose  gloomy  mansion  nor  the  rising  sun. 
Nor  setting,  visits,  nor  the  lightsome  noon: 
But  lazy  vapors  round  the  region  fly,       37a 
Perpetual  twilight,  and  a  doubtful  sky. 
No  crowing  co(^  does  there  his  wings  dis- 
play, 
Nor  with  his  homy  bill  provoke  the  day; 
Nor  watchful  dogs,  nor  the  more  wakeful 

geese, 
Disturb  with  nightly  noise  the  sacred  peace: 


Nor  beast  of  nature,  nor  the  tame,  are  nigh. 
Nor  trees  with  tempests  rock'd,  nor  hmnan 

cry; 
But  safe  repose,  without  an  air  of  breath,  xs? 
Dwells  here,  and  a  dumb  quiet  next  to  death. 

An  arm  of  Lethe,  with  a  gentle  flow. 
Arising  upwards  from  the  rock  below. 
The  palace  moats,  and  o'er  the  pebbles 

creeps, 
And  with  soft  murmurs  calls  the  comii^ 

sleeps; 
Around  its  entry  nodding  poppies  grow. 
And  all  cool  simples  that  sweet  rest  bestow; 
Night  from  the  plants  their  sleepy  Tirtue 

drains. 
And  passing,  sheds  it  on  the  silent  plains: 
No  door  there  was  th'  unguarded  house  to 

keep,  39a 

On  creaking  hinges  tuin'd,  to  break  his  aleeo. 

But  in  the  gloomy  court  was  rais'd  a  bed. 

Stuff 'd  with  black  plumes,  and  on  an  eboo 

stead: 
Black  was  the  cov'ring  too,  where  lay  the 

god. 
And  slept  supine,  his  limbs  dis]4ay'd  abroad 
About  his  head  fantastic  visions  fly. 
Which  various  images  of  things  supply. 
And  mock  their  forms;  the  leaves  on  trees 

not  more, 
Nor  bearded  ears  in  fields,  nor  sands  upon 

the  shore. 
The  virgin  ent'ring  bright  indulg'd  the 

day  soo 

To  the  brown  cave,  and  brush'd  the  dreams 

awi^: 
The  god,  custurb'd  with  this  new  glare  of 

light 
Cast  sudden  on  his  face,  unseal'd  his  sight. 
And  rais'd  his  tardy  head,  which  sunk  again, 
And  sinking  on  his  bosom  knock*d  his  chin: 
At  length  uiook  off  himself;  and  ask'd  the 

dame 
(And  asking  yawn'd)  for  what  intent  she 

came. 
To  whom  the  goddess  thus:  "O  sacred 

Rest, 
Sweet  pleasing  Sleep,  of  all  the  pow'rs  the 

O  peace  of  mind,  repairer  of  decay,     310' 
Whose  balms  renew  the  limbs  to  labors 

of  the  day; 
Care  shuns  thy  soft  approach,  and  sullen 

flies  away ! 
Adorn  a  dream,  expressing  human  form. 
The  shape  of  him  who  suffered  in  the  storm. 
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And  send  it  flitting  to  the  Trachin  court, 
The  wreok  of  wretched  Cevx  to  report: 
Before  his  queen  bid  the  pale  specter  stand, 
Who  begs  a  vain  relief  at  Juno's  hand." 
She  said,  and  scarce  awake  her  eyes  could 

keep, 
Unable  to  support  the  fumes  of  sleep;     320 
But  fled,  returning  by  the  way  she  went, 
And  swery'd  along  her  bow  with  swift  as- 
cent. 
The  god,  uneasy  till  he  slept  again, 
Resoly'd  at  once  to  rid  himself  of  pain; 
And,  tho'  against  his  custom,  call'd  aloud, 
Exciting  Morpheus  from  the  sleepy  crowd: 
Morpheus  of  all  his  numerous  txain  ex- 
pressed 
The  shape  of  man,  and  imitated  best; 
The  walK,  the  words,  the  gesture  could  sup- 

The  habit  mimic,  and  the  mien  bely ;       330 
Plays  well,  but  all  his  action  is  coimn'd. 
Extending  not  beyond  our  human  kind. 
Another  birds,  and  beasts,  and  dragons  apes. 
And  dreadful  images,  and  monster  shapes: 
This  demon  Icelos  in  heaVn's  high  hall 
The  gods  haye  nam'd,  but  men  Phobetor 

caU. 
A  third  is  Phantasus,  whose  actions  roll 
On  meaner  thoughts,  and  things  deyoid  of 

soul; 
Earth,  fruits,  and  flow'rs  he  represents  in 

dreams. 
And    solid    rocks  unmoy'd,  and    running 

streams:  340 

These  three  to  kings  and  chiefs  their  scenes 

display. 
The  rest  before  th'  i^oble  conunons  play. 
Of  these  the  chosen  Morpheus  is  dispatoh*d: 
Which    done,    the    lazy    monarch,    oyer- 

watch'd, 
Down  from  his  propping  elbow  drops  his 

head, 
Dissoly'd  in  sleep,  and  shrinks  within  his  bed. 
Darkling  the  demon  glides,  for  flight  pre- 
pared. 
So  soft  that  scarce  his  fanning  wings  are 

heard. 
To  Trachin,  swift  as  thought,  the  flitting 

shade 
Thro'  air  his  momentary  journey  made:  350 
Then  lays  aside  the  steerage  of  his  wings. 
Forsakes  his  proper  f  orm,assumes  the  king's ; 
And  pale  as  death,  despoil'd  of  his  array,  ^ 
Into  the  queen's  apartment  takes  his  way. 
And  stands  before  the  bed  at  dawn  of  day. 
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Unmoy'd  his  eyes,  and  wet  his  beard  ap-^ 
pears;  I 

And sheddingyain, but seemingreal tears;  | 

The  briny  water  dropping  from  his  hairs:  J 

Then  staring  on  her,  witii  a  ghastly  look 

And  hollow  yoice,  he  thus  the  queen  be- 
spoke: 360 
*'Enow'st  thou  not  me?    Not  yet,  un- 
happy wife  ? 

Or  are  my  features  perish'd  with  my  life  ? 

Look  once  again,  and,  for  thy  husband  lost, 

Lol  all  that's  left  of  him,  thy  husband's 
ghost! 

Thy  yows  for  my  return  were  all  in  yain;  ^ 

The  storriy  south  overtook  us  in  the  main;  I 

And  neyer  shalt  thou  see  thy  liying  lord  [ 
again.  J 

Bear  witness,  Heay'n,  I  call'd  on  thee  in 
'death. 

And  while  I  call'd,  a  billow  stopp'd  my 
breath: 

Think  not  that  flying  fame  reports  my 
fate;  370 

I  present,  I  appear,  and  my  own  wreck 
relate. 

Bise,  wretched  widow,  rise,  nor  undo-' 
plor'd 

Permit  my  ghost  to  pass  the  Styg^ian  ford ; 

But  rise,  prepared  in  black,  to  mourn  thy 
peri8h^l  lord." 
Thus  said  the  player  god;  and,  adding  art 

Of  yoice  and  gesture,  so  perf  orm'd  his  part, 

She  thought  (so  like  her  loye  the  shade 
appears) 

That  Ceyx  spake  the  words,  and  Ceyx  shed 
the  tears. 

She  groan'd,  her  inward  soul  with  grief 
oppress'd; 

She  sigh'd,  she  wept,  and  sleeping  beat  her 
breast:  380 

Then  stretch'd  her  arms  t'  embrace  his 
body  bare  — 

Her  clasping  arms  inclose  but  empty  air. 

At  this,  not  yet  awake,  she  cried:  ''  O  stay. 

One  is  our  fate,  and  common  is  our  way  1 " 

So  dreadful  was  the  dream,  so  loud  she 
spoke. 

That,  starting  sudden  up,  the  slumber  broke ; 

Then  cast  her  eyes  around,  in  hope  to  yiew 

Her  yanish'd  lord,  and  find  the  yision  true: 

For  now  the  maids,  who  waited  her  com- 
mands. 

Ran  in  with  lighted  tapers  in  their  hands. 

Tir'd  with  the  search,  not  finding  what  she 
seeks,  391 
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With  omel  blows  she  pounds  her  blubber'd 

cheeks; 
Then  from  her  beaten  breast  the  linen  tare, 
And  ont  the  golden  caul  that  bound  her  hair. 
Her  nurse  demands  the  cause;  with  louder 

cries 
She  prosecutes  her  griefs,  and  thus  replies: 

**  No  more  Alcyone;  she  suffered  death 
With  her  loy'd  lord,  when  Ceyz  lost  his 

breath: 
No  flatt'ry,  no  false  comfort,  give  me  none. 
My  shipwreck'd  Ceyz  is  for  eyer  gone;  400 
I  saw,  I  saw  him  manifest  in  yiew; 
His  yoice,  his  figure,  and  his  gestures  knew. 
His  luster  lost,  and  eVry  liymg  graoe, 
Yet  I  retain'd  the  features  of  his  face; 
Tho'  with    pale  cheeks,  wet  beard,  and 

dropping  hair. 
None  but  my  Ceyz  could  appear  so  fair: 
I  would  haye  strain'd  him  with  a  strict 

embrace, 
But  thro'  my  arms  he  slipp'd,  and  yanishM 

from  the  place: 
There,  eVn  just  there  he  stood;"  and  as 

she  spoke, 
Where  last  the  specter  was,  she  cast  her 

look:  410 

Fain  would  she  hope,  and  gaz'd  upon  the 

ground. 
If  any  printed  footsteps  mi^t  be  found. 
Then  sigh'd  and  said:  «  This  I  too  well 

foreknew, 
And  my  pro^etic  fear  presa^d  too  true: 
T  was  what  I  begg'd,  when  with  a  bleeding 

heart 
I  took  my  leaye,  and  suffered  thee  to  part; 
Or  I  to  go  along,  or  thou  to  stay, 
Neyer,  lUi  neyer  to  diyide  our  way ! 
Happier  for  me,  that  all  our  hours  assign'd 
Together  we  had  liy'd;  e'en  not  in  death 

disjoin'd !  4ao 

So  had  my  Ceyz  still  been  liyin?  here, 
Or  with  my  Ceyz  I  had  perish'd  there. 
Now  I  die  absent,  in  the  yast  profound. 
And  me  without    myself  the   seas  haye 

drown'd: 
The  storms  were  not  so  cruel,  should  I  striye 
To  lengthen  life,  and  such  a  grief  suryiye; 
But  neither  will  I  striye,  nor  wretched  thee 
In  death  forsake,  but  keep  thee  company. 
If  not  one  conunon  sepulcher  contains 
Our  bodies,  or  one  urn  our  last  remains,   430 
Tet  Ceyz  and  Alcyone  shall  join. 
Their  names  remember'd  in  one  common 

line." 


No  &rtlier  yoioe  her  mighty  grief  affords, 
For  sighs  come  rushing  in  betwizt  ber 

words, 
And  stopp'd  her  tongue;   but  what  her 

tongue  denied. 
Soft  tears,  and  groans,  and  dumb  eom- 

plaints  supplied. 
rTwas  morning;  to  the  port  she  takes 

her  way, 
And  stands  upon  the  margin  of  the  sea: 
That  pbuse,  that  yery  spot  of  groimd  sbe 

sought. 
Or  thither  by  her  destiny  was  brought,  441 
Where  last  he  stood;  and  while  she  ndlj' 

said: 
"  T  was  here  he  left  me,  lingering  hen 

delay'd 
His  parting  kiss;  and  there  his  anchon 

weigh'd."— 
Thus  speaking,  while  her  thoughts  past 

actions  trace. 
And  call  to  mind,  admonished  by  the  pbt«e, 
Sharp  at  her  utmost  ken  she  ca!st  her  ejes, 
And  somewhat  floating  from  a£ar  descries; 
It  seem'd  a  corpse  adnft,  to  distant  sigiit, 
But  at  a  distance  who  could  judge  aright  ? 
It  wafted  nearer  yet,  and  then  she  knev 
That  what  before  flhcL  but  sunniB'd,  wai 

true:  4$' 

A  corpse  it  was,  but  whose  it  was,  unknown; 
Yet  moy'd,  howe'er,  she  made  the  case 

her  own; 
Took  the  bad  omen  of  a  shipwreck'd  man, 
As  for  a  stranger  wept,  and  thus  began: 
<<  Poor  wretch,  on  stormy  seas  to  lose 

thy  life. 
Unhappy    thou,  but    more    thy   widow'd 

wife ! " 
At  this  she  paus'd;  for  now  the  floving 

tide 
Had  brought  the  body  nearer  to  the  side: 
The  more  she  looks,  the  more  her  fean  in- 
crease 4^ 
At  nearer  sight,  and  she 's  herself  the  less. 
Now  driy'n  ashore,  and  at  her  feet  it  lies; 
She  knows  too  much,  in  knowing  whom  she 

sees  — 
Her  husband's  corpse:  at  this  she  loudly 

shrieks: 
"  'T  is  he,  't  is  he,"  she  cries,  and  tears  her 

cheeks. 
Her  hair,  her  yest;  and,  stooping  to  the 

sands. 
About  his  neck  she  cast  her  trembling 

hands. 
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**  And  is  it  tiuia,  O  dearer  than  my  life, 
ThoSy  thus  retuzn'st  thou  to  thy   longing 

wife!" 
She  said,  and  to  the  neighboring  mole  she 

strode,  470 

(Rais'd  there  to  break  th'  incnisions  of  the 

flood.) 
Headlong  from  hence  to  plnnge  herself  she 

springs, 
But  shoots  along  supported  on  her  wings; 
A   bird  new-made  about    the  banks  she 

plies. 
Not  far  from  shore,  and  short  excursions 

tries; 
Nor  seeks  in  air  her  humble  flight  to  raise, 
Content  to  skim  the  surface  of  the  seas: 
Her  bill,  tho'  slender,  sends  a  creaking  noise. 
And  imitates  a  lamentable  Toice.  479 

Now  lighting  where  the  bloodless  body  lies, 
She  with  a  nmeral  note  renews  her  cries. 
At  all  her  stretch  her  little  wings  she 


And  wiui  her  f eather'd  arms  embrac'd  the 

dead; 
Then  flick'ring  to  his  pallid  lips,  she  strove 
To  print  a  kiss,  the  last  essay  of  love. 
Whether  the  vital  touch  reviv'd  the  dead. 
Or  that  the  moving  waters  rais'd  his  head 
To  meet  the  kiss,  the  vulgar  doubt  alone; 
For  sure  a  present  miracle  was  shown. 
The  gods  their  shapes  to  winter  birds  trans- 
late, 490 
But  both  obnoxious  to  their  former  fate. 
Their  conjugal  affection  still  is  tied, 
And  still  the  mournful  race  is  multiplied. 
They  bill,  the^  tread;  Alcyone,  compress'd, 
Sev'n  days  sits  brooding  on  her  floating 

nest, 
A  wintry  queen:  her  sire  at  length  is  kind. 
Calms  ev^ry  storm,  and  hushes  ev'ry  wind; 
Prepares  his  empire  for  his  daughter's  ease, 
And  for  his  hatching  nephews  smooths  the 
seas. 
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OR,   THE  LADY  IN  THE  ARBOR 
A  VISION    [out  of  CHAUCER] 

Now  turning  from  the  wintry  signs,  the  sun 
His  course  exalted  thro'  the  Ram  had  run. 
And,  whirling  up  the  skies,  his  chariot  drove 
Thio'  Taurus  and  the  lightsome  realms  of 
love; 


Where  Venus  from  her  orb  descends  in 

show'rs. 
To  glad  the  ground,  and  paint  the  fields 

with  flow'rs: 
When  first  the  tender  blades  of  grass  ap- ' 

pear. 
And  buds,  that  vet  the  blast  of  Eurus  fear, 
Stand  at  the  door  of  life,  and  doubt  to 

clothe  the  year; 
Till  gentle  heat  and  soft  repeated  rains    10 
Make  the  green  blood  to  duice  within  their 

veins: 
Then,  at  their  call,  embolden'd  out  they 

come. 
And  swell  the  gems  and  burst  the  narrow 

room; 
Broader  and  broader  yet,  their  blooms  dis- 
play. 
Salute  the  welcome  sun,  and  entertain  the 

day. 
Then  from  their  breathing  souls  the  sweets 

repair 
To  scent  the  skies,  and  purge  th'  unwhole- 
some air; 
Joy  spreads  the  heart,  and,  with  a  general 

song. 
Spring  issues  out  and  leads  the  jolly  months 

along. 
In  that  sweet  season,  as  in  bed  I  lay     so 
And  sought  in  sleep  to  pass  the  ni^ht  away, 
I  tnm'd  my  weary  side,  but  still  m  vain, 
Tho'  full  of  youthful  health,  and  void  of 

pain: 
Cares  I  had  none,  to  keep  me  from  my  rest, 
For  love  had  never  enter 'd  in  my  breast; 
I  wanted  nothing  Fortune  could  supply. 
Nor  did  she  slumber  till  that  hour  deny. 
I  wonder'd  then,  but  after  found  it  true, 
Much  joy  had  dried  away  the  balmy  dew 
Seas  would  be  pools,  witiiout  the  brush- 
ing air  30 
To  curl  the  waves;  and  sure  some  little 

care 
Should  weary  Nature  so,  to  make  her 

want  repair. 
When  Chanticleer  the  second  watch  had 

sung. 
Scorning  the  scomer  sleep,  from  bed  I 

sprung; 
And  dressing,  by  the  moon,  in  loose  array,  ^ 
Pass'd  out  in  open  air,  preventing  day,      I 
And  sought  a  goodly  grove,  as  fancy  led  | 

my  way.  J 

Straight  as  a  line  in  beauteous  order  stood 
Of  otu&s  unshorn  a  venerable  wood: 
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Fresh  was  the  grass  beneath;  and  ev'iy  tree, 
At  distance  planted  in  a  due  degree,  41 
Their  branching  arms  in  air  with  eqnal  space 
Stretch'd  to  their  neighbors  with  a  long  em- 
brace; 
And  the  new  leaves  on  ev'ry  bough  were 

seen. 
Some  ruddy-color'd,  some  of  lighter  green. 
The  paintea  birds,  companions  of  the  spring. 
Hopping  from  spray  to  spray,  were  heanl 

to  sing; 
Both  eyes  and  ears  receiy'd  a  like  delight, 
Enchanting  music,  and  a  charming  sight. 
On  Philomel  I  fiz'd  my  whole  desire,        50 
And  listened  for  the  queen  of  all  the  choir; 
Fain  would  I  hear  her  heay'nly  voice  to 

sing; 
And  wanted  yet  an  omen  to  the  spring. 

Attending  long  in  vain,  I  took  Uie  way. 
Which  thro'  a  path  but  scarcely  printed 

lay; 
In  narrow  mazes  oft  it  seem'd  to  meet, 
And  look'd  as  lightly  press'd  by  fairy  feet. 
Wandering  I  walk'd  alone,  for  stm  me- 

thought 
To  some  strange  end  so  strange  a  path  was 

wrought; 
At  last  it  led  me  where  an  arbor  stood,    60 
The  sacred  receptacle  of  the  wood. 
This  place  immark'd,  tho'  oft  I  walk'd  the 

green, 
In  all  my  progress  I  had  never  seen; 
And,  seiz'dat  once  with  wonder  and  delight, 
Gaz'd  all  around  me,  new  to  the  transport- 
ing sight. 
T  was  benclrd  with  turf,  and  goodly  to  be 

seen. 
The  thick  young  grass  arose  in  fresher 

green: 
The  mound  was  newly  made,  no  sight  could 

pass 
Betwixt  the  nice  partitions  of  the  grass; 
The  well-united  sods  so  closely  lay,  70 

And  all  around  the  shades  defended  it  from 

day. 
For  sycamores  with  eglantine  were  spread, 
A  hedge  about  the  sides,  a  covering  over 

head. 
And  so  the  fragrant  brier  was  wove  between. 
The  sycamore  and  flow'rs  were  mix'd  with 

green, 
That  nature  seem'd  to  vary  the  delight. 
And  satisfied  at  once  the  smell  and  sight. 
The  master  workman  of  the  bow'r  was 

known 


Thro'  fairy  lands,  and  built  for  Oberon; 
Who  twining  leaves  with  such  proportkn 

drew,  80 

They  rose  by  measure,  and  by  rule  thej 

grew: 
No  mortal  ton^e  can  half  the  beauty  tell, 
For  none  but  hands  divine  ooold  work  so 

well. 
Both  roof  and  sides  were  like  a  parlor  made, 
A  soft  recess,  and  a  cool  summer  shade: 
The  hedge  was  set  so  thick,  no  foreign  eye 
The  persons  plac'd  within  it  could  espy; 
But  all  that  pass'd  without  with  ease  was 

seen. 
As  if  nor  fence  nor  tree  was  plac'd  between. 
'T  was  border'd  with  a  field;  and  some  was 

plain  90 

With  grass,  and  some  was  sow'd  with  rising 

grain. 
That  (now  the  dew  with  spangles  deek'd 

the  groimd) 
A  sweeter  spot  of  earth  was  never  found. 
I  look'd  and  look'd,  and  still  with  new  de- 
light; 
Such  joy  my  soul,  such  pleasures  fill'd  my 

sight: 
And  the  fresh  eglantine  exhal'd  a  breath, 
Whose  odors  were  of  pow'r  to  raise  from 

death. 
Nor  snUen  discontent,  nor  anzioiis  care, 
EVn  tho'  brought  tiiither,  could  inhabit 

there; 
But  thence  they  fled  as  from  their  mortal 

foe,  100 

For  this  sweet  place  could  only  pleasnie 

know. 
Thus,  as  I  mus'd,  I  cast  aside  mv  eye, 
And  saw  a  medlar  tree  was  planted  nigh. 
The  spreading  branches  made  a  goodly  show, 
And  full  of  opening  blooms  was  ev'ry  boogfa. 
A  goldfinch  there  I  saw  with  gaudy  pride 
Of  painted  plumes,  that  hopp'd  from  side 

to  side. 
Still  pecking  as  she  pass'd;  and  still  she 

drew 
The  sweets  from  ev 'ry  flow*r,  and  snek'd  the 

dew: 
Suffic'd  at    length,  she  warbled   in  her 

throat,  no 

And  tun'd  her  voice  to  many  a.  merry  note, 
But  indistinct,  and  neither  sweet  nor  dear, 
Yet  such  as  sooth'd  my  soul  and  pleas'^ 

my  ear. 
Her  short  performance  was  no  sooner 

tried, 
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When  she  I  songht,  the  nightingale,  re- 
plied: 
So  sweet,  so  shrill,  so  varionsly  she  snng, 
That  the  grove  echo'd,  and  the  valleys  rung; 
And  I  so  ravish'd  with  her  heav'nly  note, 
I  stood  intranc'd,  and  had  no  room  for 

thought, 
Bat  all  o'erpow'r'd  with  ecstasy  of  bliss,  lao 
Was  in  a  pleasing  dream  of  Paradise. 
At  length  I  wak'd,  and,  looking  round  the 

bow'r, 
Searched  eVry  tree,  and  pried  on  ev'ry 

flow'r, 
If  anywhere  by  chance  I  might  espy 
The  rural  poet  of  the  melody; 
For  still  methonght  she  sung  not  far  away. 
At  last  I  found  her  on  a  laurel  spray; 
Close  by  my  side  she  sate,  and  fair  in  sight, 
Full  in  a  line,  against  her  opposite, 
Where  stood  with  eglantme    the    laurel 

twin'd,  130 

And  both  their  native  sweets  were  well 

conjoined. 
On  the  green  bank  I  sat,  and  Usten'd 

long; 
(Sittine  was  more  convenient  for  the  song!) 
Nor  till  her  lav  was  ended  could  I  move. 
But  wish'd  to  dwell  forever  in  the  grove. 
Only    methought    the    time    too    swiftly 

pass'd, 
And  ev'iy  note  I  fear'd  would  be  the  last. 
My  sight,  and  smell,  and  hearing  were  em- 

ploy'd. 
And  all  three  senses  in  full  gust  enjoy'd. 
And  what  alone  did  all  the  rest  surpass,  140 
The  sweet  possession  of  the  fairy  place; 
Single,  and  conscious  to  myself  alone 
Of   pleasures  to  th'  excluded  world  un- 
known: 
Pleasures  which  nowhere  else  were  to  be 

found, 
And  all  Elysium  in  a  spot  of  ground. 

Thus  while  I  sat  intent  to  see  and  hear. 
And  drew  perfumes  of  more  than  vital  air. 
All  suddenly  I  beard  th'  approaching  sound 
Of  vocal  inusic  on  th'  enchanted  ground: 
An  host  of  saints  it  seem'd,  so  nill  the  ^ 

choir;  150  I 

As  if  the  blest  above  did  all  conspire  | 
To  loin  iheir  voices  and  neglect  Ihe  lyre.  J 
At  leng^  there  issued  from  the  grove  be- 

Mnd 
A  fair  i^sembly  of  the  female  kind: 
A  train  less  fair,  as  ancient  fathers  tell, 
Seduc'd'the  sons  of  heaven  to  rebel. 

/ 


I  pass  their  forms,  and  eVry  charming 

grace; 
Less  than  an  angel  would  their  worth  de- 
base; 
But  their  attire,  like  liveries  of  a  kind,   159 
All  rich  and  rare,  is  fresh  within  my  mind. 
In  velvet,  white  as  snow,  the  troop  was 

gown'd, 
The  seams  with  sparkling  emeralds  set 

around; 
Their  hoods  and  sleeves  the  same,  and  pur- 
fled  o'er 
With  diamonds,  pearls,  and  all  the  shining 

store 
Of  Eastern  pomp;  their  long  descending 

train. 
With  rubies  edg'd,  and  si^phires,  swept  the 

plain; 
High  on  their  heads,  with  jewels  richly  set. 
Each  lady  wore  a  raidiant  coronet 
Beneath  the  circles,  all  the  choir  was  grac'd 
With  chaplets  green  on  their  fair  foreheads 
plac'd.  270 

Of  laurel  some,  of  woodbine  many  more. 
And  wreaths  of  agnus  castus  others  bore: 
These  last,  who  with  those  virgin  crowns 

were  dress'd, 
Appear'd  in  higher  honor  than  the  rest. 
They  danc'd  around;  but  in  the  midst' 

was  seen 

A  lady  of  a  more  majestic  mien. 

By  stature  and  by  beauty  mark'd  their 

sovereign  queen. 

She  in  the  midst  began  with  sober  grace; 

Her  servants'  eyes  were  fiz'd  upon  her 

face. 
And,  as  she  mov'd  or  turned,  her  motions 
view'd,  180 

Her  measures  kept,  and  step  by  step  pur- 
sued. 
MeUiought  she  trod  the  ground  with  greater 

grace. 
With  more  of  godhead  shining  in  her  face; 
And  afl  in  beanty  she  surpass'd  the  choir. 
So,  nobler  than  the  rest,  was  her  attire. 
A  crown  of  ruddy  gold  indos'd  her  brow. 
Plain  without  pomp,  and  rich  without  a 

show: 
A  branch  of  agnus  castus  in  her  hand 
She  bore  aloft  (her  scepter  of  command) ; 
Admir'd,  ador'd  by  all  the  circling  crowd, 
For  wheresoe'er  she  turned  her  nice,  they 
bow'd.  191 

And  as  she  danc'd,  a  roundelay  she  sung. 
In  honor  of  the  laurel,  ever  young: 
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She  xais'd  her  yoice  on  high,  and  sung 

so  clear, 
The  fawns    came    scudding    from    the 

groves  to  hear, 
And  all  the  bending  forest  lent  an  ear.    ^ 
At  ey'ry  close   she    made,  th'  attending 

throng 
Replied,  and  boro  the  burden  of  the  song: 
So  just,  so  small,  ^et  in  so  sweet  a  note, 
It  seem'd  the  music  melted  in  the  throat,  aoo 
Thus  dancing  on,  and  singing  as  they 

danc'd. 
They  to  the  middle  of  the  mead  adyano'd. 
Till  round  my  arbor  a  new  ring  they  made, 
And  footed  it  about  the  secrot  shade. 
O'erjoy'd  to  see  the  jolly  troop  so  near. 
But  somewhat  aw*d,  I  shook  with  holy  fear; 
Yet  not  so  much,  but  that  I  noted  well 
Who  did  the  most  in  song  or  dance  excel. 

Not  long  I  had  obsery'd,  when  from  afar 
I  heard  a  sudden  symphony  of  war;  aio 
The  neighing  coursers,  and  the  soldiers'  cry. 
And  sounding  trumps  that  seem'd  to  tear 

the  sky. 
I  saw  soon  after  this,  behind  the  sroye 
From  whence  the  ladies  did  in  order  moye, 
Come  issuine  out  in  arms  a  warrior  train, 
Tbat  like  a  deluge  pour'd  upon  the  plain: 
On  barbed  steeds  they  rode  m  proud  array, 
Thick  as  the  college  of  the  bees  in  May, 
When  swarming  o'er  the  dusky  fields  they 

fly. 

New  to  the  flow'rs,  and  intercept  the  sky. 
So  fieroe  they  droye,  their  coursers  were  so 

fleet,  221 

That  the  turf  trembled  underneath  their 

feet. 
To  tell  their  costly  fumituro  were  long. 
The  summer's  day  would  end  beforo  &e 

song; 
To  purohase  but  the  tenth  of  all  their  storo 
Would  make  the  mighty  Persian  monaroh 

poor. 
Tet  what  I  can,  I  will;  beforo  the  rost 
The    trumpets    issued    in    white  mantles 

dress'd: 
A  numerous  troop,  and  all  their  heads 

around 
With  chaplets  groen  of  cerrial  oak  wero 

crown'd;  230 

And  at  each  trumpet  was  a  banner  bound. 
Which,  waying  in  the  wind,  displayed  at 

large 
Their  master's  coat  of  arms  and  knightly 

charge. 


Broad  wero  the  banners,  and  of  snowy  hue, 
A  puror  web  the  silkworm  neyer  drew. 
The  chief  about  their  necks  the  scutcheoiis 

woro. 
With  orient  pearls  and  jewels  powdered 

o'er; 
Broad  wero  their  collars  too,  and  ey'ry  one 
Was  set  about  with  many  a  costly  stone. 
Next  these,  of  kings  at  arms  a  goodly 

train  240 

In  proud  array  came  prancing  o'er  the  plain; 
Their  cloaks  wero  cloth  of  silyer  mix'd 

with  eold. 
And  garlands  green  around  their  temples 

roll'd; 
Rich  crowns  wero  on  their  royal  seatcheons 

plac'dy 
With  sapphires,  diamonds,  and  with  rubies 

grac'd. 
And    as    the  trumpets  their    appearance 

made. 
So  these  in  habits  wero  alike  array 'd; 
But  with  a  pace  moro  sober  and  more  slow, 
And  twenty,  rank  in  rank,  they  rode  arow. 
The   purseyants    came    next,   in   number 

moro;  250 

And  like  the  heralds  each  his  scutcheon 

boro: 
Clad  in  white  yelyet  all  their  troop  they 

led. 
With  each  an  oaken  chaplet  on  his  head. 
Nine  royal  knights  in  equal  rank  suc- 


Each  warrior  mounted  on  a  fiery  steed; 

In  golden  armor  glorious  to  behold; 

The  rivets  of  their  arms  wero  nail'd  with 

gold. 
Their  surooats  of  white  ermine  fur  were 

made, 
With  cloth  of  gold  between  that  cast  a 

glitt'ring  shade. 
The  trappings  of  their  steeds  wero  of  the 

same;  260 

The  golden  fringe  ev'n  set  the  ground  on 

flame. 
And  drew  a  precious  trail:  a  crown  divine 
Of  laurol  did  about  their  temples  twine. 
Throe  henchmen  wero  for  ev'ry  knight 

assign'd, 
All  in  rich  livery  clad,  and  of  a  kind; 
White  velvet,  but  unborn,  for  cloaks  they 


And  each  within  his  hand  a  trunch'  »on  boro 


The  foremost  held  a  helm  of  rare 


A  prince's  ransom  would  not  pay  t  he  price. 


device; 
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The    second   bore   the  buckler  of   his 

knight,  370 

The  third  of  cornel  wood  a  spear  upright, 
Headed  with  piercing  steel,  and  polish' d 

bright. 

Like  to  their  lords  their  equipaee  was  seen, 
And  all  their  foreheads  crownra  with  gar- 
lands green. 
And  after  these  came  arm'd  with  spear 

and  shield 
An  host  so  great,  as  cover'd  all  the  field; 
And  all  their  foreheads,  like  the  knights 

before. 
With  laurels  ever  green  were  shaded  o'er. 
Or  oak,  or  other  leaves  of  lasting  kind, 
Tenacious  of  the  stem,  and  firm  against  the 

wind.  180 

Some  in  their  hands,  besides  the  lance  and 

shield. 
The  boughs  of  woodbind  or  of  hawthorn 

held. 
Or  branches  for  their  mystic  emblems  took. 
Of  palm,  of  laurel,  or  of  cerrial  oak. 
Thus  marching  to  the  trumpets'  loftj 

sound. 
Drawn  in  two  lines  adverse  thej  wheel'd 

around. 
And  in  the  middle  meadow  took  their 

g^und. 

Among  themselves  the  tumey  they  divide, 
In  eqiud  squadrons  rang'd  on  either  nde; 
Then  tum'd  their  horses'  heads,  and  man 

to  man,  390 

And  steed  to  steed  o][>poe'd,  the  justs  began. 
They  lightly  set  their  lances  in  the  rest. 
And,  at  the  sign,  against  each  other  press'd: 
They  met;  I  sitting  at  my  ease  beheld 
The  mix'd  events,  and  fortunes  of  the  field. 
Some  broke  their  spears,  some  tumbled 

hone  and  man. 
And  round  the  field  the  lighten'd  coursers 

ran. 
An  hour  and  more,  like  tides,  in  equal  sway 
They  rush'd,  and  won  by  turns  and  lost  the 


day: 
ngth  1 


At  length  the  nine  (who  still  together 
held)  900 

Their  fainting  foes  to  shameful  flight 

compeli'd. 
And  with  resistless  force  o'erran  the  field.  ^ 
Thus,  to  their  fame,  when  finish'd  was  the 

fight, 
The  victors  from  their  loftv  steeds  alight: 
Like  them  dismounted  all  the  warlike  tein« 
And  two  by  two  proceeded  o'er  the  plain; 


Till  to  the  fair  assembly  they  advanc'd, 
Who  near  the  secret  arbor  sung  and  danc'd, 
The  ladies  left  their  measures  at  the 

sight. 
To  meet  the  chie&  returning  from  the 

fight,  31Q 

And  each  with  open  arms  embrac'd  her 

chosen  knight. 
Amid  the  plain  a  spreading  laurel  stood. 
The  grace  and  ornament  of  all  the  wood: 
That  pleasing  shade  they  sought,  a  soft  r^ 

treat 
From  sudden  April  show'rs,  a  shelter  from 

the  heat. 
Her  leavy  arms  with  such  extent  were 

spread, 
So  near  the  clouds  was  her  aspiring  head, 
That  hosts  of  birds,  that  wing  tS&  liquid 

air, 
Peroh'd  in  the  boughs,  had  nightly  lodging 

there; 
And  flocks  of  sheep  beneath  the  shade  from 

far  3ao 

Might  hear  the  rattling  bail  and  wintry 

war; 
From  heav'n's  inclemency  here  found  re- 
treat, 
Fnjoy'd  the  cool,  and  ahunn'd  the  scorching 

heat: 
A  hundred  knights  might  there  at  ease 

abide. 
And  ev'ry  koight  a  lady  by  his  side; 
The  trunk  itself  such  odors  did  bequeath. 
That  a  Moluccan  breeze  to  these  was  com- 
mon breath. 
The  lords  and  ladies  here,  approaching, 

paid 
Their    homage,  with  a   low  obeisance 

made. 
And  seem'd  to  venerate  the  sacred  shade.  ^ 
These  rites  perform'd,  their  pleasures  they 

pursue,  331 

With  songs  of  love,  and  mix  with  measures 

new; 
Around    the  holy  tree  their  dance  they 

frame, 
And  ev'ry  cluunpion  leads  his  chosen  dame. 

I  cast  my  sk^ht  upon  the  farther  field. 
And  a  fresh  object  of  delight  beheld: 
For  from  the  region  of  the  West  I  heard 
New  music  sound,  and  a  new  troop  ap- 

pear'd. 
Of  kniffhts  and  ladies  mix'd,  a  jolly  band; 
But  all  on  foot  they  maroh'd,  and  hand  in 

hand.  340 
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The  ladies  dress'd  in  rich  simara  were ' 

seen 
Of  Rorence  satin,  flow'r'd  with  white  and 

green, 
And  for  a  shade  betwixt  the  bloomy 

gridelin. 
The  borders  of  their  petticoats  below 
Were  guarded  thick  with  rubies  on  arow; 
And  ev'ry  damsel  wore  upon  her  head 
Of  flow'rs  a  garland  blended  white  and  red. 
Attir'd  in  mantles  all  the  knights  were  seen, 
That  gratified  the  view  with  cheerful  green: 
Their  chaplets  of  their  ladies'  colors  were, 
Composed  of  white  and  red,  to  shade  their 

shining  hair.  351 

Before  the  merry  troop  the  minstrels  play'd: 
All  in  their  masters'  liveries  were  array'd. 
And  clad  in  green,  and  on  their  temples  wore 
The  chaplets  white  and  red  their  ladies  bore. 
Their  instruments  were  various  in  their  kind. 
Some  for  the  bow,  and  some  for  breathing 

wind: 
The  sawtry,  pipe,  and  hautboys'  noisy  band, 
And  the  soft  lute  trembling  beneath  the 

touching  hand. 
A  tuft  of  daisies  on  a  flow'ry  lea  360 

They  saw,  and  thitherward  they  bent  their 

way; 
To  this  both  knights  and  dames  their  hom- 
age made, 
And  due  obeisance  to  the  daisy  paid. 
And  then  the  band  of  flutes  began  to  play, 
To  which  a  lady  sung  a  virelay; 
And  still  at  ev'ry  close  she  would  repeat 
The  burden  of  the  song,  **  The  daisy  is  so 

sweet." 
^  The  daisy  is  so  sweet,"  when  she  be^un, 
The  troop  of  knights  and  dames  contmued 

on. 
The  concert  and  the  voice  so  charm'd  my 

ear,  370 

And  sooth'd  my  soul,  that  it  was  heav'n  to 

hear. 
But  soon  their  pleasure  pass'd;  at  noon 

of  day, 
The  sun  with  sultry  beams  began  to  play : 
Not  Sinus  shoots  a  fiercer  flame  from  high, 
When  with  his  pois'nous  breath  he  blasts 

the  sky. 
Then  droop'd  the  fading  flow'rs  (their 

beauty  fled) 
And  clos'd  their  sickly  eyes,  and  hung 

the  head; 
And,  rivel'd  up  with  heat,  lay  dying  in 

their  bed. 


The  ladies  gasp'd,  and  scarcely  could  re- 
spire; 
The  breath  they  drew,  no  longer  air,  but  fiie: 
The  fainty  knights  were  scorch'd,  and  knew 

not  where  381 

To  run  for  shelter,  for  no  shade  was  near. 
And  after  this  the  gath'ring  clouds  amain 
Pour'd  down  a  storm  of  rattling  hail  aod 

rain. 
And  lightning  flash'd  betwixt;  the  field  and 

flow'rs. 
Burnt  up  before,  were  buried  in  the  show'n. 
The  ladies  and  the  knights,  no  shelter  ni^h, 
Bare  to  the  weather  and  the  vdntry  sky. 
Were  dropping  wet,  disconsolate  aind  wan, 
And  thro'  their  thin  array  receiv'd  the  rain. 
While  those  in  white,  protected  by  the 

tree,  391 

Saw  pass  the  vain  assault,  and  stood  from 

danger  free. 
But  as  compassion  moVd  their  gentle  mindi, 
When  ceas'd  the  storm,  and  silent  were  the 

winds, 
Displeas'd  at  what,  not  snff'ring,  they  had 

seen. 
They  went  to  cheer  the  faction  of  the  green. 
The  queen  in  white  arrav,  before  her  band. 
Saluting,  took  her  rival  by  the  hand; 
So  did  the  knights  and  dajnes,  with  conrtly 

grace. 
And  with  behavior  sweet  their  foes  emlnace. 
Then  thus  the  queen  with  laurel  on  her 

brow:  4o» 

*'  Fair  sister,  I  have  suffer 'd  in  jour  woe; 
Nor  shall  be  wanting  aught  withm  my  Dow'r 
For  your  relief  in  my  refreshing  bow  r." 
That  other  answer'd  with  a  lowly  look, 
And  soon  the  gracious  invitation  took; 
For  ill  at  ease  both  she  and  all  her  train 
The  scorching  sun  had  borne,  and  beating 

rain. 
Like  courtesy  was  us'd  by  all  in  white; 
Each  dame  a  dame  receiv'd,  and  ev^ry 

knight  a  knight.  410 

The  laurel  champions  with  their  swords  in- 
vade 
The  neighb'rine  forests,  where  the  josts 

were  made. 
And  sear  wood  from  the  rotteu  hedges  took, 
And  seeds  of  latent  fire  from  flints  provoke: 
A  cheerful  blaze  arose,  and  by  the  fire 
They  warm'd  their  frozen  feet  and  dried 

their  wet  attire. 
Refresh'd  with   heat,   the    ladies  sought 

around 
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For  Tirtuous  lierbs,  which  gathered  from 

the  ground, 
They  sqneez'd  the  juice,  and  cooling  oint- 
ment made, 
Which  on  their  lunbumt  cheeks  and  their 
chapp'd  skins  they  laid;  430 

Then  sought  green  siJacu,  which  they  bade 

'em  eat, 
A  sovereign  remedy  for  inward  heat. 

The  Lady  of  the  Leaf  ordain'd  a  feast. 
And  made  the  Lady  of  the  Flow'r  her  guest: 
When  lo  I  a  bow'r  ascended  on  the  pliun, 
With  sudden  seats  adom'd,  and  large  for 

either  train. 
This  bow'r  was  near  my  pleasant  arbor 

plac'd. 
That  I  could  hear  and  see  whatever  pass'd: 
The  ladies  sat  with  each  a  knight  between. 
Distinguished  by  their  colors,  white  and 
green;  430 

The  yanquish'd  par^  with  the  victors  join'd. 
Nor  wanted  sweet  discourse,  the  banquet  of 

the  mind. 
Meantime  the  minstrels  play'd  on  either 

side, 
Vain  of  their  art,  and  for  the  mast'ry  vied; 
The  sweet  contention  lasted  for  an  hour, 
And  reach'd  my  secret  arbor  from  the 
bow'r. 
The  sun  was  set;  and  Vesper,  to  supply 
His  absent  beams,  had  lighted  up  the  sky: 
When  Philomel,  ofiBcious  all  the  day 
To  sing  the  service  of  th'  ensuing  May,  440 
fled  ^m  her  laurel  shade,  and  wing^  her 

flight 
Directly  to  the  queen  array 'd  in  white; 
And  hopping  sate  familiar  on  her  hand, 
A  new  musician,  and  increased  the  band. 
The  goldfinch,  who,  to  shun  the  scalding 
heat, 
Had  chang'd  the  medlar  for  a  safer  seat. 
And  hid  in  bushes  scap'd  the  bitter  show'r. 
Now  perch'd  upon  the  Lady  of  the  Flow'r; 
And  either    songster,  holding    out    their 

throats. 
And  folding  up  their  wings,  renew'd  their 
notes ;  450 

As  if  all  day,  preluding  to  the  fight. 
They  only  had  rehearsed,  to  sing  by  night. 
The  banquet  ended,  and  the  battle  done. 
They  danc'd  by  starlight  and  the  friendly 

moon; 
And  when  they  were  to  part,  the  laureat 

queen 
Supplied  with  steeds  the  Lady  of  the  green, 


Her  and  her  train  conducting  on  the  way. 
The  moon  to  follow,  and  avoid  the  day. 
This  when  I  saw,  inquisitive  to  know 
The  secret  moral  of  the  mystic  show,      460 
I  started  from  my  shade,  in  hopes  to  find 
Some  nymph  to  satisfy  my  longine  mind; 
And,  as  my  fair  adventure  fell,  I  found 
A  lady  all  in  white,  with  laurel  crown'd. 
Who  clos'd  the  rear,  and  softly  pac'd  along. 
Repeating  to  herself  the  former  song. 
With  due  respect  my  body  I  inclin'<^ 
As  to  some  being  of  superior  kind. 
And  made  my  court  according  to  the  day. 
Wishing  her  queen  and  her  a  happy  May. 
*<  Great  thanks,  my  daughter,"  witii  a  gra- 
cious bow  471 
She  said;  and  I,  who  much  desir'd  to  know 
Of  whence  she  was,  yet  fearful  how  to 

break 
My  mind,  ad  ventured  humbly  thus  to  speak: 
^  Madain,  might  I  prestmie  and  not  offend. 
So  may  the  stars  and  shining  moon  attend 
Your  nightly  sports,  as  you  vouchsafe  to  ^ 

tell 
What  nymphs  they  were  who  mortal 

forms  excel. 
And  what  the  knights  who  fought  in 
listed  fields  so  well." 
To  this  the  dame  replied:  "  Fair  daugh- 
ter, know,  480 
That  what  you  saw  was  all  a  fairy  show; 
And  all  those  aiiy  shapes  you  now  behold 
Were  human  bocues  once,  and  doth'd  with 

earthly  mold. 
Our  souls,  not  yet  prepared  for  upper  light. 
Till  doomsday  wander  in  the  shades  of 

night; 
This  only  holiday  of  all  the  year. 
We  privileg'd  in  sunshine  may  appear: 
With  songs  and  dance  we  celebrate  the 

day, 
And  with  due  honors  usher  in  the  May. 
At  other  times  we  reign  by  night  alone,  490 
And  posting  thro'  the  skies  pursue    the 

moon; 
But  when  the  moon  arises,  none  are  found; 
For  cruel  Demogor^n  walks  the  round. 
And  if  he  finds  a  fairy  lag  in  light. 
He  drives  the  wretch  before,  and  lashes 
into  night. 
<<A11  courteous  are  by  kind,  and  ever 
proud 
With  friendly  offices  to  help  the  good. 
In  every  land  we  have  a  la^r  space 
Than  what  is  known  to  you  of  mortal  race. 
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Where  we  with    green   adorn  our  fairy 

bow'rsy  500 

And  ey'n  this  grove,  unseen  before,  is  ours. 
Know  &rther:  ev'ry  lady  doth'd  in  white, 
And,  crown'd  with  oak  and  laurel  ev'ry 

knight, 
Are  servants  to  the  Leaf,  by  liveries  known 
Of  innocence;  and  I  myself  am  one. 
Saw  you  not  her  so  graceful  to  behold 
Li  white  attire,  and  crown'd  with  radiant 

gold? 
The  sovereign  lady  of  our  land  is  she, 
Diana  call'd,  the  queen  of  chastity; 
And,  for  the  spotless  name  of  maid  she 

bears,  510 

That  affnus  castut  in  her  hand  appears; 
And  all    her   train,  with  leavy  chaplets 

crown'd. 
Were  for  unblam'd  vireinity  renown'd; 
But  those  the  chief  and  highest  in  command 
Who  bear  those  holy  branches  in  their  hand : 
The  knights  adom'd  with  laurel  crowns 

are  they 
Whom  death  nor  danger  ever  could  dis- 
may, 
Victorious  names,  who  made  the  world 

obey; 
Who,  while  they  liv'd,  in  deeds  of  arms  ex- 

ceU'd, 
And  after  death  for  deities  were  held.     520 
But  those  who  wear  the  woodbine  on  their 

brow 
Were  kniehts  of  love,  who  never  broke 

their  vow; 
Firm  to  their  plighted  faith,  and  ever  free 
From  fears,  aiud  fickle  chance,  and  jealousy. 
The  lords  and  ladies  who  the  woodbine 

bear 
As  true  as  Tristram  and  Isotta  were." 
"But  what  are  those,"  said  I,  *Hh'  un- 

conquer'd  nine. 
Who  crown'd  with  laurel  wreaths  in  golden 

armor  shine  ? 
And  who  the  knights  in  green,  and  what 

the  train  529 

Of  ladies  dressed  with  daisies  on  the  plain  ? 
Why  both  the  bands  in  worship  disagree. 
And  some  adore  the  Flow'r,  and  some  tiie 

Tree?" 
**  Just  is  vour  suit,  fair  daughter,"  said 

the  dame; 
"  Those  laurerd  chiefs  were  men  of  mighty 

fame; 
Nine  worthies  were  they  call'd  of  diff'rent 

rites, 


Three  Jews,  three  Pagans,  and  three  Chris- 
tian knights. 

These,  as  you  see,  ride  foremost  in  the  ^ 
field,  I 

As  thev  the  foremost  rank  of  honor  held,  | 

And  all  in  deeds  of  chivalry  ezcell'd:       J 

Their  temples  wreath'd  with   leafs,  tiiat 
still  renew;  s^ 

For  deathless  laurel  is  the  victor's  due. 

Who  bear  the  bows  were  knights  in  Ar- 
thur's reiffn, 

Twelve  they,  and  twelve  the  peers  of  Char- 
lemagne; 

For  bows  the  sizength  of  brawny  arms  im- 
ply* 

Emblems  of  valor  and  of  victory. 

Behold  an  order  yet  of  newer  date. 

Doubling  their  number,  equal  in  their  state; 

Our  England's  ornament  the  crown's  de- 
fense, 

Li  battle  brave,  protectors  of  their  prince; 

Unchang'd  by  fortune,  to  their  sovereign 
true,  550 

For  which  their  manly  legs  are  boond  wi^ 
blue. 

These,  of  the  Garter  call'd,  of  faith  un-' 
stain'd. 

Infighting  fields  the  laurel  have  obtain'd, 

And  well  renaid  those  honors  which  they 
gain'a. 

The  laurel  wreaths  were  first  by  Cesar 
worn, 

And  still  they  Caesar's  successors  adorn; 

One  leaf  of  this  is  immortality, 

And  more  of  worth  than  all  Uie  world  can 
buv." 
**  One  doubt  remains,"  said  I,  *'  the  dames 
in  green, 

What  were  their  qualities,  and  who  their 
queen  ?  "  560 

**  Flora  commands,"  said  she,  ''those  nymphs 
and  knights, 

Who  liv'd  in  slothful  ease  and  loose  de- 
lights; 

Who  never  acts  of  honor  durst  pursue, 

The  men  inglorious  knights,  th^  ladies  all 
untrue: 

Who,  nurs'd   in  idleness  and   train'd  in 
courts, 

Pass'd  all  their  precious  hours  in  plays  and 
sports, 

Till  Death  behind  came  stalking  on,  nn- 

And  wither'd  (like  the  storm)  the  freshness 
of  their  green. 
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These,  and  their  mates,  enjoy  the  present 

hour, 
And  therefore  pay  their  homage  to  the 

Flow'r.  ,  570 

But  knights  in  knightly  deeds  should  per- ' 

severe, 
And  still  oontinne  what  at  first  they  were; 
Continne,  and  proceed  in  honor's  fair 

career. 
No  room  for  cowardice  or  dull  delay; 
From  good  to  better  they  shoold  urge  their 

way. 
For  this  with  golden  spurs  the  chiefs  are 

grac'd, 
With  pointed  rowels  arm'd  to  mend  their 

haste; 
For  this  with  lasting  leaves  their  brows' 

are  bound. 
For  laurel  is  the  sign  of  labor  crown'd, 
Which  bears  the  bitter  blast,  nor  shaken 

falls  to  ground:  580^ 

From  winter  wmds  it  suffers  no  decay, 
For  ever  fresh  and  fair,  and  eVry  month  is 

May. 
Ev'n  when  the  vital  sap  retreats  below, 
Ev'n  when  the  hoary  head  is  hid  in  snow. 
The  life  is  in  she  leaf,  and  still  between 
The  fits  of  falling  snows  appears  the  streaky 

green. 
Not  so  tiie  flow'r,  which  lasts  for  little  space, 
A  short-liv'd  good,  and  an  uncertain  giace; 
This  way  and  that  the  feeble  stem  is  driv'n, 
Weak  to  sustain  the  storms  and  injuries  of 

heav'n.  S9o 

Fropp'd  by  the  spring,  it  lifts  aloft  the 


;t  thel 
ad.     J 


But  of  a  sickly  beauty,  soon  to  shed; 
In  siunmer  livine,  and  in  winter  dead. 
For  things  of  tender  kind,  for  pleasure  made. 
Shoot  up  with  swift  increase,  and  sudden 

are  decay'd." 
With  humble  words,  the  wisest  I  could 

frame. 
And  proffer'd  service,  I  repaid  the  dame; 
That,  of  her  grace,  she  gave  her  maid  to 

know 
The  secret  meaning  of  this  moral  show. 
And  she,  to  prove  what  profit  I  had  made 
Of  mystic  tiuth,  in  fables  first  convey'd,  601 
Demanded,  till  the  next  returning  May, 
Whether  the  Leaf  or  Flow'r  I  would  obey  ? 
I  chose  the  Leaf;  she  smil'd  with  sober 

cheer. 
And  wish'd  me  fair  adventure  for  the  year. 
And  gave  me  charms  and  sigils,  for  defense 


Against  ill  tongues  that  scandal  innocence. 
*'  But  I,"  said  she,  **  my  fellows  must  pursue, 
Already  past  the  plain  and  out  of  view." 
We  parted  thus;  I  homeward  sped  my" 

way,  6zo 

Bewilder'd  in  the  wood  till  dawn  of  day. 
And  met  the  merry  crew  who  danc'd  about 

the  Mav. 
Then  late,  renesh'd  with  sleep,  I  rose  to 

write 
The  visionary  vigils  of  the  night: 
Blush,  as  thou  may'st,  my  little  book,  for 

shame. 
Nor  hope  with  homely  verse  to  purchase 

mme; 
For  such  thy  maker  chose,  and  so  design'd 
Thy  simple  style  to  suit  thy  lowly  kind. 
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HIS  METAMORPHOSES 

WHOLLY  TRANSLATED 

CONNECTION  TO  THE  END  OF  THE 
ELEVENTH  BOOK 

JEbmoob,  the  son  of  Priam,  loving  a  country 
life,  forsakes  the  court :  living  obflcurely,  he 
falls  in  love  with  a  nymph,  who  flying  from 
him  was  kill*d  by  a  serpent;  for  grief  of 
this,  he  would  have  drown*  d  himielf,  but 
by  the  pity  of  the  gods  is  tiim*d  into  a  cor- 
morant. Priam,  not  hearing  of  .^Bsaous,  be- 
lieves him  to  be  dead,  and  raises  a  tomb  to 
preserve  his  memory.  By  this  transition, 
which  \b  one  of  the  finest  in  all  Ovid,  the  poet 
naturally  falls  into  the  story  of  the  Trojan 
war,  which  is  8unmi*d  up  in  uie  present  book, 
but  flo  very  brieflji  in  many  places,  that  Ovid 
■eoms  more  short  than  Virgil,  contrary  to 
lus  usual  style.  Yet  the  ^use  of  Fame, 
which  is  here  described,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  pieces  in  the  whole  Metamorphoses. 
Tlie  fight  of  Achilles  and  Cygnus,  and  the 
fray  betwixt  the  Lapithso  and  Centaurs, 
yield  to  no  other  part  of  this  poet ;  and  par- 
ticularly the  loves  and  death  of  CyUams  and 
Hylonome,  the  male  and  female  Centaur,  are 
wonderfully  moving. 

Priam,  to  whom  the  story  was  unknown, 
As  dead,  deplored  his  metamorphosed  son; 
A  cenotaph  his  name  and  title  kept. 
And  Hector  round  the  tomb,  with  all  his 
brothers,  wept. 
This  pious  office  ^aris  did  not  share; 
Absent  alone,  and  author  of  the  war. 
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Which,  for  the  Spartan  queen,  the  Grecians 

drew 
T'  avenge  the  rape,  and  Asia  to  subdue. 
A  thousand  ships  were  mann'd,  to  sail  ~ 

the  sea; 
Nor  had  their  just  resentments  found 

debij,  to 

Had  not  the  winds  and  waves  opposed 

their  way. 

At  Aulis,  with  united  pow'rs,  they  meet; 
But  there,  cross  winds  or  cahns  detained 

the  fleet. 
Now,  while  they  raise  an  altar  on  the 

shore 
And  Jove  with  solemn  sacrifice  adore, 
A  boding  sign  the  priests  and  people  see: 
A  snake  of  size  immense  asceiuls  a  tree, 
And  in  the  leavy  summit  spied  a  nest. 
Which,  o'er  her  callow  young,  a  sparrow 

press'd. 
Eight    were    the    birds    imfledg*d;    their 

mother  flew  ao 

And  hover'd  round  her  care,   but  still  in 

view; 
Till  the  fierce  reptile  first  devour'd  the 

brood, 
Then  seiz'd  the  fluttering  dam  and  dnmk 

her  blood. 
This  dire  ostent  the  fearful  people  view; 
Calchas  alone,  by  Phoebus  taught,  foreknew 
What  Heav'n  decreed;  and,  with  a  smiling 

glance. 
Thus    gratulates    to    Greece    her    happy 

chance: 
«  O  Argives,  we  shall  conquer;  Troy  is  ours. 
But  long  delays  shall  first  afflict  our  pow'rs: 
Nine  years  of  labor  the  nine  birds  portend; 
The  tenth  shall  in  the  town's  destruction 

end."  31 

The  serpent,  who  his  maw  obscene  had 

fiU'd, 
The  branches  in  his  eurPd  embraces  held; 
But,  as  in  spires  he  stood,  he  tum'd  to  stone: 
The  stony  snake  retained  the  figure  still  his 

own. 
Yet  not  for  this  the  wind-bound  navy 

weigh'd; 
Slack  were  their  sails,  and  Neptune  dis- 
obeyed. 
Some  thought  him  loth  the  town  should  be 

destro^'d. 
Whose  buildmg  had  his  hands  divine  em- 
ployed: 
Not  so  the  seer;  who  knew,  and  known 

foreshow'dy  40 


The  virgin  Phcsbe  with  a  virgin's  blood 
Must  first  be  reconcil'd.  The  comnxcm  cause 
Prevail'd;  and,  pity  yielding  to  the  laws. 
Fair  Iphigenia,  the  oevoted  maid. 
Was,  by  Uie  weeping  priests,  in  linen  robes 

array'd. 
All  mourn  her  fiite,  but  no  relief  appear'd; 
The  royal  victim  bound,  the  knife  already 

rear'd: 
When  that  offended  pow'r,  who  caus'd  tliezr 

woe. 
Relenting  ceas'd  her  wrath,  and    stopp'd 

the  coming  blow. 
A  mist  before  the  ministers  she  cast,         50 
And  in  the  virgin's  room  a  hind  she  plac'd. 
Th'  oblation  slain,  and  PhoBbe  reconcil'd. 
The  storm  was  hush'd,  and  dimpled  ocean 

smU'd; 
A  favorable  gale  arose  from  shore. 
Which  to  the  port  desir'd  the  Grecian  gal- 
leys bore. 
Full  in  the  midst  of  this  created  space. 
Betwixt  heav'n,  earth,  and    skies,   there 

stands  a  place 
Confining  on  all  three,  with  triple  bound;  1 
Whence  all  things,  tho' remote,  are  view'd  [^ 

around,  1 

And  thither  brins  their  undulating  sound:  J 
The  palace  of  loud  Fame,    her  seat  of 

pow'r,  6f 

Plac'd  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  tow'r. 
A  thousand  windiog  entries,  long  and  wide, 
Receive  of  fresh  reports  a  flowing  tide. 
A  thousand  crannies  in  the  walls  are  made; 
Nor  eate  nor  bars  exclude  the  bury  trade. 
'T  is  built  of  brass,  the  better  to  diffuse 
The  spreading  soimds,  and  multiply  the 

news; 
Where  echoes  in  repeated  echoes  play:     69 
A  mart  forever  full,  and  open  night  and  day. 
Nor  silence  is  within,  nor  voice  express. 
But  a  deaf  noise  of  sounds  that  never  cease; 
Confus'd  and  chiding,  like  the  hollow  roar 
Of  tides  receding  from  th'  insulted  shore; 
Or  like  the  broken  thunder,  heard  from  far, 
When  Jove  to  distance  drives  the  rolling 

war. 
The  courts  are  fiU'd  with  a  tumultuous  din 
Of  crowds,  or  issuing  forth,  or  ent'ring  in: 
A  thoroughfare  of  news,  where  some  devise 
Things  never  heard;  some  mingle  truth 

with  lies:  80 

The  troubled  air  with  empty  sounds  they 

beat; 
Intent  to  hear,  and  eager  to  repeat 
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Error  sits  brooding  there,  with  added  train 
Of  vain  Creduli^,  and  Jo^s  as  vain: 
Suspicion,  with  Sedition  join'd,  are  near; 
Ana  Rmnors  rais'd,  and  Murmurs  miz'd, 

and  Panic  Fear. 
Fame  sits  aloft,  and  sees  the  subject  ground, 
And  seas  about,  and  skies  above;  enquiring 

all  around. 
The  goddess  gives  th*  alarm,  and  soon  is 

known  89 

The  Grecian  fleet,  descending  on  the  town. 
Fix'd  on  defense,  the  Trojans  are  not  slow 
To  gpiard  their  shore  from  an  expected  foe. 
They  meet  in  fight;  bv  Hector's  fatal  hand 
Protesilaus  falls,  and  bites  the  strand. 
Which  with  expense  of  blood  the  Grecians 

won. 
And  prov'd  the  strength  unknown  of  Priam's 

son; 
And  to  their  cost  the  Trojan  leaders  felt 
The  Grecian  heroes,  and  what  deaths  they 

dealt. 
From  these  first  onsets,  the  Sigsean  shore 
Was  strew'd  with  carcasses  and  stain'd  with 

gore:  too 

Neptxmian  Gygnus  troops  of  Greeks  had 

slain; 
Achilles  in  his  car  had  scour'd  the  plain. 
And  olear'd  the  Trojan  ranks:  where'er  he 

fought, 
CjgauB,  or  Hector,  thro'  the  fields  he  sought. 
Cygnns  he  found;  on  him  his  force  essay 'd. 
For  Hector  was  to  the  tenth  year  delay'd. 
His  white-man'd  steeds,  that  bow'd  beneath 

the  yoke, 
He  cheer'd  to  courage,  with  a  gentle  stroke ; 
Then  urg'd  his  fiery  chariot  on  the  foe. 
And  rising  shook  his  lance,  in  act  to  throw. 
But  first  he  cried:  ''  O  youth,  be  proud  to 

bear  m 

Thy  death,  ennobled  by  Pelides'  spear." 
The  lance  pursued  the  voice  without  delay; 
Nor  did  the  whizzing  weapon  miss  the  way. 
But  pierc'd  his  cuirass,  with  such  fury  sent. 
And  sign'd  his  bosom  with  a  purple  aint. 
At  this  the  seed  of  Neptune:  "Goddess- 
bom, 
For  ornament,  not  use,  these  arms  are  worn; 
This  helm  and  heavy  buckler  I  can  spare, 
As  only  decorations  of  the  war:  zao 

So  Mars  is  arm'd  for  glory,  not  for  need. 
'T  is  somewhat  more  m>m  Neptune  to  pro- 
ceed. 
Than  from  a  daughter  of  the  sea  to  spring: 
Thy  sire  is  mortal;  mine  is  ocean's  kmg. 


Secure  of  death,  I  should  contemn  thy  dart, 
Tho'  naked,  and  impassible  depart." 
He    said,    and    threw;    the    trembling 

weapon  pass'd 
Thro'  nine  bull  hides,  each  under  other 

^'d 
On  his  Droad  shield,  and  stuck  within  the 

last  za9 

Achilles  wrench'd  it  out,  and  sent  again 
The  hostile  gift:  the  hostile  gift  was  vain. 
He  tried  a  tmrd,  a  tough  well-chosen  spear; 
Th'  inviolable  body  stood  sincere, 
Tho'  Gygnus  then  did  no  defense  provide. 
But  scornful  offer'd  his  unshielded  side. 

Not  otherwise  th'  impatient  hero  far'd. 
Than  as  a  bull,  incompass'd  with  a  guard. 
Amid  the  circus  roars,  provok'd  from  far 
By  sight  of  scarlet  and  a  sanguine  war: 
They  quit  their  ground,  his  Dended  horns 

elude,  140 

In  vain  pursuing  and  in  vain  pursued. 

Before  to  far&er  fight  he  would  advance. 
He  stood  considering  and  survey 'd  his  lance; 
Doubts  if  he  wielded  not  a  wooden  spear 
Without  a  point:  he  look'd,  the  point  was 

there. 
"This  is  my  hand,  and  this  my  lance," 

he  said, 
**  By  which  so  many  thousand  foes  are 

dead. 

0  whither  is  their  usual  virtue  fled ! 

1  had  it  once;  and  the  Lymessian  wall 
And  Tenedos  confess'd  it  in  their  fall.     150 
Thy  streams.  Caucus,  roU'd  a  crimson  flood; 
And  Thebes  ran  red  with  her  own  natives' 

blood. 
Twice  Telephus  employ'd  this  piercing  steel. 
To  wound  him  first,  and  aftemard  U>  heal. 
The  vigor  of  this  arm  was  never  vain;     1 
And  tluit  my  wonted  prowess  I  retain,      I 
Witness  these  heaps  of  slaughter  on  the  ( 

plain."  J 

He  said,  and,  doubtful  of  his  former  deeds, 
To  some  new  trial  of  his  force  proceeds. 
He  chose  Mencetes  from  among  the  rest; 
At  him  he  launch'd  his  spear,  and  pierc'd  his 

breast:  161 

On  the  hard  earth  the  Lycian  knock'd  his 

head. 
And  lay  supine;  and  forth  the  spirit  fled. 

Then  thus  the  hero:  "  Neither  can  I  blame 
The  hand,  or  javelin ;  both  are  still  the  same. 
The  same  I  will  employ  against  this  foe; 
And  wish  but  with  the  same  success  to 

throw." 
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So  spoke  the  chief;  and  while  he  spoke  he 

threw. 
The  weapon  with  unerring  fury  flew. 
At  his  left  shoulder  aim'd;  nor  entrance 

found;  170 

But  back,  as  from  a  rook,  with  swift  re- 
bound 
Harmless  retum'd :  a  bloody  mark  appear'd, 
Which  with  false  joy  the  flatterM  hero 

cheer'd. 
Wound  there  was  none;  the  blood  that  was 

in  view, 
The  lance  before  from  slain  MencBtes  drew. 
Headlong  he  leaps  from  off  his  lofty  car, 
And  in  dose  fight  on  foot  renews  the  war; 
Raging  with  hQ;h  disdain,  repeats  his  blows; 
Nor  shield  nor  armor  can  their  force  oppose. 
Huge  cantlets  of  his  buckler  strew  the 

ground,  180 

And  no  defense  in  his  bor'd  arms  is  found. 
But  on  his  flesh  no  wound  or  blood  is  seen; 
The  sword  itself  is  blunted  on  the  skin. 
This  yain  attempt  the  chief  no  longer 

bears, 
But  round  his  hollow  temples  and  his  ears 
His  buckler  beats:  the  son  of  Neptune, 

stunn'd 
With    these    repeated    buffets,  quits    his 

rund; 
^    sweat  succeeds,  and  shades  of 

night; 
Inverted  nature  swims  before  his  sight: 
Th'  insulting  victor  presses  on  the  more,  190 
And  treads  the  steps  the  vanquished  trod 

before. 
Nor  rest,  nor  respite  gives.    A  stone  there 

lay 
Behind  his  trembling  foe,  and  stopp'd  his 

way: 
Achilles  took  th'  advantage  which  he  found, 
O'ertum'd,  and  push'd  him  backward  on 

the  grouna. 
His  buckler   held  him    under,  while  he 

pressed, 
With  both  his  knees  above,  his  panting 

breast; 
Unlac'd  his  helm:  about  his  chin  the  twist 
He  tied,  and  soon  the  strangled  soul  dis- 
missed. 
With  eager  haste  he  went  to  strip  the 

dead;  aoo 

The  vanish'd  body  from  his  arms  was  fled. 
His  sea  god  sire,  t*  immortalize  his  fame, 
Had  tum'd  it  to  the  bird  that  bears  his 

name. 


A  truce  succeeds  the  labors  of  thia  day, 
And  arms  suspended  with  a  long  delay. 
While  Trojan  walls  are  kept  with  watch 

and  ward. 
The  Greeks  before  their  trenches  mount 

the  guard. 
The  feast  approach'd;  when  to  the  blue-^ 

ey'd  maid 
His  vows  for  Cygnus  slain  the  victor  paid. 
And  a  white  heuer  on  her  altar  laid,    aioj 
The  reeking  entrails  on  the  fire  they  threw, 
And  to  the  gods  the  grateful  odor  flew: 
Heav'n  had  its  part  in  sacrifice;  the  rest 
Was  broil'd  and  roasted  for  the  future  feast 
The  chief  invited  guests  were  set  around;  1 
And,  hunger  first  assuag'd,  the  bowls  | 

were  crown'd,  > 

Which  in  deep  draughts  their  cares  and 

labors  drown'd.  j 

The  mellow  harp  did  not  their  ears  em- 
ploy. 
And  mute  was  all  the  warlike  symphony. 
Discourse,  the  food  of  souls,  was  their  de- 
light, 2» 
And  pleasing  chat  prolong*d  the  summer's 

ni|^ht: 
The  subject,    deeds  of  arms,  and   valor 

shown. 
Or  on  the  Trojan  side,  or  on  their  own. 
Of  dangers  undertaken,  fame  achieved. 
They  talk'd  by  turns;  the  talk  by  turns 

relieved. 
What  things  but  these  oould  fierce  Achilles 

tell. 
Or  what  could  fierce  Achilles  hear  so  well  ? 
The  last  great  act  performed,  of  Cygnus 

slain, 
Did  most  the  martial  audience  entertain: 
Wond'ring  to  find  a  body  free  by  fate     233 
From  steel,  and  which  could  ev'n  that  steel 

rebate, 
Amaz'd,  their  admiration  they  renew; 
And  scarce  Pelides  could  believe  it  true. 
Then  Nestor  thus:  **  What  once  thb  sge 

has  known. 
In  fated  Cygnus,  and  in  him  alone. 
These  eyes  luive  seen  in  Cceneus  long  before, 
Whose  body  not  a  thousand  swoids  could 

bore. 
CsBneus  in  courage  and  in  strength  ex- 

ceU'd, 
And  still  his  Othrys  with  his  fame  is  fiU'd; 
But  what  did  most  his  martial  deeds  adorn, 
(Tho'  since  he  chang'd  his  sex,)  a  woman 

bom."  a4i 
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A  novelty  so  strange  and  full  of  &te, 
His  list'ning  audience  ask'd  him  to  relate. 
Achilles  thus  conunends  their  common  suit: 
''  O  &ther,  first  for  prudence  in  repute, 
Tell,  with  that  eloquence  so  much  thy  own, 
What  thou  hast  heard,  or  what  of  Csneus 

known: 
What  was  he,  whence  his  change  of  sex 

begun. 
What  trophies,  join'd  in  wars  with  thee,  he 

won? 
Who  conquer'd  him,  and  in  what  fatal 

strife  aso 

The  youth,  without  a  wound,  oonld  lose  his 

life?" 
Neleides  then:  *'  Tho'  tardy  age  and  time 
Have  shrunk  my  sinews  and  decay'd  my 

prime; 
Tho'  much  I  have  forgotten  of  my  store, 
Yet,  not  exhausted,  I  remember  more. 
Of  all  that  arms  achiev'd,  or  peace  design'd, 
That  action  still  is  fresher  in  my  mind 
Than  aught  beside.    If  reverend  age  can 

give 
To  faith  a  sanction,  in  my  third  I  live.    359 
"  'T  was  in  my  second  cent'ry  I  survey'd 
Young  Ccenis,  then  a  fair  Thessalian  maid: 
Cenis  the  bright  was  bom  to  high  com- 
mand; 
A  princess,  and  a  native  of  thy  land. 
Divine  Achilles:  every  tongue  proclaim'd 
Her  beauty,  and  her  eyes  all  hearts  inflam'd. 
Peleus,  thy  sure,  perhaps  had  sought  her 

bed, 
Among  the  rest;  but  he  had  either  led 
Thy  mother  then,  or  was  by  promise  tied; 
But  she  to  him,  and  all  auke,  her  love 

denied. 
''It  was  her  fortune  once   to  take  her 

way  270 

Aloi^  the  sandy  mar|^  of  the  sea: 
The  row'r  of  Ocean  view'd  her  as  she  pass'd, 
And,  lov'd  as  soon  as  seen,  by  force  em- 

brac'd. 
So  fame  reports.  Her  virgin  treasure  seiz'd. 
And  his  new  joys,  the  ravisher  so  pleas'd, 
That  thus,  transported,  to  the  nymph  he 

cried: 
'Ask  what  thou  wilt,  no  pray'r  shall  be 

denied.' 
This  also  fame  relates:  the  haughty  fair, 
Who  not  the  rape  ev'n  of  a  god  could  bear, 
This  answer,  proud,  retum'd:  'To  mighty 

wrongs  a8o 

A  mighty  recompense,  of  right,  belongs. 


Give  me  no  more  to  suffer  such  a  shame; 
But  change  the  woman  for  a  better  name; 
One  gift  for  alL'   She  said;  and  while  she 

spoke, 
A  stem,  majestic,  manly  tone  she  took. 
A  man  she  was;  and,  as  the  godhead  swore, 
To  GflBneus  tum'd,  who  Csenis  was  before. 

"  To  this  the  lover  adds,  without  request, 
No  force  of  steel  should  violate  his  breast. 
Glad  of  the  gift,  the  new-made  warrior 

goes;  990 

And  arms  among  the  Greeks,  and  longs  for 

equal  foes. 
"  Now  brave  Perithous,  bold  Izion's  son. 
The  love  of  fair  Hippodame  had  won. 
The  cloud-begotten  race,  half  men,  half 

beast, 
Invited,  came  to  grace  the  nuptial  feast: 
In  a  cool  cave's  recess  the  treat  was  made. 
Whose  entrance  trees  with  spreading  boughs 

o'ershade. 
They  sate;  and  summon'd  by  the  bride- 
groom came. 
To  mix  with  those,  the  Lapith»an  name; 
Nor  wanted  I:  the  roofs  with  joy  resound. 
And  '  Hymen,  lo  Hymen,'  rung  around.  301 
Bais'd  altars  shone  with  holy  fires;  the 

bride, 
Lovely  herself,  (and  lovely  by  her  side 
A  bevy  of  bright  nymphs,)  with  sober  grace, 
Game  glittering  like  a  star,  and  took  her 

place. 
Her  heav'nly  form  beheld,  all  wish'd  her 

joy; 

And  little  wanted  but  in  vain  their  wishes 

all  employ. 
"For  one,  most  brutal  of   the   brutal 

brood. 
Or  whether  wine  or  beauty  fir'd  his  blood. 
Or  both  at  once,  beheld  with  lustful  eyes  310 
The  bride;  at  once  resolv'd  to  make  his 

prize. 
Down  went  the  board;  and,  fast'ning  on  her 

hair, 
He  seiz'd  with  sudden  force  the  frighted 

fair. 
'T  was  Eurytus  began:  his  bestial  kind 
His  crime  pursued;  and  each  as  pleas'd  his 

mind. 
Or  her  whom  chance  presented^  took:  the 

feast 
An  image  of  a  taken  town  expressed. 
"  The  cave  resounds  with  female  shrieks; 

we  rise. 
Mad  with  revenge,  to  make  a  swift  reprise; 
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And  Theseus  first:  *  What  frenzy  has  pos- 
sessed, 3ao 
O  Eurytnsy'  he  cried,  *  thy  brutal  breast, 
To  wrong  Perithous,  and  not  him  alone, 
But,  while  I  live,  two  friends  oonjoin*d  in 
one?' 
'*  To  justify  his  threat,  he  thrusts  aside 
The  crowd  of  Centaurs,  and  redeems  the 

bride. 
The  monster  naught  replied ;  for  words  were 

Tain, 
And  deeds  could  only  deeds  unjust  main- 
tain: 
But  answers  with  his  hand,  and  forward 

press'd, 
With  blows  redoubled,  on  his  face  and 

breast. 
An  ample  goblet  stood,  of  antic  mold,      330 
And  rough  with  figures  of  the  rising  gold; 
The  hero  snatch'd  it  up,  and  toss'd  in  air. 
Full  at  the  front  of  the  foul  ravisher. 
He  falls;  and  falling  vomits  forth  a  flood 
Of  wine,  and  foam,  and  brains,  and  mingled 

blood. 
Half  roaring,  and  half  neighing  thro'  the 

hall, 
*Arms,  arms,'  the  double-form'd  with  fury 

call. 
To  wreak  their  brother's  death:  a  medley 

flight 
Of  bowls  and  jars,  at  first,  supply  the  fight, 
Once  instruments  of  feasts,  but  now  of 
fate;  340 

Wine  animates  their  rage  and  arms  their 
hate. 
•*Bold  Amycus  from  the  robb'd  vestry 
brings 
The  chalices  of  heav'n,  and  holy  things 
Of  precious  weight:  a  sconce,  that  hung  on 

high. 
With  tapers  fiU'd,  to  light  the  sacristy, 
Tom  from  the  cord,  with  his  unhaUow'd 

hand 
He  threw  amid  the  Lapithsean  band. 
On  Celadon  the  ruin  fell,  and  left 
His  face  of  feature  and  of  form  bereft; 
So,  when  some  brawny  sacrificer  knocks,  350 
Before  an  altar  led,  an  offer'd  ox, 
His  eyeballs  rooted  out  are  thrown  to' 

ground: 
His  nose  dismantled  in  his  mouth  is  found. 
His  jaws,  cheeks,  front,  one  undistin- 
guished wound. 
*<This,  Belates,  th'  avenger,  could  not 
brook; 


But  by  the  foot  a  maple  board  he  took, 
And  hurl'd  at  Amycus;  his  chin  it  bent 
Against  his  chest,  and  down  the  Centanz 

sent; 
Whom  sputt'ring  bloody  teeth,  the  second 

blow 
Of  his  drawn  sword  dispatch'd  to  shades 

below.  3<o 

"Grineus  was  near;  and  cast  a  furioos 

look 
On  the  side  altar,  cens'd  with  sacred  smoke, 
And  bright  with  flaming  fires.  '  The  gods,' 

he  cried, 
'  Have  with  their  holy  trade  our  hands  sap' 

plied: 
Why  use  we  not  their  gifts  ? '  Then  from 

the  floor 
An  altar  stone  he  heaVd,  with  all  the  load 

it  bore: 
Altar  and  altar's  freight  together  flew    1 
Where  thickest  throng'd  the  Lapthtean  ' 


orew; 


:i 


And  Broteas  and^  at  onoe,  Oryus  slew: 
Oryus'  mother,  Mycale,  was  known        370 
Down  from  her  sphere  to  draw  the  lab'ring 

moon. 
«  Ezadius  cried:  *  Unpunish'd  shall  not  go 
This  fieust,  if  arms  are  found  against  tiie  foe.' 
He  look'd  about,  where  on  a  pine  were 

spread 
The  votive  horns  of  a  stag's  branohing  head: 
At  Grineus  these  he  throws;  so  just  thej 

fly 
That  the  sharp  antlers  stuck  in  either  eye. 
Breathless  and  blind  he  fell;  with  blood 

besmear'd, 
His  eyeballs  beaten  out  hung  dangling  on 

his  beard. 
Fierce  Rhoetus  from  the  hearth  a  bnming 

brand  .^^ 

Selects,  and  whirling  waves,  till  from  hit 

hand 
The  fire  took  flame;  then  dash'd  it  from  the 

r^ht. 
On  fair  Charaxus'  temples,  near  the  sifht: 
The  whistling  pest  came  on  and  piere'd  the 

bone. 
And  caught  the  yellow  hair,  that  shriTel'd 

while  it  shone; 
Caught,  like  dry  stubble  fir'd,  or  like  sear  ^ 

wood; 
Yet  from  the  wound  ensued  no  purple 

flood; 
But  look'd  a  bubbling  mass  of  frying  | 

blood. 
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HiA  blazing  locks  sent  forth  a  craokling 

sound. 
And  hiss'd  like  red-hot  iron  within  the 

smithy  drown'd.  390 

The  wounded  warrior  shook  his  flaming  hair. 
Then  (what  a  team  of  horse  oould  hardly 


) 
He  heaves  the  threshold  stone;  bat  coold 

not  throw: 
The  weight  itself  forbade  the  threatened 

blow; 
Which,  dropping  from  his  lifted  arms,  came 

down 
Full  on  Gometes'  head,  and  orush'd  his 

crown. 
Kor  BhoDtus  then  retained  his  joy,  but 

said: 
<  So  by  their  fellows  may  our  foes  be  sped ; ' 
Then  with  redoubled  strokes  he  plies  his 

head: 
The  burning  lever  not  deludes  his  pains,  400 
But  drives  the  battered  skull  within  the 

brains. 
''Thus  flushed,  the  conqueror,  with  force 

renewed, 
Evagrus,  Dryas,  Gorythus,  pursued: 
First  Gorythus,  with  downy  cheeks,  he  slew; 
Whose  nil  when  fierce  Evagrus  had  in 

view. 
He  cried:  *  What  palm  is  from  a  beardless 

prey?' 
RhoBtus  prevents  what  more  he  had  to  sav; 
And  drove  within  his  mouth  the  fiery  death. 
Which  enter'd  hissing  in,  and  chok'd  his 

breath.  409 

At  Dryas  next  he  flew,  but  weary  chance 
No  longer  would  the  same  success  advance; 
For,  wmle  he  whirl'd  in  fiery  circles  round  1 
The  brand,   a  sharpened   stake   strong 

Dryas  found. 
And  in  the  shoulder's  joint  inflicts  the 

wound. 
The  weapon  stuck:  which  roaring  out 

with  pain 
He  drew;  nor  longer  durst  the  fight 

But  tum'd  his  back,  for  fear;  and  fled 


With  him  fled  Omeus,  with  like  dread 

possess'd; 
Thaumas,  and  Medon,  wounded    in    the 

breast; 
And  MermeroB,  in  the  late  race  renown'd,  4*0 
Now    limping   ran,  and  tardy  with   his 

wound. 


Pholus  and  Melaneus  from  fight  withdrew. 
And  Abas  maim'd,  who  boars  encount'ring 

slew; 
And  augur  As^los,  whose  art  in  vain 
From  ^ht  dissuaded  the   four-footed 

train. 
Now  beat  the  hoof  with  Nessus  on  the 

plain; 
But  to  his  fellow  cried:  *  Be  safely  slow, 
Thy  death  deferr'd  is  due  to  great  Alcides' 

bow.' 
''Meantime    strong    Dryas    urg'd   his 

chance  so  well. 
That  Lycidas,  Areos,  Imbreus  fell;         430 
All  one  by  one,  and  fighting  face  to  face. 
Gremeus  fled,  to  fall  with  more  disgrace: 
For,  fearful,  whUe  he  look'd  belund,  he 

bore. 
Betwixt  his  nose  and  front,  the  blow  be- 
fore. 
Amid  the  noise  and  tumult  of  the  fray. 
Snoring,  and  drunk  with  wine,  Aphidas  lay. 
Ev'n  then  the  bowl  within  his  hand  he  kept, 
And  on  a  bear's  rough  hide  securely  slc]^. 
Him  Phorbas  with  his  flying  dart  trans- 

fix'd. 
'  Take  th jr  next  draught  with  Stygian  waters 

mix'd,  440 

And  sleep  thy  fiU,'  th'  insulting  victor 

cried; 
Surprised  with  death  unfelt,  the  Gentaur 

died: 
The  ruddy  vomit,  as  he  fareath'd  his  soul, 
Repass'd  his  throat,  and  fill'd  his  empty 

bowl. 
*'  I  saw  PetrsBus'  arms  employ'd  around 
A  well-grown  oak,  to  root  it  from  the 

ground. 
This  way  and  that  he  wrench'd  the  fibrous 

bands; 
The  trunk  was  like  a  sapling  in  his  hands, 
And  still  obey'd  the  bent:  while  thus  he 

stood, 
Perithous'  dart  drove  on,  and  nail'd  him  to 

the  wood.  450 

Lvcus  and  Ghromis  fell,  by  him  oppressed; 
Helops  and  Dictys  added  to  the  rest 
A  nobler  palm:  Helops,  thro'  either  ear 
Transfix'd,  receiv'd  tne  penetrating  spear. 
This  Dictys  saw;  and,  seiz'd  with  sudden ' 

fright, 
Leapt  headlong  from  the  hill  of  steepy 

height; 
And  cruslrd  an  ash  beneath,  that  could 

not  bear  his  weight. 
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The  shatter'd  tree  receiyes  his  fall,  and 

strikes. 
Within  his  full-blown  pannoh,  the  sharpened 

spikes. 
Strong  Aphareus    had    heay'd    a  mighty 

stone,  460 

The  fragment  of  a  rock,  and  wonld  have 

ihxoyrn; 
But  Thesens,  with  a  club  of  harden'd  oak. 
The    cubit-bone    of    the   bold  Centaur 

broke, 
And  left  him  maim'd,  nor  seconded  the 

stroke; 
Then  leapt  on  tall  Bianor's  back,  (who  bore 
No  mortal  burden  but  his  own  before,) 
Press'd  with  his  knees  his  sides;  the  double 

man. 
His  speed  with  spurs  increas'd,  unwilling 

ran. 
One  hand  the  hero  fasten'd  on  his  locks; 
His  other  plied  him  with  repeated  strokes: 
The  club  rung  round  his  ears  and  batter'd 

brows ;  471 

He  falls,  and,  lashing  up  his  heels,  his  rider 

throws. 
*'  The  same  Herculean  arms  Nedymnus 

wound. 
And  lay  by  him  Lycotas  on  the  ground; 
And  Euppasns,  whose  beard  his  breast  in- 
vades; 
And  Ripheus,  haunter  of    the  woodland 

shades: 
And  Tereus,  us'd  with  mountain  bears  to 

striye. 
And  from  their  dens  to  draw  th'  indignant 

beasts  aliye. 
*'  Demoleon  could  not  bear  this  hateful 

sight,  479 

Or  the  long  fortune  of  th' Athenian  knight; 
But  pull'd  with  all  his  force,  to  disengage 
From  earth  a  pine,  the  product  of  an  age. 
The  root  stuck  fast;  the  broken  tnmk  he 

sent 
At  Theseus:  Theseus  frustrates  his  intent. 
And  leaps  aside,   by   Pallas  wam'd,  the 

blow 
To  shim:  (for  so  he  said;  and  we  beliey'd 

it  so.) 
Yet  not  in  yain  th'  enormous  weight  was 

cast; 
Which  Grantor's  body  sunder 'd  at  the  waist: 
Thy  father's  squire,  Achilles,  and  his  care; 
Whom,  conquerd  in  the  Dolopeian  war,  490 
Their  king,  liis  present  ruin  to  preyeni^ 
A  pledge  of  peace  implor'd,  to  Peleus  sent. 


**  Thy  sire,  with  grieying  eyes,  beheld  his 

fate; 
And  cried:  'Not  long,  loy'd  Crantor,  ahalt 

thou  wait 
Thy  yow'd  reyenge.'  At  onoe  he  said,  and 

threw 
His  ashen  spear,  which  auiyer'd  as  it  flew, 
Wifli  all  his  foroe  and  all  his  soul  apj^ed: 
The  sharp  point  enter'd  in  the  Centaur's 

side. 
Both  hands,  to  wrench  it  ont^  the  monster 

join'd; 
And  wrench'd  it  out,    but  left  the  steel 

behind.  $00 

Stuck  in  his  lungs  it  stood;  inrag'd  he  rears 
His  hoofs,  and  down  to  ground  thy  iaihet 

bears. 
Thus  trampled  under  foot,  his  ahield  de- 
fends 
His  head;  his  other  hand  the  lance  pro- 
tends. 
EVn  while  he  lay  extended  on  the  dnat, 
He  sped  the  Centaur  with  one  single  thrust 
Two  more  his  lance  before  tranmxM  from 

fax. 
And  two  his  sword  had  slain  in  closer  war. 
To  these  was  added  Dorylas,  who  spread 
A  bull's  two  goring  horns  around  hu  head. 
With  these  he  push'd,  in  blood  alr^idy 

dyed:  511 

Him,  fearless,  I  approach'd,  and  tfaoa  defied: 
*  Now,  monster,  now,  by  proof  it  shall  ap- 
pear, 
Whether  thy  horns  are  sharper,  or  my 

spear.' 
At  this,  I  threw;  for  want  of  other  ward, 
He  lifted  up  his  hand,  his  front  to  guard. 
His  hand  it  pass'd,  and  fix'd  it  to  his  brow; 
Loud  shouts  of  ours  attend  the  lucky  blow. 
Him  Peleus  finish'd,  with  a  second  wound, ' 
Which  thro'  the  nayel  pierc'd:  he  reel'd 

around,  530 

And  dragg'd  his  dangling  bowels  on  the 

ground;  J 

Trod  what  he  dragg'd,  and  what  he  tiod 

he  crush'd; 
And  to  his  mother  earth  with  empty  belly 

rush'd. 
**  Nor  could  thy  form,  O  Cyllarua^  fore- 

sbw  \ 

Thy  fate  (if  form  to  monsters  men  aljlow): 
Just  bloom'd  thy  beard,  thy  beard  of  gjoldeB 

hue;  J 

Thy  locks,  in  golden  wayes,  abouf  thy 

shoulders  flew.  I 
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Sprightly  thy  look;  thy  shapes  in  ey'i^  part 
So  clean,  as  might  insi 


art, 


instruet  the  sculptor's 


As  far  as  man  extended:  where  hegan     530 
i     The  beast,  the  beast  was  equal  to  the  man. 
Add  but  a  horse's  head  and  neck,  and  he, 
O  Castor,  was  a  courser  worthy  thee. 
So  was  his  back  proportioned  for  the  seat; 
I      So  rose  his  brawny  chest;  so  swiftly  mov'd 

his  feet. 
Coal-black  his  color,  but  like  jet  it  shone; 
His  legs  and  flowing  tail  were  white  alone. 
Belov'd  by  many  maidens  of  his  kind, 
But  fair  Hylonome  possess'd  his  mind; 
Hylonome,  for  features  and  for  face        540 
Excelling  all  the  nymphs  of  double,  race : 
Nor  less  her  blandishments  than  beauty 

move. 
At  once  both  loving  and  confessing  love. 
Fox  him  she  dress^;  for  him  wiui  female 

care 
She  comb'd  and  set  in  curls  her  auburn 

hair. 
Of  roses,  violets,  and  lilies  mix'd. 
And  sprigs  of  flowing  rosemary  betwixt, 
She  form'd  the  chaplet  that  adom'd  her 

front. 
In  waters  of  the  Pagaseean  fount, 
And  in  the  streams  that  from  the  fountain 

piay»  550 

She  wash'd  her  face,  and  bath'd  her  twice 

a  day. 
The  scarf  of  furs  that  hung  below  her  side 
Was  ermine,  or  the  panther's  spotted  pride; 
Spoils  of  no  common  beast :  with  equal  flame 
liiey  lov'd;  their  sylvan  pleasures  were  the 
[  same: 

All  day  they  hunted ;  and,  when  day  expir'd, 
Together  to  some  shady  cave  retir'd. 
Invited  to  the  nuptials,  both  repair; 
And,  side  by  side,  they  both  ingage  in  war. 
*'  Uncertain  from  what  hand,  a  flying 

dart  560 

At  Cyllarus  was  sent,  which  pierc'd  his 

heart. 
The  javelin  drawn  from  out  the  mortal 

wound. 
He  faints  with  stagg'ring  steps,  and  seeks 

the  ground: 
The  fair  within  her  arms  receiv'd  his  fall. 
And  strove  his  wand'ring  spirits  to  recall; 
And,  while  her  hand  the  streaming  blood 

oppos'd, 
Join'd  face  to  face,  his  lips  with  hers  she 

clos'd. 


Stifled  with  kisses,  a  sweet  death  he  dies; 
She  fills  the  fields  with  undistinguish'd  cries : 
At  least  her  words  were  in  her  clamor 
drown'd,  570 

For  my  stunn'd  ears  receiv'd  no  vocal  sound. 
In  madness  of  her  grief,  she  seiz'd  the  dart. 
New-drawn,  and  reeking  from  her  lover's 

heart; 
To  her  bare  bosom  the  sharp  point  ap- 
plied. 
And  woxmded  fell ;  and,  falling  by  his  side, 
Embrac'd  him  in  her  arms,  and  thus  em- 
bracing died. 
'*  Ev'n  still,  methinks,  I  see  Phceocomes; 
Strange  was  his  habit,  and  as  odd  his  dress. 
Six  lion's  hides,  with  thongs  together  &st. 
His  upper  part  defended  to  his  waist;      580 
And  where  man  ended,  the  continued  vest. 
Spread  on  his  back,  the  houss  and  trappings 

of  a  beast. 
A  stump  too  heavy  for  a  team  to  draw, 
(It  seems  a  fable,  tho'  the  fact  I  saw,) 
He  threw  at  Pholon;  the  descending  blow 
Divides  the  skull,  and  cleaves  his  head  in 

two. 
The  brains  from  nose  and  mouth  and  either 


Came  issuing  out,  as  thro'  a  colander 
The  curdled  milk,  or  from  the  press  the 

whey, 
Driv'n  down  by  weights  above,  is  drain'd 

away.  590 

**  But  him,  while  stooping  down  to  spoil 

the  slain, 
Pierc'd  thro'  the  paunch,  I  tumbled  on  the 

plain. 
Then  Cfhthonius  and  Teleboas  I  slew; 
A  fork  the  former  arm'd,  a  dart  his  fellow 

threw. 
The  javelin  wounded  me;  (behold  the  scar.) 
Then  was  my  time  to  seek  the  Trojan  war^ 
Then  I  was  Hector's  mateh  in  open  field; 
But  he  was  then  unborn,  at  least  a  child; 
Now,  I  am  nothing.     I  forbear  to  tell 
Bv  Periphantas  how  Fyretus  fell,  600 

The   Centaur  by  the  knight;  nor  will  I 

stay 
On  Amphyx,  or  what  deaths  he  dealt  that 

day; 
What  honor  with  a  pointless  lance  he  won. 
Stuck  in  the  front  01  a  four-footed  man; 
What  fame  young  Macareus  obtain'd  in 

fight; 
Or  dwell  on  Nessus,  now  retum'd  front 

flight; 
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How  prophet  Mopsus  not  alone  divin'd, 
Whose  valor  equal'd  his  foreseeing  mind. 
« Already  Cseneus,  with  his  conquering 

hand, 
Had  slaughtered  five,  the  boldest  of  their 

band:  6io 

Fyrachmns,  Helymus,  Antimachus, 
Bromus  the  brave,  and  stronger  S^phelus. 
Their  names  I  numbered,  iad  remember 

well, 
No  trace  remaining,  by  what  wounds  they 

fell. 
"  Latreus,  the  bulkiest  of  the  double  race, 
Whom  the  spoil'd  arms  of  slain  Halesus 

grace. 
In  years  retaining  still  his  youthful  might, 
Tho'  his  black  hsurs  were  interspersed  with 

white,  6i8 

Betwixt  th'  imbattled  ranks  began  to  prance. 
Proud  of  his  helm  and  Macedonian  lanoe. 
And  rode  the  ring  around;  that  either  host 
Might  hear  him,  while  he  made  this  empty 

boast: 
*  And  from  a   strumpet   shall  we  suffer 

shame? 
For  Csenis  still,  not  CsBneus  is  thy  name; 
And  still  the  native  softness  of  thy  kind 
Prevails,  and  leaves  the  woman  in  thy  mind. 
Remember  what  thou  wert;  what  price  was 

paid 

To  change  thy  sex,  to  make  thee  not  a  maid, 

And  but  a  man  in  shew:  so,  card  and  spin. 

And  leave  the  business  of  the  war  to  men.' 

^  While  thus  the  boaster  exercis'd  his 

pnde,  63  c 

The  fatal  spear  of  Cseneus  reach'd  his  side; 
Just  in  the  mixtiire  of  the  kinds  it  ran, 
Betwixt  the  nether  beast  and  upper  man. 
The  monster,  mad  with  rage,  and  stung  with 

smart, 
His  lance  dii^ected  at  the  hero's  heart: 
It  strook,  but  boimded  from  his  harden'd 

breast. 
Like  hail  from  tiles,  which  the  safe  house 

invest; 
Nor  seem'd  the  stroke  with  more  effect  to 

come. 
Than  a  small  pebble  falling  on  a  drum.   640 
He  next  his  fauchion  tried,  in  closer  fight; 
But  the  keen  fauchion  had  no  pow'r  to  bite. 
He  thrust;  the  blunted  point  retum'd  again. 
^ Since  downright  blows,'  he  cried,  'and 

thrusts  are  vain, 
I'll  prove  his  side.'   In  strong  embraces 

held. 


At 


He  proyed  his  side;  his  side  the  sword  le- 
pell'd: 

His  hollow  belly  echo'd  to  the  stroke;     ] 

Untouch'd  his  body,  as  a  solid  rock;        I 

Aim'd  at  his  neck  at  last,  the  blade  in  j 
shivers  broke.  J 

"Th'  imnassive  knight  stood  idle,  to^ 
deride  6so 

His  rage,  and  offered  oft  his  naked  side: 

At  length:  *Now,  monster,  in  thy  tam,' 
he  cried, 

*Try  thou  the  strength  of  Ceneus.' 
the  word 

He  thrust,  and  in  his  shoulder  plung'd  the 
sword; 

Then  writh'd  bis  hand;  and,  as  he  droTe  it 
down, 

Deep  in  his  breast,  made  many  wounds  in 
one. 
"  The  Centaurs  saw,  inrag'd,  th'  unhq^'d 
success; 

And,  rushing  on,  in  crowds,  together  pre«; 

At  him,  ana  him  alone,  their  darts  they 
threw: 

Repuls'd  they  from  his  fated  body  flew.  660 

Amaz'd  they  stood;  till  Monychus  began: 

*  O  shame,  a  nation  conquer'd  by  a  man ! 

A  woman-man;  yet  more  a  man  is  be 

Than  all  our  race;  and  what  he  was,  are  we. 

Now,  what  avail  our  nerves,  the  united 
force 

Of  two  the  strongest  creatures,  man  and 
horse? 

Nor  goddess-bom,  nor  of  Ixion's  seed 

We  seem;  (a  lover  built  for  Juno's  bed;) 

Master'd  by  this  half  man.    Whole  moun- 
tains throw  669 

With  woods  at  once,  and  bury  him  below. 

This  only  way  remains.  Nor  need  we  donbt 

To  choke  the  soul  within,  tho'  not  to  force 
it  out. 

Heap  weights,  instead  of  wounds.'    He 
chanc'd  to  see 

Where  southern  storms  had  rooted  np  ft 
tree; 

This,  rais'd  from  earth,  against  the  foe  he 
threw; 

Th'  example  shewn,  his  fellow  brutes  pur- 
sue. 

With  forest  loads  the  warrior  they  in- 
vade; 

Othrys  and  Pelion  soon  were  void  of 
shade. 

And  spreading  groves  were  naked  moun- 
tains made.  ) 
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Pressed  with  the  burden,  Cnneiis  panta  for 

breath,  680 

And  on  his  shoulders  bears  the  wooden 

death. 
To  heave  th'  intolerable  weight  he  tries; 
At  length  it  rose  above  his  mouth  and  eyes. 
Yet  still  he  heaves;  and,  struggling  with 

despair, 
Shakes  all  aside,  and  gains  a  gulp  of  air; 
A  short  relief,  which  but  prolongs  his  pain; 
He  faints  by  fits,  and  then  respires  again: 
At  last,  the  burden  only  nods  above. 
As  when  an  earthquake  stirs  th'  Idsan 

grove.  689 

Doubtful  his  death;  he  suffocated  seem'd 
To  most;  but  otherwise  our  Mopsus  deem'd, 
Who  said  he  saw  a  yellow  bira  arise 
From  out  the  pile,  and  cleave  the  liquid 

skies: 
I  saw  it  too,  with  golden  feathers  bright, 
Not  e'er  before  beheld  so  strange  a  sight. 
Whom  Mopsus  viewing,  as  it  soar'd  around 
Our  troop,  and  heard  the  pinions'  rattling 

sound, 
*  All  hail,'  he  cried, '  thy  country's  grace 

and  love; 
Once  first  of  men  below,  now  first  of  birds 

above.' 
Its  author  to  the  story  gave  belief;  700 

For  us,  our  courage  was  inoreas'd  by  grief: 
Asham'd  to  see  a  single  man,  pursuea 
With  odds,  to  sink  beneath  a  multitude. 
We  push'd  the  foe  and  foro'd  to  shameful 

flight; 
Fart  fell,  and  part  escap'd  by  favor  of  the 

night.»' 
This  tale,  by  Nestor  told,  did  much  dis- 
please 
Tlepolemus,  the  seed  of  Hercules, 
For  often  he  had  heard  his  father  say      1 
That  he  himself  was  present  at  the  fray,  I 
And  more  than  shar'd  the  glories  of  the  [ 

day.  710  J 

'<01d  Chronicle,"  he  said,  ''among  the 

rest, 
YovL  might  have  nam'd  Alcides  at  the  least: 
la  he  not  worth  your  praise  ?  "  The  Pylian 

prince 
Sigh'd  ere  he  spoke;  then  made  this  proud 

defense: 
*'  My  former  woes,  in  long  oblivion  drown'd, 
I   would  have  lost;    but  you  renew  the 

wound: 
Better  to  pass  him  o'er,  than  to  relate 
The  cause  I  have  your  mighty  sire  to  hate. 


His  fame  has  fill'd  the  world,  and  reach'd 

the  sky 
(Which,  O,  I  wish  with   truth  I  could 

deny !)  790 

We  praise  not  Hector;  tho'  his  name,  we 

know, 
Is  great  in  arms:   'tis  hard  to  praise  a 

foe. 
''He,  your  great  fiither,  level'd  to  the 
'groimd 
Messenia's  tow'rs:  nor  better  fortune  found 
Elis  and  Fylus;  that,  a  neighb'ring  state, 
And  this,  my  own,  both  guiltless  of  their 

&te. 
"  To  pass  the  rest,  twelve,  wanting  one, 

he  slew, 
My  brethren,  who  their  birth  from  Neleus 

drew. 
All  youths  of  early  promise,  had  they  liv'd; 

a  him  they  perish'd:  I  alone  surviv'd.  730 
e  rest  were  eas^  conquest,  but  the  fate 
Of  Periolymenos  is  wondrous  to  relate. 
To  him  our  common  grandsire  of  the  najun 
Had  giv'n  to  change  his  form,  and  chang'd, 

resume  again. 
Varied  at  pleasure,  every  shape  he  tried. 
And  in  all  oeasts  Alcides  still  defied; 
Vanquish'd  on  earth,  at  length  he  soar'd 

above, 
Chang'd  to  the  bird  that  bears  the  bolt  of 

Jove. 
The  new  dissembled  eagle,  now  endued  739 
With  beak  and  pounces,  Hercules  pursued, 
And  cuff 'd  his  manly  cheeks,  and  tore  his 

face; 
Then  safe   retir'd,  and  towVd  in  empty 

space. 
Alcides  bore  not  long  his  flying  foe; 
But,  bending  his  inevitable  bow, 
Reach'd  him  in  air,  suspended  as  he  stood, 
And  in  his  pinion  fix'd  the  f  eather'd  wood. 
Light  was  the  wound;    but  in  the  sinew 

hung 
The  point,  and  his  disabled  wing  unstrung. 
He  wheel'd  in  air,  and  stretch'd  his  vans  in 

vain;  749 

His  vans  no  longer  could  his  flight  sustain: 
For,  while  one  gather'd  wind,  one  unsup- 

plied 
Hung  drooping  down,  nor  pois'd  his  other 

side. 
He  fell:   the  shaft  that  slightly  was  im* 

press'd, 
Now  from  his  heavy  fall  with  weight  in- 

creas'd, 
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DroTe  thro'  his  neck,  aslant;  he  spurns  the 
ground. 

And  the   soul    issnes  thro'  the  weazon^s 
wound. 
"  Now,  brave  commander  of  the  Rhodian 
seas, 

What  praise  is  due  from  me  to  Hercules  ? 

Silence  is  all  the  vengeance  I  decree 

For  my  slain  brothers;  but  'tis  peace  with 
thee."  760 

Thus  with  a  flowing  tongue  old  Nestor 
spoke; 

Then,  to  full  bowls  each  other  they  provoke : 

At  length,  with  weariness  and  wine  op- 
pressed. 

They  rise  from  table,  and  withdraw  to  rest. 
lUie  sire  of  Cygnus,  monarch  of  the 


Meantime  laments  his  son  in  battle  slain. 
And  vows  the  victor's  death,  nor  vows  in 

vain. 
For  nine  long  years  the  smother'd  pain  he 

bore; 
(Achilles  was  not  ripe  for  fate  before;) 
Then,  when  he  saw  the  promis'd  hour  was 

near,  770 

He  thus  bespoke  the  god  that  guides  tiie 

year: 
"  Immortal  offspring  of  my  brother  Jove; 
My  brightest  nephew,  and  whom  best  I  love. 
Whose  nands  were  join'd  with  mine,  to  raise 

the  wall 
Of  tott'ring  Troy,  now  nodding  to  her  fall; 
Dost  thou  not  mourn  our  pow'r  employ'd  in 

vain. 
And  the  defenders  of  our  city  slain  ? 
To  pass  the  rest,  could  noble  Hector  lie 
Unpitied,  dragg'd  aroimd  his  native  Troy  ? 
And  yet  the  murd'rer  lives,  himself  by 

far  780 

A  greater  plague  than  all  the  wasteful  war: 
He  lives;  the  proud  Pelides  lives,  to  boast 
Our  town  destroyed,  our  common  labor  lost ! 
O,  could  I  meet  him  !  But  I  wish  too  late; 
To  prove  my  trident  is  not  in  his  fate. 
But  let  him  try  (for  that's  allow'd)  thy 

dart. 
And  pierce  his  only  penetrable  part." 
Apollo  bows  to  the  superior  throne. 
And  to  his  uncle's  anger  adds  his  own. 
Then,  in  a  cloud  involv'd,  he  takes  his  flight, 
Where  Greeks  and  Ttojans  mix'd  in  mortal 

fight,  79X 

And   found  out  Paris,  lurking  where  he 

stood. 


And  stain'd  his  arrows  with  plebeian  blood. 
Phoebus  to  him  alone  the  god  oonf  ess'd. 
Then  to  the  recreant  knight  he  thus  ad- 

dress'd: 
**  Dost  thou  not  blush  to  spend  thy  shafts  in 

vain 
On  a  degenerate  and  ignoble  train  ? 
If  fame  or  better  vengeance  be  thy  care, 
There  aim,  and  with  one  arrow  end  the  war." 
He  said;  and  shew'd  from  far  the  blaz- 1 

ing  shield  800  | 

And  swora,  which  but  Achilles  none  could  i 

wield;  ^ 

And  how  he  mov'd  a  god,  and  mow'd  the 

standing  field. 
The  deity  himself  directs  aright 
Th'  invenom'd  shaft,  and  wings  the  fatal 

flieht. 
Thus  &ll.the  foremost  of  the  Gredaa 

name; 
And  he,  the  base  adult'rer,  boasts  the  fame: 
A  spectacle  to  g^^  the  Trojan  train. 
And  please  old  Priam,  after  Hector  slain. 
If  by  a  female  hand  he  had  foreseen        1 
He  was  to  die,  his  wish  had  rather  been  810  I 
The  lance  and  double  az  of  the  fair  wai^  ■ 

rior  queen«  J 

And  now,  the  terror  of  the  Trojan  field, 

The  Grecian  honor,  ornament,  and  shield. 

High  on  apile  th'unconc^uer'd  chief  is  plac'd; 

The  god  that  arm'd  lum  first  oonsum'd  at 

last. 


Of  all  the  mighty  man,  the  small 
A  little  urn,  and  scarcely  fill'd,  contains. 
Yet,  great  in  Homer,  still  Achilles  lives; 
And,  equal  to  himself,  himself  survives. 
His  buckler  owns  its  former  lord,  and 

brings  &» 

New  cause  of  strife  betwixt  contending 

kings; 
Who  worthiest,  after  him,  his  sword  to  wield, 
Or  wear  his  armor,  or  sustain  his  shield. 
Ev'n  Diomede  sate  mute,  with  downcast 

eyes. 
Conscious  of  wanted  worth  to  win  the  prize ; 
Nor  Menelas  presnm'd  these  arms  to  claim, 
Nor  he,  the  King  of  Men,  a  greater  name. 
Two  rivals  only  rose:  Laertes'  son. 
And  the  vast  bulk  of  A jaz  Telamon. 
The  king,  who  cherish  d  each  with  equal     I 

love,  S30 

And  from  himself  all  envy  would  remove. 
Left  both  to  be  determin'd  by  the  laws. 
And  to  the  Grecian  chiefs  transferr'd  the 
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The  chiefs  were  set,  the  soldiers  crown'd 

the  field: 
To  these  the  master  of  the  seyeof  old  shield 
Upstarted  fierce;  and,  kindled  with  disdain, 
Eager  to  speak,  unable  to  contain 
His  boiling  rage,  he  roU'd  his  eyes  around 
The    shore,  uid  Grecian   galleys    haul'd 

aground; 
Then,  stretching  out  his  hands:  *'  O  Jove," 

he  cried, 
"  Must  then  our  cause  before  the  fleet  be 

tried? 
And  dares  Ulysses  for  the  prize  contend, 
In  sight  of  what  he  durst  not  once  defend  ? 
But  basely  fled,  that  memorable  day,         n 
When  I  from  Hector's  hands  redeemed  the 

flaming  prey. 
So  much  't  is  safer  at  the  noisy  bar 
With  words  to  flourish,  than  ingage  in  war. 
By  different  methods  we  maintain  our  right, 
Nor  am  I  made  to  talk,  nor  he  to  fight 
Jn  bloody  fields  I  labor  to  be  great; 
His  arms  are  a  smooth  tongue,  and  soft 

deceit: 
Nor  need  I  speak  my  deeds,  for  those  you 

see; 
The  sun  and  day  are  witnesses  for  me.     ao 
Let  him  who  fights  unseen  relate  his  own. 
And  vouch  the  silent  stars  and  conscious 

mo6n. 
Great  is  the  prize  demanded,  I  confess. 
But  such  an  abject  rival  makes  it  less. 
That  gift,  those  honors,  he  but  hop'd  to  gain, 
Can  leave  no  room  for  Ajaz  to  be  vain: 
Losing  he  wins,  because  his  name  will  be 
Ennobled  by  defeat,  who  durst  contend  with 

me. 
Were  my  known  valor  questioned,  yet  my 

blood 
Without  that  plea  would  make  my  title 

good.  30 

My  sire  was  Telamon,  whose  arms,  employed 
With  Hercules,  these  Trojan  walls   de- 
stroyed; 
And  who  before,  with  Jason,  sent  from 

Greece, 
In  the  first  ship  brought  home  the  Golden 

Fleece: 
Great  Telamon  from  Mmi\>a  derives 
His  birth  (th*  inquisitor  of  guilty  lives 


In  shades  below,  where  Sisyphus,  whose  son 
This  thief  is  thought,  rolls  up  tiie  restless 

heavy  stone) : 
Just  Mbcub  the  King  of  €rods  above 
Beg^t:  thus  Ajax  is  the  third  from  Jove.  40 
Nor  should  I  seek  advantage  from  my  line. 
Unless,  Achilles,  it  were  mix'd  with  thine: 
As  next  of  kin  Achilles'  arms  I  claim; 
This  fellow  would  ingraft  a  foreign  name 
Upon  our  stock,  and  the  Sisyphian  seed 
By  fraud  and  theft  asserts  his  father's 

breed. 
Then  must  I  lose  these  arms,  because  I 

came 
To  fight  uncall'd,  a  voluntary  name. 
Nor  shunn'd  the  cause,  but  offer'd  you  my 

aid. 
While  he  long  lurking  was  to  war  be- 
trayed ?  50 
Forc'd  to  the  field  he  came,  but  in  the  rear. 
And  feign'd  distraction  to  conceal  his  fear: 
Till  one  more  cunning  caught  him  in  the 

snare 
(HI  for  himself^  and  dragged  him  into  war. 
Now  let  a  heroes  arms  a  coward  vest, 
And  he,  who  shunn'd  all  honors,  gain  the 

best; 
And  let  me  stand  excluded  from  my  riffht, 
Bobb'd  of  my  kinsman's  arms,  who  first 

appear'd  in  fight. 
Better  for  us,  at  home  had  he  remain'd. 
Had  it  been  true,  the  madness  which  he 

feign'd,  60 

Or  so  belie  v'd;  the  less  had  been  our  shame, 
The  less  his  counsel'd  crime  which  brands 

the  Grecian  name; 
Nor  Philoctetes  had  been  left  indos'd 
In  a  bare  isle,  to  wants  and  pains  expos'd, 
YHiere  to  the  rocks,  with  solitary  groans. 
His  suff 'rings  and  our  baseness  he  Mmoans; 
And  wishes  (so  may  Heav'n  his  wish  fulfil !) 
The  due  reward  to  him  who  caus'd  his  ill. 
Now  he,  with  us  to  Troy's  destruction 

sworn, 
Our  brother  of   the  war,  by  whom  are 

borne  70 

Alcides'  arrows,  pent  in  narrow  bounds. 
With  cold  and  hunger  pinch'd,  and  pain'd 

with  wounds. 
To  find  him  food  and  clothing,  must  employ 
Against  the  birds  the  shafts  due  to  the  fate 

of  Troy. 
Yet  still  he  lives,  and  lives  from  treason 

free. 
Because  he  left  Ulysses'  company: 
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Poor  Palamede  might  wish,  so  void  of  aid» 
Rather  to  have  been  left,  than  so  to  death 

betray'd. 
The  ooward  bore  the  man  immortal  spite, 
Who  sham'd    him   out  of    madness  into 

fiprht;  80 

Nor  darinj^  otherwise  to  vent  his  hate. 
Accused  hmi  first  of  treason  to  the  state; 
And  then,  for  proof,  prodnc'd  the  golden 

store 
Himself  had  hidden  in  his  tent  before: 
Thus  of  two  champions  he  depriy'd  our 

host. 
By  exile  one,  and  one  by  treason  lost. 
TI^us  fights  Ulysses,  thus  his  &me  extends, 
A  formidable  man,  but  to  his  friends: 
Great,  for  what  greatness  is  in  words  and 

sound; 
Ev'n  faithful  Nestor  less  in  both  is  found.  90 
But,  that  he  might  without  a  riyal  rei^. 
He  left  this  fai&ful  Nestor  on  the  plam; 
Forsook  his  friend  ey'n  at  his  utmost  need. 
Who,  tir'd  and  tardy,  with  his  wounded 

steed. 
Cried  out  for  aid,  and  call'd  him  by  his 

name; 
But  cowardice  has  neither  ears  nor  shame. 
Thus  fled  the  good  old  man,  bereft  of  aid. 
And,  for  as  much  as  lay  in  him,  betray'd. 
That  this  is  not  a  &ble  f  org'd  by  me. 
Like  one  of  his,  an  Ulyssean  lie,  100 

I  vouch  ev'n  Diomede,  who,  tho'  his  friend. 
Cannot  that  act  excuse,  much  less  defend: 
He  call'd  him  back  aloud,  and  tax'd  his 

fear; 
And  sure  enough  he  heard,  but  durst  not 

hear. 
**  The  gods  with  equal  eyes  on  mortals 

look; 
He  justly  was  forsaken,  who  forsook; 
Wanted  that  succor  he  ref  us'd  to  lend. 
Found  ey'ry  fellow  such  another  friend: 
No  wonder,  if  he  roar'd  that  all  might 

hear; 
His  elocution  was  increased  by  fear.        no 
I  heard,  I  ran,  I  found  him  out  of  breath. 
Pale,  trembling,  and  half  dead  with  fear  of 

death. 
Tho'  he  had  jud^'d  himself  by  his  own  laws. 
And  stood  condenm'd,  I  help'd  the  com- 
mon cause; 
With  my  broad  buckler  hid  him  from  the 

foe  — 
Ey'n  the  shield  trembled  as  he  lay  be- 
low— 


And  from    impending    &te    the    ooward 

freed: 
Good  Heav'n  forgive  me  for  so  bad  a  deed ! 
If  still  he  will  persist,  and  urge  the  strife. 
First  let  him  give  me  back  hia  forfeit 

life:  us 

Let  him  return  to  that  opprobrious  field; 
Again  creep  under  my  protecting  sfaiald: 
Let  him  lie  wounded,  let  the  foe  be  near. 
And  let  his  quiv'ring  heart  confess  his 

fear; 
There  put  him  in  the  very  jaws  of  fate. 
And  let  him  plead  his  cause  in  that  estate. 
And  yet,  when  snatch'd  from  death,  whea 

from  below 
My  lifted  shield  I  loos'd  and  let  him  go. 
Good  heay'ns,  how  light  he  rose,  with  what 

abound 
He  sprung  from  earth,  forgetful   of  his 

wound!  K)o 

How  fresh,  how  eager  then  his  feet  to  ply; 
Who  had  not  strength  to  stand,  had  speed. 

to  fly! 
**  Hector  came  on,  and  brought  the  gods 

along; 
Fear  seiz'd  alike  the  feeble  and  the  strong: 
Each  Greek  was  an  Ulysses;  such  a  dread 
Th'  approach,  and  ey'n  the  sound  of  Hector 

Dred; 
Him,  flesh'd  with  slaughter,  and  with  con- 
quest crown'd, 
I  met,  and  oyerturn'd  him  to  the  ground. 
When  after,  matchless  as  he  deem'd  in 

might. 
He  challenged  all  our  host  to  single  fight,  14a 
All  eyes  were  fiz'd  on  me;  i£d  lots  were 

thrown. 
But  for  your  champion  I  was  wished  alone: 
Your  yows  were  heard,  we  fought,  and 

neither  yield; 
Yet  I  retum'd  unyanquish'd  from  the  field. 
With  Joye  to  friend  th'  insulting  Trojan 

came. 
And  menac'd  us  with  force,  our  fleet  with 

flame: 
Was  it  the  strength  of  this  tongoe-Taliaat 

lord, 
Li  that  black  hour,  that  BSLY^d  you  from  th« 

sword? 
Or  was  my  breast  expos'd  alone,  to  brave 
A  thousand  swords,  a  thousand  ships  to 

save  —  [$0 

The  hopes  of  your  return  ?  And  can  yon 

yield, 
For  a  sav'd  fleet,  less  than  a  single  shield  ? 
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Think  it  no  boast,  O  Grecians,  if  I  deem 
These  arms  want  Ajaz,  more  than  Ajaz 

them; 
Or  I  with  them  an  eqnal  honor  share, 
They  honored  to  be  worn,  and  I  to  wear. 
Will  he  compare  my  oonraee  with  his  slight  ? 
As  well  he  may  compare  we  day  with  night 
Night  is  indeed  the  proTince  of  his  reign;  ^ 
Yet  all  his  dark  exploits  no  mora  contain 
Than  a  spy  taken,  and  a  sleeper  slain;  161 
A  priest  made  prisoner,  FaUas  made  a 

prey; 
But  none  of  all  these  actions  done  hj  day; 
Nor  anght  of  these  was  done,  and  Dio- 

med  away. 
If  on  snch  petty  merits  you  confer 
So  Tast  a  prize,  let  each  his  portion  share; 
Make  a  just  dividend:  and,  if  not  all, 
The  greater  part  to  Diomed  will  fall. 
But  why  for  Ithacns  snch  arms  as  those. 
Who  nuced  and  by  night  invades  his  foes  ? 
The  glittering  helm  by  moonlight  will  pro- 


The  latent  robber,  and  prevent  his  game; 

Nor  conld  he  hold  his  tott'ring  head  up- 
right 

Beneath  that  motion,  or  sustain  the  weight; 

Nor  that  right  arm  could  toss  the  beuny 
lance, 

Much  less  the  left  that  ampler  shield  ad- 
vance, 

Ponderous  with  precious  weight,  and  rough 
with  cost 

Of  the  round  world  in  rising  gold  emboss'd. 

That  orb  would  ill  become  ms  hand  to  wield. 

And  look  as  for  the  gold  he  stole  the  shield ; 

Which  should  your  error  on  the  wretch  be- 
stow, 181 

It  would  not  frighten,  but  allure  the  foe. 

Why  asks  he  wluit  avails  him  not  in  fi^ht. 

And  would  but  cumber  and  retard  his  flight, 

In  which  his  only  excellence  is  plac'd  ? 

You  give  him  death,  that  intercept  his  haste. 

Add,  that  his  own  is  yet  a  maiden  shield, 

Nor  the  least  dint  has  suffered  in  the  field, 

Guiltless  of  fight;  mine,  batter'd,  hew'd, 
and  bor'd, 

Worn  out  of  service,  must  forsake  his  lord. 

What  farther  need  of  words  our  right  to 
scan?  191 

My  arguments  are  deeds,  let  action  speak 
the  man. 

Since  from  a  champion's  arms  the  strife 
arose. 

So  cast  the  glorious  prize  amid  the  foes; 


Then  send  us  to  redeem  both  arms  and 

shield^ 
And  let  him  wear  who  wins  'em  in  the  field." 
He  said;  a  murmur  from  the  multitude. 
Or  somewhat  like  a  stifled  shout  ensued  ! 
Till  from  his  seat  arose  Laertes*  son, 
Look'd  down  a  while,  and  paus'd  ere  he 

begun;  aoo 

Then  to  th'  expecting  audience  rais'd  his 

look. 
And  not  without  prepared  attention  spoke: 
Soft  was  his  tone,  and  sober  was  his  face; 
Action  his  words,  and  words  his  action  grace : 
'<  If  HeaVn,  my  lords,  had  heard  our  com- 
mon pray'r, 
These  arms  had  caus'd  no  quarrel  for  an 

heir; 
Still  great  Achilles  had  his  own  possessed. 
And  we  with    great    Achilles  had  been 

blest. 
But  since  hard  fate,  and  HeaVn's  severe 

decree  209 

Have  ravish'd  him  away  from  you  and  me, 
(At  this  he  sigh'd,  and  wip'd  his  eyes,  and 

drew. 
Or  seem'd  to  draw,  some  drops  of  kindly 

dew,) 
Who  better  can  succeed  Achilles  lost. 
Than  he  who  gave  Achilles  to  your  host  ? 
This  only  I  request,  that  neither  he 
May  gain,  by  being  what  he  seems  to  be, 
A  stupid  thing,  nor  I  may  lose  the  prize, 
Bj  having  sense,  which  Heav'n  to  him  denies ; 
Smce,  great  or  small,  the  talent  I  enjoy'd 
Was  ever  in  the  common  cause  employed. 
Nor  let  my  wit,  and  wonted  eloquence,  a2i 
Which  often  has  been  us'd  in  your  defense 
And  in  my  own,  this  only  time  be  brought 
To  bear  against  myself,  and  deem'd  a  fault. 
Make  not  a  crime,  where  nature  made  it 

none; 
For  ev'ry  man  may  freely  use  his  own. 
The  deeds  of  long  descended  ancestors 
Are  but  by  grace  of  imputation  ours, 
Theirs  in  effect;  but,  since  he  draws  his  line 
From  Jove,  and  seems  to  plead  a  right 

divine,  330 

From  Jove,  like  him,  I  claim  my  pedigree, 
And  am  descended  in  the  same  degree: 
My  sire  Laertes  was  Arcesius'  heir, 
Arcesius  was  the  son  of  Jupiter; 
No  parricide,  no  banished  man,  is  known 
In  flJl  my  line;  let  him  excuse  his  own. 
Hermes  ennobles  too  my  mother's  side  — 
By  both  my  parents  to  tiie  gods  allied; 
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Bat  not  beoaiue  that  on  the  female  part 
My  blood  is  better,  dare  I  claim  desert,  340 
Or  that  my  sire  from  parricide  ia  free; 
But  judge  by  merit  betwixt  him  and  me. 
The  prize  be  to  the  best;  provided  yet. 
That  Ajaz  for  a  while  his  kin  f oreet, 
And  his  gteaX  sire,  and  greater  uncfe's  name. 
To  fortify  by  them  his  feeble  claim: 
Be  kindred  and  relation  laid  aside, 
And  honor's  canse  by  laws  of  honor  tried; 
For,  if  he  plead  proximity  of  blood. 
That  empty  title  is  with  ease  withstood.  350 
Pelens,  the  hero's  sire,  more  nigh  than  he, 
And  Pyrrhus  his  nndonbted  progeny, 
Inherit  first  these  trophies  of  the  field: 
To  Seeros,  or  to  Phtlua,  send  the  shield: 
And  Tencer  has  an  uncle's  right;  yet  he 
Waives  his  pretensions,  nor  contends  with 

me. 
**  Then,  since  the  cause  on  pure  desert  ia 

plac'd. 
Whence  shall  I  take  my  rise,  what  reckon 

last? 
I  not  presume  on  ey'ry  act  to  dwell. 
But  take  these  few,  in  order  as  they  fell. 
**  Thetis,  who  knew  the  &tes,  applied  her 

care  a6i 

To  keep  Achilles  in  disguise  from  war; 
And  till  the  threat'ning  influence  were  past, 
A  woman's  habit  on  the  hero  cast: 
All  eyes  were  cozen'd  by  the  borrow'd  vest, 
And  Ajax  (never  wiser  than  the  rest) 
Found  no  Pelides  there.   At  length  I  came 
With  proffer'd  wares  to  this  pretended 

dame; 
She,  not  discover'd  by  her  mien  or  voice,  269 
Betray'd  her  manhood  by  her  manly  choice ; 
And,  while  on  female  toys  her  fellows 

look, 
Grasp'd  in  her  warlike  hand,  a  javelin 

shook; 
Whom,  by  this  act  reveal'd,  I  thus  be- 
spoke: 

<  O  goddess-bom !  resist  not  Heav'n's  decree. 
Hie  fall  of  Dium  is  reserved  for  thee;' 
Then  seiz*d  him,  and,  produc'd  in  open  light, 
Sent  blushing  to  the  field  the  fatal  knight. 
Mine  then  are  all  his  actions  of  the  war; 
Great  Telephus  was  conquer'd  by  my  spear. 
And  after  cur'd:  to  me  the  Thebans  owe 
Lesbos  and  Tenedos  their  overthrow,      381 
Scyros  and  Cilia:  not  on  all  to  dwell, 
By  me  Lymesus  and  strong  Chrysa  fell; 
And,  since  I  sent  the  man  who  Hector  slew, 
To  me  the  noble  Hector's  death  is  due: 


Those  arms  I  put  into  his  living  handt 
Those  arms,  Pelides  dead,  I  now  denimnd. 
**  When  Greece  was  injar'd  in  the  Spartan 
prince. 
And  met  at  Aulis  to  revenge  th'  ofEenae, 
'T  was  a  dead  calm,  or  adverse  blasts,  that 
reign'd,  a>p 

And  in  the  port  the  windbound  fleet  de- 
tained: 
Bad  siffns  were  seen,  and  oracles  severe 
Were  daily  thnnder'd  in  our  eeneral's  ear, 
That  by  lus  daughter's  blood  we  must  ap- 
pease 
Diana's  kindled  wrath,  and  free  the  seas. 
Affection,  interest,  fame,  his  heart  sssail'd; 
But  soon  the  Either  o'er  the  king  prevailed: 
Bold,  on  himself  he  took  the  pious  crime. 
As  tokgrj  with  the  gods  as  they  with  him. 
No  subject  could  sustain  their  sov'reign't 
look,  300 

Till  this  hud  enterprise  I  undertook: 
I  only  durst  th'  imperial  pow'r  control. 
And  undermin'd  the  parent  in  his  soul; 
Forc'd  him  t'  exert  the  king  for  oommon 

good. 
And  pay  our  ransom  with  his  daugliter'i 

blood. 
Never  was  cause  more  difficult  to  plead. 
Than  where  the  judge  against  himself  de- 
creed: 
Yet  this  I  won  by  dint  of  argument;         1 
The  wrongs  his  injur'd  brother  underwent,  > 
And  his  own  office,  sham'd  him  to  consent  J 
**  'T  was  harder  yet  to  move  the  mother's 
mind,  311 

And  to  this  heavy  task  was  I  deaign'd. 
Reasons  against  her  love  I  knew  were  vain; 
I  circumvented  whom  I  could  not  gain: 
Had  Ajax  been  emplov'd,  our  slacken'd  saili 
Had  still  at  Aulis  waited  happy  gales. 
**  Arriv'd  at  Troy,  your  choice  was  fix'd 
on  me, 
A  fearless  envoy,  fit  for  a  bold  embassy. 
Secure,  I  enter'd  thro'  the  hostile  court, 
Glitt'ring  with  steel,  and  crowded  with  re- 
sort: 3^ 
There,  in  the  midst  of  arms,  I  plead  our 

cause. 
Urge  the  foul  rape,  and  violated  laws; 
Accuse  the  foes,  as  authors  of  the  strife, 
Reproach  the  ravisher,  demand  the  wife. 
Priam,  Antenor,  and  the  wiser  few, 
I  mov'd;  but  Paris  and  his  lawless  crew 
Scarce  held  their  hands,  and  lifted  swords; 
but  stood 
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In  act  to  quench  their  impious  thirst  of  blood. 
This  Menehius  knows,  ezpos'd  to  share 
With  me  the  rough  preludium  of  the  war. 
*' Endless  it  were  to  tell  what  I  have 

done,  331 

In  arms,  or  ooimcil,  since  the  siege  begun: 
The  first  encounters  poss'd,  the  foe  repell'd. 
They  skulk'd  within  the  town,  we  kept  the 

field. 
War  seem'd  asleep  for  nine  long  years  ;  at 

length, 
Both  sides  resoly'd  to  push,  we  tried  our 

strength. 
Now  what  did  Ajaz  while  our  arms  took 

breath, 
Vers'd  only  in  the  gross  mechanic  trade  of 

death? 
If  you  require  my  deeds,  with  ambush'd 

arms  339 

I  trapp'd  the  foe,  or  tir'd  with  false  alarms; 
Securd  the  ships,  drew  lines  along  the  plain. 
The  fainting  cheer'd,  chastis'd  the  rebel 

train. 
Provided  forage,  our  spent  arms  renew'd; 
Employed  at  home,  or  sent  abroad,  the  com- 
mon cause  pursued. 
"The  king,  deluded  in  a  dream  by  Jove, 
Despair'd  to  take  the  town,  and  ozder'd  to 

remove. 
What  subject  durst  arraign  the  pow'r  su- 
preme. 
Producing  Jove  to  justify  his  dream  ? 
Ajax  might  wish  the  soldiers  to  retain 
From  shameful  flight,  but  wishes  were  in 

vain:  350 

As  wanting  of  effect  had  been  his  words, 
Such  as  of  course  his  thund'ring  tongue 

affords. 
But  did  this  boaster  threaten,  did  he  pray,  ^ 
Or  by  his  own  example  urge  their  stay  ?   I 
None,  none  of  th^,  but  ran  himself  [ 

away.  J 

I  saw  him  run,  and  was  asham'd  to  see  — 
Who  plied  his  feet  so  fast  to  get  aboard  as 

he?  ^ 

Then  speeding  thro'  the  place,  I  made  a 

stand. 
And  loudly  cried :   '  O  base  degenerate 

band. 

To  leave  a  town  already  in  your  hand  !  360^ 
After  so  long  expense  of  blood,  for  fame. 
To   bring    home    nothing    but    perpetiutl 

slutme ! ' 
These  words,  or  what  I  have  forgotten  since, 
(For  grief  inspired  me  then  with  eloquence,) 


Reduced  their  minds;  they  leave  the  crowded 

port, 
And  to  their  late  forsaken  camp  resort: 
Dismay'd  the  council  met;  this  man  was 

there. 
But  mute,  and  not  recovered  of  his  fear: 
Thersites  tax'd  the  king,  and  loudly  rail'd. 
But  his  wide  opening  mouth  with  blows 

I  seal'd.  370 

Then,  rising,  I  excite  their  souls  to  fame. 
And  kindle  sleejong  virtue  into  flame. 
From  thence,  whatever  he  performed  in  fight 
Is  justly  mine,  who  drew  him  back  from 

%ht. 
«  Which  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  consorts  1 

with  thee  ?  I 

But  Diomede  desires  my  company,  f 

And  still  communicates  his  praise  with  me.  J 
As  guided  by  a  god,  secure  he  goes, 
Arm'd  with  my  fellowship,  amid  the  foes; 
And  sure  no  littie  merit  I  may  boast,      380 
Whom  such  a  man  selects  from  such  an 

host. 
Unforc'd  by  lots,  I  went  without  afEright, 
To  dare  with  him  the  dangers  of  the  night; 
On  the  same  errand  sent,  we  met  the  spy 
Of  Hector,  double-tongued,  and  us'd  to 

lie: 
Him  I  dispatch'd,  but  not  till,  undermin'd, 
I  drew  him  first  to  tell  what  treacherous 

Troy  designed. 
My  task  perform'd,  with  praise  I  had  re- 

But  not  content  with  this,  to  greater  praise 

aspir'd; 
Invaded  Rhoesus  and  his  Thracian  crew,  390 
And  him,  and  his,  in  their  own  strength,  I 

slew; 
Retnm'd  a  victor,  all  my  vows  complete. 
With  the  king's  chariot,  in  his  royal  seat. 
Refuse  me  now  his  arms,  whose  fiery  steeds 
Were  promised  to  the  spy  for  his  nocturnal 

deeds. 
And  let  dull  Ajax  bear  away  my  right, 
When  all  his  days  outbalance  this  one  night. 
'*Nor  fought  I  darkling  still;  the  sun 

beheld 
With  slaughtered  Lycians  when  I  strew'd 

the  field. 
You  saw,  and  counted  as  I  pass'd  along,  400 
Alastor,  Chromius,  Ceranos  the  strong, 
Alcander,  Prytams,  and  Halius, 
Noemon,  Charopes,  and  Ennomus, 
Choon,  Chersidamas;  and  five  beside, 
Men  of  obscure  descent,  but  courage  tried: 
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All  these  this  hand  laid  breathless  on  the 

ground; 
Nor  want  I  proofs  of  many  a  manly  wound, 
All  honest,  all  before:  belieye  not  me; 
Words  may  deceiye,  but  credit  what  yon 

see." 
At  this  he  bar'd  his  breast  and  show'd 

his  scars,  4x0 

As  of  a  f nrrow'd  field,  well  plowed  witii 

wars; 
"  Nor  is  this  part  unexercis'd,"  said  he; 
''That  giant  bulk  of  his  from  wounds  is 

free: 
Safe  in  his  shield  he  fears  no  foe  to  try, 
And  better  manages  his  blood  than  I. 
But  this  avails  me  not;  our  boaster  strove 
Not  with  our  foes  alone,  but  partial  Jove, 
To  save  the  fleet:  this  I  confess  is  true, 
(Nor  will  I  take  from  any  man  his  due,) 
But  thus  assuming  all,  he  robs  from  yon.  430 
Some  part  of  honor  to  your  share  will  fall; 
He  did  the  best  indeed,  but  did  not  all. 
Patrodus  in  Achilles'  arms,  and  thought 
The  chief   he  seem'd,  with  equal  ardor 

fought; 
Preserved  the  fleet,  repell'd  the  raging  fire. 
And  forc'd  the  fearful  Trojans  to  retire. 
''But  Ajaz   boasts  that   he  was   only 

thought 
A  match  for  Hector,  who  the  combat  sought: 
Sure  he  forgets  the  king,  the  chiefs,  and  me; 
All  were  as  eager  for  the  fight  as  he;  430 
He  but  the  ninth,  and,  not  by  public  voice 
Or  ours  preferred,  was  only  fortune's  choice. 
They  fought,  nor  can  our  hero  boast  the 

event. 
For  Hector  from  the  field  unwounded  went. 
"  Why  am  I  forc'd  to  name  that  fatal  day 
That  snatch'd  the  prop  and  pride  of  Greece 

away? 
I  saw  PelideB  sink,  with  pious  grief. 
And  ran  in  vain,  alas  !  to  his  relief; 
For  the  brave  soul  was  fled:  full  of  my 

friend,  439 

I  rush'd  amid  the  war,  his  relics  to  defend; 
Nor  ceas'd  my  toil  till  I  redeem'd  the  prey. 
And,  loaded  with  Achilles,  march'd  away: 
Those  arms,  which  on  these  shoulders  then 

I  bore, 
'T  is  just  you  to  these  shoulders  should  re- 
store. 
Yon  see  I  want  not  nerves,  who  could  sustain 
The  pond'rous  ruins  of  so  great  a  man; 
Or,  if  in  others  e^ual  force  you  find. 
None  is  endued  with  a  more  grateful  mind. 


"  Did  Thetis  then,  ambitious  in  her  cai«, 
These  arms  thns  labor'd  for  her  son  pre- 
pare, 4S0 
That  Aiax  after  him  the  heav'nly  gift 

should  wear  I 
For  that  dull  soul  to  stare,  with  stapid  ejes, 
On  the  leam'd  unintelligible  prize  1 
What  are  to  him  the  sculptures  of  the  shield, 
Heav'n's  planets,  earth,  and  ocean's  wat'17 

field? 
The  Pleiads,  Hyads;  less  and  greater  Bear, 
Undipp'd  in  seas;  Orion's  angry  star; 
Two  diff 'ring  cities,  grav'd  on  either  hsnd  ? 
Would  he  wear  arms  he  cannot  undentand? 
"  Beside,  what  wise  objections  he  pre- 
pares 4f» 
Against  my  late  accession  to  the  wars? 
Does  not  the  fool  perceive  his  argument 
Is  with  more  force  against  Achilles  bent? 
For,  if  dissembling  Im  so  great  a  crime, 
The  fault  is  common,  and  the  same  in  him; 
And  if  he  taxes  both  of  long  delay, 
My  guilt  is  less,  who  sooner  came  awtj. 
His  pious  mother,  anxious  for  his  life, 
Detain'd  her  son;  and  me,  my  pious  wife. 
To  them  the  blossoms  of  our  youth  were 
due,                                               470 
Our  riper  manhood  we  reserv'd  for  yoa. 
But  grant  me  guilty,  't  is  not  much  mj  care, 
When  with  so  great  a  man  my  guilt  I  share: 
My  wit  to  war  the  matchless  hero  brought. 
But  by  this  fool  I  never  had  been  caught 
"  Nor  need  I  wonder  that  on  me  he  tiirew 
Such  foul  aspersions,  when  he  spares  not 

you. 
If  Palajnede  unjustly  fell  by  me. 
Your  honor  suffer'd  in  th'  unjust  deciee:  479 
I  but  accus'd,  you  doom'd;  and  yet  he  died, 
Convinc'd  of  treason,  and  was  f lurly  tried. 
You  heard  not  he  was  false;  your  eyes  be- 
held 
The  traitor  manifest,  the  bribe  reveard. 
"  That  Philootetes  is  on  Leomoe  left, 
Wounded,  forlorn,  of  human  aid  bereft, 
Is  not  my  crime,  or  not  my  crime  alone; 
Defend  your  justice,  for  the  faet's  jonr 

own: 
T  is  true,  th'  advice  was  mine;  that  star- 
ing there 
He  might  his  weary  limbs  with  rest  re- 
pair. 
From  a  long  voyage  free,  and  from  a 
longer  war.  490. 

He  took  the  counsel,  and  he  lives  at  least; 
Th'  event  declares  I  counsel'd  for  the  best 
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Tho'  faith  is  all,  in  ministerB  of  state; 
For  who  can  promise  to  be  fortunate  ? 
N'ow  since  his  arrows  are  the  f&tt  of  Troy, 
r>o  not  my  wit,  or  weak  address,  employ; 
Send  Ajax  there,  with  his  persuasive  sense, 
Xo  modify  the  man  and  draw  him  thence: 
But  X&nthuB  shall  nm  backward,  Ida  stand 
A  leafless  mountain,  and  the  Grecian  band 
Shall  fight  for  Troy,  if,  when  my  counsels 

fail,  501 

The  wit  of  heayy  Ajax  can  prevail. 

"  Hard  Fhiloctetes,  exercise  thy  spleen 
Against  thy  fellows,  and  the  King  01  Men; 
Curse  my  devoted  head,  above  the  rest. 
And  wish  in  arms  to  meet  me  breast  to< 

breast: 
Yet  I  the  dang'rous  task  will  imdertake. 
And  either  die  myself,  or  bring  thee  back. 
**  Nor  doubt  the  same  success,  as  when 

before 
The  Phrvgian  prophet  to  these  tents  I  bore, 
Surpris'a  oy  mght,  and  forc'd  him  to  de- 
clare .  51  z 
In  what  was  plae'd  the  fortune  of  the  war; 
HeavVs  dark  decrees  and  answers  to  dis- 

pky, 
And  how  to  take  the  town,  and  where  the 

secret  lay: 
Yet  this  I  compass'd,  and  from  Troy  con- 
veyed 
The  fatal  image  of  their  guardian  maid — 
That  work  was  mine;  for  Pallas,  tho'  our 

friend. 
Yet  while  she  was  in  Troy,  did  Troy  defend. 
NTow  what  has  Ajax  done,  or  what  designed, 
A  noisy  nothing,  and  an  empty  wind  ?  530 
If  he  be  what  he  promises  m  show. 
Why  was  I  sent,  and  why  f ear'd  he  to  go  ? 
Our  boasting  champion  thought  the  tosk 

not  light 
To  pass  the  guards,  commit  himself  to 

night; 
Not  only  thro'  a  hostile  town  to  pass. 
But  scale,  with  steep  ascent,  the  sacred  place ; 
With  wand'ring  steps  to  search  the  citadel. 
And  from  the  priests  their  patroness  to 

steal: 
Then  thro'  surroimding  foes  to  force  my 

way,  539 

And  bear  in  triumph  home  the  heav'nly  prey; 
Which  had  I  not,  Ajax  in  vain  had  held, 
Before  that  monstrous  bulk,  his  sevenfold 

shield. 
That  ixight  to  conq^uer  Troy  I  might  be  said, 
When  Troy  was  hable  to  conquest  made. 


**  Why  point'st  thou  to  my  partner  of  the 

war? 
Tydides  had  indeed  a  worthy  share 
In  all  mv  toil  and  praise;  but  when  thy 

might 
Our  ships  protected,  didst  thou  singly  fight  ? 
All  join'd,  and  thou  of  many  wert  but  one; 
I  ask'd  no  friend,  nor  had,  but  him  alone ;  540 
Who,  had  he  not  been  well  assur'd  that  art 
And  conduct  were  of  war  the  better  part, 
And  more  avail'd  than  streng^th,  my  valiant 

friend 
Had  urg'd  a  better  right  than  Ajax  can 

pretend: 
As  gooa  at  least  Eurypylus  may  claim, 
And  the  more  moderate  Ajax  of  the  name; 
The  Cretan  king,  and  his  brave  charioteer. 
And  Menelaus  lx>ld  with  sword  and  spear  — 
All  these  had  been  my  rivals  in  the  shield. 
And    yet    all    these    to    my    pretensions 

yield.  550 

Thy  boist'rous  hands  are  then  of  use,  when  I 
With  this  directing  head  those  hands  apply. 
Brawn  without  brain  is  thine ;  my  prudent 

care 
Foresees,  provides,  administers  the  war. 
Thy  province  is  to  fight;  but  when  shall  be 
The  time  to  fight,  the  kmg  consults  with 

me. 
No  dram  of  judgment  with  thy  force  is 

join'd; 
Thy  body  is  of  profit,  and  my  mind. 
By  how  much  more  the  ship  her  safety  owes 
To  him  who  steers,  than  him  that  only 

rows;  560 

By  how  much  more  the  captain   merits 

praise 
Than  he  who  fights,  and  fighting  but  obeys; 
By  so  much  greater  is  my  worth  than  thine. 
Who  canst  but  execute  what  I  design. 
What  gain'st  thou,  brutal  man,  if  I  confess 
Thy  strength  superior,  when  thy  wit  is 

less? 
Mind  is  the  man:  I  claim  mv  whole  desert 
From  the  mind's  vigor,  and  th'  immortal 

part. 
"  But  you,  O  Grecian  chiefs,  reward  my 

care. 
Be  grateful  to  your  vratchman  of  the  war. 
For  all  my  labors  in  so  long  a  space,       571 
Sure  I  may  plead  a  title  to  your  grace: 
Enter  the  town;  I  then  unbarr'd  the  gates. 
When  I  remov'd  their  tutelary  fates. 
By  all  our  common  hopes,  if  hopes  they  be 
Which  I  have  now  reduc'd  to  certainty; 
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By  falling  Troy,  by  yonder  tott'ring  toVn, 
And  by  their  taken  gods,  which  now  are 

ours; 
Or  if  there  yet  a  farther  task  remains,    579 
To  be  perform'd  by  prodenoe  or  by  paina; 
If  yet  some  desperate  action  rests  behind, 
That  asks  high  conduct  and  a  dauntless 

mind; 
If  aught  be  wantiiu^  to  the  Trojan  doom, 
Which  none  but  I  can  manage  and  o'er- 

come; 
Award  those  arms  I  ask,  by  your  decree; 
Or  give  to  this  what  you  refuse  to  me." 
He  ceas'd;  and,  ceasing,  with  respect  he 

bow'd. 
And  with  his  hand  at  once  the  fatal  statue 

show'd. 
Heay'n,  air,  and  ocean  rung  with  loud  ap- 
plause. 
And  by  the  general  vote  he  gain'd  his 

cause.  590 

Thus  conduct  won  the  prize,  when  courage 

fail'd. 
And  eloquence  o'er  brutal  force  prevail'd. 

THE  DEATH  OP  AJAX 

He  who  could  often,  and  alone,  withstand 
The  foe,  the  fire,  and  Jotc's  own  partial 

hand, 
Now  cannot  his  unmaster'd  grief  sustain, 
But  yields  to  rage,  to  madness,  and  dis- 
dain; 
Then,  snatching  out  his  fauchion:  "  Thou," 

said  he, 
*' Art  mine;  Ulysses  lays  no  claim  to  thee. 
O  often  tried  and  eyer  trusty  sword, 
Now  do  thy  last  kind  office  to  thy  lord:  600 
'Tis  Ajax  who  requests  thy  aid,  to  show 
None  but  himself  himself  could  oyerthrow." 
He  said,  and  with  so  good  a  will  to  die 
Did  to  his  breast  the  fatal  point  apply: 
It  found  his  heart,  a  way  till  then  un- 
known, 
Where  neyer  weapon  enter'd  but  his  own; 
No  hands  could  force  it  thence,  so  fiz'd  it 

stood. 
Till  out  it  rush'd,  expell'd  by  streams  of 

spoutine  blood. 
The  fruitful  blood  produced  a   flow'r, 

which  grew 
On  a  green  stem,  and 
Like  his,  whom  unaware 
Inscrib'd  in  both,  the  letters  are  the  same. 
But  those  express  the  grief,  and  these  the 
name. 


d. 
produced  a  flow'r,"! 

I  of  a  purple  hue:  6zo  | 
^are  Apollo  slew.      J 


THE  WIFE  OF  BATH,  HER  TALE 

[from  CHAUCER] 

Ik  days  of  old,  when  Arthur  fill'd  the 

throne. 
Whose  acts  and  fame  to  foreign  lands  wen 

blown. 
The  king  of  elf s  and  little  fairy  queen 
Grambord  on  heaths,  and  danc'd  on  ct'ij 

men; 
And  where  the  jolly  troop  bad  led  the 

round, 
The  grass  unbidden  rose,  and  marked  the 

ground: 
Nor  darkling  did  they  dance;  the  silver' 

liflrht 

Of  Phcebe  sery'd  to  guide  their  stepa 

aright. 
And,  with  their  tripping  pleased,  pro- 
longed the  nif  ht. 
Her  beams  they  f ouow'd,  where  at  full 

she  play  d,  10 

Nor  longer  than  she  shed  her  bonis  thej 

stay'd. 
From  thence  with  airy  flight  to  foreign 

lands  conyey*d. 
Aboye  the  rest  our  Britain  held  they  dear; 
More  solenmly  they  kept  their  si^baths 

here, 
And    made    more  spacious    rings,  and 

reyel'd  half  the  year. 
I  speak  of  ancient  times,  for  now  the' 

swain 
Returning  late  may  pass  the  woods  in 

yam, 
And  neyer  hope  to  see  the  nightly  train ; 
In  yain  the  dairy  now  wiui  mints  is 

dress'd, 
The  dairymaid  expects  no  fairy  guest,  » ( 
To  skim  the  bo  wis,  and  after  pay  the  feast  J 
She  sighs,  and  skakes  her  empty  shoes  in 

yain. 
No  silyer  penny  to  reward  her  pain: 
For  priests  with  pray'rs,  and  other  godl; 

gear, 
Haye  made  the  merry  goblins  disappear; 
And  where  they  play'd  their  merry  pranks 

before, 
ELaye  sprinkled  holy  water  on  the  floor; 
And  friars  that  thro'  the  wealthy  regions 

run. 
Thick  as  the  motes  that  twinkle  in  the  sun, 
Resort  to  farmers  rich,  and  Uess  tbeir 

halls,  30 
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And  exorcise  ihe  beds,  and  eross  the  walls: 
This  makes  the  faiij  choirs  forsake  the 

place, 
When  once  't  is  hallow'd  with  the  rites  of 

grace. 
Bnt  in  die  walks  where  wicked  elves  have 

been, 
The  learning  of  the  parish  now  is  seen, 
The  midnight  parson,  posting  o'er  the 

green. 
With  gown  tuck'd  np»  to  wakes,  for  Sun- ' 

day  next 
With  humming  ale  encouraging  his  text; 
Nor  wants  the  holy  leer  to  country  girl 

betwixt. 
From  fiends  and  imps  he  sets  the  Tillage 

free,  40 

There  haunts  not  any  incubus  but  he. 
The  maids  and  women  need  no  danger  fear 
To  walk  by  night,  and  sanctity  so  near: 
For  by  some  haycock,  or  some  shady  thorn. 
He  bids  his  beads  both  eyensong  and  mom. 
It  so  befell  in  this  King  Arthur's  reign,  1 
A  lusty  knight  was  pricking  o'er  the  plain;  I 
A  bachelor  he  was,  and  of  the  courtly  | 

train.  J 

It  happen'd,  as  he  rode,  a  damsel  gay 
In  russet  robes  to  market  took  her  way;  y> 
Soon  on  the  girl  he  cast  an  amorous  eye, 
So  straight  she  walk'd,  and  on  her  pasterns 

high: 
If  seeing  her  behind  he  lik'd  her  pace, 
Now  tuniing  short,  he  better  lik'd  her  face. 
He  lights  in  haste,  and,  full  of  youthful 

fire. 
By  force  accomplish'd  hii  obscene  desire: 
This  done,  away  he  rode,  not  unespied, 
For  swarming  at  his  back  the  country  cried; 
And  once  in  view  they  never  lost  the  sight. 
But  seiz'd,  and  pinion'd  brought  to  court 

the  knight.  60 

Then  courts  of  kings  were  held  in  high 

renown. 
Ere  made  the  common  brothels  of  the  town: 
There,  yirgins  honorable  tows  receiVd, 
But  chaste  as  maids  in  monasteries  liT'd; 
The  king  himself,  to  nuptial  ties  a  slaTC, 
No  bad  example  to  his  poets  eaTc; 
And  they,  not  bad,  but  in  a  Ticious  age. 
Had  not,  to  please  the  prince,  debauch'd 

the  stage. 
Now  what  should  Arthur  do  ?  He  loVd 

the  knight, 
Bnt  soTcreign  monarchs  are  the  source  of 

right:  70 


MoT^d  by  the  damsel's  tears  and  common 

He  doomM  the  brutal  raTisher  to  die. 
But  fair  Greneura  rose  in  his  defense, 
And  pray'd  so  hard  for  mercy  from  the 

prince, 
That  to  his  ^ueen  the  king  th'  offender  gaTC, 
And  left  it  m  her  pow'r  to  kill  or  saTc: 
This  gracious  act  the  ladies  all  approTc, 
Who  thought  it  much  a  man  should  die  for 

loTC, 
And  with  their  mistress  join'd  in  close 

debate, 
(CoTcring  their  kindness  with  dissembled 
hate,)  80 

If  not  to  free  him,  to  prolong  his  fate. 
At  last  agreed,  they  call'd  him  by  consent 
Before  the  queen  and  female  parliament; 
And  the  fair  speaker,  rising  from  her  chair. 
Did  thus  the  judgment  of  the  house  de- 
clare: 
«Sir  knight,  tho'  I  haTC  ask'd  thy  life, 
yet  still 
Thy  destinT  depends  upon  my  will; 
Nor  hast  thou  other  surety  than  the  grace 
Not  due  to  thee  from  our  offended  race. 
But  as  our  kind  is  of  a  softer  mold,  90 

And  cannot  blood  without  a  siffh  behold, 
I  grant  thee  life;  reserTine  stul  the  pow'r 
To  take  the  forfeit  when  I  see  my  hour, 
Unless  thy  answer  to  my  next  demand 
Shall  set  thee  froefrom  our  aTcnging  hand. 
The  question,  whose  solution  I  require, 
Is,  what  the  sex  of  women  most  desire. 
In  this  dispute  thy  judges  are  at  strife; 
Beware,  for  on  thy  wit  depends  thy  life.  99 
Yet  (lest,  surpris'd,  unknowing  what  to  say. 
Thou  damn  thyself)  we  give  thee  farther 

day: 
A  year  is  thine  to  wander  at  thy  will, 
Ana  learn  from  others,  if  thou  want'st  the 

skill. 
But,  not  to  hold  our  proffer['d  boon]  in  scorn, 
Grood  sureties  will  we  haTC  for  thy  return; 
That  at  the  time  prefix'd  thou  shalt  obey. 
And  at  thy  pledge's  peril  keep  thy  day." 
Woe  was  the  knight  at  this  seTcre  com- 
mand; 
But  well  he  knew  't  was  bootless  to  with- 

stend: 
The  terms  accepted,  as  the  fair  ordain,  no 
He  put  in  bail  tor  his  return  again. 
And  promis'd  answer  at  the  day  assigned, 
The  best,  with  HeaT^n's  assistance,  he  could 
find. 
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Hifl  leave  thus  taken,  on  his  way  he  went  ^ 

With  heavy  heart,  and  full  of  disoontent,  I 

Misdoubting  much,  and  fearful  of  th'  f 
event.  J 

Twas  hard  the  truth  of  such  a  point  to  find. 

As  was  not  yet  agreed  among  the  kind. 

Thus  on  he  went;  still  anxious  more  and 
more, 

Ask'd  all  he  met,  and  knocked  at  ev'ry 
door;  120 

Enquir'd  of  men,  but  made  his  ]  chief  re- 
quest 

To  learn  from  women  what  they  lov'd  the 
best. 

They  answer'd  each  according  to  her  mind. 

To  please  herself,  not  all  the  female  kind. 

One  was  for  wealth,  another  was  for  place; 

Crones,  old  and  ugly,  wish'd  a  better  face. 

The  widow's  wish  was  oftentimes  to  wed; 

The  wanton  maids  were  all  for  sport  abed. 

Some  said  the  sex  were  pleas'd  with  hand- 
some lies, 

And  some  gross  flatt'ry  lov'd  without  dis- 
guise ;  130 

**  Truth  is,"  says  one,  *'  he  seldom  fails  to 
win. 

Who  flatters  well,  for  that 's  our  darling  sin ; 

But  long  attendance,  and  a  duteous  mmd, 

Will  work  ev'n  with  the  wisest  of  the  kind.'' 

One  thought  the  sex's  prime  felicity 

Was  from  the  bonds  of  wedlock  to  be  free; 

Their  pleasures,  hours,  and  actions  all  their 
own. 

And  uncontroU'd  to  give  account  to  none. 

Some  wish  a  husband-fool;  but  such  are 
curst. 

For  fools  perverse  of  husbands  are  the 
worst:  140 

All  women  would  be  coimted  chaste  and 
wise, 

Nor  should  our  spouses  see,  but  with  our 
eyes; 

For  fools  will  prate,  and,  tho'  they  want  the 
wit 

To  find  close  faults,  yet  open  blots  will  hit; 

Tho'  better  for  their  ease  to  hold  their 
tongue, 

For  womankind  was  never  in  the  wrong. 

So  noise  ensues,  and  quarrels  last  for  life; 

The  wife  abhors  the  fool,  the  fool  the  wife. 

And  some  men  say,  that  great  delight  have 
we, 

To  be  for  truth  extoll'd,  and  secrecy;      150 

And  constant  in  one  purpose  still  to  dwell. 

And  not  our  husbands'  counsels  to  reveal. 


But  that 's  a  fable,  for  our  sex  is  frail. 
Inventing  rather  than  not  tell  a  tale. 
Like  leaky  sieves  no  secrets  we  can  hold: 
Witness  uie  famous  tale  that  Ovid  told. 

Midas  the  king,  as  in  his  book  appears, 
By  Phfldbus  was  endow'd  with  aaa'a  ears, 
Which  under  his  long  locks  he  well  ood- 

ceal'd,  1S9 

(As  monarchs'  vices  must  not  be  reveal'd,) 
For  fear  the  people  have  'em  in  the  wind. 
Who  long  ago  were  neither  dumb  nor  blind. 
Nor  apt  to  think  from  heaven  their  title 

springs. 
Since  Jove  and  Mars  left  off  begetting 

kings. 
This  Midas  knew;  and  durst  commimicaie 
To  none  but  to  his  wife  his  ears  of  state: 
One  must  be  trusted,  and  he  thought  her  fit. 
As  passing  prudent,  and  a  parlous  wit. 
To  this  sagacious  confessor  he  went,        169 
And  told  her  what  a  gift  the  gods  had  sent; 
But  told  it  under  matrimonial  seal. 
With  strict  injunction  never  to  reveal. 
The  secret  heaSrd,  she  plighted  him  her  troth, 
(And  sacred  sure  is  eve^  woman's  oath,) 
The  royal  malad  v  should  rest  unknown. 
Both  for  her  husoand's  honor  and  her  own; 
But  ne'ertheless  she  pin'd  with  disecmtent; 
The  counsel  rumbled  till  it  found  a  vent. 
The  thing  she  knew  she  was  oblig^'d  to 

hide; 
By  int'rest  and  by  oath  the  wife  was 

tied;  iSo 

But,  if  she  told  it  not,  the  woman  died. 
Loth  to  betray  a  husband  and  a  prince. 
But  she  must  burst,  or  blab,  and  no  pre- 


Of  honor  tied  her  tongue  from  self-de- 
fense. 
A  marshy  ground  commodiously  was  near; 
Thither  she  ran,  and  held  her  breath  for 

fear, 
Lest  if  a  word  she  spoke  of  anything. 
That  word  might  be  the  secret  of  the  king. 
Thus  full  of  counsel  to  the  fen  she  went, 
Grip'd  all  the  way,  and  longing  for  a  vent; 
Amv'd,  by  pure  neoessity  compell'd,       191 
On  her  majestic  mary-bones  she  kneel'd; 
Then  to  the  water's  brink  she  laid  her  head. 
And,  as  a  bittor  bumps  vrithin  a  reed, 
«<To  thee  alone,  O  lake,"  she  said,  ''I  tell, 
(And,  as  thv  queen,  command  thee  to  con- 
ceal,) 
Beneath  his  locks  the  king  my  husband 
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A  goodly  royal  pair  of  i 
Now  I  haye  eas^  my  b 


;  ass's  ears: 
.  my  bosom  of  the  pain, 
Till  the  next  longing  fit  retom  again! "  200 
Thus  thto'  a  woman  was  the  secret  known; 
Tell  OS,  and  in  effect  yon  tell  the  town. 
But  to  my  tale:  the  knight,  witii  heavy 


Wand'ring  in  vain,  had  now  consumed  the 

year- 
One  day  was  only  left  to  solve  the  doubt — 
Yet  knew  no  more  than  when  he  first  set 

out. 
But  home  he  must,  and,  as  th'  award  had 

been, 
ITield  up  his  body  captive  to  the  queen. 
In  this  despairing  state  he  happ'd  to  ride. 
As  fortune  led  him,  by  a  forest  side:       aio 
Lonely  the  vale,  and  full  of  horror  stood. 
Brown  with  the  shade  of  a  religious  wood; 
When  full  before   him  at  the  noon  of 

(The  moon  was  up,  and  shot  a  gleamy 

light,) 
He  saw  a  choir  of  ladies  in  a  round. 
That  featly  footing  seem'd  to  skim  the 

ground: 
Thus  dancing  hand  in  hand,  so  light  they 

were, 
He  knew  not  where  they  trod,  on  earth  or 

air. 
At  speed  he  drove,  and  came  a  sudden 

guest, 
In  hope  where  many  women  were,  at 

least,  aao 

Some  one  by  chance  might  answer  his 

request. 
But  faster  than  his  horse  the  ladies  flew,^ 
And  in  a  trice  were  vanish'd  out  of  view. 
One  only  hag  remain'd;  but  fouler  far 
Than  grandame  apes  in  Indian  forests  are; 
Against  a  wither'd  oak  she  lean'd  her 

weight, 
Propped  on  her  trusty  staff,  not  half  up* 

right. 
And  dropped  an  awkward  court'sy  to  the 

knight. 
Then  said:  ^  What  make  you,  sir,  so  late 

abroad  229 

Without  a  guide,  and  this  no  beaten  road  ? 
Or  want  you  aught  that  here  you  hope  to 

find. 
Or  travel  for  some  trouble  in  your  mind  ? 
The  last  I  guess;  and,  if  I  read  aright. 
Those  of  our  sex  are  bound  to  serve  a 

knight; 


Perhaps  good  counsel  may  your  grief  as- 
suage: 
Then  tell  your  pain,  for  wisdom  is  in  age." 
To  this  the  knight: «  Grood  mother,  would 

you  know 
The  secret  cause  and  spring  of  all  my  woe  ? 
My  life  must  with  to-morrow's  lis^ht  expire, 
Unless  I  tell  what  women  most  desire.  240 
Now  could  you  help  me  at  this  hard  essay. 
Or  for  your  inborn  goodness,  or  for  pay, 
Yours  is  my  life,  redeemed  by  your  Mivice; 
Ask  what  you  please,  and  I  will  pay  the 

price: 
The  proudest  kerchief  of  the  court  shall 

rest 
Well  satisfied  of  what  they  love  the  best." 
«  Plight  me  thy  faith,"  quoth  she,  "  that 

what  I  ask. 
Thy  danger  over,  and  performed  the  task. 
That  ahalt  thou  give  for  hire  of  thy  de- 
mand; 
Here  take  thy  oath,  and  seal  it  on  my 

hand;  250 

I  warrant  thee,  on  peril  of  my  life. 
Thy  words  shall  please  both  widow,  maid, 

and  wife." 
More  words  there  needed  not  to  move 

the  knight 
To  take  her  offer,  and  his  truth  to  plight. 
With  that  she  spread  her  mantle  on  the 

ground, 
And,fint  enquiring  whether  he  was  boimd, 
Bade  him  not  fear,  tho'  long  and  rough  the 

way. 
At  court  he  should  arrive  ere  break  of  day; 
His  horse  should  find  the  way  vrithout  a  ~ 

epoide,  259 

She  said:  with  furv  they  began  to  ride^ 
He  on  the  midst,  the  beldam  at  his  side, 
The  horse,  what  devil  drove,  I  cannot  teU, 
But  only  this,  they  sped  their  journey  well; 
And  all  the  way  the  crone  inform'd  the 

knight. 
How  he  should  answer  the  demand  aright. 
To  court  they  came;  the  news  was  quiddy 

spread 
Of  his  returning  to  redeem  his  head. 
The  female  senate  was  assembled  soon, 
With  all  the  mob  of  women  in  the  town; 
The  queen  sate  lord  chief  justice  of  the 

hall,  370 

And  bade  the  crier  cite  the  criminal. 
The  knight  appeared,  and  silence  they  pro- 

cmim: 
Then  first  the  culprit  answer'd  to  his  name; 


tday; 
ital 
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And,  after  forms  of  laws,  was  last  required 

To  name  the  thing  that  women  most  desir'd. 

Th'  offender,  taught  his  lesson  by  the 

way, 
And  by  his  counsel  order'd  what  to  say. 
Thus  bold  began  :  '*  My  lady  liege,"  said  he, 
**  What  1^  your  sex  desire  is,  Sovereignty. 
The  wife  affects   her    husband  to  com- 
mand; a8o 
All  must  be  hers,  both  money,  house,  and 

land. 
The  maids  are  mistresses  ev'n  in  their 

name. 
And  of  their  servants  full  dominion  claim. 
This,  at  the  peril  of  my  head,  I  say, 
A  blunt  plam  truth,  the  sex  aspires  to 

sway. 
You  to  nue  all,  while  we,  like  slaves, 

obey." 
There  was  not  one,  or  widow,  maid,  or 

wife. 
But  said  the  knight  had  well  deserv'd  his 

life. 
£v'n  fair  Greneura,  with  a  blush,  oonf ess'd 
The  man  had  found  what  women  love  the 

best.  290 

Upstarts  the  beldam,  who  was  there  un- 
seen, 
And,  reverence  made,  accosted  thus  the 

queen: 
"  My  liege,"  said  she,  **  before  the  court 

arise, 
May  I,  poor  wretch,  find  favor  in  your  eyes. 
To  grrant  my  just  request:  'twas  I  who 

taught 
The  knight  this  answer,  and  inspired  his 

thought; 
None  but  a  woman  could  a  man  direct 
To  tell  us  women  what  we  most  affect. 
But  first  I  swore  him  on  his  knightly  troth, 
(And  here  demand   performance  of   his 

oath,)  300 

To  grrant  the  boon  that  next  I  should  desire ; 
He  gave  his  faith,  and  I  expect  my  hire: 
My  promise  is  fuUUl'd;  I  sav'd  his  life. 
And  claim  his  debt,  to  take  me  for  his 

wife." 
The  knight  was  ask'd,  nor  could  his  oath 

deny. 
But  hop'd  they  would  not  force  him  to 

comply. 
The  women,  who  would  rather  wrest  the 

laws 
Than  let  a  sister  plaintiff  lose  the  cause, 
(As  judges  on  the  bench  more  gracious  are, 


And  more  attent  to  brothers  of  the  bar,)  3m 
Cried,  one  and  all,  the  suppliant  should 

have  right. 
And  to  the  grandame  hag  adjud^'d  the 

knight. 
In  vain  he  sigh'd,  and  oft  with  tean 

desir'd. 
Some  reasonable  suit  might  be  requir'd. 
But  still  the  crone  was  constant  to  her  note; 
The  more  he  spoke,  the  more  she  streteh'd 

her  throat. 
In  vain  he  proffer'd  all  his  goods,  to  save 
His  body  destin'd  to  that  living  grmve. 
The  liquorish  hag  rejects  the  pelf  with 

scorn; 
And  nothing  but  the  man  would  serve  her 

turn.  po 

«  Not  all  the  wealth  of  eastern  kings,"  said 

she, 
**  Has  pow'r  to  part  my  plighted  love  and 

me; 
And,  old  and  uely  as  I  am,  and  poor. 
Yet  never  will  I  break  the  faith  I  swore; 
For  mine  thou  art  b  v  promise,  during  life. 
And  I  thy  loving  and  ooedient  wife." 
<'My  love !  nay,  rather  my  damnation 

thou," 
Said  he,  **  nor  am  I  bound  to  keep  my  vow; 
The  fiend  thy  sire  hath  sent  thee   from 

below. 
Else  how  couldst  thou  my  secret  sorrows 

know  ?  330 

Avaunt,  old  witch,  for  I  renounce  thy 

bed; 
The  queen  may  take  the  forfeit  of  my 

head. 
Ere  any  of  my  race  so  foul  a  crone  shall 

wed." 
Both  heard,  the  judge  pronounc'd  against 

the  knight: 
So  was  he  married  in  his  own  despite; 
And  all  day  after  hid  him  as  an  owl. 
Not  able  to  sustain  a  sight  so  foul. 
Perhaps  the  reader  thiucs  I  do  him  wrong. 
To  pass  the  marriage  feast  and  nuptial 

song; 
Mirth  there  was  none,  the  man  was  a  la 

mortf  340 

And  little  courage  had  to  make  his  oourt 
To  bed  they  went,  the  bridegroom  and  the 

bride; 
Was  never  such  an  ill-pair'd  couple  tied: 
Restless  he  tossed  and  tumbled  to  and  fro, 
And  roll'd,  and  wriggled  further  off,  for 

woe. 
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The  good  old  wife  lay  smiling  by  his  side. 

And  caught  him  in  her  qoiy'ring  arms,  and 
cried  : 

**  When  yon  my  rayish'd  predecessor  saw, ' 

Ton  were  not  then  become  this  man  of 
straw; 

Had  you  been  snch,  you  might  baye  scap'd 
the  law.  350^ 

Is  this  the  custom  of  King  Arthur's  court  ? 

Are  all  Round  Table  Knights  of  such  a  sort? 

IKemember  I  am  she  who  sav'd  your  life, 

Tour  loving,  lawful,  and  complying  wife; 

l^ot  thus  you  swore  in  your  unhappy  hour, 

H^or  I  for  this  return  employed  my  poVr. 

In  time  of  need  I  was  your  faithful  friend; 

l^or  did  I  since,  nor  ever  will  offend. 

Believe  me,  my  loy'd  lord^  'tis  much  un- 
kind; 359 

What  fury  has  possess'd  your  alter'd  mind  ? 

Thus  on  my  wedding  night —  without  pre- 
tense— 

Come,  turn  this  way,  or  tell  me  my  offense. 

If  not  your  wife,  let  reason's  rule  persuade; 

^ame  but  my  fault,  amends  shall  soon  be 
made.'^ 
« Amends!  nay,  that's  impossible,"  said 
he, 

**  What  change  of  age  or  ugliness  can  be  1 

Or,  could  Medea's  magic  mend  thy  face,  ~ 

Thou  art  descended  from  so  mean  a  race. 

That  never  knight  was  match'd  with  such 

369 


lel 

B,  I 
69J 


What  wonder,  madam,  if  I  move  mj  side, 
When,  if  I  turn,  I  turn  to  such  a  bnde  ?  " 
''And  is  this  all  that  troubles  you  so 

sore!" 
**  And  what  the  devil  couldst  thou  wish 

me  more  ?  " 
"  Ah  benedicite"  replied  the  crone, 
**  Then  cause  of  just  complaining  have  you 

none. 
The  remedy  to  this  were  soon  applied. 
Would  you  be  like  the  bridegroom  to  the 

bride. 
But,  for  you  say  a  long  descended  race, 
And  wealth,  and  dignity,  and  pow'r,  and 

place,  379 

Make  gentlemen,  and  that  your  high  degree 
Is  much  disparag'd  to  be  match'd  with  me; 
Know  this,  my  lord,  nobility  of  blood 
Is  but  a  gUtt'ring  and  fallacious  good: 
The  nobleman  is  he  whose  noble  mind 
Is  fill'd  with  inborn  worth,  unborrow'd  from 

his  kind. 
The  King  of  Heav'n  was  in  a  manger  laid, 


And  took  his  earth  but  from  an  humble 

maid; 
Thea  what  can  birth,  or  mortal  men,  bestow. 
Since  floods  no  higher  than  their  f  oimtains 

flow  ?  389 

We,  who  for  name  and  empir  honor  strive, 

Our  true  nobility  from  him  derive. 

Your  ancestors,  who  puff  your  mind  with 

pride. 
And  vast  estates  to  mighty  titles  tied, 
Did  not  your  honor,  but  their  own  advance; 
For  virtue  comes  not  by  inheritance. 
If  you  tralineate  from  your  father's  mind, 
What  are  you  else  but  of  a  bastard  kind  ? 
Do  as  your  j^reat  progenitors  have  done. 
And,  by  their  virtues,  prove  yourself  their 

son. 
No  &ther  can  infuse  or  wit  or  grace;      400 
A  mother  comes  across,  and  mars  the  race. 
A  grrandsire  or  a  grandame  taints  the  blood. 
And  seldom  three  descents  continue  good. 
Were  virtue  by  descent,  a  noble  name 
Could  never  villanize  his  father's  fame; 
But,  as  the  first,  the  last  of  all  the  line 
Would,  like  the  sun,  ev'n  in  descending 

shine. 
Take  fire,  and  bear  it  to  the  darkest  house. 
Betwixt  King  Arthur's  court  and  Caucasus; 
If  you  depart,  the  flame  shall  still  remain,  410 
Anid  the  bright  blaze  enlighten  all  the  plain; 
Nor,  till  the  fuel  perish,  can  decay. 
By  nature  f  orm'd  on  tldngs  combustible  to 

prey. 
Such  is  not  man,  who,  mixing  better  seed 
With  worse,  begets  a  base  degenerate  breed: 
The  bad  corrupts  the  good,  and  leaves  be- 
hind 
No  trace  of  all  the  great  begetter's  mind. 
The  father  sinks  within  his  son,  we  see. 
And  often  rises  in  the  third  degree. 
If  better  luck  a  better  mother  give:         430 
Chance  gave  us  being,  and  by  chance  we 

live. 
Such  as  our  atoms  were,  ev'n  such  are  we,  ] 
Or  call  it  chance,  or  strong  necessity: 
Thus,  loaded  with  dead  weight,  the  ' 

is  free. 
And  thus  it  needs  must  be:  for  seed  oon- 

join'd 
Lets  into  nature's  work  th'  imperfect  kind; 
But  fire,  th'  enliVner  of  the  general  frame. 
Is  one,  its  operation  still  the  same. 
Its  principle  is  in  itself,  while  ours 
Works,  as  confederates  war,  with  mingled 

pow'rs;  430 


owe,"] 
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Or  man  or  woman,  whiehsoeyer  fails; 
And,  oft,  the  vigor  of  the  worse  prevails. 
Ether  with  sulphur  blended  alters  hn#, 
And  casts  a  dusky  gleam  of  Sodom  blue. 
Thus,  in  a  brute,  their  ancient  honor  ends, 
And  the  fair  mermaid  in  a  fish  descends: 
The  line  is  gone;  no  longer  duke  or  earl; 
But,  by  himself  degraded,  turns  a  churl. 
Nobility  of  blood  is  but  renown 
Of  thy  great  fathers  by   their  virtue 
known,  440 

And  a  long  trail  of  light,  to  thee  descend- 
ing down. 
If  in  thy  smoke  it  ends,  their  glories  shine 
But  inf^y  and  yillanage  are  thine; 
Then  what  I  said  before  is  plainly  show'd, 
That  true  nobility  proceeds  from  Grod; 
Nor  left  us  by  inheritance,  but  giv'n 
By  bounty  of  our  stars,  and  grace  of  Heay'n. 
llus  from  a  captive  Servius  Tullius  rose, 
Whom  for  his  virtues  the   first  Romans 
chose ;  449 

Fabricius  from  their  walls  repell'd  the  foe, 
Whose  noble  hands  had  exerois'd  the  plow. 
From  hence,  my  lord,  and  love,  I  thus  con- 
clude, 
That,  tho'  my  homely  ancestors  were  rude. 
Mean  as  I  am,  yet  I  may  have  the  grace 
To  make  you  father  of  a  generous  race; 
And  noble  then  am  I,  when  I  beg^. 
In  virtue  doth'd,  to  cast  the  rags  of  sin. 

If  poverty  be  my  upbraided  crime. 
And  you  believe  in  Heav'n,  there  was  a  time 
When  he,  the  great  controller  of  our  fate,  460 
Deini'd  to  be  man,  and  liv'd  in  low  estate: 
Which  he  who  had  the  world  at  his  dispose. 
If  poverty  were  vice,  would  never  choose. 
Philosophers  have  said,  and  poets  sing, 
That  a  glad  poverty 's  an  honest  thing. 
Content  is  wealth,  the  riches  of  the  mind; 
And  happy  he  who  can  that  treasure  find. 
But  the  base  miser  starves  amidst  his^ 

store. 
Broods  on  his  gold,  and,  griping  still  at 
more,  469 

Sits  sadly  pining,  and  believes  he  *b  poor.  ^ 
The  raggea  beggar,  tho'  he  wants  relief. 
Has  not  to  lose,  and  sings  before  the  thief. 
Want  is  a  bitter  and  a  hateful  good. 
Because  its  virtues  are  not  understood; 
Yet  many  things,  impossible  to  thought. 
Have    been    by  need  to   full    perfection 

brought: 
The  daring  of  the  soul-proceeds  from  thence. 
Sharpness  of  wit,  and  active  dfligence; 


Prudence  at  once,  and  fortitude,  it  nves. 
And,  if    in   patience    taken,   meius    our 
lives;  480 

For  ev'n  that  indigence  that  brings  me  low, 
Makes  me  myself,  and  him  above,  to  know: 
A  good  which  none  would  challenge,  few 

would  choose, 
A  fair  possession,  which  mankind  refuse. 

'*  If  we  from  wealth  to  poverty  desoend, 
Want  gives  to  know  the  flatt'rer  from  the 

friend. 
If  I  am  old  and  ugly,  well  for  you, 
No  lewd  adult'rer  will  my  love  pursue. 
Nor  jealousy,  the  bane  of  married  life. 
Shall  haimt  you  for  a  withered  homely  wife; 
For  age  and  ugliness,  as  all  agree,  491 

Are  the  best  guards  of  female  chastity. 
**  Yet  since  I  see  your  mind  is  worldly 
bent, 
1 11  do  my  best  to  further  your  content. 
And  therefore  of  two  gifts  m  my  dispose  — 
Think  ere  you  speak  —  I  grant  yon  leave 

to  choose: 
Would  you  I  should  be  still  deform'd  and 

old. 
Nauseous  to  touch,  and  loathsome  to  be- 
hold; 
On  this  condition  to  remain  for  life 
A  careful,  tender,  and  obedient  wife,       500 
In  all  I  can  contribute  to  your  ease. 
And  not  in  deed,  or  word,  or  thought  dis- 
please? 
Or  would  you  rather  have  me  young  and 

fair. 
And  take  the  chance  that  happens  to  your 

share? 
Temptations  are  in  be&uty,  and  in  youth. 
And  how  can  you  depend  upon  my  truth  ? 
Now  weigh  the  danger  with  the  doubtful 

bliss. 
And  thank  yourself,  if  aught  should  fall 
amiss." 
Sore  sigh'd  the  knight,  who  this  long 
sermon  heard; 
At  length,  considering  all,  his  heart  he 
cheer'd,  510 

And  thus  replied:  **  My  lady,  and  mv  wife. 
To  your  wise  conduct  I  resign  my  life: 
Choose  you  for  me,  for  well  you  under- 
stand 
The  future  good  and  ill,  on  either  hand. 
But  if  an  humble  husband  may  request, 
Provide,  and  order  all  things  for  the  best; 
Yours  be  the  care  to  profit,  and  to  please; 
And  let  your  subject-servant  take  his  ease." 
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**  Then  thuB  in  peace,"  quoth  she,  ^  con- 
cludei  the  strife. 
Since  I  am  turned  the  hnsband,  yon  the 
wife:  510 

The  matrimonial  yictory  is  mine. 
Which,  having  fairly  gain'd,  I  will  resign; 
Forgiye,  if  I  have  saia  or  done  amiss, 
And  seal  the  bargain  with  a  friendly  kiss: 
I  promis'd  you  but  one  content  to  share. 
But  now  I  will  become  both  good  and  fair. 
No  nuptial  quarrel  shall  disturb  your  ease; 
The  business  of  my  life  shall  be  to  please: 
And  for  my  beauty,  that,  as  time  shall  try  — 
But  draw  the  curtain  first,  and  cast  your 
eye."  530 

He  looked,  and  saw  a  creature  heaVnly 
fair. 
In  bloom  of  youth,  and  of  a  charming  air. 
With  joy  he  tum'd  and  seiz'd  her  iv'ry 

arm; 
And,   like   Pygmalion,  found  the  statue 

warm. 
Small  arguments  there  needed  to  prevail, 
A  storm  of  kisses  pour'd  as  thick  as  hail. 
Thus  long  in  mutual  bliss  they  lay  em- 
brac'd. 
And  their  first  love  continued  to  the  last: 
One  sunshine  was  their  life,  no  cloud  be- 
tween; 
Nor  ever  was  a  kinder  couple  seen.  540 

And  so  may  all  our  lives  like  theirs  be 
led: 
Heav'n  send  the  maids  young  husbands 

fresh  in  bed; 
May  widows  wed  as  often  as  they  can, 
And  ever  for  the  better  change  their  man, 
And  some  devouring  plague  pursue  their 

lives. 
Who  will  not  well  be  governed  by  their 
wives. 


OF  THE  PYTHAGOREAN  PHI- 
LOSOPHY 

FROM  OVID'S  METAMORPHOSES,  BOOK  XV 

The  Fourteenth  Book  conoludes  with  the  death 
and  deification  of  RomaloB;  the  Fifteenth 
begins  with  the  election  of  Nnma  to  the 
crown  of  Rome.  On  this  occaaian,  Ovid, 
following  the  opinion  of  some  authors,  makes 
Noma  &e  scholar  of  Pythagoras,  and  to 
have  begun  his  acqnaintanoe  with  that  phi- 
losopher at  Crotona,  a  town  in  Italy ;  from 
thence  he  makes  a  digression  to  the  moral 


and  natural  philosophy  of  Pythagporas:  on 
both  which  our  author  enlarges ;  uid  which 
are  the  most  learned  and  bMutifuI  parts  of 
the  Vhole  Metamorphotea, 

A  KING  is  sought  to  guide  the  growing 

state. 
One  able  to  support  the  public  weight, 
And  fill  the  throne  where  Romulus  had 

sate. 
Renown,  which  oft  bespeaks  the  public 

voice. 
Had  recommended  Numa  to  their  choice: 
A  peaceful,  pious  prince;  who,  not  content 
To  know  the  Sabine  rites,  his  study  bent 
To  cultivate  his  mind;  to  learn  the  laws 
Of  nature,  and  explore  their  hidden  cause. 
Urff'd  by  this  care,  his  country  he  forsook. 
And  to  Urotona  thence  his  journey  took,  n 
ArriVd,  he  first  enquir'd  the    founder's 

name 
Of  this  new  colony,  and  whence  he  came. 
Then  thus  a  senior  of  the  place  replies, 
Well  read,  and  curious  of  antiquities: 

« 'T  is  said,  Alcides  hither  took  his  way 
From  Spain,  and  drove  along  his  conquerd 

prey; 
Then,  leaving  in  the  fields  his  pazing  cows^ 
He  sought  himself  some  hospitable  house, 
(rood  Croton  entertain'd  his  p^odlike  gnest^ 
While  he  repair'd  his  weary  limbs  with  rest. 
The  hero,  thence  departing,  blessed   the 

place,  3x 

*  And  here,'  he  said,  '  in  time's  revolving 

race, 
A  rising  town  shall  take  his  name  from 

tiiee.' 
Revolving  time  fulfilled  the  prophecy; 
For  Myscelos,  the  justest  man  on  ea^th, 
Alemon's  son,  at  Krwaa  had  his  birth. 
Him  Hercules,  arm'd  with  his  club  of  oak^ 
O'ershadow'd  in  a  dream,  and  thus  be- 
spoke: 
'60,  leave  thy  native  soil,  and  make 

abode  30 

Where  ^saris  rolls  down  his  rapid  flood.' 
He  said;  and  sleep  forsook  him,  and  the 


TrembOng  he  wak'd,  and  rose  with  anxious- 
heart: 

His  country  laws  forbade  him  to  depart; 

What  should  he  do  ?  'T  was  death  to  ga 
away. 

And  the  god  menac'd  if  he  dar'd  to  stay. 

All  day  he  doubted,  and,  when  night  came 
on, 
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Sleep,  and  the  aame  forewaming  dieam, 

begun; 
Once  more  the  god  stood  thzeat'ning  o'er 

his  head, 
With  added  curses  if  he  disobey'd.  40 

Twice  wam'd,  he  studied  flight;  bat  would 

convey 
At  once  his  person  and  his  wealth  away. 
Thus  while  he  lingered,  his  design  was  heard, 
A  speedy  process  f  orm'd,and  d^th  declared. 
Witness  there  needed  none  of  his  offense, 
Against  himself  the  wretch  was  evidence: 
Condemn'd,  and  destitute  of  human  aid. 
To  him  for  whom  he  suffered,  thus   he 

pray'd: 
**  *  O  Pow'r,  who  hast  deserv'd  in  heav'n 

a  throne, 
Not  giv'n,  but  by  thy  labors  made  thy  own,  50 
Pity  thy  suppliant,  and  protect  his  cause, 
Whom  thou  hast  made  obnoxious  to  the 

laws/ 
"A  custom  was  of  old,  And  still  re- 
mains, 
Which  life  or  death  by  suffrages  ordains; 
White  stones  and  black  withm  an  urn  are 

cast, 
The  first  absolve,  but  fate  is  in  the  last. 
The  judges  to  the  common  urn  bequeath 
Their  votes,  and  drop  the  sable  signs  of 

death; 
The  box  receives  all  black,  but,pour'd  from 

thence. 
The  stones  came  candid  forth,  the  hue  of 

innocence.  60 

Thus  Alemonides  his  safety  won, 
Preserv'd  from  death  by  Alcumena's  son. 
Then  to  his  kinsman  god  his  vows  he  pays, 
And  cuts  with  prosp'rous  gales  th*  Ionian 

seas: 
He  leaves  Tarentum,  favored  by  the  wind, 
And  Thurine  bays,  and  Temises,  behind; 
Soft  Sybaris,  and  all  the  capes  that  stand 
Along  the  shore,  he  makes  m  siehtof  land; 
Still  doubling,  and  still  coastmg,  till  he 

found  69 

The  mouth  of  iBsaris,  and  promised  ground: 
Then  saw  where,  on  the  margin  of  the  flood, 
The  tomb  that  held  the  bones  of  Croton 

stood. 
Here,  by  the  god's  command,  he  built  and 

waird 
The  place  predicted,  and  Crotona  call'd: 
Thus  fame,  from  time  to  time,  delivers 

down 
The  sure  tradition  of  th'  Italian  town." 


Here  dwelt  the  man  divine  whom  Samos 

bore, 
But  now  self-banish'd  from  his  native  shore, 
Because  he  hated  tyrants,  nor  oonld  bear 
The  chains  which  none  but  servile  sods 

will  wear:  ^ 

He,  tho'  from  heav'n  remote,  to  heaT'n 

could  move, 
With  strength  of  mind,  and  tread  th'  abrs 

above; 
And  penetrate,  with  his  interior  light, 
Those  upper  depths  which  Natore  hid  from 

Bight; 
And  what  he  had  obserVd,  and  learnt  from 

thence, 
Lov'd  in  familiar  language  to  dispense. 

The  crowd  with  si&nt  admiration  stani 
And  heard  him,  as  they  heard  their  god's 

command; 
While  he  discours'd  of  heav'n's  mysterioiu 

laws, 
The  world's  original,  and  natnre^s  canw;  90 
And  what  was  God,  and  why  the  fleeey 

snows 
In  silence  fell,  and  rattling  winds  arose; 
What  shook  the  steadfast  earth,  and  whence 

beg^un 
The  dance  of  planets  round  the  radiant  sun; 
If  thunder  was  the  voice  of  snstj  Jove, 
Or  clouds,  with  niter  pregnant,  hurst  above: 
Of  these,  and  things  beyond  the  cohudod 

reach. 
He  spoke,  and  charm'd  his  audience  witb 

his  speech. 
He  first  the  taste  of  flesh  from  tables 

drove. 
And  argued  well,  if  arguments  could  moye: 
**  O  mortals!  from  your  fellows'  blood  ab- 
stain, »' 
Nor  taint  your  bodies  with  a  food  profane: 
While  com  and  pulse  by  nature  an  be- 

stow'd. 
And  planted  orchards  bend  their  villiog 

load; 
While  labor'd  gardens  wholesome  herbs 

produce. 
And  teeming  vines  afford  their  generoio 

juice; 
Nor  tardier  fruits  of  cruder  kind  are  lost, 
But  tam'd  with  fire,  or  mellow'd  bj  the 

frost; 
While  kine  to  pails  distended  udders  bring. 
And  bees  their  honey  redolent  of  spring;  >» 
While  earth  not  only  can  your  needs  8npply> 
But,  lavish  of  her  store,  provides  for  loxory; 
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A  guiltless  feast  administers  with  ease, 
And  without  hlood  is  prodigal  to  please. 
Wild  beasts  their  maws  with  their  slain 

brethren  filly 
And  yet  not  all,  for  some  refuse  to  kill: 
Sheep,  goats,  and  oxen,  and  the  nobler  steed. 
On  browse  and  oom  the  flow'ry  meadows 

feed. 
Bears,  timers,  wolves,  the  lion's  angr^  brood. 
Whom  Heav'n  endued  with  prinoiples  of 

blood,  lao 

He  wisely  sunder'd  from  the  rest,  to  yell 
In  forests,  and  in  lonely  cayes  to  dwell. 
Where  stronger  beasts  oppress  the  weak  by 

might. 
And  all  in  prey  and  purple  feasts  delight. 

**  O  impious  use!  to  Nature's  lawsoppos'd. 
Where  bowels  are  in  other  bowels  clos'd; 
Where,  fatten'd  by  their  fellows'  fiit,  they 

thriye, 
Maintain'd  by  murder,  and  by  death  they 

live. 
T  is  then  for  naught  that  Mother  Earth  pro- 

yides 
The  stores  of  all  she  shows,  and  all  she 

hides,  130 

If  men  with  fleshy  morsels  must  be  fed. 
And  chaw  with  bloody  teeth  the  breathing 

bread: 
What  else  is  this  but  to  devour  our  guests. 
And  barb'rously  renew  Cyclopean  feasts  t 
We,  by  destroying  life,  our  life  sustain, 
And  gorge  th'  ungodly  maw  with  meats 

oMeene. 
**  Not  so  the  Golden  Age,  who  fed  on  &uit, 
Nor  durst  with  bloody  meals  their  mouths 

pollute: 
Then  burds  in  airy  space  mif  ht  safely  move. 
And  timorous  luires  on   heaths  securely 

rove;  140 

Nor  needed  fish  the  guileful  hooks  to  fear, 
!For  all  was  peaceful,  and  thatpeaoe  sincere. 
Whoever  was  the  wretch  rand  curst  be  he) 
That  envied  first  our  food's  simplicihr, 
Th'  essay  of  bloody  feasts  on  brutes  began. 
And  after  f org'd  the  sword  to  murther  man. 
Had  he  the  sharpen'd  steel  alone  employ'd 
On  beasts  of  prey  that  other  beasts  de- 

stroy'd, 
Or  man  invaded  with  their  fangs  and  paws. 
This  had  been  justified  by  Nature's  laws,  150 
And  self-defense;  but  who  did  feasts  begin 
Of  flesh,  he  stretch'd  necessity  to  sin. 
To  kill  man-killers,  man  has  lawful  pow'r. 
But  not  th'  extended  license  to  devour. 


**  111  habits  gather  by  unseen  degrees. 
As  brooks  make  rivers,  rivers  run  to  seas 
The  sow,  with  her  broad  snout  for  rooting  ^ 

up 
Th'  intrusted  seed,  was  judg'd  to  spoil  the 

crop 
And  intercept  the  sweating  farmer's  hope;^ 
The  cov'tous  churl,  of  unforgiving  kind,  160 
Th'  offender  to  the  bloody  priest  resign'd: 
Her  hunger  was  no  plea;  for  that  she  died. 
The  goat  came  next  in  order  to  be  tried; 
The  goat  had  cropp'd  the  tendrils  of  the 


In  vengeance  laity  and  clergy  join, 
Where  one  had  lost  his  profit,  one  his 

wine. 
Here  was,  at  least,  some  shadow  of  of-' 

fense; 
The  sheep  was  sacrificed  on  no  pretense. 
But  meek  and  unresisting  innocence: 
A  patient,  useful  creature,  bom  to  bear  170 
The  warm  and  woolly  fleece,  that  doth'd 

her  murderer. 
And  daily  to  give  down  the  milk  she  bred, 
A  tribute  for  the  grass  on  which  she  fed. 
Living,  both  food  and  raiment  she  supplies, 
And  is  of  least  advantage  when  she  dies. 

**  How  did  the  toiling  ox  his  death  deserve, 
A  downright  simple  drudge,  and  bom  to 

serve? 
O  tyrant !  with  what  justice  canst  thou  hope 
The  promise  of  the  year,  a  plenteous  crop. 
When  thou  destroy'st  thy  lab'ring  steer, 

who  tiird  180 

And  plow'd  with  pains  thy  else  ungrateful 

field? 
From  his  yet  reeking  neck  to  draw  the  yoke, 
(That  neck  with  which  the  surly  clods  he 

broke,) 
And  to  the  hatchet  yield  thy  husbandman, 
Who  finish'd  autumn,  and  the  spring  began ! 
M^or  this  alone!   but,  Heav'n  itsefi  to 

bribe, 
We  to  the  gods  our  impious  acts  ascribe; 
First  recompense  with  death  their  creatures* 

toU, 
Then  call  the  blest  above  to  share  the 

spoil.  X89 

The  fairest  victim  must  the  pow'rs  appease ; 
(So  fatal 't  is  sometimes  too  much  to  please  I) 
A  purple  fillet  his  broad  brows  adorns. 
With  flow'ry  garlands  crown'd,  and  gilded 

horns. 
He  hears  the  murd'rous  pray'r  the  priest 

prefers, 
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But  nndentands  not,  't  is  his  doom  he  hears ; 
Beholds  the  meal  betwixt  his  temples  cast, 
n?he  fruit  and  product  of  his  labors  past;) 
And  in  the  water  views,  perhaps,  the  knife 
Uplifted,  to  depriye  him  of  his  life; 
Then,  broken  up  aliye,  his  entrails  sees,  aoo 
Tom  out  for  priests  t'  inspect  the  god's 
decrees. 
«  From  whence,  O  mortal  men,  this  gust 
of  blood 
Have  you  deriy'd,  and  interdicted  food  ? 
Be  tauffht  by  me  this  dire  delight  to  shun, 
Wam'd  by  my  precepts,  by  my  practice 

won; 
And  when  you  eat  the  well-deserving  beast, 
Think,  on  the  lab'rer  of  your  field  you  feast ! 
**  Now  since  the  god  inspires  me  to  pro- 
ceed. 
Be  that,  whate'er  inspiring  pow'r,  obey'd; 
For  I  will  sing  of  mighty  mysteries,     aio  ~ 
Of  truths  concealed  before  from  human 

eyes. 
Dark  oracles  unveil,  and  open  all  the 

skies; 
Fleas'd  as  I  am  to  walk  along  the  sphere 
Of  shining  stars,  and  travel  with  the  year. 
To  leave  the  heavy  earth,  and  scale  the 

height 
Of  Atlas,  who  supports  the  heav'nly  weight; 
To  look  from  upper  light,  and  thence  survey 
Mistaken  mortals  wandering  from  the  way. 
And,  wanting  wisdom,  fearful  for  the  state 
Of  future  things,  and  trembling  at  their 
fate  I  320 

"  Those  I  would  teach,  and  by  right  rea- 
son bnng 
To  think  of  death,  as  but  an  idle  thing. 
Why  thus  affrighted  at  an  empty  name, 
A  dream  of  darkness,  and  fictitious  flame  ? 
Vain  themes  of  wit,  which  but  in  poems  pass. 
And  fables  of  a  world  that  never  was  ! 
What  feels  the  body  when  the  soul  expires. 
By  time  corrupted,  or  consumed  by  fires  ? 
Not  dies  the  spirit,  but  new  life  repeats 
In  other  forms,  and  only  changes  seats.  230 
<<£v'n  I,  who  these  mysterious  truths 
declare. 
Was  once  £uphorbus  in  the  Trojan  war; 
My  name  and  lineage  I  rememl)er  well, 
And  how  in  fight  by  Sparta's  king  I  fell. 
In  Argive  Juno's  ftine  I  late  beheld 
My  buckler  hun^  on  high,  and  own'd  my 
former  shield. 
^  Then  death,  so  call'd,  is  but  old  matter 
dress'd 


In  some  new  figure,  and  a  varied  vest: 
Thus  all  things  are  but  altered,  nothing  dies; 
And  here  and  there  th'  unbodied   spiiit 

flies,  a4> 

By  time,  or  force,  or  sickness  dispoaaess'd. 
And  lodges,  where  it  lights,  in  man  or  beast; 
Or  hunts  without,  till  ready  limbs  it  find. 
And  actuates  those  according  to  their  kind; 
From  tenement  to  tenement  is  toss'd; 
The  soul  is  still  the  same,  the  figure  only 

lost. 
And,  as  the  soften'd  wax  new  seals  receives. 
This  face  assumes,  and  that  impression 

leaves; 
Now  call'd  by  one,  now  by  another  name; 
The  form  is  only  chang'd,  the  wax  is  still 

the  same:  2«o 

So  death,  so  call'd,  can  but  the  form  de-i 

face,  I 

Th'  immortal  soul  flies  out  in  empty  space,  | 
To  seek  her  fortune  in  some  other  place.  J 

<<Then  let  not  piet^  be  put  to  fli^t. 
To  please  the  taste  01  glutton  appetite; 
But  suffer  inmate  souls  secure  to  dwell. 
Lest  from  their  seats  your  parents  you 

expel; 
With  rabid  hunger  feed  upon  your  Imid, 
Or  from  a  beast  dislodge  a  brother's  mind. 
**  And  since,  like  Tiphys,  parting  from  the 

shore,  s6o 

In  ample  seas  I  sail,  and  depths  untried 

Defore, 
This  let  me  further  add,  that  Nature  knows 
No  steadfast  station,  but  or  ebbs  or  flows: 
Ever  in  motion;  she  destroys  her  old. 
And  casts  new  figures  in  another  mold. 
Ev'n  times  are  ia  perpetual  flux,  and  run, 
Like  rivers  from  their  fountain,  rolling  on; 
For  time,  no  more  than  streams,  is  at  a  stay: 
The  flyine^  hour  is  ever  on  her  way;         269 
And,  as  the  fountain  still  supplies  her  store, 
(The  wave  behind  impels  the  wave  before,) 
Thus  in  successive  course  the  minutes  ran. 
And  urge  their  predecessor  minutes  on, 
Still  movinff,  ever  new:  for  former  things 
Are  set  aside,  like  abdicated  kings; 
And  every  moment  alters  what  b  done, 
And  innovates  some  act  till  then  unknown. 

"  Darkness  we  see  emerges  into  li^t. 
And  shining  suns  descend  to  sable  night; 
Ev'n  heav'n  itself  receives  another  dye,  380 
When  wearied  animals  in  slumbers  lie 
Of  midnight  ease;  another,  when  the  mj 
Of  mom  preludes  the  splendor  of  the  day. 
The  disk  of  Phcebus,  when  he  climbs  on  high. 
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ppeftrs  at  first  but  as  a  bloodshot  eye; 

nd,  when  his  chariot  downwazd  drives  to 
bed, 

[is  ball  is  with  the  same  suffusion  red; 

ut,  mounted  high  in  his  meridian  race, 

11  bright  he  shines,  and  with  a  better  fkce; 

or  there  pure  particles  of  ether  flow,     390 

ar  from  ut'  infection  of  the  world  below. 

<<Nor   equal    light    th'  unequal    moon 
adorns, 

r  in  her  wexing,  or  her  waning  horns. 

or  ey'ry  day  she  wanes,  her  f^  is  less, 

ut  gathering  into  globe,  she  fattens  at  in- 
crease. 

"  Perceiy'st  thou  not  the  process  of  the ' 
year, 

low  the  four  seasons  in  four  forms  ap- 


esembling  human  life  in  eVry  shape 

they  wear  ? 
pring  first,  like  infancy,  shoots  out  her  * 

head,  S99 

nth  milky  juice  requiring  to  be  fed: 
[elpless,  iho'  fresh,  and  wanting  to  be 

led. 

he  green  stem  grows  in  stature  and  in  size, 
ut  only  feeds  with  hope  the  farmer's  eyes; 
hen  laughs  the  childish  year  with  flow'rets 

crown'd, 
jid  lavishly  perfumes  the  fields  around, 
ut  no  substantial  nourishment  receives; 
afirm  the  stalks,  unsolid  are  the  leaves. 
'<  Proceeding  onward   whence  the  year 

began, 
he  Summer  grows  adult  and  ripens  into 


his  season,  as  in  men,  is  most  replete    310 
nth  kindly  moisture  and  prolific  heat. 
**  Autumn  succeeds,  a  sober  tepid  age, 
ot  froze  with  fear,  nor  boiling  mto  rage; 
Lore  than  mature,  and  tending  to  decay, 
Hien  our  brown  locks  reinne  to  mix  with 

odious  gray. 
^'Last,  Winter  creeps  along  with  tardy 

pace; 
our  is  his  front,  and  fnrrow'd  is  his  face. 
[is  scalp  if  not  dishonor'd  quite  of  hair, 
he  ragged  fleece  is  thin,  and  thin  is  worse 

than  bare. 
« Ev'n  our  own  bodies  daily  change  re- 
ceive; 320 
ome  part  of  what  was  theirs  before,  they 

leave; 
Tor  are  to-day  what  yesterday  they  were, 
I^or  the  whole  same  to-morrow  will  appear. 


«  Time  was,  when  we  were  sow'd,  and  just 

began. 
From  some  few  fruitful  drops,  the  promise 

of  a  man. 
Then  Nature's  hand  (fermented  as  it  was) 
Molded  to  shape  the  soft,  coagulated  mass; 
And  when  the  little  man  was  fully  form'd, 
The  breathless  embryo  with  a  spirit  warm'd ; 
But  when  the  mower's  throes  begin  to 

come,  330 

The  creature,  pent  within  the  narrow  room. 
Breaks  his  blind  prison,  pushing  to  repair 
His  stifled  breath  and  draw  the  living  air; 
Cast  on  the  margin  of  the  world  he  lies, 
A  helpless  babe,  but  by  instinct  he  cries. 
He  next  essays  to  imk,  but,  downward 

press'd. 
On  four  feet  imitates  his  brother  beast: 
By  slow  degrees  he  gathers  from  the  ground 
Hb  legs,  and  to  the  rolling  chair  is  bound; 
Then  walks  alone;  a  horseman  now  be- 
come, 340 
He  rides  a  stack,  and  travels  round  the  room. 
In  time  he  vaunts  among  his  youthful  peers, 
Strong-bon'd,  and  stnmg  with  nerves,  in 

pride  of  years. 
He  runs  with  mettle  his  first    merry  ^ 

stage; 
Maintains  the  next,  abated  of  his  rage. 
But  manages  his  strength,  and  spares  his 

Heavy  the  third  and  stiff,  he  sinks  apace. 
And,  tho'  't  is  downhill  all,  but  creeps  along 

the  race. 
Now  sapless  on  the  verge  of  death  he  stands. 
Contemplating  his  former  feet  and  hands; 
And,  Milo-Uke,  his    slacken'd  sinews 

sees,  3S> 

And  withered  arms,  onoe  fit  to  cope  wiUi 

Hercules, 
Unable  now  to  shake,  much  less  to  tear, 

the  trees. 
<<  So  Helen  wept,  when  her  too  faithful 

glass 
Reflected  to  her  eyes  the  ruins  of  her  face, 
Wond'ring  what  charms  her  ravishers  oould 

To  force  her  twice»  or  ev'n  but  once  enjoy  I 
**  Thy  teeth,  devouring  Time,  thine,  envi* 

ous  Age, 
On  things  below  still  exercise  3ronr  rage: 
With  venom'd  grinders  you  corrupt  your 

meat,  360 

And  then,  at  lingering  meals,  the  morsels 

eat 
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^Nor  those,  which  elements  we  call, 
abide. 

Nor  to  this  figure,  nor  to  that,  are  tied; 

For  this  eternal  world  is  said  of  old 

But  four  prolific  principles  to  hold, 

Four  different  bodies;  two  to  heayen  as- 
cend. 

And  other  two  down  to  the  center  tend. 

Fire,  first,  with  wings  expanded  mounts  on 
high, 

Pure,  tokI  of  weight,  and  dwells  in  upper 
sky; 

Then  Air,  because  undogg'd  in  empty 
n>ace,  370 

Flies  after  Fire,  and  claims  the  second 


But  wei^ty  Water,  as  her  nature  guides. 
Lies  on  the  lap  of  Earth,  and  Mother  Earth 
subsides. 
**  All  thin^  are  mix'd  of  these,  which  all 
contam. 
And  into  these  are  all  resolv'd  again: 
Earth  rarefies  to  Dew;  expanded  more, 
The  subtile  Dew  in  Air  begins  to  soar; 
Spreads  as  she  files,  and  weary  of  her 

name 
Extenuates  still,  and  changes  into  Flame. 
Thus  having  by  degrees  perfection  won,  380 
Restless  they  soon  untwist  the  web  tiiey 

spun. 
And  Fire  begins  to  lose  her  radiant  hue, 
Mix'd  with  gross  Air,  and  Air  descends  to 

Dew; 
And  Dew,  condensing,  does  her  form  forego, 
And  sinks,  a  heavy  lump  of  Earth,  below. 

**  Thus  are  their  figures  never  at  a  stand. 
But  changed  by  Nature's  innovating  hand; 
All  things  are  alter'd,  nothing  is  destroy'd, 
The  shifted  scene  for  some  new  show  em- 
ployed. 
**  Then,  to  be  bom,  is  to  begin  to  be    390 
Some  other  thine  we  were  not  formerly; 
And  what  we  call  to  die,  is  not  t'  appear 
Or  be  the  thing  that  formerly  we  were. 
Those  very  elements  which  we  partake, 
Alive,  when  dead,  some  other  bodies  make; 
Translated  grow,  have  sense,  or  can  dis- 
course; 
But  death  on  deathless  substance  has  no 
force. 
''That  forms  are  chang'd  I  grant,  that 
nothing  can 
Continue  in  the  figure  it  began; 
The  Golden  Age  to  Silver  was  debas'd;  400 
To  Copper  that;  our  metal  came  at  last. 


''The  face  of  places,  and  their  forms, 

decay; 
And  that  is  solid  earth,  that  once  was  aea: 
Seas,  in  their  turn,  retreating  from   the 

shore, 
Make  solid  land  what  ocean  was  before;  I 

And  far  from  strands  are  shells  of  fidbes 

found. 
And    rusty    anchors    fix'd   on    momitain 

ground; 
And  what  were  fields  before,  now  wash'd 

and  worn 
By  falling  floods  from  high,  to  valleys  tnni, 
And,  crumbling  still,  des^nd  to  level  lands, 
And  lakes  and  trembling  bogs  are  barren 

sands;  411 

And  the  parch'd  desart  floats  in  streams 

unknown, 
Wond'ring  to  drink  of  waters  not  her  own. 
"  Here  nature  living  fountains  opes,  and 

there 
Seals  up  the  wombs  where  living  fountains 

were; 
Or  earthauakes  stop  their  ancient  eonrse, 

and  bring 
Diverted  streams  to  feed  a  distant  spring. 
So  Lycus,  swallow'd  up,  is  seen  no  more. 
But  far  from  thence  knocks  out  smother 

door. 
Thus  Erasinus  dives,  and  blind  in  earth  4» 
Runs  on,  and  gropes  his  way  to  second  birth; 
Starts  up  in  Argos'  meads,  and  shakes  his 

locks 
Around  the  fields,  and  fattens  all  the  flocks. 
So  Mysus  by  another  way  is  led. 
And,  grown  a  river,  now  disdains  his  bead; 
Forgets  his  humble  birth,  his  name  for- 
sakes. 
And  the  proud  title  of  Cal'cus  takes. 
Large  Amenane,  impure  with  yellow  sands, 
Runs  rapid  often,  and  as  often  stands; 
And  here  he  threats  the  drunken  fields  to 

drown,  430 

And  there  his  dugs  deny  to  give  their  liquor 

down. 
"Anigros  once  did  wholesome  draughts 

i^Ford, 
But  now  his  deadly  waters  are  abhorr*d; 
Since,  hurt  by  Hercules,  as  fame  resounds, 
The  Centaurs  in  his  current  wash'd  their 

wounds. 
The  streams  of  Hypanis  are  sweet  no  more. 
But,  brackish,  lose  the  taste  they  had  before. 
Antissa,  Pharos,  Tyre,  in  seas  were  pent, 
Once  isles,  but  now  increase  the  continent; 
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While  the  Leucadian  coast,  mamland  be- 
fore, 440 
£y  mslung  seas  is  sever'd  from  the  shore. 
So  Zande  to  th'  Italian  earth  was  tied, 
And  men  once  walk'd  where  ships  at  anchor 

ride; 
Till  Neptnne  overlooked  the  narrow  way. 
And  in  disdain  ponr'd  in  the  oonqn'ring 


**  Two  cities  that  adom'd  th'  Aohaian 

ground, 
JBuris  and  Helice,  no  more  are  f  otmd. 
Sat,  whelm*d  beneath  a  lake,  are  snnk 

and  drown'd; 
And  boatsmen  thro*  the  crystal  water  show 
To  wondering  passengers  the  walls  below. 
"  Near  Trcezen  stands  a  hill,  ezpos'd  in 

air  451 

To  winter  winds,  of  leafy  shadows  bare: 
This  once  was  level  ground;  but  (strange 

to  tell) 
Th'  included  vapors,  that  in  caverns  dwell, 
Laboring  with  colic  pangs,  and  close  confin'd. 
In  vain  sought  issue  for  the  rumbling  wind: 
Yet  still  they  heav'd  for  vent,  and  heaving 

still 
Inlarg'd  the  concave,  and  shot  up  the  hill; 
As  breath  extends  a  bladder,  or  the  skins 
Of  goats  are  blown  t'  inclose  the  hoarded 

wines.  460 

The  mountain  yet  retains  a  mountain's  face. 
And  gather'd  rubbish  heals    the    hollow 

space. 
"Of  many  wonders   which  I  heard  or 

knew, 
Retrenching  most,  I  will  relate  but  few: 
What,  are  not  springs  with  qualities  opposed 
£ndued  at  seasons,  and  at  seasons  lost  ? 
Thrice  in  a  day  thine,  Ammon,  change  their 

form, 
Cold  at  high  noon,  at  mom  and  evening 

warm; 
Thine,  Athaman,  will  kindle  wood,  if  thrown 
On  the  pil'd  earth,  and  in  the  waning  moon. 
The  Thracians  have  a  stream,  if  any  try  471 
The  taste,  his  hardened  bowels  petrify; 
Whatever  it  touches  it  converts  to  stones. 
And  makes  a  marble  pavement  where  it 

runs. 
<*Crathis,  and  Sybaris  her  sister  flood, 
That  slide   thro'  our  Calabrian   neighbor 

wood. 
With  ffold  and  amber  dye  the  shining  hair. 
And  wither  youth  resort;  (for  who  would 

not  be  fair?) 


"  But  stranger  virtues  yet  in  streams  we 

find; 
Some  change  not  only  bodies,  but  the  mind: 
Who  has  not  heard  of  Salmacis  obscene,  481 
Whose  waters  into  women  soften  men  ? 
Of  Ethiopian  lakes,  which  turn  the  brain 
To  madness,  or  in  heavy  sleep  constrain  ? 
Clitorian  streams  the  love  of  wine  expel, 
(Such  is  the  virtue  of  th'  abstemious  well,) 
Whether  the  colder  nymph  that  rules  the 

flood 
Extinguishes  and  balks  the  drunken  god; 
Or  that  Melampus,  (so  have  some  assured,) 
When  the  maa  Proetides  with  charms  he 

our'd,  490 

And  pow'rfiil  herbs,  both  charms  and  sim- 
ples cast 
Into  the  sober  spring,  where  still  their  vir^ 

tues  last. 
**  Unlike  effects  Lyncestis  wOl  produce; 
Who  drinks  his  waters,  tho'  with  moderate 

use, 
Reels  as  with  wine,  and  sees  with  double 

sight; 
His  heels  too  heavy,  and  his  head  too  light 
Ladon,  once  Pheneos,  an  Arcadian  stream, 
(Ambiguous  in  th'  effects,  as  in  the  name,) 
Dj  day  is  wholesome  bev'rage,  but  is  thought 
By  night  infected,  and  a  d^ly  draught.  500 
**  Tdus  running  rivers,  and  the  stending 

lake. 
Now  of  these  virtues,  now  of  those  partake: 
Time  was  (and  all  things  time  and  fate 

obey) 
When  fast  Ortygia  floated  on  the  sea; 
Such  were  Cyanean   isles,   when  Tiphys 

steer'd 
Betwixt  their  straits,  and  their  collision 

fear'd; 
They  swam  where  now  they  sit;  and,  firmly 

join'd, 
Secure  of  rooting  up,  resist  the  wind. 
Nor  ^tna  vomitmg  sulphureous  fire 
Will  ever  belch,  for  sulphur  will  expire   5x0 
(The  veins  exhausted  of  the  li<][uid  store): 
Time  was  she  cast  no  flames;  m  time  will 

cast  no  more. 
''  For  whether  earth 's  an  animal,  and  air 
Imbibes,  her  lunes  with  coolness  to  repair, 
And  what  she  sucks  remits,  she  still  requires 
Inlets  for  air,  and  outlets  for  her  fires; 
When    tortur'd    with  convulsive  fits  she 


That  motion  chokes  the  vent,  till  other  vent 
she  makes; 
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Or  when  the  winds  in  hollow  caves  are  clos'd. 
And  subtile  spirits  find  that  way  oppos'd,  530 
They  toss  up  flints  in  air;  the  flints  that  hide 
The  seeds  of  fire,  thus  toss'd  in  air,  collide, 
Kindling  the  sulphur,  till,  the  fuel  spent, 
The  cave  is  cooPd,  and  the  fierce  winds  re- 
lent. 
Or  whether  sulphur,  catching  fire,  feeds  on 
Its  unctuous  parts,  till,  all  the  matter  gone, 
The  flames  no  more  ascend;  for  earth  sup- 
plies 
The  fat  that  feeds  them,  and,  when  earth 

denies 
That  food,  by  length  of  time  consum'd,  the 

fire 
Famish'd  for  want  of  fuel  must  expire.    530 
'*  A  race  of  men  there  are,  as  fame  has 
told. 
Who  shiy'ring  suffer  Hyperborean  cold, 
Till,  nine  times  bathing  in  Minerva's  lake. 
Soft  feathers  to  defend  their  naked  sides 

they  take. 
T  is  said,  the  Scythian  wives  (believe  who 

wQl) 
Transform  themselves  to  birds  by  magic 

skill; 
Smear'd   over  with   an  oil  of    wondrous 

might, 
That  adds  new  pinions  to  their  airy  flight. 
**  But  this  by  sure  experiment  we  know. 
That     living    creatures    from    corruption 
^  grow:  540 

Hide  in  a  hollow  pit  a  slaughtered  steer. 
Bees  from  his  putrid  boweu  will  appear; 
Who  like  their  parents  haunt  the  fields,  and 

bring 
Their  honey  harvest  home,  and  hope  another 

spring. 
The  warlike  steed  is  multiplied,  we  find, 
To  wasps  and  hornets  of  the  warrior  kind. 
Cut  from  a  crab  his  crooked  claws,  and  hide 
The  rest  in  earth,  a  scorpion  thence  will 

glide, 
And  shoot  his  sting;  his  tail,  in  circles  toss*d, 
Refers  the  limbs  his  backward  father  lost. 
And  worms,  that  stretch  on  leaves  their 
filmy  loom,  551 

Crawl  from  their  bags,  and  butterflies  be- 
come. 
£v'n slime  begets  the  frog's  loquacious  race; 
Short  of  their  feet  at  first,  in  little  space 
With  arms  and  legs  endued,  long  leaps  they 

take, 
Bais'd  on  their  hinder  part,  and  swim  the 
lake, 


And  waves  repel:  for  Nature  gives  their 

kind. 
To  that  intent,  a  length  of  legs  behind. 

**  The  cubs  of  bears  a  living  lump  appear. 
When  whelp'd,  and  no  detennin'd   figun 

wear.  560 

Their  mother  licks  'em  into  shape,  and  gives 
As  much  of  form  as  she  herself  receives. 

<<The  grubs  from  their  sexangolar  abode 
Crawl  out  unfinished,  like  the   maggot's 

brood. 
Trunks  without  limbs;  till  time  at  leisure 

brings 
The  thighs  they  wanted,  and   their  tardy 

wings. 
**  The  bird  who  draws  the  car  of  Juno, 

vain 
Of  her  crown'd  head,  and  of  her  starrr 

train; 
And  he  that  bears  th'  artillery  of  Jove, 
The  strong-pounc'd  eagle  and  the  billing 

dove;  sjo 

And  all  the  f  eather'd  kind,  who  could  sup-  ^ 

pose 
(But  that  from  sight,  the  surest  sense, 

he  knows) 
They  from  th'  included  yolk,  not  ambient 

white,  arose. 
*'  There  are  who  think  the  marrow  of  a 

man, 
Which  in  the  spine,  while  he  was  living,  ran; 
When  dead,  the  pith  corrupted,  vnll  become 
A  snake,  and  hiss  within  the  hollow  tomb. 
<*  All  these  receive  their  birth  from  other 

things, 
But  from  himself  the  Phcsnix  only  springs; 
Self-bom,  begotten  by  the  parent  flame  5&> 
In  which  he  bum'd,  another  and  the  same: 
Who  not  by  com  or  herbs  his  life  sustains. 
But  the  sweet  essence  of  amomum  drains, 
And  watches  the  rich  sums  Arabia  bears, 
While  yet  in  tender  dew  they  drop  their 

tears. 
He  (his  five  centuries  of  life  fulfiU'd) 
His  nest  on  oaken  boughs  begins  to  build. 
Or  trembling  tops  of  palm;  and  first  he 

draws 
The  plan  with  his  broad  bill  and  crooked 

claws, 
Nature's  artificers;  on  this  the  pile  590 

Is  form'd,  and  rises  round;  then  with  the 

spoil 
Of  cassia,  cinnamon,  and  stems  of  nard 
(For  softness  strew'd  beneath)  his  fun'ral 

bed  is  rear'd: 
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Fun'ral  and  bridal  both;  and  all  aronnd 
The    borders  with  comiptless  myrrh  are 

orown'd, 
On  this  ineombent;  till  ethereal  flame 
First  catches,  then  consumes  the  costly 

frame; 
Consumes  him  too,  as  on  the  pile  he  lies: 
Me  liT*d  on  odors,  and  in  odors  dies. 

''An  infant  PhoBnix  from  the    former 


His  father's  neir,  and  from  his  tender  wings 
Shakes  off  his  parent  dust;  his  method  he 

pursues, 
And  the  same  lease  of  life  on  the  same  terms 

renews. 

When  grown  to  manhood   he   begins  his 

reign, 
And  with  stiff  pinions  can  his  flight  sus- 
tain. 
He  lightens  of  its  load  the  tree  that  bore 
His  father's  royal  sepulcher  before, 
And  his  own  cradle:  this  with  pious  care 
Flac'd  on  his  back,  he  cuts  the  buxom  air, 
Seeks  the  Sun's  city,  and  his  sacred  church. 
And  decently  lays  down  his  burden  in  the 

porch.  611 

"  A  wonder  more  amazing  would  we  find  ? 
Th'  hysena  shows  it,  of  a  double  kind. 
Varying  the  sexes  in  alternate  years; 
In  one  begets,  and  in  another  bears. 
The  thin  chameleon,  fed  with  air,  receives 
The  color  of  the  thing  to  which  he  cleaves. 
''India,  when  conquer'd,  on    the  con- 

qu*ring  god 
For  planted  vines  the  sharp-ey'd  lynx  be- 

stow'd, 
Whose  urine  shed,  before  it  touches  earth, 
Congeals  in  air,  and  gives  to  gems  their 

birth.  631 

So  coral,  soft  and  white  in  ocean's  bed, 
Comes  hardened  up  in  air,  and  glows  with 

red. 
"  All  changing  species  should  my  song  re- 
cite, 
Before  I  ceas'd,  would  change  the  day  to 

night. 
Nations  and  empires  flourish  and  decay. 
By  turns   command,   and  in  their  turns 

obey; 
Time  softens  hardy  people,  time  again 
Hardens  to  war  a  soft,  unwarlike  train. 
Thus  Troy,  for  ten  long  years,  her  foes 

withstood,  630 

And,  daily  bleeding,  bore  th'  expense  of 

blood: 


Now  for  thick  streets  it  shows  an  empty 

space, 
Or,  only  fiU'd  with  tombs  of  her  own  per- 

ish'd  race, 
Herself  becomes  the  sepulcher  of  what 

she  was. 
"MyceniB,  Sparta,  Thebes   of   mighty 

fame. 
Are  vanished  out  of  substance  into  name, 
And  Dardan  Rome,  that  just  begins  to 

rise, 
On  Tiber's  banks,  in  time  shall  mate  the 

skies; 
Widening  her  bounds,  and  working  on  her 

way, 
EVn  now  she  meditates  imperial  sway:  640 
Yet  this  is  change,  but  she  by  changing 

thrives. 
Like  moons  new-bom,  and  in  her  cradle 

strives 
To  fill  her  in&nt  horns;  an  hour  shall  come 
When  the  round  world  shall  be  contain'd 

in  Borne. 
"  For  thus  old  saws  foretell,  and  Helenus 
Anchises'  drooping  son  enliven'd  thus. 
When  Ilium  now  was  in  a  sinking  state. 
And  he  was  doubtful  of  his  future  fate: 
'O  goddess-bom,   with  thy  hard  fortune 

strive; 
Troy  never  can  be  lost,  and  thou  alive.    650 
Thy  passage  thou  shalt  free  thro'  fire  and 

sword, 
And  Troy  in  foreign  lands  shall  be  restor'd. 
In  happier  fields  a  rising  town  I  see, 
Greater  than  what  e'er  was,  or  is,  or  e'er 

shall  be; 
And  Heav'n  yet  owes  the  world  a  race 

deriv'd  from  thee. 
Sages  and  chiefs,  of  other  lineage  bom. 
The  city  shall  extend,  extended  shall  adorn; 
But  from  Ililus  he  must  draw  his  birth. 
By  whom  thy  Rome  shall  rule  the  conquer'd 

earth; 
Whom  Heav'n  will  lend  mankind  on  earth 

to  reign,  660 

And  late  require  the  precious  pledge  again.' 
This  Helenus  to  great  ^neas  told. 
Which  I  retain,  e'er  since  in  other  mold 
My  soul  was  cloth'd;  and  now  rejoice  to 

view 
My  country  walls  rebuilt,  and  Troy  reviv'd 

anew, 
Rais'd  by  the  fall;  decreed  by  loss  to  gain; 
Enslav'd  but  to  be  free,  and  conquer'a  but 

to  reign. 
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**  'T  is  time  my  hard-mouth'd  coursers  to 
control. 
Apt  to  nm  riot  and  transgress  the  goal, 
And  therefore  I  conclude:  whatever  lies  670 
In  earth,  or  flits  in  air,  or  fills  the  skies, 
All  suffer  change;  and  we,  that  are  of  soul 
And  body  mix'd,  are  members  of  the  whole. 
Then,  when  our  sires,  or  grandsires,  shall 

forsake 
The  forms  of  men,  and  brutal  figures  take, 
Thus  hous*d,  securely  let  their  spirits  rest. 
Nor  Tiolate  thy  father  in  the  beast  — 
Thy  friend,  thy  brother,  any  of  thy  kin; 
If  none  of  these,  yet  there 's  a  man  within: 
O  spare  to  make  a  Thyestean  meal,        680 
T'  inclose  his  body,  and  his  soul  expel. 

**  111  customs  by  degrees  to  habits  rise, 
111  habits  soon  become  exalted  vice: 
What  more  adyanoe  can  mortals  make  in 

sin, 
So  near  perfection,  who  with  blood  begin  ? 
Deaf  to  the  calf  that  lies  beneath  the  knife, 
Looks  up,  and  from  her  butcher  begs  her 

life; 
Deaf  to  the  harmless  kid,  that,  ere  he  dies,  1 
All  methods  to  procure  thy  mercy  tries,  > 
And  imitates  in  vain  thy  children's  cries.  J 
Where  will  he  stop,  who  feeds  with  house- 
hold bread,  691 
Then  eats  the  poidtry  which  before  he  fed  ? 
Let  plow  thy  steers;  that,  when  they  lose 

their  breath. 
To  nature,  not  to  thee,  they  may  impute 

their  death. 
Let  goats  for  food  their  loaded  udders  lend, 
And  sheep  from  winter  cold  thy  sides  de- 
fend; 
But  neither  springes,  nets,  nor  snares  em- 
ploy, 
And  be  no  more  ingenious  to  destroy. 
Free,  as  in  air,  let  birds  on  earth  remain. 
Nor  let  insidious  glue  their  wings  constrain; 
Nor  opening  hounds  the  trembling  stag 
affright,  701 

Nor  purple  feathers  intercept  his  flight; 
Nor  hooks  conceal'd  in  baits  for  fish  prepare. 
Nor  lines  to  heave  *em  twinkling  up  in  air. 
*'  Take  not  away  the  life  you  cannot  give; 
For  all  things  have  an  equal  right  to  bve. 
Kill  noxious  creatures,  where 't  is  sin  to  save ; 
This  only  just  prerogative  we  have: 
But  nourish  life  with  vegetable  food, 
And  shun  the  sacrilegious  taste  of  blood."  710 
These  precepts  by  the  Samian  sage  were 
taught, 


Which    godlike    Numa    to    the    Sabiaa 

brought. 
And  thence  transferr'd  to  Borne,  by  gift  his 

own, 
A  willing  people,  and  an  offer'd  throne. 
O  happy  monarch,  sent  bv  Heav'n  to  bless 
A  salvage  nation  with  soft  arts  of  peace; 
To  teach  reli^n,  rapine*  to  restraiiit 
Give  laws  to  lust,  and  sacrifice  ordain: 
Himself  a  saint,  a  goddess  was  his  bride. 
And  all  the  Muses  o'er  his  acts  preside.  7»s 


THE   CHARACTER  OF  A  GOOD 
PARSON 

IMITATED  FROM  CHAUCER,  AND  INLARG'd 

A  PARISH  priest  was  of  the  pilgrim  train; 
An  awful,  reverend,  and  religious  man. 
His  eyes  diffused  a  venerable  grace. 
And  charity  itself  was  in  his  face. 
Rich  was  his  soul,  tho'  his  attire  was  poor, 
(As  Gt>d  had  doth'd  his  own  ambassador;) 
For  such,  on  earth,  his  blest  Redeemer 

bore. 
Of  sixty  years  he  seemed;  and  well  might 

last 
To  sixty  more,  but  that  he  liv'd  too  fast;  $ 
Refined  himself  to  soul,  to  curb  the 
And  made  almost  a  sin  of  abstinence. 
Yet  had  his  aspect  nothing  of  severe. 
But  such  a  face  as  promis  d  him  sincere. 
Nothing  reserv'd  or  sullen  was  to  see. 
But  sweet  regards  and  pleasing  sanctity; 
Mild  was  his  accent,  and  his  action  free.  , 
With  eloquence  innate  hia  tongue  was  arm'd; 
Tho'  harsh  the  precept,  yet  the  preacher 

charm'd. 
For,  letting  down  the  golden  chain  from 

He  drew  his  audience  upward  to  the  sky; » 
And  oft,  with  holy  hymns,  he  charm'd  their 

ears 
(A  music  more  melodious  than  the  spheres) : 
For  David  left  him,  when  he  went  to  rest, 
His  lyre,  and  after  him  he  sung  the  best. 
He  bore  his  great  commission  in  his  look; 
But  sweetly  tempered  awe,  and  soften'd  all 

he  spoke. 
He  preach'd  the  joys  of  heav'n  and  pains ' 

of  hell. 
And  wam'd  the  sinner  with  becoming 

zeal. 
But  on  eternal  mercy  lov'd  to  dwell.     99 
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He  taught  the  gospel  rather  than  the  law, 
And  foTo'd  himself  to  drive,  bat  loVd  to 

draw: 
Por  fear  but  freezes  minds;  bat  Ioto,  like 

heat, 
JBxhales  the  soul  sablime,  to  seek  her  na- 
tiye  seat. 
To  threats  the  stubborn  sinner  oft  ia 
hard, 
lYrapp'd  in  his  crimes,  against  the  storm 

prepar'd; 
But,  when  the  milder  beams  of  mercy  play, 
lie  melts,  and  throws  his  cumbrous  cloak 
away. 
Lightnings  and  thunder  (heav'n's  artil- 
lery) 
As  harbingers  before  th'  Almighty  fly:    39 
Those  but  proclaim  his  style,  and  d^ppear; 
The  stiller  sound  succeeds,  and  Grod  is  there. 
The  tithes  his  parish  freely  paid,  he  took; 
JBut  neyer  sued,  or  curs'd  with  bell  and  book : 
IVith  patience  bearing  wrong,  but  offering 

none, 
Since  every  man  is  free  to  lose  his  own. 
The  country  churls,  according  to  their  kind, 
^Who  ffrudge  their  dues,  and  love  to  be 

behi^,) 
The  less  he  sought  his  offerings,  pinch'd  the 

more, 
And  prais'd  a  priest  contented  to  be  poor. 

Yet  of  his  little  he  had  some  to  spare,  50 
To  feed  the  famished,  and  to  clothe  the  bare : 
!For  mortified  he  was  to  that  degree, 
A  poorer  than  himself  he  would  not  see. 
True  priests,  he  said,  and  preachers  of  the 

word, 
Were  only  stewards  of    their    sovereign 

Lord: 
Nothing  was  theirs;  but  all  the  public  store, 
Intrusted  riches,  to  relieve  the  poor; 
Who,  should  they  steal,  for  want  of  his 

relief, 

Hejudg'd  himself  accomplice  with  the  thief. 

Wide  was  his  parish;    not  contracted 

close  60 

In  streets,  but  here  and  there  a  straggling 

house; 
Yet  still  he  was  at  hand,  without  request. 
To  serve  the  sick,  to  succor  the  distross'd; 
Tempting,  on  foot,  alone,  without  affright^ 
The  dangers  of  a  dark,  tempestuous  night. 
All  tms  the  good  old  man  perform'd 
alone. 
Nor  spared  his  pains ;  for  curate  he  had  none. 
Nor  durst  he  trust  another  with  his  care; 


Nor  rode  himself  to  Paul's,  the  public  fair, 
To  chaffer  for  preferment  with  his  gold,  70 
Where  bishoprics  and  sinecores  are  sold; 
But  duly  watch'd  his  flock,  by  night  and 

day. 
And  from  the  prowling  wolf  redeemed 

the  prey. 
And  hungry  sent  the  wily  fox  away. 
The  proud  he  tam'd,  the  penitent   ne 

cheer*d. 
Nor  to  rebuke  the  rich  offender  fear'd. 
His  preaching  much,  but  more  his  practice 

wrought; 
(A  living  sermon  of  the  truths  he  taught;) 
For  this  by  rules  severe  his  life  he  squared. 
That  all  mieht  see  the  doctrine  which  they 

heard.  80 

For  priests,  he  said,  are  patterns  for  the  rest; 
(The  gold  of  heav'n,  who  bear  the  God  im- 
pressed;) 
But  when  the  precious  coin  is  kept  unclean. 
The  sovereign  s  image  is  no  longer  seen. 
If  they  be  foul  on  whom  the  people  trust, 
Well  may  the  baser  brass  contract  a  rust. 
The  prelate  for  his  holy  life  he  priz'd; 
The  worldly  pomp  of  prelacy  despis'd. 
His  Savior  came  not  with  a  gaudy  show. 
Nor  was  his  kingdom  of  the  world  below.  90 
Patience  in  want,  and  poverty  of  mind,    ^ 
These  marks  of  Church  and  Churchmen  I 

he  desigu'd,  [ 

And  living  taught,  and  dying  left  behind.  J 
The  crown  he  wore  was  of  the  pointed  thorn; 
In  purple  he  was  crucified,  not  bom. 
They  who  contend  for  place  and  high  degree 
Are  not  his  sons,  but  those  of  Zebedee. 
Not  but  he  knew  the  signs  of  earthly 

pow'r 
Might  well  become  Saint  Peter's  successor: 
The  holy  father  holds  a  double  reign;      zoo 
The  prince  may  keep  his  pomp,  the  fisher 

must  be  plain. 
Such  was  the  saint;  who  shone  with  every 

pace, 
Reflectmg,  Moses-like,  his  Maker's  face. 
God  saw  Ids  image  lively  was  ezpress'd. 
And  his  own  wonc,  as  in  creation,  bless'd. 
The  tempter  saw  him  too,  with  envious 

eye; 
And,  as  on  Job,  demanded  leave  to  try. 
He  took  the  time  when  Richard  was  depos'd, 
And  high  and  low  with  happy  Harry  clos'd. 
This  prince,  tho'  great  in  arms,  the  priest 

withstood;  no 

Near  tho'  he  was,  yet  not  the  next  of  blood. 
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Had  Richard,  nncoiiftnun'd,  resigii'd  the 

throne, 
A  king  can  give  no  more  than  is  his  own; 
The  title  stood  entaU'd,  had  Richard  had 
a  son.  ^ 

Conquest,  an  odious  name,  was  laid  aside. 
Where  all  submitted,  none  the  battle  tried. 
The  senseless  plea  of  right  by  proYidenoe 
Was,  by  a  flattering  priest,  invented  since; 
And  lasts  no  longer  than  the  present  sway. 
But  justifies  the  next  who  comes  in  play.  lao 
The  people's  right  remains;  let  those  who 
dare 
Dispute  their  pow'r,  when  they  the  judges 
are. 
He  join'd  not  in  their  choice,  because  he 
knew 
Worse  might,  and  often  did,  from  change 


Much  to  himself  he  thought,  but  little  spoke ; 
And,  undepriv'd,  his  benefice  forsook. 
Now,  thro'  the  land,  his  cure  of  souls  lie 

stretch'd. 
And  like  a  primitive  apostle  preach'd: 
Still  cheerful,  ever  constant  to  his  call; 
By  many  follow'd,  lov'd  by  most,  admir'd 

by  all.  130 

With  what  he  begg'd,  his  brethren  he  re- 

liev'd. 
And  gave  the  charities  himself  receiv'd: 
Gave,  while  he  tausht ;  and  edified  the  more. 
Because  he  shew'd,  by  proof,  't  was  easy  to 

be  poor. 
He  went  not  with  the  crowd  to  see  a 

shrine. 
But  fed  us,  by  the  way,  with  food  divine. 

In  deference  to  his  virtues,  I  forbear 
To  shew  ^ou  what  the  rest  in  orders  were: 
This  brilliant  is  so  spotless  and  so  bright. 
He  needs  no  foil,  but  shines  by  his  own 

proper  light  140 


CYMON  AND   IPHIGENIA 

FROM  BOCCACE 

Poeta  loquitur 

Old  as  I  am,  for  ladies'  love  unfit,  ] 

The  pow'r  of  beauty  I  remember  yet,       I 
Which  once  inflam'd  my  soul,  and  still  | 
inspires  my  wit.  J 

If  love  be  folly,  the  severe  divine 
Has  felt  that  folly,  tho'  he  censures  mine; 


Pollutes  the  pleasures  of  a  ehaste  embcmoe,  1 
Acts  what  I  write,  and  propagmtea  in 
pace,  I 

With  riotous 


a  nriestly  ra 
Suppose  him  free,  and  that  I 

offense, 
He  shew'd  the  way,  perverting  first  mj 


forge  tk' 


In  malice  witty,  and  with  venom  fraught, 
He  makes  me  speak  the  thinga  I  never 

thought. 
Compute  the  gains  of  his  ungovem'd  zeal; 
111  suits  his  doth  the  praise  of  railing  welL 
The  world  will  think  that  what  we  looiely 

write, 
Tho'  now  arraign'd,  he  read  with  some 

delight; 
Because  he  seems  to  chew  the  cud  again, 
When  his  broad  comment  makes  the  text 

too  plain; 
And  teaches  more  in  one  explaining  page, 
Than  all  the  double  meanings  of  the  stage,  as 
What  needs  he  paraphrase  on  what  we 

mean? 
We  were  at  worst  but  wanton ;  he  'a  obaoene. 
I  nor  my  fellows  nor  myself  ezense; 
But  love 's  the  subject  of  the  comic  Muse : 
Nor  can  we  write  without  it,  nor  would  you 
A  tale  of  only  dry  instruction  view. 
Nor  love  is  always  of  a  vicious  kind. 
But  oft  to  virtuous  acts  inflames  the  mind, 
Awakes  the  sleepy  vigor  of  the  soul. 
And,  brushing  o'er,  adds  motion  to  the  pool. 
Love,  studious  how  to  please,  impro-ves  our 

parts  J, 

With  polish'd  manners,  and  adonis  with 

arts. 
Love  first  invented  verse,  and  f  onn'd  the 

rhyme, 
The  motion  measur'd,  harmoniz'd  the  ehime ; 
To  lib'ral  acts  inlarg'd  the  nanow-soiil*d, 
Soften'd  the  fierce,  and  made  the  eowrd 

bold; 
The  world,  when  waste,  he  peopled  with 

increase. 
And  warring  nations  reconeil'd  in  peace. 
Ormond,  the  first,  and  all  the  fiur  may ' 

find, 
In  this  one  legend,  to  their  fame  design'd. 
When  beauty  fires  the  blood,  how  love  { 

exalts  the  mind. 

In  that  sweet  isle  where  Venus  keeps  her 

court. 
And  ev'ry  grace,  and  all  the  loves,  resort; 
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^here  either  sex  is  form'd  of  softer  earth, 
Lod  talces  the  bent  of  pleasure  from  their 

birth; 
liere  liv'd  a  Cypnan  lord,  above  the  rest 
^ise,  wealthy,  with  a  num'roas  issue  blest 
Bat,  as  no  gift  of  fortune  is  sinoere, 
Vua  only  wanting  in  a  worthy  heir: 
[is  eldest  bom,  a  goodly  youth  to  view,  50 
izcell'd  the  rest  in  shape  and  outward 

shew; 
'air,  tall,  his  limbs  with  due  proportion 

join'd, 
•nt  of  a  heavy,  dull,  degenerate  mind. 
[is  soul  belied  the  features  of  his  fiuse; 
ieauty  was  there,  but  bean^  in  disgrace. 
.  clownish  mien,  a  voice  wii&  rustic  sound, 
jid  stupid  eyes  that  ever  lov'd  the  ground. 
[e  look'd  like  Nature's  error,  as  the  mind  ^ 
nd  body  were  not  of  a  piece  designed, 
nt  made  for  two,  and  by  mistake  in  one 

were  join'd.  60, 

The  ruling  rod,  the  father's  forming  carcj 
^ere  exercis'd  in  vain  on  wit's  despair; 
he  more  inf  orm'd,  the  less  he  understood, 
nd  deeper  sunk  by  floundering  in  the  mud. 
ow  soom'd  of  all,  and  grown  the  public 

shame, 
he  people  from  Galesus  chang'd  his  name, 
nd  Cymon  call'd,  which  signifies  a  brute; 
)  well  his  name  did  with  his  nature  suit 
His  father,  when  he  found  his  labor  lost, 
nd  care  employ'd  that  answer'd  not  tiie 

cost,  70 

hose  an  ungrateful  object  to  remove, 
nd  loath*d  to  see  what  Nature  made  him 

love; 
>  to  his  country  form  the  fool  confin'd, 
ude  work  well  suited  with  a  rustic  mind, 
hus  to  the  wilds  the  sturdy  Cymon  went, 
squire  among  the  swains,  and  pleas'd 

with  banishment. 
M  com  and  cattle  were  his  only  care, 
nd  his  supreme  delight,  a  country  faur. 
It  happen'd  on  a  summer's  holiday, 
hat  to  the  greenwood  shade  he  took  his 

way;  80 

or  Cymon  shunn'd  the  church,  and  us'd 

not  much  to  pray, 
is  quarterstaff,  which  he  oould  ne'er  for- 
sake, 
ung  half  before,  and  half  behind  his  baok. 
e  trudg*d    along,   unknowing  what   he 

sought, 
nd  whistled   as  he  went,  for  want  of 

thought 


By  chance  oonduoted,  or  by  thirst  con- 
strain'd. 
The  deep  recesses  of  the  grove  he  gain'd. 
Where  in  a  plain,  def  endM  by  the  wood,  1 
Crept  thro'  the  matted  grass  a  crystal  I 
flood,  r 

By  which  an  alabaster  fountain  stood;  90  J 
And  on  the  margin  of  the  fount  was  laid 
(Attended  by  her  slaves)  a  sleeping  maid; 
Like  Dian  and  her  nymphs,  when,  tir'd  wiUi 

sport. 
To  rest  by  cool  Eurotas  they  resort. 
The  dame  herself  the  goddess  well  ex- 

press'd, 
Not  more  distinguish'd  by  her  purple  vest. 
Than  by  the  charming  features  of  her  fooe. 
And,  ev'n  in  slumber,  a  superior  grace: 
Her  comely  limbs  composed  with  decent  ^ 
care,  I 

Her  body  shaded  with  a  slight  simar;  mo  | 
Her  bosom  to  the  view  was  only  bare,  J 
Where  two  beginning  paps  were  scarcely 

spied. 
For  yet  their  places  were  but  signified. 
The  fanning  wind  upon  her  bosom  blows, ' 
To  meet  the  fanning  wind  the  bosom  rose; 
The  fannii^  wind  and  purling  streams 
oontmue  her  repose. 
The  fool  of  nature  stood  with  stupid  eyes, 
And  gaping  month,  that  testified  surprise, 
Fix'd  on  her  face,  nor  could  remove  his  sight. 
New  as  he  was  to  love,  and  novice  in  de- 
light: IZO 
Long  mute  he  stood,  and,  leaning  on  his 

staff. 
His  wonder  witness'd  with  an  idiot  lauffh; 
Then  would  have  spoke,  but  by  his  glim- 
mering sense 
First  found  ms  want  of  words,  and  f ear'd 


Doubted  for  what  he  was  he  should  be 

known, 
By  his  clown  accent  and  his  country  tone. 
Thro'  the  rude  chaos  thus  the  running 

light 
Shot  the  first  ray  that  {nerc'd  the  native 

night; 
Then  day  and  darkness  in  the  mass  were 

mix'd. 
Till,  gather'd  in  a  globe,  the  beams  were 

fix'd;  ISO 

Last  shone  the  sun,  who,   radiant  in  his 

sphere, 
lUumin'd    heav*n   and    earth,  and    roU'd 

around  the  year. 
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So  reason  in  this  bratal  soul  began: 

Love  made  him  first  sns^ct  he  was  a  man; 

LoTe  made  him  doubt  his  broad  barbarian 

sound; 
By  lore  his  want  of  words  and  wit  he  found ; 
That  sense  of  want  prepar'd  the  future  way 
To  knowledge,  and  disolos'd  the  promise  of 

a  day. 
What  not  his  father's  care,  nor  tutor's  art, 
Could  plant  with  pains  in  his  unpolish'd 

heart,  130 

The  best  instruotor,  Love,  at  once  inspired. 
As  barren  grounds  to  fruitfulness  are  fir'd: 
Love  taught  him  shame,  and  shame,  with 

loTO  at  strife, 
Soon  taught  the  sweet  civilities  of  life; 
His  gross  material  soul  at  once  could  find 
Somewhat  in  her  excelling  all  her  kind. 
Exciting  a  desire  till  then  unknown. 
Somewhat  unfound,  or  found  in  her  alone. 
This  made  the  first  impression  in  his  mind, 
Above,  but  just  above,  the  brutal  kind:  140 
For  bcttsts  can  like,  but  not  disting^uish  too, 
Nor  their  own  liking  by  reflection  know; 
Nor  why  they  like  or  this  or  t'other  face, 
Or  judge  of  this  or  that  peculiar  grace; 
But  love  in  gross,  and  stupidly  a£nire; 
As  flies,  allur'd  by  light,  approach  the  fire. 
Thus  our  man-beast,  advancing  by  degrees, 
First  likes  the  wh^le,  then  sep'rates  what  he 

On  sev'ral  parts  a  sev'ral  praise  bestows. 
The  ruby  lips,  the  well-proportion'd  nose,  150 
The  snowy  skin,  the  raven-glossy  hair,     '^ 
The  dimpled  cheek,  the  forehead  rising  I 

fair,  ( 

And,  ev'n  in  sleep  itself,  a  smiling  air.     J 
From  thence  his  eyes  descending  view'd  the 

rest. 
Her  plump  round  arms,  white  hands,  and 

heaving  breast. 
Long  on  the  last  he  dwelt,  tho'  ev'rv  part 
A  pointed  arrow  sped  to  pierce  his  hc«rt. 
Thus  in  a  trice  a  judge  of  beauty  grown, 
A  judge  erected  from  a  country  down,) 
le  long'd  to  see  her  eyes,  in  slumber  hid. 
And  wish'd  his  own  could  pierce  within  the 

lid:  z6i 

He*  would  have  wak'd  her,  but  restrain'd 

his  thought. 
And  love  new-born  the  first  good  manners 

taught. 
An  awful  fear  his  ardent  wish  withstood. 
Nor  durst  disturb  the  goddess  of  the  wood; 
For  such  she  seem'd  by  her  celestial  face, 


u 


I 


Excelling  all  the  rest  of  human  raee; 
And  things  divine,  by  common 

knew, 

Must  be  devoutlj  seen,  at  distant  view. 
So,  checking  his  desire,  with    trembling 
heart  170 

Gazing  he  stood,  nor  would,  nor  oonld  de- 
part; 
Fix'd  as  a  pilgrim  wilder'd  in  his  way,     1 
Who  dares  not  stir  by  night,  for  fear  to 

stray. 
But  stands  with  awful  eyes  to  watch  the 
dawn  of  da^. 
At  length  awaking,  Iphigene  the  fair 
(So  was  the  beauty  caU'd,  who  caus'd  his 

care) 
Unelos'd  her  eves,  and  double  day  reveal'd, 
While  those  of  all  her  slaves  in  sleep  were 
seal'd. 
The  slavering  oudden,  propp'd  upon  hb 
staff. 
Stood  ready  gaping  with  a  grinnine  laugh, 
To  welcome  her  awake,  nor  durst  he^  xSi 
To  speak,  but  wisely  kept  the  fool  within. 
Then  she:  <*  What  make  you,  Cymcm,  here 

alone?" 
(For  Cvmon's  name  was  round  the  country 

known, 
Because  descended  of  a  noble  race. 
And  for  a  soul  ill  sorted  with  his  face.) 

But  still  the  sot  stood  silent  with  snrpriw. 
With  fix'd  resard  on  her  new  open'd  eyes, 
And  in  his  breast  receiv'd  th'invenom'd 
dart,  189 

A  tickling  pain  that  pleas'd  amid  the  smart 
But  conscious  of  her  form,  with  quick  dis- 
trust 
She  saw  his  sparkling  eyes,  and  f  ear'd  his 

brutal  lust: 
This  to  prevent,  she  wak'd  her  sleepy  crew, 
And  rising  hasly,  took  a  short  adietu 

Then  Cymon  first  his  rustic  voice  eseay'df 
With  proffer'd  service  to  the  parting  maid, 
To  see  her  safe;  his  hand  she  lone  denied, 
But  took  at  lengfth,  asham'd  of  such  a  guide. 
So  Cymon  led  her  home,  and,  leaving  there, 
No  more  would  to  his  country  downs  re- 
pair, 300 
But  sought  his  father's  house,  with  better 

mind; 
Refusing  in  the  farm  to  be  confin'd. 

The  nther  wonder'd  at  the  son's  retom, 
And  knew  not  whether  to  rejoice  or  mourn; 
But  doubtfully  receiv'd,  expecting  still 
To  leam  the  secret  causes  of  his  alter'd  will. 
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^or  was  he  long  delaj'd ;  the  first  request  1 
He  made,  was  like  his  brothers  to  be  I 

dress'dy  | 

And,  as  his  birth  requir'd,  above  the  rest.  J 
With  ease  his  suit  was  granted  by  his 

sire,  a  10 

I>istiiigaishing  his  heir  by  rich  attire: 
His  body  thus  adom'd,  he  next  design'd 
With  lib'ral  arts  to  cultivate  his  mind; 
He  sought  a  tutor  of  his  own  accord, 
And  studied  lessons  he  before  abhorr'd. 
Thus  the  man-child  advanc'd,  and  leam'd 

so  &st. 
That  in  short  time  his  equals  he  surpass'd: 
His  brutal  manners  from  his  breast  ezil'd, 
His  mien  he  feshion'd,  and  his  tongue  he 

fil'd; 
In  ev'ry  exercise  of  all  admir'd,  220 

He  seem'd,  nor  only  seem*d,  but  was  in- 

spir'd: 
Inspir'd  by  love,  whose  business  is  to  please; 
He  rode,  he  f enc'd,  he  mov'd  with  graceful 


More  fam'd  for  sense,  for  courtly  carriage 

more. 
Than  for  his  brutal  folly  known  before. 

What  then  of  alter'd  Cymon  shall  we  say, 
But  that  the  fire  which  chok'd  in  ashes  lay, 
A  load  too  heavy  for  his  soul  to  move. 
Was  upward   blown   below,  and   brushed. 

away  by  love  ? 
Love  made  an  active  progress  thro'  his 

mind;  230 

The  dusfy  parts  he  cleared,  the  gross  re- 
fined, 
The  drowsy  wak'd;  and,  as  he  went,  im- 

press'd 
The  Maker's  image  on  the  human  beast. 
Thus  was  the  man  amended  b^  desire. 
And,  tho'  he  lov'd  perhaps  with  too  much 

fire, 
His  father  all  his  faults  with  reason  scanned. 
And  lik'd  an  error  of  the  better  hand; 
Excus'd  th'  excess  of  passion  in  his  mind, 
By  flames  too  fierce,  perhaps  too  much  re- 

fin'd. 
So  Cymon,  since  his  sire  indulg'd  his  will,  240 
Impetuous  lov'd,  and  would  to  Cymon  still; 
Gralesus  he  disown'd,  and  chose  to  bear 
The  name  of  fool,  confirm'd  and  bishop'd 

by  the  fair. 
To  Cipseus  by  his  friends  his  suit  he 

mov'd, 
Cipseus  the  &ther  of  the  foir  he  lov'd. 
But  he  was  pre-ingag'd  by  former  ties. 


While  Cymon  was  endeav'ring  to  be  wise; 
And  Iphigene,  oblig'd  by  former  vows. 
Had  giv'n  her  faith  to  wed  a  foreign  spouse: 
Her  sire  and  she  to  Rhodian  Pasimond,  250 
Tho'  both  repenting,  were  by  promise  botmd, 
Nor  could  retract;  and  thus, as  fate  decreed, 
Tho'  better  lov'd,  he  spoke  too  late  to  speed. 
The  doom  was  past,  the  ship  already  sent 
Did  all  his  tardy  diligence  prevent; 
Sieh'd  to  herself  the  fair  unhappy  maid, 
Wnile  stormy  Cymon  thus  in  secret  said: 
«  The  time  is  come  for  Iphigene  to  find 
The  miracle  she  wrought  upon  my  mind: 
Her  charms  have  made  me  man,  her  ravish'd 

love  260 

In  rank  shall  place  me  with  the  blest  above; 
For,  mine  by  love,  by  force  she  shall  be 

mine, 
Or  death,  if  force  should  fail,  shall  finish  my 


Besolv'd  he  said;  and  rigg'd  with  speedy 
care 

A  vessel  strong,  and  well  equipp'd  for  war. 

The  secret  ship  with  chosen  friends  he 
stor'd; 

And,  bent  to  die  or  conquer,  went  aboard. 

Ambush'd  he  lay  behind  the  Cvprian  shore. 

Waiting  the  sail  that  all  his  wishes  bore; 

Nor  long  expected,  for  the  following  tide  270 

Sent  out  the  hostile  ship  and  beauteous 
bride. 
To  Rhodes  the  rival  bark  directly  steer'd. 

When  Cymon  sudden  at  her  back  appear'd,, 

And  stopp'd  her  flight;  then,  standmg  on 
his  prow. 

In  haughty  terms  he  thus  defied  the  foe: 

*<0r  strike  your  sails  at  summons,  or  pre- 
pare 

To  prove  the  last  extremities  of  war." 

Thus  wam'd,  the  Rhodians  for  the  fight 
provide; 

Already  were  the  vessels  side  by  side, 

These  obstinate  to  save,  and  those  to  seize 
the  bride.  280 

But  Cymon  soon  his  crooked  grapples 
cast, 

Which  with  tenacious  hold  his  foes  em- 
braced, 

And,  arm'd  with  sword  and  shield,  amid 
the  press  he  passed. 

Fierce  was  the  fight,  but,  hast'ning  to  his 
prey, 

By  force  tiie  furious  lover  freed  his  way; 

HunBeU  alone  dispers'd  the  Rhodian  crew, 

The  weak  disdained,  the  valiant  overthrew;- 
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Cheap  conqaest  for  his  following  friends 

zemain'dy 
He  reap'd  the  field,  and  they  but  only 

glean'd. 
His  victory  oonf ess'd,  the  foes  retreat,  390 
And  east  their  weapons  at  the  Tictor's  feet. 
Whom  thus  he  cheer'd:  "  O  Rhodian  youth, 

I  fought 
For  love  alone,  nor  other  booty  sought; 
Your  lives  are  safe;  your  vessel  I  resign; 
Yours  be  your  own,  restoring  what  is  mine: 
In  Iphigene  I  claim  my  rightful  due, 
Bobb'd  by  my  rival,  and  detained  by  you. 
Your  Pasimond  a  lawless  bargain  drove; 
The  parent  could  not  sell  the  daughter's 

love; 
Or  if  he  could,  my  love  disdains  the  laws,  300 
And   like  a   long   by  conquest  gains  his 

cause: 
Where  arms  take  place,  all  other  pleas  are 

vain; 
Love  taught  me  force,  and  force  shall  love 

You,  what  by  strength  you  could  not  keep, 

release. 
And  at  an  easy  ransom  buy  your  peace." 
Fear-on  the  conquer'd  side  soon  sign'd  th* 

accord. 
And  Iphigene  to  Cymon  was  restor'd: 
While  to  his  arms  the  blushing  bride  he 

took. 
To  seeming  sadness  she  oompos'd  her  look; 
As  if  by  force  subjected  to  his  will,  310 
Tho'  pleas'd,  dissembling,  and  a  woman  still. 
And,  for  she  wept,  he  wip'd  her  falling  tears, 
And  pray'd  her  to  dismiss  her  empty  fears; 
**  For  yours  I  am,"  he  said,  *'  and  have  de- 

serv'd 
Your  love  much  better,  whom  so  long  I 

serv'd, 
Than  he  to  whom  your  formal  fo,ther  tied 
Your  vows,  and  sold  a  sUve,  not  sent  a 

bride." 
Thus  while  he  spoke,  he  seiz'd  the  willing 

prey. 
As  Pans  bore  the  Spartan  spouse  away; 
Faintly  she  scream'd,  and  ev  n  her  eyes  con- 

fess'd  330 

She  rather  would  be  thought,  than  was  dis- 
tressed. 
Who  now  exults  but  Cymon  in  his 

mind? 
Vain  hopes,  and  empty  joys  of  human- 

kmd, 
Proud  of  the  present,  to  the  future  blind  I  ^ 


Secure  of  fate  while  Cymon  plows  the  sea, 
And  steers  to  Candy  with  his  conquerM 

prey. 
Scarce  the  third  glass  of  measur'd  boms 

was  run. 
When  like  a  fiery  meteor  sunk  the  sun; 
The  promise  of  a  storm;  the  shifting  gales 
Forsake  by  fits,  and  fill,  the  fiagging  sails; 
Hoarse  murmurs  of  the  main  from  far  weie 

heard,  3^1 

And  night  came  on,  not  by  degrees  prepared, 
But  all  at  once;  at  once  the  winds  arise. 
The  thunders  roll,  the  f  orky  lightning  fliea 
In  vain  the  master  issues  out  commands, 
In  vain  the  trembling  sailors  ply  their  hands; 
The  tempest  unforeseen  prevents  their  care, 
And  from  the  first  they  Ubor  in  despair. 
The  giddy  ship  betwixt  the  winds  and  tides, 
Forc^  back  and  forwards,  in  a  circle  rides, 
Stunn'd  with  the  difP'rent  blows;  then  shoots 


Till  counterbuff^d,  she  stops,  and  sleeps 

again. 
Not  more  aghast  the  proud  archangel  fell. 
Plunged  from  the  height  of  heav'n  to  deep- 
est hell, 
Than  stood  the  lover  of  his  love  poaaess'd, 
Now  curst  the  more,  the  more  he  had  been 

blest; 
More  anxious  for  her  danser  than  his  own. 
Death  he  defies,  but  would  be  lost  alone. 
Sad  Iphigene  to  womanish  complaints 
Adds  pious  pray'rs,  and  wearies  all  the 
samts;  35s 

Ev'n  if  she  could,  her  love  she  would  re- 
pent, 
But  since  she  cannot,  dreads  the  punish- 
ment; 
Her  forfeit  faith,  and  Pasimond  betray'd. 
Are  ever  present,  and  her  crime  upbraid. 
She  blames  herself,  nor  blames  her  lover 

less; 
Augments  her  anger,  as  her  fears  increase; 
From  her  own  back  the  burden  would  re- 
move. 
And  lays  the  load  on  his  u^;ovem'd  love, 
Which  interposing  durst,  in  Heav'n's  despite. 
Invade  and  violate  another's  right:  360 

The  pow'rs  incens'd  a  while  deferr'd  his 

pain. 
And  made  him  master  of  his  vows  in  vain; 
But  soon  they  punish'd  his  presumptuous  1 
pride;  I 

That  for  his  daring  enterprise  she  died,    [ 
Who  rather  not  resisted  than  complied.  J 
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Then,  impotent  of  mind,  with  altered 

sense, 
She  hugg*d  th'  offender,  and  forgave  th' 

offense; 
Sex  to  the  htst:  meantime,  with  sails  de- 

elin'd. 
The   wand'ring  vessel  drove    before    the 

wind;  369 

Toss'd  and  retoss'd,  aloft,  and  then  alow,  1 
^or  port  they  seek,  nor  certain  conrse  I 

they  know,  [ 

J3ut  ev'rpr  moment  wait  the  coming  blow.  J 
Thus  blindly  driv'n,  by  breaking  day  they 

view'd 
The  land  before  'em,  and  their  fears  re- 
newed; 
The  land  was  welcome,  but  the  tempest 

bore 
The  threaten'd  ship  against  a  rocky  shore. 
A  winding  bay  was  near;  to  this  they 

bent. 
And  just  escap'd,  their  force  already  spent. 
Secure  from  storms,  and  panting  from  the 

sea,  379 

The  land  unknown  at  leisure  they  survey; 
And  saw  (but  soon  their  sickly  sight  with- 
drew) 
The  rising  tow'rs  of  Rhodes  at  distant  view; 
And  curs*d  the  hostile  shore  of  Pasimond, 
Sav'd  from  the  seas,  and  shipwreck'd  on  the 

KTOtmd. 
The  nighted  sailors  tried  their  strength 

in  vain. 
To  turn  the  stem,  and  tempt  the  stormy 

main; 
But  the  stiff  wind  withstood  the  lab'ring 

oar, 
And  forc'd  them  forward  on  the  fatal  shore! 
The  crooked  keel  now  bites  the  Bhodian 

strand, 
And  the  ship  moor'd  constrains  the  crew  to 

land:  390 

Tet  still  they  might  be  ^saf e,  because  un- 

Imown; 
But;  as  ill  fortune  seldom  comes  alone, 
The  vessel  they  dismissed  was  driv'n  before. 
Already  sheltered  on  their  native  shore. 
Known  each,  they  know;  but  each  with 

change  of  cheer; 
The  vanquished  side  exults;  the  victors  fear 
Not  them  but  theirs,  made  pris'ners  ere 

they  fight. 
Despairing  conquest,  and  deprived  of  flight. 
The   country  rings   aroQud  with    lend 

alarms. 


And  raw  in  fields  the  rude  militia  swarms; 
Mouths  without  hands;  maintain'd  at  vast 

expense,  401 

In  peace  a  charge,  in  war  a  weak  defense: 
Stout  once  a  month  they  march,  a  blust'ring 

band, 
And  ever,  but  in  times  of  need,  at  hand. 
This  was  the  mom  when,  issuing  on  the 

guard. 
Drawn  up  in  rank  and  file  they  stood  pre- 

par'd 
Of  seeming  arms  to  make  a  short  essay. 
Then  hasten  to  be  drunk,  the  business  of 

the  day. 
The  cowaras  would  have  fled,  but  that 

they  knew  409 

Themselves  so  many,  and  their  foes  so  few; 
But  crowding  on,  the  last  the  first  impel. 
Till  overborne  with  weight  the  Cyprians 

fell. 
Cymon  inslav'd,  who  first  the  war  begun. 
And  Iphigene  once  more  is  lost  and  won. 

Deep  in  a  dungeon  was  the  captive  cast, 
Deprived  of  day,  and  held  in  fetters  fast; 
His  life  was  only  spar'd  at  their  request, 
Whom  taken  he  so  nobly  had  releas'd. 
But  Iphigenia  was  the  ladies'  care, 
£ach  m  their  turn  address'd  to  treat  the 

fair;  410 

While  Pasimond  and  his  the  nuptial  feast 

prepare. 
Her  secret  soul  to  Cymon  was  inclin'd. 
But  she  must  suffer  what  her  fates  as- 
signed; 
So  passive  is  the  church  of  womankind. 
Wmit  worse  to  Cymon  could  his  Fortune 

deal, 
RoU'd  to  the  lowest  spoke  of  all  her  wheel  ? 
It  rested  to  dismiss  the  downward  weight. 
Or  raise  him  upward  to  his  former  height; 
The  latter  pleas'd,  and  Love   (conoem'd 

the  most) 
Prepar'd  th'  amends  for  what  by  love  he 

lost.  43« 

The  sire  of  Pasimond  had  left  a  son, 
Tho'  younger,  yet  for  courage  early  known, 
Ormisda  caird;  to  whom,  by  promise  tied, 
A  Rhodian  beauty  was  the  destin'd  bride: 
Cassandra  was  her  name,  above  the  rest 
Renown'd  for  birth,  with  fortune  amply 

blest. 
Lysimachus,  who  rul'd  the  Rhodian  state, 
Was  then  by  choice  their  annual  magis- 
trate: 
He  lov'd  Cassandra  too  with  equal  fire. 
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But  Fortune  had  not  fayor'd  his  desire;  440 

CroBs'd  by  her  friends,  by  her  not  duap- 
prov'd, 

Nor  yet  preferred,  or  like  Ormisda  lov'd. 

So  stood  th'  affair;  some  little  hope  re- 
mained, 

That,  should  his  rival  ehanoe  to  lose,  he 
gain'd. 
Meantime  young  Pasimond  his  marriage 
press'd. 

Ordain  d  the  nuptial  day,  prepar'd  the  feast; 

And  frugally  resolv'd  (the  charge  to  shun, ") 

Which  would  be  double  shouM  he  wed  I 
alone)  [ 

To  join  his  brother's  bridal  with  his  own.  J 
Lysimachus,  oppress'd  with  mortal  grief, 

Beceiy'd  the  news,  and  studied  quick  re- 
lief. 45 1 

The  fatal  day  approach'd:  if  force  were 
us'd, 

The  magistrate  his  public  trust  abused; 

To  justice  liable,  as  law  required, 

For  when  his  ofi&ce  ceas'd,  his  pow'r  ex- 
pired: 

While  pow'r  remain'd,  the  means  were  in 
his  hand 

By  force  to  seize,  and  then  forsake  the  land. 

Betwixt  extremes  he  knew  not  how  to 
moye, 

A  slaye  to  fkme,  but  more  a  slaye  to  loye: 

Restraining  others,  yet  himself  not  free,  460 

Made  impotent  by  pow'r,  debas'd  by  dig- 
nity! 

Both  sides  he  weigh'd;  but,  after  much  de- 
bate, 

The  man  prevailed  aboye  the  magistrate. 
Loye  neyer  fails  to  master  what  he^ 
finds. 

But  works  a  different  way  in  different 
minds. 

The  fool  enlightens,  and  the  wise  he 
blinds. 

This  youth,  proposing  to  possess  and  soape, 

Began  in  murder,  to  conclude  in  rape: 

Unprais'd  by  me,  tho'  Heay'n  sometime  may 
bless 

An  impious  act  with  undesery'd  success;  470 

The  great,  it  seems,  are  privileged  alone 

To  punish  all  injustice  but  their  own. 

But  here  I  stop,  not  daring  to  proceed, 

Tet  blush  to  Matter  an  unrighteous  deed 

For  crimes  are  but  permitted  not  decreed 
Resoly'd  on  force,  his  wit  the  pnetor  bent, 

To  find  the  means  that  might  secure  th' 
event; 


1:} 


Nor  lon^  he  labored,  for  his  lucky  thought 
In  captive  Cymon  found  the  friend   he 

sought. 
Th'  exam^e  pleas'd:  the  cause  and  erirae 

the  same;  480 

An  injur'd  lover,  and  a  ravish'd  dame. 
How  much  he  durst  he  knew  by  what 

he  dar'd. 
The  less  he  had  to  lose,  the  less  he  car'd 
To  menage  loathsome  life  when  love  was 

the  reward.  j 

This  ponder'd  well,  and  fix'd  on  his  in- 
tent, 
In  depth  of  night  he  for  the  pris'ner  sent; 
In  secret  sent,  the  public  view  to  shun; 
Then  with  a  sober  smile  he  thus  b^nn: 
''The  pow'rs  above,  who  bounteously  b^ 

stow  4% 

Their  gifts  and  graces  on  mankind  below, 
Yet  prove  our  merit  first,  nor  blindly  give 
To  such  as  are  not  worthy  to  receiye; 
For  valor  and  for  virtue  they  proyide 
Their  due  reward,  but  first  they  must  be 

tried. 
These  fruitful  seeds  within  your  mind  they 

sow'd; 
'T  was  yours  t'  improve  the  talent  tliey  be- 

stow'd: 
They  gave  you  to  be  bom  of  noble  kind; 
They  gave  you  love  to  lighten  up  your  mind, 
And  purge  the  grosser  parts;   tbey  gave 

you  care  499 

To  please,  and  coura|;e  to  deserve  tiie  fair. 

''Thus  far  they  tried  you,  and  by  proof 

they  found 
The  grain  intrusted  in  a  grateful  ground; 
But  still  the  neat  experiment  remain'd  — 
They  suffer'd  you  to  lose  the  prize  yos 

gain'd. 
That  you  might  learn  the  gift  was  theirs 

alone. 
And,  when  restor'd,  to  them  the  blessii^ 

own. 
Restor'd  it  soon  will  be;  the  means  pee- 

The  difficulty  smooth'd,  the  danger  shared: 
Be  but  yourself,  the  care  to  me  resign, 
Then  Iphigene  is  yours,  Cassandra  nune.  sw 
Your  rival  Pasimond  pursues  your  life, 
Impatient  to  revenge  his  ravish'd  wife, 
But  yet  not  his;  to-morrow  is  behind. 
And  Love  our  fortunes  in  one  band  has 

join'd. 
Two  brothers  are  our  foes,  Ormisda 
As  much  declar'd  as  Pasimond  is  thine; 
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To-morrow  must  their  oommon  vows  be 

tied: 
With  LoYe  to  friend,  and  Fortune  for  onr 

ride, 
resolve  to  die,  or  eaoh  redeem 

a  bride. 
**  Right  I  have  none,  nor  hast  thon  much 

to  plead;  530 

T  is  force,  when  done,  must  justify  the  deed : 
Our  task  performed,  we  next  prepare  for 

flight. 
And  let  the  losers  talk  in  vain  of  right. 
We  with  the  fair  will  sail  before  the  wind; 
If  they  are  griev'd,  I  leave  the  laws  behind. 
Speak  thy  resolves:   if  now  thy  courage 

droop, 
[Despair  in  prison,  and  abandon  hope; 
But  if  thon  dar'st  in  arms  thy  love  regain, 
(Por  liberty  without  thy  love  were  vam,) 
Xhen  second  my  design  to  seize  the  prey,  530 
Or  lead  to  second  rape,  for  well  thou  know'st 

the  way." 
Said  Cymon,  overjoy'd:  <*Do  thou  pro- 
pose 
The  means  to  fight,  and  only  shew  the  foes: 
For  from  the  fint,  when  love  had  fir'd  my 

mind, 
Resolv'd,  I  left  the  care  of  life  behind." 
To  this  the  bold  Lysimachus  replied: 
**  Let  Heav'n  be  neuter,  and  the  sword  de- 
cide: 
The  spousals  are  prepar'd,  already  play 
The  minstrels,  and  provoke  the  taray  day; 
By  this  the  brides  are  wak'd,  their  grooms  * 

are  dress'd;  540 

All  Rhodes  is  summoned  to  the  nuptial 

feast. 

All  but  myself,  the  sole  unbidden  gnest.  ^ 
Unbidden  tho'  I  am,  I  will  be  there. 
And,  join'd  by  thee,  intend  to  joy  the  fair. 
"  ^ow  hear  the  rest:  when  day  resigns 

the  light, 
And  cheerful  torches  gild  the  jolly  night, 
Be  ready  at  my  call;  my  chosen  few 
With  arms  administer'd  shall  aid  thy  crew. 
Then  ent'ring  unexpected  will  we  seize 
Our  destined  prey,  from  men  dissolv'd  in 

ease,  *  550 

By  wine  disabled,  nnprepar'd  for  fight; 
And,  hast'ning  to  the  seas,  suborn  our  flight. 
The  seas  are  ours,  for  I  command  the  fort; 
A  ship  well  mann'd  expects  us  in  the  port: 
If  they,  or  if  their  friends,  the  prize  contest. 
Death  shall  attend  the  man  who  dares 

resist." 


It  pleas'd  1  The  pris'ner  to  his  hold  r^- 

tir'd; 
His  troop,  with  equal  emulation  fir'd. 
All  fiz'd  to  fight,  and  all  their  wonted 

work  requir'd. 
The  sun  arose;  the  streets  were  tbrong'd 

around,  560 

The   palace  open'd,  and  the  posts  were 

crown'd; 
The  double  bridegroom  at  the  door  attends 
Th'  expected  spouse,  and  entertains  the 

friends. 
They  meet,  they  lead  to  church;  the  priests 

invoke 
The  pow'rs,  and  feed  the  flames  with  fra- 
grant smoke: 
This  done,  they  feast,  and  at  the  close  of ' 

night 
By  kindled  torches  vary  their  delight; 
These  lead  the  lively  dance,  and  those  the 

brimming  bowls  invite. 
Now,  at  th'  appointed  place  and  hour  as- 
signed. 
With  souls   resolv'd  the   ravishers   were 

join'd.  570 

Three  bands  are  form'd;  the  first  is  sent 

before 
To  favor  the  retreat  and  guard  the  shore. 
The  second  at  the  palace  gate  is  plac'd. 
And  up  the  lofty  stairs  ascend  the  last: 
A  peaceful  troop  they  seem  with  shining 

vests. 
But  coats  of  mail  beneath  secure  their 

breasts. 
Dauntless  they  enter,  Cymon  at  their 

head, 
And  find  the  feast  renew'd,  the  table  spread: 
Sweet    voices,    mix'd    with    instrumental 

sounds. 
Ascend  the  vaulted  roof,  the  vaulted  roof 

rebounds.  580 

When,  like  the  harpies,  rushing  thro'  the 

hall. 
The  sudden  troop  appears,  the  tables  fall, 
Their  smoking  load  is  on  the  pavement 

thrown; 
Eaoh  ravisher  prepares  to  seize  his  own: 
The  brides,  invaded  with  a  rude  embrace. 
Shriek  out  for  aid,  confusion  fills  the  place. 
Quick  to  redeem  the  prey,  their  plighted 

lords 
Advance;  the  palace  gleams  with  shining 

swords. 
But  late  is  all  defense,  and  succor  vain; 
The  rape  is  made,  the  ravishers  remain:  590 
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Two  sturdy  slaves  were  only  sent  before 
To  bear  the  pnrohas'd  prize  in  safety  to  the 

shore. 
The   troop   retires,  the  lovers  dose  the 

rear, 
With  forward  faces  not  confessing  fear: 
Backward  they  move,  but  scorn  ueir  pace 

to  mend; 
Then  seek  the  stairs,  and  with  slow  haste 

descend. 
Fierce  Pasimond,  their  passage  to  {Hre- 

vent, 
Thrust  full  on  Cymon's  back  in  his  de- 
scent; 
The  blade  retum'd  unbath'd,  and  to  the 

handle  bent. 
Stout  Cymon  soon  remounts,  and  cleft  in 

two  600 

His    rival's    head    with    one    descending 
blow; 

And,  as  the  next  in  rank  Ormisda  stood,  " 

He  tnm'd  the  point;  the  sword,  inur'd  to 
blood, 

Bor'd  his  unguarded  breast,  which  pour'd 
a  purple  flood. 
With  vow  d  revenge  the  gath'ring  crowd 
pursues, 

The  ravishers    turn    head,  the  fight  re- 
news; 

The  hall  is  heap'd  with  corps;  the  sprinkled 
gore 

Besmears  the  walls,  and  floats  the  marble 
floor. 

Dispersed  at  length  the  drunken  squadron  ^ 
flies; 

The   victors   to   their   vessel  bear    the 
pnze;  610 

And  hear  behind  loud  groans  and  lament- 
able cries. 


The  crew  with  merry  shouts  their  in- 1 

chors  weigh. 
Then  ply  their  oars,  and  brash  the  buxom  ^ 

sea,  I 

While  troops  of  gathered  Bhodians  erovd  | 

the  lEey.  j 

What  should  the  people  do  when  left  alone? 
The  governor  ana  government  are  gone; 
The  public  wealth  to  foreign  parts  oonnf 'd; 
Some  troops  disbanded,  ami  tiie  rest  nnpui 
Rhodes  is  the  sovereign  of  the  sea  no  mote; 
Their  ships  unrigg'd,  and  spent  their  nanl 

store;  ^ 

They  neither  could  defend,  nor  can  pnnae, 
But  grind  their,  teeth,  and  cast  a  he^esi 

view: 
In  vain  with  darts  a  distant  war  they  try; 
Short,  and  more  short,  the  missive  weapons 

%• 

Meanwhile  the  ravishers  their  crimes  enjoy, 
And  flying  sails  and  sweeping  oars  employ: 
The  cliffs  of  Rhodes  in  little  space  are  lost; 
Jove's  isle  they  seek,  nor  Jove  denies  his 
coast. 
In  safety  landed  on  the  Candian  slion, 
With  generous  wines  their  spirits  they  le- 
store:  6p 

There  Cymon  with  his  Rhodian  friend  re- 
sides; 
Both  court,  and  wed  at  once  the  willing 

brides. 
A  war  ensues,  the  Cretans  own  their  caoN, 
Stiff  to  defend  their  hospitable  laws: 
Both  parties  lose  by  turns;  and  neither  wins, 
Till  peace  propounded  by  a  truee  begins. 
The  kindred  of  the  slain  forgive  the  deed, 
But  a  short  exile  must  for  show  precede: 
The  term  expir'd,  from  Candia  they  remove, 
And  happy  each  at  home  enjoys  his  love.  6^ 


PROLOGUE,  EPILOGUE,  SONG, 
AND  SECULAR  MASQUE  FROM 
THE  PILGRIM 

[On  April  11,  1700,  Dryden  writes  to  Mrs. 
Steward :  '*  Within  this  moneth  there  will  be 
plsy'd  for  mv  profit,  an  old  play  of  Fletoher's, 
call'd  The  Pugrim,  corrected  by  my  good 
friend,  Mr.  Vanbrook  [i.  e.  Vanbnigh];  to 
which  I  have  added  a  new  Masque,  and  am  to 
write  a  new  Prolaene  and  EpUog^e  "  (Malone, 
I,  2;  131,  132).  ft  is  not  known  whether  this 
perfonnaace  took  place  before  May  1,  the  date 


of  Dryden's  death.  The  play  as  printed,  Jnu 
18, 1700  (Malone,  1, 1 ;  330,  831,  on  the  aotfaor- 
ity  of  an  advertisement  in  the  London  GiisdU), 
oloeed  with  the  following  speech  o£  the  Got* 
emor :  "  I  hope,  before  yon  go,  sir,  you  11  ■!>«« 
with  us  an  entertainment  the  late  great  poet  of 
our  age  prepared  to  celebrate  this  day.  Let  tbi 
masque  begin."  LaU  may  or  may  not  h»T« 
been  inserted  between  the  time  of  aetint^  vn 
l^at  of  printing.  It  was  probably  the  origiw 
intention,  as  Malone  snggesta,  to  have  tbe  pI^T 
aeted  on  March  25,  on  which  day  the  year  vai 
then  considered  to  begin.    7%e  fieea/ar  AM*" 
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would  thus  oelebnie  a  day  ipenenlly  regarded 
as  the  opeiiiiig  of  a  new  eentory. 

The  Song  was  probably  written  for  the  mad- 
honse  scene  in  the  third  aet  of  the  play.  A 
scholar  is  there  about  to  be  discharged  as  sane, 
but  immediately  after  shows  his  madness,  fan- 
cying himself  Neptone  stilling  a  tempest ;  his 
mistresa  is  Dryden's  own  invention. 

The  tiUe  of  the  play,  as  published  in  1700, 
reads  as  follows:  Z%«  Pilgrim,  a  Comedy:  Am 
it  is  Acted  at  the  Theatre-Boyalj  in  Drury-Lane, 
Written  OriainaUy  by  Mr,  lUtcher,  and  now 
very  muck  Auer^d,  loith  eeveral  Additions.  Like- 
wise a  Prologue,  SpUoaue,  Dialogue,  and 
Masmie,  Written  by  the  late  Great  Poet  Mr. 
Dryden,  just  before  his  Death,  being  the  last  of 
his  Works.] 

PROLOGUE 


How  wretehed  is  the  fate  of  those  who 

write. 
Brought  muzzled  to  the  stage,  for  fear  they 

bitet 
Where,  like  Tom  Dove,  they  stand  the  com- 
mon foe; 
Lugg'd  by  the  critic,  batted  by  the  beau. 
Tet  worse,  their  brother  poete  damn  the 

play, 
And  roar  the  loudest,  tho'  they  never  pay. 
The  fops  are  proud  of  scandal,  for  they 

cry, 
At  every  lewd,  low  character:  "That  'a  I." 
He  who  writes  letters  to  himself  would 

swear  9 

The  world  forgot  him,  if  he  was  not  there, 
What  should  a  poet  do?    'Tis  hard  for^ 

one 
To  pleasure  all  the  fools  that  would  be 

shown. 

And  yet  not  two  in  ten  wiU  pass  the  town.  ^ 
Most  coxcombs  are  not  of  the  laughing 

kind; 
More  goes  to  make  a  fop  than  fops  can 

Quack  Maums,  tho'  he  never  took  de- 
grees 

In  either  of  our  universities. 

Yet  to  be  shown  by  some  kind  wit  he 
looks, 

Because  he  play'd  the  fool,  and  writ  three 
books. 

But,  if  he  would  be  worth  a  poet's  pen,    to 

He  must  be  more  a  fool,  and  write  again; 

For  all  the  former  fustian  stuff  he  wrote 

Was  dead-bom  dogg'rel,  or  is  quite  for- 
got; 


His  man  of  Uz,  stripp'd  of  his  Hebrew 

robe. 
Is  just  the  proverb,  and  as  poor  as  Job. 
One  would  have  thought  he  could  no  longer 

jog; 

But  Arthur  was  a  level.  Job 's  a  bog. 

There,  tho'  he  crept,  yet  still  he  kept  in 
sight; 

But  here  he  founders  in,  and  sinks  down- 
right. 

Had  he  prepared  us,  and  been  dull   by 
rule,  30 

Tobit  had  first  been  tum'd  to  ridicule; 

But  our  bold  Briton,  without  fear  or  awe, 

O'erleaps  at  once  the  whole  Apocrypha; 

Invades  the  Psalms  with  rhymes,  and  leaves 
no  room 

For  any  Vandal  Hopkins  yet  to  come. 
But  what  if,  after  all,  tikis  godly  gear 

Is  not  so  senseless  as  it  would  appear  ? 

Our  mountebank  has  laid  a  deeper  train;  *| 

His  cant,  like  Merry  Andrew's  noble  vein,  > 

Catcalls  the  sects,  to  draw  'em  in  a^^ain.  J 

At  leisure  hours,  in  epic  song  he  dcMaJs,     41 

Writes   to   the   rumbling   of  his   coach's 
wheels. 

Prescribes  in  haste,  and  seldom  kills  by 
rule. 

But  rides  triumphant  between  stool  and 
stool. 
Well,  let  him  go;  'tis  yet  too  early 
day. 

To  get  himself  a  place  in  farce  or  play. 

We  know  not  by  what  name  we  should  ar- 
raign him. 

For  no  one  category  can  contein  him; 

A  pedant,  canting  preacher,  and  a  quack, 

Are  load  enough  to  break  one  ass's  back:  50 

At  last  grown  wanton,  he  presumed  to^ 
write, 

Traduc'd  two  kings,  their  kindness  to 
requite; 

One  made  the  doctor,  and  one  dubb'd  the 
knight. 

EPILOGUE 


Pebhaps  the  parson  streteh'd  a  point  too 

far. 
When  with  our  theaters  he  wag'd  a  war. 
He  tells  you  that  this  very  moral  age 
Receiv'd  the  first  infection  from  the  stage. 
But  sure,  a  baniah'd  court,  with  lewdness 

fraught. 
The  seeds  of  open  vice,  returning,  brought. 
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Thus  lodf^'d,  (as  vice  by  great  example 
thnves,) 

It  first  debauch'd  the  daughters  and  the 
wiTes.. 

London,  a  frnitfnl  soil,  yet  never  bore 

So  plentiful  a  crop  of  horns  before.  lo 

The  poets,  who  must  lire  by  oourts,  or 
starve, 

Were  proud  so  good  a  government  to  serve; 

And,  mixing  with  buffoons  and  pimps  pro- 
fane, 

Tainted  the  stage,  for  some  small  snip  of 
gain. 

For  they,  like  harlots,  under  bawds  pro- 
fessed. 

Took  all  th'  ungodly  pains,  and  got  the 
least. 

Thus  did  the  thriving  malady  prevail. 

The  court  its  head,  the  poets  but  the  tail. 

The  sin  was  of  our  native  growth,  't  is 
true; 

The  scandal  of  the  sin  was  wholly  new.    ao 

Misses  there  were,  but  modestly  oonceaPd; 

Whitehall  the  naked  Venus  first  reveal'd, 

Who  standing,  as  at  Cvprus,  in  her  shrine. 

The  strumpet  was  ador'd  with  rites  di* 
vine. 

Ere  this,  if  saints  had  any  secret  motion, 

^T  was  chamber  practice  all,  and  dose  de- 
votion. 

I  pass  the  peccadillos  of  their  time; 

Nothing  but  open  lewdness  was  a  crime. 

A  monarch's  olood  was  venial  to  the  na- 
tion. 

Compared  with  one  foul  act  of  fornication. 

Now,  they  would  silence  us,  and  shut  the 
door  SI 

That  let  in  all  the  barefac'd  vice  before. 

As  for  reforming  us,  which  some  pre-' 
tend. 

That  work  in  England  is  without  an 
end: 

Well  we  may  change,  but  we  shall  never 
mend. 

Yet,  if  you  can  but  bear  the  present  stage. 

We    hope    much    better   of    the    coming 
age. 

What  would  you  say,  if  we  should  first ' 
beg^ 

To  stop  the  trade  of  love  behind  the  scene. 

Where  actresses  make  bold  with  married 
men  ?  40  ^ 

For  while  abroad  so  prodigal  the  dolt  is. 

Poor  spouse  at  home  as  ragged  as  a  colt  is 

In  short,  we  '11  grow  as  moral  as  we  can. 


Save  here  and  there  a  woman  or  a  man; 
But  neither  you,  nor  we,  with  all  onr^ 

pains, 
Can  make  clean  work;  there  will  be  lome 

remains. 
While  you  have  still  your  Oatei,  and  we 

our  Haynes. 


SONG  OF  A  SCHOLAR  AND  HIS 
MISTRESS,  WHO.  BEING  CROSSD 
BY  THEIR  FRIENDS,  FELL  MAD 
FOR  ONE  ANOTHER,  AND  NOW 
FIRST  MEET  IN  BEDLAM 

MutievfUhtn, 
The  lovert  enUr  at  oppoiite  doon,  each  held  kg  a 

K€Bp9T, 

Phyllis,     Look,  look,  I  see  —  I  see  m j  lore 
appear! 

'T is  he 't is  he  alone; 

For  like  him  there  is  none: 
'Tisthedear,dearman;  'tiatliee, 
dear  I 
Atnyntas.  Hark  I  the  winds  war; 
The  foamy  waves  roar; 
I  see  a  ship  afar. 
Tossing  and  tossing,  and  wi^lriitg 
to  the  shore: 
But  what's  that  I  view. 
So  radiant  of  hue  —  10 

St.  Hermo,  St  Hermo,  that  sits 
upon  the  sails  ? 
Ah  !  No,  no,  no. 
St.  Hermo  never,  never  shone  so 

bright; 
Tis  Phyllis,  only   Phyllis,  can 

shoot  so  fair  a  lu^ht; 
Tis   Phyllis,  'tis  Ph^lis,  that 

saves  the  ship  alone. 
For  all  the  winds  are  hush'd,  and 
the  storm  is  overblown. 
Phyllis,      Let  me  go,  let  me  run,  let  me  fly 

to  his  arms. 
AmyrUas,   If  all  the  Fates  combine. 
And  all  the  Furies  join, 
I  '11  force  my  way  to  Phyllis,  and 
break  thro'  the  charms. » 

ffere  they  break  from  their  keepert,  ntn  to  eadk  other, 
and  embrace, 

Phyllis,      Shall  I  marry  the  man  I  love  ? 
And  shall  I  conclude  my 
pains? 
Now  blest  be  the  powers  above, 
I  feel  the  blood  bonnd  in 
my  veins; 
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With  a  lively  leap  it  began  to 
move, 
And  the  vapon  leave  my 
brains. 
AmyrUas.  Body  join'd  to  body,  and  heart 
join'd  to  heart, 
To  make  sure  of  the  onre. 
Go  call  the  man  in  black,  to 
mnmble  o'er  his  part. 
Phyliii.     But  suppose  he  should  stay  —  so 
AmynUu,  At  worst  if  he  delay, 

T  is  a  work  must  be  done; 
We  '11  borrow  but  a  day, 

And  the  better  the  sooner 
begun. 
ChoruiofBoth, 

At  worst  if  he  delay  ^  &c. 
Thtiyrw^<nUtoif9Uitir  hand  in  hand, 

THE  SECULAR  MASQUE 

JSrn<er  Jamub. 
Janm.       Chbonos,  Chronos,  mend   thy 
pace; 
An  hundred  times  the  roll- 
ing sun 
Around  the  radiant  belt  has 
run 
In  his  revolving  race. 
Behold,  behold,  the  goal  in  sight; 
Spread  thy  fans,  and  wing  thy 
flight. 

Bnttr  Omoiios,  toiik  a  teylhe  in  Ms  hand,  and  a  great 
f^obeonhU  baek^  which  he  sets  dovm  at  his  entrance. 

Chronos,    Weary,  weary  of  my  weifi^ht, 

Let  me,  let  me  drop  my  Sreight, 
And   leave  the  world   be- 
hind. 
I  could  not  bear  10 

Another  year 

The  load  of  humankind. 
Enter  Momus,  laughing. 
Momus,      Hal  hal  hal  hal  ha  I  hal  well 
hast  thou  done 
To  lay  down  thy  pack. 
And  lighten  thy  teck; 
The  world  was  a  fool,  e'er  since 

it  begun. 
And   since  neither   Janus,  nor 
Chronos,  nor  I 
Can  hinder  the  crimes. 
Or  mend  the  bad  times,    19 
Tis  better  to  laugh    than  to 
cry. 


Chorus  of  all  Three, 

'Ttf  belter  to  laugh  than  to  cry, 
Janui,       Since  Momus  comes  to  laugh 
below, 
Old  Time,  bep;in  the  show, 
That  he  may  see,  m  every  scene. 
What  changes  in  this  age  have 


Chronos.    Then,  goddess  of  the  silver  bow, 
begin. 
Horns,  or  hunting  musie  vritMn. 
Enter  DiAMJL. 

Diana,       With  horns  and  with  hounds  I 
waken  the  day. 
And  hie  to  my  woodland  walks 

away; 
I  tuck  up  my  robe,  and  am  bus- 

km'dsoon. 
And  tie  to  my  forehead  a  wezing 
moon.  30 

I  course  the  fleet  stag,  unkennel 

the  fox. 
And  chase  the  wild  goats  o'er 

summits  of  rocks; 
With  shouting  and  hooting  we 

pierce  thro'  the  sky. 
And    Echo    turns   hunter,  and 
doubles  the  cry. 
Chorus  of  All, 

With   shouting   and  hooting  we 

pierce  thro*  the  sky. 
And  Echo  turns  hunter^  and  dou" 
hies  the  cry. 
Janus,       Then  our  age  was  in  its  prime: 
Chronos.  Free  from  rage: 
Diana,  And  free  from  crime: 

Momus.    A  very  merry,  dancing,  drink- 

ingi 
Laughing,  quaffing,  and  unthink- 
ing time.  40 
Chorus  of  All. 

Then  our  age  was  in  its  prime. 
Free  from  rage,  and  free  from 

crime  J 
A  very  merry,  dancing,  drinking. 
Laughing,  quaffing,  and  unthink' 
ing  time. 

Dance  of  Diaka.*!  attendants. 
Enter  Mam. 
Mars.       Inspire  the  vocal  brass,  inspire; 
The  world  is  past  its  infant  age: 
Arms  and  honor. 
Arms  and  honor, 
Set  the  martial  mind  on  fire, 
And  kindle  manly  rage.  50 
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Mars  hu  look'd  the  sky  to  red; 
And  Peace,  the  lazygood,  is  fled. 
Plenty,  Peace,  and  Fleasure  fly; 
The  sprighdy  green 
In  woodland  walks  no  more  is 
seen; 
The  sprightly  green  has  drunk 
the  Tyrian  dye. 
Chorus  ofAU, 

Plenty^  Peace^  &c. 
Mars,       Sound    the    trumpet,  beat  the 
drum; 
Thro'  all  the  world  around, 
Sound  a  reveille,  sound,  sound. 
The  warrior  god  is  come.         6i 
Chorus  of  All. 

Sound  the  trumpet,  &c. 
Momus.     Thy  sword  within  the  scabbard 
keep, 
And  let  mankind  agree; 
Better  the  world  were  fast  asleep. 

Than  kept  awake  by  thee. 
The  fools  are  only  thinner. 

With  all  our  cost  and  care; 
But  neither  side  a  winner,        69 
For  things  are  as  they  were. 
Ch(rru»ofAU.' 

The  fools  are  only,  &c. 
BrUer  Ybhus. 
Venus.      Calms  appear  when  storms  are 
past, 
Love  will  have  his  hour  at  last: 
Nature  is  my  kindly  care; 
Mam  destroys,  and  I  repair; 


Take  me,  take  me,  while  joi 

may; 
Venus  comes  not  ev'ry  day. 
Chorus  of  All. 

Take  her^  take  her,  &c. 
Chronos.  The  world  was  then  so  light, 

I  scarcely  felt  the  weight;      &> 
Joy  ml'd  the  day,  and  Love  ik 

night. 
But  since  the  Queen  of  Plestun 
left  the  ground, 
I  faint,  I  lag. 
And  feebly  drag 
The  pond'rous  orb  around. 
Momus.    All,  all    of   a   piece    thiovgli- 
out: 
PoitUing  io  THaxa. 
Thy    chase    had    a     beast   in 
view; 

ToMamm. 
Thy  wars  brought  notiiing  about; 

7*0  Vbtus. 
Thy  lovers  were  all  untrus. 
Janus.      T  is  well  an  old  age  is  out:     90 
Chronos.  And  time  to  begin  a  new. 
Chorus  ofAU. 

All,  all  of  a  piece  throughout: 
Thy  chase  had  a  beast  in  view; 
Thy  wars  brought  nothing  about; 
Thy  lovers  were  all  untrue. 
T  if  well  an  old  age  is  out. 
And  time  to  begin  a  new. 
Dance  of  Auntemoi,  nymgAit  vanient 


APPENDIX  I 

POEMS  ATTRIBUTED  TO  DRYDEN  OR  ONLY  IN  PART  WRITTEN  BY  HIM 

[The  cmaoa  of  Drydan's  writings  U  not  eMy  to  detennine.  Drjrden  teemi  to  h»ve  bsd  no  tnun  of  p«tty  ▼anitr 
in  Tvgnrd  to  hU  own  minor  works.  For  ona  of  Tonaon's  miaodlanv  TolamM  he  might  gather  tooetbtr  m  doien  old 
pvologuee  end  aonge  thet  he  hed  lying  by  him,  but  farther  than  thu  he  made  no  attempt  to  ooUact  hia  ooeaaional 
ma.  Hence  it  ia  likely  thet  among  the  eooiqrmooa  pieoea  printed  in  mJarellanfea,  between  1660  and  1700,  bj 
J  end  conaoienoeleaa  editors,  then  tamv  be  f oond  some  written  by  him.  After  hia  death  many  pieoea,  aome 
certainly  genuine,  othera  aa  oertiainly  aporioua,  were  poibliahed  under  his  name. 

In  the  text  of  the  preaent  rolume  there  are  inolnded  aeveral  poema  that  are  only  in  part  by  Dryden,  or  that 
mav  not  be  hia  work  at  all :  see,  for  example,  the  heednotee  on  pegea  76, 137.  In  the  preeent  Appendix  there  are 
indnded :  (1)  aome  pieoea  aaeribed  to  Dryden  in  hia  own  time,  or  ahortly  after  it,  but  of  doubtful  anthentioily ; 
^)  aome  poema  aasigned  to  Diyden  on  internal  eridenoe,  in  modem  timea ;  (3)  a  tranalation  of  Boilean'a  Art  qf 
Poetry y  in  which  Dryden  had  aome  small  share.   linaUy,  there  follows  a  series  of  titles  of  poema  that  have  been 

printed  in  editions  of  Dryden's  works,  or  haye  been  otherwise  a *  *"" 

■parlous.    An  explanatory  note  accompanies  each  title.] 


)  attributed  to  him,  but  that  are  in  aU  probability 


PROLOGUE,  EPILOGUE,  AND  SONG 
FROM  THE  INDIAN  QUEEN 

[Thia  heroic  play  waa  first  printed  in  Four  New 
Playa  .  .  .  wrUUnbu  ,  .  .  Sir  Sobert  Howard^  1666. 
It  waa  ilrst  acted  m  January,  1664  (Pepya*  /Horv, 
January  27).  Dryden's  name  was  never  ioined  to  it  In 
his  lifetime;  nor  was  the  play  included  in  the  first 
collected  edition  of  hia  dramatic  works,  published  in 
1701 .  But  in  his  Connection  of  The  Indian  Bmperor  to 
The  Indian  Queen  (Scott-SdbitsbuiT  edition,  li.  321) 
Dryden  claims  part  of  the  latter  drama  aa  hia  own 
work.  (Compare  headnote,  page  21.)  It  ia  tiierefcve 
just  poaaible  that  he  is  the  author  of  one  or  more  of 
the  foUowiog  pieces.] 

PROLOGUE 

As  the  music  plays  a  soft  air,  the  curtain  riaee  softly, 
and  discoTcrs  an  Indian  boy  and  girl  sleeping  under 
two  plantain  trees ;  and,  when  the  curtain  is  almost 
up,  the  mualo  turns  into  a  tune  expressing  an  alarm, 
at  which  the  boy  wakes,  and  speaks: 

BoT.  Wake,  wake,  Queyiral  our  soft  rest 

must  cease, 
And  fly  together  with  our  country's  peace ; 
I^o  more  must  we  sleep  under  pluitam  shade, 
'Which  neither  heat  could  pierce,  nor  cold  in- 
vade; 
Where  bounteous  nature  neyer  feels  decay, 
And  opening  buds  drive  falling  fruits  away. 
QuBViBA.  Why  should  men  quarrel  here, 

where  aU  possess 
As  much  as  they  can  hope  for  by  success  ? 
None  can  haye  most,  where  nature  is  so  kind 
As  to  exceed  man's  use,  tho'  not  his  mind,      lo 
BoT.  By  ancient  prophecies  we  haye  been 

told, 
Our  world  shall  be  subdued  by  one  more  old ; 
And,  see,  that  world  already 's  hither  come. 
Qme.  If  these  be  they,  we  welcome  then  our 

doom. 
Their  looks  are  such  that  mercy  flows  from 

thence, 
More  gentle  than  our  natiye  innocence. 
BoT.  Why  should  we  then  fear  these  are 

enemies, 
That  rather  seem  to  us  like  deities  ? 


QuB.  By  their  protection  let  us  besT  to  liye ; 
They  oame  not  here  to  conquer,  but  forgiye.  m 
If  BO,  your  goodness  may  your  pow'r  express, 
And  we  shiQl  judge  both  best  by  our  success. 

EPILOGUE 
SPOKBM   BY  MONTB2UliA 

Yon  see  what  shifts  we  are  inforo'd  to  try, 

To  help  out  wit  with  some  variety ; 

Shows  may  be  found  that  never  yet  were  seen, 

'Tis  hard  to  find  such  wit  as  ne'er  has  been. 

You  have  seen  all  that  this  old  world  could  do, 

We  therefore  try  the  fortune  of  the  new, 

And  hope  it  is  below  your  aim  to  hit 

At  untaught  nature  with  your  praetio'd  wit : 

Our  naked  Indians,  then,  when  wits  appear, 

Would  as  soon  choose  to  have  the  Spaniards 

here.  >• 

'T  is  true,  y'  have  marks  enough,  the  plot,  the 

show. 
The  poet's  scenes,  nay,  more,  the  painter's  too ; 
If  all  this  fail,  considering  the  cost, 
'T  IB  a  true  voyage  to  the  Indies  lost : 
But  if  you  smile  on  all,  then  these  designs, 
Like  the  imperfect  treasure  of  our  minds. 
Will  pass  for  current  wheresoe'er  the^  go, 
YHien  to  your  bounteous  hands  their  stamps 

they  owe. 

SONG    IS    SUPPOSED    SUNG    BY    AERIAL 
SPIRITS 

PooB  mortals  that  are  dogg'd  with  earth  below 
Sink  under  love  and  care. 
While  we  that  dwell  in  air 
Such  heavy  passions  never  know. 
Why  then  should  mortals  be 
Unwilling  to  be  free 
From  bl<x>d.  that  sullen  cloud 
Which  shining  souls  does  shroud  ? 
Then  they  'U  shew  bright. 
And  like  us  light,  it 

When  leaving  bodies  with  their  care, 
They  slide  to  us  and  air. 
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A  SONG 

[This  mmg  i»  foand  in  Cooeni  Oitrden  DroUery^  1672. 
It  is  indodad  h«re  beoMue  of  its  reMmblanoe  to  a  song 
in  An  Evening**  Love :  oompwe  pag«  68.  It  may  haT« 
bwn  AjarlatioD  Xij  Drydan  on  tha  Mme  thamo.] 


Faibi 


r  mistroM,  and  fine  as  a  bride 


IB  was  my  mistreis,  and  nne  as  a  bnde 
That  is  deok'd  in  her  wedding  attire ; 
Her  eyes  do  protest  I  shall  not  be  denied, 
And  yet  I  dare  hardlv  come  nigh  her. 
I  seem'd  to  be  sad.  and  she  smiled. 
Which  I  thought  aid  a  kindness  betray ; 
Then  forward  I  go, 
Bnt  was  dashed  with  a  no. 
Yet  came  off  with  ahahahahahahahaha; 
Hey,  ha  ha  ha  ha  ha.  m 


Strange  was  she  then  as  a  politic  nnn, 

And  I  found  my  first  courting  was  lost ; 

Her  frowns  put  me  farther  then  when  I  begun : 
O  see  how  poor  mortals  are  cross'd  I 

I  then  nuide  another  assault, 

When  her  kindness  began  to  display  ; 
And  I  brought  her  to  this, 
That  she  ^ve  me  a  kiss. 

And  came  off  with  ahahahanahahahaha; 

Hey,  ha  ha  ha  ha  ha.  m 


High  was  mr  courage,  but  more  mv  desire, 

Which  zed  my  addresses  with  force, 
That  you  could  not  distinguish  whose  eyes  had 
most  fire. 
Or  who  had  the  prettiest  discourse* 
Agreed  we  laid  down  and  tumbled 
Tul  both  were  aweary  of  play : 
Tho'  I  spent  a  full  share. 
Yet  b^r  Cupid  I  swear, 
I  came  off  with  a  ha  ha  ha  ha  ha  ha  ha  ha ; 
Hey,  ha  ha  ha  ha  ha  ha  ha.  m 


ENJOYMENT 

A  SONG   AT  THB  KING'S  HOUSE 

[Thia  Bonffia  foond,  with  title  aa  abora.  in  New  Cwrt 
Songs  and  Poem*^  by  R.  V.,  Oeni.i  1672,  from  which 
the  followinir  text  ia  taken.  It  alao  oooora  in  Coveni 
Oarden  DrMery,  1672,  whera  It  ia  headad  aimply  Song. 
It  ia  Inclndad  here  beouua  of  ita  raaamblanca  to  a  aong 
in  Marriage  h  la  Mode:  oompara  nage  68.  It  may 
hsTa  been  a  Tariation  by  Dryden  on  tiie  aama  theme.] 


So  closely,  closely  pressed. 

In  his  Clymena^s  arms  young  Damon  lay ; 
Panting  in  that  transport  so  e'er-blest, 

He  seemed  just  ready,  just  to  die  away. 
Qymena  beheld  him  with  amorous  eyes, 
And  thus  betwixt  sighing  and  kissing  she  cries: 
**  O  make  not  such  haste  to  be  gone : 
'T  is  too  much  unkind, 
Whilst  I  stay  behind. 
For  you  to  be  dying  alone."  lo 


This  made  the  youth,  now  drawing  to  his  mmd^ 
The  happy  moment  of  his  death  suspend ; 
But  with  so  great  a  pain 
His  soul  he  cud  retam, 
That  with  himself  he  seem'd  at  strife 
Whether  to  let  out  loye  or  keep  in  Hf e. 
Then  she,  who  already  was  hasting  to  death. 
Said   softly,  and   trembling,  ana  all  oat  of 
breath: 
**  O  now,  my  loye,  now  let  us  go  I 
Die  with  me,  Damon,  now ;  f orl  die  too.^  » 
Thus  died  they,  but 't  wss  of  so  sweet  a  death. 
That  so  to  die  again  they  took  new  breath. 


A  SONG 
[Bee  haadnote,  page  68.] 


Fabewbll,  dear  Reyeochia,  my  joy  and  my 

grief. 
Too  long  I  haye  loy'd  you  and  found  no  relief ; 
Undone  by  your  jailer  too  strict  and  severe. 
Your  eyes  gaye  me  loye  and  he  eriyes  me  despair. 
Now  UTff'd  by  your  interest  I  seek  to  retire 
Far  off  from  the  cause  of  so  hopeless  a  fire ; 
To  stay  near  you  still  were  in  yain  to  torment 
Your  ears  with  a  passion  you  must  not  eontent. 


To  liye  in  the  country  with  fools  is  less  pain 
Then  still  to  endure  an  unwilling  «l^wi»»n  • 
You  're  the  cause  of  my^  exile,  and  far  off  I  'II  go, 
That  none  of  my  sufferings  you  eyer  may  kn 
But  if  some  kind  fate  you  should  chance  to  c 

yey. 
And  thro'  woods  where  I  'ye  been  your  joorney 

should  lay,  i 

Your  name  when  you  find  upon  eyery  tree. 
You  '11  say :  "  Poor  Alexis  I  't  wss  written  by 

thee." 

PROLOGUE  TO  JULIUS  C^SAR 

[Thia  prologaa  wma  flnt  printed  in  Coveni  Gardoi 
Drollery 1 1672,  a  mlaoallany  which  containa  aeyaral  of 
Drydan'a  aarly  poama :  aea  headnotea  on  pagea  51,  56, 
64r«6,  68.    Mr.  Bolton  Coniey,  in  Notes  onS  Qmeries,       i 
aariea  L  ix.  95«  96,  aaaigna  thia  prolosoe  to  Brydea, 
largely  heoauae  the  criticiam  of  Sbakeapeare  and  Jonaoe 
here  expreiaed  greatly  raaemblaa  that  embodied  in  Dry- 
den*s  Sssay  o/DramaHo  Poesy.    The  preaeat  editor 
flnda  much  force  hi  thia  argument  and  in  tint  haaad       i 
on  the  general  atyle  of  the  prologue.    On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  urged  that  Diyden  narer  indnded  tha 
piece  In  any  of  hia  miacellany  rolumaa.    In  a  naa       | 
of  Dryden'a  careleaa  habita,  auoh  reaaoning  haa  littla 
weight :  compare  headnotaa  on  pages  51,  65,  68.]  , 

Ik  country  beauties  as  we  often  see 
Something  that  takes  in  their  simplicity ; 
Yet  while  they  charm,  they  know  not  they  are 

fair. 
And  take  without  their  spreading  of  the  snare : 
Such  artless  beauty  lies  in  Shakespeare's  wit ; 
'T  was  well  in  spite  of  him  whate'er  he  writ. 


AN  ESSAY  UPON  SATIRE 
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Bia  ezeeUeoaes  oame  and  were  not  aought ; 
Sis  words  like  oasnal  atoms  made  a  thought, 
Orew  up  themselyes  in  rank  and  file  and  writ, 
Be  wond'rins:  how  the  devil  it  were  such  ¥rit. 
rhus,  like  the  drunken  tinker  in  his  play,      u 
9e  ffrew  a  prince  and  neyer  knew  which  way. 
Ele  did  not  Know  what  trope  or  figure  meant, 
But  to  persuade  is  to  be  eloquent; 
$0  in  this  Casar  which  this  day  you  see, 
rnlly  ne'er  n>oke  as  he  makes  Anthony, 
rhose  then  that  tax  his  leamine  are  to  blame ; 
3e  knew  the  tlung,  but  did  not  know  the  name, 
j^reat  Jonson  did  that  ignorance  adore, 
%jid,  tho'  he  enyied  much,  admired  him  more,  m 
rhe  faultless  Jonson  equally  writ  well : 
>hakespeare  made  faults,  but  then  cud  more 

excel. 
!)]ie  close  at  guard  like  some  old  fencer  lay ; 
T'other  more  open,  but  he  shew'd  more  play. 
[n  imitation  Jonson's  wit  was  shown ; 
3eayen  made  his  men«  but  Shakeqteare  made 

his  own. 
^ise  Jonson's  talent  in  obserrine  lay. 
3iit  others'  follies  still  made  up  nis  play. 
3e  drew  the  like  in  each  elaborate  hue, 
Snt  Shakespeare  like  a  master  did  design,     w 
Tonson  with  skill  diisected  humankind^ 
^nd  show'd  their  faults  l^t  they  their  faults 

might  find ; 
3at  then,  as  aU  anatomists  must  do, 
3e  to  the  meanest  of  mankind  did  go, 
Lnd  took  from  gibbets  such  as  he  would  show. 
3oth  are  so  great  that  he  must  boldly  dare 
jVho  both  01  'em  does  judge  and  both  com- 
pare. 
[f  amongst  poets  one  more  bold  there  be, 
rhe  man  that  dare  attempt  in  either  way,  is  he. 


LINES   ON   SETTLE'S   EMPRESS   OF 
MOROCCO 

[In  1673  BUrafifth  Battle,  s  drunstUt  •eronteMi  yaari 
roimger  ttum  Drydan,  won  greet  soooom  1^  hia  heroic 
)lAy,  The  Empress  0/  Morocco,  and  Beamed  in  a  fair 
raj  to  ecUpae  the  fame  of  the  author  of  7%e  Conqual 
/  Oranada,  The  Empress  qf  Morooeo^  when  pab- 
iahed,  waa  deoorated  with  engraTinn,  then  ilrat  uaed 
n  a  drama,  and  wma  aold  for  two  ahullnga,  douhle  the 
yrdinary  price.  Diyden,  bitterly  mortifled,  Joined 
Browne  and  Bhadwell  in  writing  a  acurriloaa  pamphlet, 
rablished  in  1674,  entitled  Notes  and  Observations  on 
The  Empress  0/  Morocco  ;  or^  Some  few  Errotas  to  he 
Printed  instead  of  the  Sculptures  with  the  Second  Edi- 
ion  of  that  Play.  Settle,  in  a  reply  pabliahed  in  the 
tame  year,  treated  Diyden  aa  the  iwincipal  aothor 
Mf  thia  pamxMet ;  but  Orowne,  in  hia  epiatle  before 
?aliffula  {Works,  1874,  ir.  363).  claims  three  fourths 
»f  the  piece  aa  his  own.  From  this  leaat  known  of  Dry- 
ten's  works,  which  haa  nerer  been  reprinted  in  fall, 
lie  following  lines  are  taken.  Th«y  parody  a  paaaage 
n  The  Empress  0/  Morocco  deaoribing  the  approach  of 
i  fleet.  Bhice  they  rise  far  above  the  genenu  leTel  of 
be  pamphlet,  they  may  be  aacribed,  though  with  aome 
leaitationi,  to  Dryden  rather  than  to  one  of  his  ool- 
aboratorA.] 

1/0  Jerk  him  a  Uttle  the  sharper,  I  will, not 
B  hia  yerae,  bat  by  the  help  ox  his  own  wbrda 
enae  sense,  that  by  my  stuff  people  may 
adge  the  (better  what  his  is : 


GsBAT  boy,  thy  tragedy  and  sculptures  done 
F^m  press  and  plates  in  fleets  do  homeward 

come. 
And  in  ridiculous  and  humble  pride 
Their  course  in  ballet-sinsers*  baskets  guide, 
Whose  greazy  twigs  do  all  new  beauties  take 
From  the  gay  shews  thy  dainty  sculptures  make. 
Thy  lines  a  mess  of  rhyming  nonsense  yield, 
A  senseless  tale,  with  flutteriiijg  fustian  fiU'd. 
No  grain  of  sense  does  in  one  line  appear ; 
Thy  words  big  bulks  of  boisterous  bombast 

bear;  lo 

With  noise  they  moye,  and  from  players*  mouths 

rebound, 
When  their  tongues  dance  to  thy  words'  empty 

sound. 
By  thee  inspir'd,  thy  rumbling  yerses  roll. 
As  if  that  rhyme  and  bombast  lent  a  soul ; 
And  with  that  soul  they  seem  taught  duty  too. 
To  huffing  words  does  humble  nonsense  bow. 
As  if  it  would  thy  worthless  worth  enhance, 
To  the  lowest  rank  of  fops  thy  praise  adyanoe. 
To  whom  by  instinct  all  thy  stuff  ia  dear ; 
Their  loud  claps  echo  to  the  theater.  to 

From   breaths   of    fools    thy   commendation 

spreads; 
Fame  sings  thy  praise  with  mouths  of  logger- 
heads; 
With  noise   and   laughing   each  thy  fustian 

greets; 
'T  is  clapp'd  dj  choirs  of  empty-headed  cits. 
Who  haye  their  tribute  sent  and  homage  giyen^ 
As  men  in  whispers  send  loud  noise  to  neayen. 

Thus  I  have  danb'd  him  with  his  own  puddle. 

AN  ESSAY  UPOK   SATIRE 

[lUa  poem  is  here  reprinted  from  Poems  on  Affairs 
of  StaU^  ed.  4, 1702.  It  was  first  printed  early  in  1680, 
being  mentioned  in  the  Term  Catalogue  for  Hilary 
Term  (February)  of  that  year.  AooordLsg  to  the  half- 
title  preceding  the  poem,  in  The  Works  of  John  Shef- 
field, Earl  ofMulgrave,  Marquis  of  Normanby,  and 
Duke  of  Budtinghamj  1723,  it  was  written  in  1676. 
Dryden  certainly  had  little  ahare  in  writing  this  poem, 
perhapa  no  share  at  all.  The  eridenoe,  which  is  incon- 
sistent and  perplexing,  may  be  nunmariaed  as  follows : 

When  the  poem  was  cinnilated,  apparently  in  manu- 
script, in  1679,  Lord  Rochester  affected  to  believe 
Dryden  the  author,  and  in  consequence  of  the  attack 
on  himself  in  linea  230-269  had  him  assaulted  one  eretk* 
ing  in  Roae  Alley :  see  Siooraphieal  Sketch,  pp.  zxt, 
xzTi.  The  poem  is  assigned  to  Dryden  in  Poems  on 
Affairs  of  State,  ed.  4,  1702,  and  ed.  6,  1708.  (The 
earlier  editiona  haye  not  been  acoeaaible  to  ttie  preMnt 
editor.)  In  Spencers  Anecdotes  there  occura  tne  fol- 
lowing passage,  attributed  to  Dean  Luckier,  who  knew 
Dryden  well : 

"  Bheffleld,  Duke  of  Buckingham's  famoua  essay,  haa 
certainly  been  cried  up  much  more  than  it  deserres, 
thouffh  corrected  a  good  deal  by  Dryden.  It  waa  thia 
which  aet  him  up  for  a  poet ;  and  he  waa  reaolved  to 
keep  up  that  character,  if  he  could,  by  any  meana,  fair 
or  fooL  Could  anything  be  mora  impodeot  than  hia 
pabliahing  that  satire,  for  writing  whloh  Dryden  was 
beat  in  Koaa  Alley  (and  which  was  so  remarkably 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Rose  Attev  Saitre),  as  his 
own !  He  made,  indeed,  a  few  alteraaons  in  it  first ; 
but  these  were  onty  yarbal,  and  generally  for  the 
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APPENDIX  I 


On  the  othw  huHl,  the  poem  to  atAributed  to  Lotd 
Mnlgrave  in  A  New  CoUeetUm  (nfPoemt  nlaHmg  to8lal§ 


,  MnlfTRTe  porittTdrde- 

BduM  own  Suam 

lofpubli- 


Ajgrain,  1706.  Mora  imi 

dad  Dryden'i  ■ntlmrihip,  in  aj 

on  Poetry f  fint  jfflM*^fn  in  IC 

oation,  see  the  Term  Catalogue  for  HichaebnM  TTeim 

(HoTombor)  of  tliat  yoar :  thb  flxafe  edition  of  the  Btsay 

hM  not  been  ecoeadble  to  the  praoent  editor.)  In  the 

aeoond  edition  of  the  Ee$ay  on  Poetry,  1601,  he       ' 

the  denial  mora  emnfaatio  by  adding 

and  notea  ara  as  f olfowa : 

Th«  •  Lattreat  here  Jin  ntlNl  maj  Jutly  eialm  oar  Praiie* 

Crown'd  by  |  Mae-Fleekno  with  immortal  Bayi  ( 

Tho  prmrdnad.  putuah'd  for  another'!  *  Bhlinee, 

Hii  own  deaerre  m  great  AppUuae  aometimee  ( 

But  once  his  Peganu  hat  bom  dead  Weighty 

Bid  by  some  tympish  Mmlster  of  State. 


•Mr. 


.  I A  famoiu  Satyrical  Poem  of  hla.  *ALlbcl, 


for  which  he  was  both  applauded  and  wounded,  tho  mtirely 
Innocent  of  the  whole  matter. 

In  a  later  edition,  1718,  of  the  Estay  on  Poetry  (in- 
eluded  by  Tonion  in  one  Tolume  with  Poems  ojf  the 
Earl  of  BoKomony  1717),  the  laat  note  beoomea  : 

A  Copy  of  Venei,  caU'd  An  Baaay  on  Satyr,  for  which  Mr. 
Diytfen  was  both  AppUuded  and  Beaten,  tho'  not  only  Inno- 
oent  but  Ignorant,  of  the  whole  matter. 

Finiaiy,  the  Euay  upon  Satire  appears  in  Mulgrave^s 
Works,  1723. 

Tboa  the  oTidenoe  for  Dryden^s  having  a  shan  in  tlie 
anthoiahip  of  the  Essay  upon  Satire  is  extremely  alen- 
der.  The  ascriptions  of  authorahip  in  Poems  on  Affairs 
oj  State  doubtless  rested  onlv  on  current  ffoaslp,  and 
ara  of  no  authority.  Loclders  teatimany  is  emphati- 
cally at  secondhand;  moreorer,  the  first  part  of  it 
seems  inconslBtent  with  the  oonduaion.  Btlll,  Mul- 
grave'a  vanity  would  lead  him  to  minimise  any  aid  he 
may  have  received  from  Dryden;  and  even  his  footnote 
of  1713  does  not  state  that  Dryden  was  "  ignorant " 
of  the  poem  aa  a  whole,  but  only  of  the  attack  on  Roch- 
ester contained  in  it.  The  present  editor,  however, 
thinks  it  certain  that  Mulgrave  was  the  real  auth<nr  of 
this  poem,  which,  is  here  reprinted  because  of  its  bear- 
ing on  Dryden^s  biography,  and  because  of  the  possi- 
biUty  that  some  parts  of  it  may  have  been  his  work.] 

How  dull,  and  how  insensible  a  beast 

Is  man,  who  yet  would  lord  it  o*er  the  rest  I 

FliiloBophen  and  poets  yainly  stroTe 

In  every  age  the  lumpish  mass  to  move : 

But  those  were  pedants,  when  compared  with 

these. 
Who  know  not  only  to  instruct,  but  please. 
Poets  alone  found  the  delightful  way, 
Mysterious  morals  gently  to  convey 
In  charming  numbers ;  so  that  as  men  ^ew 
PleasM  with  their  poems,  they  grew  wiser  too. 

^  Satire  has  always  snone  among  uie  rest,  u 

And  is  the  boldest  way,  if  not  the  best. 
To  tell  men  freely  of  their  foulest  faults ; 
To   laugh   at   their   vain   deeds,  and  yainer 

thoughts. 
In  satire  too  the  wise  took  different  ways, 

^  To  each  descrying  its  peculiar  praise. 
Some  did  all  folly  with  just  sharpness  blame, 

'  Whilst  others  lang^'d  and  soom*d  them  into 

t  shame; 

'  But  of  these  two,  the  last  succeeded  best, 

L  As  men  aim  rightest  when  they  shoot  in  jest.  *o 
Yet,  if  we  may  presume  to  blame  our  ^des, 
And  censure  those  who  censure  all  besides^ 
In  other  things  they  jusUy  are  preferred ; 
In  this  alone  methinks  the  anoients  err^d : 


Againat  the  grwcrt  f oUiea  they  dedaim ; 
Hard  thej  pursue,  but  hunt  ignoUe  |[fti 
Nothing  IS  easier  than  such  blots  to  hit, 
And  'tis  the  talent  of  each  rulgar  wit: 
Besides,  't  is  labor  lost ;  for  who  would 
Morals  to  Armstrong,  or  dull  Aston  tea 
\  *TiB  being  deyout  at  play,  wise  at  a  baD, 
Or  bringing  wit  and  f  rienoahip  to  Whitelian. 
But  wiUi  sharp  eyes  those  nicer  fanlta  to  find. 
Which  lie  obscurely  in  the  wisest  miiid ; 
That  little  speck  which  all  the  rest  does  spoil. 
To  wash  off  that  would  be  a  noble  toil. 
Beyond  the  loose-writ  libels  of  thia  age. 
Or  the  f  ore'd  scenes  of  our  dedining:  stage : 
Aboye  all  censure,  too,  eadi  little  wit 
Will  be  so  prlad  to  see  the  greater  hit ;  • 

Who,  ludgmg  better^  tho'  concem'd  the  oEtost, 
Of  such  correction  will  have  cause  to  boast. 
In  such  a  satire  all  would  seek  a  share. 
And  eyery  fool  will  fancy  he  is  there. 
Old  story-tellers  too  must  pine  and  die. 
To  see  their  antkiuated  wit  laid  by : 
Like  her  who  miasM  her  name  in  a  lampooa. 
And  griey'd  to  find  herself  decayed  so  soon. 
No  common  coxcomb  must  be  mention'd  here. 
Nor  the  dull  train  of  dancing  sparks  appear,  • 
Nor  fluttering  officers  who  never  figfat : 
Of  such  a  wretched  rabble  who  would  write? 
Much  lees  half  wits :  that 's  more  against  oar 

rules; 
For  they  are  fops,  the  other  are  but  foola. 
Who  would  not  be  as  silly  as  Dunbar ; 
As  dull  as  Monmouth,  rather  than  Sir  Carr? 
The  cunning  courtier  should  be  slighted  too. 
Who  with  dull  knavery  makes  so  mueh  ado ; 
Till  the  shrewd  fool,  by  thriving  too  too  fast. 
Like  iBsop's  fox  becomes  a  prey  at  last.         • 
Nor  shaU  the  royal  mistresses  be  nam'd, 


INo 


[Too  ugly,  or  too  easv  to  be  blam'd ; 

ith  whom  each  rhyming  fool  keeps  such  a 

pother. 

They  are  as  common  that  way  as  the  other : 
Yet  sauntering  Charles  between  his  beastly ) 

brace  ». 

Meets  with  dissembling  still  in  either  place. 
Affected  humor,  or  a  painted  face.^  j 

In  loyal  libels  we  have  often  told  him. 
How  one  has  jilted  him,  the  other  aold  him : 
How  that  affects  to  laugh,  how  this  to  weep ;  ?< 
But  who  can  rail  so  long  as  he  can  sleep  ? 
Was  ever  prince  by  two  at  once  misled. 
False,  foofish.  old,  ill-natur'd,  and  ill-bred? 
Eamely  and  Ayles— y.  with  all  that  race 
Of  busy  blockheads,  shall  have  here  no  place ; 
At  council  set  as  foils  on  D— bv's  score. 
To  make  that  great  false  jewel  shine  tae  more ; 
Who  aU  that  while  was  thought  exceed^  wise. 
Only  for  taking  pains  and  telling  lies.    ^ 
But  there 's  no  meddling  with  such 

men; 
Their  very  names  have  tir'd  my  lazy  i 
'T  is  time  to  quit  their  company,  and  4 
Some  fitter  subject  for  a  sharper  Muse  J 
First,  let  *s  behold  the  merriest  man^ 
Against  his  carelees  genius  yainly  striy 
Quit  his  dear  ease,  some  deep  design  tcl 
^Gainst  a  set  time,  and  then  forget  the  J 
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let  he  wUl  laugh  at  his  best  friendB,  and  be 

fust  as  good  oompany  as  Nokes  and  Lee. 

iat  when  he  aims  at  reason  or  at  role,  m 

le  turns  himself  the  best  in  ridicule. 

jet  him  at  bnsiness  ne'er  so  earnest  sit, 

>hew  him  bat  mirth,  and  bait  that  mirth  with 

wit: 
[hat  shadow  of  a  jest  shall  be  enjoy'd, 
^oi*  he  left  all  mankind  to  be  destroyed, 
lo  cat  transform'd  sat  srayely  and  demure, 
nil  mouseapnear*d,andthonghthimseIf  secure; 
tut  soon  the  ladpr  had  him  in  her  eye, 
knd  from  her  fnend  did  just  as  oddly  fly. 
teaching  aboye  our  nature  does  no  good :      xoo 
Ve  must  fall  back  to  our  old  flesh  and  blood; 
is  by  our  little  Machiavel  we  find,     IE.  of  S-y. 
!liat  nimblest  creature  of  the  busy  kind, 
lis  limbs  are  crippled  and  his  body  shakes ;   ] 
Tet  his  hard  mind,  which  all  this  bustle  makes,  V 
lo  pity  of  its  poor  companion  takes.  J' 

Vhat  grayi^  can  hold  from  laughing  out, 
?o  see  him  ^ag  his  feeble  legs  iJ)out  ? 
Ake  hounds  Ol-coupled,  Jo^'ler  lugs  him  still 
lire*  hed^,  ditches,  and  thro'  all  that 's  ill.  no 
r  were  enme  in  any  man  but  him  alone, 
^o  use  a  body  so,  tho'  't  is  one's  own : 
fet  this  false  comfort  never  gives  him  o'er, 
liBt  whilst  he  creeps  his  vigorous  thoughts  can 

soar. 
Lias !  that  soaring,  to  those  few  that  know, 
8  bnt  a  busy  g^roveling  here  below, 
to  men  in  rapture  think  tiiey  mount  the  sky, ' 
Vhilst  on  the  ground  th'  intranced  wretches 

lie: 
to  modem  fops  have  fancied  they  could  fly,  J 
Vhilst  't  is  their  heads  alone  are  in  the  air,  uo 
Lnd  for  the  most  part  building  castles  there ; 
Is  the  new  earl,  with  parts  deserving  LE.  of  £— z. 

praise, 
Ind  wit  enough  to  laugh  at  his  own  ways ; 
Tet  loses  aU  soft  days  and  sensual  nights, 
Qnd  nature  checks,  and  kinder  fortune  slights ; 
striving  against  his  quiet  aU  he  can, 
Tor  the  fine  notion  of  a  busy  man. 
iLnd  what  is  that  at  best,  but  one  whose  mind 
s  made  to  tire  himself  and  all  mankind  ?     i» 
Tor  Ireland  he  would  go ;  faith,  let  him  reign ; 
for  if  some  odd  fantastic  lord  would  fain 
3arry  in  trunks,  and  all  my  drudgery  do, 
'.  '11  not  only  pay  him  but  admire  him  too. 
$ut  is  there  any  other  beast  that  lives, 
^o  his  own  harm  so  wittily  contrives  ? 
Yill  anv  dog  that  hath  his  teeth  and  stones 
iefin'diy  leave  his  bitches  and  his  bones, 
To  turn  a  wheel  ?  and  bark  to  be  employ'd, 
^ile  Venus  is  by  rival  dogs  enjoy'd?  u* 

fet  this  fond  man,  to  get  a  statesman's  name, 
forfeits  his  friends,  his  freedom,  and  his  fame. 

Tho'  satire  nicely  writ  no  humor  stings 
)ut  those  who  merit  praise  in  other  thmgs ; 
let  we  must  needs  this  one  exception  mi^e, 
Ind  break  our  rules  for  folly  Tropos'  sake ; 
Nho  was  too  much  despis'd  to  be  accus'd, 
bid  therefore  scarce  deserves  to  be  abus'd, 
lais'd  only  by  his  mercenary  tongue, 
from  railing  smoothly,  and   ir^  reasoning 

wrong. 


As  boys  on  holidays  let  loose  to  play,  uo 

Lay  waggish  traps  for  girls  that  pass  that  way ; 
Then  shout  to  see  in  durt  and  deen  distreas 
Some  silly  oit  in  flower'd  foolish  oress ; 
So  have  I  inighty  satisfaction  found. 
To  see  his  tinsel  reason  on  the  ground : 
To  see  the  florid  fool  despis'd  (and  know  it) 
By  some  who  scarce  have  words  enough  to 

show  it; 
For  sense  sits  silent,  and  condemns  iar  weaker 
The  finer,  nay  sometimes  the  wittiest  speaker. 
But 't  is  prodigious  so  much  eloquence  i« 

Should  be  acquir'd  hj  such  a  little  sense ; 
For  words  and  wit  did  anciently  agree. 
And  TuUy  was  no  fool,  tho'  this  man  be : 
At  bar  abusive,  on  the  bench  unable, 
Knave  on  the  woolsack,  fop  at  council  table. 
These  are  the  grievances  of  such  fools  as  would 
Be  rather  wise  than  honest,  great  than  good. 

Stole  other  kind  of  wits  must  be  made  known. 
Whose  harmless  errors  hurt  themselves  alone ; 
Excess  of  luxuxv  the^  think  can  please,  m 

And  laziness  call  loving  of  their  ease : 
To  live  dissolv'd  in  pleasures  still  they  feign, 
Tho'  their  whole  life 's  but  intermitting  pain : 
So  much  of  surfeits,  headaches,  claps  are  seen, 
We  scarce  perceive  the  littie  time  between : 
Well-meaning  men,  who  make  this  gross  mis- 
take, 
And  pleasure  lose  only  for  pleasure's  sake. 
Each  pleasure  has  its  price,  and  when  we  pay 
Too  much  of  pain,  we  squander  life  away. 
Thus  D— ^t,  pmrring  like  a  thoughtful  cat,    im 
Married,  but  wiser  nuss  ne'er  thought  of  that : 
And  first  he  worried  her  with  railing  rhyme, 
"lake  Pembroke's  mastives  at  his  kindest  time ; 
Then  for  one  night  sold  all  his  slavish  life, 
A  teeming  undow,  bnt  a  barren  wife, 
LSwell'd  by  contact  of  such  a  fulsome  toad. 
He  lugg'd  about  tlie  matrimonial  load  ; 
Till  BWtune,  blindly  kind  as  well  as  he. 
Has  ill  restor'd  him  to  his  liberty ; 
Which  he  would  use  in  all  his  sneaking  way,  im 
Drinking  all  night  and  dozing  aU  the  day ; 
Dull  as  Ned  Howard,  whom  his  brisker  times 
Had  fam'd  for  dulness  in  malicious  rhymes. 
Mul — ^ve  had  much  ado  to  scape  the  snare, 
Tho'  leam'd  in  those  ill  arts  that  cheat  the  fair : 
For  after  all  his  vulgar  marriage  mocks. 
With  beauty  dazzled,  Numps  was  in  the  stocks ; 
Deluded  parents  dried  their  weeping  eyes. 
To  see  him  catch  his  Tartar  for  his  prize ; 
Th'   impatient   town   waited   the    wish'd-for 
change,  mo 

And  cuckolds  smil'd  in  hopes  of  sweet  revenge ; 
Till  Petworth  plot  made  us  with  sorrow  see. 
As  his  estate,  his  person  too  was  free. 
Him  no  soft  thoughts,  no  gratitude  could  move ; 
To  gold  he  fied  from  beauty  and  from  love : 
Tet  failing  there,  he  keeps  his  freedom  still, 
Forc'd  to  uve  happily  against  his  will : 
'T  is  not  his  fault,  if  too  much  wealth  and  pow'r 
Break  not  his  boasted  quiet  every  hour. 

And  littie  Sid,  for  nmUe  renown'd,  »o 

Pleasure  has  alwavs  sought  but  never  found : 
Tho'  all  his  thoughts  on  wine  and  women  fall, 
His  are  so  bad,  sure  he  ne'er  thinks  at  all. 
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The  flesh  he  liyee  upon  is  rank  and  strong, 
His  meat  and  mistreases  are  kept  too  long. 
Bnt  sure  we  all  mistake  this  pious  man, 
Who  mortifies  his  person  all  he  can : 
What  we  nndharitahly  take  for  sin, 
Are  only  roles  of  this  old  oapuchin ; 
For  neyer  hermit  under  grraye  pretense  tao 

Has  liT^d  more  contrary  to  oommon  sense ; 
And  'tis  a  miracle,  we  ma^r  suppose, 
No  nastiness  offends  his  skilful  nose. 
Which  from  all  stink  can  with  peculiar  art 
Extract  perfume  and  essence  from  a  f — t : 
Ezpectinf  supper  is  his  great  delight ; 
He  toils  all  day  but  to  be  drunk  at  night ; 
Then  o'er  his  cups  this  night  bird  chirping  sits, 
Till  he  takes  Hewet  and  Jack  Hall  for  wits. 

Rochester  1  despise  for 's  want  of  wit.         »o 
Tho'  dioueht  to  haye  a  tail  and  oloTcn  leet ; 
For  while  ne  mischief  means  to  all  mankind, 
Himself  alone  the  ill  effects  does  find ; 
And  so  like  witches  justly  suffers  shame. 
Whose  harmless  malice  is  so  much  the  same. 
False  are  his  words,  affected  is  his  wit ; 
So  often  he  does  aim,  so  seldom  hit ; 


To  every  face  he  cringes  while  he  speaks, 
tum'd,   the  head 


he 


But  when  the  back  is 

breaks: 

Mean  in  each  action,  lewd  in  every  limb,^       m« 
Manners  themselves  are  mischievous  in  him; 
A  proof  that  chance  alone  makes  every  creature 
A  very  KiUijRew  without  good  nature. 
For  wnat  a  Beesus  has  he  always  liv'd. 
And  his  own  kiokings  notably  contriv'd  ? 
For  (there 's  the  foUy  that 's  still  miz'd  with 

fear) 
Cowards  more  blows  than  any  hero  bear ; 
Of  firhting  sparks  some  may  tneir  pleasures  say, 
But\  is  a  bolder  thing  to  run  away. 
The  world  may  well  forgive  him  all  his  ilL     mo 
For  every  fault  does  prove  his  penance  still ; 
Falsely  he  falls  into  some  dangerous  noose, 
And  then  as  meanly  labors  to  ^et  loose. 
A  life  so  infamous  is  better  quitting. 
Spent  in  base  injury  and  low  submitting. 
I^d  like  to  have  left  out  his  poetry. 
Forgot  by  all  almost  as  well  as  me. 
Sometimes  he  has  some  humor,  never  wit ; 
And  if  it  rarely,  very  rarely,  hit, 
'T  is  under  so  much  nasty  rubbish  laid,  »6o 

To  find  it  out 's  the  cinder^woman's  trade, 
Who  for  the  wretched  remnants  of  a  fire 
Must  toil  all  day  in  ashes  and  in  mire. 
So  lewdly  dull  his  idle  works  appear. 
The  wretched  texts  deserve  no  comments  here : 
Where  one  poor  thought 's  sometimes  left  all 

alone 
For  a  whole  page  of  dulness  to  atone : 
'Mongst  forty  bad,  one  tolerable  line, 
Without  expression,  fancy,  or  design.  mb 

How  vain  a  thing  is  man,  and  how  unwise. 
Ev'n  he  who  would  himself  the  most  despise  I 
I,  who  so  wise  and  humble  seem  to  be. 
Now  my  own  vanity  and  pride  can't  see ; 
While  the  world's  nonsense  is  so  sharply  shown. 
We  pull  down  others  but  to  raise  our  own : 
That  we  may  angels  seem,  we  paint  them  elves, 
And  are  but  Satyrs  to  set  up  ourselves. 


kwho  have  all  this  while  been  finding  faak, 
^en  with  my  masters  who  first  satire  taagkt, 
And  did  by  that  describe  the  taak  so  hard,     m 
It  seems  stupendous  and  above  reward. 
Now  labor  with  unequal  force  to  cHmb 
That  lofty  hill,  nnreach'd  by  former  time: 
'T  is  just  that  I  should  to  the  bottom  fall, 
Learn  to  write  well,  or  not  to  write  at  alL 


THE  ART  OF  POETRY 

WRITTEN  IN  FRENCH   BY  THE  SIBDR  DR 
BOILEAU,  MADE  ENGLISH 

[This  trsiulation  of  BoQeau'i  Art  PoHSqum  wm  ilm 
nibUahed  in  1688,  with  tltie  m  sboire,  and  with  do  ia- 
dlofttion  of  the  tranalator**  nune.    In  1706  ^ 


repiintwl  Itinthe  ■eoondoditionof  TU  Annual  Miatd- 
kmy/ar  the  Year  1694  (the  Fimrih  MieeeUam^y  with  ths 
following  adTertlMment : 

"  Thk  tranrifttion  of  Mooaifliir  BoOmui's  Art  ^fF^^trf 
WM  made  in  the  year  1680,  by  Sir  William  Soaae  of 
Boffolk,  Bart. ;  who,  being  very  intimately  aoanamted 
with  Mr.  Dnrden,  deur'd  his  reriMl  of  it.  I  saw  the 
maauacript  Ue  in  Mr.  Drydon's  handa  for  wSbaw  «x 
months,  who  made  Tery  oooaideimble  alteratioiu  in  It, 


paitieularly  tiie  beginning  of  the  fooith  canto ; 
it  befaig  his  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to  apply 

totkeFtwach 


being  his  opinion  that  It  would  be  better  to  \ 
the  poem  to  KngHeh  writen  than  1 
namee,  as  it  was  first  translated.  Sir 'William  denir'd 
be  would  take  the  pains  to  make  that  alteration ;  aad 
aooordingly  that  was  entirelT  done  by  Mr. 


"The  poem  was  first  pnblishM  in  the  year  1683;  Sir 
William  was  after  sent  ambassador  to  Cotietanrtnople, 
in  the  reign  of  King  James,  but  died  in  the  voyage. 

J.  T." 

The  tmtb  of  TonBon*s  statement  is  oonflnned  by  the 
remarkable  agreement  in  sobetsnoe  of  linee  101,  lOS 
and666-«67  in  the  present  translation  with  psamgee  ia 
Dryden's  dedication  to  The  Spanteh  Friar  (Soott-Sainte- 
bury  edition,  vi.  402^11).  The  genml  flniah  of  the 
Terse  probably  owes  much  to  Dryden's  corzectinff  band. 

GolUns  :  Peerage  of  England^  ed.  Brydges,  voL  ir,  p^ 
476,  mentions  a  **  William  Soames,  Esq.,  of  Ibnrlowe, 
in  Saifolk,  who  was  .  .  .  created  a  baronet." 

The  present  text  foUows  that  of  1683.] 

Canto  I 

Rash  author,  *t  is  a  vain  preenrnptuons  crime 

To  undertake  the  sacred  art  of  rnyme, 

If  at  thy  birth  the  stars  that  rul'd  thy  flense 

Shone  not  with  a  poetic  influence ; 

In  thy  strait  genius  thou  wilt  still  be  bound, 

Find  rhoBbus  deaf,  and  Pegasus  unsound. 

Ton  then  that  bum  with  the  desire  to  try 
The  dan^rous  course  of  charming  poetry ; 
Forbear  m  f  ruitlees  verse  to  lose  tout  time. 
Or  take  for  genius  the  desire  of  rhyme ;  i* 

Fear  the  allurements  of  a  specious  bait. 
And  well  consider  ^our  own  force  and  weiglit. 

Nature  abounds  m  wits  of  every  kind. 
And  for  each  author  can  a  talent  fold : 
One  may  in  verse  describe  an  amorous  flame. 
Another  sharpen  a  short  epigram ; 
WaUer  a  heroes  mipht^  acts  extol, 
Spenser  sing  Rosalind  in  pastoral : 
Bnt  authors  that  themselves  too  much  esteem. 
Lose  their  own  genius,  and  mistake  their  theme. 
ThusintimespastDubartas^  vainly  writ,       « 
1  Dubartsa,  trsailatsd  by  Sylvsitar. 
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AUaying  nered  truth  with  trifling  wit ; 
Impertinently,  and  without  deUarnt, 
Deaorib'd  the  Israelites'  triumphant  flight. 
And f (^owineMoeee  o'er  the sandj  plain^ 
Perish'd  wiUiFharaoh  in  th'  Arabian  main. 

Whatever  you  write  of  pleasant  or  sublime, 
Always  let  Sense  accompany  your  Rhyme : 
Falsely  they  seem  each  other  to  oppose ; 
Rhyme  must  be  made  with  Reason's  laws  to 
dose;  so 

And  when  to  conquer  her  you  bend  your  force, 
The  mind  will  triumph  in  the  noble  course ; 
To  Reason's  yoke  she  quickly  will  incline. 
Which,  far  from  hurting:,  renders  her  diyine : 
But,  if  neglected,  will  as  easily  stray. 
And  master  Reason,  which  she  should  obey.  ^ 
LfOye  Reason  then ;  and  let  whate'er  you  write 
Borrow  from  her  its  beauty,  force,  and  light. 
Most  writers,  mounted  on  a  resty  Muse, 
Eztrayap;ant  and  senseless  objects  choose ;       «• 
They  think  they  err,  if  in  their  yerse  they  fall 
On  anjr  thought  that 's  plain  or  natural : 
Fly^  tms  excess  :  and  let  Italians  be 
Vain  authors  01  false  glitt'ring  poetry. 
Ail  ought  to  aim  at  sense ;  but  most  in  yain 
Striye  the  hard  pass  and  uipp'ry  path  to  gain : 
Ton  drown,  if  to  the  right  or  left  you  stray ; 
Reason  to  go  has  often  but  one  way. 
Sometimes  an  author,  fond  of  lus  own  thought. 
Pursues  his  object  till  it 's  oyerwrought :        m 
If  he  describes  a  house,  he  shews  the  face. 
And  after  walks  you  round  from  place  to  place ; 
Here  is  a  vitta^  there  the  doors  unfold. 
Balconies  here  are  baluster'd  with  gold ; 
Then  counts  the  rounds  and  oyals  in  the  halls. 
The  festoons  f/riezes,  and  the  astrngcUs.^ 
Tir'd  with  his  tedious  pomp,  away  I  run. 
And  skip  o'er  twenty  piges  to  be  gone. 
Of  such  descriptions  the  yain  folly  see, 
And  shun  their  barren  suneiAuity.  « 

All  that  is  needless  carefully  ayoid ; 
The  mind  once  satisfied  is  quickly  oloy'd : 
He  cannot  write,  who  knows  not  to  giye  o'er ; 
To  mend  one  fault,  he  makes  a  hundred  more : 
A  yene  was  weak,  you  turn  it  much  too  strong, 
And  grow  obscure,  for  fear  you  should  be  long. 
Some  are  not  gaudy,  but  are  flat  and  dry ; 
Not  to  be  low,  another  soars  too  high. 
Would  ^ou  of  eyery  one  deserye  the  praise  ? 
In  writing,  yary  your  discourse  and  phrase ;    to 
A  frozen  style,  that  neither  ebbs  or  flows, 
Instead  of  pleasing,  makes  us  gape  and  doze. 
Those  tedious  authors  are  esteem'd  by  none. 
Who  tire  us,  humming  the  same  heayy  tone. 
Happy,  who  in  his  yerse  can  gently  steer 
From  graye  to  light,  from  pleasaot  to  seyere ; 
His  works  will  be  admir'd  whereyer  found. 
And  oft  with  buyers  will  be  compass'd  round. 
In  all  you  write,  be  neither  low  nor  yile ; 


The  meanest  theme  may  haye  a  proper  si^le. 
The  dull  burlesque  appear'd  with  impuden 


And  pleas'd  by  noyelty,  in  spite  of 
All,  except  triyial  points,  grew  out  of  date ; 
Parnassus  spoke  the  cant  of  Belinsgate : 
Boundless  and  mad,  disorder'd  Rhyme  1 


1  V«rM  of  Send^ry. 


lence. 


Dis^liis'd  Apollo  chang'd  to  SEarlequin. 
This  plague,  which  first  in  country  towns  began. 
Cities  and  kingdoms  quickly  oyerran ; 
The  dullest  scribblers  some  admirers  found, 
And  The  Mock-Temnest*  was  a  while renown'd : 
But  this  low  stuff  the  town  at  last  despis'd,    m 
And  scorn'd  the  folly  that  they  once  had  priz'd ; 
Distinguish'd  dull  m>m  natural  and  ^hun. 
And  left  the  yillages  to  Flecknoe's  reign. 
Let  not  so  mean  a  style  your  Muse  debase, 
But  learn  from  Butler  *  the  buffooning  grace ; 
And  let  burlesque  in  ballads  be  employed : 
Tet  nounr  bumbsst  carefuUy  ayoid. 
Nor  think  to  raise,  tho'  on  Pharsaha's  plain. 
Millions  of  mourning  mountains  <^  the  slain :  * 
Nor,  with  Dubartas,  bridle  up  the  floods,      lot 
And  periwig  with  wool  the  baldi>ate  woods.' 
Choose  a  just  style :  be  graye  without  constraint. 
Great  without  pride,  and  loyely  without  paint: 
Write  what  your  reader  may  be  pleas'd  to  hear ; 
And  for  the  measure  haye  a  careful  ear. 
On  eas:^  numbers  fix  ^our  happy  choice ; 
Of  jarrmg  sounds  ayoid  the  odious  noise : 
The  fullest  yerse  and  the  most  labor'd  sense 
Displease  us,  if  the  ear  once  take  offense.      uo 
Our  ancient  yerse  (as  homely  as  the  times) 
Was    rude,   unmeasur'd,   only    tagg'd    with 

rhymes; 
Number  and  cadence,  that  haye  since  beea 

shown. 
To  those  unpolish'd  writers  were  unknown. 
Fair&uc  *  was  he,  who,  in  that  darker  age. 
By  his  just  rules  restrain'd  poetic  rage. 
Spenser  did  next  in  pastorals  excel, 
And  taught  the  noble  art  of  writing  well ; 
To  stricter  rules  the  stanza  did  restrain. 
And  found  for  poetry  a  richer  yein.  ut 

Then  Dayenant  came ;  who,  with  a  new-found 

art, 
Chang'd  all,  spoil'd  all,  and  had  his  way  ai>art: 
His  haughty  Muse  all  others  did  despise. 
And  thought  in  triumph  to  bear  off  the  prize, 
Till  the  sharp-sighted  critics  of  the  times. 
In  their  mock  Gondibert.  expos'd  his  rhymes ; 
The  laurels  he  pretended  did  refuse. 
And  dash'd  the  hopes  of  his  aspiring  Muse. 
This  headstrong  writer,  f aUing  from  on  high. 
Made  following  authors  take  less  liberty.       m 
Waller  came  last,  but  was  the  first  whose  art 
Just  weight  and  measure  did  to  yerse  impart ; 
That  of  a  well-plac'd  word  could  teach  the  force, 
And  shew'd  for  poetry  a  nobler  course. 
His  happy  genius  did  our  tongue  refine. 
And  easy  words  with  pleasing  numbers  join ; 
His  yerses  to  spood  method  did  apply. 
And  chang'd  narsh  discord  to  sort  harmony. 
All  own'd  his  laws;  which,  long approy'd and 

tried, 
To  present  authors  now  may  be  mauide.         im 
Tread  boldly  in  his  steps,  secure  from  fear. 
And  be,  like  him,  in  your  expressions  dear. 
U  in  your  yerse  you  drag,  and  sense  delay, 
My  i>atience  tires,  my  fancy  goes  astray ; 

I  7Vh«  Modb-Tempet,  a  plaj  written  bj  Mr.  Duflet 

«  Ycne  of  Brtbeuf .  s  YeiM  of  DatMutM. 

0  TtixtMx  in  his  tauuUtion  of  Got^/)rty  (^fSuUen. 
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And  from  your  yain  disooiine  I  turn  my  mind, 
Nor  search  an  author  troublesome  to  find, 
lliere  is  a  kind  of  writer  pleas'd  with  sound. 
Whose  fustian  head  with  clouds  is  compass*d 

round  — 
No  reason  can  dispeise  'em  with  its  light : 
Learn  then  to  think  ere  you  pretend  to  write. 
As  your  idea 's  clear,  or  else  obscure,  i<t 

Th'  expression  follows  perfect  or  impure : 
What  we  conceive,  witn  ease  we  can  express ; 
Words  to  the  notions  flow  with  readiness. 

Observe  the  language  weU  in  all  you  write, 
And  swerve  not  from  it  in  vour  loftiest  flight. 
The  smoothest  verse  and  the  exactest  sense 
Displease  us,  if  iU  English  give  offense : 
A  barbarous  phrase  no  reader  can  approve ; 
Nor  bombast,  noise,  or  affectation  love.  lao 

In  short,  without  pure  languagCj  what  you  writo 
Can  never  yield  us  profit  or  delight. 
Take  time  for  thinking ;  never  work  in  haste ; 
And  value  not  yourself  for  writing  fast. 
A  rapid  poem,  with  such  fury  writ, 
Shews  want  of  judgment,  not  abounding  wit. 
More  pleas'd  we  are  to  see  a  river  lead 
His  gentle  streams  along  a  flow'ry  mead, 
Than  from  high  banks  to  hear  loud  torrents 

roar. 
With  foamy  waters  on  a  muddy  shore.  in 

€kntly  make  haste,  of  labor  not  afraid ; 
A  hundred  times  consider  what  you  've  said : 
Polish,  repolish,  every  color  lay, 
And  sometimes  add,  but  oft'ner  take  away. 
'Tis  not  enough,  when  swarming  faults  are 

writ, 
That  here  and  there  are  scattered  sparks  of  wit : 
Each  object  must  be  fix'd  in  the  due  place, 
And  diff'rin^  parte  have  corresponding  grace ; 
Till  by  a  curious  art  dispos'd,  we  find 
One  perfect  whole,  of  all  the  pieces  join'd.     tao 
Keep  to  your  subject  close  in  all  yon  say, 
Nor  for  a  sounding  sentence  ever  stray. 
Hie  public  censure  for  jour  writings  fear, 
And  to  yourself  be  critic  most  severe. 
Fantastic  wite  their  darling  follies  love : 
But  find  you  faithful  friends  that  will  reprove, 
That  on  your  works  may  look  with  careful  eyee, 
And  of  your  faulte  be  zealous  eneinies. 
Lay  by  an  author's  pride  and  vanity. 
And  nom  a  friend  a  fiatterer  descry,  xm 

Who  seems  to  like,  but  means  not  what  he  says : 
Embrace  true  counsel,  but  suspect  false  praise. 
A  sycophant  will  everything  admire : 
Each  verse,  each  sentence  sete  his  soul  on  fire ; 
All  is  divine  I  there 's  not  a  word  amiss ! 
He  shakes  with  joy,  and  weeps  with  tenderness ; 
He  overpow'rs  you  with  his  mighty  praise. 
Truth  never  moves  in  those  impetuous  ways : 
A  faithful  friend  is  careful  of  your  fame, 
And  freely  will  your  heedless  errors  blame ;  mo 
He  cannot  pardon  a  neglected  line. 
But  verse  to  rule  and  order  will  confine ; 
Reproves  of  words  the  too  affected  sound : 
Here  the  sense  flags,  and  your  expression's 

round ; 
Your  fancy  tires,  and  your  discourse  grows  vain. 
Tour  terms  improper  ~  make  them  just  ana 

plain. 


Thus  't  is  a  faithful  friend  will  freedom  use ; 
But  authors,  partial  to  their  darliiig  Muse, 
Tliink  to  protect  it  they  have  just  pretenae. 
And  at  your  friendly  counsel  take  offense,      aw 
Said  you  of  this,  that  the  expression  *8  flat? 
*'  Your  servant,  sir^ou  must  excuse  me  tbat,*' 
He  answeis  you.  *' This  word  has  here  no  graice; 
Pray  leave  it  out. "    *  ^  That,  sir,  's  the  proper'st 

place." 
"This  turn  I  like  not."    '*'Tis  approv'd  by 

alL" 
Thus,  resolute  not  from  a  fault  to  fall. 
If  there 's  a  syllable  of  which  you  doubt, 
'T  is  a  sure  reason  not  to  blot  it  out. 
Yet  still  he  says  you  may  his  faults  confute. 
And  over  him  your  pow'r  is  absolute :  »» 

But  of  his  fei^'d  humility  take  heed  ; 
'T  is  a  bait  laid  to  make  you  hear  him  read. 
And  when  he  leaves  you,  happy  in  his  Mnae, 
Restless  he  runs  some  other  to  abuse, 
And  often  finds ;  for  in  our  scribbling  times 
No  fool  can  want  a  sot  to  praise  his  xnymes : 
The  flattest  work  has  ever  in  the  court 
Met  with  some  zealous  ass  for  ito  support ; 
And  in  all  times  a  forward,  scribbling  fop 
Has  found  some  greater  fool  to  cry  him  up.   a* 

Canto  II 

PASTORAL 

As  a  fair  nymph,  when  rising  from  her  bed. 
With  sparkling  diamonds  drosses  not  her  head^ 
But  without  gold,  or  iwarl,  or  costly  soents. 
Gathers  from  neighb'ring  fields  her  omamenta ; 
Such,  lovely  in  its  dress,  but  plain  withal. 
Ought  to  appear  a  perfect  Pastoral, 
Its  numble  method  nothing  has  of  fierce. 
But  hates  the  rattling  of  a  lofty  verse : 
There  native  beauty  pleases,  and  exeitea, 
And  never  with  harsh  sounds  the  ear  affrights. 
But  in  this  style  a  poet  often  spent,  mx 

In  rage  throws  by  nis  rural  instrument,^ 
And  vainly,  when  disorder'd  thougfate  abomsd^ 
Amidst  the  Edogue  makes  the  trumpet  aonnd : 
Pan  fiies,  alarm'd,  into  the  neighb'nng  woods. 
And  frighted  nymphs  dive  down  into  the  floods. 
Oppos'd  to  this,  another,  low  in  style, 
Miaikee  shepherds  speak  a  language  base  and 

vile: 
His  writings,  flat  and  heavy,  without  sound, 
Sjssing  the  earth,  and  creeping  on  the  groimd ; 
You  'd  swear  that  Randal,  m  his  rustic  strains. 
Again  was  quav'ring  to  the  country  swains,  «> 
And  changing^without  care  of  sound  or  dress, 
Strephon  and  Phyllis  into  Tom  and  Bess. 
'Twixt  these  extremes  'tis  hard  to  keep  the 

riffht; 
For  firuides  take  Virgil,  and  read  Theocrite : 
Be  taeir  just  writings,  by  the  gods  inspir'd. 
Your  constant  i>atteni,  praeticM  and  admir'd. 
By  them  alone  you  '11  easily  comprehend 
How  poets,  without  shame,  may  condeseend  «» 
To  sing  of  gardens,  fields,  of  flow'rs,  and  frait. 
To  stir  up  shepherds,  and  to  tune  the  flute ; 
Of  love's  rewards  to  tell  the  happy  hour, 
1  HuU  pipe. 
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)aphiie  a  tree,  Naroissns  made  a  flow'r, 
Lnd  hj  what  means  the  Eclogue  yet  has  pow'r 
?o  make  the  woods  worthy  a  oonqneror :  ^ 
Phis  of  their  writiii|EB  is  the  graoe  and  flight ; 
rheir  risings  lofty,  yet  not  out  <^  sight. 


The  Elegv%  that  loyes  a  monmf nl  slr^le. 
Viih  unbound  hair  weeps  at  a  funeral  pile ;  no 
t  paints  the  lorer's  torments  and  deli^ nts ; 
L  mistress  flatters,  threatens,  and  invites : 
int  well  these  raptures  if  you  *11  make  us  see, 
Tou  must  know  love  as  well  as  poetry. 

hate  those  lukewarm  authors,  whose  forc'd 
fire 
n  a  cold  style  describes  a  hot  desire : 
?hat  sigh  hj  rule,  and,  raging  in  cold  blood, 
?heir  sluggish  Muse  whip  to  an  amorous  mood : 
^eir  f  eign'd  transports  appear  but  flat  and 
Tain;  tn 

liey  always  sigh,  and  always  hug  their  chain, 
Ldore  their  prison,  and  their  sufferings  bless, 
lake  sense  and  reason  quarrel  as  they  please, 
r  was  not  of  old  in  this  affected  tone 
?hat  smooth  TibuUns  made  his  amorous  moan ; 
Jot  Ovid,  when,  instructed  from  above, 
W  nature's  rules  he  taught  the  Art  qfLove. 
lue  heart  in  Elegies  forms  the  discourse. 


The  Ode  is  bolder^  and  has  greater  force ; 
f  ounting  to  heav'n  m  her  ambitious  flight, 
Imongst  the  gods  and  heroes  takes  delight ;  tvo 
>f  Pisa's  wr^tlers  tells  the  sinewy  force, 
Lnd    sings    the    dusty    conqueror's    glorious 

course; 
?o  Simois^ 


does  fierce  Achilles  bring, 
Lnd  makes  the  Ganges  bow  to  Britain's  king, 
•ometxmes  she  flies,  like  an  indnstrious  bee, 
Lnd  robs  the  flow'rs  by  nature's  chymistry ; 
)escribes  the  shepherds'  dances,  feasts,  and 

bUss, 
Lnd  boasts  from  Phjllis  to  surprise  a  kiss, 
Vhen  gently  she  resists  with  feign'd  remorse, 
?hat  what  she  grants  may  seem  to  be  by  force : 
ler  generous  s^le  at  random  oft  will  part,   mi 
Lnd  by  a  brave  disorder  shows  her  art : 
Jnlike  those  fearful  poets,  whose  cc^d  rhyme 
n  all  their  raptures  keep  ezactest  time, 
?hat  sing  th'  illustrious  hero's  mighty  praise 
Lean  vrriters!)  by  the  terms  of  weeks  and 

days, 
Lnd  dare  not  from  least  circumstances  part, 
Jut  take  all  towns  by  strictest  rules  of  art. 
LpoUo  drives  those  fops  from  his  abode ; 
Lnd  some  have  said,  that  once  the  humorous 
^[od,  «io 

lesolving  all  such  scribblers  to  confound, 
''or  the  short  Sonnet  order'd  this  strict  bound : 
»et  roles  for  the  just  measure,  and  tiie  time, 
rhe  easy  running,  and  alternate  rhyme ; 
Jut,  above  all,  those  licenses  denied 
Vhich  in  these  writings  the  lame  sense  sup- 
plied; 

i  Yitga,  Sciofftie  IT. 


Forbade  an  useless  line  should  find  a  place. 
Or  a  repeated  word  ai>pear  with  graoe. 
A  f  auluess  Sonnet,  finish'd  thus,  would  be 
Worth  tedious  volumes  of  loose  poetry.  a« 

A  hundred  scribbling  authors,  without  ground. 
Believe  thev  have  this  only  Phoenix  found ; 
When  yet  th'  exactest  scarce  have  two  or  three. 
Among  whole  tomes,  from  faults  and  censure 

tree. 
The  rest,  but  little  read,  r«^arded  less, 
Are  shovel'd  to  the  pamtrj  nom  the  press. 
Closing  the  sense  within  Uie  measur'd  time, 
'Tis  hard  to  fit  the  reason  to  the  rhyme. 


The  Epigram,  with  little  art  compos'd. 
Is  one  good:  sentence  in  a  distich  dos'd.  no 

These  points,  that  by  Italians  first  were  priz'd, 
Our  ancient  authorsknew  not,  or  despis'd  : 
The  vulgar,  dazzled  with  their  glaring  U^ht, 
To  their  false  pleasures  quicklv  they  mvite ; 
But  public  favor  so  increas'd  tneir  pride, 
They  overwhelm'd  Parnassus  with  their  tide. 
The  Madrigal  at  first  was  overcome. 
And  the  proud  Sonnet  fell  by  the  same  doom  ; 
With  these  grave  Tragedy  adorn'd  her  flights, 
And  mournful  Elegy  her  funeral  rites :  mo 

A  hero  never  fail'd 'em  on  the  stage, 
Without  his  point  a  lover  durst  not  rage ; 
The  amorous   shepherds   took  more  care  to 

prove 
True  to  their  point,  than   faithful  to  their 

love. 
Each  word,  like  Janus,  had  a  double  face ; 
And  prose,  as  well  as  verse,  allow'd  it  place  : 
The  lawyer  with  conceits  adom'd  his  speech. 
The  iMurson  without  quibbling  could  not  preach. 
At  last  affronted  reason  look'd  about. 
And  from  all  serious  matters  shut  'em  out :    no 
Dedar'd  that  none   should  use  'em   without 

shame. 
Except  a  scattering  in  the  Epigram  ; 
Provided  that  by  art,  and  in  due  time. 
They  tum'd  upon   the  thought,  and  not  the 

rhyme. 
Thus  in  all  parts  disorders  did  abate ; 
Tet  quibblers  in  the  court  had  leave  to  prate : 
Insipid  jesters,  and  unpleasant  fools, 
A  corporation  of  dull  punning  drolls. 
'T  is  not,  but  that  sometimes  a  dext'rous  Muse 
May  with  advantage  a  tum'd  sense  abuse,     sio 
And  on  a  word  mav  trifle  with  address ; 
But  above  all  avoid  the  fond  excess. 
And  think  not,  when  your  verse  and  sense  are 

lame. 
With  a  dull  point  to  tag  jour  Epigram, 

Each  poem  his  perfection  has  apart ; 
The  British  Bound  in  plainness  shows  his  art. 
The  Ballad,  tho'  the  pride  of  ancient  time, 
Has  often  nothing  but  his  humorous  rhyme ; 
The  Madrigal*  xdkj  softer  passions  move. 
And  breathe  the  tender  ecstasies  of  love :        m 
Desire  to  show  itself,  and  not  to  wrong, 
Arm'd  Virtue  first  with  Satire  in  its  tongue. 
*  An  old  w«7  of  writing,  which  begui  and  ended  with  the 
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Luoilins  was  the  man  who,  brayelv  bold. 
To  Roman  vices  did  this  mirror  hold. 
Protected  hnmble  goodness  from  reproach, 
Show'd  worth  on  foot,  and  rascals  in  the  coach. 
Horace  his  pleasing  wit  to  this  did  add. 
And  none  uncensur'd  could  be  fool,  or  mad : 
Unhappy  was  that  wretch,  whose  name  might  be 
Sqnar  a  to  the  rules  of  their  sharp  poetry,     aso 
Persius,  obscure,  but  full  of  sense  and  wit, 
Affected  brevity  in  aU  he  writ : 
And  Juvenal,  learned  as  those  times  could  be. 
Too  far  did  stretch  his  sharp  hyperbole ; 
Tho'  horrid  truths  thro'  all  his  mbors  shine. 
In  what  he  writes  there 's  something  of  divine. 
Whether  he  blames  the  Caprean  debauch. 
Or  of  Seianus'  fall  tells  the  approach, 
Or  that  he  makes  the  tremblme  senate  come 
To  the  stem  tyrant  to  receive  their  doom ;      »o 
Or  Roman  vice  in  coarsest  habits  shews. 
And  paints  an  empress  reeking  from  the  stews : 
In  all  he  writes  appears  a  noble  fire ; 
To  follow  such  a  master  then  desire. 
Ohaucer  alone,  fix'd  on  this  solid  base. 
In  his  old  st^le  conserves  a  modem  grace : 
Too  happy,  if  the  freedom  of  his  rhymes 
Offended  not  the  method  of  our  times. 
The  Latin  writers  decency  neglect ; 
But  modem  readers  challenge  our  respect,     mo 
And  at  immodest  writings  take  offense, 
If  clean  expression  cover  not  the  sense. 
I  love  sharp  satire,  from  obsceneness  free, 
Not  impudence  that  preaches  modesty. 
Our  English,  who  in  malice  never  fail, 
Hence  in  lampoons  and  libels  learnt  to  rail : 
Pleasant  detraction,  that  by  singing  goeff 
From  mouth  to  mouth,  and  as  it  marches  grows ! 
Our  freedom  in  our  poetry  we  see. 
That  child  of  joy,  begot  by  liberty.  410 

But,  vain  blasphemer,  tremble  when  you  choose 
God  for  the  suoject  of  ^our  impious  Muse ; 
At  last,  those  jests  which  libertines  invent, 
Bring  the  lewd  author  to  just  punishment. 
Ev'n  in  a  song  there  must  be  art  and  sense ; 
Yet   sometimes  we   have  seen   that  wine  or 

chance 
ELave  warm'd  cold  brains,  and  given  dull  writers 

mettle, 

And  furnish'd  out  a  scene  for  Mr.  S . 

But  for  one  lucky  hit  that  made  thee  please. 
Let  not  thy  folly  grow  to  a  disease,  4m 

Nor  think  thyself  a  wit ;  for  in  our  age 
If  a  warm  fancy  does  some  fop  ingage,^ 
He  neither  eats  or  sleeps  till  he  has  writ. 
But  pla^^es  the  world  with  his  adulterate  wit. 
Nay,  'tis  a  wonder,  if  in  his  dire  rage 
He  prints  not  his  dull  follies  for  the  stage ; 
And,  in  the  front  of  all  his  senseless  plays. 
Makes  David  Logan  ^  crown  his  head  with  oays. 

Canto  III 

TRAGEDY 

Thbbe  's  not  a  monster  bred  beneath  the  sky, 

But,  weU-dispos'd  by  art,  may  please  the  eye ;  mo 

1  D.  Logan,  a  graTer. 


A  curious  workman,  by  his  skill  divine. 
From  an  ill  object  makes  a  good  deogn. 
Thus,  to  delight  us,  Trtigipdy,  in  tears 
For  (Ediptu,  moYohoB  our  hopes  and  fears ; 
For  parricide  Orestes  asks  relief. 
And,  to  encrease  our  pleasure,  causes  grief. 
You  then,  that  in  this  noble  art  would  rise, 
Gome,  and  in  lofty  verse  dispute  the  prize. 
Would  you  upon  the  stage  acquire  renown. 
And  for  your  judges  summon  aU  the  town  ?  *» 
Would  you  your  works  for  ever  should  remais, 
And  after  ages  past  be  sought  again  ? 
In  all  you  write  observe  with  care  and  art 
To  move  the  passions  and  incline  the  heart. 
If,  in  a  labored  act,  the  pleasing  rage 
Cannot  our  hopes  and  fears  by  turns  ingage, 
Nor  in  our  mind  a  feeling  pity  raise. 
In  vain  with  learned  scenes  you  fill  jwxr  pSajs : 
Your  cold  discourse  can  never  move  the  mind 
Of  a  stem  critic,  nat'rally  unkind ;  «b 

Who,  iustly  tir'd  with  your  pedantic  flight, 
Or  fails  asleep,  or  censures  all  you  write. 
The  secret  is,  attention  first  to  gain ; 
To  move  our  minds,  and  then  to  entertain: 
That,  from  the  very  opening  of  the  acsen 
The  first  may  show  us  what  the  author  i 
I  *m  tir'd  to  see  an  actor  on  the  stage 
That  knows  not  whether  he 's  to  laug^h  or  ng«; 
Who,  an  intrig^ue  unraveling  in  vain, 
Instead  of  pleasing,  keeps  my  mind  in  pain.  «■ 
I  'd  rather  much  the  nauseous  dunce  should  ny 
Downright :  '*  My  name  is  Hector  in  the  play ;  ' 
Than  with  a  mass  of  miracles,  ill-join'd. 
Confound  my  ears  and  not  instruct  my  mind. 
The  subject 's  never  soon  enough  expressed; 
Your  place  of  action  must  be  mc'd,  and  rest. 
A  Spanish  poet  may,  with  good  event. 
In  one  day^s  snace  whole  ages  represent ; 
There  oft  the  hero  of  a  wandering  stage 
Begins  a  child,  and  ends  the  play  of  agpe :      « 
But  we,  that  are  by  reason's  rules  ooimn'd. 
Will  that  with  art  the  poem  be  designed. 
That  unity  of  action,  time,  and  nlace. 
Keep  the  stage  full,  and  all  our  labors  grace. 
Write  not  wnuEit  cannot  be  with  ease  oonceiT'd ; 
Some  truths  may  be  too  strong  to  be  believ'd. 
A  foolish  wonder  cannot  entertain : 
My  mind 's  not  mov'd,  if  your  disoourse  be  vsxs. 
You  may  relate  what  would  offend  the  eye : 
Seeing,  indeed,  would  better  satisfy ;  « 

But  there  are  objects  that  a  curious  art 
Hides  from  the  eyes,  yet  offers  to  the  heart 
The  mind  in  most  agreeably  surprised. 
When  a  well-woven  subject,  long  diagfnis'd. 
You  on  a  sudden  artfully  unfold. 
And  give  the  whole  another  face  and  mold. 

At  first '  the  Traaedy  was  void  of  art ; 
A  song,  where  each  man  danc'd  and  sung  his 

And  otgod  Bacchus  roaring  out  the  praise, 
Sought  a  good  vintage  for  their  jolly  days :    ■• 
Then  wine  and  joy  were  seen  in  each  man's  eyes, 
And  a  fat  goat  was  the  best  singer's  jprbe. 
Thespis  was  first,  who,  all  besmear'a  with  lee^ 
Began  this  pleasure  for  posterity ; 

•  WritbyMr.Drydeii. 
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And  with  his  carted  aoton,  and  a  song, 
Amna'd  the  neople  as  he  passM  along. 
Next  JSsohylTis  the  difE'rent  persons  plao*d. 
And  with  a  better  maak  his  players  grao'd ; 
Upon  a  theater  his  rerse  ezpress'd, 
And  show'd  his  hero  with  a  bnskin  drese*d.  mo 
Then  Sophooles,  the  genins  of  his  afire, 
Inoreas'a  the  pomp  and  beauty  of  the  stage, 
Ingag'd  the  ohoros  song  in  eyery  part, 
And  polish'd  mgged  yerse  by  rules  of  art : 
He  in  the  Greek  did  those  perfections  gain. 
Which  the  weak  Latin  never  could  attain. 
Our  i>iou8  fathers,  in  their  priest-rid  age, 
As  impious  and  profane  abhorr'd  the  stage ; 
A  troop  of  silly  pilgrims,  as  't  is  said, 
Fooliduy  zealous,  scandalously  play'd  no 

(Instead  of  heroes,  and  of  love's  complaints) 
^The  angels.  Qod,  the  Virgin,  and  the  saints. 
At  last,  rignt  Reason  did  nis  laws  reveal. 
And  show'd  the  folly  of  their  ill-plac*d  zeal, 
Siieno'd  those  nonconformists  of  the  age. 
And  rais'd  the  lawful  heroes  of  the  stage : 
Only  ^'  Athenian  mask  was  laid  aside. 
And  ohoms  by  the  music  was  supplied. 
Ingenious  love,  inyentive  in  new  arts, 
Mmgled  in   plays,  and  quickly  touched  our 
hearts:  no 

This  passion  never  could  resistance  find. 
But  knows  the  shortest  passage  to  the  mind. 
Paint  then,  I  'm  pleas'd  my  hero  be  in  love ; 
But  let  him  not  like  a  tame  shepherd  move ; 
Let  not  Achilles  be  tike  Thyrsis  seen. 
Or  for  a  Cyrus  show  an  Artam^ne ;  ^ 
That,  struggling  oft,  his  passions  we  may  find ; 
The  trailty,  not  the  virtue  of  his  mind. 
Of  romance  heroes  shun  the  low  desifrn ; 
Yet,  to  great  hearts  some  human  frailties  join :  no 
Achilles  must  with  Homer's  heat  ingage ; 
For  an  affront  I  'm  i>leas*d  to  see  him  rage. 
Those  tittle  failings  in  your  hero's  heart 
Show  that  of  man  and  nature  he  has  part. 
To  leave  known  rules  you  cannot  be  allow'd : 
Bfake  Agamemnon  covetous  and  proud, 
^neas  in  religious  rites  austere ; 
Keep  to  each  man  his  proper  character. 
Of  countries  and  of  times  the  humors  know ; 
From  different  climates  differing  customs  grow : 
And  strive  to  shun  their  fault,  who  vainly  dress 
An  antique  hero  tike  some  modem  ass ;  hi 

Who  make  old  Romans  like  our  English  move, 
Show  Gato  si>arkish,  or  make  Brutus  love. 
In  a  romance  those  errors  are  exous'd ; 
There  'tis  enough  that,  reading,  we  're  amus'd : 
Rules  too  severe  would  then  be  useless  found ; 
But  the  strict  acene  must  have  a  juster  bound : 
Rzaot  decorum  we  must  always  mid. 
If  then  you  form  some  hero  in  your  mind,      no 
Be  sure  your  image  with  itself  agree ; 
For  what  he  first  appears,  he  still  must  be. 
Affedted  wits  will  nat'rally  incline 
To  paint  their  figures  by  their  own  design 


t  perfe 

Wise  nature  by  variety  does  please : 

Clothe  differing  passions  in  a  diff'ring  dress ; 

1  ArUmine,  the  nanio  of  Cyrus  In  Scadliy't  romance. 


Bold  an^  in  rough  haughty  words  appears ; 
SoiTow  IS  humble,  and  dissolves  in  tears.       m 
Make  not  your  Hecuba'  with  fury  rage. 
And  show  a  ranting  grief  upon  the  stage  ; 
Or  teU  in  vain  how  the  rough  Tanais  bore 
His  sevenfold  waters  to  the  Euxine  shore : 
These  swoln  expressions,  this  affected  noise. 
Shows  like  some  pedant  that  declaims  to  boys. 
In  sorrow,  you  must  softer  methods  keep ; 
And,  to  excite  our  tears,  yourself  must  weep. 
Those  noisy  words  with  which  iU  plays  abound 
Come  not  from  hearts  that  are   in   sadness 
drown'd.  on 

The  theater  for  a  young  poet's  rhymes 
li  a  bold  venture  in  our  niowing  times ; 
An  author  cannot  eas'ly  purchase  fame ; 
Critics  are  always  apt  to  niss  and  blame : 
You  may  be  judg'd  bv  every  ass  in  town ; 
The  privilege  is  bought  for  half  a  crown. 
To  please,  you  must  a  hundred  changes  try ; 
Sometimes  be  humble,  then  must  soar  on  high : 
In  noble  thoughts  must  evenrwhere  abound,  n» 
Be  easy,  pleasant,  sotid,  and  profound : 
To  these  you  must  surprisinir  touches  join. 
And  show  us  a  new  wonder  m  each  line ; 
That  aU,  in  a  just  method  weU-design'd, 
Biay  leave  a  strong  impression  in  the  mind. 
These  are  the  arts  that  Tragedy  maintain* 

THB  BPIC 

But  the  Heroic  claims  a  loftier  strain. 
In  the  narration  of  some  great  desijsn, 
Invention,  art,  and  fable,  all  must  join : 
Here  fiction  must  employ  its  utmost  naoe ;  n» 
All  must  assume  a  bod^,  mind,  and  race : 
Each  virtue  a  divinity  u  seen  ; 
Prudence  is  Pallas ;  beauty,  Paphos'  (^ueen. 
'T  is  not  a  doud  from  whence  swift  lightnings 

fly. 

But  Jupiter,  that  thunders  from  the  sky ; 
Nor  a  rough  storm  that  gives  the  sailor  pain. 
But  angry  Neptune,  plowing  up  the  mam ; 
Echo 's  no  more  an  empty  airy  sound. 
But  a  fair  nymph  that  weeps  her  lover  drown'd. 
Thus  in  the  endless  treasure  of  his  mind        •» 
The  poet  does  a  thousand  figures  find ; 
Around  the  work  his  ornaments  he  pours. 
And  strows  with  lavish  hand  hisop'nmgflow'xs. 
'T  is  not  a  wonder  if  a  tempest  bore 
The  Trojan  fleet  against  the  Libyan  shore ; 
From  faithless  Fortune  this  is  no  surprise. 
For  every  day  't  is  common  to  our  eyes. 
But  angry  Juno,  that  she  might  destroy 
And  overwhelm  the  rest  of  ruin'd  Trojr ; 
That  iEolus,  with  the  fierce  goddess  join'd,  «« 
Open'd  the  hollow  prisons  of  the  wind, 
Till  angry  Neptune,  looking  o'er  the  main. 
Rebukes  the  tempest,  calms  the  waves  again. 
Their  vessels  from  the  dang'rous  quicksands 

steers  — 
These  are  the  springslthat  move  our  hopes  and 

fears: 
Without  these  ornaments  before  our  ^res 
Th'  unsinew'd  poem  languishes  and  dies ; 
Your  poet  in  his  art  wilTalways  fail. 
And  tell  you  but  a  dull  insipid  tale. 
*  Suioea  Tng. 
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In  yun  have  our  mistaken  anthon  tried        tto 
Tbese  ancient  ornaments  to  lay  aside, 
Thinking  onr  God,  and  prophets  that  he  sent, 
Might  act  like  those  the  poets  di4  invent, 
To  flight  poor  readers  in  each  line  with  hell, 
And  talk  of  Satan,  Ashtaroth,  and  BeL 
The  mysteries  which  Christians  mnst  helieye 
Disdain  such  shifting  pageants  to  receive  : 
The  gospel  offers  notiung  to  onr  thoughts 
But  pemtenoe,  or  punishment  for  faults ;       •■• 
And  mingling  falsehoods  with  those  mvsteries 
Would  niake  our  sacred  truths  appear  like  lies. 
Besides,  what  pleasure  can  it  he  to  hear 
llie  howlings  of  repining  Lucifer, 
Whose  ra§[e  at  your  imagined  hero  flies, 
And  oft  with  God  himself  disputes  the  prize  ? 
Tasso,  you  'U  say,  has  done  it  with  applause : 
It  is  not  here  I  mean  to  judge  his  cause ; 
Tet,  tho'  our  age  has  so  eztoll'd  his  name, 
His  works  had  never  gained  immortal  fame. 
If  holy  Godfrey  in  his  ecstasies  mo 

Had  only  oonquer'd  Satan  on  his  knees ; 
If  Tancred,  and  Armida*s  pleasing  form. 
Did  not  his  melancholy  theme  adorn. 
'Tis  not  that  Christian  poems  ought  to  be 
Kll'd  with  the  fictions  of  idolatry ; 
But  in  a  common  subject  to  reject 
llie  gods,  and  heathen  ornaments  neglect ; 
To  banish  Tritons  who  the  seas  invade, 
To  take  Pan's  whistle,  or  the  Fates  degrade, 
To  hinder  Charon  in  his  leaky  boat  •» 

To  pass  the  shepherd  with  the  man  of  note. 
Is  with  vain  scruples  to  disturb  your  mind. 
And  search  perfection  you  can  never  find : 
As  well  they  may  forbid  us  to  present 
Prudence  or  Justice  for  an  ornament, 
To  paint  old  Janus  with  his  front  of  brass ; 
Ana  take  from  Time  his  scjrthe,  his  wings,  and 

glass; 
And  everywhere,  as  'twere  idolatry. 
Banish  desorii>tions  from  our  poetxy. 
Leave  'em  their  pious  follies  to  pursue,  «o 

But  let  our  reason  such  vain  fears  subdue ; 
And  let  us  not,  amongst  our  vanities, 
Qf  die  true  God  create  a  God  of  lies. 
In  fable  we  a  thousand  pleasures  see. 
And  the  smooth  names  seem  made  for  poetry ; 
As  Hector,  Alexander,  Helen.  Phyllis, 
Ulysses,  Agamemnon,  and  Achilles : 
In  such  a  crowd,  the  poet  were  to  blame 
To  choose  King  Chilperic  for  Ms  hero's  name. 
Sometimes,  the  name  being  well  or  ill  apjplied, 
Will  the  whole  fortune  of  your  work  decide,  vn 
Would  you  your  reader  never  should  be  tir'd  ? 
Choose  some^  great  hero,  fit  to  be  admir'd. 
In  courage  signal,  and  in  virtue  bright ; 
Let  ev'nms  very  failings  give  delight ; 
Let  his  great  actions  our  attention  bind^ 
Like  CsBsar,  or  like  Scipio,  frame  his  mind. 
And  not  like  (Edipus  his  per jur'd  race ; 
A  common  conqueror  is  a  theme  too  base. 
Choose  not  your  tale  of  accidents  too  full ;     om 
Too  much  variety  may  make  it  duU : 
Achilles'  rage  alone,  when  wrought  with  skill, 
Abundantly  does  a  whole  Iliad  nil. 
Be  your  narrations  lively,  short,  and  smart ; 
In  your  descriptions  show  your  noblest  art : 


There  'tis  your  poetry  may  be  employed ; 
Yet  you  must  tnvial  accidents  avoid. 
Nor  imitate  that  fool,^  who.  to  describe 
The  wondrous  marches  of  the  chosen  tribe, 
Plac'd  on  the  sides,  to  see  their  armiea  pass,   m 
The  fishes  staring  thro'  the  liquid  glass ; 
Describ'd  a  child,  who,  with  his  little  hand, 
Pick'd  up  the  shining  pebbles  from  the  sand. 
Such  objects  are  too  mean  to  stay  our  sight ; 
Allow  your  work  a  just  and  nobler  flight. 
Be  your  beginning  plain,  and  take  good  heed 
Too  soon  you  mount  not  on  the  airy  steed ; 
Nor  tell  your  reader,  in  a  thund'ring  verse, 
"  I  sing  the  conqueror  of  the  universe."  * 
What  can  an  author  after  this  produce  ?        ^ 
The lab'ring mountain  must bringforthto moose. 
Much  better  are  we  pleas'd  with  his  addren,' 
Who,  without  making  such  vast  promises. 
Says,  in  an  easier  style  and  plainer  sense : 
**  1  sing  the  combats  of  that  pious  prince. 
Who  Rom  the  Phrygian  coast  his  armies  boi«. 
And  landed  first  on  the  Lavinian  shore." 
His  op'ning  Muse  sets  not  the  world  on  fire. 
And  yet  performs  more  than  we  can  reauire : 

2uickly  you  'U  hear  him  celebrate  the  tame  n* 
nd  future  glory  of  the  Roman  name ; 
Of  Styx  and  Acheron  describe  the  floods. 
And  CiBsars  wand'ring  in  th'  Elsrsian  woods ; 
With  figures  numberless  his  story  grace, 
And  everything  in  beauteous  colors  trace. 
At  once  you  may  be  pleasing  and  sublime : 
I  hate  a  heavy  melancholy  rhyme ; 
I  'd  rather  read  Orlando's  comic  tale, 
Than  a  dull  author  always  stiff  and  stale. 
Who  thinks  himself  dishonor'd  in  his  style,  n» 
If  on  his  works  the  Graces  do  but  smile. 
'T  is  said  that  Homer,  mat^chlcws  in  his  srt. 
Stole  Venus'  girdle,  to  ingage  the  heart : 
His  works  indeed  vast  treasures  do  unfold. 
And  whatsoe'er  he  touches  turns  to  gold : 
All  in  his  hands  new  beauty  does  acquire ; 
He  always  pleases,  and  can  never  tiro. 
A  happy  warmth  he  everywhere  may  boast, 
Nor  IS  he  in  too  long  digressions  lost : 
His  verses  without  rule  a  method  find,  a» 

And  of  themselves  appear  in  order  join'd: 
All  without  trouble  answers  lus  intent; 
Each  syllable  is  tending  to  ih'  event. 
Let  his  example  your  mdeavors  raise  ; 
To  love  his  writings  is  a  kind  of  praise. 
A  poem  where  we  all  perfections  find 
Is  not  the  work  of  a  ^mtastic  mind : 
There  must  be  care,  and  time,  and  skill,  and 

pains; 
Not  the  first  heat  of  unexperienc'd  brains. 
Tet  sometimes  artless  poets,  when  the  rage  ^ 
Of  a  warm  fancy  does  their  minds  ingage, 
Puff'd  with  vain  pride,  presume  they  undtf- 

stand. 
And  boldly  take  the  trumpet  in  their  hand ; 
Their  fustian  Muse  each  accident  confounds ; 
Nor  can  she  fly,  but  rise  by  le^^Ds  and  botisds, 
Till,  their  small  stock  of  lesming  quickly  speoW 
Their  poem  dies  for  want  of  nounshmeat 

1  St.  Amant. 

s  The  lint  line  of  Seudayt  Alarie. 

*  VirgU'B  J?NeMf. 
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[n  Tain  mankiiid  the  hot^brain'd  f  ook  deeriee, 
So  b^andinsr  oenmires  can  unTeil  his  eyes ; 
With  immidenee  the  lanrel  theT  invade,         no 
Resoiv'a  to  like  the  monsters  mey  have  made. 
Vireil,  oompar'd  to  them,  is  flat  and  dry, 
Ajid  Homer  understood  not  poetry ; 
A^gainst  their  merit  if  this  afire  rebel, 
To  future  times  for  justice  uier  appeal. 
But,  waittnff  till  mankind  shall  do  ^em  rip^ht, 
And  brine  uieir  works  triumphantly  to  ligrht, 
Neglected  heaps  we  in  by-comets  lay. 
Where  they  become  to  worms  and  moths  a  prey ; 
For|rot,  in  dust  and  cobwebs  let  'em  rest,       no 
Whilst  we  return  from  whence  we  first  digrees'd. 
The  great  success  which  tragic  writers  found, 
In  Athens  first  the  Comedy  renown'd. 
Th^  abusive  Grecian  there,  by  pleasing  ways. 
Dispersed  his  nat'ral  malice  in  his  plays ; 
Wisdom  aud  virtue,  honor,  wit,  and  sense. 
Were  subject  to  buffooning  insolence : 
Poets  were  publicly  approved,  and  sought. 
That  vice  extoUM,  and  virtue  set  at  naught ; 
And  Socrates  himself,  in  that  loose  age,  m 

Was  made  the  pastime  of  a  scoffing  stage. 
At  last  the  public  took  in  hand  the  cause, 
And  cur'd  this  madness  by  the  pow'r  of  laws ; 
Forbade  at  any  time,  or  any  place, 
To  name  the  person,  or  describe  the  face. 
The  stage  its  ancient  fury  thus  let  fall. 
And  comedy  diverted  without  gall : 
By  mild  reproofs  recovered  minds  diseasM, 
And,  sparing  persons,  innocentl^r  pleas'd. 
£ach  one  was  nicely  shown  in  this  new  glass,  no 
And  smil'd  to  think  he  was  not  meant  the  ass : 
A  miser  oft  would  laugh  the  first,  to  find 
A  faithful  draught  of  nis  own  sordid  mind  ; 
And  f  OPS  were  with  such  care  and  cunning  writ. 
They  lik'd  the  piece  for  which  themselves  did 

sit. 
Ton  then  that  would  the  comic  laurels  wear. 
To  study  nature  be  your  only  care : 
Whoe'er  knows  man,  and  by  a  curious  art 
Discerns  the  hidden  secrets  of  the  heart ; 
He  who  observes  and  naturally  can  paint        no 
The  jealous  fool,  the  fawning  sycophant, 
A  sober  wit,  an  enterprising  ass, 
A  humorous  Otter,  or  a  Hudibras,  — 
May  safely  in  these  noble  lists  ingage. 
And  make  'em  act  and  speak  upon  die  stage. 
Strive  to  be  natural  in  all  you  write, 
And  paint   with  colors  tnat  may  please  the 

sight. 
Nature  in  various  figures  does  abound, 
And  in  each  mind  are  different  humors  found ; 
A  glance,  a  touch,  discovers  to  the  wise,         mo 
But  every  man  has  not  disceming  eyes. 
All-changing  time  does  also  change  the  mind, 
And  different  ages  difTrent  pleasures  find : 
Youth,  hot  and  furious,  cannot  brook  delay; 
By  flattering  vice  is  eas'ly  led  away ; 
Vain  in  discourse,  inconstant  in  desire : 
In  censure,  rash  ;  in  pleasures,  all  on  fire. 
The  manlv  age  does  steadier  thoughts  enjoy ; 
Pow'r  ana  ambition  do  his  soul  employ : 
Against  the  turns  ci  fate  he  sets  his  mind,     no 
And  bjr  the  past  the  future  hopes  to  find. 
Decrepit  age,  still  adding  to  his  stores, 


For  others  heaps  the  treasure  he  adores ; 
In  all  his  actions  keeps  a  frozen  paoe ; 
Past  times  extols,  the  present  to  debue : 
Incapable  of  pleasures  youth  abuse, 
In  others  blames  what  age  does  him  refuse. 
Tour  actors  must  by  reason  be  controlled ; 
Let  young  men  speak  like  young,  old  men  like 

old; 
Observe  the  town,  and  study  well  the  court,    •» 
For  thither  various  characters  resort : 
Thus 't  was  great  Jonson  purchased  his  renown. 
And  in  his  art  had  borne  away  the  crown ; 
If,  less  desirous  of  the  people's  praise, 
He  had  not  with  low  farce  debas'd  his  plays ; 
Mixing  dull  buffoon'ry  with  wit  refin'd. 
And  Harlequin  with  noble  Terence  join'd. 
When  in  The  Fox  I  see  the  tortoise  hiss'd, 
I  lose  the  author  of  The  Alchymist. 
The  comic  wit,  borne  with  the  smiling  air,    aao 
Must  tragic  grief  and  pompous  verse  rorbear ; 
Tet  may  he  not,  as  on  a  market  place, 
With  bawdy  jests  amuse  the  populace. 
With  well-bred  conversation  you  must  please. 
And  your  intrigue  unravel'd  be  with  ease ; 
Tour  action  still  should  reason's  rules  obey, 
Nor  in  an  empty  scene  may  lose  its  way. 
Tour  humble  slyle  must  sometimes  gently  rise. 
And  your  discourse  sententious  be  and  wise ; 
The  passions  must  to  nature  be  oonfin'd,        •« 
And  scenes  to  scenes  with  artful  weaving  join'd. 
Tour  wit  must  not  unseasonably  play, 
But  follow  bus'ness,  never  lead  the  way. 
Observe  how  Terence  does  this  error  shun ; 
A  careful  father  chides  his  am'rous  son : 
Then  see  that  son,  whom  no  advice  can  move. 
Forget  those  orders,  and  pursue  his  love : 
'T  is  not  a  well-drawn  picture  we  discover ; 
'T  is  a  true  son,  a  father,  and  a  lover. 
I  like  an  author  that  reforms  the  age,  <■• 

And  keeps  the  right  decorum  of  the  stage ; 
That  always  pleases  by  just  reason's  role : 
But  for  a  tedious  droll,  a  quibbling  fool. 
Who  with  low  nauseous  bawdry  mis  his  plays. 
Let  him  be  gone,  and  on  two  trestles  raise 
Some  Smithfield  8tag#,  where  he  may  act  his 

pranks^ 
And  make  Jack  Puddings  speak  to  mounte- 
banks. 

Canto  IV 

In  Florence  dwelt  a  doctor  of  renown. 
The  scouree  of  God,  and  terror  of  the  town, 
Who  all  the  cant  of  physic  had  by  heart,        «oo 
And  never  mnrder'd  but  by  rules  of  art. 
The  public  mischief  was  his  private  gain  : 
Ghilaren^  their  slaughter'd  parents  sought  in 

vain: 
A  brother  here  his  poison'd  brother  wept : 
Some  bloodless  died,  and  some  by  opium  slept. 
Colds,  at  his  presence,  would  to  frenzies  torn. 
And  agrues  like  malignant  fevers  bum. 
Hated,  at  last,  his  practice  gives  him  o'er; 
One  friend,  unkill'd  by  druin,  of  all  his  store, 
In  his  new  country  house  affords  him  place ;  no 
^TyrtiB  a  rich  abbot,  and  a  building  ass. 
Here  first  the  doctor's  talent  came  in  play ; 
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He  seems  inspir'd,  and  talks  like  Wren  or 

Of  this  new  portico  condemns  the  face, 
And  turns  the  entrance  to  a  better  place ; 
Desifirns  the  staircase  at  the  other  end. 
His  friend  approyes,  does  for  his  mason  send : 
He  comes ;  the  doctor's  arenments  prevail. 
In  short,  to  finish  this  our  hnm'rons  tale, 
He  Gklen's  dangerous  science  does  reject,       mo 
And  from  ill  doctor  turn  good  architect. 

In  this  example  we  may  have  our  part : 
Rather  be  mason  ('t  is  an  useful  art  I) 
Than  a  dull  poet ;  for  that  trade  accurst 
Admits  no  mean  betwixt  the  best  and  wofst. 
In  other  sciences,  without  disgrace 
A  candidate  may  fill  a  second  place ; 
But  poetry  no  medium  can  admit^ 
No  reader  suffers  an  indifferent  wit ; 
The  ruin'd  stationers  against  him  bawl,  mo 

And  Herringman  degrades  him  from  lus  stall. 
Burlesque  at  least  our  laughter  may  excite, 
But  a  cold  writer  never  can  delije-ht. 
The  Counter  Scuffle  has  more  wit  and  art 
Than  the  stiff  formal  style  of  Gondibert. 
Be  not  affected  with  that  empty  praise 
Which  your  vain  flatterers  will  sometimes  raise, 
And  when  you  read,  with  ecstasy  will  say. 
*^  The  fimsh'd  piece  t  the  admirable  plav  1  *' 
Which,  when  expoe'd  to  censure  and  to  light, 
Cannot  indure  a  critic's  piercing  sight.  mi 

A  hundred  authors'  fates  have  neen  foretold, 

And  Sh ^ll's  works  are  printed,  but  not  sold. 

Hear  all  the  world  ;  consider  every  thought ; 
A  fool  by  chance  may  stumble  on  a  fault : 
Tet,  when  Apollo  does  your  Muse  inspire. 
Be  not  impatient  to  expose  your  fire ; 
Nor  imitate  the  Settles  of  our  times, 
Those  tuneful  readers  of  their  own  dull  rhymes. 
Who  seize  on  all  th'  acquaintance  they  can 

meet,  mo 

And  stop  the  passengers  that  walk  the  street : 
There  is  no  sanctuary  jrou  can  choose 
For  a  defense  from  their  pursuing  Muse. 
I  've  said  b^ore.  be  patient  when  they  blame ; 
To  alter  for  the  oetter  i%no  shame. 
Yet  yield  not  to  a  fool's  impertinence : 
Sometimes  conceited  sceptics,  void  of  sense. 
By  their  false  taste  condemn  some  finish'd  part, 
And  blame  the  noblest  flights  of  wit  and  art. 
In  vain  their  fond  opinions  you  deride ;  om 

With  their  lov'd  follies  they  are  satisfied. 
And  their  weak  judgment,  void  of  sense  and 

light, 
Thinks  nothing  can  escape  their  feeble  sight : 
Their  dang'rons  counsels  do  not  cure,  but 

wound; 
To  shun   the   storm  they  run   your  verse 

a^und; 
And,  thinking  to  escape  a  rock,  are  drown'd. , 
Choose  a  sure  iudge  to  censure  what  you  write. 
Whose  reason  leaos,  and  knowledge  gives  you 

light. 
Whose  steady  hand  will  prove  your  faithful 

guide,  MO 

And  touch  the  darling  follies  you  would  hide : 
He,  in  your  doubts,  will  carefully  advise, 
1  Th«  kiag't  arehiUeti. 


And  dear  the  mist  before  your  feeble  ejea. 

'T  is  he  will  tell  you  to  what  noble  heiirnt 

A  generous  Muse  may  sometimeB  take  her 

flight; 
When,  too  much  f  etter'd  with  die  mlea  of  art. 
May  from  her  stricter  bounds  and  linuta  part : 
But  such  a  perfect  judge  is  hard  to  see, 
And  every  rhymer  knows  not  poetry ;  ■» 

Nay  some  there  are,  for  writiog  verse  extoll'd. 
Who  know  not  Lucan's  dross  from  Virgil's  gold. 
Would  you  in  this  great  art  acquire  renown  f 
Authors,  observe  the  rules  I  here  lay  down. 
In  prudent  lessons  everywhere  abound  ; 
With  pleasant  join  the  useful  and  the  aoiind : 
A  sober  reader  a  vain  tale  will  slight ; 
He  seeks  as  well  instruction  as  delight. 
Let  all  your  thoughts  to  virtue  be  confined. 
Still  off 'ring  noble  figures  to  our  mind : 
I  like  not  those  loose  writers,  who  employ     *«* 
Their  gruilty  Muse,  good  manners  to  destroy ; 
Who  with  false  colors  still  deceive  oar  e^es. 
And  show  us  Vice  dress'd  in  afair  disguae. 
Yet  do  I  not  their  sullen  Muse  approve. 
Who  from  all  modest  writing  banish  love ; 
That  strip  the  playhouse  of  its  chief  intrigoe. 
And  make  a  murderer  of  Roderigue :  * 
The  lightest  love,  if  decently  expreas'd. 
Will  raise  no  vicious  motions  in  our  breast. 
Dido  in  vain  may  weep,  and  ask  relief ; 
I  blame  her  folly,  whust  I  share  her  grisf .     •« 
A  virtuous  author,  in  his  charming  ait, 
To  please  the  sense  needs  not  corrupt  the  hsart ; 
His  heat  will  never  cause  a  guilty  fire : 
To  follow  virtue  then  be  your  desire. 
In  vain  your  art  and  vigor  are  expreas'd  ; 
Th'   obscene   expression   shows   th'   infected 

breast. 
But,  above  all.  base  jealousies  avoid, 
In  which  detracting  poets  are  employ'd. 
A  noble  wit  dares  fib'ralljr  oommend,      ^        •« 
And  scorns  to  grudge  at  hia  deaervii^  friend. 
Base  rivals,  who  true  wit  and  merit  nate. 
Caballing  still  against  it  with  the  great, 
Bfaliciously  aspire  to  gain  renown 
By  standing  up  and  pulling  others  down. 
Never  debase  yourself  by  treacherous  ways, 
Nor  by  such  aoject  methods  seek  f <nr  praise : 
Let  not  your  only  bus'ness  be  to  write : 
Be  virtuous,  just,  and  in  your  friends  deligiit. 
'T  is  not  enough  your  poems  be  admir'd ; 
But  strive  your  conversation  be  desb'd :         m> 
Write  for  immortal  fame,  nor  ever  choose 
Gold  for  the  object  of  a  gen'rous  Muse. 
I  know  a  noble  wit  may,  without  crime. 
Receive  a  lawful  tribute  for  his  time ; 
Yet  I  abhor  those  writers  who  despise 
Their  honor,  and  alone  their  profit  prize ; 
Who  their  Apollo  basely  will  degrade. 
And  of  a  noble  science  make  a  trade. 
Before  kind  Reason  did  her  light  display. 
And  government  taught  mortals  to  obey,       Mt 
Men,  like  wild  beasts,  did  Nature's  laws  puisne ; 
They  fed  on  herbs,  and  drink  from  rivers  drew : 
Their  brutal  force,  on  lust  and  n^ine  bent, 
Committed  murders  without  punishment. 
Reason  at  last,  by  her  allnsonquering  arts, 
I  The  Old,  tnndAtcd  into  EiiffUah. 
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tadue'd  these  sa-vaeree  and  tnn'd  their  hearts ; 
[anldiid  from  bogs,  and  woods,  and  cayems 

calls, 
Lnd  towns  and  cities  fortifies  with  walls : 
.liQs  fear  of  instioe  made  proud  rapine  cease, 
Lnd  sheltered  innocence  by  laws  and  peace.  1000 
These  beibd&ts  from  poets  we  receiy'd, 
^m  whence  are  raised  those  fictions  since  be- 

liey'd, 
That  Orphens,  by  his  soft  harmonious  strains, 
?am'd  tne  fierce  tisr^rs  of  the  Thracian  plains ; 
Lmphion's  notes,  by  their  melodioos  pow'rs, 
>rew  rocks  and  woods,  and  rais'd  the  Theban 

tow'rs : 
!*he8e  miracles  from  numbers  did  arise  ;^ 
ince  which,  in  yerse  Heay*n  taught  his  mys- 
teries, 
Lnd  by  a  priest,  poasess'd  with  rage  diyine, 
kpollo  spoke  from  his  prophetic  shrine.        i*io 
oon  after,  Homer  the  old  heroes  prais'd, 


Lnd  noble  minds  b^  great  examples  nds'd; 
lien  Hesiod  did  his  Grecian  swains  incline^ 
*o  till  the  fields,  and  prune  the  bounteous  yine. 
"bus  useful  rules  were  by  the  poets'  aid, 
Q  easy  numbers,  to  rude  men  oonyey'd, 
Lud  pleasinghr  tneir  precepts  did  impart ; 
'irst  charm^a  the  ear,  and  then  ingag'd  the 

heart: 
lie  Muses  thus  their  refutation  rais'd,       ^  ima 
md  with  just  gratitude  in  Gkeeoe  were  prais'd. 
^ith  pleasure  mortals  did  their  wonders  see, 
Lnd  saorific'd  to  their  diyinity ; 
Sut  want,  at  last,  base  flatt'ry^  entertained, 
Lud  old  ramassus  with  this  yioe  was  stain'd : 
>e8ire  of  ffain  dazzling  the  poets*  eyes, 
lieir  works  were  filled  with  fulsome  flatteries, 
lius  needy  wits  a  yile  reyenue  made, 
Lnd  yerse  became  a  mercenary  trade, 
debase  not  with  so  mean  a  yiee  thy  art : 
f  gold  must  be  the  idol  of  th^  heart,  i«ao 

ly,  fly  ih'  unfruitful  Heliconian  stnmd ; 
liose  streams  are  not  inrioh'd  with  golden 

sand: 
Ireat  wits,  as  well  as  warriors,  only  gain 
Aurels  and  honors  for  their  toil  and  pain, 
(nt  what?  an  author  cannot  liye  on  tame, 
h  pay  a  reckoning  with  a  lofty^  name : 
Lpoet  to  whom  fortune  is  unkind, 
Vho  when  he  goes  to  bed  has  hardly  din*d, 
Takes  little  pleasure  in  Parnassus'  dreams, 
>r  relishes  the  Heliconian  streams.  iom 

lorace  had  ease  and  plenty  when  he  writ,  ] 
Lnd,  free  from  cares  for  money  or  for  meat,  [ 
Md  not  expect  his  dinner  from  his  wit.  J 

Tis  true ;  but  yerse  is  cherish'd  by  die  great, 
Lnd  i&ow  none  famish  who  deserye  to  eat: 
Vbat  can  we  fear,  when  yirtue,  arts,  and  sense, 
leceiye  the  stars'  propitious  influence ; 
Vhen  a  sharp-sighted  prince,  by  early  grants, 
Rewards  your  merits,  and  preyents  your  wants  ? 
ting  then  his  glory,  celebrate  his  fame  ;        m*> 
Tour  noblest  uieme  is  his  immortal  name, 
jet  mighty  Spenser  raise  his  reyerend  head, 
/owley  and  Denham  start  up  from  the  deaa ; 
Valler  his  age  renew,  and  off'rings  bring ; 
>nr  monarch's  praise  let  bright-ey'd  yirgins 

ring; 


Let  Dryden  with  new  rules  our  stage  refine. 
And  his  great  models  form  by  this  design : 
But  where 's  a  second  Virgil,  to  rehearse 
Our  hero's  glories  in  his  epic  yerse  ?  i«» 

What  Orpheus  smg  his  tnumphs  o'er  the  maia, 
And  make  the  hills  and  forests  moye  again ; 
Show  his  bold  fleet  on  the  Batayian  shore, 
And  Holland  trembling  as  his  cannons  roar ; 
Paint  Europe's  balance  in  his  steady  hand,      ] 
Whilst  the  two  worlds  in  expectation  stand     \ 
Of  peace  or  war,  that  wait  on  his  command  ?  J 
But,  as  I  speak^  new  glories  strike  my  eyes. 
Glories  which  Heay'n  itself  does  giye,  and  prize^ 
Blessings  of  peace ;  that  with  their  milder  rays 
Adorn  his  reign,  and  briiu:  Satumian  days,   ioto 
Now  let  rebeUioUj  discoro,  yice,  and  rage. 
That  haye  in  patriots'  forms  debauoh'd  our  age^ 
Vanish,  with  all  the  mimsters  of  hell : 
His  rays  their  pois'nous  yapors  shall  dispeL 
'T  is  he  alone  our  safety  did  create  ;  ] 

His  own  firm  soul  secur'd  the  nation's  fate,    >■ 
Oppos'd  to  all  the  baui^eus  of  the  state.  J 

Authors^  for  him  your  great  indeayors  raise ; 
The  loftiest  numbers  wul  but  reach  his  praise. 
For  me,  whose  yerse  in  satire  has  been  bred. 
And  neyer  durst  heroic  measures  tread ;        i«i 
Yet  you  shall  see  me,  in  that  famous  field, 
With  eyes  and  yoice  my  best  assistance  yield ; 
Offer  you  lessons  that  my  infant  Muse 
Learnt,  when  she  Horace  for  her  guide  did 

diooee; 
Second  your  zeal  wiih  wishes,  heart,  iiad  eyes. 
And  afar  off  hold  up  the  glorious  prize. 
But  pardon  too,  if,  zealous  for  the  right, 
A  strict  obseryer  of  each  noble  flight, 
From  the  fine  gold  I  separate  th'  allay,         iom 
And  show  how  hasty  writers  sometimes  stray : 
Apter  to  blame,  than  knowing  how  to  mend ; 
A  sharp,  but  yet  a  necessary  friend. 

ON   THE  YOUNG  STATESMEN 

rTbe  following  renet  are  reprinted  from  Poems  on 
Affaira  of  8UUe^  the  fourth  edition,  1702,  where  they  ere 
headed  On  the  Young  Statennan  [sio].  By  J.  Dryden^ 
1680.  The  style  of  thie  piece  U  entirely  unlike  Dry- 
den'a ;  and  the  meera  at  Danby  and  at  Lanrenoe  Hyde, 
created  Barl  of  Rochester  in  1681,  both  of  whom  he 
compliments  in  dedications,  are  still  more  em^tically 
not  m  his  manner.  In  A  New  CoUeetion  0/  Poems  re- 
lating to  State  Affairs^  1706,  this  poem  is  ascribed  to  the 
Barl  of  Rochester  [1.  e.  John  wllmotl,  who  Is  much 
more  likely  to  have  been  its  author  than  is  Dryden. 
Bcott,  on  internal  eTldenoe,  is  "tempted  to  ascribe** 
the  yerses  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  whose  poem  On  the 
Countess  of  DorehesUr  they  resemble  in  **  the  turn  of 
wit  and  straoture  of  verse."   H^  G.  Foxcroft  {Life  and 


Letters  qf  Sir  George  Savile,  Bart.,  First  Marquis  qf 
Halifax^  vol.  i,  p.  206)  states  that  Burnet  attributes 
them  to  the  Duke  of  BucUngham. 

In  A  CoUeetion  of  Poems  on  Affe^s  of  State,  1689, 
there  occurs  a  poem  called  Young  Statesman  on  the 
title-page,  but  headed :  A  Young  Gentleman^  desirous 
to  be  oMinister  of  State,  thus  pretends  to  (puO^  Aim- 
se\f.  It  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  present  pieoe.] 


Clarendon  had  law  and  sense, 
Clifford  was  fierce  and  braTc ; 
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APPENDIX  I 


Bennet's  grraye  look  was  a  pretense, 
And  D— y^s  matchless  impndenoe 
Help'd  to  support  the  knaye. 

II 

Bnt  Sund d,  God ^n,  L— y, 

These  will  appear  sneh  ohits  in  story, 

'T  will  turn  all  polities  to  jests, 
To  be  repeated  like  John  Dory, 

When  fiddlers  sing  at  feasts. 

Ill 

Protect  ns,  mighty  Proyidenee ; 

What  would  these  madmen  hiaye  ? 
Firstj  they  would  bribe  ns  without  pence, 
Deceiye  us  without  common  sense, 

And  without  pow'r  enalaye. 


Shall  freebom  men  in  humble  awe 

Submit  to  seryile  shame ; 
Who  from  consent  and  custom  draw 
The  same  right  to  be  rul'd  b^r  law, 
Which  ki^gs  pretend,  to  reign  ? 


The  duke  shall  wield  his  conquering  sword, 

The  chancdlor  make  a  speech  ; 
The  king  shall  pass  his  honest  word, 
The  pawn'd  reyenue  sums  afford  — 

And  then,  come  kiss  my  breech. 

VI 

So  haye  I  seen  a  king  on  chess, 

(His  rooks  and  knights  withdrawn, 
His  ^ueen  and  bishops  in  distress,) 
Shifting  about,  now  less  and  lees, 
With  here  ana  there  a  pawn.  ao 

iESACUS   TRANSFORM'D    INTO  A  COR- 
MORANT 

FROM   OVID'S   metamorphoses,  BOOK   XI 

[Bo  far  as  the  present  editor  can  ascertain,  the  f oUow- 
I  piece  was  first  printed  in  Ovid^s  Metatnorphoies^  in 
^leen  bootu.  Translated  by  the  most  Emineni  Hands, 


ins  piece  was  first  printed  in  Ovid^s  Metamorphoses,  in 
^teen  books.  Translated  by  the  most  Emineni  Hands, 
published  by  Tonaon  in  1717.   It  is  assigned  to  Dryden 


A  the  table  of  contents  of  this  collection,  which 
edited  by  Sir  Samuel  Oarth.  It  was  reprinted  In  the 
edition  of  Dryden's  Original  Poems  and  TrandaHons, 
edited  by  Broughton,  and  pabllahed  in  1743.] 

These  some  old  man  sees  wanton  in  the  air, 
And  praises  the  unhappy  constant  pair ; 
Then  to  his  friend  the  long-neok^d  corm'rant 

shows, 
The  former  tale  reyiying  others*  woes. 
**  That  sable  bird,"  he  cries,  '^  which  outs  the 

flood 
With  slender  legs,  was  once  of  royal  blood ; 
His  ancestors  from  mighty  Tros  proceed. 
The  braye  Laomedon,  and  Ganymede, 
(Whose  beauty  tempted  Joye  to  steal  the  bo^.) 
And  Priam,  napless   prince  I    who  fell  with 

Troy.  10 

Himself  was  Hector's  brother,  and  (had  fate 
But  giy'n  his  hopeful  youth  a  longer  date) 


Perhaps  had  riyal'd  warlike  Hector's  worth, 
Tho'  on  the  mother's  side  of  meaner  birth. 
Fair  AJyxothoe,  a  counti^  maid. 
Bare  JSsaous  by  stealth  m  Ida's  shade. 
He  fled  the  noisy^  town  and  pompous  court,    ' 
Loy'd  the  lone  hiUs  and  simple  rural  sport,    \ 
And  seldom  to  the  oity^  would  resiMrt.  J 

Yet  he  no  rustic  downishness  profess'd,  s 

Nor  was  soft  loye  a  stranger  to  his  breast. 
The  youth  had  long  the  nymph  Hesperie  voo'd ; 
Oft  thro'  the  thicket  or  we  mead  pmnaed : 
Her  haply  on  her  father's  bank  he  spied. 
While  fearless  she  her  silyer  tresses  dried. 
Away  she  fled :  not  stags  with  half  sneh  speed 
Before  the  prowling  wolf  scud  o'er  the  mead ; 
Not  ducks,  when  they  the  safer  flood  foraake, 
Pursued  by  hawks,  so  swift  regain  the  lake. 
As  fast  he  follow'd  in  the  hot  career  ;  » 

Desire  ^e  loyer  wing'd,  the  yirgin  fear. 
A  snake  unseen  now  piero'd  her  heedless  foot ; 
Quick  thro'  the yeins  theVenom'dpuicee shoot : 
She  fell,  and  'scaped  by  death  his  fierce  pur^ 

suit. 

Her  lifeless  body,  frighted,  he  embrae'd. 
And  cried :  *  Not  this  I  dreaded,  but  thy  haste : 
O  had  my  loye  been  less,  or  less  thy  fear ! 
The  yictory,  thus  bought,  is  far  too  dear. 
Accursed  snake  I  yet  I  more  curst  than  he !    • 
He  gaye  the  wound  :  the  cause  was  giy 'n  1^  me. 
Yet  none  shall  say  that  unreyeng'd  you  died.'  ^ 
He  spoke ;  then  climb 'd  a  clifiE's  o'erhanging 

side. 
And,  resolute,  leap'd  on  the  foaming  tide. 
Tethys  receiy'd  hmi  gently  on  the  waye ; 
The  death  he  sought  denied,  and  feathers  gare. 
Debarr'd  the  surest  remedy  of  grief. 
And  forc'd  to  liye,  he  curs'd  th'  unask'd  relief; 
Then  on  his  airy  pinions  upward  flies. 
And  at  a  second  tall  successless  tries; 
The  downy  plume  a  quick  descent  denies. 
Enrag'd,  he  often  diyes  beneath  the  waye. 
And  there  in  yain  expects  to  find  a  grare. 
His  ceaseless  sorrow  for  th'  unhai>py  nudd 
Meager'd  his  look,  and  on  his  spirits  prey'd. 
Still  near  the  sounding  deep  he  liyes ;  his  name 
From  frequent  diring  and  emerging  came." 


luei; 

.1 


KING  JAMES  TO  HIMSELF 

[The  following  poem  is  taken  irom  Poems  on  Affmn 
of  State,  vol.  ii,  1703,  where  it  la  aacribed  to  Mr. 

D n.  Though  the  atyle  has  liUle  of  Diydea's  vigor, 

tiie  piece  is  in  itself  not  uninteresting.] 

Ukhappt  I,  who  once  ordain'd  did  bear 
God's  justice  sword,  and  his  yicegerent  here. 
Am  now  depos'd  :  '^^ainst  me  my  children  rise ; 
My  life  must  be  their  only  sacrifice. 
Highly  they  me  accuse,  but  nothing  prove ; 
But  this  is  out  of  tenderness  and  loye. 
They  seek  to  spill  my  blood ;  'tis  that  alone 
Must  for  the  nation's  crying  sins  atone. 
But  careful  Heayen  f orewam'd  me  in  a  dream, 
And  shew'd  me  that  my  dangers  were  extreme : 
The  heayenly  yision  spoke  and  bid  me  flee ;  " 
Th'  ungrateful  wretches  were  not  worthy  me. 
Alaxm'd,  I  fled  at  the  appointed  time ; 
Thus  mere  necessity  was  made  my  < 
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HYMNS  ATTRIBUTED  TO  DRYDEN 

[In  1683  Dryden  pabUahed  In  JBxamen  PoeHeum  m 
ranalatioii  of  the  hymn  Vmi^  Creator  SpirUut^  which 
4w  been  ]nrfaited  ftbore,  pegee  406,  407. 

In  hlB  edition  of  Dryden,  1806,  Scott  printed  m 
>r7den*e  work  two  more  hymns,  which  he  bed  received 
rem  manoecript  Mmroes :  lee  the  Boott^Seintebary  edi- 
ion,  Tol.  i,  pp.  xtI,  288-290.  Hie  account  of  their  origin 
ontaina  some  peculiar  inoonaiatenciea :  aee  the  wtide 
n  Z>fyel<»i  by  the  Rev.  H.  Leiflrh;Bennett,  in  the  i>io<idn- 
ry  ojHymnologyy  London,  1892.  Nevertheleaa  the  two 
lymna  have  been  aomewhat  raahly  accepted  aa  anthentic 
y  later  editora. 

We  now  turn  to  a  more  important  matter.  After  the 
Leformation,  a  aeriea  of  devotional  hooka,  under  the 
eneral  title  of  Primer ^  waa  pubUahed  for  the  uae  of 
Engliah  Catholic  laymen.  Theae  hooka  contained  Bng- 
iah  tranalations  of  the  Latin  church  hymna,  which 
rere  modified  from  time  to  time  to  auit  the  literanr 
Mhiona  of  the  day.  The  Primer  of  1706,  of  whicm 
be  full  tiUe  ia,  The  Primer;  or,  Office  qftheB.  Virgin 
farj/t  revised:  toith  a  New  ana  Awren^d  Vertion 
f  the  Chureh-Hymnt  throughotU  the  Year^  containa, 
mong  the  120  hymna  included  in  it.  both  Dryden's 
cknowledged  hymn  and  the  two  aaatsned  to  him  by 
oott.  (Tms  volume  La  very  acarce,  and  haa  been  inao- 
eaaible  to  the  preaent  editor,  who  draws  hia  inf  orma- 
lon  from  aecondary  authoritiea.)  Moreover,  theae  three 
ymns  are  linked  to  others  in  the  collection  in  such  a 
ray  as  to  indicate  that,  if  they  axe  genuine, — aa  one  of 
hem  certainly  ia,  —  nearly  the  whole  body  of  verse  in 
he  Primer  of  1706  muat  be  aaaigned  to  Dryden.  The 
uestion  of  authenticity  rests  almost  entirely  on  inter- 
lal  evidence. 

In  a  aumptnoua,  manv-rolumed  edition  of  Dryden 
he  proper  course  would  be  to  reprint  all  the  hymna 
ontabiedin  the  Primer  of  1706,  give  a  thorough  dia- 
naaion  of  the  evidence,  and  let  the  reader  toma  Ua 
iwn  concluaiona  In  an  edition  of  the  preaent  form  and 
cope  auch  a  procedure  aeema  out  of  the  queation.  The 
ifeaent  editor  reprinta  only  the  two  hymna  publiahed 
ly  Scott,  and,  aa  a  matter  of  onrioua  intereat,  preaervea 
ksott'a  text,  which  diCTera  aomewhat  from  that  of  the 
'*rimer.  Several  of  the  hynma  from  the  Primer  are 
sprinted  in  the  Scott-Saintaburr  edition,  xviii.  26&-281 ; 
aany  more  in  Annut  Sandus  (London,  1884),  edited  by 
ir.  Orby  Shipley.  DIacuaaiona  of  the  question  of  au- 
horahip  may  lie  found  in  Armtu  Sanctus^  in  an  article 
y  Mr.  Bhipleyin  the  Dublin  JReview  (Oct.,  1884 ;  vol. 
:gv,  pp.  246-260),  in  two  articles  in  the  Saturday  Re- 
lew  (Aug.  28,  Sept.  20, 1884 ;  voL  Iviii,  pp.  24^246, 
70-372),  and,  moat  conveniently,  in  the  articles  on 
hyden  and  Primert^  by  the  Rev.  H.  Leigh  Bennett,  in 
he  JHetionary  ctf  ffymkology.'} 

THE  TE  DEUM 

[^BE,  SoYereigi!!  God,  our  grateful  accents 

praue; 
Ye  own  thee  Lord,  and  bless  thy  wondrous 

?o  thee,  Eternal  Father,  earth's  whole  frame, 

¥ith  loudest  tnimi>ets,  sounds  immortal  fame. 

jord  God  of  Hosts  I  for  thee  the  heavenly 
powers 

¥ith  sounding-  anthems  fill  the  vaulted  tow- 
ers. 

rhy  Chembims  thrioe,  Holy,  Holy,  Holy/ 

rhrice.  Holy,  all  the  2 

bid  thrice  returning  echoes 


supply. 

heaven  ,       .     .       .    . 

diey  owe  their  beauty  to  thy  glorious  ray. 


Soth  heaven  and  earth  thy  majesty  display ;  10 
"     glc  • 


Thy  praises  fill  the  loud  apostles'  choir  j 

The  train^of  prophets  in  tne  song  conspire. 

Lenons  of  martjrrs  in  the  chorus  shine, 

And  vocal  blood  with  vocal  music  join. 

By  these  thy  church,  inspired  by  heavenly  art, 

Around  the  world  maintains  a  second  part ; 

And  tunes  her  sweetest  notes,  O  God,  to  thee, 

The  Father  of  unbounded  majesty ; 

The  Son,  ador'd  copartner  of  thy  seat,  m 

And  equal  everlasting  Paraclete. 

Thou  King  of  Glory,  Christ,  of  the  most  high. 

Thou  coetemal  filial  Deity ; 

Thou  who,  to  save  the  world's  impending 

doom, 
Vouchsaf'dst  to  dwell  within  a  Virgin's  womb ; 
Old  ^rrant  Death  disarmed,  before  thee  flew 
The  bolts  of  heaven,  and  back  the  foldings 

drew. 
To  give  access,  and  make  thy  faithful  way : 
From  God's  right  hand  thy  filial  beams  dis- 
play. 
Thou  art  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead  ;    so 
Tlien  spare  those  souls  for  whom  thy  veins  have 

bled. 
O  take  us  ujp  amongst  thy  blest  above. 
To  share  with  them  thy  everlasting  love. 
Preaerve,  O  Lord,  thy  people,  and  enhance 
Thy  blessing  on  tnine  own  inheritance. 
For  ever  raise  their  hearts,  and  rule  their  ways ; 
Each  da]r  we   bless  thee,  and  proclaim  thy 

praise: 
No  age  shall  fail  to  celebrate  thy  name, 
No  hour  neglect  thy  everlasting  fame. 
Preserve  our  souls,  O  Lord,  this  day  from  ill ;  «• 
Have  mercy  on  us,  Lord,  have  mercy  still : 
As  we  have  hop'd,  do  thou  reward  our  pain ; 
We  've  hop'd  in  thee — let  not  our  hope  be  vain. 


HYMN  FOR  ST.  JOHN'S  EVB 
(29  June) 


O  BTLYAN  prophet,  whose  eternal  fame 
Echoes    from    Juoah's    hills,    and    Jordan's 

stream, 
The  music  of  our  numbers  raise. 
And  tune  our  voices  to  thy  praise. 


A  messenger  from  high  Olympus  came 
To  bear  the  tidings  of  thy  life  and  name ; 
And  told  thy  sire  each  prodinr 
That  Heaven  design'd  to  work  in  thee. 


Hearing  the  news,  and  doubting  in  surprise. 
His  f alt'ring  speech  in  f  etter'd  accent  dies ;    i* 
But  Providence,  with  happy  choice, 
Li  thee  restor'd  thy  father's  voice. 

IV 

In  the  recess  of  nature's  dark  abode, 
Tho'  still  indos'd,  yet  knewest  thou  thy  God  1 
Whilst  each  glad  parent  told  and  bless'd 
The  seereti  of  each  other's  breast. 
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THRENI  CANTABRIGIENSES 

rin  1061  there  wm  pabliahed  ftt  Ounbridge  »  Tolmne 
entitled  Threni  €aniabrigientet]in  Funere  dttorum 
Princitmm,  Hmrld  GloceMtrentU,  et  Maria  Armuim^ 
m*%*s  SerenUsimi  Regit  Catoli  11,  Fratrit  «t  SororU 
(BritiBh  Mueemn  Getelogae).  This  oontaine,  ecoQiding 
to  Melone  (I,  1,  17),  poeme  by  Jonftthen  Dxyden,  e 
coadn  of  oor  author.  The  ptocee  axe  eometiinee  ae- 
eiibed  to  John  Dry  den.] 

SATIRE  UPON  THE  DUTCH 

WRITTEN   BY  MR.   DRYDEN    IN  THE  YEAR   1662 

[▲  poem  under  thie  title  U  found  In  Poenu  on  AffaHn 
tf  State,  Tol.  iii,  1704.  See  headnote,  pegee  70, 71.] 

THE  MALL 

OR,  THE  MODISH  LOVERS 

[A  oome^  of  thiatttle,  pabllehed  in  1674,  hat  a  dedi- 
cation, ToWiUiamWhiteomb,  Junior,  Esq.,  signed  J.  D. 
It  hat  been  oonjeotured  that  thia  piece  it  identical  with 
The  Ladies  d  la  Mode,  a  piaj  which  Pepys  saw  on  Sep- 
tember 16, 1668,  and  which  he  termt  "  a  trandation  out 
of  French  by  Dvyden.**  That  drama  aignaUy  failed  en 
repreaentation,  and,  nnleat  it  be  really  the  same  at  The 
MaU,  teemt  never  to  have  been  printed. 

The  MaU  it  printed  in  the  Scott-Saintabury  edition, 
viii.  607-576.  The  evidence  does  not  warrant  repro- 
ducing here  the  prologue  and  the  epilogue,  and  the  one 
Mug  interted  in  the  play  (paget  537,  538).] 


THE  MISTAKEN  HUSBAND 

[A  comedy  of  this  title,  "  printed  for  J.  Magnet  and 
R.  Bentley"  in  1676,  oontaint  a  abort  preface,  The 
BookuUer  to  the  Reader,  signed  **B.  Bentley,"  which 
begint  at  follows : 

'*Thls  play  was  left  in  Mr.  Dxyden*t  hands  many 
years  since.  The  author  of  it  was  unknown  to  him,  and 
returned  not  to  claim  it ;  't  is  therefore  to  be  preeum'd 
that  he  is  dead.  After  twelve  years'  expectation,  Mr. 
Dryden  gave  it  to  the  players,  having  upon  perusal  of 
it  found  that  it  deserved  a  better  fate  than  to  be  buried 
in  obscurity.  I  have  heard  him  say  that  finding  a  scene 
wanting  he  supplied  it,  and  many  have  affirmed  that 
the  sfcyle  of  it  is  proper  to  the  subject,  which  is  that  the 
French  call  baue  comedy.*^ 

A.  G  Swinburne  (in  the  Gentleman^t  Magasine,  Oct, 
1880 ;  vol.  ccxUz,  pp.  416-423)  while  arguing  that  one 
scene  of  this  play  was  really  written  by  Dryden,  con- 
demns the  prologue  and  epilogue  at  none  of  his  work. 
They  are  not  I  intrinsically  interesting,  and  have  no 
QiMin  to  be  reprinted  in  thit  edition.  They  may  be 
found  in  the  Scott-Saintabury  edition,  where  the  play 
is  printed,  viU.  577-643.] 


TO  BE  WRITTEN  UNDER  THE  DUCHESS 
OF  PORTSMOUTH'S  PICTURE 

[In  Poeme  on  Affairs  of  State,  vol.  iii,  1704,  there  it 
found  an  excellent  epigram  of  tix  linet,  with  title  at 
above,  which,  from  the  concluding  couplet : 

A  nobler  theme  had  been  this  poet's  boast. 
That  aU  the  world  for  love  had  well  been  lost  — 

might  well  be  atortbed  to  Dryden.  Unfortunatelv  it 
occurs  in  Examen  Poeticwn,  1693  (a  volume  edited  by 
Dijden  himself),  with  no  mention  of  the  author,  and 


with  the  reading  the  poefe  instead  of  thispeets^k^ 
next  to  the  latt  line. 

The  editor  of  Poems  on  Affairs  0/  State,  vfcile  M 
T>Ti1irn*"g  thit  epigram  to  Dry4en,  doeeafctribsta  t»hia 
(InEuin4ta;)ifikAeron  theeameaobleomiRBtedfl 
the  same  pafe.  Thia  second  epigram  it  a  jkmftn 
merit,  and  cannot  be  regarded  at  l>i7deD*a  vol  B 
may  U  found  in  tkie  Soott^Saintsbnxy  editioa,  XT.  ^] 


SATIRE  UPON  ROMISH  CONFESSORS 

[A  poem  under  this  title,  printed  in  PMeMsei/m 
<(/ Stete,  voL  ill,  1704,  and  there  ateribedtoI>iTte.ii 
nothing  hot  the  epilogue  to  2%e  ^MDiuA  .PHdr,  hekac 
the  first  four  linet.   This  •p(loga0  !?■  ^7^  tamid 


Dryden :  tee  headnote, 
be  found  in  the'        " 


„    TheciiikgMnf 
edition,  vL^m] 


EPILOGUE  SPOKEN  AT    MITHRIDATE 
KING  OF  PONTUS 

THE   FIRST   PLAY   ACTED  AT  THE  THEATEl 
ROYAL,  X68l 

[Under  the  title  above,  Boott  reprinted  aa  qOeta 
from  a  broadside,  but  gave  no  evidence  tint  the  p^ 
wat  by  Dryden.  Christie  (pege  434)  very  proiwlr  » 
jecttit.  TheepUoguemaybefoandintheBcett^aa» 
bury  edition,  X.  Sn.    Compare  heednoto,  page  81.] 


TO  MR.  CREECH,  UPON   HIS  TRANSU- 
TION  OF  LUCRETIUS  INTO  ENGU5H 

[A  complimentary  poem  under  thit  hesdisg,  ^^ 
to  Ci«ech*s  translation  of  Lucretlua,  pobliihid  m  !& 
wat  early  attributed  to  Dryden  ;  and  on  ifew  w 
a  scandalons  ttory,  that  Dryden  "incited  Ciee^li 
trantlate  Horace,  that  by  hit  failure  in  thatwonii 
might  loee  the  reputation  which  he  had  gaiasd  bjki 
poetical  version  of  Luorettut  **  (Malone).  For  tkii» 
tumption  the  only  tangible  evidenoe  is  thit  tte  ve« 
are  dated  January  SSTl^  and  contain  the  coaiM: 

Believe  me,  youth,  for  I  am  read  in  cares. 
And  bend  beneath  the  weight  of  flf^  jesnb 

which  tallies  exacUy  with  Di7den*s  sge  at  tbi  ta^ 
Malone  (1, 1,  505-511 )  suooeerfully  refuted  thiiiw* 
calumny.  The  old  story  was  revived  by  a  wtnar  s 
Notes  and  Qu^es,  series  VL  iv.  24.] 

ON  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKS 

[A  lampoon  on  George  Y illiere,  Duke  of  Becto^ 
it  printed  under  thit  tttie  in  Poems  onAffmrt(ffS»^ 
vol.  ii,  1703,  where  it  is  aacribed  to  ^rJ^-^J-J 
long  excerpt  Is  given  in  Malone,  1, 1, 95-97.  TliM<^; 
the  piece  proves  conclusively  that  it  is  not  JitT»^ 
work.] 

EPILOGUE  TO  DISAPPOINTME.VT 

OR,  THE  MOTHER  IN  FASHION 

[The  prologue  to  thit  play  by  Southema  imj^ 
prhited  on  pam  171.  In  the  fbet  •fij-ijfi 
play,  1684,  andhi the colleoted^editiont of  SmOi^' 
works,  the  epUogne  is  ascribed  to  the  Hob. -^^ 
ford.  But  it  appear*  in  the  third  edition,  ITOMi^ 
eellany  Poems,  the  First  Pari,  under  the  taw  i 
EpOogueby Mr.  Dryden.  The  piece  invb«i«^^* 
Scott-Sainttbaxy  edition,  x.  421.] 


NISUS  AND  EURYALUS 
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AN  EPITAPH  UPON  THE  E.  OF  RO S- 

TER'S    BEING   DISMISSED  FROM  THE 
TREASURY  IN  1687 

[A  lunpoon  upon  Lmizuim  HydA,  Earl  of  Rochester, 
It  printed  mdor  thie  title  In  Poem*  on  ^oUrt  €tf  State, 
▼oL  U,  1703,  and  aeorfbed  to  Diyden.  It  has  no  dafan 
to  anthenticity.  In  1682  lyiydeo  dedicaled  CUamenet 
to  Rochester  in  terms  of  great  reneot.  T 
Ufound  in  the  Scott-Baintsbory  edition,  3 

TARQUIN  AND  TULLIA 

[A  poem  Tlolently  attacking  King  William  and  Qneen 
Mary  is  printed  under  this  title  in  Poems  on  Affain  0/ 
State,  ToL  lU,  1704,  and  in  the  index  is  ascribed  to 

Mr.  n n.   It  may  be  fonnd  in  the  Bcott-Saintsbazy 

•ditioo,  XT.  267-262. 

In  Tke  Life  andPoelhumotu  Works  of  Arthur  Mayn- 
varinp,  Esq.  [by  John  Oldmixon],  1716,  paoes  9-13. 
Oldmlxon  i^ves  extenslTe  quotations  from  this  poem, 
irhich  he  says  was  one  of  Mamwaring's  first  prodnotions. 
On  page  14  he  says  that  another  poem  by  ICainwaring, 
The  King  0/ Hearts,  was  falsely  attriboted  to  Dryden. 

FOpe  told  Spenoe  (see  Anecdotes)  **  that  that  very 
tot  copy  of  Tersss  against  King  William  and  Queen  Mary 
.  .  .  was  written  by  the  famous  Mr.  MaiBwaring."] 

SUUM  CUIQUE 

[This  poem  may  be  found  in  the  8cott-8aintsbuzy 
idition,  XT.  '263-265.  The  present  editor  has  been  un- 
ible  to  discoTcr  where  it  was  first  published.  Scott 
attributes  it,  like  Tarquin  and  TulUa,  to  Mainwaring, 
>ut  cites  no  authority  for  doing  so.] 

SONGS  FROM  THE  PROPHETESS 

[Professor  Salntsbury  conjectures,  on  what  seems  to 
he  present  editor  insulBcient  CTidence,  that  certain 
ongs  in  the  reTised  Torsion  of  The  Prophetesa,  pub- 
ished  in  1690  (see  headnote,  page  260),  may  Imtc  been 
rritten  by  Drrden.  See  Soott-Salntsbory  edition,  tUI. 
0,  and  XTill.  n2-^06.] 


A  FAMILIAR  EPISTLE  TO  MR.   JULIAN 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  MUSES 

[A  lampoon  with  this  title  is  printed  uider  Dryden's 
nameinthe  second  edition,  171^  of  Ths SiathPart  ef 
MiseeUany  Poems.  It  may  be  found  in  the  Boott- 
Saintdbttiy  edition,  xr.  214-219. 

The  pleee  is  printed  anonymously  in  PoMw  on  4^alr« 
qf  State,  toI.  fli,  1704.  It  is  also  found  hi  the  seoond 
Tdnme  of  Miscellaneous  Works  written  hy  Ms  Grace, 


Cteorye.  late  Duke  of  Buckingham,  1 
by  Buckingham  or  not,  the  poem  is  certainly  not  by 
Dxyden.  ^le  style  is  entirely  unlike  his,  and  the  fol- 
lowing couplet  could  not  haTe  been  written  by  him  : 

L«M  art  thou  hslp'd  by  Diydtn's  bedrid  ■(«  1 
That  dions  has  lost  his  rtiag  upon  the  etace.] 

OF  A  NOBLE  RACE  WAS  SHENKIN 

[A  song  under  this  title,  xeaUy  by  D'Urfey,  has  been 
attributed  to  Dryden :  see  Notes  and  Queries,  series  III. 
xi.  316,  348.] 

ON  THE  MARRIAGE  OF  THE  FAIR  AND 
VIRTUOUS  LADY  MRS.  ANASTASIA 
STAFFORD 

WITH  THAT  TRULY  WORTHY  AND  PIOUS  GENT. 
GBORGB  HOLMAN,  ESQ. 


TO  MATILDA 

ON  THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  OUR  MARRIAGE 

[At  the  doee  of  the  Aldhie  edition  of  Dryden  (Lon- 
don,  1843, 1844.  toI.  t,  pp.  313,  317)  there  are  found 
two  poems,  with  titles  as  aboTs,  which  haTe  been 
reprinted  in  some  later  editiona  The  present  editor 
has  been  unable  to  disccrer  the  place  of  the  original 
publication  of  these  pieces,  or.  in  fact,  to  find  any  notice 
of  them  earlier  than  the  Aldine  ed^ion,  whioh  was 
first  published  in  1882, 1888.] 
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TRANSLATIONS  FROM  VIRGIL  INCLUDED  IN  SYLVJE  (THE  SECOND 

MISCELLANY),  1685 

[The  following  episodes  from  the  JBneid,  first  published  in  Sulva,  1685  (compare  headnote,  page  175),  Diyden 
horoughlT  recast  when  he  msde  his  complete  translation  of  Virgil-  In  the  texts  printed  below,  lines  which  Diyden 
star  retained  unchanged  are  inclosed  in  brackets ;  thoss  which  he  retained  with  minor  changes  are  marked  with 

•Ingle  bracket ;  these  which  he  entirely  rewrote  are  left  unmarked.  In  The  Episode  0/  MeaenHus  and  Lausus, 
rhich  Dryden  changed  comparatively  little  in  rewriting,  passages  which  he  left  intact  are  indicated  merely  by  the 
umbers  of  the  lines  in  the  later  text.] 

:HE  ENTIRE  EPISODE  OF  NISUS  AND 
EURYALUS,  TRANSLATED  FROM  THE 
FIFTH  AND  NINTH  BOOKS  OF  VIR- 
GIL'S iENEIDS 

[See  pagee  683, 684,  lines  378-476,  snd  pages  641-846, 
nea  221-O0O.] 


Connection  of  the  first  part  of  the  Episode  in  the 
'Ifth  Book  with  the  rest  of  the  foregoing  poem. 

Sneaa  haTlng  buried  his  fMber  Anohises  in  Sicily,  and 
setting  sail  from  thence  in  search  of  Italy,  is  drlTen 
by  a  storm  on  the  same  coasts  from  whence  he  de- 
parted.  After  a  year's  wand'ring,  he  is  hospitabty  re- 


ceiT'd  by  his  friend  Acestes,  king  of  that  part  of  the 
Uand,  who  was  bom  of  !^]ui  parentage.  He  ap- 
plies himself  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  his  father 
with  dlTine  honors,  and  accordingly  institutes  funeral 
games,  and  appoints  prises  for  those  who  should  oon- 
quer  in  them.  One  of  these  games  was  a  foot  racsy 
in  whi<di  Kisos  and  Euryalus  were  engag*d  amongst 
other  Trojans  and  Sicilians. 

[From  thence  his  way  the  Trojan  hero  bent] 
rinto  a  grumj  plain,  with  monntains  pent, 
fWhose  brows  were  shaded  with  surroundinff 

wood. 
[Fnll  in  the  midst  of  this  lair  valley  stood] 
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A  native  theater,  whichf  risiiig  bIow] 
By  just  degrees,  o'erlook'd  the  ground  below.] 
A  numerons  train  attend  in  solemn  state ;] 
High  on  the  new-rais'd  turf  their  leader  sate. 
Here  those  who  in  the  rapid  race  delight, 
Desire  of  honor  and  the  prize  invite.]  to 

rhe  Trojans  and  Sicilians  mingled  stand, 
With  Nisus  and  Enryalos,  the  foremost  of  the 

band: 
Euryalns  with  youth  and  beauty  orownM, 
Nisus,  for  friendship  to  the  boy  renown'd. 
Diores  next,  of  Priam's  regal  race, 
Then  Salius,poin'd  with  Patron,  took  his  place ; 
^ut  from  Eipirus  one  deriv'd  his  birth, 
The  other  ow'd  it  to  Arcadian  earth : 
Then  two  Sicilian  youths  —  the  name  of  this 
Was  Helymus,  of  that  was  Panopes ;  m 

Two  joU^r  huntsmen  in  the  forest  bred, 
And  owning  old  Acestes  for  their  head ;] 
With  many  others  of  obscurer  name, 
]Whom  time  has  not  d^ver'd  o'er  to  fame.] 

To  these  .^<neas  in  the  midst  arose, 
And  pleasingly  did  thus  his  mind  expose : 
**  Not  one  of  you  shall  unrewarded  go ;  ] 

On  each  I  will  two  Cretan  spears  bestow,         V 
Pointed  with  polish'd  steel ;  a  battle*ax  too,  j 
With  silver  studded :  tliese  in  oonmion  share ;  so 
[The  foremost  three  shall  olive  garlands  wear. 
The  victor,  who  shall  first  the  race  obtain, 
Shall  for  his  prize  a  well-breath'd  courser  gain, 
[Adom'd  witn  trappings ;  to  the  next  in  fame, 
[The  quiver  of  an  Amsoonian  dame,] 
rWith  f  eallier'd  Thraoian  arrows  well  supplied,] 
Hung  on  a  gtUden  belt,  and  with  a  jewel  lied : 
[The  third  uiis  Grecian  helmet  must  content.'' 
[He  said.    To  their  appointed  base  they  went  ;1 
rWith  beatmg  hearts  th'  expected  sign  receive,] 
rAnd,  starting  all  at  once,  the  station  leave.   «i 
nSpreadout,  as  on  the  wings  of  winds  the^r  flew, 
|And  seiz'd  the  distant  goal  with  eag^r  view. 
[Shot  from  the  crowd,  swift  Nisus  all  o'er- 

pass'd;] 
[Not  storms,  nor  thunder,  equal  half  his  haste. 
iThe  next,  but,  tho*  the  next,  yet  far  disjoin'd,] 
K/ame  Salius ;  tiien,  a  distant  space  behind, 
Huryalus  the  third : 

[Next  Helymus,  whom  young  Diores  plied, 
[Step  after  step,  and  almost  side  by  side,]       bo 
[His  shoulders  pressing ;  and,  in  longer  space,] 
[Had  won,  or  left  at  least  a  doubtful  race. 
[Now,  spent,  the  goal  they  almost  reach  at 
last,] 

I  his  haste,] 
1  upon  the  plain,] 
1  lately  slain. 


The  careless  victor  had  not  mark'd  his  wav ;] 
But,  treading  where  the  treacherous  puddle 

laji] 
His  heels  flew  up,  and  on  the  grassy  floor]     » 
He  fell,  besmear'd  with  filth  and  holy  gore.] 
Nor  mindless  then,  Euryalns,  of  thee. 
Nor  of  the  sacred  bonds  of  amity,] 
He  strove  th'  immediate  rival  to  oppose. 
And  caught  the  foot  of  Salius  as  he  rose.] 
So  Salius  lay  extended  on  the  plain ;] 
Eurvalus  springs  out,  the  prize  to  gain,] 
And  cuts  the  crowd :  applauding  peals  attend 


[The  oonqu'ror  to  the  goal,  who  oonqaer'd  thni* 

his  friend. 
[Next  Helsrmiis ;  and  then  Diores  eame,] 
[By  two  nusf  ortunes  now  the  third  in  "« 

[But  Salius  enters,  and,  exclaiming  load] 
For  justice,  deafens  and  disturbs  the  etowd ;) 
Urges  lus  cause  may  in  die  court  be  heavd  f 
And  pleads  the  prize  is  wrongfully  ooiiferr^d.] 
But  favor  for  Euryalns  appears ;] 
His  blooming  beauty  and  his  graceful  1 


Had  brib'd  tiie  judges  to  protect  his  claim ; 
Besides,  Diores  does  as  loud  exdaim. 
Who  vainly  reaches  at  the  last  reward,] 
If  the  first  palm  on  Salius  be  oonferr'dl]        ■» 
^en  thus  tne  prince :  *'  Let  no  dispntes  nrise :] 
Where  Fortune  plac'd  it,  I  award  the  prize.] 
But  give  me  leave  her  errors  to  amena. 
At  least  to  pit^  a  deserving  friend." 
Thus  having  said, 
A  lion's  hidej  amazing  to  behold, 

g'ond'rous  with  bristles,  and  with  paws  of  gold, 
e  gave  the  youth;  which  Nisus  griev'd  to . 

view,  —  I 

["If  such  rewards  to  vanquish'd  men  aief 

due,"] 
Said  he,  "  and  falling  is  to  rise  by  yon,         w  J 
What  prize  may  Nisus  from  your  bounty  claim,] 
Who  merited  the  first  rewards  and  fame  ?] 
In  f alline,  both  did  equal  fortune  try ; 
Would  Fortune  make  me  fall  as  happUy  1 " 
With  this  he  pointed  to  his  face,  and  showed] 
iSia  hands  ana  body  all  besmear'd  with  blood. 
Th'  indulgent  father  of  the  people  smil'd,] 
And  caus'd  to  be  produc'd  a  massy  shield. 
Of  wondrous  art,  by  Didymaon  wrought,] 
Long  since  from  Neptune's  bars  in  triumph 

brought :]  i* 

With  this,  the  ^ceful  youth  he  gratified ; 
Then  the  remaining  presents  did  divide. 

Connection  of  the  remaining  pert  of  ttie 
trenalated  out  of  the  Ninth  Book  of  Yizgil^e 
with  the  foregoing  part  of  the  story. 

The  war  being  now  broken  oat  betwixt  the  Trofaiia  aad 
Latins,  and  .fineae  being  overmatch'd  in  munfaera  br 
■e  aided  r"' "     - 


hia  enemies,  who  were  aided  bv  King  T^tmna,  he  f  cr- 
tifies  liis  camp,  and  leaves  in  ft  his  young  Mm  Aeca* 
nius,  under  tne  direction  of  his  chief  ooonseloirs  and 
captains,  while  he  goes  in  person  to  beg  nusoora  froa 
King  Enoider  and  the  Tuscans.  Tomus  takea  adTan- 
tage  of  his  absence,  and  assaults  his  camp.  The  IVo- 
Jans  in  it  are  redncM  to  great  extremities,  vfaidi 
gires  the  poet  the  occasion  of  oontinuing  Oiia  ^- 
miraUe  episode,  wherein  he  describee 


ship,  the  generouty,  tlie  adventures,  and  the  death  of 
Nisos  and  Buryalus. 

The  Trojan  camp  the  common  danger  ahar'd ; 
By  turns  they  watoh'd  the  walls,  and  kept  the 

nightly  guard. 
To  warlSke  Nisus  f  eU  the  gate  by  lot. 
Whom  Hyrtacus  on  huntress  Ida  got. 
And  sent  to  sea  ^neas  to  attend :  ] 

[Well  could  he  dart  the  spear,  and  ahafti  1 

unerring  send.  > 

[Beside  him  stood  Euryalns,  his  ever  fiudifnl  f 

friend :  j 

No  youth  in  all  the  Trojan  host  was  seen       lu 
More  beautiful  in  arms,  or  of  a  nobler  mien  — 
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Searoe  was  the  down  upon  his  ehin  begun. 
One  wss  their  friendship,  their  desire  was  one ; 
iVith  minds  united  in  the  field  they  warr'd, 
And  now  were  both  by  ohoiee  upon  the  guard.] 

[Then  Nisns  thus: 
*'  Or  do  the  gods  this  warlike  warmth  inspire, 
Or  makes  each  man  a  god  of  his  desire? 
A  noble  ardor  boils  within  my  breast. 
Eager  of  action,  enemy  of  rest ;  uo 

That  urges  me  to  fight,  or  undertake 
)ome  deed  that  may  my  fame  immortal  make. 
Thou  see'st  the  foe  secure ;  how  faintly  shine] 
Their  scatter 'd  fires  I  the  most,  in  sleep  supine,] 
>i8solv'd  in  ease,  and  drunk  with  yiotory ; 
The  few  awake  the  fuming  flagon  ply : 
All  hushed  around.  Now  hear  what  I  revolve] 
tVithin   my   mind,   and    what   my    laboring 

thoughts  resolve. 
Our  absent  lord  both  camp  and  council  mourn ; 
6v  message  both  would  hasten  his  return:]  uo 
The  gifts  proposed  if  they  confer  on  thee, 

S^or  tame  is  recompense  enough  to  me,) 
ethinks,  beneath  yon  hill,  I  have  espied] 
A  way  that  safely  will  my  passage  gmde."] 

CBumlus  stood  listening  while  ne  spoke,] 
TVith  love  of  praise  and  noble  envv  strook ; 
Then  to  his  ardent  friend  expos'd  his  mind :] 
*'  All  this,  alone,  and  leaving  me  behind  I] 
Am  I  unworthy,  Nisus,  .to  be  join'd  ?]        1    , 
Think'st  thou  my  share  of  honor  I  wul  yield, 
^Or  send  thee  unassisted  to  the  field  ?] 
Not  so  my  father  taught  my  childhood  arms ;] 
Bom  in  a  siege,  and  bred  amongst  alarms  I 
^or  is  my  youth  unworthy  of  my  friend,] 
Or  of  the  heav'n-bom  hero  I  attend. 
The  thinff  call'd  life  with  ease  I  can  disclaim,] 
And  think  it  ovei^^old  to  purchase  fame."] 

To  whom  lus  friend : 
'*  I  could  not  think,  alas,  thy  tender  years 
Would  minister  new  matter  to  my  fears  ^]     uo 
^or  is  it  just  thou  shouldst  thy  wish  obtam — 
^  Jove  in  triumph  bring  me  back  again 
To  those  dear  eyes ;  or  if  a  god  there  be 
To  pious  friends  propitious  more  than  he  I 
But  if  some  one — as  many  sure  there  are 
>f  adverse  aoeidents  in  doubtful  war  — 
If  one  should  reach  my  head,  there  let  it  fall,] 
And  spare  thy  life ;  I  would  not  perish  all.] 
Thy  youth  is  worthy  of  a  longer  date : 
Do  thou  remain  to  mourn  thy  lover's  fate,   100 
To  bear  my  mangled  body  from  the  foe,] 
Or  buy  it  back,  and  fun'nl  rites  bestow ;] 
Or,  if  hard  fortune  shall  my  corpse  deny 
rhose  dues,  with  empty  marble  to  supply. 
O  let  not  me  the  widow's  tears  renew  I] 
Let  not  a  mother's  curse  my  name  pursue : 
Thv  pious  mother,  who,  in  love  to  thee. 
Left  the  fair  coast  of  fruitful  Sicily, 
Her  age  committing  to  the  seas  and  wind,] 
When  every  weary  matron  stay'd  behind.'']  ira 
To  this,  Euryalus :  '*  Thou  plead'st  in  vain, 
And  but  delay'st  the  cause  tnon  canst  not  gain. 
No  more!  'tis  loss  of  time."  With  that  he 

wakes 
The  nodding  watch :  each  to  his  oAoe  takes.] 
The  guard  reliev'd,  in  company  they  went 
To  find  the  council  at  the  royal  tent.] 


Now  every  living  thing  lay  void  of  care, 
[And  sleep,  the  common  gift  of  nature,  snare :] 
[Meantime  the  Troian  peers  in  oouneil  sate,   ] 
And  call'd  their  enief  commanders,  to  de- 
bate ISO 
[The  wei^ty  business  of  th'  indanger'd  state ; 
What  next  was  to  be  done,  who  to  be  sent 
T*  inform  MaesB  of  the  foes'  intent. 
In  midst  of  all  the  quiet  camp  they  held 
Nocturnal  council ;  each  sustains  a  shield 
Which  his  o'er-labor'd  arm  can  hardly  rear, 
And  leans  upon  a  lonjg  projected  spear. 
[Now   Nisus  and  his  friend  approach  the 

guard,] 
[And  beg  admittance,  eager  to  be  heard : 
[Th'  affair  important,  not  to  be  deferr'd.]  im. 
lAsoanius  bids  them  be  conducted  in ; 
Then  thus,  commanded,  Nisus  does  begin : 
f" '  Ye  Trojan  fathers,  lend  attentive  ears ; 
[Nor  judge  our  undertaking  by  our  years. 
[The  foes,  securely  drench'd  in  sleep  and  wine, 
[Their  watch  neglect;  their  fires  but  thinly 

shine ; 
[And,  where  the  smoke  in  thick'ning  vapors 

flies, 
rCov'ring  the  plain,  and  clouding  all  the  skies. 
Betwixt  the  spaces  we  have  mark'd  a  way. 
Close  by  the  gate,  and  coasting  by  the  sea.    «o 
This  passage  undisturb'd,  and  uneepied, 
Our  steps  will  safely  to  .^Bneas  guide : 
Expect  each  hour  to  see  him  back  again. 
Loaded  with  spoils  of  foes  in  battle  slain.] 
Snatch  we  the  lucky  minute  while  we  may,] 
[Nor  can  we  be  mistaken  in  the  way ;] 
For,  hunting  in  the  vale,  we  oft  have  seen 
The  rising  turrets  with  the  stream  between. 
And  know  its  windiiur  course,  with  every  ford." 
[Hefpaus'd ;  and  old  Alethes took  the  word :  »• 
[**  Our  country  gods,  in  whom  our  trust  we 

plaee,] 
Will  yet  from  ruin  save  the  Trojan  race,] 
While  we  behold  such  springing  worth  smpear 
In  youth  so  brave,  and  breasts  so  void  of  fear/' 
^ith  this  he  took  the  hand  of  either  boy,  ^ 
Embrac'd  them  closely  both,  and  wept  for  joy : 
["  Ye  brave  young  men,  what  equal  gifts  can 

we,] 
What  recompense  for  such  desert,  decree  I 
The  greatest,  sure^  and  best  you  can  receive,] 
The  gods,  your  virtue,  and  your  fame  wm 

give.  "• 

fThe  rest  our  grateful  q;eneral  will  bestow,] 
And  young  Ascanius  till  his  manhood  owe."] 
[**  And  I,  whose  weHaro  in  mj  father  lies,''] 
Ascanius  adds,  *'  by  all  the  deities. 
By  our  great  country,  and  our  household  gods, 
By  hoary  Vesta's  rites  and  dark  abodes,] 
Adjure  you  both  (on  you  my  fortune  stands  ;1 
That  and  my  faith  I  plight  into  your  hands)  J 
Make  me  but  happy  m  nis  safe  return,] 
For  I  no  other  loss  but  only  his  can  mourn,)  »■ 
Nisns,  your  gift  shall  two  large  ^blets  be, 
Oi  silver,  wrought  with  curious  imageryJ 
And  high  emboss'd,  which,  when  old  Priam 


[My  conquering  sire  at  sack'd  Arisba  gain'd  ;1 
[And  more,  two  tripods  oast  in  antique  mold,] 
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^ith  two  great  talents  of  the  finest  sold ;] 
(eeides  a  Dowl  which  Tyrian  art didgraTe, 
tie  present  that  Sidonian  Dido  gare. 
[But  if  in  oonquer'd  Italy  we  reisnj  m» 

r^en  spoils  by  lot  the  victors  shall  obtain  — 
[Thoa  saw'st  the  coarser  by  proud  Tumus 

press'd :] 
[That,  and  his  golden  arms,  and  sanguine  crest, 
[And  shield,  nom  lot  exempted,  thou  shalt 

share: 
[With  these,  twelTe  captive  dam'sels  young  and 

fair; 
Male  slaves  as  many,  well  appointed  all 
With  vests  and  arms,  shall  to  thy  portion  fall ; 
And  last,  a  fruitful  field  to  thee  shall  rest. 
The  large  demesnes  the  Latian  king  possessed. 
[But  thou,  whose  years  are  more  to  mine  al- 

Ued-] 
No  fate  my  vow'd  affection  shall  divide]       »» 
From  thee,  O  wondrous  youth  I  Be  ever  mine ; 
Take  full  possession ;  all  my  soul  is  thine.] 
My  life's  companion,  and  my  bosom  friend, 
One  faith,  one  fame,  one  fate,  shall  both  at- 
tend. 
[My  peace  shall  be  committed  to  ihj  care,] 
[Anil  to  thy  conduct  my  concerns  in  war.'' 

I^en  thus  the  bold  Euryalns  replied : 
''whatever  fortune,  good  or  bad,  betide,] 
The  same  shall  be  my  age,  as  now  my  youth ;] 
No  time  shall  find  me  wanting  to  my  truth.]  *ao 
This  only  from  your  bounty  let  me  gain 
]( And  this  not  granted,  all  rewards  are  vain) : 
Oi  Priam's  roval  race  my  mother  came — ] 
And  sure  the  best  that  ever  bore  the  name  — ] 
Whom  neither  Troy  nor  Sicily  could  hold] 
"From  me  departing,  but,  o'erspent  and  old,] 
My  fate  she  followed,    teiorant  of  this] 
[CWhatever)  danger,  neither  parting  kiss,] 
Nor  ^ious  blessing  taken,  her  I  leave,] 
And  m  this  only  act  of  all  my  life  deceive.]  vn 
By  this  your  hand  and  conscious  Nig^t  I  swear. 
My-  youth  so  sad  a  farewell  could  not  bear. 
Be  you  her  patron ;  fill  my  vacant  place 
permit  me  to  presume  so  great  a  grace)  ;1 
support  her  age,  forsaken  and  distross'd.j 
That  hope  alone  will  fortify  my  breast] 
Against  the  worst  of  fortunes,  and  of  xears."] 
He  said.    Th'  assistants  shed  presaging  tears ; 
^ut,  above  all.  Ascanius,  mov^d  to  see 
I  That  image  oi  paternal  piety.  mo 

Then  thus  replied : 
"  So  great  be^mnin^.  in  so  green  an  age,] 
"Exact  that  faith  which  firmly  I  engag^. 
Thy  mother  aU  the  privilege  shall  claim 
Greiisa  had,  and  only  want  the  name.] 
Whate'er  event  thy  enterprise  shall  have, 
'T  is  merit  to  have  borne  a  son  so  brave.] 
By  this  my  head,  a  sacred  oath,  I  swear,1 
^My  father  us'd  it,)  what,  returning  here] 
Crown'd  with  success,  I  for  thyself  prepare,] 
Thy  parent  and  thy  family  shall  share.'^        mi 
[He  said,  and  weeping,  while  he  spoke  the 
word,] 
From  his  broad  belt  he  drew  a  shining  sword,] 
Magnificent  with  gold.    Lycaon  made,] 
And  in  an  iv'ry  scabbard  sneath'd  the  blade.] 
This  was  his  gift ;  while  Mnestheus  did  provide, 


For  Nisus'  arms,  a  grisly  lion's  hide, 

[And  true  Alethes  chang'd  with  him  his  kdm 

of  temper  tried. 
[Thus  arm'^d  they  went.    The  noble  TrosisM 

wait] 
[Their  going  forth,  and  follow  to  the  g-ste      «• 
[With  pray'rs   and    vows.    Above    tke    rest 

appears] 
.Asoanins,  numly  far  above  his  years. 
And  messages  committed  to  their  care,] 
Which  all  m  winds  were  lost,  and  empty  air. 
[The  trenches  first  they  pass'd ;  then  took 

their  way] 
[Where  their  proud  foes  in  pitch'd  pavilioDB 

lay;] 
To  many  fatal,  e'er  themselves  were  slain.] 
^e  careless  host  dispers'd  upon  the  plain 
They  found,  who,  drunk  with  wine,  anpinely 


[Ui 


nhamess'd  chariotB  stand  upon  the  akcire ;  aa 
'Midst  wheels  and  rons,  and  arms,  the  sobUt 

. ley  of  debauch  and  war,  they  lie.] 

Observing  Nisus  shew'd  his  fnend  the  sight ;] 


'*  Behold  a  conouest  withoat  fighit. 
bo  oe  prepar'd ; 


;Then  thus .     

Occasion  calls  the  swOTd  to      .     _ 

pur  way  lies  there :  stand  thou  upon  the  guard, 

And  look  behind,  while  I  securely  go 

To  cut  an  ample  passage  thro'  the  foe.'* 

Softly  he  spoke ;  then  stalking  took  his  vray. 

With  his  drawn  sword,  where  haughty  Rham- 

nes  la]r  0  «« 

fHis  head  rais'd  high  on  tapestry  beneath,! 
[And  heaving  from  his  breast,  he  puff^a  his 

breath; 
A  king  and  prophet,  by  King  Tumua  lov'd :] 
But  fate  by  prescience  cannot  be  removed.] 
Three  sleeping  slaves  he  soon  subdues ;  then 
^^    spies 

Where  Remus,  with  his  proud  retinue,  liea. 
His  armor-bearer  first,  and  next  he  kiUsj 
Hii  charioteer,  entrench'd  betwixt  the  wheek^ 
And  his  lov'd  horses ;  last  invades  their  lord  ;1 
Full  on  his  neck  he  aims  the  fatal  sword :     w 
The  gasping  head  fiies  off ;  a  purple  flood] 
Flows  from  the  trunk,  that  wallows  in  the 

blood, 

Eich,  bvthe  spuming  heels  dispers'daioiuid.] 
\  bed  besprinkles  and  bedews  the  gromid.j 
1  Lamyms  with  Lamus  and  the  young 
Serranus,  who  with  gaming  did  prolons 
The  night :  oppress'a  with  wine  and  alumber 

[The  beauteous  youth,  and  dreamt  of  lueky 


[More 


lucky,  had  it  been  protracted  till  the 


day. 

^The  famish'd  lion  thus,  with  hunger  bold,]  w 
O'erleaps  the  fences  of  the  nightly  fold,] 
'The  peaceful  flock  devours,  and  tears,  and 

draws: 
[Wrapp'd  up  in  silent  fear,  they  lie  and  pant 

beneath  his  paws. 
[Nor  with  less  rage  £uryalus  imploya] 
Tne  vengeful  sword,  nor  fewer  foes  destroys; 
But  on  th'  ignoble  crowd  his  fury  flew,] 
Which  Fadus,  Hebesns,  and  Rhoetus  slew, 
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V<^ith  Abaris :  in  deep  the  rest  did  fall, 
'But  Rhcetus  waking,  and  obMnring  all. 
DBehind  a  mighty  ^  he  slunk  for  fear ;         wo 
[The  aharp-eag'd  iron  found  and  reached  him 

there : 
Toll  as  he  rose  he  plnng'd  it  in  his  side ; 
The  cruel  sword  returned  in  crimson  dyed. 
The  wound  a  blended  stream  of  wine  and  blood 
'Pours  out ;  the  purple  soul  oomes  floating  in 

the  flood. 
.1  ow,  where  Messapus  quarter'd.  they  arrive.] 

le  fires  were  faintin|^  there,  ana  iust  aliye ;] 

The  warlike  horses,  tied  in  order,  fed. 
[Nisns  the  discipline  observ'd,  and  said : 
'*^  Our  eagerness  of  blood  may  both  betray ;  sm 
Behold  tke  doubtful  glimmering  of  the  day, 
iPoe  to  these  nightly  thefts,    no  more,  my 

friend ; 
Here  let  our  glutted  execution  end.] 
A   lane  thro*   slaughtered   bodies  we  hare 

made.^'] 
The  bold  Euryalus,  tho*  loth,  obey'd.] 
^ich  arms  and  arras,  which  they  scatter'd  find. 
And  plate,  a  precious  load,  they  leave  behina. 
Tet,  fond  of  gaudy  spoils^  the  boy  would  stay] 
To  make  the  proud  caparisons  his  prey, 
^ich  decked  a  neighboring  steed.  sn 

Nor  did  his  eyes  less  longingly  behold] 
The  girdle,  studded  o'er  with  nails  of  gold, 
^i(£  Rhamnes  wore.    This  present  long  ago 
"hk  Remulus  did  GsBdicus  bestow. 
And,  absent,  ioin'd  in  hospitable  ties :] 
He.  aying,  to  nis  heir  bequeath'd  the  prize ;] 
Till,  by  the  conquering  Rutuli  oppresrd. 
He  xell,  and  the^  the  glorious  girt  possess'd.] 
these  gaudy  spoils  Eoryalus  now  bears, 
Lnd  Tiunly  on  nis  brawny  shoulders  wears :  sm 
Messapus^  helm  he  found  amongst  the  dead, 
^amish'd  with  plumes,  and  fitted  to  his  head. 
They  leave  the  camp,  and  take  the  safest  road. 

Meantime  a  squa^bon  of  their  foes  abroad. 
Three  hundred   horse  with   bucklers  armM, 

they  spied, 
Whom.  Volsoens  by  the  king's  command  did 

guide. 
To  Turnus  these  were  from  the  city  sent, 
And  to  perform  their  message  sought  his  tent. 
4>pproaching,   near  their  utmost   lines  they 

draw; 
(Vhen,  bending  tow'rds  the  left,  their  captain 

saw  sM 

The  faithful  pair ;   for,  thro'  the  doubtful 

shade, 
,His  glitt'ring  helm  Euryalus  betray'd, 
On  which   the   moon  with  full  refleotion 

pUy'd.l 
'*'Tis  not  for  naught,"  cried  Volscens  from 

the  crowd,] 
I"  These  men  go  there ; "  then  rais'd  his  v<nce 

aloud :] 
'*  Stand  I   standi   why  thus   in  arms?   And 

whether  bent  ?] 
From  whence,  to  whom,  and  on  what  errand 

sent?"] 
Silent  they  make  away,  and  haste  their  flight 
To  nei^hb'ring  woods,  and  trust  themselves  to 

night.] 


The   speedy  horsemen  spur   their  steeds   to 

get  400 

'Twixt  them  and  home;  and  every  path  be- 

And  aU  uie  windings  of  the  well-known  wood. 
[Black  was  the  brake,  and  thick  with  oak  it 

stood, 
rWith  fern  aU  horrid,  and  perplexing  thorn, 
Where  tracks  of  bears  had  scarce  a  passage 

worn. 
The  darkness  of  the  shades,  his  heavy  pieyj 
And  fear,  misled  the  younger  from  his  way.J 
But  Nisus  hit  the  turns  wiui  happier  haste  J 
PHio  now,  unknowing,  had  the  danger  pass'd, 
[And   Alban   lakes,   from   Alba's    name    so 

call'd,  410 

[Where  King  Latinus  then  his  oxen  stall'd  ;1 
[Till,    turning   at   the   length,   he  stood  nis 

groundj 
[And  vainly  cast  his  longing  eyes  around 
For  his  lost  friend  I 
[''  Ah  wretch  1 "  he  cried,  *'  where  have  I  left 

behind?] 
[Where  shall  I  hope  th'  unhappy  youth  to 

find? 
[Or  what  way  take?"    Again   he  ventures 

back,] 
[And  treads  the  mazes  of  his  former  track] 
Thro'  the  wild  wood ;  at  last  he  hears  the 

noise 
Of  trampling  horses,  and  the  riders'  voice.  «to 
The  sound'approach'd ;  and  suddenly  he  view'd] 
His  foes  inclosing,  and  his  friend  pursued, 
Forelaid  and  taken,  while  he  strove  in  vain] 
The  covert  of  the  neighb'ring  wood  to  gain. 
^What  should  he  next  attempt?  what  arma 

employ,] 
[With  fruitless  force  to  free  the  captive  boy  ? 
Or  tempt  une<iual  numbers  with  the  sword, 
And  die  by  him  whom  living  he  ador'd  ? 
[Resolv'd  on  death,  his  dreadfid  spear  he 

shpok; 
[And,  casting  to  the  moon  a  mournful  look :  4m> 
"  Fair  queen,"  said  he,  "  who  dost  in  woods  "^ 

delight, 
[Grace  of  the  stars,   and   goddess   of   the 

night. 
Be  present,  and  direct  my  dart  aright. 
li  e'er  my  pious  father,  for  my  sake,] 
Did  on  thy  altars  grateful  offeriiufs  make, 
'Or  I  increas'd  them  with  successral  toils. 
And  hung  thy  sacred  roof  with  savage  spoils. 
Thro'  the  brown  shadows  guide  my  flying  spear 
To  reach  this  troop."  Then,  poising  from  his  - 

ear.  «» 

The  quiv'rinpr  weapon  with  full  force  he  threw. 
Thro'  the  divided  shades  the  deadly  javelin 

flew ; 
On  Sulmo's  back  it  splits :  the  double  dart 
Drove  deeper  onward,  and  transfixed  his  heart. 
He  stairs  round ;  his  eyeballs  roll  in  death,] 
And  with  short  sobs  he  gasps  away  his  breath.] 
All  stand  amaz'd  —a  second  Javelin  flies] 
BVom  his  stretch'd  arm,  and  hisses  thro'  the 

skies. 
[The  lance  thro'  Tagus'  temples  foro'd  its  way,  . 
[And  in  his  brainpan  warmly  btiried  lay. 
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[Fierce  Volseens  foams  with  rage,  and,  gazing 

round,]  400 

[Deaoried  no  au^r  of  the  fatal  wound, 
[Kor where  to  nx  revenge:  *^Bat  thon,"  he 

criee, 
rShalt  pay  for  hoth,'*  and  at  the  prk'ner  flies] 
[With  his  drawn  sword.  Then,  stmok  with  deep 

despair,] 
That  fatal  sight  the  lover  oonld  not  bear : 
But  from  his  covert  rush'd  in  open  view,] 
'And  sent  his  voiee  before  him  as  he  flew :] 
**  Me,  me,  employ  your  sword  on  me  alone : 
The  crime  oonf  ees'd ;  the  fact  was  all  my  own. 
'He   neither    ooidd   nor  durst,  the   guiltless 

youth  :1  ««o 

Ye  moon  and  stars,  bear  witness  to  the  truth !] 
ffiB  only  fault  (if  that  be  to  offend) 
Was  too  muoh  loving  his  unhappy  friend.'' 
Too  late,  alas,  he  speaks : 
The  sword,  which  unrelenting  fury  euides, 
'Driv'n  with  full  force,  had  piero'd  his  tender 

sides.] 
[Down  fell  the  beauteous  youth:  the  gaping 

wound 
[Gush'd  out  a  crimson  stream,  and  stain'd  the 

ground. 
[His  nodding  neck  reclines  on  his  white  breast, 
CLike  a  fair  flow*r,  in  furrow'd  fields  oppressed 


JL^lOUCUU,    UCOf/CHf ,  CUI«&   U.VCMUJ    VV«l|5V»OW   wvn    1 

/Drove  Nisus  headlong  on  the  hostile  crowd.] 
Volsoens  he  seeks ;  at  him  alone  he  bends  :^ 
Borne  back,  and  push'd  by  his  surrounding 

friends, 
pie  still  pressed  on,  and  kept  him  still,  in  sight ; 
[Then  whirFd   aloft  his  sword  with  aU   his 

might:] 
Th'  unerring  weapon  flew ;  and,  wing'd  with 

death, 
Enter'd   his   gaping   mouth  and  stopp'd   his 
breath.  mo 

Dyiug,  he  slew :  and,  stap;g'ring  on  the  plain,] 
Sought  for  the  oody  of  his  lover  slain ; 
Then  quietly  on  his  dear  breast  he  fell, 
'Content,  in  death,  to  be  reveng'd  so  well.] 
'O  happy  pair  I  for,  if  my  verse  can  give 
temity,  vour  fame  shall  ever  live, 
[Fiz'd  as  the  Capitol's  foundation  lies,] 
And  spread,  where'er  the  Roman  eagle  flies.) 


THE  ENTIRE  EPISODE  OF  MEZENTIUS 
AND  LAUSUS,  TRANSLATED  OUT 
OF  THE  TENTH  BOOK  OF  VIRGIL»S 
iENEIDS 

[See  psgM  667-671,  linee  1071-1313.] 

Connection  of  the  Episode  with  the  foregoing  story. 

MeMntim  wts  King  of  Etroris,  or  Tusesnj^,  from 
whence  he  was  ez^ll*d  by  his  nibjeots,  for  hia  tyran- 
nical govemment  and  cruelty,  and  a  new  king  elected. 
Being  thus  banished,  he  appliea  himself  to  King 
Tumus,  in  whoie  court  he  and  his  ion  Lausua  take 
■anctuary.  Tnmus  for  the  love  of  Layinia  makins 
war  with  iBneaa,  Mesentiua  ingages  in  the  cause  ca 
hie  benefSctor,  and  perf orma  many  great  actions,  par^ 
tieolarly  in  reTengfng  himself  on  his  late  subjects, 


JBnsss,  out  of   hatnd  to  him. 

Mosentihis  Is  everywhere  describ*d  by  Ylxgil  as  as 
atheist;  his  son  Lausus  is  made  the  patten  of  filiti 
piety  and  virtue;  and  the  death  of  those  two  is  Os 
subject  of  this  D6bto  spisode. 

[Thus  equal  deaths  are  dealt,  and  equal 
ohanoe: 

[1072-74] 
[The  gods  from  heay'n  survey  the  doubtfol 
strife, 

[1077-79] 
[Her  soonrge  aloft,  and  hissing  erestof  snakes. 
[Onee  more  Meientius,  with  a  proud  disdain, 


[Like  Tast  Orion  stalking  o'er  the  flood. 

[1065-881 
Thus  arm'd,  he  took  the  field. 

W[The  Trojan  prince  heheld  him  from  a&r,] 
ith  joyful  eyes,  and  undertook  the  war.       ■ 
[Colleoted  in  himself,  and  like  a  rock, 
^ois'd  on  his  base,  Mesentius  stood  the  shock] 
Of  his  great  foe.    Then,  measuring  with  his 

eyes 
[The  space   his  spear  could  reach,  alosid  he 


[**My  own  right  hand,  and  sword,  aasist  my 
stroke! 

[1096-97] 

t Shall  by  my  Lausus  be  in  triumph  worn.*' 
He  said ;  and  straight  with  all  his  force  he 
threw  » 

[1100-14] 
[All  these  it  passed  with  unresisted  coune, 
[1116-20] 
[His   father's   danger   Lausus  view'd  with 
grief:  « 

nSe  sigh*d,  he  wept,  he  ran  to  his  relief.] 
[And  here,  O  wondrous  youth,  't  is  here  I  must 

[1124-25] 
[Posterity  shall  scarce  belieTe  it  true. 

[1127-«)] 
The  pious  youth,  resoW*d  to  undergo 
The  lifted  sword,  sprinn  out  to  face  1 
Protects  his  father,  and  preTents  the  blow. 


ted  sword,  sprinn  out  to  face  his  foe. 
'  er,  and  preTeni 
[1134-56]  ^ 
)bie  emulation, 


-■} 


[All,  firM  with  noble  emulation,  striTe, 

[1137-541 

[For  now  the  Fates  prepared  their  cruel  shears ; 
[And   lifted   high  the  conquering  sword  ap- 

rWhich,  full  descending  with  a  fearful  sway, 
[Thro'  shield  and  cuirass  f  oro'd  th'  impetu- 
ous way, 
[And  buried  deep  in  his  fair  bosom  lajr.] 
[The  springing  streams  thro'  the  tun  armor 
stroTe,  •• 

[And   drench'd   the  golden  ooat   his  careful 
mother  wore ; 

[1162-63] 
[But  when,  with  blood  and  paleness  all  be- 
spread, 

[1165^ 
[Then  stretoh'd  his  hand  to  raise  him  up,        « 

[1169-76] 
[To  please   thy  ghost,  at  least,  if  shadows 

know, 
[Or  haye  a  taste  of  human  things  below. 
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[With  this,  h*  bids  his  dutnat  friends  dnw 


OTokes  their  duty,  aod  prevents  their  fesr :] 
iself  sssists  to  raise  him  from  the  groond : 
locks  deform'd  with  blood,  that  well'd 
from  out  his  wound, 
[Meantime,  the  father,  now  no  father,  stood, 
[1186^7] 
[His  fainting  limbs  against  a  tree  he  leant. 

[1189-90] 
f  Of  youth  a  chosen  troop  around  him  stand ;  m 
[His  head  hung  down,  and  rested  on  his  hand : 

[1193-95] 
[Much  he  enquired,  and  many  a  message  sent 

[1197-98] 
[On  their  broad  shields  I  Still  gush*d  the  gap- 
ing wound,  iM 
[1200-03] 
[Then  both  his  lifted  arms  to  heay'n  he  spread ; 

[1205-18] 
[With   less   injustice   could   haye   borne   my 

fate. 
(And  yet  I  liye,  and  yet  support  the  sight      tw 
[Of  hateful  men,  and  of  more  hated  light  I 

[1222-29] 
[The  horse   seem'a   sensible,   while  thus  he 

Soke:  lao 

lOBbus,    we   have   liy'd  too  long   for 

me  — ] 
[If  long  and  life  were  terms  that  could  agree  I 

[1233-44] 
[With  crested  horsehair,  nodding  from  afar ; 

[1246-52] 
[*'  Qreat  Joye,'*  saia'he,  '*  and  the  far-shooting 

god, 
[Inspire   thy  mind    to   make  thy    challenge 

yoodl"] 
[He  said  no  more :  but  hasten^  to  appear, 

[1256-59] 
This  was  my  only  way  to  be  undone.  im 

ri261-72] 
[To  wrench   the   aarts   that  in  his  buckler 

light, 
TJre'd  and  o'er-labor*d  in  unemial  fi^ht,1 
At  last  resoly'd,  he  throws  with  all  his  force 
Full  at  the  temples  of  the  warlike  horse. 
Betwixt  the  temples  passed  th'  unerring  spear, 
[And,  piercing,  stood  transfixed  from  ear  to 

ear. 
[Seiz'd  with  the  sudden  pain,  surprised  with 

fright,  K0 

The  courser  bounds  aloft  and^  stands  upright : 
He  beats  his  hoofs  a  while  in  air ;  then,  press'd 
With  anguish,  floundering  falls  the  gen'rous 

beast. 
And  his  oast  rider  with  his  weight  oppress'd. 

[1287-93] 
[With  scarce   recoyer'd  breath,  he  thus   re- 
plies: 
["  Why  these  insulting  threats,  this  waste  of 

breath,  m 

[1296-98] 
But,  with  a  glorious  fate,  to  end  my  pain : 
When  Lausus  fell,  I  was  already  slain. 
'NorasklUfe: 
My  dying  son  contracted  no  such  band,] 


IS 


[Nor  would  I  take  it  from  his  murd'rer's 

hand. 
Tor  this,  this  only  f  ayor  let  me  sue  J  w 

If  pity  to  a  conquered  foe  be  due : 
Kef  use  not  that ;  but  let  mj  body  haye 
The  last  retreat  of  humankind,  a  graye.] 
Too  well  I  know  my  injured  people's  hate ; 


THE  SPEECH   OF  VENUS    TO   VULCAN 

WHBRBIN  SHE  PERSUADES  HIM  TO  MAKE  ARMS 
FOR  HER  SON  ANEAS,  THEN  ENGAGED  IN  A 
WAR  AGAINST  THE  LATINS  AND  KING  TUR- 
NUS:  TRANSLATED  OUT  OF  THE  EIGHTH 
BOOK  OF  VIRGIL'S  ANEIDS 

[See  |»«w  681,  632,  lines  484-638.] 

Now  Night  with  sable  wings  the  world  o'er- 

spread; 
But  Venus,  not  in  yain,  surprised  with  dread 
Of  Latian  arms,  before  the  tempest  breaks, 
Her  husband's  timely  succor  thus  bespeaks, 
I  Couch  *d  in  his  golden  bed  ; 
[And,  that  her  pleasing  speech  his  mind  may 

moye,] 
[Inspires  it  with  diyiner  charms  of  loye : 
I*'  While  adyerse  fato  conspired  with  Grecian 

pow'rs. 
To  leyel  with  the  ground  the  Trojan  towers,] 
1  begg'd  no  aid  th*^  unhappy  to  restore,  u 

|Nor  Old  thy  succor,  nor  thy  art  implore  ; 
Nor  sought,  their  sinking  emj^ire  to  sustain. 
To  urge  the  labor  of  m^^ lord  m  yain, 
Tho'  much  I  ow*d  to  Priam's  house,  and  more] 
The  dangers  of  ^neas  did  deplore.] 
But  now,  by  Joye*s  command,  and  fate's  de- 
cree,] 
His  race  is  doom'd  to  reign  in  Italy :] 
With  humble  suit  I  ask  thy  needful  art, 
O  still  propitious  pow'r,  O  soyereign  of  my 

heart! 
\A  mother  stands  a  suppliant  for  a  son.  m 

nSy  silyer-footed  Thetis  thou  wert  won 
For  fierce  Achilles,  and  the  rosy  Mom 
Moy'd  thee  with  arms  her  Memnon  to  adorn. 
Are  these  my  tears  lees  pow'rf  ul  on  thy  mind  f 
[Behold,  what  warlike  nations  are  combined 
[With  fire  and  sword  my  people  to  destroy,] 
And  twice  to  triumph  oyer  me  and  Troy. 
[She  said;  and  straight  her  arms,  of  snowy 

hue,] 
About  her  unresolying  husband  threw.] 
Her  soft  embraces  soon  infuse  desire;]       ^ » 
His  bones  and  marrow  sudden  warmth  in- 
spire;] 
[And   all    th( 

fire.] 

[Not  half  so  swift  the  rolling  thunder  flies, 
\Ot  streaks  of  lightning  Baan.  along  the  skies. 
fThe  goddess,  pleas'd  with  her  successful  wiles, 
[And  conscious  of  her  conqu'ring  beauty,  smiles. 
[Then  thus  the  good  old  god,  sooth'd  with 

her  charms, 
'anting,  and  half  diasolying  in  her  arms :] 


ne   godhead   feels   the   wonted 


t 


Why  seek  you  reasons  for  a  cause  so  just,] 
'Or  your  own  beauty  or  my  loye  distrust  ?       < 
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hong  BUMse,  had  you  reqvir'd  my  helpful  hand,] 
Ton  might  the  artist  and  his  art  conunand, 
'o  arm  yonr  Trojana :  nor  did  JoTe  or  fate 
Confine  their  empire  to  so  short  a  date. 
And,  if  you  now  desire  new  wars  to  wage,] 
My  oare,  my  skill,  my  labor  I  ingage. 
Whateyer  melting  metals  can  conspire,] 


iOr  breathing  bellows,  or  the  f onning  fire,] 
[  freely  promise :  all  your  doubts  remoye, 
[And  th&k  no  task  is  difilcult  to  loTe."] 
^e  said ;  and.  eager  to  enioy  her  eharms, 
pSe  snateh'd  tne  lovely  goddess  to  his  arms ; 
fnil,  all  infus'd  in  joy,  he  lay  posseaa'd 
[Of  full  desire,  and  sunk  to  pleasing  rest.] 


NOTES 


NOTES 

Thx  foOowiiic  Notes  are  to  a  ooneidenble  extent  taken  from  Sir  Walter  Soott,  whoae  edition  of  Dry- 
den,  first  published  in  1808,  has  beoome  an  English  classie.  The  text  printed  in  Professor  Saintsbury's 
reviaion  of  Scott's  edition  (London  and  Edinbiush,  1882-93)  has  been  used  as  a  basis.  When  a  note 
ia  taken  from  Soott  with  no  change  whatever,  it  is  inclosed  in  quotation  marks  and  his  name  is  added. 
^Then  Soott's  note  has  been  modified  by  the  omission,  alteration,  or  addition  of  even  a  single  word, 
quotation  marks  are  retained,  but  the  name  is  inclosed  in  brackets  [Soott].  When  the  note  has  been 
entirely  rewritten,  quotation  marks  are  omitted,  but  the  name,  in  brackets,  is  retained.  The  same  nota- 
tion is  used  for  the  comments,  comparatively  few  in  number,  that  have  been  taken  from  other  critics. 

Variant  readings  of  Dryden's  text  are  cited  in  the  original  spelling,  punctuation,  and  capitals.  Quo- 
tations from  other  authors  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  however,  are  usually  given  in 
modem  spelling.    Frequent  references  are  made  to  tiie  following  works :  — 

The  Criiieal  and  MiseeUaneotu  Proae  Works  of  John  Dryden^  edited  by  Edmond  Malone,  London,  1800. 
References  to  this  work  here,  and  in  the  headnotes  throu^iout  the  volume,  are  in  the  form,  "  Blalone,  1, 1, 
09;  "  i.  e.  vol.  i.  part  i.  page  00. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Drydm,  edited  by  W.  D.  Christie  (Qlobe  edition).  (Unless  otherwise 
specified,  references  to  Chrialie  are  to  this  edition.) 

Select  Poeme  by  Dryden,  edited  by  W.  D.  CJhristie  and  G.  H.  Firth,  ed.  5,  Oxford.  1893. 

The  Satires  ofDrydeti,  edited  by  John  Ghurton  Gollins,  London,  1905. 

Drtfden  :  The  Hind  and  the  Panther,  edited  by  W.  H.  Williams,  London,  1900. 

Essays  of  John  Dryden,  edited  by  W.  P.  Ker,  Oxford,  1900. 

In  the  headnotes  throughout  the  volume  there  are  many  references  to  the  Term  Catalogues,  as  edited 
by  Professor  Arber,  London,  1903-00.  An  expression  such  as  "  Term  Catalogue  for  Easter  Term  (May), 
1677"  [p.  78],  indicates  that  the  Catalogue  in  question  was  itself  published  in  May. 

The  system  of  reference  in  the  following  Notes  and  in  the  Oloesary  is  as  follows :  the  numbers  go  in 
pairs,  in  which  the  first  (of  heavier  type)  stands  for  the  page,  the  second  for  the  line  on  that  page.  When 
Deeded,  an  exponent  indicates  the  column  of  the  page.  Thus  111,  163^  page  111,  line  108;  137',  36^ 
page  127,  column  1,  line  35. 

The  foUowing  abbreviations  are  used:  — 


Arg.  =  argument. 

B.  S.a=  Biographical  Sketch. 

C.  =  Christie's  Otobe  edition. 

C.  D.  ^  Century  Dictionary. 

CF.  =  Christie  and  Firth's  Sdeet  Poems  by  Dry- 
den, 
ef.  =  compare. 

D.  N.  B.  =  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 
B.  D.  D.  =  English  Dialect  Dictionary. 

Epil.  ^  Epilogue. 

/.  :=  and  the  following. 


I.  =  line. 

II.  =  lines. 

N.  B.  D,  =  New  English  Dictionary. 
p.=  page. 
pp.=  pages. 
Prol.  =  Prologue. 

SS.  =  Scott^Saintsbury  edition  of  Dryden. 
v.s=  see. 

V.  n.  =  see  note  on. 

V.  n.  ZZ3f  410  =  see  note  on  223,  410;  v. 
410,  n.  =  see  223, 410,  and  note. 


GENERAL  NOTES 

Drtden's  Rhtmes.  For  extended  discussions  of 
this  topic,  see  A.  J.  Ellis,  Early  English  Pronunci- 
ation, pp.  1033-1039;  Dibrbeoiobb,  John  Dryden' s 
Reime,  Freiburg  i.  Br.,  1895.  The  reader  may  find 
it  useful  to  remember  that,  according  to  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  later  seventeenth  century, 
rhymes  of  the  following  types,  among  many  others 
that  seem  peculiar  to  a  modern  ear,  were  nearly 
or  quite  perfect:  — 

uiar;/ar;206,  109. 

hand:  wand;  765,460. 

brought :  favU  ;  867, 223. 

draught:  ought;  236,  1417. 

desert :  art ;  116,  559. 

garment :  preferment ;  417,  21. 


wreck:  back;  187,244. 

serv'd :  starved  ;  248,  2268. 

sea :  way  ;  27,  42;  cf.  8fiO,  360,  n. 

key:  way;  794, 133. 

foiVd :  chUd  ;  191,  218. 

coin  :  line  ;  237,  1449. 

CBANaBABLB  AccBNT  OF  ADjaCTiTBS.  In  Dry- 
den there  are  numerous  instances  of  "Schmidt's 
rule,"  according  to  which  dissyllabic  adjectives, 
normally  accented  on  the  second  syllable,  shift  the 
accent  to  the  first  syllable  when  followed  by  a 
noun  accented  on  the  first  syllable.  Thus:  sub^hme 
sovl,  1,  27;  di^vine  progeny,  2,  104. 

Corpse.  The  usual  spelling  of  this  word  in  the 
early  editions  is  corps,  which  is  used  both  as  a 
singular  and  as  a  plural:  ▼.  780,  911 ;  664,  800. 
It  may  be  construed  as  a  plural  (ef .  remains)  even 
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when  used  of  anngle  body:  ▼.  948, 1931.  In  the 
present  volume  eorpM  has  been  used  as  the  singu- 
lar and  corp9  as  the  plural  form. 


NOTES  ON  TEXT. 

1*  TTpoh  ths  Dbath  of  thb  Lohd  HAsnwas.  t. 
B.  S.  xvi.  Only  the  1650  issue  has  been  aooes- 
sible  to  the  present  editor,  who  has  depended 
on  an  aooount  of  the  1640  issue  sent  him 
from  the  British  Museum. 
27.  Orb.  Christie  ealls  attention  to  parallel 
passages  in  Siatuxu  on  CromweUt  Abaalom  and 
Aehilophel,  and  EUonora:  v.  4, 18;  190*  838, 
839;  274,272.273. 

43.  Tycho,  Tyoho  Brahe,  the  Danish  astrono- 
mer (1546-1601),  increased  his  reputation  by 
the  discovery  of  a  new  ttar  in  1572. 

44.  Others'  beam.  Printed  others  beam  in  1649 
edition  and  others  Beam  in  1702  edition.  C. 
and  8S.  insert  no  apostrophe  and  take  beam 
as  a  verb. 

3, 66.  Conetdlaiion.  Dryden  occasionally  employs, 
for  the  sake  of  rhyme,  the  archaic  pronuncia- 
tion of  'turn  as  two  syllables.  C^.  14t  70; 
541,  2  {BpiL). 
72.  Metempsuchosis.  8o  printed  in  the  original 
edition.  The  word  is  here  accented  on  the 
third  syllable,  as  in  Oreek.   Gf .  163,  43,  n. 

81.  Three4e0Q*d  graubeards.  The  reference  is  of 
course  to  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx.  An  old 
man's  staff  is  his  third  leg. 

82.  Aches.  Two  syllables.  In  Diyden's  time  the 
noun  ache  was  pronounced  like  the  name  of 
the  letter  "h." 

84.  An  antiquory's  room.  The  1649  edition 
reads  an  Antiquaries  room  ;  the  1702  edition 
omits  an;  C.  and  8S.  restore  an  but  read 
rooms. 

93.  O  viroinrMndow.  This  refers  to  Hastings' 
betrothed,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Theodore 
Turquet  de  liayeme,  a  noted  physician,  who 
attended  the  young  nobleman  in  his  last  ill- 
ness. Mayerne's  name  is  mentioned  by  other 
elegists  in  Lachryma  Musarum,  notably  by 
Marvell. 

97.  Platonic  love.  This  was  a  favorite  subject 
of  interest  among  the  poets  of  the  time :  see  an 
article  by  Professor  J.  B.  Fletcher  on  **  Pr^ 
oieuses  at  the  Court  of  Charles  I,"  in  the 
Journal  of  Comparative  Literature,  i.  120-153. 
Ideas  in  1. 100  of  course  carries  out  the  con- 
ceit; the  ideas  of  Hastings'  virtue,  etc.,  would 
be,  in  the  Platonic  philosophy,  their  eternal 
archetypes.  Cf.  6,  103;  38,  41. 
8S  11.  Youno  eaglet.  Dryden  alludes  to  the  fa- 
miliar story  of  the  eagle,  which  mounts  to 
heaven  and  renews  its  sight  by  gazing  upon 
the  sun.  To  it  he  gives  a  Puritanic  flavor  by 
his  phrase  the  Sun  of  Righteousness. 

20.  Helicon.  "Dryden  confuses  Helicon  and 
Hippoerene.  Helicon  was  a  mount  and  not  a 

fount."    pAXNTSBXTBT.] 

21.  Be.  On  this  use  of  be  for  are,  cf.  11,  22; 
13,  78.  The  form  was  already  archaic  in 
Dryden's  time:  in  his  Defense  of  the  Epilogue 


of  The  Conqueet  of  Ortmada  (pabfiahed  ia 
1672;  T.  88.  iv.  233)  he  oondemns  Ben  Joa- 
son  for  using  it. 

Lbvtbb  to  Madamb  Homob  Dbtdsh.  On  dw 
date  of  this  letter  Malone  nuUcBB  the  foUoviag 
comment:  **Lest  the  date  ahould  too  ^sm^ 
discover  her  [Madame  Honor's]  ace,  the  t«e 
latter  figures  have  been  ahnost  obfitented. 
but  the  last  numeral,  when  viewed  thzoogk 
a  microscope,  is  manifestly  a  5;  and  that  the 
other  numeral,  which,  as  betns  more  matmal. 
was  more  carefully  defaced,  was  Doi  a  4.  bat 
a  5  also,  may  be  collected  not  only  from  the 
lady's  age,  (for  in  1645  she  waa  prahabij 
not  more  than  eight  years  old,)  but  frcsQ 
the  time  of  our  author's  admission  and  r»- 
dence  at  Cambridge."  If  this  aooount  be 
correct,  it  proves  that  Dryden  oontinued  ac 
Cambridge  after  April,  1655,  at  which  time 
Christie  supposes  that  he  had  ooaeed  to  iiwiilr 
there:  ▼.  CF.  pp.  xv,  xvi. 
8^  11.  Persons.  That  is,  parsons.  For  the  spell- 
ing, cf.  sterve,  etarve;  kerve,  carvm^  and  the 
like.  **An  hour,  measured  by  an  houisJaas 
fixed  at  the  side  of  the  pulpit,  was  tiie  nsosl 
length  of  a  sermon  at  this  time."  [Maix>3?k.] 
4*  Stanzas  on  Cbomwbll.  The  Three  Poems 
text  is  the  basis  of  the  present  edition,  but  its 
frequent  italics  are  neglected,  while  the  more 
sparing  italics  of  the  separate  edition  are 
usually  preserved. 

1.  And  now  *t  is  time.  Dryden  apparently  ooo- 
trasts  his  own  discretion  in  awaiting  the  time 
of  Cromwell's  funeral,  with  the  haste  of  some 
other  poets,  who  glorified  him  inunediateb' 
after  liJs  death. 

8.  Like  eager  Romans,  etc.  An  allusion  to  the 
Roman  custom  of  letting  fly  from  the  fuikeial 
pyre  of  a  deceased  emperor  an  eagle,  which 
was  supposed  to  bear  his  soul  to  heaven. 
After  that  the  emperor  was  worshiped  among 
the    other    gods:    v.  Herodian,   iv.  2.    11. 

QSOOTT.] 

18.  A  fame  so  truly  circular.  The  idea  is  a  com- 
mon one:  v.  1,  27,  n.  Ciiristie  quotea  in  illi»- 
tration  Horace's  fords,  etinse  ipeo  totus,  teres 
atque  rotundtis  (2  Satires,  vii.  86).  and  Mas- 
singer's  phrase,  "Your  vrisdom  is  not  areo- 
lar" {The  Emperor  of  the  Baet,  iii.  2.  9). 
32.  Pompey.  *'Pompey  began  to  decKne  and 
Cromwell  to  rise  at  forty-five."  Saintsbubt. 
ff,  41.  Our  former  chiefs,  like  sUckiers  of  the  war, 
etc.  "Essex,  Manchester,  Sir  William  Waller, 
and  the  earlier  generals  of  the  Parliameat. 
were  all  of  the  Presbyterian  party,  who, 
though  they  had  drawn  the  sword  against  the 
king,  had  no  will  to  throw  away 'the  scabbanl. 
They  were  disposed  so  to  carry  on  the  war- 
that,  neither  party  being  too  much  weakened, 
a  sound  and  honorable  peace  might  ha\'e 
been  accomplished  on  equal  terms.  Cromwel! 
openly  accused  the  Earl  of  Manchester  of  hav- 
ing refused  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  after  the 
last  battle  at  Newbury,  when  a  single  charge 
upon  the  IGng's  rear  might  have  dissipated 
his  army  for  ever."  [Soott.J 

"Sticklers  are  seconds  who  first  arrange  a 


fight,  and  tlton,  if  thay  oan,  p«rl  tte  oom- 
bAtants."  (SADramuBT.] 

48.  To  ttaneh  the  blood  by  bnatkino  of  the  vein. 
The  separate  edition  reads  tiench.  On  the 
meaning  of  broaikmo,  ef.  886ff  66;  4789  700. 
"This  passage,  which  seems  to  imply  nothing 
further  than  that  Cromwell  oondncted  the  war 
so  as  to  push  it  to  a  conclusion,  was  after- 
wards invidiously  interpieted  l^  Dryden's 
enemies  as  containing  an  explicit  approba- 
tion of  the  execution  of  Charles  I."  [Soott.] 

66.  Of  conquMU,  Christie  construes  this  with 
thick,  and  compares  thick  of  ban  (705,  230). 
This  seems  a  better  interpretation  than,  fol- 
lowing Saintsbury,  to  "take  of  with  moiM, 
and  construe  thick  as  an  adverb  with  Utew'd" 

66.  /a  sotDfi.  The  separate  edition  reads  are 
•01071.  This  variant  indicates  that  the  sepa- 
rate edition  is  the  older;  Dryden  later  cor- 
rected his  slip  of  grammar. 

67.  Hi%  fNiZm«,  etc.  Professor  E.  8.  Panons.  in 
Modem  Lanouaoe  NotoB^  xix.  47-40,  gives  for 
the  first  time  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
this  line.  The  idea  that  the  pafai,  if  loaded 
with  heavy  weights,  does  not  give  way,  but 
grows  with  new  vigor,  is  well  known.  In 
1648-49  there  had  appeared  a  famous  book, 
the  Bikan  BcuUiket  which  was  supposed  to  be 
by  King  Charles  I,  and  to  contain  a  "  pour- 
traioture"  of  him  "in  his  solitudes  and  suf- 
ferings." The  frontispiece  of  this  "represents 
Charles  I  in  his  royal  robes,  kneeling,  .  .  . 
looking  upward  toward  the  heavenly  crown, 
soon  to  be  his.  From  a  cloud  in  the  back- 
ground a  beam  of  light  shines  out  and  rests 
on  the  king's  head,  .  .  .  and  two  palms  are 
disclosed,  carrjdng  heavy  weights,  with  the 
motto:  CnteU  tub  Ponden  Virtua,"  Crom- 
weirs  palms,  though,  unlike  those  of  Charles, 
under  tveighte  they  did  not  ekmd^  §tiU  thrived. 
Cf.  17, 151. 

60.  And  drew,  etc.  Dryden's  poems  contain 
several  references  to  the  technique  of  paint- 
ing: V.  6,  94-06;  8,  126-128;  414,  41-44; 
741»,  44-49. 

63.  BoU)gna*a  ioalUt  etc.  During  the  siege  of 
Bologna  in  1612,  according  to  a  story  told  by 
Ouiodardini,  a  mine  was  laid  beneath  a  por- 
tion of  the  wall  on  which  stood  a  chapel  of 
the  Virgin.  When  the  mine  was  fired,  the 
wall  was  blown  into  the  air,  so  that  through 
the  breach  the  assailants  could  see  the  de- 
fenders, but  a  moment  later  it  returned  to  its 
former  place,  as  if  it  had  never  been  moved. 

66.  TreouAeroua  Scotland.  The  epithet  probably 
refers  rather  to  the  general  shifting  course 
of  the  Scots  during  the  Civil  War  than  to  any 
particular  event. 

71.  Influence  .  .  .  mien.  Influence  is  here  used 
in  its  astrological  sense,  of  the  influence  of  the 
stars  on  human  affairs.  Mien  is  spelled 
mine  in  the  Three  Poems  text,  mien  in  the 
separate  edition :  perhaps  the  former  spelling 
should  be  retained  here,  to  mark  the  rhyme. 

77,  78.  When  paet^  etc.  These  two  lines  are 
here  punctuated  as  in  the  separate  edition  of 
1669 ;  the  Three  Poeme  text  omits  the  comma 
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after  Jove,  and  has  commas  after  dep09*d  and 
yield,  88.  and  C.  insert  a  comma  after  when, 
thereby  making  depo9*d  the  verb  of  a  sub- 
ordinate clause.  This  certainty  gives  a  better 
sense,  but  the  change  does  not  seem  quite 


Feretrian  Jove.  Pheretrian  in  the  separate 
edition.  To  Jupiter  Feretiius  there  were  con- 
secrated only  the  epolia  opima,  which  were 
won  but  three  times  in  Roman  history.  Dry- 
den writes  as  if  all  spoils  of  war  were  offered 
to  that  divinity.  As  Christie  points  out, 
Dryden  was  apparently  fond  of  the  phrase, 
introducing  it,  without  warrant  from  the 
Latin,  into  his  translations  of  Juvenal  and 
Virgil:  v.  860,  208;  009,  1187. 

84.  Her  idol,  gain.  Dryden  loses  no  opportunity 
for  expressing  his  hostility  to  the  Dutch:  see, 
for  example,  288,  1140-1147. 
6,  90.  ifowutrs.  The  separata  edition  reads 
Moneieur. 
91.  Where  it  woe.  TPAsrs  e'sr 't  was  in  the  sep- 
arate edition. 

100.  Complexione.  The  complesion,  or  tempera- 
ment, was  supposed  to  be  deteimined  by  the 
mixture  in  the  body  of  the  four  humora, 
blood,  phlegm,  choler,  and  melancholy. 

103.  Ideas.  Cf.  n.  2,  97. 

113.  He  made  ue  freemen,  etc.  "The  poet  al- 
ludes to  the  exertions  of  the  six  thousand 
British  auxiliaries  whom  Cromwell  sent  to 
join  Marshal  Turenne  in  Flanders.  The  Eng- 
lish were  made  freemen  of  the  continent  by 
the  cession  of  Dunkirk."  [Soorr.] 

118.  Heard.  So  the  separate  edition;  the  Three 
Poeme  text  reads  har'd,  which  perhaps  should 
have  been  retained  in  the  present  edition. 

120.  Alexander.  Alexander  VII,  pope  from 
1666  to  1667. 

"The  thunder  of  his  guns  [those  of  Ad- 
miral Blake,  cruising  in  the  Mediterranean], 
every  Puritan  believed,  would  be  heard  in  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  Home  itself  would 
have  to  bow  to  the  greatness  of  Cromwell." 
J.  R.  Gbbbn.  Short  History  of  the  Enolish 
People,  ch.  viii,  §  10. 

121.  By  his  command,  etc.  "A  powerful  army 
and  squadron  were  sent  by  Cromwell,  1664, 
under  the  command  of  Penn  and  Venablee, 
to  attack  San  Domingo.  The  main  design 
misgave:  th^y  took,  however,  the  island  of 
Jamaica,  whose  importance  k>ng  remained 
unknown;  for,  notwithstanding  the  manner 
in  which  Dryden  has  glossed  over  these  opera- 
tions in  the  West  Indies,  they  were  at  the 
time  universally  considered  as  having  been 
unfortunate."   {Soorr.l 

136.  Under  spoils  decease  "  Tarpeia,  the  virgin 
who  betrayed  a  gate  of  Rome  to  the  Sabines, 
demanded,  in  recompense,  what  they  wore 
on  their  left  arms,  meaning  their  golden 
bracelets.  But  the  Sabines,  detesting  her 
treachery,  or  not  disposed  to  gratify  her 
avarice,  chose  to  understand  that  her  request 
related  to  their  bucklers,  and  flung  them  upon 
her  in  such  numbers  as  to  Idll  her."  Soorr. 

137.  But  first,  etc.  Professor  Firth  (in  Notee 
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and  Qwries,  series  VII.  v.  404)  well  illus- 
trates this  stsnsa  by  a  quotation  from  James 
Heath's  FlageUum,  1663.  p.  205: 

"  It  pleased  Qod  to  call  him  to  an  account 
of  all  that  mischief  he  had  perpetrated ;  usher- 
ins  his  end  with  a  great  whale,  some  three 
months  before,  on  the  second  of  June,  that 
came  up  as  far  as  Greenwich,  and  was  there 
killed,  and  more  immediately  by  a  terrible 
storm  of  wind,  the  prognostic  that  the  great 
Leviathan  of  men,  that  tempest  and  over- 
throw of  government,  was  now  going  to  his 
own  place." 
7,  144.  Halcyons.  Cf.  10,  236;  845,  495,  n. 

Astra  A  Rbdux.  This  title  means  Justice 
Brovffht  Back.  On  the  coming  of  the  Iron 
Age,  Astnea,  the  virgin  Goddess  of  Justice,  is 
fabled  to  have  fled  from  earth  to  heaven:  v. 
835,  28;  346>  (n.  4);  389,  191;  462,  671, 
672;  eaOf  425-432.  Dryden's  idea  is  that 
with  the  restoration  of  Charles,  the  Golden 
Age,  when  Saturn  reigned,  has  been  again  es- 
tablished. HiBmotto(ViRaiL,£clo0ue8.iv.  6; 
ef.  498,  5-^)  means:  "  Now  too  the  Virgin  re- 
turns, and  the  reign  of  Saturn  returns." 

On  the  title-pages  of  both  the  1660  and 
the  1688  editions  the  poet's  name  is  spelled 
Driden. 

2.  A  world  divided  from  the  rest.  Dryden  bor- 
rows the  thought  from  Virgil:  v.  4382 f  89,  90. 

7.  An  horrid  stillness  first  invades  the  ear.   This 
line  was  much  ridiculed  by  the  wits  of  the 
time.    Scott  quotes  a  couplet  parodying  it: 
A  horrid  silenoe  does  invade  my  eye, 
While  not  one  soand  of  voice  from  yon  I  spy. 

0.  Th*  ambitious  Swede,  etc.  "The  royal  line  of 
Sweden  has  produced  more  heroic  and  chival- 
rous monarcbs  than  any  dynasty  of  Europe. 
The  gallant  Charles  X,  who  is  here  mentioned, 
did  not  degenerate  from  his  warlike  stem. 
He  was  a  nephew  of  the  great  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus;  and,  like  him,  was  continually  engaged 
in  war,  particularly  against  Poland  and  Aus- 
tria. He  died  at  Gothenburg  in  1660,  and  the 
peace  of  Sweden  was  soon  afterwards  re- 
stored by  the  treaty  of  Copenhagen."  Scott. 

13.  And  Heaven,  etc.  By  the  treaty  of  the 
Pyrenees  in  1659  peace  was  concluded  be- 
tween France  and  Spain.  The  union  was 
cemented  by  the  marriage  of  Louis  XIV  to 
the  Infanta  Maria  Theresa,  on  June  9,  1660, 
soon  aftw  this  poem  was  written. 

35.  The  sacred  purple,  etc.  The  sacred  purple 
refers,  as  Christie  indicates,  to  the  Bishops, 
and  the  siMrld  gown  to  the  Peers.  "The 
sight  of  them  animated  the  people  to  such 
senseless  fury  as  elephants,  and  many  other 
animals,  are  said  to  show  upon  seeing  any 
object  of  a  red  color."   [Soott.1 

37.  Typhosus.  The  giant  who  for  a  time  ex- 
pelled Jupiter  from  heaven,  but  was  later 
overcome  by  him  and  imprisoned  beneath 
Mount  i£tna:  v.  651,  969-972.  In  the  pas- 
sage just  cited  the  name  appears,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  reading  of  the  early  editions,  as 
TvphcBus. 

41.  The  lesser  gods,  etc.  After  the  execution  of 


Charles  I,  the  House  of  Commons  prooeeded 
(1649)  to  abolish  the  House  of  Lords  and  to 
take  the  name  of  Parliament  for  itself. 
45.  The  Cyclops.  Polyphemus,  who  was  bfinded 
by  UlyBses.  Dryden  has  translated  frtmi 
Ovid  one  story  in  regard  to  him:  v.  409-406. 

8,  57.  His  uwumdst  etc.     "It  is  surely  unneoes- 

sary  to  point  out  to  the  reader  the  oonfusion 
of  metaphor,  where  virtue  is  said  to  drees  the 
wounds  of  Charles  with  laurels;  the  imperti- 
nent antithesis  of  finding  light  alone  in  dark 
afflictions  (I.  96);  and  the  extravagance  of 
representing  the  winds  that  wafted  Charles 
as  out  of  breaUi  viA  joy  (1.  244).' '    [Soott.] 

67.  Soft  Otho,  etc.  The  Roman  emperor  Galba, 
who  reigned  a.  d.  68,  69,  refuMd  to  make 
Otho  his  successor,  on  account  of  the  latter*8 
effeminate  life,  and  adopted  Piso  as  the  heir  to 
the  throne.  Otho  then  gained  power  by  a  re- 
volt, but,  after  ruling  only  three  months,  was 
defeated  by  Vitellius  at  Brixellum,  and  alew 
himself. 

74.  And  all  at  Wore'ster  but  the  honor  lost.  "This 
is  in  imitation  of  the  famous  phrase  which 
Francis  I  of  France  is  said  to  have  written  to 
his  mother  after  the  battle  of  Pa  via:  *  Madam, 
all  is  lost  except  our  honor.'  That  of  Charles  11 
certainly  was  not  lost  at  Worcester.  He  gave 
many  marks  of  personal  courage,  and  was 
only  hurried  off  the  field  by  the  torrent  of 
fugitives."   [Scott.] 

94.  On Nioht, etc.  "That 'night brings oounael* 
is  a  well-nigh  universal  sentiment."  (Saxntv- 

BURT.] 

98.  His  famous  grandsire,  "Henry  IV  of 
France,  maternal  grandfather  of  Charles  II." 
Soott. 

101.  A  Covenanting  League's  vast  pow*rs.  Cf. 
154, 155.  There  is  a  reference  to  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  of  1643. 

106.  Chronicles.  For  the  rhyme,  cf.  208,  414; 
S15,  37. 

108.  Epoches.  Three  syllables,  as  is  indicated 
by  the  spelling  epochs' s  in  the  editions  of  1060 
and  1688. 

117.  Rous' d  by  the  lash,  etc.  In  illustration  of 
this  passage  Professor  W.  A.  Neilson  of  Haiv 
vard  University  kindly  sends  the  following 
quotation:  "By  the  tayle  the  boldneese  & 
heart  of  the  Lyon  is  knowen,  ...  for  when 
the  Lion  is  wroth,  first  he  beateth  the  Earthe 
with  his  Tayle,  and  afterwarde,  as  the  wrath 
increaseth,  he  smiteth  and  beateth  his  owne 
backe."  Batman  uppon  Bariholome,  London. 
1582;  lib.  xviii,  cap.  65. 

121.  Potiunus.  Portunus,  tiie  Roman  god  of 
harbors,  was  invoked  to  secure  a  safe  return 
from  a  voyage:  cf.  582,  314.  315;  750, 48-50. 

125.  Yet  as,  etc.   Cf.  n.  5,  60. 

9,  144.  As  heav'n,  etc.   v.  Matthew  xi.  12. 

145.  Booth's  forward  valor.  After  the  death  of 
Cromwell,  Sir  George  Booth  rose  in  Cheshire 
for  Charles  II,  but  was  speedily  defeated  by 
General  Lambert. 

150.  Lay.  The  grammatical  subject  of  this  vofo 
is  not  clear. 

151.  Monk.    General  George  Monk,  the  com- 
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mander  of  the  Encliah  foroas  in  Scotland.  He 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  reatoration  of 
GharleBlI. 
IM.  Did,  etc.  a.  774,  442. 

162.  It  ^una,  etc.  **  It  is  said.  beBeva  who  list, 
that  the  ingenious  Mr.  Robert  Boyle  invented 
a  metal  which  had  all  the  properties  of  gold 
except  malleability.*'  Scott. 

163.  How  hard,  etc.  The  passage  is  far  from 
clear:  Dryden's  style  is  not  yet  fully  devel- 
oped. Monk's  task  is  explained  in  11. 167, 168. 
In  Uie  natural  body  this  is  the  charge  of  three 
distinct  organs,  muscles,  nerves,  and  brain. 
The  1660  edition  has  no  pause  after  ms 
(1.  16i);  the  1688  edition  has  a  semi-colon. 
Christie  rightly  restored  the  original  punctua- 
tion. 

1 82.  Whence  Legion  twice  before  was  diepoeeese^d. 
This  alludes  to  Cromwell's  dispersing  the 
Rump  Parliament,  April,  1653,  and  Lam- 
bert's similar  act,  October,  1659. 

195.  Th*  irtcenaed,  etc.   v.  004,  788-803. 

201.  Sforxa.  Lodovico  Sforsa  (1451-1508) 
made  himself  Duke  of  Milan  by  the  murder  of 
his  nephew.  After  a  series  of  successful  in- 
trigues, he  WBS  finally  captured  by  the  French, 
and  died  in  captivity. 

205.  Suffer'd  to  live,  etc.  Many  prominent 
Puritans  were  deprived  of  the  right  to  hold 
any  public  office.  "  Thus  disqualified,  the  poet 
compares  these  republicans  to  the  Spartan 
slaves,  made  drunk  to  excite  the  contempt 
of  the  youth  for  that  degrading  vice.  By 
the  bye,  Dryden's  kinsman.  Sir  Gilbert  Pick- 
ering, was  among  the  persons  so  incapaci- 
tated." [Sccyrr.l 
10,  211-214.  Like  .  .  .  renew.  This  construction 
is  supported  by  the  authority  of  some  good 
writers  both  before  and  after  Dryden. 

219.  Scheveline's.  "  A  small  village  near  the 
Hague,  at  which  Charles  embarked  on  his 
joyful  voyage."  Scott.  Now  called  Sche- 
veningen. 

230.  TAe  Naaeby.  "After  dinner  the  king  and 
duke  altered  the  name  of  some  of  the  ships, 
vis.,  the  Naseby  into  Charles."  Pepve'  Diary, 
May  23,  1660. 

235.  Oloc'eter'a.  Henry,  Duke  of  Gloucester 
(1639-60),  fourth  son  of  Charles  I. 

236.  Secure,  etc.   Cf.  7,  144:  845,  405.  n. 
240.  Submitted  faxes.    The  fasces,  a  bundle  of 

rods  surrounding  an  ax.  were  the  sjrmbol 
of  office  of  the  highest  Roman  magistrates, 
showing  their  power  both  to  flog  and  to  put 
to  death.  Valerius  Poplicola,  consul  in  the 
first  year  of  the  city,  when  accused  of  am- 
bition, defended  himself  before  the  people, 
Livy  relates,  with  lowered  fasces  (stAmissis 
fasdbus,  whence  Diy den's  submitted),  as  a 
sign  of  submission  to  their  superior  power. 
Cf.  31,  199.  n;  312',  27-30;  738»,  1  f. 

251.  Th*  approaching  cliffs.  **The  civility  of 
such  inanimate  objects,  according  to  the 
poets  of  this  reign,  was  truly  wonderful,  con- 
sidering their  present  insensibility."  [Scott.] 

262.  Thus,  when,  etc.  ▼.  Exodus  xzxiii.  20-23; 
xxxiv.  5-7. 


267.  Yowr  goodness  onXv  is  above  the  laws. 
GbarleB  II  pressed  the  Act  of  Indemnity  upon 
the  House  of  Lords  in  the  most  earnest  terms. 

284.  How  shaU  I  speak,  etc.  "Charles  II  was 
born  on  May  29, 1630 ;  and  upon  the  same  day 
of  the  same  month,  1660,  made  his  triumphal 
entry  into  London."   (Scott.] 

11,  288.  That  star,  9to.  "There  was  a  star  visible 
on  Charles's  birthday.  May  29,  1630,  a  cir- 
cumstance much  dwelt  on  by  his  party  during 
the  civil  wars.  Lilly,  the  astrologer,  assures 
us  it  was  nothing  more  than  the  planet  Venus, 
which  is  sometimes  visible  in  the  daytime." 
[Scott.]  Cf.  29,  69-72. 

292.  Time's  whiter  series.  The  use  of  whiU  in 
the  sense  of  fortunate  is,  as  Christie  indicates, 
a  Latinism.  On-  the  line,  cf.  29,  71,  n;  129, 
1028. 

305.  Our  merchants,  etc.  The  reference  is  to 
the  commercial  rivalry  of  England  and  Hol- 
land in  the  East:  cf.  28,  1-4;  71,  Prol.  and 
Epil. 

310.  France.  In  June,  1654,  owing  to  negotia- 
tions for  an  alliance  between  Louis  XIV  and 
Cromwell.  Charles  II  left  France.  His  pre- 
sence there  was  dangerous  only  because  it 
might  be  displeasing  to  Cromwell. 

316.  Your  edicts,  etc.  This  refers,  as  Professor 
Firth  shows,  to  a  proclamation  by  the  king 
against  vicious  persons,  including  Cavaliers 
who  by  their  riotous  lives  disgraced  the  cause 
they  defended,  issued  on  May  30,  1660,  the 
day  after  his  entrance  into  London.  See 
Somers  Tracts,  vii.  423-425. 

16.  Samson's  riddle,  v.  Judges  xiv.  5-18. 

26.  Rete  mirabile.  "  A  network  of  blood  vesseb 
in  the  basis  of  the  brain  of  quadrupeds." 
R.  HooPBR,  Medical  Dictionary. 

12,  31.  No  atoms,  etc.  A  reference  to  the  atomic 
theory,  ss  set  forth  by  Lucretius. 

37.  Carry  weight.  To  be  handicapped  by  carry- 
ing an  extra  burden. 

68.  Achilles.  According  to  Statins,  Thetis,  the 
mother  of  Achilles,  disguised  her  son  as  a 
maiden,  hoping  that  in  this  way  he  might 
escape  being  sent  to  the  Trojan  War,  where 
she  knew  he  was  fated  to  be  slain.  —  Statius's 
bad  poetry  was  a  favorite  object  of  attack  for 
the  critics  of  Dryden's  time. 

96.  Rufus'.  Verginius  Rufus,  who,  in  the  reign 
of  Nero,  put  down  the  rebellion  of  Vindex  in 
Gaul,  and  latw  more  than  once  resisted  the 
attempts  of  his  soldiers  to  make  him  emperor. 
He  is  said  to  have  composed  for  himself  the 
epitaph  quoted  in  the  margin:  "  Here  ties 
Rufus,  who  once,  defeating  Vindex,  upheld 
the  empire,  not  for  his  own  sake,  but  for  his 
country's." 

104.  Oeniture.  "  The  author  speaks  the  langusge 
of  astrology,  in  which  genitttre  signifies  na- 
tivity, horoscope."  [Soott.]  According  to 
Malone  (I,  1, 45)  Howard's  book  was  entered 
on  the  Stationer^  Register  April  16,  1660,  so 
that  it  must  have  appeared  at  about  the 
time  of  the  king's  return. 

13,  18.  Some  guiUy  mcnthe.  In  Dryden's  time  the 
year  was  reckoned  as  beginning  March  25. 
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Had  GhArles  II  been  erowned  before  Mftreh 
26, 1661,  the  two  months  (March  25-May  25, 
1660)  immediately  preceding  his  return  from 
exile  would  have  been  included  in  the  year  of 
bis  coronation. 
14*  70.  Frwiion.  For  the  rhyme,  of.  3,  66,  n. 

79.  Sedition'^.  The  1688  edition  reads  MditiolM, 
probably  a  mere  misprint. 

81.  ThB  jedloua  Mcto,  etc.  ."The  oonferences 
held  at  Savoy  House,  in  April,  1661,  betwixt 
the  Presbyterians  and  tiie  bishops,  excited 
hopes  that  these  two  powerful  divisions  of  the 
Protestant  Church  might  be  reconciled  to 
each  other.  The  Quakers,  Anabaptists,  and 
other  inferior  sects,  applied,  by  petitions  and 
humble  addresses,  to  the  king,  to  be  per- 
mitted to  worship  God '  according  to  their 
eonsciences.  Thus  the  whole  modeling  of 
ecclesiastical  matters  seemed  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  king."  (Soorr.]  The  Noncon- 
formists relied  on  the  king's  promises  in  his 
Declaration  from  Breda,  which  he  proved 
unable  to  fulfil. 

104.  With  CiBmn'a  heoH.  Plutarch  relates  that 
Casar  encouraged  a  timorous  ship  captain 
with  the  words:  "Go  on,  my  friend,  and  fear 
nothing;  you  carry  Casar  and  his  fortune  in 
your  boat." 

107.  In  wUUOy  frioatea,  etc.  Charles  II  had  an 
amateur's  interest  and  delight  in  shipbuild- 
ing and  seamanship. 

111.  Beyond  ywtr  eotartt  etc.  "By  the  improve- 
ments made  by  Charles  II  on  St.  James's 
Park  there  was  a  connection  made  with  the 
river."   [SooTT.] 

116.  The  miatnutftd  fowl  "The  canal  in  St. 
James's  Park  formed  a  decoy  for  water-fowl, 
with  which  it  was  stocked."   [Scott.] 

127.  Two  kingdome,  etc.  Portugal  had  revolted 
from  Spain  in  1640,  but  its  independence  was 
not  secure.  It  received  valuable  aid  from  an 
alliance  with  England,  confirmefl  by  the 
marriage  of  Charles  II  to  Catharine  of  Bra- 
gansa,  daughter  to  the  King  of  Portugal. 
This  marriage  had  been  favored  by  France, 
but  opposed  by  Spain.  Spain  and  Portugal  are 
then  the  two  nations  to  which  Dryden  refers. 

129.  Your  Royal  Oak.  "  This  is  in  allusion  to 
a  device  exhibited  over  the  triumphal  arch 
through  which  the  king  passed  on  the  day  of 
his  coronation.  Behind  a  picture  of  the  king 
appeared  'the  Royal  Oak,  bearing  crowns 
and  scepters,  instead  of  acorns,  ...  as  de- 
signing its  reward  for  the  shelter  it  afforded 
his  Majesty  after  the  fight  at  Worcester.'" 
[SooTT.]  The  Royal  Oak  was  that  in  which 
Charles  once  concealed  himself,  thereby  es- 
caping capture,  after  the  battle  of  Worcester 
in  1651. 
15,  6.  The  Mtteea,  etc.  In  his  youth  Hyde  was 
intimate  with  the  most  famous  literary  men 
of  his  time,  but  he  was  apparently  never 
himself  a  writer  of  verse. 

14.  Aa  thoee  that  see,  etc.  The  Cardinab. 

63.  Youno  David,  etc.   v.  1  Samuel  xvii.  38,  ^. 
16, 81.  Their  eubjecte*.   Their  aubjeUa  in  1688  edi- 
tion ;  the  1662  text  reads  the  instead  of  their. 


106.  TFor**.  TFors  in  editions  of  1663  and  168B. 

119.  Bnvy,  etc  Clarendon's  enafmifw  6]ial|sr 
triumphed,  and  seeured  his  banishment  in 
1667.  He  died  in  exile  at  Rouen  in  1674. 

189.  SomeHmee  the  hUl,  etc.  Christie  enOs 
attention  to  the  following  passage  in  I>eB- 
ham's  Cooper*a  HiU,  which  was  probabbr  in 
Dryden's  mind: 

Windsor  the  next .  .  .  above  the  valley  swdla 
Into  my  eye,  and  doth  Itself  present 
With  snch  aa  easy  and  nnf ore'd  nswnt. 
That  no  atapend'oos  prediAoe  denies 
AeoMS,  no  horror  tarns  away  onr  eyes ; 
But  racb  a  rise  as  doth  at  once  invtte 
A  pleasore  and  a  reverence  from  the  al^bC. 
17,  151.  WUhovt  a  weight.  Cf.  6,  67,  n. 
To  MT  Honor'd  Friend,  Dr.  Cbarlbton.  Tliis 
poem  is  signed  John  Driden  in  both  iMues 
of  1663. 
3.  TheStaoirUe.  Aristotle. 
7.  UniU  Hwaahouohi.  So  both  issues  of  1663; 
the  1704  text  reads  TiU  it  waa  6oiwA<. 
181,  13.  Men,  who.   So  1663  text,  without  impri. 
ffiolur,  and  1704  text;  the  1663  text,  with  ' 
impritnatur^  reads  men,  thaL 
22.  Th*  Engliaharenottheleaat.  The  1603  text, 
with  imprimatur^  reads.  The  Bngliak  are  not 
Uaat;  the  1704  text  reads,  Our  noHon  's  noi 
theleaat. 
25.  OUbert.  William  Gilbert  (1540-1603).  pfay- 
sidan  to  Queen  Elisabeth,  wrote  a  treatise 
on  the  magnet,  the  first  great  phystcal  book 
published  in  Enghind. 
27.  Boyle.  "The  Hon.  Robert  Boyle  (1627-01). 
who  so  laudably  distinguished  his  name  by 
his  experimental  researches,  was  a  son  of  tlie 
great  Earl  of  Cork.    He  was  about  this  time 
actively  engaged  in  the  formation    of  the 
Royal  Society.    His  great  brother  was  Baser, 
Lord  Broghill  (1621-79),  poet  and  politicinD. 
created  upon  the  Restoration  Earl  of  Orrery, 
to  whom  Dryden  dedicated  The  Rival  LadieaJ* 
[Scorr.]     Cf.  B.  S.  xix. 
31.  Uaroev.    *'  William    Harvey   (1578-1657), 
the  famous  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood.  His  last  treatise  was  published  in 
1651,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Grcorge  Ent,  a 
learned  physician,  mentioned  by  Dryden  in 
the  next  line.*'   [Scott.] 
18>,  50.  Joy'd  with.   So  the  1663  text,  without 
imprimatur,  and  the  1704  text;  the  1663  text 
with  imprimatur^  reads  Choae  by. 

52.  Rule.  So  the  1663  text,  without  trnprtmoliir. 
and  the  1704  text:  the  1663  text,  with  im- 
primattur,  reads  away. 

53.  Theae  ruina,  etc.  Charleton,  in  his  dediea^ 
tion  of  Chorea  Gigantum  to  Charles  II,  alludes 
to  a  visit  which  the  king  paid  to  Stonehenge 
immediately  after  the  defeat  of  his  anny  at 
Worcester  in  1651. 

54.  Then  when  fromWor'ater^a  fatal  fidd  he  fled. 
So  both  issues  of  1663;  the  1704  text  reads. 

When  be  from  Wor'ster'sfUal  battle  fled. 

65.  RoyaL  So  the  1668  text,  without  impri- 
matur, and  the  1704  text;  the  1663  text,  with 
imprimaiurt  reads  kingly. 

13.  Firat  Aatrol.  Dryden  by  his  frequent  refer- 
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enoes  to  Mtrolosy  dkowi  hU  intsreit  in  the 
Bcienoe.  A  pmmage  in  one  of  his  tetten  ehows 
that  he  had  faith  in  it:  ▼.  Malone,  I,  2,  57; 
SS.  xviii.  134;  ef.  fiO,  1165,  n;  756,  500,  n. 
10>,  16.  Half  an  hour  afUr  three,  etc.  This  indi- 
cates the  hour  at  whioh  plays  began  at  the 
time  this  comedy  was  first  acted. 
26.  T%ea»cendanVt,  The  heavens  were  divided, 
by  six  great  circles  passing  through  the  north 
and  south  poles  of  the  horison,  into  twelve 
AoiiSM,  of  which  the  ftrtlt  or  ascendant,  lay 
just  above  the  eastern  horison.  As  the  houses 
were  numbered  downwards,  the  twelfth  lay 
just  above  the  first.  In  I.  36  Dryden  puns 
on  the  double  meaning  of  house. 
28.  Denote.  The  form  of  the  verb  is  affected  by 
the  plural  idea  in  the  preceding  clauses. 

37.  Peregrine.  *' Situated  in  a  part  of  the  sodiac 
where  it  has  none  of  its  essential  dignities." 
N.  E.  D. 

38.  One  continued  song.  This  is  probably,  as 
Malone  says,  a  reference  to  Davenant's  Siege 
of  Rhodee,  a  semi-operatic  play,  which  had 
been  acted  with  great  success  at  the  Duke's 
Theater  in  1661.  The  Wild  Gallant  was  pre- 
sented at  the  rival  house,  the  Theater  lUyal, 

43.  A  Spanieh  plot.  v.  B.  S.  xviu,  six. 
19*,  55.  Mietakee.  A  reference,  as  Malone  points 
out,  to  the  mistakes  of  Teg,  an  Irish  servant 
in  The  Committee,  a  comedy  by  Sir  Robert 
Howard,  Dryden's  brother-in-law. 
23.  Leander.    The  lover  of  Hero,  drowned  in 
swimming  the  Hellesiwnt. 
aO,  0.  Cato*a  virtue,   etc.    The  reference   is   to 
Lucan's  famous  line: 

Victrix  eaoia  dels  placoit  Bed  vlota  Catonl. 

iPharsalia,  1.  IS.) 

"  The  conquering  cause  pleased  the  gods;  but 
the  conquered  cause,  Gato."  As  Scott  remarks, 
there  is  "little  propriety  in  comparing  the 
influence  of  the  royal  mistress  to  the  virtue 
of  Cato." 

Pbolooub  to  Thx  Rival  Ladibs.  The  two 
editions  of  1664  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
fact  that  one,  "printed  by  W.  W.,"  lacks  the 
prose  preface  and  has  no  author's  name  on 
the  title-page.  The  other,  "  printed  by  T.  N.," 
includes  the  prose  preface,  and  is  said  to  be 
by  John  Driden,  Eaquire. 
211,  11.  Habits,  daneee,  etc.  This  is  probably  a 
reference  to  The  Siege  of  Rhodee:  of.  n.  10* 

'  38. 

34.  AU  lighted  maide.  There  is  a  possible  refer- 
ence to  The  Slighted  Maid,  a  comedy  by  Sir 
Robert  Stapylton,  acted  and  published  in 
1663. 

PBOLoaua,  ...  TO  Thb  Indian  Empsrob.  In 
A  Defenee  of  an  Beaay  of  Dramatic  Poeey, 
printed  with  the  second  edition  of  The  Indian 
Emperor  in  1668,  Dryden  telb  us  that  he  has 
carefully  corrected  the  text  of  the  play  since 
the  first  edition  was  published.  The  text  of 
the  second  edition  is  therefore  followed  in 
the  present  volume. 
t%*9  6.  Before  the  Spaniarde  came.  The  Spaniards 
do  not  appear  in  The  Indian  Queen. 


7-0.  Our  prologue  .  . 

found  only  in  the  first  edition. 
3  (EpQ.).  Sonde  me.  So  all  editions  fcom  1667 
to  1686;  editions  from  1602  to  1701  read 
eende  you. 

Sl>,  8.  Who  write.  So  all  editions  except  the  first, 
which  reads.  That  write, 
20.  To  damn  the  Dutch.  HostiUties  had  broken 
out  between  England  and  Holhmd  in  1664. 

92S  5.  Whit^  would  too  fcuL  So  all  editions  ex- 
cept the  first,  which  reads,  that  does  too  foot. 

22«  Annus  Mibabilis.  The  first  Latin  motto  is 
taken  (with  a  change  of  order)  from  Hiny, 
Bpiii.  X.  33,  and  means:  "It  matters  much 
whether  the  occasion  demands,  or  whether 
men  wish  to  extend  their  power."  The  second 
is  JEnnd,  ii.  363;  cf.  642,  490. 

In  the  1667  edition  occurs  a  note  To  (he 
Readere:  "Notwithstanding  the  diligence 
which  has  been  us'd  in  my  absence,  some 
faults  have  escap'd  the  press:  and  I  have  so 
many  of  my  own  to  answer  for,  that  I  am  not 
willing  to  be  charg'd  with  those  of  the  printer. 
I  have  only  noted  the  grossest  of  them,  not 
such  as  by  false  stops  have  confounded  the 
sense,  but  such  as  by  mistaken  words  have 
corrupted  it."  This  is  folk>wed  by  a  list  of 
errata. 

In  the  following  notes  the  readings  of  the 
1667  edition  (in  octavo)  are  marked  O,  due 
account  being  taken  of  the  list  of  errata;  those 
of  the  1688  edition  (in  quarto)  are  marked  Q. 
Insignificant  variations  are  not  recorded:  in 
general  O  has  the  spellings  then,  sAow,  lattor; 
Q  has  than,  ehew,  later. 

281.  3.  It  u.  O  reads  ie  it. 

28*.  Sir  Robert  Howard,  v.  B.  S.  xvii.  This  let- 
ter is  dated  from  Charlton  in  Wiltshire,  the 
residence  of  the  Earl  of  Berkshire,  Sir  Robert 
Howard's  father.  The  play  to  which  Dryden 
refers  (1.  0  of  Account)  is  probably  Secret  Love. 

241,  12.  Nobleee.  That  is,  the  nobility.  O  reads 
nobleeee,  which  perhaps  should  liave  been 
retained  in  the  text. 
34.  Luoan.  Lucan  (30T-65)  wrote  his  Pharealia 
on  the  war  between  Cnsar  and  Pompey :  Silius 
Italicus,  of  about  the  same  date,  wrote  his 
Punica  on  the  second  Punic  war. 

24*,  9.  Female  rhymes.  Rhymes  in  wliich  an  un- 
accented syllable  follows  the  rhyming  syllable, 
as  twenty :  plenty. 
13.  Alarique  .  .  .  PuceUe.  By  Georges  de  Scu- 
d^  (1601-67),  on  the  conquest  of  Rome  by 
Alaric;  and  by  Chapelain  (1595-1674),  on 
Joan  of  Arc.  CI.  491*,  5-9. 
17.  Chapman.  Chapman's  lUad  is  really  in 
verses  of  seven  feet  and  his  Odyssey  in  verses 
of  five  feet. 
22.  Oondibert.  An  epic  poem  by  Sir  William 
Davenant,  in  the  same  stansa  as  Annus 
JiirabiHs,  published  in  1651.  In  the  present 
essay  Dryden  draws  some  material  from 
Davenant's  preface  to  Oondibert,  and  from 
the  Answer  to  it  by  Thomas  Hobbes,  the 
philoeopher.  What  he  borrows  he  improves, 
by  expressing  it  in  his  own  terse  and  elegant 
style. 
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ao.  AH,  OlMds  orit. 

56.  In  oeneral  toniM.  **Dryden  chanced  hia 
mind  about  temu  of  art,  and  in  the  DedAoation 
o/M«^ii«w  has  given  the  opposite  view.  The 
Annua  MirabUU  ia  an  Eliaabetban  poem, 
reokleet  in  the  use  of  minute  partioulaES.'* 
[Kbb.]   ▼.  SIS',  52,  n. 

40.  Daaeripku^  etc.  HobaCb,  An  PoH.  80,  87. 
"Settled  are  the  various  forms  and  shades  of 
style  in  poetry :  if  I  lack  the  ability  and  know- 
ledce  to  maintain  these,  how  can  I  have  the 
honored  name  of  poet  T  "  {LonaiaU  and  Lee*t 
trantiaHon.) 
2ftS  5.  Omnia,  etc.  "The  earth,  with  perfect 
justice,  gives  back  all  thinffi  of  its  own  free 
will.*'  Tind  line  seems  like  one  from  a  school- 
boy's exercise,  compounded  of  Virgil's  Gear- 
gica,  ii.  460  and  Beloffues,  iv.  80  and  Ovid's 
ATatomorpAoses,  i.  416,  417  and  Faati,  iv.  370. 

15.  //  if.  O  reads  m  it. 

28.  Wit.  Dryden  in  the  following  passage  is 
indebted  to  Davenant  and  Hobbes. 

39.  Of  imagination.  Oreads,  o/tAolinMwKnotum. 
47.  Paronomatia.   A  pun:  spelled  paranomaaia 

in  O  and  Q. 

57.  Deriving.  O  reads  drMng. 

25S  27.  Tho'  ha  daaeribeSf  etc.  Contrast  Dryden's 
later  comparison  of  Virgil  and  Ovid :  v.  fiOS, 
508;  744^4-10. 

40.  Rapreaenta  ua  tnth  in.  So  O  and  Q;  Christie 
reads  within.  It  seems  better  to  retain  the 
text  as  printed,  and  construe  repraaant  as 
ra'praaent.  Compare: 

Tliy  trath. 
Like  a  transparent  mirror,  reprssents 
My  reason  with  my  errors. 

FOBD,  Love**  Saciifiee,  Act  v.  to.  8. 

41.  So  toa.  O  reads  toe  ao. 

47.  Totamqua,  etc.  Vxrqil,  ^neid^  vi.  726,  727: 

cf .  006,  982,  983. 
52.  Lumanqtta,  etc.    Ibid,  i.  590-43:  cf.  533, 

826-831. 
196S  5.  Materiam,  etc.    "The  workmanship  sur- 
passed the  material."  Matamorphoaaat  ii.  5. 
15.  Dixeria,  etc.    "You  will  express  yourself 

excellently,  if  a  skilful  combination  makes  a 

well-known  word  seem  a  new  one."  Ara  Poet. 

47,  48. 
41.  Et  nova,  etc.   "And  new  and  newly  coined 

words  will  have  credit,  if  they  are  only  derived 

from  a  Greek  source,  a  little  altered  in  form." 

Ara  Poet.  52,  53. 
55.  Tadiouanaaa.  O  reads  the  lediouaneaa. 
aeS  7.  Antic.   Spelled  antiqua  in  O  and  Q. 
14.  Stantea,  etc.    "iEmiliani  standing  in  their 

chariots."  Juvenal,  viii.  3. 
17.  Spiranliat    etc.      "Bronse    statues     that 

breathe  more  tenderly."  ^naid,  vi.  847,  torn 

from  its  context. 
24.  They  aaid.   O  reads,  they  have  aaid. 

Humi  aarpera.  "Crawl  on  the  ground."  Cf. 

Horace,  Ara  Poet.  28. 
27.  Nunc  non  arat  hia  loeua.  "This  was  not  the 

place  for  such  things."  Horace,  Ara  Poet.  19. 

O  and  Q  both  read  hie  instead  of  hia. 
Verses  to   her   Highness    the    Duobess. 

"The  victory  of  June  3,  1665,  was  gained  by 


the  British  fleet,  eommaoded  by  the  DuheoT 
York,  over  the  Dutoh,  under  the  imaam 
Opdam.  —  The  duchess  eame  down  to  Har- 
wich to  see  her  husband  embark,  mud  after- 
wards made  the  triumphant  proicrBSs  to  tka 
North  which  is  here  oommemorated.  — Tbe 
poem  itself  is  adapted  to  the  oapacity  aad 
taste  of  a  lady."   CScorr.] 

27,  18.  Aa  whan,  etc.  v.  Exodus  nv.  21.  22. 
28.  New  vigor,  etc.  v.  Exodus  xvii.  11-13. 
30.  Wa  heard  the  cannon  pUm-   The  battle  wm 

off  the  coast  of  Suffolk,  near  Lowestoft:  the 
noise  of  .the  cannon  could  be  heard  even  at 
London. 

45.  The  atvbbom  North.  After  letaming  from 
this  battle,  the  Duke  of  York  was  aeot  into 
Yorkshire,  where  a  rising  was  apprehended 
and  whither  the  duchess  accompanied  him. 

52.  ThanewbomPhauux.  v. 886*887,  578-611: 
cf.  208,  364-369. 

10  (prose).  Nee  aunt,  etc.  "There  are  a  good 
many  people,  who  think  they  show  critkal 
ability  by  picking  flaws  in  their  fneods." 
Flint,  Bpial.  vii.  28. 

24  (prose).  The  ckOdren,  So  O;  Q  by  as 
evident  misprint  omits  the. 

28,  1.  In  thrivino  arU,  etc.  d.  n.  11,  305. 

5.  Trade,  etc.  There  is  an  implied  referenee  to 
Harvey's  discovery:  v.  n.  18^,  31. 

11.  The  Idtinuaan  haim.  An  imitation  off  VirgQ: 
of.  46ff,  165,  166. 

13.  Their  year.  So  O;  Q  reads  the  uaar,  prob- 
ably by  a  mere  misprint. 

20.  Second  Punic  war.  The  first  Encliah  war 
against  the  Dutch  (1652-54)  had  been  cai^ 
ried  on  with  great  vigor  by  Oomwell.  This 
second  war,  which  Dryden  trusted  would 
result  in  a  victory  as  complete  aa  that  of 
Rome  over  Hannibal,  ended  with  the  dis- 
grace of  England  by  the  entrance  of  a  Dutch 
fleet  into  the  Thames  in  1667.  Tlie  comptari- 
son  of  Holland  to  C^thage  later  became 
famous  by  Shaftesbury's  repetition  of  Clato'a 
phrase,  Ddenda  eat  Carthago,  "Carthage 
must  be  destroyed: "  cf.  71',  10,  n. 

32.  The  babe  of  Spain.  Louis  XIV  was  plotting 
to  seise  the  Spanish  Netherlands  in  tiae  risht 
of  his  wife,  the  ekier  half-sister  of  Kins 
Charles  II  of  Spain,  who  was  a  siekty  child. 
He  sought,  however,  to  conceal  his  desigM. 
thus  rocking  the  cradle  of  the  Spaaiah  king. 
He  at  first  made  a  treaty  to  aid  the  Dutch 
against  England;  later,  in  1667,  whan  the 
English  government  agreed  not  to  oppose 
his  projects,  he  abandoned  the  cause  of  Hoi- 
land. 

41.  Ideaa.  Gf.  n.  2,  97. 

29,  54.  He  in  hima^  did  whole  armadoaa  hring, 
▼.  n.  14,  107. 

09.  Carulaua  Protaua,  etc.  Quoted  ineonectly 
from  Georgica,  iv.  388,  394,  396:  cf.  483, 
557-568. 

64.  Two  glaring  eomata.  A  comet  had  appeand 
in  December,  1664.  and  another  in  the  foIk>w- 
ing  April.  By  a  poetical  lioense  (v.  fiO,  1162} 
Dryden  continues  the  iafloenee  of 
oomets  until  the  time  of  the  Fire. 
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69.  Or  OM,  etc.  ▼.  11,  288,  n. 

71.  A  rotmd,  etc.  A  Viz^ilian  imitation:  of. 
U,  202,  293;  428,  6-8. 

73.  VieloriouB  York.  ▼.  26*  Vbb0B8  to  .  . .  thb 
DuoHsw,  and  nota. 

81.  LaiMon.  Sir  John  Lawaon,  yioe  admiral  to 
the  Duke  of  York,  who  died  from  a  wound 
received  in  this  battle.  Laweon  had  won  dis- 
tinction under  the  Ckmimonwealth,  and  had 
later  helped  to  bring  about  the  Restoration. 
His  deatii  is  compared  with  that  of  Protesi- 
laus,  who  was  the  fint  of  the  Greeks  to  leap 
on  the  Trojan  shore,  where  he  was  killed  by 
Hector:  v.  865,  94. 

85.  Their  chief ,  etc  "  Admiral  Opdam  blew  up 
while  akingside  the  Duke  of  York."  {Scorr.] 

94.  The  attemipt  at  B^pvken,  Two  rich  Dutch 
merchant  fleets  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Nor- 
wegian luubor  of  Bergen.  The  King  of  Den- 
mark, on  a  promise  of  a  share  in  the  profits 
connived  at  their  capture  by  the  English. 
The  English,  however,  began  the  attack  be- 
fore his  orders  reached  the  governor  of  Ber- 
gen, and  on  August  3,  1605,  were  repulsed 
by  the  combined  force  of  the  Danes  and  the 
Dutch,  and  by  a  contrary  wind.  But  when 
the  Dutch  fleet  was  proceeding  on  its  way,  it 
was  shattered  by  a  storm,  and  several  vessels 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  (II.  1 17-120) . 

95.  Stmihmn  elimatest  etc.  The  war  had  opened 
with  hostilities  ofiF  the  coast  of  Guinea. 

SO,  13t.  Si  6en«,  etc.  '*  If  you  reckon  up  things 
well,  there  is  shipwreck  everywhere."  Sat, 
115,  with  a  change  of  eet  to  fit.  Christie 
points  out  that  the  three  previous  stanaas  are 
suggested  by  the  same  chapter  in  Petronius. 

145.  MtKMler'e  prelate.  The  Bishop  of  MQnster, 
on  the  payment  of  a  subsidy  by  Charles,  at- 
tacked Holland:  later,  when  Louis  XIV 
joined  the  Dutch,  he  retired. 

146.  NuUoe,  etc.  "  No  men  excel  the  Germans 
in  fighting  or  in  keeping  their  word."  Tacitus 
(i4nnaZs,  ziii.  54)  reports  these  words  (in  a 
slightly  dififerent  order)  as  the  boast  of  two 
Frisian  chiefs  on  an  embassy  to  Nero.  The 
Bishop  of  Monster  had  promised  Sir  William 
Temple,  the  English  envoy,  that  he  would 
keep  his  word  fide  eineera  et  Oermanica, 
*' with  a  sincere  and  German  faith."  (Tbmplb, 
Works,  1814,  vol.  i,  p.  213.) 

31,  165.  With  France,  etc.  Early  in  1666  France 
and  Denmark  both  joined  Holland  against 
England. 

109.  Lewie,  etc.  On  the  declaration  of  war, 
Louis  XIV  required  all  English  subjects  to 
leave  France;  Charles  II,  on  the  other  hand, 
promised  protection  and  religious  toleration 
to  any  French  or  Dutch  subjects  who  should 
come  to  England.   [Scott.] 

171.  Solomon,  v.  1  Kings  iii.  16-28. 

181.  The  doubled  charge,  etc.  This  refen  to  the 
enormous  grants  of  money  made  to  the  king 
by  parliament. 

186.  Prince  Rupert,  eto.  Prince  Rupert  of  Bava- 
ria, the  nephew  of  Charles  I,  had  served  with 
distinction  in  the  civil  wars.  George  Monk 
(v.  9,  151,  n)  had  on  the  Restoration  been 


created  Duke  of  Albemarle.  He  had  com- 
manded the  English  fleet  in  a  great  victory 
over  the  Dutch  in  1668 :  v.  1.  198. 

199.  Faeces,  v,  n.  lOt  249.  According  to  a 
story  told  by  Herodotus  (Hieiory,  iv.  3,  4) 
the  Scythians,  being  unable  to  suppress  by 
arms  a  revolt  of  their  slaves,  laid  aside  their 
spears  and  bows,  and  went  forth  with  only 
their  horsewhips.  "The  slaves  were  so  as- 
tounded that  they  forgot  to  fight,  and  im- 
mediately ran  away." 
32,  204.  Examina,  eta.  "  Swarms  of  children,  and 
the  future  people."  Punt,  Panegtfricue, 
xxvi. 

213.  Our  fleet  dimdee,  etc.  "When  Prince  Ru* 
pert  and  Albemarle  were  about  to  sail  from 
the  Downs,  they  received  advice  from  the 
king  that  the  French  had  fitted  out  a  strong 
squadron  to  join  with  the  Dutch  fleet,  ao- 
companied  by  a  positive  order  that  Prince 
Rupert,  with  seventy  men-of-war,  should 
sail  in  quest  of  the  French,  and  fifi^t  them 
before  the  intended  junction.  This  order 
occasioned  the  separation  of  the  fleet,  a  cir- 
cumstance which,  as  the  intelligence  concern- 
ing the  supposed  French  squadron  was  totally 
false,  occasioned  a  heavy,  and,  but  for  the 
bravery  of  Albemarle,  an  overwhelming 
disaster.  On  June  1  the  duke  descried  the 
Dutoh  fleet,  consisting  of  seventy-six  sail, 
under  the  famous  de  Ruyter,  whereas  he 
himself  had  not  above  fifty.  AJfter  a  council 
of  war,  the  duke  began  the  battle,  which  was 
continued  with  incredible  fury  during  that 
whole  day."  [Soott.] 

228.  Lands  unfixed,  etc.  ^neid,  viii.  691,  692; 
cf.  687,  915,  916. 

231.  In  its  eve.  Against  it. 
38,  251.  With  such  respect.  "The  Gauls,  when 
they  first  entered  the  Roman  senate,  were  so 
much  struck  with  the  solemn  appearance  of 
the  venerable  senators  on  their  chairs  of  state, 
that  for  a  time  their  fury  was  absorbed  in 
veneration."  Soott. 

253.  Patroclus*  body,  ete.  v.  Iliad,  xvii. 

267.  Berkeley  done,  who  nearest  danoer  lay. 
Christie  states  that  the  1667  edition  here 
reads,  nU  making  equal  way,  for  the  last  half 
of  tnis  line :  but  the  British  Museum,  Harvard, 
and  Yale  copies  all  read,  who  neerest  Danger 
lay.  If  Christie  is  correct,  there  must  have 
been  two  issues  of  the  book.  —  Vice  Admiral 
Sir  William  Berkeley  was  killed  in  this  battle, 
after  fighting  bravely  against  heavy  odds. 

268.  Lost  Crensa.   v.  649,  1002-1005. 

287.  Of  ships,  eto.  "The  Dutoh,  in  the  morning 
of  June  2,  were  reinforced  by  a  fresh  squadron 
of  sixteen  men-of-war."    [Soott.] 

292.  Spem,  eto.  JBneid,  i.  209;  alio  should  be 
aUum  :  cf .  626,  292. 
34,  811.  Steer.  O  reads  sfteer.  Whether  the 
change  to  steer  was  a  misprint,  or  Dryden's 
substitution  of  a  familiar  word  for  an  archaic 
one,  must  remain  doubtful. 

330.  Fiery  Caeue.  v.  829,  335-342. 
36,  364.  From  the  noise.    O  reads,  are  from  noise. 

366.  FolVwing.  So  O;  Q  nads  foUawing. 
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374.  A9  he,  etc.  t.  1  Ghronioles  ziii.  7-10. 

3M.  VeaHgia,  ete.  ^neidf  iz.  797,  798,  quoted 
looMly:  cf.  652,  683,  1073-1081. 

391.  Nee  trtteibuMt  etc.  Inoorxeetly  quoted  from 
SyhMt  V.  4.  5,  6;  amtenmU  (ae  tenia  in  O), 
should  be  et  terru  .*  "Fierce  riven  have  not 
their  wonted  sound;  the  uproar  of  the  deep 
declines.  And  the  seas,  leaning  on  the  htnds, 
become  cakn." 

396.  Two  former  victoriee,  "By  the  English 
fleet  over  the  Dutch  in  1653  and  1666.  On  the 
last  occasion  the  fleets  met  on  the  third, 
though  the  Dutch  avoided  fighting  till  tito 
fourth  of  the  month."  Scott. 
86,  435.  Htm,  wAom,  etc.  Christie  calls  attention 
to  the  imitation  of  £neid,  ii.  726-728:  cf. 
549,  988-991. 

460.  Doth.  O  reads  doee, 

37,  472.  Jo9kw'9.  V.  Joshua  x.  12,  13. 

491.  Qwxm  medii,  ete.  Oeorgict,  iii.  423,  424; 
of.  473,  644-646. 

38,  514.  Dreadftd,  etc.  Christie  remarks  that 
there  is  here  a  fresh  reminiscence  of  Virgil. 
Cf .  629,  827,  328. 

521.  So  have,  etc.  Cf.  396,  718-725. 
536.  Quo9  optmiw,  etc.    Odee,  iv.  4.  51.  52. 
545.  At  when  fiendB.  v.  Blark  iii.  11. 
553.  Unnpe.  Cf.  28,  10. 

39,  573.  Fervet  opue.  Oeorgiet,  iv.  169:  cf.  479, 
230-273. 

577.  Foundttiiona,  O  reads  foundation. 

586.  Friendly  Sweden.    "Sweden  was  the  only 

Continental  power  friendly  to  Britain  during 

this  war."   [Soott.] 
588.  Shakes.  So  O  and  Q,  whether  by  Dryden*s 

error  or  tiie  printer's. 
601.  London.    "The  former  vessel,  called  the 

London,  had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  The  city 

now  built  a  new  vessel,  under  the  name  of  the 

Loyal  London,  and  preeented  her  as  a  free 

gift  to  Charles."  Soott. 

40,  629.  Saturn.  According  to  the  Roman  poets, 
Saturn,  after  his  overthrow  by  his  son  Jupiter, 
came  to  Italy,  introduced  civilisation,  and 
established  a  reign  of  peace  and  happiness,  v. 
335,  1;  388,  113-145;  608,  1080.  1081. 

639.  Extra  anni,  etc.  ^neid,  vi.  796:  cf.608, 
1084.  For  similar  expressions,  v.  208,  353; 
258,306. 

649.  Measvre  of  longitude.  O  reads  knowledge 
of  Longitudee. 

653.  Our  olobe'elaet  verge.  This  passage  has  been 
condemned  as  senseless.  Lowell,  however,  in 
his  Essay  on  Dryden,  illustrates  it  by  the 
American  "  jumplng-off  place,"  at  the  end  of 
the  world,  which  is  thought  of  as  a  flat 
plate.  There  the  sea  meets  the  sky  and  leans 
upon  it. 

659.  The  Royal  Society.  Founded  in  1660  for 
the  promotion  of  science.  Dryden  himself 
was  elected  a  member  in  November,  1662. 

41,  669.  Already,  etc.  "Notwithstanding  the 
exertions  of  the  English,  the  Dutch  fleet, 
which  needed  fewer  repairs,  was  first  at  sea. 
and  their  admirals  braved  the  coast  of  Eng- 
land."  [Scott.] 

681.  Now  come  in.  O  reads,  new  come  in. 


685.  AUen.  Sir  Thomas  Alien,  so  old  Cbvafi^ 
had  routed  near  Cadis  a  base  IHitcb  bv- 
chant  fleet,  on  its  way  home  frosn  Smym. 
and  had  taken  valuable  prises.    IBoott.| 

687.  Holmes,  Sir  Bobert  Hoknes  bsul  been 
the  war  by  aggressions  on  the  coast  of  Gmaak 
He  is  compared  here  to  Achstes.  the  faiikhi 
follower  of  iEneas. 

689.  Gen*rals\  O  and  Q  read  geae'raia,  whkft 
may  mean  either  gen'roFs  or  gen'rais^. 

691.  Cato.  Plutarch  tells  how  Cato  the  Grasor, 
as  an  argument  for  the  deBtructioa  of  Car- 
thage, exhibited  some  fresh  figs  in  the  Baaea 
senate,  and  reminded  his  hearers  that  tfaey 
had  been  gathered  in  Africa,  only  three  days' 
sail  from  Rome.  Cf.  71>,  19.  a. 

693.  Sprag.  Sir  Edward  Sprsg:  |8ptag8»1. 
knighted  and  appointed  rear  ndmiral  for 
bravery  shown  in  the  fight  off  Low^estoft. 

695.  Harmon.  Sir  John  Harman,  ^vrho  saved 
his  vessel,  the  Henry,  after  it  had  twiee  beea 
set  on  fire  by  the  Dutch,  in  the  battle  of 
June  1-4. 

697.  HoUis.  SlrFEeeeheviIleHollis.whohadkist 
an  arm  in  the  battle  of  June  3.  Wa  father  had 
been  distinguished  in  the  civil  wars:  why  ha 
mother  is  here  called  a  Muse  is  aokDown. 
[Scott.  1 

701.  Thousands,  etc.  A  raminiscenoe  of  Vixgjl. 
as  Christie  indicates:  cf.  583,  397,  398. 

42,  734.  Hosts.  O  reads  Aot(. 

736.  Levat,  etc.  Jlneid,  i.  145.  146:  cf.  524. 
208,209. 

741.  Second  batOe.  On  July  25  and  26.  1666. 

742.  Haet'ning.  O  reads  hatting, 

760.  Possunt,  etc.  jBneid,  v.  231:  of.  SS9,  30a 

43,  773.  O  famous  leader,  etc.  Michael  Adiiaa 
de  Ruyter,  chosen  lieutenant  admiral  of  the 
States  in  1666.  Dryden  compares  him  to 
Varro.  who  commanded  the  Romans  at  the 
battle  of  Canns.  in  which  they  were  fatally 
defeated  by  Hannibal,  and  to  whom  the 
senate  voted  thanks,  "because  he  had  not 
despaired  of  the  Republic."   IScxjtt.) 

778.  Close  to  fight.  O  reads,  to  the  fighi, 
801.  But  whate'er,  etc.  "The  poet  here  folbws 
up  the  doctrine  he  has  laid  down  by  a  very 
bold  averment,  that  Henry  IV  of  Ftanoe.  and 
the  first  Prince  of  Orange,  instructed  in  sound 
policy  by  their  translation  to  the  blessed, 
would,  the  one  disown  the  war  against 
Henry  HI.  into  which  he  was  compelled  to 
enter  to  vindicate  his  right  of  suocession  to 
the  crown  against  the  immediate  possessor, 
and  the  other  detest  the  Dutch  naval  power, 
although  the  only  means  which  oouki  secure 
his  country's  independence."  Soott. 
813.  Nor  was  this  aU,  etc.  In  August,  1666.  the 
English  under  Sir  Robert  Holmes  destroy^ 
a  large  Dutch  merchant  fleet  near  the  Vlie, 
the  strait  between  the  islands  of  VUeland  and 
Terschelling.  and  then  burnt  a  town  on  the 
latter  island. 

824.  Turbants.  O  reads  turbans. 

825.  English  u>ooU  etc.  Professor  Firth  explains 
that  the  Dutch  undersold  English  eloth 
manufacturers  in  foreign  markets.    EagUsh 
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wool  was  exported  to  HoUmmI,  despite  Uwe 
to  the  oontrery. 

827.  Doom  into,  '*  Destine  for."  Saimtsbubt. 
44.  836  (marpD).   Tranmt.   O  reads  Traimtvm, 

847.  Quum  mare,  etc.  SUgfatly  altered  from 
MtlamarphoaM,  i.  257,  258;  of.  881,  347-350. 

808.  AU  tMM  the  Night' e,  etc.  The  fire  of  Loo- 
don  broke  out  on  the  nicht  preceding  Sep- 
tember 2.  The  phrase,  AU  woe  the  Night* e 
translates  part  of  a  line  of  Varro,  Omnia  noetie 
erantt  plaeida  eompoata  quiete,  quoted  by  the 
elder  Seneca  (Controvereia,  vii.  1  (16).  27). 

881.  HcK  arte,  etc.  **8he  artfully  manaffsd  the 
greedy  man,  that  privation  might  inflame 
his  mind."  Quoted  freely  from  Terence, 
HeatOontimorumenoe,  ii.  3.  125,  126. 
4ff,  889.  The  Bridge.  "London  Bridge  was  a 
place  allotted  for  affixing  the  heads  of  persons 
executed  for  treason.  The  skulls  of  the  regi- 
cides, of  the  Fifth  Monarchy  insurgents,  and 
of  other  fanatics,  were  placed  on  the  Bridge 
and  on  other  conspicuous  places.  TheaoMot^ 
notee,  imputed  to  this  assembly  of  fanatic 
specters,  are  the  infernal  hymns  chanted  at 
the  witches'  sabbath  —  a  meeting  concerning 
which  antiquity  told  and  believed  many 
strange  thin^i."  [Scott.]  Ghosts*  voices 
were  thought  to  be  shrill  and  feeble. 

922.  A  hkue.  O  reads  the  hUue, 

922  (margin).  Sigvea,  etc.  ^neid,  ii.  312:  of. 
841.  419.  420. 

926.  Simoeir.  The  river  Xanthus,  which  had 
endeavol^  to  drown  Achilles,  was  nearly 
dried  up  t^.tiHephsBStus.  During  the  conflict 
it  had  calle  I  for  aid  on  its  tributary  Simois. 
Dryden  remembered  in  a  general  way  Homer's 
account  of  the  battle  in  Iliad,  xxi. 

46,  939.  Straggle.  80  O;  Q  reads  elruggle. 

949.  The  king.  **It  is  not  indeed  imaginable 
how  extraordinary  the  vigilance  and  activity 
of  the  king  and  the  duke  was,  even  laboring 
in  person,  and  being  present  to  command, 
order,  reward,  or  encourage  workmen;  by 
which  he  showed  his  affeetion  to  his  people, 
and  gained  theirs."  BvOyn'e  Diary,  Sept.  6, 
1666. 

47,  1004.  Tempewle.  O  reads  tempMC 

48,  1057.  Or,  if,  etc.    On  the  prayer  of  King 
Charles,  cf.  1  Chronicles  xxi.  12, 13, 17. 

1066.  Spotted  deathe.  *'In  1665  the  plague 
broke  out  in  London  with  the  most  dreadful 
fury.  In  one  year  upwards  of  90.000  inhabit- 
ants were  cut  off  by  this  frightful  visitation." 
(Scorr.] 

1077.  Threatinge,  O  reads  threaininga. 

1094.  In  duat.  So  O;  Q  reads,  in  the  DuaL 
48,  1099.  A  poel'a  aong.  Alluding  to  Waller's 
poem,  addressed  to  Charles  I,  Upon  hia 
Majeaty'a  Repairing  of  St.  PatsTa.  The  walls 
of  Thebes  were  fabled  to  have  been  built  by 
the  music  of  Amphion's  brre:  cf.  917, 1005. 

1113.  Th*  empyreanheaoen.  The  highest  heaven, 
the  abode  of  Qod  and  the  angels.  The 
Thronea  and  the  Dominiona  are  the  third  and 
the  fourth  of  the  nine  orders  of  angels. 

1120.  Drive  on.  O  reads,  give  on. 

1121.  An  hoOaw,  etc.    "The  flames  of  London 


are  first  a  taltow  eandle :  and  seoondly  hawha, 
which,  while  pouncing  on  their  quarry,  are 
hooded  with  an  extinguisher."   (Boott.] 

50,  1157.  7Ae  Jaw«,  etc  T.Esrai-iO. 
1165.  Trinaa.  Astroktgen  taught  that  a  triaa, 
that  is,  an  aspect  of  two  planets  distant  from 
each  other  120  degrees  (one  third  of  the 
aodiac),  had  a  benign  influence.    To  this 
Dryden  adds  the  happy  omen  of  Jupiter  in 
ascension.  Cf.  18>,  18,  n;  758,  500,  n. 
1168.  Worka.  O  reads  worJb. 
1177  (margin).  Avguaia.  Cf.  185,  64. 
1185.  A  maiiden  queen.    Compare  the  title  of 

Dryden's  play^  51. 
1195.  And  Seine,  eto.  This  refers  to  the  desigiw 
of  Louis  XIV  on  the  Spanish  Netherlands. 

81,  1211.  Our  troubU,  etc.   "The  disgraceful  sur- 
prise of  Chatham,  in  1667,  baffled  this  pro- 
phecy." Soott. 
4.  The  unitiea,  etc.  v.  B.  8.  xix. 

58,  16  (Epil.).  [Fytr.  COD  reads  or. 
Pbologub  and  Epilooub  to  Tbb  Wild  Qai*- 
lant,  bbvxv'd.     Christie  apparently  makes 
a  mistake  in  saying  that  these  two  pieces  an 
printed  in  the  Covent  Oarden  Drollery. 

58S  8(Prol.).  Whetalone'a  Park.  This  is  a  narrow 
street  (now,  and  more  usually  in  Dryden's 
time,  called  Whetstone  Park)  near  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields.  It  was  notorious  for  its  brothels. 
Cf.  189*,  31. 
15.  He  thought,  etc.  Pepsrs,  who  saw  a  court 
performance  of  The  Wad  OaUant  on  Febru- 
ary 23, 1663,  writes:  "The  play  [was]  so  .  .  . 
little  answering  the  name,  that  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  I  could  not,  nor  can  at  this  time, 
tell  certainly  which  was  the  Wild  Gkaiant.** 

88*,  44.  VeaU.  Charles  II  vainly  attempted  to  in- 
troduce this  garment  into  England.  Accord- 
ing to  Pepys  (October  15,  1666)  the  king's 
▼est  was  "  a  long  cassock  ekise  to  the  body, 
of  black  cloth,  and  pinked  with  white  silk 
under  it,  and  a  coat  over  it,  and  the  legs 
ruffled  with  black  riband  Kke  a  pigeon's  leg." 
Pepys  adds:  "  Upon  the  whole,  I  wish  the  king 
may  keep  it,  for  it  is  a  very  fine  and  hand- 
some garment."  But  on  November  22  Pepys 
has  received  the  news,  "how  the  King  of 
France  hath,  in  defiance  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, caused  all  his  footmen  to  be  put  into 
vests,  and  that  the  noblemen  of  Franoe  will 
do  the  like;  which,  if  true,  is  the  greatest 
indignity  ever  done  by  one  prince  to  another, 
and  would  incite  a  stone  to  be  revenged." 

54>,  10(Prol.).  Woodeocka.  This  word  was  a  cant 
term  for  simpleton. 
2  (Epil.).  Benediction.    For  the  rhyme,  cf.  2, 
66,  n. 

84>,  13  (Epil.).  LiUy.  William  LiBy  (1602-81). 
astrobger  and  almanac-maker.  Cf.  n.  11, 
288. 
SoNO  I.  In  WD  this  song  is  headed.  A  Song 
at  the  Duke' a  Houae.  The  firat  line  reads: 
"Make  ready,  fair  Lady,  to  nights  Inno- 
cence." 
Song  II.  This  song  is  imitated  from  one  by 
Voiture,  beginning,  L'aiMOttr  aoua  ss  lot;  see 
(Bwrea  da  Voiture,  1856,  p.  498. 
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5ft*»  3.  Abnad.  Sothe«ditioiMof  1670aiid  1690; 
that  of  1670  leadi  aboard, 

fi6>,  5  (Epil.).   The     rh^fmino    Mounmrnw,    etc. 
V.  B.  S.  xix. 
9.  Kino  Riehard'8.    Referring,   of  eoune,   to 

Shakeapeare'e  Riekard  III,  ▼.  3. 
Prolooub  to  Albumaxab,  rbviy'd.  god 
ooDtains  the  following  variant  readinni:  (4) 
and  fewer;  (6)  And  the  beM;  (8)  by  Ihia 
Astrologer;  (9)  and  I  ahovld  euppoee;  (10) 
He  likee  my  fathion  t0«22,  thai  weare  my 
Cloathe;  (12)  became  hie  Gold;  (16)  award; 
(21)  Who  ecarce;  (28)  They  ehript  the  Urnno, 
but  they  rob  the  dead;  (29)  *TwiU  with  Oie 
mummey ;  (30)  to  *em ;  (33)  Yet  eueh  in 
Poetry  ;  (36)  Such  as  in  Sparta  weight  [tie] 
for  LaureU  eland;  (37)  their  benefU;  (39) 
Where  Broth  to  claim  there '«  no  one  hoe  the 
courage  ;  (40)  after  he  hoe  epit  ;  (41)  y*  are  aU  ; 
(43)  thefla  wiU ;  (45.  46)  omitted  in  (X3D; 
(47)  Now  dundd  we  Letters  of  reprisaU  seal. 
7  (Ptol.) .  Subtle.  The  ohief  character  in  Jon- 
eon's  Alchemiet. 

M^  25.  Tome,  **Thi8  seems  to  have  been  a  cant 
name  for  highwaymen.**   [Soott.j 

ff7S  33.  Thrioe  a  year.   A  reference  to  Dryden's 
recent  contract  to  furnish  three  plays  a  year 
for  the  King's  Company,  v.  B.  8.  xz. 
4.  Like  Jews,  etc.  Gf.  1  Kings  xzii.  17. 
16.  The  Feign' d  Aetrohgue,   Dryden's  play,  as 
the  second  title  indicates,  is  imitated  from 
Le  Feint  Aetrologue  of  Thomas  Corneille,  who 
again  was  indebted  to  El  Aetrologo  Fingido 
of  Calderon. 
22.  Thie  nighi  or  next.  Referring  to  the  discus- 
sions over  the  unity  of  time.    v.  B.  S.  xix. 
The  whole  action  of  the  play,  as  the  title 
would  indicate,  takes  place  in  one  evening. 

aD>*  SoNQ  IV.  This  song  is  a  duet  between  Wild- 
blood  and  Jacintha,  the  lively  hero  and  heroine 
of  the  play. 

W,  14.  And  he,  who  aerviMy,  etc.  Dryden 
writes  as  follows  in  his  preface  to  the  second 
edition  of  Tyrannic  Love :  *'  For  the  little 
critics,  who  pleas'd  themselves  with  thinking 
they  have  found  a  flaw  in  that  line  of  the 
prologue,  *And  he  .  .  .  ,'  as  if  I  patronis'd 
my  own  nonsense,  I  may  reasonably  suppose 
they  have  never  read  Horace.  SerpU  humi 
tutue,  etc.  [Are  Poet.  28)  are  his  words:  he  who 
creeps  after  plain,  dull,  common  sense,  is  safe 
from  committing  absurdities,  but  can  never 
reach  any  height,  or  excellence  of  wit;  and 
sure  I  could  not  mean  that  any  exoellenoe 
were  to  be  found  in  nonsense.*' 
18.  A  tyrant.  Biaximin,  "tyrant  of  Rome,'* 
is  the  chief  character  in  the  play. 

80',  30.  St.  Cathar'n.  "In  the  Wentworth  Papers 
Lady  Wentworth  and  Lady  Strafford,  whose 
spelling  of  proper  names  is  almost  purely 
phonetic,  write  usually  CaJthem.**  [Saxnts- 
BURT.]  St.  Catharine  was  the  heroine  of  the 
play,  the  Royal  Martyr, 
SoNQ.  This  is  sung  by  a  spirit,  in  order  to  tempt 
St.  Catharine  to  k>ve. 

60>,  1.  Thie  jest,  etc  *•  The  dress  is  said  to  have 
been  begun  by  Nokes,  a  famous  comic  actor 


at  the  Dttks's  Theater,  as  a  earioaitar*  sf 
French  attire  when  Heorietta  of  Oriea« 
visited  England  in  May,   1670."    |8Ann» 

BUBT.] 

61>f  27.  They  brinOf  etc.  This  may  be  a  refefeaee 

to  The  Indian  Bmperor  ;  v.  21. 
33.  To  like.  As  to  Uke. 
61S  38.  French  farce,  etc.    t.  65S  6;    78*,  7; 

74»,  38. 

19.  When  forty  comes,  etc.  Diyden  jests  at  his 
own  expense;  he  was  thirty^nine  at  the  time. 

25.  This  year*s  delay.  Apparently  alhiding  to 
the  lapse  of  a  year  since  the  production  of 
Tyrasmic  Love,  despite  I>ryden*8  oontcaet  to 
write  three  plays  a  year. 

26.  The  women  were  away.  On  Neil  Qwyn.  v. 
headnote;  other  actresses  were  appairentiy 
away  for  similar  reasons. 

62N  13.  Vtsoni-masik.    The  mark  of  a  oomteaan. 

83*.  Epiloodb.  To  justify  the  arrogant  tooe  of 
this  epilogue  Dryden  published  with  the  first 
three  editions  of  his  play  a  critical  essay  en- 
titled Defense  of  the  Epilogue;  or.  An,  Essay 
on  the  Dramatic  Poetry  of  the  Last  Ago,, 

6.  Cob's  tankard,  etc.  '*The  charaetera  alluded 
to  are  Cob,  the  water-bearer,  in  Every  Man  in 
his  Humor ;  and  Captain  Otter,  in  Epieetne; 
or.  The  SHent  Woman,  whose  humor  it  was  to 
christen  his  drinking  cups  by  the  names  of 
Horse,  Bull,  and  Bear.'*  (Scon.] 

68.  Thb  Zambra  Dancb.  This  heading  merely 
indicates  the  occasion  at  which  the  sony  was 
sung  in  the  play.  The  text  of  ^.  song  printed 
in  WD  under  the  title,  A  S'^lg  at  the  KingTs 
House,  supplies  the  folk>wi*(g  variants:  (2) 
Which  none  but  Lose,  for; ^(6)  WhOet ;  (7) 
Flowers,  that ;  (8)  bright  Virgi$%s;  (10)  tern- 
p/e  .  .  .  Aady;  (14)  that  kmguisk;  (16) 
can  my  bliss  cmd  you;  (17)  loveiy  shade; 
(23)  For  rather  then;  (27)  Andyet,  Thus,  thus, 
she  ery'd;  (82)  /  fancy  I  had  done;  (34) 
Whilst ;  (35)  I  must  ease.  The  text  printed  in 
the  same  oolleetion  under  the  title,  A  Vision, 
supplies  the  foltowing  variants:  (2)  Which 
Jove  for  none  ;  (10)  white  shoulders  ;  (11)  nor 
too ;  (13)  ev'ry  pari ;  (16)  uriUyou;  (17)  by 
Jove  this  lonesome  shade  ;  (24)  she  spoks  aie> 
thought ;  (34)  voter  scorn. 
Song  II.  In  WD  the  last  line  in  eaeh  sUnsa  is 
repeated.  That  text  also  famishes  the  follow- 
ing variants:  (8)  heart  bums  ;  (11)  mdne  eyes; 
(12)  sweet  dream;  (14)  Then  I  sigh;  {IS)  be- 
ing rival ;  (19)  and  ever, 

04*  Prolooub  .  .  .  AFTBR  THB  FiRB.  GOD  Sup- 
plies the  following  variants:  (2)  on  bare;  (4) 
fromadesert;  (10)  of  charity ;  (12)  Whilst  .  .  . 
our  guests;  {IS)  besides;  {16)  O^erisk;  (18) 
the  Fire;  (23-30)  omitted  in  COD. —WD 
supplies  the  following  variants:  (2,  4, 10, 12, 
13,  18)  as  in  COD  ;  (23)  doth  ;  (24)  etuald; 
(25)  doth. 

20.  But  as,  Cf .  44,  847.  848. 

65S  1.  With  sickly  actors,  etc.  t.  headnote,  p.  64. 

7.  Broad  bloody  biUs.  Apparently  the  bills,  or 
advertisementB  of  the  BVenoh  troupe,  were 
red,  or  printed  in  red  ink.  t.  Lowe*s  Life  of 
BeUerton,  pp.  14,  15. 
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12.  8md  laekuys.  flaftts  were  not  reserved  at 
this  time:  ibid.  pp.  10-18. 

6SS  6.  Wonted,  The  1084  text  rouiB  vantod. 

13.  Burgundian.  A  slang  tenn  for  buUff,  braoo- 
doeeio.  t.  N.  £.  D.  under  JBtuvuIUafi. 

14.  Benehea.  The  pit  seats  were  apparently 
without  baeks. 

23.  GatMiv  houm.  ▼.  headnote,  p.  64. 
eS>,  26.  Too.    GOD  reads  too. 

30.  AfofrntmotieAt.  This  refers  to  a  play  by 
Ravensoroft,  Tke  Cititen  turned  Oentleman, 
a  free  adaptation  of  Moli^re's  Le  Bourgeois 
GentHkomme^  whieh  was  acted  at  the  Duke's 
Theater  in  1671  or  1672.  The  dtieen  in  the 
play  is  tricked  into  beheving  that  he  has 
been  given  the  Turkish  title  of  Mamamouchi, 
and  is  invested  with  the  oflfice  amid  much 
mook  solemnity. 

PROLOOUB   AND   EPILOOUB   TO  BIaBBIAOB   \   Uk 

MoDB.  These  pieces  were  spoken,  as  we  learn 
from  CGD,  by  Hart  and  Mohun,  the  two  chief 
actors  in  the  King's  Ck>mpany,  who  played 
the  parts  of  Palamede  and  Rhodophil,  the 
principal  male  characters  in  the  play.  The 
humor  of  the  comedy  consists  in  a  double 
intrigue,  between  Palamede  and  Doralice, 
the  wife  of  Rhodophil,  and  between  Rhodo- 
phil and  Melantha,  the  betrothed  of  Palamede. 
Neither  couple  can  gain  their  end,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  play  all  resolve  to  respect  one 
another's  rights. 

CGD  famishes  the  following  variant  read- 
ings: Prologub,  <4)  WkOe  Wig  €md  Vis- 
tard  Ma^oe,  no  longer  jdr ;  (5)  haih  ewept ; 
(7,  8)  found  only  in  GOD;  (0)  v>eni  from 
home  ;  (18)  the  grinning  ;  (28)  venter  in  ;  (24) 
her  half-Crown;  (26)  heardHy  roame;  (28) 
vnth  gaudy;  (29)  For  Hie  preewned;  (31) 
cunning  Morecraft,  etrut ;  (32)  Here  '•  oZI  .  .  . 
to  do  ;  (34,  87)  them  (for  'em)  ;  (38)  faUe.  ~ 
Epilooub,  (7)  example;  (8)  see  tmd  hear; 
(13)  Women  faulty  bare  ;  (14)  them  (for  *em) ; 
(16)  were  leee ;  (17)  Satyr  lent;  (18)  would 
fret ;  (19)  of  Husband  ;  (21)  whieh  of  them ; 
(26)  are  all;  (31)  Town,  nor  Court. 
97  S  5.  France^  etc.  England  was  now  in  alliance 
with  France  against  Holland. 
18.  Grinning  honor.  The  phrase  is  borrowed 
from  Shakespeare,  2  Henry  I K,  v.  3.  62. 

24.  /fo|/-«nn9a.'nie  price  of  admission  to  the  pit. 

25.  The  MaU.  A  walk  in  St.  James  Park:  pro- 
nounced MeU  ;  cf.  1.  20  of  Epilooub. 

31.  Cutting  Morecraft.  In  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  play,  The  Scornful  Lady,  Morecraft, 
a  usurer,  turns  a  gallant,  and  hence  reoeivee 
the  title  cutting  (swaggering,  ruffling)  More- 
craft. Malone,  and  Scott  following  him,  see 
here  a  reference  to  the  Mamamouchi  episode 
in  Ravenscroft's  Citieen  turned  Oentleman 
(v.  n.  66S  30),  which  is  of  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar character,  but  this  conjecture  is  far  from 
convincing.  There  may  have  been  a  revival 
of  The  Scornful  Lady  at  the  Duke's  Theater, 
of  which  record  is  lost. 
67',  32.  T?tecity.  The  wives  of  the  dty  mercliants 
were  conventionally  regarded  as  the  lawful 
prey  of  men  of  society. 


68^*  SoMo  I.  This  song  is  sung  by  Doralice  at  the 
opening  of  the  play,  and  is  overbaazd  by 
Palamede,  who  straightway  begins  his  ad- 
dresses to  her.  It  thus  forms  the  keynote  of 
the  action  of  the  comedy. 

NGS  affords  the  following  variants:  (10) 
further  joye ;  (12)  can  give  ;  (16)  When  all ; 
{16)  And  neither. 
Song  II.  This  is  sung  at  a  court  masquerade. 
NCS  reads  WhiU  in  1.  1.  WD  and  CGD 
read  whilst  in  1.  13,  and  did  (for  died)  in 
11.  19,  20. 

68>.  A  SoNQ.  In  OQD  this  song  is  addressed  to 
Arminda ;  The  Rehearsal  gives  the  name  as 
Armida.  CGD  furnishes  the  following  vari- 
ants: (2)  hope  no;  (6)  The  fate;  (11)  gave, 
though  ;  (12)  My  faU ;  (14)  would  lay/ 

60.  Thb  Answbb.  CGD  furnishes  the  following 
variants:  (1)  Arminda ;  (8)  a  fall ;  (9)  In  Seas. 

70S  30.  Mamamouchi.   v.  n.  66S    30.    The  gib- 
berish quoted  betow  is  passed  off  for  Turkish 
upon  the  cittsen  in  Ravenscroft's  play. 
36,  37.  Touch  you:    Mamamouchi.     For  the 

rhyme,  cf.  11.  40,  41,  tmeaey :  please  ye. 
46.  Haynes.  Joseph  Haynes,  a  noted  comic 
actor,  who  played  the  part  of  Benito,  the  fool 
in  Dzyden's  comedy.  Cf.  2802,  20,  n. 
3.  Coleman  Street.  "Coleman  Street  had  an 
ancient  notoriety.  In  Dekker's  Seven  Deadly 
Sins  of  London  (1606),  Lying  'musters  to- 
gether all  the  Hackneymien  and  Horse-coursers 
in  and  about  Colemanstretls.* "  (Ward  :  Hi^ 
lory  of  English  Dramatic  Literature,  iii.  327.) 
Cowley  wrote  a  play  called*  Cutter  of  Coleman 
Street.  Of.  n.  e7i,  31. 

70^*  Proloouk  .  .  .  VBOM  Ambotna.  The  "cruel- 
ties of  the  Dutch"  on  which  this  play  is 
founded  occurred  in  1622.  Dryden  dedicated 
Amboyna  in  terms  of  extravagant  flattery  to 
Lord  Clifford,  a  colleague  of  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  in  the  Cabal  ministry :  cf.  410^ 
n.    On  the  play,  v.  B.  S.  xxii. 

711,  12.  Love.   The  1678  text  reads  lovee,  by  an 
evident  misprint. 
22.  States.  Republics:  the  Dutch  Republic  was 

frequently  called  simply  the  States. 
33.  Least.   The  1673  text  reads  lest ;  the  text 
in  the  foUo  of  1701  reads  lees. 

71  >,  1   (Epil.).  A  poet,  etc.    A  reference  to  Tyr- 
teas,  who  inspired  by  his  verses  the  Spartans, 
in  their  wars  against  the  Messenians. 
6.  Boor.  Spelled  bore  in  the  1673  edition. 

18.  Two  kings*  touch.  "  The  poet  alludes  to  the 
king's  evil  [scrofula,  which  the  king  was  sup- 
posed to  heal  by  his  touch],  and  to  the  joint 
war  of  France  and  England  against  Holland." 
Soo^. 

19.  Cato.  V.  41,  691,  n.  After  the  incident  of 
the  6gs,  Cato  is  said  to  have  concluded  every 
speech  by  urging  that  Carthage  should  be 
destroyed.  The  comparison  of  Holland  to 
Carthage  was  common  at  the  time:  cf.  28, 
17-20.  Shaftesbury  used  of  Holland  the 
phrase  Delenda  est  Carthago  in  a  famous 
speech  on  the  sssembling  of  parliament  in 
February,  1673,  but  this  was  after  the  date 
of  Dryden's  play* 
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78*,  32.  The  Luerelian  waif.  The  lefonnoe  is 
to  the  atomic  theory,  as  set  forth  by  Lucre- 
tius in  his  poem,  De  Rentm  Naiura, 
40.  PrcBlonan  bandt.  The  reference  is  to  the 
violent  election  of  Roman  emperors  by  the 
FMBtorian  guards,  in  contrast  to  their  legal 
choice  by  the  senate. 
7.  A  Frmeh  troop,  v.  61*,  38;  W\  6;  74i,  38. 

78>,  30.  Macbeth,  eto.  This  refers  to  the  per- 
formance, at  the  Duke's  Theater,  of  "the 
tragedy  of  Macbeth,  altered  by  Sir  William 
Davenant:  being  dressed  in  all  its  finery,  as 
new  clothes,  new  scenes:  machines,  as  flyings 
for  the  witdies :  with  all  the  singing  and  danc- 
ing in  it."  (DowNis.)  It  was  apparently 
first  acted  in  1667  and  revived  with  greater 
magnificence  in  1672,  when  it  proved  "a 
lasting  play."  It  is  notable  that  Dryden  here 
seems  to  ridicule  Davenant,  whom,  as  we 
know,  in  general  he  valued  highly  at  this 
time :  cf.  34S  22,  n.  For  the  comparison  with 
Simon  Maoxie  (Simon  the  Sorcerer),  see  Acts 
viU.  9. 

741,  36.  Empty  opera:  v.  n.  78*,  30. 

38.  While  troope.  v.  61>,  38;  6SS  6;  73^  7. 

74*,  53.  Maehinee  and  tempeele.  This  refers  to  the 
perfonnanee  at  the  Duke's  Theater  of  "  The 
Tempett . . .  made  into  an  opera  by  Mr.  Shad- 
well,  having  all  new  in  it,  as  scenes,  machines ; 
particularly  one  scene  painted  with  myriads 
of  Ariel  [aie]  spirits:  and  another  flsring  away, 
with  a  table  furnished  out  with  fruito,  sweet- 
meats and  ail  sorts  of  viands,  just  when  Duke 
Trinculo  and  his  companions  were  going  to 
dinner."  (Downss.)  Cf .  009,  90,  n :  and  see 
supplementary  note  in  Additione  and  CorreC' 
tione. 
7.  Thro\    Tho'  in  the  1684  text,  probably  by 

a  mere  misprint. 
22.  But  leave  you,  eto.  "This  seems  to  be  an 
allusion  to  the  recent  death  of  a  Mr.  Scroop, 
who,  about  this  time,  was  stebbed  in  the 
theater  at  Dorset  Gardens  by  Sir  Thomas 
Armstrong.  Langbaine  says  he  witnessed 
this  real  tragedy,  which  happened  during  the 
representation  of  Mad>eth,  as  altered  and 
revised  by  Davenant."   [Soorr.I 

7ffS  27.  Our  hotiee  relieveet  eto.  That  is,  Drury 
Lane  was  a  more  convenient  situation  for  a 
theater  than  Dorset  Gardens,  where  the  rival 
house,  the  Duke's  Theater,  was  situated. 

32.  Three  boya  in  buff.  This  may  possibly  be  a 
reference  to  a  droll.  The  Three  Merry  Boye, 
founded  on  the  comic  scenes  in  Beaumont 
and  Fletoher's  RoUo,  which  was  acted  during 
the  suppression  of  the  theaters:  see  Ward, 
Enolieh  Dramatic  LUeraturet  ii.  734:  or  per- 
haps, to  the  comic  parte  of  BoUo  itself.  Scott, 
however,  supposes  that  there  is  a  reference  to 
The  Bold  Beauchampe,  an  old  play  ascribed  to 
Thomas  Heywood,  which  must  have  been 
quite  forgotten  by  Dryden's  time. 

33.  The  poets*  heade.  "Some  part  of  the  orna- 
mente  of  Davenant's  scenes  probably  pre- 
sented the  portraito  of  dramatic  writers." 
Scott.  Really,  buste  of  the  dramatic  writ- 
ers.   That  of  Shakespeare  was  recovered  in 


Sklney  Lee,  IaIo  of 


1846:  ▼. 
oh.  xviiL 
7ffS  13.  Man,  the  littte  wrrld,  0te. 

termed  the  mteroeossi,  or  littte  univene.  is 
opposition  to  the  exterior  univetBe*  or  lasrn 
eoem.  The  aphere  of  eryelal  is  deacfibcd  it 
Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  iiL  2.  18,  19. 
24.  Muaea  eo  eteere.  There  is  an  fmpKfd  reier- 
ence  to  Biartial,  ix.  12  (11).  16,  17: 

MoMt  non  Uoet  esse  tern  dlsertfa, 
Qni  Moaas  oollmos  sereitores: 

"We who  serve  severer  Muses  eaaoot  bess 
ekxiuent."    Cf.  885',  48;  fflS^,  86. 

27.  Rather  than,  eto.   Cf.  Exodus  xxziii.  20-23u 

76^,  Epuxmub  to  Oxfobd.     The  other  text  of 

this  epilogue  (see  headnote)  reads  in  L  4.  ff« 

sotia^^  for  quiet  ;  and  in  L  26,  fFAoae  kimdnen 

17.  BaOawell.  Ralph  Bathust  (1620-1704)  wm 
vice  ohancelior  of  the  University  of  Oxfotd 
from  October  3,  1678,  to  October  9,  1676. 
(Wood,  Fosfo*  Qsontenses.)  He  was  oelebcmted 
as  a  writer  of  Latin  prose  and  veise. 
77S  21.  Theee  peaceful  triumph:  etc.  On  the 
Continent  Fhmce  was  now  at  war  with  a 
coalition  led  by  the  Prinee  of  Orange. 
Charles  II  was  seeking  to  remain  on  good 
terms  with  both  sides  in  the  strogBte. 

29.  One.  80  the  1684  text;  SS.  and  C.  nmd 
own,  which  may  be  what  the  author  intended. 

Pbologub  to  Aubbno-Zbbb.  On  this  ptey.  ▼. 
B.  S.  xxiii;  and  on  the  suhstanoe  of  the  Pre- 
looue,  cf .  the  passage  quoted  from  the  Dedi- 
cation, in  B.  8.  xxvi,xxvn.  The  play  was  prob- 
ably acted  in  the  spring  or  summer  of  1675. 
since  the  entry  in  the  StaHonertf  Bcguder 
usually  folkmed  about  half  a  year  after  tfas 
first  production.  It  is  entered  in  the  Term 
Catalogue  for  Easter  term,  1676. 

12.  Correct.  Constructed  according  to  the 
rules  of  dramatic  criticism.  Cf.  the  opening 
lines  of  the  BpHogue. 

16.  Roman:  Perhaps  this  should  be  printed 
Roman':  in  reference  to  Antontf  and  Cleo- 
patra. Duke,  in  a  poem  addressed  to  Dxyden 
(V.  SS.  vi.  288)  has  the  Une: 


Envy  not  now  the  godlike  1 

77>,  22.  The  firet,  eto.  Dryden  feels  himself 
superior  to  the  other  authors  of  heroic  plays, 
such  as  Settle  and  Crowne,  but  inferior  to  the 
great  Elisabethan  dramataste. 
37.  Weandourneiohbora,etc.  This  refers  to  the 
rivalry  of  the  two  theaters.  For  the  com- 
parison, V.  77S  21,  n. 

78>,  21.  Silh^weaoer:     "Enemies,  namely,  like 
the  English  silk-weavers,  to  the  manufac- 
tures of  France."  Soorr. 
22.  Bear  Garden.   "Alluding  to  the  prise  fight- 
ing with  broadswords  at  the  Bear  Garden." 

[SOOTT.I 

Epilooub  to  Thb  Man  op  Mods.  **Sir  Fopfing 
Flutter  was  supposed  to  represent  Sir  George 
Hewet,  one  of  the  most  ohoiee  coxoombs  of 
the  period.  The  satire  being  in  fact  penonal. 
it  followed  as  a  matter  of  coarse  that  the 
EpHogue  should  disclaim  all  psBSonality.  that 
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beinc  an  attribute  to  be  diaoorered  by  the 
audience,  but  not  avowed  by  the  poet.*' 
fSooiT.]  The  identificatioD  of  Sir  Fopfinc 
with  Hewet  (of.  906, 229)  la  far  from  certain; 
it  rests  only  on  the  authority  of  Okiye'  sketch 
of  Etherege  in  the  Biogrctpkia  BrUanniea. 

78',  22.  The  toaa,  etc.  "The  fOM  was  presumably 
a  mode  of  shaking  the  voluminous  wig-hair 
back,  and  the  waUow  either  a  deep  courtesying 
bow  or  a  rolling  kind  of  strut  in  the  walk. 
The  yard-Umg  make  must  be  the  tail  of  the 
wig,  and  a  ehog  is  a  shake  like  that  of  a  wet 
dog."  [Saintsburt.]  In  the  present  editor's 
opinion,  the  make  is  simply  the  fop's  cane; 
gentlemen  at  this  time  wore  full  flowing  wigs, 
not  those  with  cues. 

79S  1.  T*(xre,  The  1677  text  reads  yot»' ra. 
12.  ArbaetB,  The  chief  character  in  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  King  and  No  King.  —  VcUfpcne 
is  one  of  Jonson's  best  comedies. 
15.  Slighted  Maid.    Dryden  elsewhere  speaks 
contemptuously  of  this  play:  v.  91^f  34,  n; 
88.  zvii.  326. 
10.  Shake»peare*M.     As    Scott    indicates,    this 
statement,   which   is  entirely  incorrect,   is 
doubtless  founded  only  on  the  inferiority  of 
Pericles  as  a  play. 
19.  AU  hawlhame.  "Alluding  to  the  legend  of 
the  Qlaatonbury  thorn,  supposed  to  bloom  on 
Christmas  day."  Scxyir. 
84.  aiew*d.  Mr.  W.  A.  Wright  (v.  C.  xiu)  sug- 
gested aterv*d  (i.  e.  atarv*d)  aa  an  emendation 
for  this  unintelligible  word. 

70*»  1.  TAa  Maa<,  etc.  "  Our  author  alludes  to  the 
veraea  addreased  to  him  by  Lee,  on  hia  drama 
called  The  State  of  Innocence.  Dryden  ex- 
preaaea  some  apprehension  lest  his  friend  and 
he  should  be  considered  as  vouehinff  for  each 
other's  genius,  in  the  same  manner  that 
Bessua  and  the  two  awordamen,  in  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher'a  King  and  No  King  (act  iv. 
ac.  3)  grant  certificatea  of  each  other'a  cour- 
age, after  having  been  all  soundly  beaten  and 
kicked  by  Bacurius."   (Scxyir.) 

SQi,  31.  Hia  heroic  tporfh.  This  probably  refeia 
to  Sir  Edward  Spragge,  who  had  in  May, 
1071,  cut  a  boom  defending  the  Bay  of  Bugia 
and  attacked  Algerine  pirates  there  con- 
cealed. [Scott.]  He  had  earlier  diatinguiahed 
himself  against  the  Dutch:  v.  41,  093,  n. 

80>.  Pbolooub  ...  to  All  fob  Leva.    On  this 
play,  V.  B.  S.  xxiii. 
15.  Toniee,     Tony,  the  abbreviated  fonn  of 
Antony,  waa  a  cant  term  for  simpleton. 

SIS  37.  And  since,  etc.  These  lines  indicate 
that  the  play  was  acted  early  in  the  winter 
season  —  say  in  October  or  November,  1677. 

81>,  17.  Mr.  Bayee.   v.  B.  S.  xxi,  xxvii. 
1.  You'  ve.  The  1678  text  reads,  Yo've. 

821.  Pbolooub  .  .  .  FROM  Thb  Kind  Kbbpbr. 
This  play  and  its  successors,  CEdipue,  Troi- 
lue  and  Creeeida,  and  The  Svanieh  Friar, 
Dryden  gave  to  the  Duke's  Company.  In 
1678  his  partners  in  the  King's  Company 
addressed  a  memorial  to  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain, in  which,  after  setting  forth  their  liberal 
treatment  of  Dryden,  they  complained  of  his 


desertion  of  them.  (Malone,  I,  1,  72-75.) 
How  the  matter  waa  aettled  ia  unknown. 
The  memorial  ahowa  Dryden  in  a  bad  light, 
but  we  muat  not  judge  a  auit  at  law  merely 
from  the  brief  for  the  plaintiff.  If  Dryden 
waa  really  guilty  of  knavery,  it  ia  atrange  that 
none  of  hia  many  literary  foea  made  any 
mention  of  the  affair.   Cf.  B.  S.  xx. 

8.  Machining  Itanber,  Another  fling  at  opera 
(ef.  n.  73*,  30;  n.  74%  53),  which  had  ap- 
parently loat  ita  popularity  at  the  Duke'a 
Theater. 
83%  10  (Ptol.).  Siwrbridge  fair.  "The  fair  annu- 
ally held  at  Cambridge  between  September 
18  and  October  10."  Saint8burt. 

23.  Noehradamue,  v.  849,  1814,  n. 

Epilooub.  limberham,  the  kind  keeper  of  the 
comedy,  after  being  groaaly  betrayed  by  hia 
miatraaa  Mrs.  Tricksy  (nicknamed  Pug),  who 
intriguea  with  Woodal,  finally  marriea  her. 
88^  22.  A  Smithfldd  horee,  etc.  "Alluding  to  an 
old  proverb,  that  whoao  goea  to  Weatminater 
for  a  wife,  to  St.  Paul's  for  a  man,  and  to 
Smithfield  for  a  horse,  may  meet  with  a 
whore,  a  knave,  and  a  jade.  Falstaff,  on 
being  informed  .that  Bardolph  is  gone  to 
Smithfield  to  buy  him  a  horse,  observes :  'I 
bought  him  in  Paul's,  and  he'll  buy  me  a 
horse  in  Smithfield.  An  I  could  get  me  but  a 
wife  in  the  stews,  I  were  mann'd,  hora'd,  and 
wiv'd  (2  Henry  IV,  i.  2.  58-01)."    Scott. 

•  (Prol.).  Cruee.  The  text  printed  with  The 
Widow  Ranter  reads  caiuee,  probably  by  a 
miaprint. 
88*.  Prolooub  ...  to  (Edipxjb.  v.  n.  89> 
{ProiL)i  This  whole  prologue  shows  the  in- 
fluence that  Rymer's  Tragedies  of  the  Laet 
Age  had  upon  Dryden:  cf.  B.  S.  xxiii,  xxiv. 
For  instance  Rymer  writes,  early  in  his  book: 
"  And  now  it  was  that  .  .  .  Socrates  set  up 
for  morality,  and  all  the  buss  in  Athens  waa 
now  about  virtue  and  good  life.  Cameradea 
with  him,  and  confederates  in  his  worthy 
design,  wem  our  Sophoclee  and  Euripides; 
but  these  took  a  different  method." 
84^,  25.  Mone.  On  August  15,  1078,  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  aided  by  some  English  and  Scotch 
regiments,  attacked  and  defeated  a  French 
army  bk)ckading  Mons.  This  date  aids  in 
determining  the  time  of  the  play. 

80.  The  Woolm  Act.  This  provided  that  after 
August  1,  1078,  all  persons  should  be  buried 
in  woolen. 

1.  What  Sophocles,  etc.  Sophocles,  Seneca,  and 
Gorneille  had  all  written  tragedies  on  the  sub- 
ject of  (Edipus:  the  last  two  writers  proved 
unequal  to  their  subject. 
84*,  34.  Bwming  of  a  pope.  "The  burning  a 
-pope  in  eflSgy  was  a  ceremony  performed 
upon  the  anniversary  of  Queen  Elisabeth's 
coronation."   [Scxyrr.]  Cf.  87S  11. 

Prolooub  .  .  .  from  Troilus  and  Crbssida. 
Of  this  play  there  seem  to  have  been  three 
issues  in  1079,  which  differ  in  the  imprint: 
one  being  printed  for  Jacob  Tonson,  the  second 
printed  for  Jacob  Tonson  .  .  .  and  Abel 
SwaU,  and  the  third  printed  for  Abel  Svall 
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.  .  .  and  Jacob  Tonmm.  Tha  fixvt  two  an  in 
the  Harvard  Library*  the  third  is  mentioned 
in  the  Cataloou^  o/  Uu  Ho*  LUbrary,  vol.  ii« 
pp.  110,  111. 

85b  PBOLOQUB     8POKBN      BT      Mb.     BBTTBBfTON. 

Betterton»  the  meet  famous  aotor  of  the 
I>uke's  Company,  took  the  part  of  lYoilus  in 
the  play. 

38.  How  Trajant  etc.  "The  eonoeit  which  our 
ancestors  had  adopted  of  their  descent  from 
Brutus,  the  great>snD<ison  of  iEneas,  induced 
their  poets  to  load  the  Grecian  chiefs  with 
eveiy  accusation  of  cowardice  and  treachexy, 
and  to  extol  the  character  of  the  Trojans  in 
the  same  proportion."  {Scorr.]  The  conceit 
goes  back  to  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth;  on  it  of. 
4942,  52  f . 

40.  Homer%  etc.  Cf.  407',  34.  n. 
861,  26.  John  LiWume.  "John  Lilburne  (1614?- 
57)  the  most  turbulent,  but  the  boldest  and 
most  upright  of  men,  had  the  merit  of  defying 
and  resisting  the  tyranny  of  the  king,  of  the 
parliament,  and  of  the  protector.*'  pSoorr.] 
When  on  trial  in  1640  and  in  1653  he  main- 
tained a  defiant  attitude  towards  his  judges, 
but  was  on  both  occasions  acquitted  by  the 
jury. 

28.  The  plot.  Dryden  here  avails  himself  of  the 

anti-Catholic  feeling  roused  by  the  Popish 

Plot. 

86*1  8.  Becauae,  etc.     "An  obvious  reference  to 

the  fate  of  The  Kind  Keeper.*'  [Saintsbubt.] 

23.  Requeatef  etc.  "  The  Court  of  Requests  was 
a  general  rendesvous  for  the  newsmongers, 
politicians,  and  busybodies  of  the  time. 
Swift,  in  his  Journal  to  SteUat  makes  frequent 
mention  of  it  as  a  scene  of  political  bustle  and 
intrigue.'*  [Scott.] 
87>9  42.  The  Pope,  etc.  Dryden  again  avails 
bimseif  of  the  excitement  caused  by  the 
Popidi  Pk>t:  of.  86*,  28.  n.  At  the  burning, 
the  Devil  was  prominent  as  the  Pope's 
counselor. 

7.  The  Shrovetide  crew.  Shrovetide  is  specifically 
the  time  between  the  evening  before  Quin- 
quagesima  Sunday  and  the  morning  of  Ash 
Wednesday ;  it  is  often  used  loosely  for  Shrove 
Tuesday.  That  was  the  traditional  holiday 
of  the  London  apprentices,  when  they  were 
wont  to  "  take  the  law  in  tiieir  own  hands  and 
do  what  they  list."  (Dbkkbr,  Seoen  Deadly 
Sine  of  London,  ed.  Arber,  p.  40.)  Cf.  824, 
106,  n. 

11.  The  Deotl  and  the  Pope.  Cf.86i,28,n:  87i, 
42,  n. 

16.  The  ttyU  oS  forty-one.  "  The  meaning  is  that 
the  poets  rebel  against  sense  and  criticism. 
as  the  parliament,  in  1641,  did  against  the 
king;  and  that  the  audience  judge  as  ill  as 
those  who,  in  1648,  condemned  Charles  to  the 
block.**  [800TT.] 
87*.  Pbolooue  at  Oxpobd.  The  text  printed 
with  jSopftoniabo,  1681,  furnishes  the  following 
variant  readings:  (2)  in  a  cart ;  (5)  Bmhilue 
[Eeealtte  in  Mieeettany];  (6)  e're  trod  [for 
that  irod\;  (11)  eome  yeare  .  .  .  go  on ;  (12) 
wiU  here ;  (15)  you  Heathen ;  (17,  18)  not 


found  in  thto  text;  (19)  we  want ;  (21-24) 
not  found  in  this  text;  (25)  Occam,  Dmn, 
SeotuB  muei,  thovoh  leam*d,  go  down;  (27) 
ArittotU,  for ;  (30)  ShaU  thence  be  ealTd  a 
Pipe  0/  Inepiration.  After  (30)  this  text  adds 
the  following  lines: 
Yonr  wiser  JodgmenU  f artber  peoetnUe, 
Wlu>  late  found  oat  one  TareaBMmgst  the  Wtaesi. 
This  i»  our  comfort,  none  e're  ery'd  ns  down, 
Bnt  who  dialik'd  both  Bishop  and  a  Cromn. 

In  Tory  Oxford,  Dryden  ventures  to  rufi- 
cule  the  Popish  Plot,  instead  of  playins  on  the 
passions  raised  by  it,  as  he  had  done  in  earlier 
prok>gues,  and  as  he  did  later  in  The  Spaniah 
Friar. 

4.  Dicitur,  etc.  "Thespis  b  said  to  have  carried 
his  poems  in  wagons.*'  Hob  ace.  Are  Poet.  276l 

5.  In  eome  page.  Beally,  in  the  following  lines 
of  the  Are  Poetiea. 

8.  A  tennie  eouH.  "  Apparentiy  a  tennis  couit 
was  the  place  where  the  temporary  stags 
was  erected  at  Oxford.*'  Scott. 

18.  The  Oxford  BeUe.  "Probably  some  pas- 
quinade against  the  Whigs,  then  current  in 
the  University."  Scott. 
88,  25  (verse).  Scot,  etc.  Duns  Sootus.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  and  William  of  Occam  (meotiooed 
in  the  variant  reading  of  this  line)  were 
famous  scliolastic  philosophers;  Francisco 
Suares  was  a  Spanish  theologian:  the  triple 
crown  is  of  course  that  of  the  Pope. 

TRANSLAT10N8  VBOM  Ovio's  Efutlbs.  The 
text  has  been  collated  with  that  of  the  first 
edition,  1680,  which  is  theonly  one  the  present 
editor  has  seen.  The  motto  of  the  book  is 
from  Ovid.  Are  AnuU.  iu.  345,  340:  ''Or  let 
his  Epiatlee  be  sung  to  thee  with  weli-modu- 
lated  voice ;  that  type  of  poetry,  which  othen 
knew  not,  he  invented." 
88U  4.  Mr.  Sandye.  The  translation  of  the 
Metamorphoaee  by  Qeorge  Sandys  was  first 
published  in  1626,  and  was  several  times 
reprinted. 

30.  A  certain  epigram.   Martial,  xi.  20l 

37.  That  attthor'e  life.  Suetonius's  life  of 
Horace. 
88*,  36.  Cur,  etc.  "Why  did  I  behold  anything? 
Why  did  I  make  my  eyes  criminal  T  "  Ovid, 
TrMCM,iL103. 
89U  19.  Nudam,  etc  "Diana  naked  and  un- 
clothed." Quoted  inaccurately  from  Trietia^ 
u.  105. 

40.  CavaUirement.  With  courtly  grace. 

47.  He  telle  you  himeHf,  etc.  In  Trietia,  iv.  10. 
43-52.  But  there  Ovid  says  that  with  Tibullns, 
as  with  Virgil,  he  was  not  penonally  ac- 
quainted. 
89',  18.  Metamorphoeee.  The  1680  text  reads 
Metamorphoeie. 

30.  Neecivit,  etc.  "He  did  not  know  bow  to 
leave  alone  what  had  gone  well."  From  the 
elder  Seneca,  Controvereiof,  ix.  5  (28).  17, 
with  a  change  of  tense. 
90^  5.  Purpureua,  etc.  "One  or  two  purple 
patches  are  sewn  on,  to  glitter  far  and  wide." 
HoBACB,  Are  Poet.  15,  16. 

18.  Heineiue.   In  his  introductory  note  to  the 
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Heroides,  to  which  Dryden  is  aIso  indebted 
at  the  close  of  this  paragraph. 

30.  Jupiter,  etc.  **  Jupiter  used  to  go  as  sup- 
pliant to  the  heroines  of  olden  times."  Ovid, 
Ars  Amat.  i.  718. 

87.  Quam  eeler,  etc.  **How  swiftly  did  my 
Sabinus  return  from  all  parts  of  the  world." 
Otid,  Amores,  ii.  18.  27. 

40.  Arethtua  to  Ltfcotaa.  Propbrtius,  iv.  3. 
90*9  39.  To  mm  dioision.     "The  common  old 
term  for  executing  variations  on  a  musical 
theme."  Kbr. 

45.  ^ec  verlnim,  etc.   Ara  Poet,  133,  134. 

48.  The  Earl  of  Roacommon.  Roscommon 
translated  the  entire  Are  Poetica, 

55.  That  aeroiU,  etc.  "Dryden  has  greatly 
improved  his  quotation  by  omitting  four 
lines  after  the  first  couplet."  Ker. 
91 S  9.  Aique,  etc.  "And  the  same  winds  will 
bear  away  your  sails  and  your  faith."  Ovid, 
Heroidea,  vii.  8:  cf.  96S  9. 

33.  Brevia,  etc.  "I  try  to  be  brief,  and  become 
obscure."  Ara  Poet.  25,  26. 

39.  Die  mihi,  etc.    Ibid.  141. 142. 

48.  Denham  and  Cowley.  Dryden  refers  to 
Denham's  preface  to  The  Deetruetion  of  Troy 
(a  translation  from  the  second  book  of  the 
/Eneii),  and  Cowley's  preface  to  his  Pindaric 
Odea.  Cf.  181S  45.  n;  319>,  50,  n. 
93*,  3.  Et  qucB,  etc.  "  You  may  drop  that  which 
you  despfiir  of  making  brilliant,  if  treated." 
Slightly  altered  from  Horace,  Ara  Poet.  149, 
150. 

29.  The  author.  Aphra  Behn. 
93,  39-42.  When  .  .  .  ffreat.    These    four    lines 
are  Dryden's  own  composition,  without  war- 
rant in  the  Latin  text.  The  inverted  commas, 
which  are  here  retained  from  the  edition  of 
1680,  were  probably  intended  to  call  atten- 
tion to  this  fact. 
95*  Hbubn  to  Paris.    The  foregoing  epiatle  men- 
tioned in  the  argumentT  was  that  from  Paris 
to  Helen,  translated  by  Duke. 
07,  180.  Let  me  not  live,  etc.  A  literal  translation 
of  the  Latin  would  be:  "May  I  perish,  if  all 
things  do  not  invite  sin." 
98,  17.  What  people,  etc.    Dryden  has  inserted 
into  his  poem  a  sly  reference  to  the  Exclusion 
Bill,  by  which  the  Whigs  sought  to  deprive 
the  Catholic  Duke  of  York  of  the  succession 
to  the  crown.  The  Latin  says  simply :  "  Who 
will  srield  the  possession  of  their  fields  to  men 
whom  they  know  not?"  Cf.  196,  35,  n. 

100,  139.  HyaHxu.  Properly,  larbaa. 

101.  Upon  Young  BIr.  Rogers.  "The  family  of 
Rogers  seems  to  have  been  of  considerable 
antiquity  in  Gloucestershire.  They  iXMsessed 
the  estate  of  Dowdeswell  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies. Many  of  their  monuments  are  in  the 
church  of  Dowdeswell,  of  which  they  were 
patrons.  The  subject  of  this  epitaph  was 
probably  of  this  family."   [Scott.] 

Epitaph  on  the  Monxtmbnt  of  thb  Marquis 
OF  WiNCBBSTER.  The  cdltor  is  indebted 
for  a  copy  of  this  epitaph  to  the  courtesy  of 
the  Reverend  G.  Gore  Sldpwith,  rector  of 


Englefield.  For  the  use  of  MiaeeOany  Poema, 
1712,  he  is  indebted  to  Mrs.  Edward  Deshon 
Brandegee,  of  Faulkner  Farm,  Brookline, 
Massachusetts; 

In  line  1  the  text  of  1712  reads  imdauntei 
(for  untainted). 
103.  Epitaph  on  Mrs.  BIaboarbt  Paston. 
"This  is  an  ancient  and  distinguished  family 
in  Norfolk.  The  interest  attaching  to  it  from 
the  Paeton  LeUera  is  now  odiunderable.  Barn- 
ingham  is  a  ohazming  Jacobean  manor  house 
between  Aylsham  and  Cromer."  [Soorr  and 
Saintsburt.] 
Epitaph  on  Sir  Palmbs  FAiimoRNB.  The 
editor  is  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  his 
friend  Miss  Elisabeth  King,  for  a  copy  of 
the  inscription  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

4.  Undaunted.  On  the  inscription  un-  seems 
to  have  been  smoothed  down  and  die-  sub- 
stituted for  it. 

5.  PaUadium.  The  sacred  image  on  which  the 
safjBty  of  Troy  was  supposed  to  depend. 
BaOadium  on  the  inscription,  by  an  evident 
mistake. 

108^   PROIiOGUB  .    .    .    FROM  ThB  SpANISH  FbIAB. 

On  this  play,  v.  B.  S.  xxiv,  xxv,  xxvii. 
11.  Bromingam,  Birmingham  acquired  an  evil 
repute  for  the  coinage  of  counterfeit  groats. 
Its  name,  under  various  forms,  of  which  this  is 
one  (see  N.  E.  D.  under  Brummagem),  be- 
came a  cant  term  for  apurioua :  cf .  109*,  6,  n. 
21.  NoUA'd.  N.  E.  D.  explains  as  **  having  un- 
evenly or  closely  cropped  hab,"  and  cites 
parallel  passages.  Scott  comments:  "It  was 
anciently  a  part  of  the  apprentice's  duty  .  . . 
to  take  notes  of  the  sermon  for  the  edification 
of  his  master." 

108*,  43.  A  fair  attempt,  etc.  The  reference 
may  be  to  the  assault  on  Dryden  himself  in 
Rose  Alley  on  December  18,  1679  (v.  B.  S. 
xxvi),  but  is  more  probably  to  the  murder  of 
Sir  Edmund  Berry  Godfrey:  v.  n.  118,  676. 
46.  The  new-found,  etc.  The  Chambre  Ardente 
had  been  in  session  in  1679-80,  investigating 
the  Voisin  and  other  notorious  poisoning  cases. 

104*,  3.  A  woman  vnt,  etc.    Aphra  Behn. 
7.  CovHey.  "Cowley  published  in  his  sixteenth 
year  a  book  called  Poetical  Bloaaome.'*  Scott. 

104*,  17  (ProL).  Mercury.  This  was  a  favorite 
title  for  newspapers  at  the  time:  a  Mereuriua 
Domeatieua,  published  in  1679,  may  be  in- 
tended here,  though  there  need  be  no  definite 
reference. 

loss  25.  Take  him  for  the  blue.  Blue  hen  aeema 
equivalent  to  bloom  :  Dr.  Johnson  defines 
bloom  as  "the  blue  color  upon  plums  and 
grapes  newly  gathered."  The  sense  then  is: 
"  Accept  the  fruit,  unripe  as  it  is,  since  it  is 
at  least  perfectly  fresh." 
1.  Diaeord  and  plota.  A  reference  to  the  dis- 
orders occasioned  by  the  Popish  Plot,  and 
in  particular  (1.  4)  to  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion  of  the  Scotch  Ck>venantei8  by  Mon- 
moutii  in  June,  1679. 

lOS*,  19.  Indian  Emperor.    Dryden's  own  play: 
cf.21. 
27.  Teg.  C(.  n.  19*,  55.    But  Tegaoema  to  have 
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been  tite  regular  DameforenyBtecelmhinaiit 
as  Pat  is  to-day.  * 

,  81.  The  9ugraoaiino  tnb09.  ••The  right  of 
voting  was  only  gradually  extended  to  others 
than  Bomaaa  proper."  (8aint«bdbt.] 

36.  Oxford,  etc.  This  preference  of  Oxford 
to  Cambridge  must  not  be  taken  too  seriously: 
«f.  the  quotation  in  headnote*  p.  78* 
Pboloovb  to  Qxvobd.  The  oonoluding  lines  of 
this  prologue' apparently  refer  to  Dryden's 
poUtieal  satires.  If  that  is  the  case,  too  early 
a  date  has  been  assigned  to  the  poem  in  the 
headnote. 

I.  r)W/am'd/lalMnAf«s«,etc.  "  Dryden  seems, 
though  perhaps  unconsciously,  to  have  bor- 
rowed the  two  first  lines  of  this  prologue  from 
Draarton: 

The  Tnscan  poet  doth  advance 
The  frantic  Paladin  of  France. 

Nymphidia*"  Scott. 

The  reference  is  to  Ariosto,  Ortondo  Fwrir 
C90,  xxxiv.  70, 82-^.  (The  editor  is  indebted 
for  aid  to  Professor  J.  B.  Fletcher,  of  Colum- 
bia University.) 

II.  London  votea.  London  was  the  stronghold 
of  the  king's  Whig  opponents. 

1017^  Psu)iiOouB  ...  TO  Thb  Unhappy  Fatob- 
m.  Christie  suggests  that  this  play  was 
selected  for  the  occasion  because  of  a  possible 
parallel  between  the  story  of  Essex  and  that 
of  Monmouth. 

1.  When  firet,  etc  Of.  7fiO,  70  f. 
lOT.  Epzlooub.  The  text  of  this  piece  printed 
with  the  play  furnishes  the  following  variant 
readings:  (11)  the  Vition;  (14)  Pent  here; 
(18)  their  venom  daOy  epit ;  (20)  To  the  Upper 
OaUery  is  inserted  as  a  side-note:  (22)  Orvhat 
is  .  .  .  doeaepile;  (24)  Theee  are  the  Authors 
that  have ;  (26)  exerciee;  (31)  You  had  agreed 
your  Play  before  the  Prize;  (32)  Faith  you 
may  hano  your  Harpe ;  (36)  her  if  he. 

6.  LoWry  cavaliere.  "The  bttery  cavaHers 
were  the  byal  indigent  officers,  to  whom  the 
light  of  keeping  lotteries  was  granted  by 
patent  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.'*   [Soott.] 

8.  Three  lad  unoivinoparliamenta.  "These  were 
the  parliaments  of  1679,  1680.  and  the  Ox- 
ford parliament  of  March,  1681.  All  three 
refused  supplies  to  the  crown,  until  they 
should  obtain  security,  as  they  termed  it,  for 
the  Protestant  religion."   {Soott.] 

10.  Seven  lean  kine.   v.  Oenesis  xli.  1-4. 
106,  13.  Playhouae  earth,  Cf.  117,  636.  637. 

14.  Our  laet  fire.  v.  headnote.  p.  64.  On  LiUy, 
V.  n.  11,  288;  n.  M'.  13  (£pt2.). 

15.  TMrdniaye.  The  third  day  of  a  play  was 
the  author's  benefit  perfonnance:  cf.  417, 
13  iEpU.). 

21.  The  Hatfield  Maid.  This  was  a  pamphlet 
telling  of  the  apparition  of  a  ghost  of  Whic- 
gish  inclinations  to  one  Elisabeth  Freeman, 
Utter  called  the  Maid  of  Hatfield.    [Scorr.] 

23.  Democriiue,  etc.  *'HeraclUua  Ridene  was 
a  paper  published  weekly  on  the  part  of  the 
court,  and  answered  by  one  called  Democritua 
•athatoftbeWhics."  [Boott.]  Cf.449^3.n. 


32.  Hano  their  harpe,  etc.  v.  ftafan  czzxviL  2. 
AsaALOM  AND  AcBiTOPHBL.  On  the  gHMval 
occasion  of  this  poem,  see  B.8.  xxvil,  xxviiL 
The  motto:  "If  you  stand  nearer,  it  will  at- 
tract you  more,"  is  from  Horace,  Arm  PoeL 
361.362.  In  the  folbwing  notes.  F  desicnates 
the  first  edition,  Q  the  second;  later  editions 
are  called  ed.  3,  ed.  4,  etc.  In  1716,  in  ne 
Second  Pari  of  MieceUany  Poems,  Toneon 
published  a  Key  to  both  parts  of  Aboaiom 
and  Ackitophel,  to  which  all  sucoeedins  oom- 
mentators  are  indebted. 

108%  4.  Whig  and  Tory.  "These  famoua  ex- 
pressions of  party  distinction  were  just  com- 
ing into  fashion.  Whic,  a  contraction  of 
Whigamore.  is  derived  from  a  W(»d  used  by 
the  peasantry  in  the  west  of  Scotland  in  driv- 
ing their  horMS,  and  gave  a  name  to  those 
fanatics  who  were  the  supporters  of  the 
Covenant  in  that  part  of  Scotland.  The 
Tories  owe  their  name  [Irish  toiridhe,  a 
pursuer)  to  the  Irish  banditti."  {Soott.] 
Thus  one  side  were  fanatie  rebels,  the  other 
Popiah  Ihievea. 

lOOS  1.  A  treaeury  of  mmte.  The  saints,  ao- 
oording  to  the  Catholic  doctrine,  have  merits 
more  than  sufficient  for  their  own  salvation ; 
these  merits  may  be  applied  to  the  saving:  of 
less  holy  persons. 
6.  Bnoydi.  F  reads  sams. 

AnH-Bromxnohaim.  Anti-Whig.  For  the 
reputation  of  Birmingham,  see  1113^,  11.  d. 
The  Tories  applied  the  term  to  the  Wldfls, 
perhaps  in  allusion  to  Monmouth's  spttrious 
pretensions  to  legitimacy.  Or,  according  to 
another  story,  the  Tories  gave  the  name  0ip- 
mmifiuxm  Protestants  to  the  Whigs,  in  sarcaa- 
tic  allusion  to  their  claim  of  beinc  the  on^ 
TVue  BVm  Protestants:  cf.  the  title  of  Mao 
Fladbice,  134.    Cf.  184i,  40,  n. 

109*,  20.  Orioen.  Origen  believed  that  salvation 
was  poesible  fo^  evoy  rational  creature. 
"The  evil  spirits  which  fell  have  not  feet 
that  spirit  by  which  they  are  akin  to  (Sod. 
which  in  its  essence  is  inaccessible  to  evil, 
though  it  can  be  overgrown  and  overpow- 
ered." Wbbtcott,  in  DidiMyary  of  Chrietiaa^ 
Biography. 

33.  Eneereecindendum.  "Something  that  must 
be  cut  off  with  the  sword."  Ovid,  MeL  L  101, 
has  enae  reddendum  ;  Virgil,  ^neid,  xii.  388, 
390.  has  enae  .  .  .  readndant.    Cf.  814^  27. 

1  (verse).  In  pious  timea,  etc.  The  profanity 
of  these  lines,  which  seek  to  excuse  the  profli- 
gacy of  Charles  II,  aroused  the  wrath  of  a 
Nonconformist  parson,  who  in  1682  published 
A  Whip  for  the  Foola  Back,  who  atylea  Honor- 
able Marriage  a  Cura'd  Confinement,  in  hia 
Profane  Poem  of  Abaahm  and  Aehitophd,  fol- 
k>wed  by.  A  Key  (with  the  Whip)  to  open  the 
Myatery  and  Iniquity  of  the  Poem  eaU  *d  Abao' 
lorn  and  Achilophel.  The  two  form  one  pam- 
phlet, paged  continuously:  the  first  consists 
of  just  but  crude  raillery  at  the  immorality 
of  Dryden's  opening  lines.  Dryden  sneers  at 
this  writer  in  his  EpiaOetothe  Whige,  prefixed 
to  The  Medal;  v.  187*,  SO.    Halkett  and 
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Laidc's  JHcHonairy  o/  AnomifmauB  and  Paeu- 
danifmouB  Litmraiun  identificf  him  with  Qiris- 
topher  Neaw. 

7.  Imwff»  monarch,  etc  David  (t.  1  8«muel 
xiii.  14)  and,  in  the  parallel.  King  Charles  U. 

11.  MiehaL  "Queen  Catherine  of  Portii«al. 
the  wife  of  Charles  II,  resembled  the  daugh- 
ter of  Saul  in  the  dteumstanoe  mentioned  in 
the  text."  (SooTT.]  v.  1  Samuel  xviii.  27;  2 
Samuel  vi.  23. 

18.  SevtmA  mother*,  etc.  This  refers  to  Charles 
n*8  numerous  family  of  illegitimate  ehildren. 
llOt  18.  Abedhn.   F  reads  Abaolon,    The  same 
variation  occurs  in  line  221. 

"James  Scott,  Duke  of  Monmouth  and 
Buooleuoh,  was  born  at  Rotterdam,  April  9, 
1649.  He  was  the  son  of  Charles  II  and  of 
Lucy  Walters,  a  beautiful  young  lady  of  a 
good  Welsh  family.  After  the  Restoration,  the 
king  sent  for  this  young  gentleman  to  court, 
where  the  royal  favor  and  his  own  personal 
and  acquired  accomplishments  soon  made 
bim  very  remarkable.  'Nature,*  says  Count 
Hamilton,  'perhaps  never  formed  an3rthing 
80  perfect  as  the  external  graces  of  his  person.' 
Yet  his  mental  qualities  did  not  altogether 
support  this  prepossessing  exterior.  [Cf .  008« 
50.]  -^  He  was  married,  by  the  king's  inter- 
ference, to  Anne  Scott,  Countess  of  Bueoleuch, 
and  heiress  of  the  extensive  estate  which  the 
powerful  family  she  represented  had  acquired 
on  the  frontiers  of  Scotland.  Thus  favored  at 
home,  he  was  also  fortunate  enou^  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  acquiring  military  fame  by 
eerving  two  campaigns  in  Louis  XIV's  army 
against  the  Dutch,  in  1672  and  1673.  He 
also  served  with  the  Dutch  against  the 
French  in  1678,  and  is  on  all  hands  alk)wed 
to  have  displayed  great  personal  bravery. 
On  his  return  to  England,  the  duke  met  with 
a  distinguished  reception  from  Charles,  by 
whom  he  was  loaded  with  favors. 

"Thus  highly  distinguished  by  rank,  repu- 
tation, and  royal  favor,  he  appears  for  some 
time  to  have  dedicated  himself  to  the  plea- 
sures of  the  court.  During  the  agitations  over 
the  Popish  Plot,  he  was  led  to  head  the  faction 
most  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  speedily  became  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  Protestant  Duke.  The  pros- 
pect which  now  opened  itself  before  Mon- 
mouth was  such  as  might  have  turned  the 
head  of  a  man  of  deeper  potitical  capacity. 
The  heir  apparent,  his  personal  enemy,  had 
become  the  object  of  popular  hatred  to  such 
a  degree  that  tlie  bill  excluding  faim  from  the 
succession  seemed  to  have  every  chance  of 
being  carried  through  the  House  of  Lords, 
as  it  had  already  passed  the  Commons.  It 
seems  generally  to  have  been  believed  that 
Charles  was  too  fond  of  Monmouth,  and  too 
jeak>us  of  his  brother,  to  hesitate  at  declaring 
this  favorite  youth  his  legitimate  successor. 

"Thus  it  is  no  wonder  that  Monmouth 
gave  way  to  the  dictates  of  ambition;  and. 
while  he  probably  conceived  that  he  was  only 
giving  his  father  an  opportunity  to  manifest 


his  secret  partiality,  he  became  more  and 
more  deeply  involved  in  the  pbta  of  Shaftes- 
bury, whose  bustling  and  intriguing  spirit 
saw  at  once  the  use  to  be  made  of  Monmouth's 
favor  with  the  king  and  popularity  with  the 
public.  From  that  tame  their  union  became 
close  and  inseparable.  Some  of  Monmouth's 
partisans  had  even  the  boldness  to  assert 
his  legitimacy,  which,  however,  was  formally 
denied  by  the  king.  When  the  insurrection 
of  the  Covenanters  broke  out  in  Scotland, 
Monmouth  was  employed  against  them,  a 
duty  which  he  executed  with  fidelity  and 
success.  This  was  in  the  year  1679,  and 
Monmouth's  good  fortune  had  then  attained 
its  summit.  He  was  beloved  by  the  people 
and  general  of  all  the  forces:  London  was  at 
the  devotion  of  Shaftesbury;  the  Duke  of 
York  banished  to  Brussels,  and  universally 
detested  on  account  of  his  religion.  But  either 
the  king's  attachment  to  the  CathoBe  religion, 
or  his  sense  of  justice  and  hereditary  right, 
occasioned  an  extraordinary  alteration  of 
measures  at  this  momentous  crisis.  The 
Duke  of  York  was  summoned  from  abroad, 
and  by  his  presence  and  activity  at  once  as- 
sumed his  ascendance  over  Charles.  For 
although  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Scotland 
,  to  avoid  the  fury  of  the  exolusionists,  yet  a 
shajrper  exile  awaited  his  rival  Monmouth, 
who,  deprived  of  his  commission  as  general, 
was  sent  into  the  foreign  banishment  from 
which  his  uncle  had  just  been  recalled.  Ac- 
cordingly he  retired  to  Holland.  Mean^Hdle 
the  factions  waxed  still  more  furious,  and 
Shaftesbury  utterly  embroiled  the  kingdom 
by  persuading  Monmouth  to  return  to  Eng- 
land (in  November,  1679)  without  hcense 
from  his  father.  This  conduct  deeply  injured 
Monmouth  in  his  father's  favor,  who  refused 
to  see  him,  had  his  chief  oflBces  taken  from 
him,  and  caused  him  to  be  formally  sent  out 
of  the  kingdom  by  order  in  council.  Mon- 
mouth, instead  of  leaving  the  country,  in 
August,  1680,  started  on  a  quasi-royal  pro- 
gress through  the  west  of  England,  with  an 
affectation  of  popularity  which  gained  the 
vulgar,  but  terrified  the  reflecting.  Above 
all,  by  a  close  alliance  with  the  Biachiavel. 
Shaftesbury,  he  showed  his  avowed  deter- 
mination to  maintain  his  pretensions  against 
those  of  the  lawful  successor.  This  was  the 
state  of  parties  in  1681,  when  Abaahm  and 
Achilophk  first  appeared. 

"  The  permission  of  so  sharp  a  satire  against 
the  party  of  Monmouth,  though  much  quali- 
fied as  to  his  individual  person,  plainly 
showed  the  king's  intention  to  proceed  witii 
energy  against  the  leaders  of  the  country 
party.  Monmouth  was  arrested  on  Septem- 
ber 20, 1682,  and  obliged  to  enter  bail  for  his 
peaceable  deportment  and  appearance  when 
called  on  to  answer  any  suit  against  him  by 
the  king.  He  was  subsequently  involved  in 
the  Rye  House  Plot,  but  was  pardoned  by  the 
king.  Being  banished  from  court,  he  retreated 
to  Holland,  where  he  remained  until  after  the 
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acceaaioD  of  James  II.  He  then  headed  a 
rebellion,  which  remilted  in  hia  entire  defeat 
and  in  his  execution  on  the  scaffold,  July  15, 
1686."  (ScoTT.J 

19.  Inspired  by.   F  reads  inapv^d  trith. 

34.  The  eharmino  Annabel.  See  note  on  1.  18. 
and  B.  S.  xvii. 

89.  Amnon's  murther,  ▼.  2  Samuel  ziii.  28,  29. 
Scott  and  Christie  think  that  this  refers  to  an 
assault  in  December,  1670,  by  some  of  Mon- 
moutii's  troopers,  upon  Sir  John  Coventry, 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  who 
had  made  a  sarcastic  allusion  to  the  king's 
amours.  Coventry  was  not  murdered,  though 
he  was  brutally  disfigured,  so  that  the  par- 
allel is  not  accurate. 

42.  Sum.  London. 

45.  The  Jews.  The  English. 

51.  AdamrtritB.  Probably  only  an  allusion  to 
the  state  of  Adam  in  Paradise,  free  except 
that  he  was  prohibited  to  eat  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge.  Want  in  the  next  line  means  lack. 

57.  Saul.  Oliver  Cromwell. 

58.  lahbo^teUL  Bichard  Cromwell:  v.  2  Sam- 
uel iii,  iv. 

50.  Hebron.  Scotland,  where  Charles  had  been 
crowned  on  January  1,  1651;  in  England  he 
was  not  crowned  until  April  23,  1661.  So 
David  reigned  in  Hebron  before  he  reignpd 
in  Jerusalem :  v.  2  Samuel  v.  4,  5. 

66.  A  Stoite.  The  word,  as  in  I.  24,  means  re- 
public. 

82.  Good  Old  Cauae.  That  is,  of  the  Common- 
wealth ;  Dryden's  aim  is  to  identify  the  Whigs 
with  the  men  who  rebelled  against  Charles  I. 
There  is,  possibly,  a  more  specific  reference 
to  the  intrigues  between  Charles  I  and  the 
Presbyterians  and  the  parliament  in  1647-48, 
which  led  ultimately  to  the  execution  of  the 
king  and  the  establishment  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

85.  Jertualem.  London. 

86.  Jebueitee.  Roman  Catholics:  for  the  name, 
V.  Judges  i.  21 ;  xix.  10. 

87.  And  theire  the  native  right.  As  Professor 
Collins  points  out,  this  and  other  unfinished 
lines  are  probably  in  imitation  of  Virgirs 
hemistiehs:  cf.  ffl7S  55,  n. 

88.  The  chosen  people.  The  Protestants. 

90.  And  every  loee,  etc.  The  following  lines  do 
not  exaggerate  the  treatment  of  the  Catholics 
by  the  government  and  the  people  of  England. 

Ill,  104.  The  Jeuriah  rabbina.  "Doctors  of  the 
Church  of  England.'*  CHRiam:. 
108.  That  Plot.  The  Popish  Plot,  of  which 
Titus  Oates  gave  the  first  information  in 
August,  1678.  According  to  Oates'  story, 
Charles  was  to  be  murdered  and  James  made 
king  as  the  agent  of  the  Jesuits.  A  French 
army  was  to  support  these  schemes  and  aid 
in  suppressing  Protestantism.  Oates  may 
have  had  some  slight  foundation  of  truth  for 
his  structure  of  lies. 
114.  Some  truth  there  to<M,  etc.  A  recent  in- 
vestigator of  the  Popish  Plot,  Ur.  John  Pol- 
lock, gives  Dryden  the  following  high  (per- 
haps excessive)  praise ; 


"Of  all  men  whose  reputation  was  mads 
or  raised  by  the  Popish  Plot,  none  have  moat 
maintained  their  fame  at  so  even  a  height  ae 
John  Dryden*  His  person  but  not  his  nsEi* 
suffered  from  the  changes  of  fortune,  and  &t 
a  distance  of  more  than  two  centuries  the  sea 
of  continuous  investigation  has  little  to  add 
to  the  judgments  passed  on  hia  timea  by  the 
greatest  of  satirists.  The  flashes  of  Dryden's 
insight  illumine  more  than  the  light  shed  1^ 
many  records.  In  politics,  no  leas  than  ia 
society,  his  genius  had  ample  loocn.  The 
Plot  gave  him  a  subject  worthy  of  a  master. 
(Lines  114-117,  134-141  quoted.]  The  fines 
are  a  witness  against  the  two  great  parties 
whose  intrigues  were  woven  to  m^waii«.  the 
security  of  the  English  state.  Dates'  fafae 
oaths  ruined  the  hopes  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics: the  designs  of  the  English  Whi^  were 
grounded  on  them."  The  Popitk  Plat^IjmAon. 
1903.  p.  222. 

118.  Bffypiwi,  French:  cf.  113,  281-286.  At 
this  time  France  was  the  leading  Gatholie 
power.  The  following  lines  are  a  aneer  at  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  which  Drydea 
later  defends  in  The  Hind  and  the  Panlker: 
▼.  S19,  230,  85-153.  Dryden  is  indebted  to 
the  opening  lines  of  Juvenal,  xv,  wb»e.  after 
describing  the  E^ptian  worship  of  •wt»wfa 
the  satirist  exclaims:  **It  is  impie^  to  vio- 
late and  break  with  the  teeth  the  leek  aod 
the  onion.  O  holy  races,  to  whom  such  dettias 
as  these  are  born  in  their  gardens!  Every 
table  abstains  from  woolly  animals;  it  is  im- 
piety there  to  cut  the  throat  of  a  young  kid; 
it  is  lawful  to  feed  on  human  flesh."  {J.  D- 
Lewie*  9  trandation.) 

121.  Aa  aen'd.  F  reads  And  aerv'd. 

128.  Hebrew  prieata.  Anglican  clergymen.  The 
fleece  is  of  course  the  tithes  paid  by  the  paiisb- 
ioners ;  Dryden's  sneers  at  priests  are  inoeasant 

150.  0/  theae,  etc.  Professor  Firth  calb  atten- 
tion to  the  folbwing  passage  in  Coleridge'a 
TabU  Talk,  August  6,  1832: 

**  You  will  find  this  a  good  gauge  or  crite- 
rion of  genius  —  whether  it  progresses  and 

'  evolves,  or  only  spins  upon  itself.  Take 
Dryden's  Achitophdand  Zimri:  .  .  .  e-roy 
line  adds  to  or  modifies  the  character,  which 
is,  as  it  were,  a-building  up  to  the  very  last 
verse;  whereas  in  Pope's  Tuimmi,  Ac,  the  first 
two  or  three  couplets  contain  ail  the  path  of 
the  character,  and  the  twenty  or  thir^  fines 
that  follow  are  so  much  evidence  or  proof  of 

.  overt  acts  of  jealouqr,  or  pride,  or  whatever  it 

'  may  be  that  is  satirised." 

Aehitophd.  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  (1621- 
83).  created  Earl  of  Shaftesburyan  1672.  He 
inherited  a  large  fortune,  and  became  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament  in  1640.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  dvil  war  he  supported  the  king,  and  in 
1643  raised  troops  in  his  aid.  In  1644  he 
changed  sides,  and  performed  military  ser^ 
vice  under  the  parliamentary  oommanden. 
He  sat  in  the  Barebone's  Parliament  in  165X 
where  he  was  a  leader  of  the  moderate  party, 
and  in  later  parliaments  under  OHver  Orask- 
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well  and  Richard  Cromwell.   He  wm  also  a 
member  of  Cromwell's  Council  of  State  in 
1663-54,  but  did  not  receive  the  usual  salary 
of  iSlOOO  for  his  services,  and    about  the 
close  of  1664  became  estranged  from  Crom- 
well, from  whom  he  afterwards  held  aloof,  and 
whom  he  at  times  opposed.  He  actively  pro- 
moted the  Restoration,  and  after  it  became 
prominent  in  the  government.    In  1661   he 
was  made  Btfon  Ashley.   In  1670-73  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Cabal  ministry  and  in  1672- 
73  Lord  Chancellor.    After  the  fall  of  the 
Cabal  he  became  the  most  conspicuous  leader 
of  the  Opposition.  In  1678  and  the  following 
years  he  took  advantage  of  the  belief  in  the 
Popish  Plot,  and  was  the  chief  supporter  of  the 
Elxdusion  Bill,  which  was  brouc^t  forward 
to  deprive  the  Duke  of  York  of  the  succession. 
In  1679  he  was  for  a  short  time  in  office  as 
Lord  President  of  the  Council.    On  July  2, 
1681,  he  was  arrested  and  confined  to  the 
Tower  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  but  was 
released  when  the  Middlesex  grand  jury  re- 
fused to  indict  him.    When  set  free,  he  re- 
mained in  London,  where  he  was  safe  so  long 
as  Whig  sheriffs  remained  in  power.  In  1682, 
when  the  Tories  had  gained  control  of  London, 
Shaftesbury,   with   Monmouth   and   others, 
formed  fruitless  plans  for  a  rising  against  the 
king.  In  November,  1682,  he  fled  to  Holland, 
where  he  died  on  January  21  of  the  next  year. 
He  was  a  constant  supporter,  though  some- 
times by  unscrupulous  means,  of  parliamen- 
tary government  and,  except  as  reguds  Cath- 
olics, whom  he  dreaded  for  political  reasons,  of 
religious  liberty.    Dryden's  wonderful  satires 
have  done  permanent  injury,    it  may   be 
feared,  to  the  reputation  of  a  great  man. 
152:  Cottnada.  F  reads  CottMell. 
154.  Principles.  F  reads  principle. 
166.  A  fiery  aotd^  etc.  A  writer  in  Notes  and 
Queries^  series  I.  ii.  468,  cites  the  following 
passages  as  possibly  furnishing  Dryden  hints 
for  these  lines: 

"He  was  one  of  a  lean  body  and  visage,  as 
if  his  eager  soulf  biting  for  anger  at  the  clog 
of  his  bo^,  desired  to  fret  a  passage  through 
it."  FuLLBR,  The  Holy  StaU  and  the  Profane 
State  (in  the  life  of  Alva). 

The  purest  soal  tliat  e'er  was  sent 
Into  a  clayey  tenement. 

Carbw,  Epitaph  on  the  Lady  Mary 
Villiers. 

The  general  idea  of  the  contrast  between 
Shaftesbury's  body  and  his  mind  is  found  in 
Mulgrave's  Essay  on  Satire :  v.  907, 100-116. 

157.  Pigmy  body.  In  reference  to  Shaftesbury's 
small  stature. 

163.  Oreat  Wits,  etc.  Seneca  writes,  quoting  in- 
accurately from  Aristotle  (Pro6/em«,  xxx.  1): 
**  There  has  been  no  great  genius  without  a 
mixture  of  madness."  {De  Trtmq.  Animi, 
xvii.)  But  Dryden  may  have  taken  the  idea 
from  Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  i.  3.  3. 

170.  To  that  unfeather*d,  etc.  Shaftesbury's  son 
was  a  man  of  no  capacity.  Dxyden  contempt- 


uously applies  to  him  the  definition  of  man 
attributed  to  Plato:  "A  two-legged  unfeath- 
er'd  animal." 
U9,  176.  The  tnpU  bond  he  broke.  In  1668  a 
triple  alliance  had  been  fonned  between  Eng- 
land, Sweden,  and  the  Dutch  Hepublic, 
against  France.  Shaftesbury  played  a  promi- 
nent part  in  breaking  up  this  alliance  and 
bringing  on  the  Dutch  war  of  1672-74,  in 
which  England  was  aided  by  France.  He 
was  however  not  privy  to  any  designs  of 
France  against  English  freedom.  In  1672 
Dryden  had  been  an  ardent  advocate  of  the 
policy  of  the  Cabal:  v.  B.  S.  xxii;  70»  71. 
In  1673  dread  of  France,  and  of  Catholic  in- 
fluence in  England,  replaced  the  previous 
jealousy  of  Holland.  There  were  fears,  not 
entirely  groundless,  of  a  French  invasion  in 
the  Catholic  interest. 

179.  Usurp'd  a  patrioVs.  F  reads  AswmCd  a 
Pa/tron*s.  The  next  twelve  lines  do  not  appear 
at  all  in  F.  Their  absence  occasions  an 
abrupt  and  awkward  transition.  We  may  at 
least  conjecture  —  proof  of  course  is  impos- 
sible —  that  they  were  present  in  Dryden's 
original  draught  of  the  poem,  but  omitted,  in 
order  to  deepen  the  satire  on  Shaftesbury, 
when  it  was  first  published;  and  that  Une  179 
was  then  altered  in  order  partially  to  bridge 
the  gap  caused  by  their  omission.  So  far  as 
the  editor  can  learn.  Shaftesbury  was  not  spe- 
cially distinguished  as  a  patrony  nor  can  that 
name  be  called  aU-aioning.  If  this  conjec- 
ture be  correct,  Dryden  in  the  second  edition 
simply  reverted  to  his  original  text. 

Patriot  was  the  name  affected  by  the  faction 
(the  germ  of  the  Whig  party)  that  in  1680  sent 
up  petitions  to  Charles  asking  him  to  allow 
Parliament  to  meet,  that  the  Exclusion  Bill 
might  be  passed:  cf.  131, 122,  963-^88. 

188.  Ahbethdin.  A  rabbinical  term  for  a  certain 
officer  of  the  high  court  of  justice  of  the  Jews : 
literally,  father  of  the  house  of  judgment.  See 
the  Jewish  Encyclopedia  under  bet  din.  It 
is  here  applied  to  Shaftesbury  as  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, the  presiding  judge  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery. 

196,  197.  David,  etc.  Two  interpretations  are 
possible  for  this  couplet:  David  would  have 
made  a  song  in  honor  of  Achitophel,  so  that 
(a)  one  of  David's  songs  (perhaps  Psalm  iii, 
or  the  lament  of  David  for  Absalom  in  2 
Samuel  xviii.  33)  would  have  been  lacking;  or 
(6)  so  that  Dryden  would  have  had  no  need 
to  write  his  immortal  poem  of  Absalom  and 
Achitophel.  The  former  meaning  seems  the 
more  likely  to  be  true.  The  application  to 
Charles  II  is  by  no  means  clear. 

198,  199.  But  wUd,  etc.  "In  Knolies*  History 
of  the  TurkSy  printed  more  than  sixty  years 
before  the  appearance  of  Absalom  and  Achi- 
tophel are  the  following  verses,  under  a  por- 
trait of  the  Sultan  Mustapha  I : 

Greatnesae  on  Goodnesee  loves  to  slide,  not  stand. 
And  leaves  for  Fortune's  ice  Vertue's  flrme  land. 

The  ciroumstanee  is  the  more  remarkable. 
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because  Dryden  hai  really  no  oouplet  more 
•  inteneely  Diydeaian  than  thia  (Unee  108,  199 
of  A.  and  A.]»  of  which  the  whole  thought, 
and  afanost  the  whole  ezpreanoBf  are  stolen.'* 
ICagaulat,  Stay  on  TempU, 

The  poem  fxom  which  ^is  couplet  is  taken 
is  found  on  p.  1370  of  the  1621  edition  of 
Knolles'  work;  it  is  in  a  continuation  not  in- 
cluded in  the  earlier  editions.  —  The  editor 
is  here  indebted  to  Professor  W.  A.  Neibon 
of  Harvard  University. 

304.  Mamfetl  of  crimeB.  A  Latinism,  hmn.  Sal- 
lust's  manifeattu  msdfru  iJvQyrtha,  zxxv). 
[Chrzbtib.]    Cf.  767,  023. 

200.  Mare  he  mahet.  Christie  remarks  that  the 
charge  against  Shaftesbury  of  fabricating 
evidence  for  the  Popish  Plot  is  without  foun- 
dation. Shaftesbury  probably  shared  in  the 
belief  in  it  by  which  he  profited. 

213.  Pnvea  the  king  himeOf  a  JAuaUe,  Thb 
was,  to  quote  Christie.  **  no  calumnious  inven- 
tion of  Shaftesbury.*'  Charles  11  professed 
himself  a  Catholic  on  his  deathbed,  and  was 
probably  one  in  heart  at  the  time  of  the 
Restoration. 

287.  Drawn^  etc.  This  line  is  repeated  in  The 
Hind  and  the  Panther,  990f  211.  The  hint  for 
it  he  found  in  a  couplet: 

It  la  decreed,  we  mnst  he  drsin'd,  I  see, 
Down  to  tbe  dregs  of  a  democracy, — 

which  begins  one  of  the  poems  in  LaehrymoB 
Mueartan,  1640,  the  volume  in  which  Dry- 
den's  poem  Upon  the  Death  of  the  Lord  Haat- 
inge  was  first  published.  The  poem  is  signed 
M.  N.,  which  is  expanded  into  M.  Needham 
in  the  copy  of  the  book  (in  the  issue  of  1660) 
once  owned  by  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon, 
Hastings'  mother,  and  now  by  Mr.  Chew. 

236.  Dividee.  F  reads  ShiOe  up. 

240.  Thee,  Savior,  thee,  etc,  Dryden  is  indebted, 
as  Professor  Collins  shows,  to  Lucretius,  i.  6: 
Te,  dea,  U  fuffiunt  venH  (cf .  189,  7) :  or  to 
Milton's  imitation  of  that  line  in  Lyeidae,  30: 

Tbee,  sbeptaerd,  tbee  tbe  woods  and  dewrt  caves,  eta 

lis,  264.  Gaih.  Explained  in  Tonson's  Key, 
published  in  The  Second  Part  of  MieceUany 
Poeme,  1716,  as,  "The  Land  of  Exile,  more 
particularly  Brussels,  where  Kinc  Charles  11 
long  resided.*' 

270-272.  ffe  .  .  .  wbrand.  Cf.  10,  276-270. 
Jordan*a  aand  here  means  Dover,  but  in 
120,  820  Jordan's  flood  is  the  Irish  Channel. 

281.  Pharaoh.  Louis  XIV,  with  whom  Charles 
II  was  in  alliance. 

200.  And  nobler,  etc.  These  lines  probably  ex- 
press Shaftesbury's  real  motive.  In  desiring 
a  king  who  should  hold  power  only  by  the 
will  of  the  people  he  anticipated  the  policy  of 
the  Revolution. 

810.  Metal.  Metal  and  metOe  were  at  this  time 
not  distinguished  in  spelling. 

314.  Loyal.  So  F  and  Q.  Eds.  4,  6,  and  6  read 
Royal,  probably  by  a  misprint;  the  editor 
has  not  seen  ed.  3. 

318.  Mankind'e  deHght.  Copied  fxom  a  phrase 


used  by  Suetonius  of  the  Emperor  Thac 
omor  flc  deUeim  generiahwmmL  GC.  tSt\  lit 
114»  368.  Bie  brother.  James.  Duke  of  Tosk  Vm 
further  tributes  to  hhn  by  I>iyden.  v.  «i 
36-77;  8^7,2200-2231. 

381.  Contemn,  F  reads  oovMicmis. 

800.  Sanhedrin.  The  high  eouncil  off  the  Je«RJ 
here,  the  parlioinsnt. 

402.  My  arte,  etc.  **In  1670,  when  the  a^ 
pathy  to  Popery  had  taken  the  deepest  reoi 
in  men's  minds,  the  House  of  OoauDoai 
passed  a  vote:  'That  the  Duke  of  York's  be> 
ing  a  Papist,  and  the  hopes  off  his  comisf  a 
the  crown,  had  given  the  **%***^  eouaite- 
nance  to  the  present  conspiraeiea  aaddesitM 
of  the  Papists  against  the  kins  and  the  Pn- 
testent  religion.*  Charles  endeavored  to 
parry  the  obvious  consequences  of  this  vote 
by  proposing  to  the  Council  a  set  of  fiai- 
tations  which  deprived  his  sueeesser,  if  t 
Oatholic,  of  the  chief  branehea  of  royai^. 
Shaftesbury,  then  President  of  the  GoonoL 
argued  against  this  plan  as  totally  ineS^ 
tual;  urging  that  when  the  future  UiigshoBid 
find  a  parliament  to  his  ooind  the  iimite- 
tions  might  be  as  effectually  taken  off  as  tlie 
eouldbeimpoeed.  When  tbe  bill  was  bioitgfct 
in,  for  the  total  exclusion  of  the  Doke  of  York 
from  the  succession,  Shaftesbury  favored  s 
with  all  his  influence.  It  passed  tbe  Lotfir 
House  by  a  very  large  majority,  but  was  ic- 
jected  by  the  House  of  Lords,  when  HmBSmx 
opposed  it  with  very  great  ability.  Shaftes- 
bury, who  had  taken  so  decided  a  part  against 
the  Duke  of  York  in  his  dearest  interesti 
now  oould  only  look  for  safety  in  his  ruio.* 

(SOOTT.I 

416.  A  nation.  F  reads  a  MUlion. 

418.  Ood  toae  their  king.  Alluding  to  the  Coa- 
monwealth  "without  a  king,"  establahBd  is 
1640,  which  is  compared  to  the  oonditson  of 
Israel  under  the  Judges.  It  was  brought  to 
an  end  by  the  creation  of  the  Protectonto 
under  Cromwell  (ScniO  in  1663. 
116,  447.  And,  Wee  a  Hon,  etc.  Cf.  TINS,  242-244. 

466.  Your  case,  etc  Shaftesbury's  party  wen 
justly  believed  willing  and  anxious  to  raise 
an  anned  rebellion  against  the  king  if  thej 
could  gain  their  ends  in  no  other  way. 
116,  613.  Sotymman  rout.  The  London  rabbJe: 
Solyma  is  another  name  for  Jerusalem.  Tbe 
following  lines  refer  to  the  submission  of 
the  City  to  Cromwell,  and  its  later  toifou- 
leney  under  Charles  II. 

617.  Ethnic  plot.  The  Popish  Plot,  made  by  tits 
Gentiles  (rd  »M|)  :  that  is,  here,  the  Jebusitea 
or  Catholics. 

610.  Hot  LevUee.  The  Presbyterian  elergymen. 
who  in  1662  had  been  forced  to  leave  tbe 
Church  of  England  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
which  required  unfeigned  consent  to  every- 
thing contained  in  the  Book  of  Commoo 
Prsyer  as  a  condition  of  hokling  a  benefice. 
Their  followers  were  mainly  among  tbe 
tradesmen  and  merchants  of  the  towns. 

626.  Aaron*e  race.  The  priesthood:  v.  1  Chroo- 
icies  vi..40. 
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«80.  FaAtare,  Q  and  adi.  6,  6  read  J^otiWr'*; 
F  reads  faA«ra. 

<80.  Bom  to  be  mo'd,  eto.  A  tiieer  at  tha  Gal- 
vinittio  doctrine  of  election. 

MA.  Zimri.  Qeoife  ViUien.  aeoond  Duke  of 
BooUngham.  On  his  relations  with  Dryden, 
T.  B.  8.  zzi,  zzviii.  Dryden  was  folly  aware  of 
the  genius  shown  in  this  portrait:  t.  818»  314* 
The  portrait  is  not  on^  brilliant  but  just. 
As  Scott  writes:  **The  Restoration  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  most  lively,  mercurial,  am- 
bitious, and  licentious  genius  who  ever  Uved, 
an  estate  of  £20,000  a  year,  to  be  squandered 
in  every  wild  scheme  which  the  lust  of  power, 
of  pleasure,  of  license,  or  of  whim  could 
dictate  to  an  unrestrained  imagination." 
Buckingham  was  a  member  of  the  Cabal 
ministry,  but  was  dismisMd  from  office  in 
1674.  Changing  sides,  he  strove  to  become 
a  leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  "made  a 
most  active  figure  in  all  proceedin^i  which 
had  relation  to  the  Popish  Ptot.*'  — "As 
Dryden  owed  the  duke  no  favor,  be  has 
shown  him  none.  Yet,  even  here,  the  ridicu- 
lous ratiier  than  the  infamous  part  of  his 
character  is  touched  upon,  and  the  unpriiH 
dpled  libertine,  who  slew  the  Eari  of  Shrews- 
bury while  his  adulterous  countess  hekl  her 
lover's  horse  in  the  disguise  of  a  page,  is  not 
exposed  to  hatred.'*  Yet  Dryden  glances  at 
this  intrigue  in  the  name  Zimri :  v.  Num- 
ben  XXV.  6-15.  A  pamphlet,  replying  to 
Dryden,  Poetical  Reflectione  on  a  late  Poem 
entitled  Absalom  and  AcMtophel,  by  a  Pereon 
o/  Honour,  is  ascribed  to  Buckingham  by 
Wood  in  Athena  Oxonieneee,  Mak>ne  (1, 1 ;  86, 
37)  reprints  the  opening  lines  of  it.  It  has 
none  of  the  sparkle  shown  in  The  Reheartal. 

Frefessor  Collins  points  out  that  Dryden 
drew  hints  for  his  portrait  from  Horace, 
1  Satires,  iii.  1-20,  and  Juvenal,  iii.  78-77: 
of.  839, 133-141. 

Pope,  in  Moral  Essays,  iii.  297-^14  (Cam- 
bridge  edition,  p.  169)  gives  a  brilliant,  though 
inaccurate,  description  of  the  death  of  Buck- 


117,  674.  Balaam.  Theophilus  Hastingi,  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  younger  brother  of  the  Lord 
Hastings  whom  Dryden  lamented  in  his  first 
poem.  At  first  an  adherent  of  Monmouth,  he 
later  changed  sides  and  joined  the  party  of 
James  II.  —  Well-htmo  may  mean  fluent, 
voluble,  as  in  the  following  couplet,  dted  by 
P^fessor  Firth: 

Flippant  of  talk  and  Tolnble  of  tongue. 
With  words  at  will,  no  lawyer  better  hong. 
Oldham,  Satire  in  Imitation  o/  the  Third 
(^Juvenal, 
It  has  also,  however,  a  coarser  meaning, 
which  would  make  a  truly  Drydenian  antithe- 
sis to  cold:  V.  N.  E.  D.  and  E.  D.  D. 

Caleb.  Lord  Qrey,  called  coki  because  of 
the  report  that  he  consented  to  an  intrigue 
between  his  wife  and  Monmouth. 
576.  Nadab.  "William.  Lord  Howard  of  Es- 
crick,  although  an  abandoned  debauchee, 
made  occasional  pretensions  to  piety.    He 


had  served  under  Cromwell  and  been  a 
preacher  of  the  Anabaptists.  Being  ac- 
cused of  inspiring  a  treasonable  libel  on  the 
court  party,  he  was  seat  to  the  Tower,  where 
be  uttered  and  published  a  canting  declara- 
tion, asserting  his  innocence,  upon  the  truth 
of  which  he  received  the  sacrament.  He  is 
said,  however,  to  have  taken  the  communion 
in  lamb*e  toool  —  ale  poured  on  roasted  apples 
and  sugar."  (Scott.]  There  is  a  certain 
propriety  in  the  name,  since  Nadab  "offered 
strange  fire  before  the  Lord : "  v.  Leviticus  x.  1. 

581.  Jonas.  Sir  William  Jones,  the  attorney 
general  who  conducted  the  prosecution  of 
those  implicated  in  the  Popish  Pk>t.  In  No- 
vember, 1670,  he  resigned  his  office,  dis- 
gusted, it  is  said,  with  his  work,  and  became 
an  opponent  of  the  court  party.  He  drew 
np  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  passed  in  1679. 
which  was  a  most  important  check  on  the  ar- 
bitrary power  of  the  government.  Christie 
eonjeotures  that  he  also  draughted  the  Exclu- 
sion Bill. 

585.  Skimei.  SUnflBby  Bethel,  one  of  the  two 
Wlug  sheriffs  of  London.  He  was  a  consistent 
republican,  who  had  written  both  against 
royalty  and  against  Cromwell.  In  lines  614, 
615  Dryden  probably  refers  to  his  recent 
tract.  The  Interest  of  Princes  and  States. 
Bethel's  stinginess,  in  contrast  to  the  hospi- 
tality expected  of  a  sheriff,  became  proverbial. 
—  By  packing  juries  with  Whigi,  the  sheriff 
protected  persons  prosecuted  by  the  court 
party,  thus  securing  an  ignoramus  vordict 
on  Shaftesbury  himself  shortly  after  this 
poem  was  published.  —  Dryden  applies  to 
him  the  name  of  the  "man  of  the  family  of 
the  house  of  Saul"  who  cursed  David:  ▼. 
2  Samuel  xvi.  5;  1  Eingn  ii.  86-46. 

Youth  did  early.  F  reads,  early  Youth  did, 

508.  iSofM  of  BdiaL  For  the  phrase,  cf .  Deuter- 
onomy xiii.  18 ;  1  Samuel  x.  27. 

617.  ReehabiU.  v.  Jeremiah  xxxv.  14. 

624.  Toums  once  burnt.  Referring  to  the  great 
fire  of  London:  cf.  44,  833  f. 

628.  Moses\  Hera  and  in  1.  640  the  early  edi- 
tions print  Moses* s. 

632.  Corah.  Titus  Oates  (1649-1705),  the  con- 
triver of  the  Popish  Plot.  Except  that  Korah 
was  a  rebellious  Levite  (v.  Numbers  xvi) 
there  is  no  special  appropriateness  in  the 
name.  Oates  was  the  son  of  an  Anabaptist,  of 
a  family  of  ribbon- weavers,  who  later  became 
a  Church  of  England  clergyman.  He  himself 
first  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England; 
then,  being  disgraced  for  misconduct,  became 
ostensibly  a  Catholic.  During  his  subsequent 
travels  in  Spain  he  professed  to  have  received 
a  degree  from  the  University  of  Salamanca 
(1.  658),  and  to  have  gained  a  knowledge  of 
Jesuit  plots  against  the  English  government. 
In  his  testimony,  he  continually  pieced  out 
his  original  deposition  by  additional  infor- 
mation, which  he  stated  he  had  at  first  for- 
gotten. During  the  reign  of  James  II  he  was 
fined,  whipped,  and  pilloried  for  his  perjuries: 
under  William  III  he  received  a  pension. 
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083.  End  tkyaOf,  etc.  Diyden  saroMtioally 
oompares  Ofttee  to  the  braaen  serpent  made 
by  Moees,  which  brought  salvation  to  the 
ehildren  of  Israel:  v.  Numbers  zjd.  6-0. 
118»  049.  A  church  vermiHon,  etc.  Jovial  ehuroh- 
men  are  proverbially  of  a  ruddy  complexion : 
Moli^re  speaks  of  Tartu£Fe's  teint  /raia  and 
bouehe  venneiUa  in  a  line  (▼.  Tartuffe,  i.  4) 
that  may  have  been  in  Dryden's  mind.  — 
And  when  Moses  came  down  from  Mount 
Sinai  after  his  talk  with  the  Lord,  "the  skin 
of  his  face  shone:"  v.  Exodus  xxxiv.  29-35  ; 
of.  880, 103. 

605.  Writ.  F  reads  Wit. 

070.  Aoagi'B  mwiher.  Sir  Edmund  Berry  God- 
frey, the  magistrate  before  whom  Oates  had 
made  his  deposition,  was  soon  after  found 
dead  in  a  field,  with  his  sword  run  through 
his  body.  Oates  hastened  to  assert  that  he 
bad  been  murdered  by  Catholics,  and  by  his 
complete  suooeas  gained  credence  for  his 
other  stories.  Dryden  here  represents  Oates 
as  instigating  Godfrey's  murder  in  order  to 
profit  by  it,  and,  though  the  mystery  will 
probably  never  be  solved,  his  explanation 
has  important  arguments  in  its  favor.  (Of 
the  most  recent  writers,  John  Pollock,  in 
Th€  Popith  Plat  (1003)  maintains  that  (3od- 
frey  was  killed  by  Jesuits,  as  Oates  asserted; 
Alfred  Marks,  in  Who  kiUed  Sir  Edmund 
Berry  Oodfrty  f  (1005),  argues  that  he  com- 
mitted suicide.)  For  the  scriptural  compari- 
son, V.  1  Samuel  zv:  Samuel  reproached 
Saul  for  not  killing  Agag,  king  of  the-  Amar 
lekites. 

082.  Surrounded,  etc.   v.  n.  110,  18. 

088.  Hie  jou  coneeaTd  F  reads  DtMembltna /oy. 

097.  Hyhla^-drope.  The  honey  of  Hsrbla  in 
Sicily  was  famous:  of.  IffS,  1123,  n. 

705.  Egypt  and  Tyrue.  France  and  Holland. 

710.  Bathehtba.  Louise  de  K^roualle,  Duchess 
of  Portsmouth,  the  reigning  mistress  of 
Charles  II.  The  preceding  line  refers  to  the 
subsidies  which  Charles  received  from  fVance. 

727.  Believe.  F  reads  helimee. 
lis,  738.  Wiee  leaaehar.  Thomas  Thynne,  of 
Longleat  in  Wiltshire,  who  entertained  Mon- 
mouth on  his  progress  through  the  kingdom 
in  1080.  Wiee  is  sarcastic:  compare  the  de- 
scription ((Senesis  xlix.  14)  of  Issachar  as 
"a  ttrong  aee  couching  down  between  two 
burdens." 

742.  Deptha,   FnaudB  depth. 

750.  A  brother  and  a  tnfe.  Oates  attempted  to 
involve  both  the  Duke  of  York  and  Queen 
Catherine  in  the  Popish  Plot.  The  queen's 
failure  to  bear  children,  by  opening  the  way  for 
the  Duke  of  York's  succession,  was  in  a  sense 
the  cause  of  the  party  strife  in  England. 

760.  What  thaU  u>e  think  f  eto.  In  the  remark- 
able passage  that  follows,  Dryden  sets  forth 
his  views  on  political  philosophy.  Unlike 
most  Tories,  he  grounds  the  royal  power 
not  on  diviru  rightt  but  on  a  covenant  made 
by  the  governed,  to  avoid  the  anarehy  of  a 
state  of  nature  tohere  all  have  right  to  all 
(1.  704).    He  thus  shows  his  sceptical  turn  of 


mind  by  accepting  a  fundamental  tenet  of 
Hobbes.  He  will  not,  however,  agvee  with 
Hobbes  that  this  covenant  onee  xnsMie  is 
irrevocable,  since  such  a  conclusion  leavee 
the  people  defenseless.  Yet  he  sees,  as  well 
as  Hobbes  himself,  that  to  admit  tint  the 
governed  can  revoke  their  covenant,  opens 
the  door  to  anarchy.  Unable  to  eztzicate 
himself  from  this  logical  dilemma,  be  rab- 
sides  into  a  kind  of  opportunistic  conserva- 
tism :  innovation  is  justified  in  extzeme  cases, 
to  preserve  the  falling  State ;  otherwise,  it  is  to 
be  condemned.  In  Relioio  Laid  (165,  166, 
270-^55)  Dryden  adopts  a  similarly  sboffling 
attitude  when  discussing  the  relative  author- 
ity of  Scripture  and  tradition. 

777.  Add,  that  the  poto'r.  F  reads.  That  Pou'r, 
VBhichie. 

The  powW  for  proper^  aUow*d.    The  leeog- 
nised  possession  of  power. 

786,  780.  What  etandard,  etc.  The  oonx>let  is, 
for  Dryden,  singularly  obscure.  The  fickle 
crowd  is  apparently  compared  to  water,  whidi, 
after  rising  to  the  mark  or  boundary  it  was 
intended  to  reach,  overflows  all  the  faster. 
(The  editor  ie  here  somewhat  indebted  to  a 
note  by  Frofeasor  (^llins.) 

804.  To  touch  our  ark.  To  conunit  sacrilege: 
for  touching  the  ark  of  the  covenant  Cssah 
was  struck  dead:  v.  2  Samuel  vi.  0,  7. 
ItBO,  817.  Bartillau  James  Butler,  Duke  of 
Ormond  (1010-88).  As  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  id.  1.  820)  he  had  fought  bravely  od 
the  side  of  Charles  I.  He  was  a  companion 
in  exile,  and  later  a  most  loyal  and  honorable 
servant,  of  Charles  II.  To  him  Dryden  dedi- 
oated  in  1083  the  translation  of  Plutarch'e 
Livea  for  which  he  wrote  the  Life  of  PUOarA. 
Here  he  appropriately  gives  him  the  name  of 
the  aged  benefactor  of  David,  "a  very  great 
man:"  ▼.  2  Samuel  xix.  31-30. 

820.  Hie  bed,  etc.  "The  Duke  of  Ocmond  had 
eight  sons  and  two  daughters.  Six  of  those 
sons  were  dead  in  1081,  when  this  poem  was 
published."   [Soott.} 

831.  Hie  ddeet  hope,  etc.  Thomas,  Earl  of 
OsBory  (1034-^).  He  had  disUnguished 
hinoself  on  sea  in  the  Dutch  wars  of  1005-07 
and  1072-74;  and  on  land  in  1077  and  1078. 
fighting  with  the  Dutch  under  the  Prince  of 
Orange  against  the  French.  At  the  battle  of 
Mons  (v.  n.  84S  26)  he  had  commanded  the 
English  auxiliaries.  He  died  of  a  fever  in 
1080.  —  In  11.  832.  833  Dryden  is  Indebted  to 
Virgil,  ^neid,  v.  40,  60. 

834.  Unequal  faiee.  Virgirs  fata  vugua  (unjust 
fates),  jSneid,  ii.  257;  x.  380. 

838.  O  narrow  circle,  etc.  Cf.  4,  18,  n;  274, 
270-273. 

844.  O  andeni  honor,  eto.  Dryden  is  again  in- 
debted to  Virgil;  ^neid,  vi.  878-880. 

840.  Thy  name.  F  reads,  thy  Bwih  ;  eds.  4.  5, 
0  read,  his  Name. 

847.  Fame.   F  reads  Worth. 

858.  And  Uft  thie  veree,  etc.  The  hearse  was, 
according  to  N.  E.  D.:  *'A  temple-ahaped 
structure  o(  wood  used  in  royal  and  noble 
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fanerab.  ...  It  was  customary  for  frienda 
to  pin  short  poems  or  epitaphs  upon  it." 

864.  Zadoc.  William  Sancroft,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  v.  2  Samuel  viii.  17. 

866.  The  Saoan  of  Jenualem.  Henry  Compton, 
Bishop  of  London,  the  youngest  son  of  the 
second  Earl  of  Northampton.  Dryden  takes 
the  word  aagan  (more  correctly  aegen),  mean- 
ing prefect^  governor ,  from  the  Hebrew.  Iil 
post-bibUcal  times  the  segen  (abbreviated  for 
wgen  of  the  prieaU)  waa  the  priest  next  in 
rank  to  the  high  priest.  For  this  note,  and  for 
that  on  abbeihdin  (I.  188)  the  editor  is  in- 
debted to  Professor  William  Popper  of  the 
University  of  California. 

868.  Him  of  the  weeiem  dome.  John  Dolben 
(1625-86),  Dean  of  Westminster.  By  the  pro- 
pheU*  §on§  (cf.  2  Kings  ii.  3)  Dryden  means 
the  boys  of  Westminster  School.  Dolben  be- 
came Archbishop  of  York  in  1683:  cf.  708^ 
6-7. 

877.  Adriel.  John  Sheffield  (1648-1721),  Earl  of 
Hulgrave,  and  afterwards  Marquis  of  Nor- 
manby  ^1604)  and  Duke  of  Buckingham  and 
Normanby  (1703).  He  was  the  patron  to 
whom  Dryden  dedicated  his  Aureng-Zebe  and  • 
his  translation  of  the  ^neid.  He  is  probably 
called  tharp-judging  because  of  his  Beaay  on 
Satire  (v.  905-908)  and  his  Eeaay  on  Poetry. 
In  1679  Charles  II  bestowed  on  him  the  gov- 
ernorship of  Hull,  and  the  lord  lieutenancy  of 
Yorkqfair^  two  of  the  offices  that  had  been 
taken  from,  Monmouth.  For  further  detailSt 
V.  B(.  S.  xxT,  xxvi. 

882.  Jotham.J  Qeorgfi  Savile  (1633-95),  Vis- 
counVjEWl,  and  finally  Marquis  of  Halifax, 
was  the  leader  of  the  Trimmere,  a  small  party 
that  sought  to  mediate  between  the  Whigs 
and  the  Tories,  thus  trimming  the  boat.  From 
1673  to  1679  he  had  been  in  opposition  to 
the  government,  as  a  leader  of  the  Country 
party,  the  predecessors  of  the  Whigs;  he  was 
thus  associated  by  political  principles  with 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  with  whom  he  was  abo 
connected  by  marriage.  From  the  first, 
however,  he  opposed  the  project  of  excluding 
the  Duke  of  York  from  the  succession;  and 
by  his  eloquent  speeches  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  November  15,  1680,  in  opposition  to 
Shaftesbury,  he  actually  turned  the  bdUmee 
against  the  Exclusion  Bill  (cf.  n.  114,  402). 
(So  Jotham  in  a  parable  rebuked  the  conspir- 
ator Abimelech  and  his  followers,  and  fore- 
told their  ruin:  v.  Judges  ix.)  His  services  to 
the  king's  party  gained  him  a  commanding 
influence  in  the  government  from  May,  1681, 
to  March,  1682.  Dryden  in  1691  dedicated 
to  him  his  opera  of  King  Arthur. 

"Curiously  enough,  Halifax  records, on  the 
authority  of  Dryden  himself,  that  the  poet 
was  at  one  time  offered  money  to  write 
verses  against  him  (Devonshire  House  '  note 
book')."  H.  C.  Foxcroft:  Life  and  Lettere 
of  Sir  Oeorge  SavUe,  Bart.,  Firat  Marquis  of 
Halifax^  London,  1898,  vol.  i,  p.  327. 
Piercing.  F  reads  ready. 

888.  Huahai.     Laurence    Hyde    (1641-1711), 


Viseount  Hyde,  later  Earl  of  Rochester,  soa 
of  the  Eari  of  Clarendon,  whom  Dryden  ad- 
dressed in  an  early  poem:  v.  15*  Hyde, 
when  young,  held  important  diplomatic  of- 
fices; in  1679  he  was  made  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasuiy,  and  became  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant ministers  of  the  time.  He  was  a 
patron  of  Dryden,  to  whom  poems  ridiculing 
him  are  falsely  ascribed :  v.  917, 9X1,  Husbai, 
the  friend  of  David,  was  the  chief  agent  in 
Overthrowing  the  counsel  of  Aohitophel:  ▼. 
2  Samuel  xv-xvii. 

131,  899.  AmieL  "Edward  Seymour  was  de- 
scended of  the  elder  branch  of  the  illustrious 
family  of  that  name.  [The  then  Duke  of 
Somerset  was  descended  frcnn  a  younger 
branch  of  the  same  family.]  He  was  Speaker 
of    the    House    of    Commons,     1673-79." 

[SCOTT.l 

910.  Th*  unetual  ruler  of  the  day.  Phaethon, 
the  son  of  Apollo,  god  of  the  sun,  who  rashly 
attempted  to  drive  his  father's  chariot. 

944.  Th*  offendera,  etc.  The  Whi0S  had  ques- 
tioned the  king's  poww  to  pardon  and  com- 
mute punishment,  notably  in  the  cases  of  the 
Earl  of  Danby  and  Lord  Stafford. 

957-960.  But  O  .  ,  .  aon!  These  lines  are  not 
found  in  F;  they  were  added  to  soften  the 
satire  on  Monmouth. 

965.  PatrioVa.    v.  n.  112,  179. 

966.  Supplant.  F  reads  deatroy ;  the  change  is 
again  in  the  direction  of  mildness. 

971.  Hia  old  inatructor,  etc  "  Shaf tesbuiy,  who 
lost  his  place  as  Chancellor  in  November, 
1673."  C!hbi8tis.  But  the  line  may  possibly  • 
refer  to  Shaftesbury's  dismissal  in  October, 
1679,  from  the  post  of  Lord  President  of  the 
Council,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  in 
the  preceding  April :  cf .  140,  203. 

132,  981.  They  petition,  v.  n.  113, 179.  The  next 
line  refers  of  course  to  Genesis  xxvii.  22. 

987.  Unaatiate,  etc.   v.  Proverbe  xxx.  15,  16. 

1006.  Law,  etc.  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai  was  not 
allowed  to  behold  the  face  of  the  Lord,  "  For 
there  shall  no  man  see  me,  and  live; "  he  was 
permitted,  however,  to  see  the  "back  parts" 
of  the  Lord  (Exodus  xxxiii.  20-23).  Dryden 
here  terms  Grace  the  hinder  parte  of  Law: 
the  Whigs  have  clamored  for  Law  against  the 
Catholics  and  denied  the  king's  power  to 
grant  pardon;  hence  they  shall  behold  the 
face  of  Law  and  die  themselves. 

1010.  By  their  otm  arte,  etc.  Dryden  borrows 
from  Ovid:  cf.  737,  739,  740. 

1012.  Against  themaelvea,  etc.  "This  is  rather 
an  imprudent  avowal  of  what  was  actually 
the  policy  of  the  court  faction  at  this  time. 
They  contrived  to  turn  against  Shaftesbury 
and  his  party  many  of  those  very  witnesses 
by  whom  so  many  Catholics  had  been  brought 
to  execution."  [Scott.] 

1028.  Henceforth,  etc.  Cf.  11,  292,  293;  39,  71, 
n.;  438,  5-8. 

Pboloauh  ...  to  The  Lota.l  Bbothbr. 
Neither  of  these  pieces  is  directly  assigned  to 
Dryden  in  the  1682  edition  of  Southerne's 
play,  from  which  the  present  texts  are  taken. 
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But  in  the  dedioatoiy  letter  in  whioh  Soath- 
erne  o£Fen  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond  "the 
fint  fruita  of  hie  Muae,"  there  oocuzb  the  fol- 
lowing lentenoe : "  Nor  dunt  I  have  attempted 
thus  far  into  the  world,  had  not  the  Laureate's 
own  pen  seour'd  me,  maintaining  the  out- 
worka,  while  I  lay  safe  intrench'd  within  his 
lines;  and  malice,  ill  nature,  and  censure 
were  foro'd  to  grin  at  a  distance." 

The  two  pieces  were  abo  published  by  Ton- 
son  as  a  broadside  (undated),  of  whioh  the 
editor  haa  uaed  a  copy  made  at  the  British 
Muaeum.  Here  both  pieces  are  ascribed  to 
Dryden,  and  the  epilogue  is  said  to  have  been 
"spoken  by  Sirs.  Sarah  Cook:"  of.  1551 
(Bpil,).  The  only  variations  of  text  of  any 
Smportanoe  are  And  (for  Bui)  in  1.  43  of  the 
ProUHfu^  and  to  (for  till)  in  1.  2  of  the  Epi- 
lof/ue.  In  11.  36  and  46  of  the  Prologve  the 
text  published  with  the  play  reads.  They 
mtter'd  andm^re ;  both  obvious  misprints. 
m>,  7.  PetUiaiu.  V.  n.  112,  179. 

13.  The  Wh$o,  etc.  This  was  part  of  the  pro- 
gram of  Shafteabury's  party  in  1681. 

19.  Grave  penny  ehronieUr»t  etc.  Scott  printed 
a  copy  (v.  SS.  vi.  237-240)  of  the  identical 
pamphlet  to  which  Dryden  refers,  and  of 
whioh  hia  versea  might  aerve  as  a  summary. 
It  describee  the  pope-burning  of  November  17, 
1679. 

90.  Sir  Bdmond^berry.  v.  n.  118,  676. 
188S  60.  Five  prayino  Mints,  9tc.  The  Convent- 
icle Act  of  1664  prohibited  all  religious  meet- 
ings, not  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of 
the  CJhurch  of  England,  at  which  there  ahould 
be  aasembled"  five  persons  or  more  .  .  .  over 
and  above  thoee  of  the  same  household." 

7.  The  King* 9  Houae,    *' Where  the  play  waa 
acted."  SooTT. 
1341,  15.   A.n  honeet  jury,  etc.    Cf.  n.  117,  685. 

21.  The  leaden  farthing.  "Alluding  to  the 
tokena  issued  by  tradesmen  in  place  of  copper 
money,  which,  though  not  a  legal  tender  of 
payment,  continued  to  be  current  by  the 
credit  of  the  individual  whose  name  they 
bore."  [SooTT.] 

25.  PeneUm-parUament,  "The  parliament  whioh 
sat  from  the  Restoration  till  1678  bore  this 
ignominious  epithet  among  the  Whigs." 
SooTT. 

40.  TrtM  Protedante.  A  title  that  the  Whigs 
arrogated  to  themselves,  insinuating  that  the 
Tories  were  false  ones,  almost  Papists:  cf .  n. 
100^  6,  and  heading  to  Mae  Flecknoe,  134. 
There  is  also  an  allusion  to  the  emigration  of 
the  French  Huguenots  into  England,  caused 
by  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment. 

Pbolooub  ...  to  Thk  pRiNCKsa  OF  Clbvbs. 
Lee  based  his  play  on  the  celebrated  romance 
of  the  same  title,  by  Mme.  de  La  Fayette. 
The  virtuous  Princess  of  Cleves  confesses  her 
love  for  the  Duke  Nemours  to  her  husband, 
and  claims  his  protection  against  herself. 
The  Prince  of  Cleves  dies  of  grief  at  the 
thought  of  her  (assumed)  infidelity.  There- 
upon her  sense  of  honor  and  duty  proves 


stronger  than  her  love  for  Neounua,  whose 
advances  she  rejects,  afterwards  retiring 
entirely  from  life  at  court:  ▼.  Bjnlogue,  IL 
23-32.  This  delicate  central  situation  Lee 
surrounds  with  an  underplot  unusually  filthy 
even  for  the  Restoration  stage.  Nemours 
ia  the  person  described  in  the  opening  fines 
of  the  Prologue. 

134*,  19.  Perjuria,  etc.  Otzd,  Are  Amal.  L  633: 
cf.  727,  714,  716. 

IZB^t  34.  Renouncing,  At  this  time,  to  rmoune* 
waa  to  fail  to  follow  suit,  though  in  poaseaBon 
of  a  proper  card.  It  now  uaualiy  means  to 
fail  to  folk>w  auit  through  the  lack  of  a  proper 
card. 
6.  High-fkfing.  An  epithet  appBed  to  the  ex- 
treme Tories,  who  supported  lofty  claims  ob 
behalf  of  the  authority  of  the  king  and  the 
Church. 
Tbx  Mbdal.  On  this  poem,  v.  B.  S.  xxriiL 
The  motto  is  from  Virgil,  ^neid,  vL  588. 
589:  of.  604,  792-795.  As  in  the  eaae  of 
Abaalom  and  Aehitoj^id,  Dryden*s  name  was 
never  directly  joined  to  the  poem  during  his 
lifetime. 

126^  14.  Pokmder.  *' It  was  a  standing  joke 
among  the  opponents  of  Shaftesbury,  that  he 
hoped  to  be  chosen  King  of  Poland  at  the 
vacancy  in  1673-74  when  John  Sobieald  was 
elected."  [Scott.]  Hence  his  followexa  were 
called  Polanders. 
23.  B.  George  Bower,  the  artist  of  the  Medal: 

▼.  headnote. 
34.  No^Proteetant  Plot,  A  tract  in  three  parts, 
by  Robert  Fei8U8on(v.  143,  321,  n.)  pob- 
Uahed  in  1681-82.  The  full  title  of  the  fint 
part  ia:  No  Proteetant-Plot :  or  the  pretended 
eonepiraey  of  Proteelante  againet  the  King  and 
Oovemment  diecooered  to  be  a  conspiracy  of 
the  Papists  against  the  King  and  his  Proiestant 
Subjects.  Mr.  T.  F.  Henderson  writes  in 
D.  N.  B.:  "The  authorship  of  the  first  two 
parts  haa  usually  been  ascribed  to  fihaftce 
bury,  but  Ferguson  claims  the  authorship  of 
the  whole  three."  The  object  of  it  was  to  de- 
fend Shaftesbury  and  the  Whigs  from  the 
charge  of  having  treasonable  designs  asainst 
the  king  at  Oxford. 
42.  Scanderbeg.  An  Albanian  prince  (1414?- 
67).  famous  for  his  wars  against  the  l>xrka. 
When  the  Turks  captured  Alessio,  where  he 
was  buried,  the  janisaries  disinterred  lua 
bones,  and  used  them  as  amulets. 

196',  10.  Aasociation.  Among  Shaftesbury's  pa- 
pers there  was  found  the  draught  of  a  project, 
unsigned,  and  not  in  his  handwriting,  for  an 
Association  to  protect  the  Protestant  raligion. 
the  king's  person,  and  the  liberties  of  tibe  sub- 
ject, against  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  pow&. 
This  was  a  main  support  of  the  charge  of 
high  treason  that  hsid  been  rejected  by  the 
grand  jury. 

Similar  projects  had  also  been  mooted  in 
parliament.  —  "  Another  vote  [in  the  House 
of  Commons  of  the  second  short  partiament 
1680]  went  much  higher:  it  was  for  an  Aaso* 
ciation,  copied  from  that  in  Queen  Elisabeth's 
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ime,  for  tlw  revsnciiic  tlw  kinc'a  death  upon 
U  Papists,  if  ho  ahould  happeo  to  be  killed, 
lie  preceoent  of  that  time  was  a  specious 
olor.  But  this  difference  was  aasicned  be- 
ween  the  two  cases:  Queen  Efisabeth  was  in 

0  danger  but  from  Papists :  so  that  Assooia- 
ion  struck  a  terror  into  that  whole  party, 
rhich  did  prove  a  real  security  to  her,  and 
berefore  her  minfisters  set  it  on.  But  now  it 
ras  said  there  were  noany  republicans  still 

1  the  nation,  and  many  of  CromweU's  officers 
rere  yet  alive,  who  seemed  not  to  repent  of 
rhat  they  had  done;  so  some  of  these  might 
y  this  means  be  encouraged  to  attempt  on 
be  king's  life,  presuming  that  both  the 
ospicions  and  revenges  of  it  would  be  cast 
pon  the  duke  and  the  Papists.  Great  use 
ras  made  of^this  to  posMSs  all  people  that 
his  Association  was  intended  to  destroy  the 
ing  instead  of  preserving  him.'*  Bubnbt. 

**  Lord  Essex  .  .  .  moved  [in  the  House  of 
lOrds  of  the  same  parliament]  that  an  Asbo- 
iation  should  be  entered  into  to  maintain 
lioee  expedients  [of  limiting  the  royal  power 
1  case  a  OathoUe  should  become  king],  and 
liat  some  oaotionary  towns  should  be  put 
ito  the  hands  of  the  Assodators  during  the 
ing's  life  to  make  them  good  after  his  death, 
lie  king  looked  on  this  as  a  deposing  of 
jmself  .  .  .  and  as  worse  than  the  Ex- 
lusion."  Ibid. 

To  petition  in  a  ervwd.  The  Act  of  13  Car.  II. 
.  5  (1661).  provided  that  no  persons,  without 
revious  legal  permission,  should  procure  more 
ban  twenty  signatures  to  any  petition*  and 
bat  no  petition  should  be  presented  to  the 
ing  or  the  parliament  by  a  body  oi  more 
ban  ten  persons. 

6.  Your  dead  auihor'g  pamphlet,  etc.  The 
Bference  is  to  An  Aeeounl  a/  ike  Orowlh  of 
'ojMfv  and  AHriirary  Oovemmemt  m  England, 
y  Andrew  Marvell  (1621-78),  published  in 
677.  "As  it  traced  the  intrigues  of  the  court 
f  England  with  that  of  France,  it  made  a 
reat  impression  on  the  nation."  [Soorr.] 
Sttehanan,  (Seorge  Buchanan  (1606-82), 
imous  as  historian,  political  writer,  and 
Atin  poet.  In  the  work  mentioned  in  the 
ext  he  defends  Kmiied  monarchy.  The  book 
ras  a  favorite  with  the  men  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  but  the  editor  can  find  no  con- 
irmation  for  the  statement  that  Milton  was 
larticularly  indebted  to  it. 

Otdearda,  Gf.  154,  156  (Prol.);  S,  101, 
02. 

Davila.  An  Italian  historian  (1576-1631). 
lis  Storia  ddle  Otterre  CtmU  di  Franeia  is 
aid  to  have  gone  through  more  than  two 
luodred  editions. 

Tkeodore  Beta.  A  French  reformer  (Th^o- 
Iore<)de  Bfese,  1519-1606),  the  leader  of  the 
^Ivinist  party  after  the  death  of  its  founder. 

Same.  So  in  eds.  1  and  3:  ed.  2  reads  same. 

A  parallel  behmxt  ihie  Aeeoeiation,  etc.  "  In 
684  there  was  a  general  Association  entered 
Qto  by  the  subjects  of  (2ueen  Elisabeth  for 
he  defense  of  her  person,  supposed  to  be 


endangered  by  the  pk>ts  of  the  Gatholies  and 

yftjii^^ntentSi"   [EkxMrT.] 

56.  Of  the  one.  Eds.  2  and  3  omit  the. 
197S  28.  XieCyottrMrees,ete.  Settle,  for  example, 
continually  intioduoes  parodies  of  Diyden's 
own  verses  into  his  Ahealom  Senior,  which  he 
wrote  in  reply  to  Abtalom  and  Aekitophd; 
cf.  B.  S.  xxviii. 

30.  The  Noneonformiet  pareon,  etc.  v.  n.  1O0*» 
1  (verse). 

41.  /•  printed.  Eds.  2  and  3  read  are  printed. 

61.  SauBif  Jack.  Jack  was  a  common  epithet 
at  this  time  for  a  low-4>red  or  ill-mannered 
feUow. 
188,  10  (prose).  Irieh  Vfitneeeee.    CSertain  Irish- 
men  who,  protected  by  Shaftesbury,  had  told 
of  a  Ciatholic  pk>t  in  Ireland,  later  turned        / 
against  him.    The  Whigs  refused  to  credit  ^^ 
them  when  they  began  to  swear  on  the  Tory     i\ 


3  (vene).  PoUeh.  v.  n.  196>,  14. 

26.  A  martial  hero,  etc  There  is  much  misr^ 
presentation  in  the  folfewing  lines;  v.  n.  Ill, 
160.  Shaftesbury  was  twenty-three  before  he 
beeame  a  rebel;  and,  according  to  Christie, 
the  charges  in  U.  32-36.  38.  lack  authority, 
and  that  in  1.  37  is  exaggerated. 

27.  Pigmy.  Cf.  Ill,  157,  n. 

41.  Interlope,  To  traffic  izxegularly,  without  a 
proper  license:  cf.  981, 17. 

62.  White  vfitchee.  Witches  using  their  super- 
natural arts  only  for  good  purposes. 

65.  He  looe'd,  etc.   v.  113,  175,  n. 
129,  73.  So  Sameofi,  etc.  v.  Judges  xvi.  15-20. 

77.  When  hie  just  aovereign,  etc.  In  March, 
1672.  the  kin&  supported  by  Ashley,  who  was 
shortly  afterwards  created  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, issued  a  Declaration  of  Indulgence, 
granting  toleration  to  (3atholios  and  Dis- 
senters. When  parliament  resisted  this 
measure,  as  an  abuse  of  the  prerogative, 
Caiarles  withdrew  it,  in  March,  1673.  Shaftes- 
bury, who  seems  to  have  learned  in  the  mean- 
time of  the  intrigues  of  Charles  with  Fhmce 
for  the  establishment  of  the  (3atholic  religion 
in  England,  then  supported,  in  opposition  to 
the  king,  the  Test  Act,  by  which  all  honest 
(JathoHoB  and  most  dissenters  were  excluded 
from  office.  Owing  to  this  proceeding  he  lost 
his  place  as  (Chancellor  in  Novembw,  1673, 
and  cnsed  to  be  one  of  the  king's  advisers. 
He  then  entered  on  a  course  of  violent  oppo- 
sition to  the  king. 

04.  Thou  leap*tt,  etc.  Dryden  inserts  this  long 
line  of  fourteen  syllables,  for  which  he  was  un- 
justly ridiculed  by  contemporaries,  to  sym- 
bolise, by  its  departure  from  regular  meter. 
the  departures  of  the  crowd  from  resaon.  iCt, 
439, 75.  n;  786^  83,  n;  830, 666;  881, 106,  n; 
887,  668.)  At  this  time,  also.  Pindar  was  re- 
garded as  a  peculiarly  wild  and  ungovernable 
poet:  V.  91*,  26.  Hence,  in  translating  some 
of  his  odes.  (}owley  used  an  irregular  versifi- 
cation, in  which  he  frequently  employed  Alex- 
andrine lines,  of  twelve  syllables,  hence  called 
Pindaric  lines;  and  occasionally  stilt  k>nger 
lines,  of  fourteen  syllables:  cf.  181,  513* 
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95.  Athens,  etc.  The  Athenians  put  to  death 
Fhocion  on  a  charge  of  treason  (b.  c.  317) 
and  Soarates  on  a  charge  of  impiety  (b.  c. 
300).  In  both  caeea  they  later  repented  of 
their  acts,  and  raised  statues  to  the  memoiy 
of  their  victims. 

110.  Jehu,  ▼.  2  Kings  ix.  20. 

131.  We  loathe,  etc.  v.  Numbers  xi. 

136.  That  kinffs,  etc.  A  Tory  maxim,  still 
maintained  as  an  English  legal  fiction. 

145.  The  man,  etc.  Dryden  is  probably  in- 
debted, as  Saintsbury  shows,  to  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  Peeudodoxia  Epidemica,  vii.  16.  2. 
The  story  goes  back  ultimately  to  an  anecdote 
concerning  Marcus  Licinius  Crassus  Agetas- 
tus  (the  never-lauohino),  the  grandfather  of 
the  triumvir:  v.  C.  LucUH  Carminum  Relv- 
qwB,  ed.  F.  Marx,  Leipsig,  1004,  vol.  i,  p.  80; 
vol.  ii,  pp.  412-414. 
190»  140.  The  vnineaeee,  etc.  See  note  on  /ruA 
wiineeaes,  128,  10  (prose).  Other  witnesses 
also  had  changed  sides.  The  Whigs  were 
loth  to  admit  that  they  had  been  ^e  dupes 
of  men  who  lived  by  perjury,  and  yet  could 
make  no  other  tenable  defense  against  the 
accusations  brought  against  them. 

156.  They  rack,  etc.  Referring  to  the  dissenters' 
plea  that  each  individual  should  interpret 
the  Scriptures  for  himself:  and  to  some  ex- 
tremists' claim  of  an  immediate  inspiration, 
which  authorised  them  to  preach  in  public, 
all  laws  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Cf.  lfie>,  0-22;  167,  308-126:  923,  924, 
452-406:  227,  676-708. 

173.  Yet  tnonHera,  etc.  A  reminiscence  of 
Ovidrcf.  394,  565-572. 

174.  Engendered  on.  So  ed.  1  (without  Latin 
motto)  and  eds.  2,  3 ;  ed.  1  (with  Latin  motto) 
reads  Enlivend  by. 

170-182.  Thy  .  .  .  hands.  So  ed.  1  (without 
Latin  motto),  and  eds.  2,  3;  ed.  1  (with  Latin 
motto)  transposes  the  couplets  170,  180  and 
181,  182,  and  in  182  reads,  Bui  what^s  the 
Head. 

181.  The  head,  etc.  "As  matters  carried  more 
and  more  the  appearance  of  actual  insurrec- 
tion and  civil  war,  the  more  wealthy  of  the 
citisens  of  London  began  to  draw  to  the 
royal  party.  By  means  of  this  party  Sir  John 
Moore,  a  man  favorable  to  the  court,  was 
elected  Lord  Mayor."  [Scorr.l  He  could, 
however,  accomplish  little  while  hampered 
by  his  two  gouty  hands,  the  Whig  sheriffs. 
Shuts  and  Pilkington.  v.  Iff2, 1131-1140,  and 
note  on  1135. 

201.  Whether,  etc.  Cf.  127^  159-161. 

205.  Their  traitorous  eombinalion.  The  Asso- 
ciation: V.  n.  126%  10. 

217.  Thus,  etc.  ▼.  Matthew  xxi.  33-30. 
181,  226.  Cyelop^ike.    A  reference  to  the  story 
of  the  CJydops  Polyphemus,  who  ate  the 
flesh  of  men:  ▼.  Odyssey,  ix. 

220.  Clip  ,  .  .  ring.  Until  1662,  most  of  the 
money  coined  in  England  was  hammered, 
not  milled,  and  the  hammered  money  con- 
tinued in  circulation  after  that  date:  cf.  518% 
45,  n.  Such  coins  were  liable  to  be  clipped  on 


the  edge:  if  the  elippliig  extended  withia  t^ 

ring  inside  which  the  eoveteisn's  head  wm 

placed,  the  piece  wouM   not  pass  csztk^ 

V.  Hamlel,  ii.  2.  447:  "Pray  God,  your  ymrm 

like  a  pieoe  of  unourrent  gold,  be  not  enck'd 

within  the  ring." 

237.  Their  crime.  Eds.  2  and  3  read  As  Crime, 

240.  Whet  like  a  Croatian  band.  Taken  racRb 

88  a  symbol  of  lawless  ferocity,  pirobaUy  vsl 

an  allusion  to  the  wars  between  Aostib  aad 

Turkey. 

270.  Stum.  '*  New  wine  used  to  &«Blien  up  itu 

and  cause  a  second  fermentation."   I8Am» 

BUST.]    Cf.  n.  741S  50. 

272.  The  farmidable  cripple.   For  fnrtiwr  ain 

on  Shi^teebury's  bodily  infirmities.  ▼.  907^ 

100-114. 

285.  Bedlam,   The  popular  >  term  for  a  faaicQl 

lunatic  asylum,  the  Hospital  of  St.  Mary  d 

Bethlehem,  in  London:  cf.  875.  212. 

287.  Without,  etc.   Compare  the  condasioa  ts 

The  Hind  and   the    Panther  (252,  2567  f  , 

.  which  similarly  prophesieB  discord  nxaaag  tta 

poet's  opponents. 

203.  Thy  decrepit  age.   **  ShaftawUury  was  at  tia 

period  little  above  sixty  years  old    But  he 

was  in  a  state  of  premature  decrepttofe;! 

partly  owing  to  natural  feeblenose  of  bocj. 

and  partly  to  an  injury  which  he  received  l^i 

.    aa  overturn  in  a  Dutch  carriage  when  be  vu 

in  Holland,  in  1660,  ss  one  of  the  FarliasM-l 

tary  Committee."  (Scott.] 

132,  317.  ColkUine.     Lucius    Tarqufnios   CoGi- 

tinus  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  dethn»e- 

ment  of  the  last  king  of  Rome,  his  IdnnBaa 

Tarquinius  Supeibus,  and  was  elected  one  d 

the  first  two  consuls.    He  was  later  compelM 

to  withdraw  himself,  owing  to  his  bearing  tsr 

name  of  Tarquin.    Thus,  Drsrden  predifa 

Monmouth,  if  he  ever  became  king,  would  b« 

compelled  to  withdraw,  owing  to  hu  kin^ 

with  the  royal  line. 

323.  Pudet,  etc.    Ovid,  Metamorphooes,  L  7»: 

758,  with  a  change  of  noMs  to  «o&is  to  suit  tk 

context.     "Shameful  is  it  that  these  innshi 

could  be  spoken  to  you,  and  ooold  not  be 

refuted."   Cf.  400,  1063.  1064. 

20.  Once,  when,  etc.   v.  Job  i.  6. 

21.  Whitehall.  Cf.  300,  227,  n. 

1331,  29.  The  father,  etc.  Cf.  121,  957-060. 
To  THs  DucHsas.  Dryden  had  already  (167T) 
dedicated  The  State  of  Innocence  to  this  lady- 
Scott  writes  of  her:  "She  waa  at  this  tic^ 
in  all  the  splendor  of  beauty :  tall,  aad  ad- 
mirably formed  in  her  person;  dignified  sai 
graceful  in  her  deportment,  her  oomplexras 
very  fair,  and  her  hair  and  ^ebrows  ci  tbe 
purest  black.  Her  personal  eharms  fuUr 
merited  the  encomiastic  strains  of  the  follow- 
ing epistle." 

183^  22.  Three  gloomy  years.  The  Duke  of 
York's  oontanuous  residence  in  Scotland,  ti 
high  commissioner,  had  began  only  in  OdO' 
ber,  1680.  But  Dryden  apparently  eooBti 
the  time  since  his  withdrawal  to  the  Lo* 
Countries,  in  Mareh,  1679,  duzinc  the  exdte- 
ment  over  the  Popish  Plot. 
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24.  Joseph'a  dream.  The  dream  of  Pharaoh 
interpreted  by  Joseph:  v.  Geaeais  xU. 

38.  The  peopU'9,  etc.  Cf.  112,  238,  239. 
134.  Mac  Flbcknob.  For  further  details  on  the 
occasion  of  this  poem,  v.  B.  S.  xxviii,  xxix. 
—  Dr.  Johnson  was  probably  led  into  his  mis- 
statement in  regard  to  it  by  a  passage  in 
Gibber's  Ufe  of  Dryden. 
On  True-Blue-ProteaiarU,  cf.  124S  40,  n. 

3.  Flecknoe.  Flecknoe  was,  it  is  said,  by  birth 
an  Irishman,  and  by  profession  a  Catholic 
priest.  Marvellsawhimin  Rome  about  1645, 
and  describes  the  meeting  in  a  rough-hewn 
satire,  Flecknoe,  cm  Engliah  Prieet  at  Rome. 
Dryden,  who  apparently  had  no  personal 
quarrel  with  him,  selected  him  for  his  pur- 
pose simply  as  a  man  who  for  a  generation 
had  been  a  notoriously  bad  poet.  The  verses 
in  which  Flecknoe  complimented  Dryden  are 
as  follows : 

Dreyden  the  Moses  darling  and  delight. 

Than  whom  none  ever  flew  so  high  a  flight, 

Some  have  their  Tains  ao  droite,  as  from  earth. 

Their  Mnses  onely  seem  to  have  tane  their  birth. 

Others  bat  water-Poets  are,  have  gon 

No  farther  than  to  th'  Fount  of  Helieon : 

And  they  'r  bat  aierv  ones^  whose  Muse  soars  ap 

No  higher  than  to  mount  Parnassus  top ; 

Whilst  thoa,  with  thine,  dost  seem  to  have  moanted 

higher, 
Then  he  who  f eteht  [sxcl  from  Heaven  Celestial  Are : 
And  dost  as  far  sorpaas  all  others,  as 
Fire  does  all  other  elements  sarpaas. 

Flkckkok,  Epifframs^  1670,  p.  70. 

For  a  passage  in  which  Dryden  seems  in- 
debted to  Flecknoe,  v.  143,  418-420,  n. 

11.  Was  fit.   Ed.  1  reads  were  fit. 

12.  War.  Ed.  1  reads  toara. 

15.  Sh .    Ed.  1,  here  and  elsewhere,  reads 

Shad . 

"Thomas  Shadwell  (16427-02)  made  sev- 
eral essays  in  verse,  all  of  which  are  deplor- 
ably bad.  But  in  comedy  he  was  much  more 
successful ;  and,  in  that  capacity,  Dryden 
does  him  great  injustice  in  pronouncing  him  a 
dunce.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  most  of 
Shadwell's  comedies  may  be  read  with  great 
pleasure.  They  do  not,  indeed,  exhibit  any 
brilliancy  of  wit,  or  ingenuity  of  intrigue; 
but  the  characters  are  truly  dramatic,  origi- 
nal, and  well  drawn,  and  the  picture  of  man- 
ners which  they  exhibit  gives  us  a  lively  idea 
of  those  of  the  author's  age.  As  Shadwell 
proposed  Jonson  for  his  model,  pecuUaiity 
of  character,  or  what  was  then  technically 
called  humor,  was  what  he  chiefly  wished  to 
exhibit;  and  in  this  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
he  has  often  succeeded  admirably. 

"In  his  Epistle  Dedicatory  to  Stay  Fair 
(1689)  Shadwell  complains  of  the  hardships 
he  suffered  owing  to  his  Whig  principles :  '  I 
never  could  recant  in  the  worst  of  times, 
when  my  ruin  was  designed,  and  my  life  was 
sought,  and  for  near  ten  years  I  was  kept  from 
the  exercise  of  that  profession  which  had  af- 
forded me  a  competent  subsistence.'  It  is  no 
wonder,  therefore,  he  was  among  the  first 
to  hail  the  dawn  of  the  Revolution*  and  that 


King  William  distinguished  him  by  the 
Uurel,  of  which  Dryden  was  deprived.  Shad- 
well did  not  long  enjoy  this  triumph  over  his 
great  enemy.  His  death  is  said  to  have  been 
hastened  by  his  taking  an  overdose  of  opium, 
to  the  use  of  which  he  was  inordinately  ad- 
dicted. —  In  person,  Shadwell  was  large,  cor- 
pulent, and  unwieldy,  a  circumstance  which 
our  author  generally  keeps  in  the  eye  of  the 
reader."     (Scott.)    Cf.  153,  33.  n. 

29.  Heywood  and  Shirley.  Thomas  Hesrwood 
(d.  16507)  was  probably  the  most  prolific  of 
the  Elizabethan  dramatists;  he  claims  to 
have  had  a  hand  in  the  writing  of  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  plasrs,  of  which,  however, 
only  twenty-four  are  preserved.  —  James 
Shirley  (1596-1666)  the  last  of  the  EUsar 
bethan  dramatists,  was  also  a  prolific  writer; 
thirty-six  plays  by  him  survive.  These 
authors  do  not  deserve  the  contempt  here 
shown  them  by  Dryden,  who  probably  was 
ill  acquainted  with  their  writings.  Heywood 
wrote  a  play  called  The  Late  Lancashire 
Witches,  the  title  of  which  reappears  in  The 
Lancathire  Witches  of  Shadwell;  and  in  his 
Love's  Mistress  he  treated  the  story  of  Psyche, 
which  Shadwell  took  for  the  subject  of  an 
opera.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Dry- 
den had  these  facts  in  mind  when  he  made 
Heywood  a  type  of  Shadwell. 

33.  And,  coarsely,  etc.    Ed.  1  reads: 

1  coorsly  Cloath'd  In  Dragget  Rosset,  came. 

Norwich  drugget.  "This  stuff  (a  coarse 
woolen  fabric)  appears  to  have  been  sacred  to 
the  use  of  the  poorer  votaries  of  Parnassus: 
and  it  is  somewhat  odd  that  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  dress  of  our  poet  himself  in  the 
earlier  stage  of  his  fortunes.  An  old  gentle- 
man who  corresponded  with  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  says  he  remembers  our  author  in 
this  dress."   (Soorr.] 

"  I  remember  plain  John  Dryden  (before  he 
paid  his  court  with  success  to  the  great)  in 
one  uniform  clothing  of  Norwich  drugget. 
I  have  eat  tarts  with  him  and  Madam  Reeve 
at  the  Mulberry  Gardea,  when  our  author 
advanced  to  a  sword  and  chadreux  wig.** 
Gbntlbican*8  Magazine,  xv.  99  (February, 
1745). 

36.  King  John  oj  Portugal.  Flecknoe  had  visited 
Portugal,  and  boasts  of  being  patronized  by 
the  kinc. 

37.  The  prelude.  Ed.  1  reads  a  prelude. 

135.  41.  Commander.    Ed.  1  reads  commanders, 

42.  Epsom  blankets,  etc.  Tossing  in  a  blanlwt 
is  the  punishment  visited  upon  Sir  Samuel 
Hearty  (v.  n.  136.  181)  in  The  Vvrluoso :  see 
act  ii  of  that  play.  There  is  also  a  reference  to 
the  title  of  Shadwell's  play  Epsom  Weils. 

43.  ThenewArion.  Arion  was  an  ancient  Greek 
musician,  who  lived  about  b.  c.  700.  Once, 
when  he  was  returning  to  Ck>rinth  from  Sicily, 
where  he  had  won  the  prize  in  a  musical  con- 
test, his  life  was  threatened  by  the  rude 
sailors,  who  were  greedy  for  his  property. 
He  gained  permission  once  more  to  delight 
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hixDBetf  with  his  musio,  placed  himself  in  the 
prow  of  the  ship,  sang  and  played  upon  his 
lyre,  and  threw  himself  into  the  sea.  The 
sonc-loving  dolphins  that  had  crowded  about 
his  ship  carried  him  safe  to  land.  —  Dryden 
in  these  lines  apparently  refers  to  some  actual 
festival,  now  lost  to  memory,  in  which  Shad- 
well  took  part.  Shadwell  in  his  preface  to 
Payehe  boasts  of  his  skill  in  music. 
44.  TrembliTHf.  Ed.  1  reads  tremblet. 

47.  Echoes.  Ed.  1  reads  £ccAo.  PisnnoAlUyiB 
shown  on  a  map  in  Stow's  Steroty  of  London^ 
1720  (book  iv,  between  pp.  108  and  109),as  a 
passage  between  the  Strand  and  HoUowell  St. 

48.  Aston  HaU.  So  ed.  1 :  ed.  2  reads  A  — 
Hall.  This  allusion  has  never  been  explained. 

50.  iis  at,  etc.  Ed.  1  reads: 

And  gently  waft  the  over  all  along. 

S2.  Papen,  etc.  Ed.  1  reads,  Paper  in  thy 
Thraehino-Hand. 

63.  Si.  AndrS'e.  Ed.  1  reads  St.  Andrew'a. 
"St.  Andr^  wss  an  eminent  dancing  msster 
of  the  period."   [Soott.] 

£4.  Psyche.  "This  unfortunate  opera  was 
imitated  from  the  French  of  Moli^re,  and 
finished,  as  Shadwell  assures  us,  in  the  space 
of  five  weeks.  The  author  having  no  talents 
for  poetry  and  no  ear  for  versification,  Psyche 
is  one  of  the  most  contemptible  of  the  frivo- 
k>us  dramatic  class  to  which  it  belongs.  It 
was,  however,  ifoi  up  with  extreme  magnifi- 
cence, and  received  much  applause  on  its 
first  appearance  in  1674."   [Scott.] 

Some  expressions  in  Shadwell's  preface 
might  be  interpreted  as  a  sneer  at  the  heroic 
plays  of  Dryden,  with  whom,  however,  he 
wss  apparently  still  on  good  terms :  "  Though 
I  expect  more  candor  from  the  best  writers 
in  rhsrme,  the  more  moderate  of  them  .  .  . 
are  very  much  offended  with  me  for  leaving 
my  own  province  of  comedy,  to  invade  their 
dominion  of  rhyme.  But  methinks  they 
might  be  satisfied,  since  I  have  made  but  a 
small  incursion,  and  am  resolved  to  retire. 
And  were  I  never  so  powerful,  they  should 
escape  me,  as  the  northern  people  did  the 
Bomans,  their  craggy  barren  territories 
being  not  worth  the  conquering." 

57.  Sinffleton.  "Singleton  was  a  musical  per- 
former of  some  eminence,  and  is  mentioned 
as  such  in  Shadwell's  Bury  Fain  act  iii,  sc.  1. 
Villerius,  the  Grand  Msster  of  Rhodes,  is  a 
principal  character  in  Davenant*s  Siege  of 
Rhodes,  where  a  great  part  of  the  dialogue  is  in 
a  sort  of  lyrical  recitative.  —  The  combina- 
tion of  the  lute  and  sword  is  taken  from  The 
Rehearsal  (act  v),  where  Bayes  informs  his 
critical  friends  that  his  whole  battle  is  to  be 
represented  by  two  persons:  'for  I  make  'em 
both  come  out  in  armor,  caiMX-pie,  with 
their  swords  drawn,  and  hung  with  a  scarlet 
ribbon  at  their  wrists,  (which,  you  know, 
represents  fighting  enough,)  each  of  'em 
holding  a  lute  in  his  hand.  ...  I  make  'em, 
sir,  play  the  battle  in  rediaHvo.*  The  ad- 
vene generals  enter  accordingly,  and  perform 


a  sort  of  duet,  in  parody  of  pamgf  in  Tkt 
Siege  of  Rhodes.'*  [Soott.] 

68.  Bore.  Ed.  1  reads  wore. 

04.  Close  to.  Ed.  1  reads  Close  by. 

Avgu'ta.  v.  SO,  1177,  n.  Tbe  following 
line  alludes  to  the  fears,  especially  rife  in  the 
aty.  of  Popish  intrigues:  cf.  141,  300-309. 
Professor  Saintsbury  points  out  that  tbe 
phrase,  "Augusta  is  inclin'd  to  feaxB,"  is 
found  in  [the  prologue  of]  Crowne's  Cahmo 
(1675).  It  is  there  also  applied  to  London. 

eo.  Of  all,  etc.   Ed.  1  reads: 


An  Empty  E 


B  of  all  the  Pile  Rwmiliia. 


71.  Loves.  Ed.  1  reads  Love. 

72,  73.  Where  .  .  .  sleep.  A  parody  of  a  coup- 
let in  the  first  book  of  (Rowley's  Davideis  : 

Where  their  vast  coort  the  mother  watera  kaep^ 
And,  nndistnrh'd  by  moons.  In  sUenoe  sleep. 

Another  couplet  in  the  same  ] 


Beneath  tbe  dens  where  nnfletcht  tempests  lie. 
And  infant  winds  their  tender  voioes  try,  — 

is  parodied  in  lines  76,  77. 

74.  Nursery '  This  was  a  theater  erected  under  a 
patent  issued  by  Charles  II  in  1664:  "for 
the  makeing  upp  and  supplying  of  a  company 
for  acting  of  playes,  and  instructing  boyet 
and  gyrles  in  die  art  of  playing,  to  bee  in  tbe 
nature  of  a  Nursery,  from  time  to  time  to  be 
removed  to  the  said  two  severall  theatres 
abovementioned  [that  is,  those  of  the  King's 
Company  and  of  the  Duke's  Company],  wfaidi 
said  company  shall  bee  called  by  the  name 
of  a  Nursery  "  (Shakespeare  Society*  s  Papers, 
vol.  iii,  1847,  p.  167).  The  patent  adds:  "We 
doe  expressly  hereby  prohibite  that  any  ob- 
scene, scandalous,  or  offensive  paasages  be 
brought  upon  the  stage,  but  such  onely  shalbe 
there  had  and  used,  as  may  consist  with 
harmeless  and  inoffensive  delights  and  recrea- 
tions." The  Nursery  stood  in  Qolding  (later 
Colden)  Lane,  which  adjoins  the  Barbicao. 
a  street  which  took  its  name  in  tbe  manner 
described  by  Dryden.  It  was  much  ridiculed 
by  the  wits  of  the  time.  In  Buckingham's 
Rehearsed  (act  ii,  sc.  2),  Bayes,  representing 
Dryden,  makes  the  following  magnificent 
threat:  "I  vow  to  gad,  I  have  been  so  hi^y 
disoblig'd  by  the  peremptoriness  of  these 
fellows,  that  I  am  resolv'd  hereafter  to  bend 
all  my  thoui^ts  for  the  service  of  the  Nursery, 
and  mump  your  proud  players,  i'  gad." 

78.  Maximins.  Dryden  here  ridicules  the  rant- 
ing hero  of  his  own  early  play  Tifnmnie  Love. 

81.  Sunlnn.  Professor  (3ollins  states  that  s 
piece  entitled  The  Humors  of  Stmpkin  is 
found  in  ••  a  collection  of  drolls  and  farces, 
compiled  by  Francis  Kirkman  in  1673." 
Simpkin,  he  telb  us,  is  "a  staptd  clown  who 
is  represented  as  intriguing  with  an  old  man's 
wife." 

82.  Amidst,  ete.  Ed.  1  reads: 

Amidst  these  Monomento  of  TandStat  Minds. 
Professor  Collins  points  out  that  Dryden  is 
here  indebted  to  Davenant: 
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TlilB  to  a  111110(01:0  led,  long  known  to  fame. 
And  oall'd  tbe  monnment  of  Taniib'd  minds. 
Gondtbert^  book  li«  canto  ▼,  at. ». 

83.  Subwhian.  80  ed.  2;  ed.  1  reads  Suburbane, 

84.  PanUm.  "  A  celebrated  punster,  according 
to  Derrick."  Scott. 

87.  Dekker,  "Dekker,  who  did  not  altogether 
deserve  the  disgraceful  classification  which 
Dryden  has  here  assigned  to  him,  was  a  writer 
of  the  reign  of  James  I,  and  the  antagonist 
of  Jonson.  I  suspect  Dryden  knew,  or  at 
least  reooUeeted,  little  more  of  him  than  that 
he  was  ridiculed  by  his  more  renowned  ad- 
versary, under  the  character  of  Crispinus  in 
The  Poetaster."  [Scott.]  ▼.  Additions  and 
Corrections.  Later  critics  are  emphatic  i  n  their 
praise  of  Dekker.  In  The  Poetaster  Dranetrius, 
not  Crispinus,  is  his  real  representative. 

88.  PiU.  Ed.  1  reads  Isle. 

91.  Miserst  etc.  Shadwell  wrote  an  adaptation 
of  Mollfere's  U Avars  under  the  title  of  The 
Miser.  Ras^mond  is  "a  gentleman  of  wit  and 
honor"  in  his  HumorislSt  and  Bruce  and 
Longvil  (v.  1. 212)  are  "gentlemen  of  wit  and 
sense"  in  his  Virtiioso.  No  special  application 
of  hypocrites  is  now  known,  unless  Scott  is 
right  in  his  conjecture:  "Perhaps  Dryden 
means  the  characters  of  the  Irish  priest  and 
Tory  chaplain  in  The  Lancashire  Witches." 

92.  It  should.  Ed.  1  reads,  his  Pen  should. 
94.  Empress  Fame.  For  the  referenoe  to  Virgil, 

V.  fi67,  251-281. 

96.  Fame.  Ed.  1  reads  Pomp. 

97.  And  distant.   Ed.  1  reads  to  distant. 
98..  CarpeU.  Ed.  1  reads  Carpet. 

102.  Ogleby.  John  Ogleby  (Ogilby),  1600-76. 
"This  gentleman,  whose  name,  thanks  to  our 
author  and  Pope,  has  become  almost  prover- 
bial for  a  bad  poet,  was  originally  a  Scottish 
dancing  master.  He  translated  the  Iliads  the 
Odyssey,  the  JEneid^  and  /Ssop*s  Fables  into 
verse':  and  his  versions  were  splendidly 
adorned  with  sculpture.  He  also  wrote  three 
epic  poems,  one  of  which  was  fortunately 
burned  in  the  fire  of  London."  [Scott.]  For 
further  conunents  on  him  by  Dryden,  v. 
176«,  3-9;  748«,  40-46. 

105.  Herringnum.  So  ed.  1 ;  ed.  2  reads  H 

— .  On  Herringman,  v.  B.  S.  xvii,  xviii;  xxv. 
He  had  published  for  Shadwell  as  well  as  for 
Dryden. 

107.  Throne.  Ed.  1  reads  State. 

108.  Our  yotmo  Ascanius,  etc.  Dryden  here 
adapts  Virgil  to  his  satiric  purpose:  cf.  548, 
926-932:892,  253,  254. 

Sate.  So  ed.  1 ;  ed.  2  reads  sat. 

111.  Around.  Ed.  1  reads  about. 

112.  As  Hannibalt  etc.  Hannibal,  according  to 
a  story  told  by  Livy,  is  said  to  have  been 
forced  by  his  father,  when  only  nine  years  old, 
to  swear  eternal  hatred  to  Rome. 

115.  TiU.  Ed.  1  reads  to. 
186,  117.  Ne*er  to,  etc.  Ed.  1  reads: 

WoQ'd  bid  defiance  onto  Wtt  and  Sense. 

121.  He  placed.  Ed.  1  reads  Was  plae'd. 

122.  Love*s    Ktrtgdom.     A    *'  '    tragi- 


comedy" by  Fleoknoe,  the  only  one  of  his 

plays  ever  acted. 
124.  Lore.  Ed.  1  reads  Love. 
126.  Poppies.   Ed.  1  reads  Poppey.   "Perhaps 

in  allusion   to  Shadwell's  frequent  use  of 

opium,  as  well  as  to  his  dullness."  Scott. 

132.  Th*  admiring.  Ed.  1  reads  Th*  advancing. 

133.  His.  Ed.  1  reads  the. 

134.  Of  his.  Ed.  1  reads  on  his. 

135.  136.  Shed  FuU  on  the.  Ed.  1  reads.  Shed  : 
Full  of  the, 

139.  Heavens.  Ed.  1  reads  Heaven. 
143.  Kingdom  let  him.   Ed.  1  reads  Kingdoms 
may  he. 

148.  And  fruitless.  Ed.  1  reads  a  fruitless. 

149.  Let  Virtuosos,  etc.  "  Shadwell's  comedy 
The  Virtuoso  was  first  acted  in  1676,  with 
great  applause.  As  the  whole  piece  seems  in- 
tended as  a  satire  on  the  Royal  Society,  its 
scope  could  not  be  veiy  pleasing  to  Dryden, 
even  if  he  could  have  forgiven  some  hits 
leveled  against  him  personally  in  the  preface, 
prologue,  and  epilogue."  [Scott.] 

In  the  Epistle  Dedicatory  to  The  Virtuoso 
Shadwell  complains  of  having  scant  time  for 
writing,  and  in  the  preface  to  another  comedy. 
The  Libertine,  he  boasts  of  the  speed  with 
which  he  finished  his  work.  Rochester,  in  his 
Allusion  to  the  TerUh  Satire  of  the  First  Book 
of  Horace,  terms  him  "hasty  Shadwell." 
Dryden  evidently  knew  the  contrary  to  be 
the  case:  in  his  preface  to  All  for  Love  (1678), 
written  before  his  quarrel  with  Shadwell,  he 
censures  Rochester  for  calling  "a  slow  man 
hasty."    Cf.  n.  185,  54;  741»,  33-43. 

150.  ToU.  Ed.  1  reads  Soul. 

151.  OentleOeorge.  v.  headnote,  p.  78.  In  T^e 
Man  of  Mode;  or.  Sir  Fopling  Flutter,  Dori- 
mant  is  the  betrayer  of  Mrs.  Loveit.  Cully 
is  found  in  The  Comical  Revenge ;  or.  Love  in  a 
Tub,  and  Cockwood  in  She  Would  if  She  Could, 
other  comedies  by  the  same  writer. 

In.  Ed.  1  reads  with. 
157.  Let  'em  be  all  by  thy.  Ed.  1  reads:  Let  them 
be  all  of  thy. 

159.  Future.  Ed.  1  reads  after., 

160.  Issue  of  thy  own.  Ed.  1  reads  issues  of  thine 
own. 

162.  Full  of  thee.  Ed.  1  reads  like  to  thee. 

163.  S--dl—y.  Ed.  1  reads  52^dn«v.— Sir  Charles 
Sedley  was  a  noted  wit  and  a  minor  poet  and 
dramatist;  a  patron  and  friend  of  Dryden, 
who  dedicated  to  him  The  Assignation,  and 
introduced  him,  under  the  name  of  Lisideius, 
as  one  of  the  speakers  in  An  Essay  of  Dra- 
matic Poesy.  He  wrote  a  prologue  for  Shad- 
well's Epsom  Wells,  and  was  apparently  sus- 
pected of  aiding  him  in  the  comedy  itself. 
Shadwell  acknowledges  receiving  aid  from 
him  in  another  comedy,  A  True  Widow. 

167.  And  top.  Ed.  1  reads  on  th'  top. 

168.  SirFormdL  Sir  Formal  Trifle  is  a  character 
in  The  Virtuoso,  whom  Shadwell  justly  terms 
"  the  orator,  a  florid  coxcomb."  In  this  line 
ed.  1  reads  Wit  instead  of  will. 

170.  Does.  Ed.  1  reads  doth. 

Northern  dedieaOons.   An  alluaion  to  Shad- 
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well's  frequent  dedication  of  hia  plays  to 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  his  family.  In 
his  VindiccUion  of  the  Dvke  of  Guiae,  1683. 
Dry  den  terms  Shadwell  "the  northern  dedi- 
cator." 

172.  Jonaon'a  hoalile  name.  Shadwell  praises 
Jonson  and  professes  himself  his  disciple  with 
such  fervor  that  he  seems  to  claim  kinship 
with  him.  In  his  EpieUe  Dedicatory  to  The 
Virtuoso  he  writes:  "Nor  do  I  hear  of  any 
professed  enemies  to  the  play,  but  some  wo- 
men, and  some  men  of  feminine  understand- 
ings, who  like  slight  plajna  only,  that  represent 
a  little  tattle-sort  of  conversation,  like  their 
own.  But  true  humor  is  not  liked  or  under- 
stood by  them,  and  therefore  even  my  at- 
tempt towards  it  is  condemned  by  them. 
But  the  same  people,  to  my  great  comfort, 
damn  all  Mr.  Jonson 's  plays,  who  was  incom- 
parably the  best  dramatic  poet  that  ever 
was,  or,  I  believe,  ever  wiU  be;  and  I  had 
rather  be  author  of  one  scene  in  his  best 
comedies  than  of  any  play  this  age  has  pro- 
duced." 

175.  Hoe.  Ed.  1  reads  haJth. 

177.  On.  Ed.  1  reads  or.  This  line  and  the 
following  probably  refer  to  Shadwell's  satire 
on  the  Royal  Society  in  The  Viriuom}. 

178.  And.  Ed.  1  reads  Or. 

179.  Prince  Nieander'e  vein.  Prince  Nicander 
is  a  character  in  Shadwell's  P&yche. 

181.  Where  aold  he  bargaine.  Stiling  bargains 
consisted  in  answering  innocent  questions 
with  coarse  phrases  like  that  quoted  in  the 
text:of.  261,  46. 

Whip-atiteh,  etc.  A  similar  phrase  is  a  favor- 
ite with  Sir  Samuel  Hearty  in  The  Virtuoao, 
"  one  that  by  the  help  of  humorous,  nonsen- 
sical by-words,  takes  himself  to  be  a  great 
wit."  In  this  line  ed.  1  reads  mine  instead 
of  my. 

182.  Promia'd,  etc.  This  apparently  refers  to 
the  EpiaOe  Dedicatory  of  The  Virtuoao.  Here 
Shadwell  writes,  for  example:  "I  say  nothing 
of  impossible,  unnatural  farce  fools,  which 
some  intend  for  comical,  who  think  it  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  write  a  comedy, 
and  yet  will  sooner  grow  rich  upon  their  ill 
plays  than  write  a  good  one." 

183.  When  .  .  .  Fletcher.  Ed.  1  reads.  Where 
.  .  .  Fletchers. 

184.  Aa  ihoM^  etc.  No  commentator  has  in- 
vestigated this  charge  of  wholesale  plagiarism, 
which  is  probably  baaed  mainly  on  ShadwelPs 
Epaom  Wella.  Raines  and  Bevil,  ''men  of  wit 
and  pleasure"  in  that  play,  and  their  lady- 
loves Lucia  and  Carolina,  suggest  the  cor- 
responding pairs  Courtal  and  Freeman  and 
Qatty  and  Ariana,  in  Etherege's  She  Would 
if  She  Could;  and  Shadwell's  Mrs.  Woodly 
has  many  traits  of  Etherege's  Lady  Cock> 
wood.  In  each  play  the  young  men  first  meet 
the  young  women  wearing  visards,  and  per- 
suade them  to  unmask  in  somewhat  the  same 
fashion.  Mrs.  Woodly,  who  is  carrying  on  an 
intrigue  with  Bevil,  discovers  bis  passion  for 
Carolina,  and  entraps  him  by  a  forged  letter. 


juat  aa  Lady  Cockwood  endeavoiB  to  trick 
Courtal  and  Freeman  by  the  same  deviee 
Mrs.  Woodly  again  copies  Lady  CockwoofTs 
behavior  when  she  hides  Bevil  in  ber  t>ed- 
chamber;  when  she  slanders  Bevil  asd 
Raines  to  their  sweethearts,  saadns  that  th^ 
have  boasted  of  the  favor  accorded  them  . 
and  when,  near  the  close  of  the  play*  she  dis- 
cards the  faithless  Bevil  and  tries  to  gain  thf 
affection  of  Raines.  Lucia  and  Carolina  be- 
have towards  their  slandered  loven  in  muc& 
the  same  way  as  do  Gatty  and  Aziaaa.  — 
Furthermore,  Kick  and  Cuff,  two  eheatio< 
bullies  in  Epaom  Wella,  resemble  Wheedle 
and  Palmer  in  Etherege's  Comical  Repenge. 
and  trick  Clodpate  as  their  predeoessors  do 
Sir  Nicholas  Cully.  At  the  end  of  the  pL&y 
Clodpate  marries  Mn  Jilt  just  aa  Sir  Nicholas 
marries  Mrs.  Luey. 

Yet  no  fair-minded  reader  can  deny  the 
essential  originality  of  Epaom  WdU,  inferkff 
though  its  vulgar  humor  may  be  to  the 
sprightly  dialogue  of  the  better  scenes  ia 
Etherege.  Other  dramatists  than  these  two 
have  created  pairs  of  raldah  lovefB,  wanton 
damsels,  and  cowardly  aharpers;  and  Ether- 
ege  would  have  no  good  ground  of  complaint 
if  Sliadwell  adopted  the  same  familiar  de^ 
vices  as  Imnself.  Shadwell  probabb'  took 
suggestions  for  some  situations  from  Etber- 
ege,  but  he  made  these  situations  his  own 
by  his  treatment  of  them.  In  another  state- 
ment, however,  Diyden  is  quite  oorrect: 
certain  scenes  in  Epaom  Wella  that  Shadwell 
cannot  even  be  accused  of  purloining,  dis- 
tinctly aink  below  those  that  remind  one  of 
Etherege. 

Langbaine,  who  to  be  sure  is  always  friendly 
to  Shadwell,  writes  of  Epaom  Wella:  *'T  a 
true  that  some  endeavored  to  fix  a  calumny 
upon  our  author,  alleging  that  this  play  was 
not  ingenious:  but  this  stain  was  quickly 
wiped  off  by  the  plea  he  makes  for  himself  in 
the  prologue  spoken  to  the  king  and  queen 
at  Whitehall,  where  he  says: 

If  this  for  him  bad  been  by  others  done. 
After  this  honor  tore  they  'd  claim  their  own." 

185.  Oil  etc.  Ed.  1  reads,  Oyla  on  Water  FLnc. 
ed.  2  reads  Oyl  on  Watera  flow.  Plow  b  cer- 
tainly a  noun;  it  is  not  clear  whether  one 
should  read  water'a  or  watera". 

187.  Thia  ia,  etc.  "Four  of  the  humors  an 
entirely  new;  and  (without  vanity)  I  nuLy 
say  I  ne'er  produced  a  comedy  that  had  noi 
some  natural  himior  in  it  not  represented 
before,  nor  I  hope  ever  shall."  Shadwkll. 
Epiatle  Dedicatory  to  The  Viriuoao. 
Province.  Ed.  1  reads  Promiae, 

189.  Thia  ia  that,  etc.  The  passage  ia  a  parody 
of  four  lines  in  the  epilogue  to  Shadwell's 
The  Humoriata  : 

A  bomor  Is  the  bias  of  the  mind. 
By  wblch  with  violence  't  ts  one  way  Inclin'd : 
It  makes  oar  actions  lean  on  one  Me  still. 
And  In  all  changes  that  way  bends  ths  wilL 

Thy.  Ed.  1  reads  the. 


106.  Thou  'rt  bta  a.   Ed.  I  reads,  thou  art  a, 

109.  S«a*9l.  Ed.  1  reads  acta. 

202.  Doet.  Ed.  1  reads  doth. 

Thy  Iriah  pm.  Id  the  EpisUe  Dedicatory  to 
his  trsDslation  of  The  Tenth  Satyr  of  Ju- 
venal (1687)  Shadwell  retorts  indignantly: 
"  —  Sure  he  goes  a  little  too  far  in  calling  me 
the  dvUeeU  and  has  no  more  reason  for  that 
than  for  giving  me  the  Irish  name  of  Mack, 
when  he  knows  I  never  saw  Ireland  till  I  was 
three-and-twenty  years  old.  and  was  there 
but  four  months." 
137,  204.  tambice.  Since  the  iambic  was  the 
appropriate  meter  for  Greek  satire,  the  name 
iambica  has  become  equivalent  to  «tftr«,  even 
in  languages  like  English,  where  it  has  no 

•  special  fitness.  In  this  line  ed.  1  misprints 
iJoUd  instead  of  mOd. 

207.  There  thou  may^at  winga  diaplay,  etc. 
"Among  other  efforts  of  gentle  dulness  may 
be  noticed  the  singular  fashion  which  pre- 
vailed during  the  earlier  period  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  of  writing  in  such  changes  of 
measure  that  by  the  different  length  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  lines  the  poem  was  made  to 
resemble  an  egg.  an  altar,  a  pair  of  wings,  a 
cross,  or  some  other  fanciful  figure.'*  [Scott.] 
Dryden  may  possibly  intend  a  specific  refer- 
ence to  Qeorge  Herbert's  poems  An  Altar 
and  Eaater  Witiga. 

209.  Different  taUnta.  Ed.  1  reads  different 
Talent. 

212.  Brueey  etc.  v.  n.  13^  91.  The  two  gentle- 
men are  present  at  a  scene  in  which  their  lady- 
loves, Clarinda  and  Miranda,  entice  Sir  Formal 
to  stand  upon  a  secret  trapdoor  while  he  de- 
livers a  speech,  and  then  dispose  of  him  by 
releasing  the  trap.   v.  The  Virtuoao,  act.  iii. 

213.  Declaimino.  Ed.  1  reads  declinir4f. 

214.  Hia  druooet  robe.  Ed.  1  reads  the  Drugget 
Robea, 

216.  The  mantle,  etc.  v.  2  Kin^s  ii.  12-15, 
where  "  Elisha,  dividing  Jordan  with  Elijah's 
mantle,  is  acknowledged  his  successor." 

217.  Double.  Ed.  1  reads  doubled. 

Tbs  Second  Part  or  Absalom  and  Achtto- 
PHBL.  Nahum  Tate  (1652-1715)  was  a  young 
Tory  poet,  for  whose  tragedy.  The  Loyal 
Qeneral,  Dryden  had  written  a  prologue  in 
1679  (v.  87).  His  best  known  works  are  an 
adaptation  of  Kino  Lear,  which  held  the  stage 
until  about  1840,  and  a  version  of  the  Psalms, 
which  he  made  in  conjunction  with  Nicholas 
Brady.  He  seems  later  to  have  changed  his 
politics,  for  in  1692  he  succeeded  Shadwell  as 
poet  laureate. 

The  Grolier  Chib's  Catalogue  of  Original  and 
Early  Editiona  of  Bngliah  Writerafrom  Wither 
to  Prior,  New  York,  1905,  states  that  two 
issues  of  this  poem  were  printed  in  1682.  The 
editor  has  seen  only  that  reading  Fleet-Street 
(not  Fleetatreet)  on  the  title-page. 

The  notes  on  Tate's  portion  of  the  poem  are 
made  as  brief  as  possible.    Exnlaimtions  of 


ufaa  een. 

20.  Flattering.  Ed.  1  reads  FlaUerie'a. 

33.  Aa  aU.  Ed.  1  reads  aince  att. 

38.  Ouilty  J^maUea,  etc.  Charles  II  was  am- 
bitious for  power,  and  was  well  inclined  to  the 
Catholic  religion.  During  the  excitement 
caused  by  the  Popish  Plot,  however,  he  did 
not  deem  it  prudent  to  protect  such  Catholics 
as  were  accused,  or  to  pardon  those  convicted. 
He  refused,  for  example,  to  interfere,  as  he 
might  well  have  done,  in  behalf  of  Lord 
Stafford. 

40.  Nay,  etc.  Christie  gkieses  this  line:  "Some 
of  those  employed  for  sham  plots  whereby 
to  sacrifice  opponents  have  been  executed." 
One  Fitxharris,  who  swore  that  he  had  been 
bribed  to  concoct  a  sham  plot  and  ascribe  it 
to  the  Whigs,  was  later  condemned  and  ex- 
ecuted. But  may  not  aacrifieera  here  mean 
simply  prieata  f 

48.  Pampered  Corah,  etc.  "The  Salamanca 
doctor  [Oates]  .  .  .  robed  like  a  bishop  and 
puffed  with  insolence  .  .  .  became  the  dar- 
ling of  the  Whig  party.  .  .  .  Each  morning 
there  waited  at  his  lodgings  to  dress  him  two 
or  three  gentlemen  who  vied  for  the  honor  of 
holding  his  basin."  John  Pollock,  The 
Popiah  Plot,  1903,  p.  227. 

61.  Such  waa,  etc.  On  November  25,  1678, 
Oates  accused  Queen  Catherine,  before  the 
king  and  council,  of  plotting  against  her 
husband's  life. 

58.  The  Hermon,  etc.  Of.  Song  of  Solomon  ii.  1. 

69.  The  peat,  etc.    The  references  are   to  the 
Great  Plague  of  1665,  the  Fire  of  London  in 
1666,  and  the  wars  with  Holland  (Tyre)  in 
1665-67  and  1672-74. 
139»  95.  And  runo.  Ed.  1  reads  For  now. 

96.  'T  UHia  worae,  etc.  "  The  very  breath  of  him 
was  pestilential:  and,  if  it  brought  not  im- 
prisonment or  death  over  such  on  whom  it 
fell,  it  surely  poisoned  reputation."  Nobth, 
Examen,  p.  2()5. 

109.  Theae  raiae  the  Plot,  etc.  The  charge  that 
Shaftesbury  was  the  real  author  of  the  Popish 
Plot,  and  Oates  merely  his  tool,  is  supported 
by  no  evidence,  and  is  wholly  incredible. 
Shaftesbury  was,  however,  quick  to  take 
advantage  of  a  situation  that  he  did  not 
create. 

142.  O  rather.   Ed.  2  reads  Oh/  rather;  ed.  1, 
Or  rather. 
140*  165-170.    The  eroum*a  .  .  .  hour.    Imitated 
from  115,  441-446. 

181.  '*The  faetioua  tribea — "  '*And  thia  re- 
proof from  thee  f"  As  there  are  no  quotation 
marks  in  the  early  editions,  it  is  hard  to  tell 
where  one  speech  ends  and  the  other  begins. 
The  text  follows  C. ;  SS.  makes  Achitophel's 
speech  extend  through  from  thee. 

189.  Who  reacht  etc.  Those  who  reach  for  the 
crown,  but  miss  that  prise,  receive  death. 

190-195.  Did  you  .  .  .  afar.  Imitated  from 
118,  119,  688,  689,  729-734. 
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203.  Mu  removal.  From  the  office  of  Lord 
Pretideot  of  the  Council:  ▼.  a.  121,  971. 

216.  Who  at  your  iiMtonoe,  etc.  This  refers  to 
Sha/teabiav'a  support  of  the  Declftration  of 
Indulisenoe:  v.  n.  129f  77. 

220.  Ev*n  property,  etc.  At  the  openinc  of  1672, 
the  Idng.  being  straitened  for  money,  refused 
to  repay  £1,400,000  lent  him  by  the  gold- 
smiths, and  arbitrarily  reduced  the  interest 
from  12  to  6  per  cent.  This  he  seems  to  have 
done  by  the  advice  of  Lord  Clifford,  and 
against  the  protest  of  Ashley,  who,  however, 
as  a  member  of  the  Cabal  ministry,  received  a 
large  share  of  the  blame.  Nor  is  there  any 
good  evidence  that  Ashley  turned  the  pro- 
ceeding to  his  personal  profit. 

226.  Recount,  etc.  Cf.  112,  175,  n. 

141,  255.  Debar,  etc.  The  Commons  had  desired 
to  make  the  passage  of  the  Exclusion  Bill 
the  condition  of  their  votes  of  supply:  v. 
107«,  8,  n. 

268.  SubtiU.  Ed.  1  reads  mibtU. 

269.  TiU  peace,  etc.  Cf.  119,  752. 

270.  Aaaociatione.  v.  n.  126*,  10. 

280.  lahban.  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  alderman, 
and  representative  of  the  City  in  parliament. 
Other  writers  make  the  same  charges  against 
him  as  those  in  the  text. 

298.  Rabaheka.  "Sir  Thomas  Player,  Cham- 
berlain of  the  City  of  London,  and  one  of  the 
city  members  of  parliament.  When  the  Duke 
of  York  unexpectedly  returned  from  Brus- 
sels, Player  made  his  appearance  before  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Court  of  Aldermen,  and 
gravely  demanded  that  the  city  guards  should 
be  doubled.  In  the  vehemence  of  his  oratory 
a  remarkable  expression  chanced  to  escape 
him,  'that  he  durst  hardly  go  to  sleep,  for 
fear  of  awaking  with  his  throat  cut.'" 
[Scott.  I  For  the  name,  v.  2  Kings  xviii. 
17-xix.  4. 

310.  Next  the^e,  etc.    Cf.  580,  461. 

315.  Streams.  Ed.  1  reads  Wave*. 

142,  321.  Judae.  Robert  Ferguson  (d.  1714),  the 
"  Plotter."  He  was  a  Nonconformist  preacher, 
who,  being  ejected  from  his  living  by  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  in  1662,  supported  him- 
self by  teaching  boys  at  Islington,  near 
London.  He  aided  Shaftesbury  by  his 
pamphlets  (cf.  n.  128>,  34),  and  fled  with 
him  to  Holland.  He  became  famous  as  a 
plotter  against  the  governmente  of  Charles, 
James,  and  William. 

340.  Phaleg.  "James  Forbes  (16297-1712).  a 
Scoteh  dissenting  clergsrman  of  some  distinc- 
tion. He  was  placed  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond 
as  traveling  tutor  to  the  young  Earl  of  Derby, 
who  had  married  his  granddaughter." 
[SooTT.I  The  statemente  of  the  text  seem 
to  lack  corroboration,  especially  as  regards 
Forbee's  relations  with  Ormond.  Carte  terma 
him  "a  gentleman  of  parts,  virtue,  and  pru- 
dence, but  of  too  mild  a  nature  to  manage  his 
pupil,"  and  tells  how  he  was  maltreated  by  the 


Johnson  (1649-1703).  a  party  writer  of  con- 
siderable merit.  He  wss  a  native  of  War- 
wickshire, and  took  orders  after  a  regular 
course  of  study  at  Cambridge.  He  obtained 
a  small  living  of  eighty  pounds  a  year,  the 
only  church  preferment  he  ever  eojoyvd.  He 
later  became  chaplain  to  Lord  Rusoell,  the 
Wtiig  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Dar- 
ing the  dependence  oi  the  Bill  of  Exelasaon, 
he  endeavored  at  once  to  show  the  danger 
to  a  national  religion  from  a  sovereign  who 
held  opposite  tenets,  and  to  explode  the  doe- 
trine  of  passive  obedience,  in  a  work  entitled 
Julian  the  Apostate :  being  a  Short  Account  of 
hit  Life  ;  the  Sense  of  the  Primitise  Christians 
about  his  Succession;  and  their  Behorumr 
towards  him  :  together  with  a  Compariaon  of 
Popery  and  Paganism  (London,  1682).  There 
,can  be  little  doubt  that,  so  far  as  the  argu- 
ment from  the  example  of  the  primitive 
Christians  ie  sound,  Johnson  has  fairly  made 
out  his  case.  Indeed  Dry  den  has  little  left  to 
say.  except  that  if  they  did  resist  Julian, 
which  he  seems  to  admit,  they  were  very 
wrong  in  so  doing,  and  the  less  that  is  said 
about  it,  the  more  will  be  the  credit  of  the 
ancient  CJhuroh. 

"  For  this  and  subsequent  writings,  Johnson 
was  fined,  imprisoned,  degraded  from  ecclesi- 
astical orders,  pilloried,  and  whipped.  After 
the  Revolution  the  proceedings  against  him 
were  declared  illegal,  and  he  received  a  pen- 
sion of  £300  yearly,  with  £1000  in  money, 
and  a  post  for  his  son. 

"The  reader  may  contrast  the  character 
which  Dryden  has  given  of  Johnson  with  that 
of  John  Hampden,  who,  in  an  account  of  him 
to  the  Duchess  of  Masarin,  says:  'Being  two 
years  with  him  in  the  same  prison,  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  know  him  peifeetly  well ;  and, 
to  speak  my  thoughto  of  him  in  one  word.  I 
can  assure  your  Grace  that  I  never  knew  a 
man  of  better  sense,  of  a  more  innocent  Kfe, 
nor  of  greater  virtue,  which  was  proof  against 
all  tempteUon,  than  Mr.  Johnson.'  See 
Memorials  of  his  life  prefixed  to  his  Works 
in  folio."  [Scott.]  The  name  Ben-Joohanaa 
is  taken  as  an  equivalent  of  Johnson. 

384.  But,  UU  me,  ete.    v.  Genesis  ix.  18-27. 

388,  380.  Mader  .  .  .  trade,  Eds.  1  and  2  read 
made,  .  .  .  Trade  f 

392.  And  thy  hot  father,  ete.  St.  Gregory 
Nasiansenus.  Johnson  in  his  work  relies  for 
his  argument  largely  on  the  invectives  of  St. 
Gregory  Nasiansenus  against  Julian's  mem- 
ory. Gregoiy  rebukes  the  dead  Constantius 
for  allowing  Julian  to  succeed  him ;  Julian  he 
addresses  as  "Thou  traitor  next  to  Judas  — 
only  thou  hast  not  testified  thy  repentance 
by  hanging  thjrself,  as  he  did."  (Op.  dL 
p.  63.)  Dryden  rightly  thinks  that  Gregory 
showed  sectarian  fury  rather  than  Christian 
charity.  He  may  have  taken  his  cue  from 
Johnson  himself,  who  writes:  "And  yet  how 
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together  he  matters  not  that;  and  his  luck  is 
so  bad,  that  he  seldom  hits  upon  any  that 
agree  any  more,  than  so  many  Men  of  several 
Languages  would  do." 

444.  TransproM.  A  referenoe  to  the  title  of 
Settle's  poem,  Abwalom  Senior,  or  Achitophel 
Traneproe'd.  This  again  refers  to  a  jest  in  the 
first  act  of  The  Rehearaal,  where  Bayes  boasts 
of  his  rule  of  tranevereionf  or  putting  some 
one  else's  prose  into  his  own  verse.  Johnson 
replies:  '*Methinks,  Mr.  Bayes,  that  putting 
verse  into  prose  should  be  called  transpro»- 
ittg;  "  and  Bayes  agrees :  "  By  my  troth,  a  very 
good  notion,  and  hereafter  it  shall  be  so." 

446.  Who  makes,  etc.  Settle's  poem  just  men- 
tioned begins: 

In  gloomy  times,  when  prleitcraft  bore  the  sway. 
And  made  heav'D'B  gate  a  lock  to  their  own  key.  — 

448.  Four  and  twenty  lettere.  "  I "  and  "  j "  were 
accounted  one  letter;  so  also  were  "u"  and 
?v." 

459.  Og,   Thomas  Shadwell:  v.  n.  134,  15. 
144»  477.  Bethoudtdl.  Apparently  the  midwife's 
blessing  is  confined  to  these  three  words, 
which  are   printed  in  italics  in  the  early 
editions. 

524.  See  vhere,  etc.  The  folk>wing  verses  de- 
scribe the  Green  Ribbon  Club,  which  met  at 
the  King's  Head  Tavern.  It  included  among 
its  members  most  of  the  prominent  Whigs  of 
the  time,  and  many  underlings  of  the  party. 
V.  Pollock,  The  Popish  Plot,  pp.  237-239. 

535.  Arod.  "Sir  William  Waller,  son  of  the 
parliamentary  general  of  the  same  name,  dis- 
tinguished himself  during  the  time  of  the 
Popish  Plot  by  an  uncommon  degree  of 
bustling  activity."  [Soorr.]  The  charges 
here  brought  against  him  reflect  contem- 
porary report. 

549.  Gehaei.   v.  2  Kings  v.  20-27. 

555.  Zaken.  An  elder  or  magistrate  (used,  for 
example,  in  Exodus  iii.  16).  Commentators 
have  stated  that  the  word  here  means  a 
member  of  parliament,  but  either  this  is  in- 
correct, or  Wood  {Athena  Oxonienses,  1721, 
ii.  419)  is  wrong  in  saying  that  Waller  was 
elected  to  the  Oxford  parliament  of  1681,  the 
last  that  had  met  before  the  publication  of 
this  poem. 

145,  674.  Who  for.  v.  107«,  8,  n. 

502.  His  absence,  etc.  In  March,  1679,  owing  to 
the  popular  excitement  over  the  Exclusion 
Bill,  the  Duke  of  York,  at  the  king's  request, 
left  England,  going  first  to  Holland  and  then 
to  Brussels. 

627.  Thy  thunder.  Referring  to  the  Duke  of 
York's  earlier  naval  service  against  the 
Dutch:  of.  96. 

146,  642.  Subjects.  So  ed.  1 ;  ed.  2  reads  Svb- 
jecVs,  which  may  be  correct,  standing  for 
subject  *s. 

661.  OnUch.  Cf.  grudge  (\.  682):  the  di8crei>- 
ancy  is  that  of  the  early  editions. 

689.  Our  brib'd  Jews.  Some  of  the  Whig  leaders 
were  as  corrupt  in  receiving  French  bribes  as 
was  the  kiag  himself.   Louis  XIV  aimed  to 


weaken  England  by  playing  off  one  party 
against  another. 
148,  793.  From  Hebron,  etc.  In  August,  1679, 
on  the  illness  of  the  king,  the  Duke  of  York 
had  come  to  England  for  a  few  days,  but  al- 
most immediately  returned  to  Brussels.  In 
the  following  October  he  was  permitted  to 
change  his  place  of  exile  for  Scotland,  whence 
he  returned  In  February,  1680.  In  the  next 
October  he  was  again  forced  to  retire  to  Scot- 
land, and  returned  from  there  only  in  March. 
1682:  cf.  headnote,  p.  132. 

811.  Jothran.  George  Legge  (1648-91).  created 
Baron  of  Dartmouth  in  1682.  He  had  won  dis- 
tinction in  the  wars  with  the  Dutch,  and  later 
became  admiral  and  commander-in-chief  of 
the  fleet.  His  father  had  been  a  noted  roy- 
alist. 

819.  Benaiah.  "  General  Edward  Sack vi  He,  who 
had  served  at  Tangier  with  great  reputation, 
both  for  courage  and  judgment.  He  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  House  of  Commons  for  con- 
temptuous words  concerning  those  who  be- 
lieved in  the  Popish  Plot."   [Scott.] 

825-828.  WhiU  .  .  .  rut.  Cf.  132,  14-25. 
148,  864.  Confirm.  Ed.  1  reads  sectare. 

891-906.  Or  grant  .  .  .  king.  These  lines  are 
evidently  inspired  by  a  passage  in  The  Medal : 
V.  131,  132,  287-317. 

913.  An  enviouefeetival,  etc.  On  April  20, 1682, 
the  Duke  of  York  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a 
dinner  given  by  the  Artillery  Company  of 
London.  The  Whigs  arranged  for  the  folk>wing 
day  a  counter  demonstration,  consisting  of  a 
church  service,  followed  by  a  dinner,  in  token 
of  thanksgiving  for  the  deliverance  of  Eng- 
land from  Popish  wiles.  But  the  privy  coun- 
cil meeting  on  April  19  unexpectedly  forbade 
this  gathering.  (Luttrell.  Bri^  Relation^  i. 
179.)  Scott  remarks:  "This  disappointment, 
trifling  as  it  may  seem,  was  of  great  disadvan- 
tage to  the  Whigs.  It  made  them  ridiculous, 
which  is  more  fatal  to  a  political  party  than 
any  other  misfortune." 
IfiO,  930.  For  shekel,  etc.  Tickets  had  been  sold 
for  the  banquet  at  a  guinea  apiece. 

938.  Asaph.  Dryden.  Asaph  was  one  of  David's 
chief  musicians:  Psalms  1  and  Ixxiii-Ixxxiii 
are  ascribed  to  him. 

941.  Bezaliel.  Henry  Somerset,  Marquis  of 
Worcester,  and  later  Duke  of  Beaufort;  Lord 
President  of  the  Council  of  Wales  {the  Kenites' 
province).  Bezaleel  was  the  artificer  charged 
with  making  works  of  art  required  for  the 
tabernacle  in  the  wilderness:  v.  Exodus 
xxxi.  2-5. 

958.  His  son.  Charles  Somerset,  Marquis  of 
Worcester. 

967.  Abdael.  The  Duke  of  Albemarle,  son  of 
General  Monk,  who  had  the  chief  share  in 
restoring  Charles  II:  v.  9,  151,  n.  Though  a 
man  of  small  gifts,  he  became  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  here  termed 
the  prophets'  school. 

985.  Eliab.  Henry  Bennet,  Earl  of  Arlington, 
a  member  of  the  Cabal  ministry,  and  Lord 
Chamberlain  since  1674. 


988.  FoHtme,  Eds.  2  and  3  read  ^crfisa. 
probably  by  a  misprint. 

994.  Othniel's.  So  ed.  3:  eda.  1  and  2  tskI 
Othriel's.  (For  the  name,  v.  Joshua  xv.  :'• 
The  Duke  of  Grafton,  second  son  of  CharJe  n 
by  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  was  manied  zi 
the  Lady  Isabella  Bennet,  ArlinetoD's  <^- 
daughter.  After  the  defection  of  If ooinojtr. 
the  king  attempted,  as  Scott  says,  "to  <ks 
Grafton,  in  opposition  to  hizn,  in  the  hara 
of  the  people." 
151,  1003.  HeUm.  Louis  Duras  (1640?-I7t>$ 
Earl  of  Feversham.  He  came  of  a  oc^cJ 
French  family,  but  had  bec<»De  an  Ees&sL 
subject  in  1665. 

1013.  Amri.  Heneage  Finch,  'Earl  of  Nctusc- 
ham,  Lord  Chancellor  from  1674  to  1682  '-f 
112,  188,  n.  Tate's  praise  of  his  le«ml  kart^zi 
is  just. 

1025.  Sheva.  Sir  Roger  L'Estranee  (1616- 
1704),  a  noted  newspaper  writer  for  tlie  l<rj 
party,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  Britai 
journalism.  He  was  licenser  of  the  pns 
under  Charles  II  and  James  II.  Sbera  w  a 
scribe  of  David :  v.  2  Samuel  xx.  25. 

1035.  So  Moses,  etc.  v.  Numbers  xxi.  7-9.  a&i 
cf.  117,  632-635. 

1041.  Thy  laurel  grove,  etc.    "  The  thunder  vv 
anciently   supposed    to    spare    the    laareJ. 
Scott. 

1065.  Still  Hebron's,  etc.  ▼.  beadnotes,  13& 
133. 

1066.  Remains.  Referring  to  the  Ducbes  v-f 
York,  who  remained  behind  in  SeoUand  —  i 
peculiar  use  of  the  word. 

152,  1075.  Give  not,  etc.   v.  2  Samuel  i.  2a 

1095.  With  loud  last  breaths,  etc.  "The  Gaaa 
says  that  when  the  barge  put  off,  the  i^viar 
sailors,  who  remained  to  perish,  manned  i'^ 
sides  in  the  usual  honorary  form.  and.  is- 
different  to  their  own  fate,  hailed  the  diiir'a 
safety  with  three  cheers."    [Scott. | 

1100.  Urania.  A  title  of  Venus ;  heie  aaed  of  i^ 
Duchess  of  York. 

1107.  Is.  "  The  grammar  requires  to  read  4rU 
Scott. 

1123.  Hybkean  suntrms.  The  honey  from  tie 
hilb  about  Hybla,  in  Sicily,  is  celebrated  b? 
the  ancient  poets:  hence  Hyblaan  sxamj 
means  swarms  of  bees.   Cf.  US,  G07. 

1131.  Ziloah.  Sir  John  Moore:  v.  130,  IH 
n.  The  viler  pair  of  1.  1133  were  the  Wkr 
sheriffs,  Shute  and  Pilkingtoo,  who  are  ca&^i 
worse  than  Cornish  and  Bethel  (▼.  117,  SSS. 
n.),  the  sheriffs  of  the  preceding  year:  xhei 
chief  offense  was  in  selecting  the  jury  w^::r 
refused  to  indict  Shaftesbury. 

1132.  Surges.  Eds.  1  and  2  read  Swrges,  by&a 
evident  misprint;  ed.  3  reads  ^yrtos,  by  a 
mistaken  correction  of  it. 

1135.  ZUoah's  loyal  labors.  By  %xoacrup(iV'2» 
political  trickery,  the  court  faction,  aided  t>T 
their  tool  Moore,  brought  about  the  elect,  ae 
of  two  Tory  sherifiis  in  September.  1QK2.  s« 
successors  to  Shute  and  Pilldngton.  71:^'$ 
was  followed  by  the  choice  of  a  Tory  kH 
mayor,  also  secured  by  triekory. 
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153,  4.  Pennsylvania  •  air,  etc.  In  1081  William 
Fenn  bad  received  from  the  king  the  patent 
for  his  colony*  and  in  Septembert  1682,  he 
had  sailed  for  America. 

5.  A89ociatora.  v.  1^6^  10,  n.  Shaftesbury 
was  one  of  the  nine  individuals  to  whom  the 
king  made  a  grant  of  the  province  of  Carolina 
in  1663,  and  he  always  took  an  active  interest 
in  the  colony. 

15.  Those  playhouse  Whigs,  etc  Apparently  a 
reference  to  some  struggles  of  the  actors 
against  the  patentees  who  controlled  them. 

24.  Charter.  The  Charter  of  the  City  of  London 
had  kept  it  free  in  large  measure  from  the 
encroachments  of  royal  authority.  In  1683 
the  king  secured  its  forfeiture. 

33.  No  duU  fat  fool  etc.  A  fresh  attack  on 
Shadwell:  v  n.  134»  15.  Apparently  the 
Whig  poet  was  set  aside  on  the  union  of  the 
companies. 

42.  Whig  sheriffs.  Cf.  nn.  159, 1131, 1135.  The 
word  sheriffs  is  to  be  pronounced  as  one  syl- 
lable; cf.  501,  13;  i5ex,  3. 

154,  12.  The  mid  gaUery.  The  eighteen-penny 
place,  apparently  the  special  haunt  of  women 
of  the  town;  cf.  172S,  58. 

21 .  Lackeys.  Mr.  R.  W.  Lowe  (Life  of  Betterton, 
p.  29)  says  that  at  this  time  servants  were 
not  admitted  to  the  theater  until  the  end  of 
the  fourth  act.  **  While  hanging  about  the 
entrances  and  lobbies  their  noise  might  be 
.  quite  audible  in  the  theater." 

24.  Tom  Dove.  A  bear  so  called;  cf.  899^,  3,  n. 

26.  Their  unpaying  masters.  For  an  interest- 
ing account  of  how  theater-goers  in  Res- 
toration times  avoided  payment  of  the  en- 
trance money,  v.  Lowe's  Life  of  Betterton, 
pp.  22-25. 
15ffi,  1.  Holy  League.  Cf.  8,  97-102  and  137i, 
10-12. 

6.  Sent  over,  etc.  A  reference  to  the  French 
Huguenots  who  had  sought  shelter  in  England. 

15.  Their  poisoning  toay.   Cf.  103*,  46.  n. 

19.  A  flail.  "  A  joinev  named  College  made  his 
fortune  by  inventing  a  pocket  flail,  tipped 
with  lead,  which  was  called  the  Protestant 
flail,  and  was  to  be  used  by  sober  citisens  to 
brain  'Popish'  assassins."  (S.  R.  Gardinbb, 
Student's  History  of  England,  p.  615.) 
155',  2.  Oncethe  cause  was  lost.  The  government 
had  for  a  long  time  refused  to  permit  the 
play  to  be  acted,  fearing  that  the  assassination 
of  the  Duke  of  Guise  might  be  talron  as  sug- 
gesting that  of  Monmouth.  In  the  next  line 
Dryden  denies,  as  he  does  more  at  length  in 
his  Vindication  of  the  play,  published  in  1683. 
that  any  parallel  between  Monmouth  and 
Guise  was  intended. 

41.  London.  Cf.  153,  24,  n. 

43.  Ignoramus  juries.  A  reference  to  the  grand 
jury  that  refused  to  indict  Shaftesbury,  re- 
porting igrumimus.  Dryden  of  course  puns 
on  the  legal  and  commonplace  meaninuB  of 
the  word. 

15A1,  23    A  Trimmer,   v.  n.  190,  882. 

30.  Jack  Ketch.  Cf.  910,  3.  n. 

31.  Breathe.  Ed.  1  reads  breath. 


88.  You  Trimmersy  etc.  It  is  hard  to  say 
whether  the  quotation  ends  with  this  line  or 
continues  through  the  epilogue. 

156',  8.  Maryhone.    Marylebone  Gardens,  then 
a  fashionable  place  of  amusement. 
14.  Pay  their  four  shillings,  etc.  The  price  of  a 
box  seat:  the  pit  cost  but  half  ^a  crown. 

157.  Rbuoio  Laici.  Of  the  two  issues  of  this 
poem  published  in  1682,  that  described  in  the 
1886  Catalogue  of  the  Rowfant  Library,  is 
probably  earlier  than  the  other,  number  315 
in  the  Grolier  Club's  Cataiogue  of  Original  and 
Early  Editions  of  English  Writers  from  Wither 
to  Prior,  1905.  (This  aosertion  contradicts  one 
in  An  Appendix  to  the  Rowfant  Library,  Lon- 
don. 1900.)  In  the  latter  (Grolier)  copy  the 
catch  word  at  the  end  of  the  Preface  is  To, 
referring  to  the  first  complimentary  poem  To 
Mr.  Dryden,  which  immediately  folk>W8  in 
both  issues;  in  the  Rowfant  copy  it  is  Rdigio, 
referring  to  the  title  of  the  poem  itself.  This 
indicates  that  the  complimentary  poems  were 
received  after  the  Rowfant  copy  was  already 
in  type;  hence  it  must  be  the  first  issue  and 
Qrolier  Cltd>  no.  315  the  second.  Mr.  Bev^y 
Chew,  President  of  the  Grolier  Club,  called 
the  editor's  attention  to  this  circumstance. 

Aside  from  frequent  variations  in  spelling 
and  punctuation,  a  collation  shows  only  the 
following  differences  in  reading  between  the 
two  issues  of  1682:  157^  6,  (1)  ingenuoudy, 
(2)  ingeniously;  158*,  58,  {I)  its  proper,  (2)  its 
own  proper;  lOOS  36,  (1)  Papists,  (2)  Papist; 
160>,  17,  (1)  had  U  been,  (2)  U  had  been. 

158S  1.  Iniitle  them  to  any  of  my  errors.    "Father 
my  errors  on  them."   [Saintsbubt.I 
39.  Among  the  sons  of  Noah,  etc.  v.  (Senesis  ix. 

24-27. 
47.  Bill  of  ^Bclusion.  A  main  argument  against 
the  Exclusion  Bill  (v.  n  110,  18)  was  the  in- 
justice done  by  it  to  the  Duke  of  York's  Pro- 
testant children. 

150^  6.  The  preface  of  whose  creed,  etc.  "Who- 
soever will  be  saved,  before  all  things  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  he  hold  the  Catholic  faith.  Which 
faith  except  every  one  do  keep  whole  and  un- 
defiled,  without  doubt  he  shall  perish  ever- 
lastingly." 

150%  37.  Coleman*s  Utters.  Edward  Coleman, 
secretary  to  the  Duchess  of  York,  had  carried 
on  a  correspondence  with  P^re  de  La  Chaise, 
a  Jesuit,  confessor  to  Louis  XIV,  relative  to 
schemes  for  retatablishing  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion in  England.  The  discovery  of  his  letters 
seemed  to  give  at  least  partial  confirmation 
to  Oates's  depositions.  Coleman  was  one  of 
the  first  men  to  be  executed  on  account  of  the 
Popish  Pk>t.  Blr.  Pollock  (The  Popish  Plot, 
1903)  defends  the  justice  of  this  sentence. 
56.  Mariana,  etc.  Catholic  writers  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries.  All  but  the 
last  (more  correctly  Simancas)  were  Jesuits. 
59.  Campian.  Edmund  Campian  (Campion) 
and  Robert  Parsons  were  English  Jesuits, 
who  in  1580-81  tried  to  spread  Catholicism  in 
England.  Campian  was  hanged;  Parsons  es- 
caped from  England.    The  latter  published 
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several  workB»  one  of  them,  A  Conference 
about  the  next  Sueeeeeion  to  the  Croume  o/  Ino- 
kmdi  under  the  name  of  R.  Doleman. 
lOO',  7.   NebuchadnetMor.  v  Daniel  iv.  28-^. 

23.  Apology.  The  full  title  is,  ApoUxfia  Roberti 
Bdiarmini  S.  R.  E,  Cardinalie^  pro  reapon- 
eione  eua  ad  librum  Jacobi  A£<tgniB  Britannia 
Regie,  eujue  tittUue  eet,  Triplici  Nodo  Triplex 
Cuneua. 

24.  Ratione  directi  dominii.  "  After  the  manner 
of  feudal  tenure."  The  dominium  directum  ie 
the  right  of  the  feudal  lord  in  land,  aa  distin- 
guished from  the  dominium  utile,  or  right  of 
the  vassal. 

46.  Father  Cree.  "Serenus  Cressy,  an  English 
Benedictine  monk,  attendant  on  Queen 
Catherine.  He  was  the  principal  conductor  of 
controversy  on  the  part  of  the  Papists,  and 
published  many  treatises  against  Stillingfleet 
and  others."  [Scott.1 
lOOS  25.  Tyndal.  William  Tyndal  (Tyodale) 
(14907-1636),  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Eng- 
lish Reformation.  He  published  translations 
of  the  New  Testament,  the  Pentateuch,  and 
the  Book  of  Jonah,  which,  though  condemned 
by  Henry  VIII,  form  the  basis  of  the  present 
Authorised  Version. 

Lord  Herbert.  Edward  Herbert,  Lord  Her- 
bert of  Cherbury  (1583-1648). 

64.  Hooker.  Richard  Hooker  (15547-1600). 
author  of  the  Eecleeiaetical  Polity.  To  his 
life,  by  Iiaak  Walton,  Is  appended  a  letter 
from  his  friend  (Seorge  Cranmer,  grand- 
nei^ew  to  the  archbishop. 
161>,  4.  Martin  Mar-prelaU  Under  this  title 
there  was  issued  from  a  secret  press,  in  the 
years  1688-90,  a  series  of  bitter  Puritan  pam- 
phlets. The  man  chiefly  responsible  for  their 
publication  was  John  Penry.  a  Welshman, 
who  in  1593  was  hanged  as  a  traitor. 

6.  Marvell.  Andrew  Marvell,  poet  and  contro- 
versialist; cf.  127*,  6,  n. 

28.  Thua  Seetariee,  etc.  "The  court  writers  at 
this  period  were  anxious  to  fix  upon  the 
Presbyterians  and  the  Nonconformists  in 
general  the  antimonarchical  principles  of  the 
fanatics  who  brought  Charles  I  to  the  scaf- 
fold."  [Sc?oTr.l 

86.  Haeket  and  Coppinger.  "In  1691,  William 
Haoket,  a  former  serving  man,  had  his  brain 
turned  by  enthusiasm,  and  seduced  Coppinger 
and  Arthington,  two  gentlemen,  to  sally  forth 
with  him  into  the  streets  of  London,  where  he 
proclaimed  himself  to  be  the  Messiah,  and 
(^ppinger  and  Arthington  his  prophet  of 
mercy  and  his  prophet  of  judgment.  Haeket 
was  executed;  Arthington  recanted;  Cop- 
pinger starved  himself  to  death  in  jail." 
[Scott.] 

40.  Queen  EUzabeth'a  birthniyht.  v.  headnote, 
p.  122$  n.  143,  412;    236,  1304, 1305. 

44.  A  Fanatic  lord  mayor,  etc.  Cf .  nn.  117,  686 
and  130,  181. 

60.  «•  There  ia,  ete.  Preface  to  BccUaiaalieal  Pol- 


in  1682.  Dxyden  later  (1684).  at  the  earn- 
mand  of  King  (Charles,  translated  the  Bia- 
toire  de  la  Ligua  of  the  same  writer. 

69.  Inyenioua  youno  gentleman.  This  peiaoD,  ai 
is  known  from  a  complimentary  poem  by 
Duke,  was  named  Henry  Diddnaon.  Hk 
translation  of  A  Critical  Hiatory  of  tkt  (M 
Tealamentf  from  the  French  of  Biebard 
Simon,  api>eared  in  1682.  P^re  Smoo  wn 
one  of  the  leading  biblical  seholars  of  hb  time. 
169,  1,  2.  Siara:  traoelara.  Apparently  froMleriii 
pronounced  with  a  strong  secondaiy  accent 
on  the  last  syllable.  Then  the  rhyme  will  be 
of  the  type  deaert :  art;  of.  p.  831« 

21.  TheStagiriU.  Aristotle. 

28.  But  vaniah'd,  etc.  Cf.  77i,  10. 

43.  ^vptKo,  So  1683  ed.;  the  issues  of  1682  md 
ivpexa :  the  correct  form  is  «vpi|Mi.  The  mis- 
take and  the  meter  indicate  that  Dryden  vm 
taught  to  accent  Greek  according  to  Uie 
Greek  accents,  instead  of  by  the  Latin  mla, 
as  is  now  usual  in  England,  v.  Note»  «d 
Queriea,  series  VIII.  vii.  451. 

163,  76.  Haal  thou,  etc.  Cf .  Job  xi.  7,  8. 

80.  Thoae  giant  wita,  etc.  Christie  thinks  tittt 
the  line  was  suggested  by  Virgil:  cf.  60&, 
881,  882. 

164,  193.  Son*a.  On  the  pUonaaHe  genitive,  t. 
Sweet,  New  Engliah  Grammar,  §  2010. 

165,  213.  Th*  Egyptian  biahop.  AthaoMBTis. 
Bishop  of  Alexandria.  Cf.  lfi9^ 

224  n.  Father  Simon,  v.  n.  161*,  50. 

241.  Juniuaand  TremeUiua.  **  Calvinistic  divinei 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  made  trusb- 
tions  of  the  Scripture,  with  eommentariea,  on 
which  Pfere  Simon  makes  learned  critidamt." 
(SooTT.l  Cf.  6071,  le. 

166,  283.  'Tu>ere  vforth,  etc.  In  this  line  Tata- 
menta  is  probably  to  be  read  TeaTmefUi;  or 
the  Creed  may  possibly  be  slurred  to  Ik' 
Creed. 

291.  Eadraa.  v.  2  Esdras  xiv. 

312.  iSoeinum.  The  Socinians  were  a  sect  founded 
in  the  sixteenth  eentury  by  the  Italiaos 
LflBlius  and  Faustus  Socinus.  They  rejected 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  maintaining  tlut 
Christ  was  only  man,  but  man  by  a  miraco- 
lous  conception. 

322.  In  groaa.  In  general,  without  inqniiios 
into  details. 

339.  For  beat  authority'a  next  rulea  are  beat.  Ttiis 
is  the  reading  of  the  first  three  issues,  and 
seems  intelligible  in  the  sense:  "The  neatest 
(cf.  1.  340)  rules  of  the  best  authority  are 
best."  C.  and  SS.  both  read:  "For  beit 
authorities,  next  rules,  are  best."  This  is 
somewhat  easier  to  interpret,  but  is  not  ne- 
cessarily an  improvement. 

346.  Ariua  and  Pelagiua.  Arias,  the  great 
heretic  of  the  fourth  oentuiy,  denied  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  asserting  that  Christ  was 
a  created  being.  His  doctrine  was  oondanoed, 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  Athanaaius,  at 
the  Council  of  Nioiea  (Nice)  in  325.  Petagia. 

:_    xi._ L ^ f^    ^    •»    .-     1 j..:^ 
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)f  the  will,  and  man's  perfectibility  by  bis  own 

maided  efforts. 

389.  I/they,  etc.  Cf.  lao,  166. 

!.  The  wiU  prodve'd.  Cf.  880,  948.  n. 

I.  The  fliHflown  text,  etc.  "  Perhaps  this  idea 

I  borrowed  from  Butler's  Hvdibraet  iii.  2, 

I.  1-12. 

The  learned  write,  an  inaeot  breece 

IB  bat  a  mongrel  inlnoe  of  bees. 

That  falls  before  a  stoTm  on  cows. 

And  ■tings  the  f  oonders  of  bis  bonss. 

From  whose  cormpted  flesb  that  breed 

Of  yermin  did  at  first  proceed. 

80,  ere  tbe  storm  of  war  broke  out. 

Religion  spawn'd  a  Tsrlons  root 

Of  petolant  capridons  sects, 

Tbe  maggots  of  corrupted  tests, 

Tbat  first  ran  all  religion  down. 

And  after  er'ry  swarm  its  own."   [Scott.] 

456.  Tom  Stemhold'B,  etc.  v.  143,  402,  403, 
1 ;  headnote,  p.  134;  n.  134,  15. 

BICS  INCLUDED  IN  MlBCELLANT  POEMB,  1684. 

The  editor  has  been  unable  to  consult  the 
ecood  edition  of  this  volume. 

31.  WheUUme.  v.  53S  8,  n;  and  for  the 
ntroduction  of  contemporary  references  into 
.  translation  from  an  aocieot  writer,  cf.  98, 
7.  n;  196,  35,  n. 

AicARTLus.  Upon  this  piece,  and  upon  thoee 
n  pp.  192-198,  V.  Pughe,  John  Drydene  tjber- 
etzunoen  atu  Theokritf  Breslau,  1894. 
Prologub  to  The  Disappgintiibnt.  The 
684  edition  of  this  play  has  not  been  ae- 
essible  to  the  editor.  The  text  has  been  ool- 
Eited  with  a  copy  made  at  the  British  Mu- 
Bum. 

38.  The  high  dice,  and  the  low.  **  Loaded 
lice,  contrived  some  for  high  and  others  for 
3w  throws."  Soorr. 

Brings  A«r,  etc.  "  Our  author  seems  to  Copy 
limiself  in  this  passage.  '  His  old  father  in  t^e 
ountry  would  have  given  him  but  little 
hanks  for  it,  to  see  him  bring  down  a  fine- 
red  woman,  with  a  lute,  and  a  dressing  box, 
nd  a  handful  of  money  to  her  portion.'  The 
Vild  Oattant,  act  iii,  sc.  2."   Scorr. 

55.  56.  But  while,  etc.    Cf.  900,  41,  42. 
Out  middle  gaUeriea.   Cf.  154,  12,  n. 
AriuB.    Lee  made  Arius  the  villain  of  his 
lay:  cf.  106,  346,  n. 

4  True  Protestant.  Cf.  ia4»,  40,  n,  and 
eading  to  Afoe  Flecknoe,  p.  134. 
Euethiue.  The  historian  of  the  Christian 
ihurch,  who  flourished  about  300. 
Trimmer,  v.  n.  120,  882.  In  this  epilogue 
>ryden  apparently  uses  the  word  loosely,  as 
quivalent  to  Whig. 

Addreeeing  Tory.  Tories  who  presented 
3  the  king  adireeaee  in  which  they  expressed 
beir  abhorrence  of  the  acts  of  the  Petitionere. 
.  n.  112,  179. 

When  Clause  woe  king,  etc.  This  alludes  to 
tie  rejoicing  of  the  beggars  when  Clause  is 
bosen  their  king:  v.  Fletcher's  Beggare* 
fuah^  act  ii,  sc.  1. 

22.  Teckeliteei  "THe  severity  of  the  Aus- 
rian  government,  in  Hungary  particularly, 
awards  those  who  dissented  from  the  Roman 


Catholic  faith,  occasioned  several  insur- 
rections. The  most  memorable  was  headed 
by  Count  Teekely,  who  allied  himself  with  the 
Sultan,  assumed  the  crown  of  TWmsylvania 
as  a  vassal  of  the  Porte,  and  joined  with  a 
considerable  force  the  large  army  of  Turks 
which  besieged  Vienna.  A  similarity  of  situ- 
ation and  of  interest  induced  the  Whig  party 
in  England  to  look  with  a  favorable  eye  upon 
this  Hungarian  insurgent,  and  they  hence 
gained  the  nickname  of  Teckelites."  [Soorr.] 

28.  Noae.  The  1702  ed.  reads  noiee. 

32.  The  laat  plot.  Possibly  the  Rye  House  Plot 
(1683),  but  more  likely  the  Whig  Combina- 
tion of  the  ^ame  year,  for  participation  in 
which  Lord  Russell  was  executed.  The  firei 
plot  (1.  33)  is  of  course  the  Popish  Pk>t. 
178*.  To  THE  Earl  op  Rosoommon.  Roscom- 
mon had  prefixed  a  commendatory  poem  to 
the  1683  issue  of  Rdigio  Laid,  so  that  Dry  den 
is  now  returning  a  compliment. 

Pope  praised  Roscommon  in  the  famous 
couplet: 

Unbappy  Dryden!  —  In  all  Cbarles'a  days 
Bosoommon  only  boasts  unspotted  baja 
ISrtt  Spittle  of  the  Second  Boot  of  Horace^ 

01,214. 

Dryden's  spelling  here  and  elsewhere  is 
RoKomon. 

14.  Tinkled  in  (Ae  eloae.  Christie  notes  that 
Marvell  had  used  the  expression  tinkUng 
rhyme  in  his  verses  On  Paradise  Loet.  By  his 
dispraise  of  rhyme  Dryden  delicately  flatters 
Rosoommon,  who  in  his  Eaaay  had  advanced 
similar  opinions;  cf.  n.  178^  16. 
174*,  35.  Nwd.  In  the  sense  of  are  needed, 

36.  His  own  example,  etc.  Roscommon  trans- 
lated from  Virgil,  Eclogue  vi,  and  from 
Horace,  Odea  i.  22  and  iii.  6,  and  the  Art  of 
Poetry. 

41.  How  much,  etc.  "Roscommon,  it  must  be 
ronembered,  was  born  in  Ireland,  where  his 
property  also  was  situated.  But  the  Dillons 
were  of  English  extraction."  Scott. 

47.  Were.  Ed.  1  reads  v}aa,  a  misprint  of  which 
Dryden  complains  in  a  letter  to  Jonson, 
where  he  also  writes :  "  For  my  Lord  Roscom- 
mon's Easayt  I  am  of  your  opinion  that  you 
should  reprint  it,  and  that  you  may  safely 
venture  on  a  thousand  more." 

60.  An  English  peer.  Ed.  1  reads  a  Brittish 
Peer.  For  the  reference,  v.  p.  9S.  Roscom- 
mon had  complimented  Mulgrave  at  the  open- 
ing of  his  Eaaay ;  cf .  179*,  47,  n. 
174*,  67.  Sand.  Both  early  editions  place  a  full 
stop  after  this  word. 

72.  Who  both.  Ed.  1  reads.  He  both. 

74.  in/ua*d  Titan.  Prometheus:  for  the  legend, 
V.  388,  97-112;  414,  22,  n.  Christie  points 
out  that  Dryden  is  indebted  to  Juvenal,  xiv. 
34,  35: 

FoTsitan  biec  spernant  Jnvenes,  qnlbns  arte  benigna 
Et  mellore  Into  flnztt  pracordla  Titan.' 

9.  Thus  Nisua,  etc.   v.  A83,  373-441. 
175,  23.  MarceUua.   A  reference  to  Virgil's  cele- 
brated tribute  to  the  nephew  of  Augustus, 
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the  young  Biaroellus,  who  died  in  his  twenti- 
eth year:  v.  609,  118S-1226. 
PoEics  INCLUDED  IN  Stlv4b,  1685.     The  edi- 
tor has  been  unable  to  consult  the  aeoond 
edition  of  this  volume.    The  motto  is  jEneid, 
vi.  143.  144:  cf.  586,  215.  216.   In  the  letter 
quoted  Dryden  refers  to  Montaigne,  livre  iii, 
oh.  5,  Sur  dot  Vera  da  Virgile.     (The  editor  is 
here  indebted  to  Professor  C.  H.  C.  Wright, 
of  Harvard  University.) 
1751, 5  (prose).  History  of  the  League.  v.n.l61S8. 
176S  10.  Lord  iSoacommon's  Essay,  etc.  v.  173S  n. 
27.  Dutch   commentator.     Dryden*s    dilettante 
patronising  of  men  like  Franciscus  Dousa 
and  Daniel  and  Nikolaes  Heinsius  reminds 
one  of  certain  literary  critics  of  the  present 
day. 
176>,  8.  OurOglebye.  v.  135, 102.  n;  748^,40-46. 
177S  8.  A   late  noble  painter.     Sir  Peter  Lely 
(1618-80),  the  court  painter  of  Charles   II. 
50.  Hand-ffoUop.   An  easy  gallop,  in  which  the 

horse  is  kept  well  in  hand. 
61.  Carpet-ground.  Ground  smooth  as  a  carpet; 

cf.  310>,  11. 
52.  SynalephoB.  v.  385*. 
177 S  5.  My  definition  of  poetical  wit.  "From 
that  which  has  been  said,  it  may  be  collected 
that  tile  definition  of  wit  ...  is  only  this: 
that  it  is  a  propriety  of  thoughts  and  words ; 
or,  in  other  terms,  thoughts  and  words  ele- 
gantly adapted  to  the  subject."  Ttie  Author's 
Apology  for  Heroic  Poetry,  prefixed  to  The 
Slate  of  Innocence  (1677) :  v.  88.  v.  124. 

Dryden  really  took  this  idea  from  Rapin: 
"La  vertu  la  plus  easentielle  au  disoours. 
aprte  la  clart^,  c'est  la  pudeur  et  la  modestie, 
comme  remarque  Demetrius  le  Phaler^n. 
II  faut,  dit-il,  de  la  proportion entrelee  parolee  et 
lee  choaea:  et  rien  n'est  plus  ridicule  que  de 
traiter  un  petit  sujet  d'un  grand  style :  paroe 
que  ce  qui  est  disproporlionn^,  est  ou  tout- 
&-fait  faux,  ou  du  moins  badin  et  puerile." 
Reflexions  sur  la  Poetique,  part  1 .  S  30. 

The  source  for  Rapin  is  Demetrius  Phale- 
reus,  De  Eloeutione,  120:  "Fitness  must  be 
observed,  whatever  the  subject;  or  in  other 
words  the  style  must  be  appropriate.  — 
subdued  for  humble  topics,  lofty  for  high 
themes."  (Roberts's  translation.) 
18.  Hannibal   Caro      Lived    1507-66:    on   his 

translation,  cf.  513',  14-19. 
23.  Tasso,  etc.  "  Not  in  a  letter,  but  at  the  end 
of  the  first  of  his  Diacorsi  deW  Arte  Poetica." 
Kbr. 
178*,  16.  Lord  Roscommon,  etc. 

O  may  I  live  to  hall  the  glorious  day, 
And  alng  loud  peans  throngh  the  crowded  way. 
When  In  trlomphant  state  the  British  Hose, 
Tme  to  herself,  shall  harb'roos  aid  [t.  e.  rhyme]  re- 
fuse, 
And  In  the  Roman  majesty  appear. 
Which  none  know  better,  and  none  oome  so  near. 
Eitay  on  Translated  Verse. 


without   elision):     of.    SIZ\    15-35,    where 

Dryden  incorrectly  uses  caesura  in  the  sense 

of  elision. 
44.  When  Lauaua  died,  etc.     The  text  reads 

When  Lausus  fell;  v.  027,  226,  and  of.  671. 

1299,  1300. 
178>,  29.  Our  poet  and  philoaophar  o/  Maimea- 

bury.  Thomas  Hobbes  (1688-1679). 
179*,  47.  i&Moy  on  Poetry.  By  the  £arl  of  Ifol- 

grave;  cf.  490.  Roscommon's  Eaaay  hes^: 

Happy  that  author,  whose  correct  Essaw 
Repairs  so  well  oar  old  Horatlan  way. 
Roscommon  also,  in  the  same  Eaaay,  con- 
demns indecent  verses. 
180*,  17.  Viper,  v.  188,  26.    The  editor  has  nat- 
urally let  the  verse  stand  as  the  printer  left  it. 
23.  Non  ego,  etc.  Ara  Poet.  351-353. 
Bat  In  a  poem  elegantly  writ 
I  wonld  not  qaarrel  with  a  slight  mistake, 
Snch  ss  oar  nature's  frailty  may  excuse. 

Roscommon's  TransfatHm. 
41.  Trandator   of  Lucretius.     Thomas    Creech 
(1659-1700),    whose   Lucretius  appeared  in 
1682 :  cf .  9^.   '*  In  his  translation  he  omitted 
the  indelicate  part  of  the  Fourth  Book,  a 
deficiency  which  Dryden  thought  fit  to  Bopply. 
for  which  he  has  above  assigned  some  very 
inadequate  reasons."    [Soott.1 
181>,  1.  His    satires,    etc.      Ck>ntrast    Drydcn's 
later  verdict,  pp.  307-316,  which  is  in  favor 
of  Juvenal. 
4.  Any  part.   Ed.  1  reads  no  part^  but  the  mis- 
take is  corrected  in  the  errata. 
8.  -4  s  difficult,  etc.    Horace,  Odea,  iv.  2.  1-4. 

26.  Curioaa    felicUas.     "The    felicity    gained 
through  diligence."   Pbtbonius,  Sat.  118. 

27.  Feliciter  audere.   "To  be  happily  bold:"   t. 
Horace,  2  Epistles,  i.  166. 

33.  One  ode,  etc.  v.   199.  The  present  Earl  of 
Rochester  was  Laurence  Hyde:    v.  120,  888, 
n.  Dryden  distinguishes  him  from  the  noble- 
man mentioned  in  B.  S.  xxii,  xrv,  xxvi. 
45.  Mr.  Cowley.  For  Dry den*s  varying  estimate 
of  this  author,  v.  91;  283>;  320^;  514^,  53  f; 
5171;  7441,  53  f. 
181*,  36.  Quod    nequeo,  etc.     "What  I  csxmoi 
express,  but  only  feel ; "  adapted  from  JurenaL 
vii.  56,  Hunc  qualem  nev*«o  monatrare  et  aentio 
tantum. 
48.  Fim^r,etc.  Horace,  ilrs  Poet.  304.305. 
But  1  mast  rest  contented  as  I  am. 
And  only  serve  to  whet  that  wit  in  yon. 
To  which  I  wlUlngly  resign  my  claim. 

Roscommon's  Translatiem. 

185,  138.  Store.  Ed.  1  places  a  oomma  after  tto 
word,  and  a  semicolon  after  more  in  the  next 
line.  .    ._ 

188,  26.  The  viper,  etc.    Cf.  180»,  17. 

191,  218.    Neither.      Posnbly    a    misprint    for 
neither'a,  as  Saintsbury  suggests. 
253.  Nor  pierces,  etc.    "Notice  here,  what  » 
very   unusual   in   Dryden,    an    Alexandnne 

nniinlftt."    SaINTBBURT. 
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±9Z^9  18.    Hand  auppliea.    Ed.   1  reada,  Hands 

supplies. 
193,  72.  Beauties*.    Ed.  1  reads  beauHes^  which 

may  mean  beauty's. 
Tbbocbitus:   Idtluxtm  tbii  Twbntt-Thiiid. 

Thia  piece  and  the  following  are  probably  not 

by  Theocritus. 

196,  35.  Queen  Elizabeth.  For  the  introduction  of 
the  modern  allusion,  cf.  98,  17,  n;  169^,  31, 
n;  199*,  40;  324,  122;  367,  126. 

44.  Scarecrow.   Ed.  1  reads  scar  Crow. 

197,  82.  Menaletu.  Eki.  1  reads  MenOaus,  by  a 
ludicrous  misprint.  The  following  words 
apparently  mean:  *'He  is  a  plain  yeoman, 
not  Master  Menalcas.**  [Saintsbubt.] 

198,  The  Earl  of  Roscommon,  v.  173. 

199S  32.  Pointed.  For  the  word,  cf.  478,  152. 
Horace,  the  Twentt-Nintb  Ode,  etc.  v.  181*, 
33.  n. 

199«,  40.  The  new  Lord  May'r,  etc.  Cf.  15«,  1135, 
n.  Dryden  inserts  political  allusions  even  into 
his  translations.    Cf.  96,  17,  n;  196,  35,  n. 

201.  14.  Tnmmer.   v.  n.  120,  882. 

202.  The  Fair  Stranger.  The  original  edition 
does  not  separate  or  number  the  stansas. 

203*.  Song.  In  the  text  of  this  song  in  the 
Second  Part  of  Miscellany  Poems,  1716, 
Unes  3,  4;  7,  8;  9.  10;  13,  14;  15.  16;  18,  19 
form  single  lines.  That  text  furnishes  the 
following  variant  readings:  1.  5,  so  frequent  a 
Fire;  1. 14,  and  all  my  ;  1.  16,  so  faithful,  so 
faithful  a  Lover;  1.  18,  /'Q  die,I'U  die,  I'U 
die.  The  1704  text  is  reprinted  without 
change  in  the  second  edition,  1716,  of  The 
Fifth  Part  of  Miscellany  Poems. 

203.  Threnodia  AuGUSTALis.  Of  the  first  edition 
of  this  poem  there  were  two  issues,  both  of 
which  are  owned  by  the  Harvard  Library. 
One  of  them  (the  later)  is  in  larger  type  than 
the  other.  The  second  edition,  as  a  care- 
ful comparison  has  shown,  was  apparently 
printed  from  the  same  type  as  the  later  issue 
of  the  first,  without  resetting,  but  with  a  few 
corrections  of  the  text,  apparently  due  to 
Dryden  himself.  The  variations  between 
the  two  issues  of  the  first  edition  are  very 
minute.  The  principal  ones  are  as  follows: 
1.  70  (small  tsrpe)  sat,  (large  type  and  ed.  2) 
sate ;  1.  125  (sm.)  then  they,  (1.  and  ed.  2)  that 
they  :  1.  232  (sm.)  in  which,  (1-  and  ed.  2)  on 
which  ;  1.  259  (sm.)  inexhausUng,  (1.  and  ed.  2) 
inexhausted  ;  1.  484  (sm.)  The  best,  (1.)  There 
best,  (ed.  2)  Their  best. 

The  text  in  Poems  and  Translations,  1701 
(ed.  3),  disregards  Dryden 's  corrections  and 
restores  the  readings  of  the  later  issue  of  ed.  1, 
from  which  it  was  evidently  set  up.  But  v.  n. 
206,  188. 

The  motto  of  the  poem  is  ^neid,  ix.  446, 
447;cf.  646,  597.  598. 
204,  7.  Niobe.  Niobe,  stricken  with  gridf  for  the 
loss  of  her  children,  who  were  slain  by  Apollo 
and  Artemis,  was  turned  into  stone. 
22.  No  sickness,  etc.   Charles,  who  had  always 
been  in  the  best  of  health,  was  taken  seriously 
ill  on  the  morning  of  February  2. 
28.  This  now,  etc.  Cf.  275,  306. 


31.  The  flaming  wall.  Christie  cites  flammantia 
mania  mundi,  "tile  flaming  walls  of  the, 
world**  (Lucretius,  i.  73). 

36.  Our  Atlas,  etc.  "Alluding  to  the  fable  of 
Hercules  supporting  the  heavenly  sphere 
when  Atlas  was  fatigued."  Scott. 

70.  An  iron  slumber.  Christie  cites  Virgirs 
ferreus  somnus  (yEneid,  x.  745). 

80.  Heav'n,  etc.  On  February  5,  according  to 
Macaulay,  the  London  Gazette  announced  that 
the  physicians  thought  Charles  out  of  dan- 
ger. 
205,  100.  The  first,  etc.  "A  very  ill-timed  sar- 
casm on  those  who  petitioned  Charles  to  call 
his  parliament.**   Scott,   v.  n.  112,  179. 

Christie  remarks:  "The  line  must  mean 
that  these  were  the  first  rude  petitioners  who 
were  weUrmeaning.** 

106.  His  death,  etc.  v.  2  Kings  xx.  1-11;  but 
the  parallel  is  by  no  means  exact. 

126.  Friends,  etc.   Eds.  1  and  3  read: 

Each  to  oongrstnlate  his  friend  made  haste. 

150.  The  labonno  moon.  C(.  342,  571,  572. 
"  When  the  moon  was  eclipsed,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  magicians  and  witches  were  en- 
deavoring to  bring  her  down  from  heaven  to 
aid  them  in  their  enchantments,  and  that  she 
oould  be  relieved  from  her  sufferings  by  loud 
noises,  beating  of  brass,  sounding  of  trumpets, 
Ac,  to  drown  the  voices  of  the  enchanters." 
J.  D.  Lewis,  note  on  Juvenal,  vi.  442. 

153.  On  liking.  "  To  engage  on  liking  (an  image 
rather  too  familiar  for  the  occasion)  is  to  take 
a  temporary  trial  of  a  service,  or  business, 
with  license  to  quit  it  at  pleasure.**  [Soott.] 
206f  164.  Never  vms  losing.  Eds.  1  and  3  read 
Was  never  losing. 

173.  Th*  extremest  ways,  etc.  "The  patient 
was  bled  largely.  Hot  iron  was  appUed  to  his 
head.  A  loathsome  volatile  salt,  extracted 
from  human  skulls,  was  forced  into  his 
mouth."  Macaulat. 

188.  Even  ShoH  himself.  So  eds.  1  and  2 ;  ed. 
3  reads  Even  Short  and  Hobbs.  On  this 
Christie  well  remarks:  "Hobbes  was  a  sur- 
geon of  eminence  at  the  time  of  Dryden 's 
death,  and  had  attended  Dryden  in  his  last 
illness;  but  there  is  no  other  known  mention 
of  him  among  the  medical  men  who  attended 
the  bedside  of  Charles  II.  This  is  a  very 
suspicious  change  of  the  text  in  Tonson's 
volume  of  1701."  As  a  further  proof  that 
the  change  was  not  made  by  Dryden,  it  may 
be  noted  that  in  the  preceding  line  (187)  he 
remains  in  the  text  of  ed.  3,  but  is  altered  to 
They  in  the  errata. 

"Dr.  Thomas  Short  was  a  Catholic  and  a 
Tory.  To  this  circumstance  he  probably 
owes  the  compliment  paid  him  by  our 
author."   [Scott.] 

236.  ExHe.  Referring  to  the  duke's  enforced 
absence  from  England  during  the  excitement 
over  the  Popish  Plot:  cf.  133',  22,  n. 

239.  That  king,  etc.  v.  1  Kings  ii.  1-9,  where 
David  charges  his  successor  Solomon  to  take 
vengeance  on  certain  of  his  enemies. 
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807,  244.  TAoae,  etc.  A  glanoe  at  Monmouth,  of 
whom  Charles  made  no  mention  when  on  his 
deathbed. 

207.  CamiUuB.  Camillus,  the  Roman  general 
who  conquered  Veii,  went  into  exile  rather 
than  submit  to  an  unjust  fine. 

288.  atiU  wics.  Eds.  1  and  3  read  atiU  Somd. 
For  the  reference,  v.  1  Kings  xix.  12. 

311.  Succewion,  etc.   v.  n.  110,  18. 

327.  Clio.  The  Muse  of  History. 

808,  353.  Oui  of,  etc.  Gf.  40,  639,  n. 

354.  Geneva  toeeds.  Referring  of  oourse  to  the 
influence  of  Calvinism  in  England.  The 
Presbyterian  clergy  were  driven  from  the 
Church  of  England  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
of  1662. 

364.  Aa  when,  etc.  Dryden  had  already  used 
this  comparison  in  his  Veraee  to  the  Duchess : 
V.  27,  62-57. 

371.  Choir,  like,  Ed.  2  reads  Quire  like  ;  eds.  1 
and  3  read  Quire  of. 

372.  The  Muse,  etc.  v.  Aslresa  Redux,  p.  7. 
377.  Tho'  littU,  etc.  v.  838,  1541,  n. 

388.  Thou  Fabius,  etc.  A  reference  to  Q. 
Fabius  Maximus,  the  Roman  general  who, 
continually  avoiding  a  combat,  thwarted 
Hannibal  by  his  policy  of  delay.  Dryden's 
praise  of  the  king's  statecraft  is  just.  He 
overcame  Shaftesbury  and  the  Whigs  by 
yielding  at  critical  moments  and  awaiting  a 
change  of  the  public  temper. 

809,  421.  For  twelve,  etc.  Charles  had  been  king 
de  jure  since  the  execution  of  his  father, 
January  30,  1649;  he  returned  to  England 
king  de  facto  on  May  25,  1660.  and  was 
crowned  on  April  23  of  the  next  year.  Dry- 
den's arithmetic  is  not  quite  exact. 

430.  Long  exercia'd  by  fate.  Christie  cites 
Vlrgirs  Iliads  ezerciUfatis  i^neid,  iii.  182); 
of.  554,  243. 

435.  False  heroes,  etc.  For  a  similar  passage, 
v.  221,  251-262. 

441.  The  Cyclops,  etc.    v.  632,  633,  579-596. 

447.  Alcides.  Hercules,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Alcmena.  In  his  infancy  he  strangled  two 
serpents  sent  against  him  by  the  jeak)us 
Juno;  in  maturity,  one  of  his  labors  was  to 
overcome  the  Lemean  hydra;  after  his  death 
he  was  numbered  among  the  gods. 

456.  Legitimaielv.  In  reference  to  the  defeat  of 
the  aspirations  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  the 
illegitimate  son  of  Charles  II. 

465.  As  after,  eto.  Numa  was  really  followed  by 
the  martial  TiiUus  Hostilius.  Ancus  Martius 
(hence,  probably,  Dryden's  blunder),  who 
succeeded  TuUus,  led  the  Romans  against  the 
Latins. 

494.  Strong.  Eds.  1  and  3  read  great. 
210,  517.  The  fasces  of  the  main.   v.  10,  249.  n. 

PROLOOITB     AND      EpXLOOUX     TO    ALBZON      AND 

Albanius.  This  opera  celebrates  the  triumph 
of  the  royal  brothers,  Charles  and  James,  over 
their  Whig  adversaries.  —  The  editor  has 
been  unable  to  consult  the  broadside  text  of 


executioner  from  1663  to  hb  death,  has  be- 
oome  a  nickname  for  his  suooenoEi  in  oflke. 
Cf.  156*,  30;  313>»  46. 
6.  Oates.  v.  117,  632,  n.  In  May,  1685^  Oatcs 
was  sentenced  to  so  terrific  a  flogging  that  it  it 
a  wonder  he  survived.  He  was  reported  to 
have  bribed  the  executioner  to  inflict  the 
punishment  lightly. 

8111,  4.  Plain  Dealing.  "From  thia  epilogue  we 
learn,  what  is  oonfirmed  by  many  proofis  efae- 
where,  that  the  attribute  for  which  Jama 
desired  to  be  distinguished  and  praised,  was 
that  of  openness  of  purpose,  and  stem,  on- 
deviating  inflexibility  of  conduct.  He  forgot 
that  it  was  only  the  temporising  oonoessioas 
of  his  brother  which  secured  his  way  to  the 
throne,  when  his  exclusion,  or  a  civil  war, 
seemed  the  only  alternatives."     |9oott.] 

Contrast  Dryden's  praise  of  CharleB,  209, 
388-398,  n. 

211>.  To  MT  Fbibnd,  Mb.  J.  NoBTHLBaH.  These 
verses  have  been  collated  with  a  copy  of  the 
first  edition,  made  at  the  Bodleian  library. — 
For  the  scriptural  references,  v.  Qenesb  xiL 
25-^36. 1  Kings  iii.  16-28.  and  The  ffistory  of 
Susanna  (in  the  Apocrypha).  lo  the  last  ease 
there  is  of  oourse  a  sarcastic  reference  to  the 
Presbyterian  party. 
To  Mas.  Anne  Kzlugbbw.  The  first  editaoo 
of  this  poem  has  the  following  variant  read- 
ings: (12)  be  thy  place  ;  (12A)  gave  Shops  wnio 
the  Name;  (128)  King  the  Eye;  (130-141): 

Ab  In  that  Day  the  took  from  Sacred  hands 
The  Crown ;  'roong  nnmYons  Httolns  was  seen. 
More  yet  in  Beauty,  tlian  in  Rank,  tbe  Queen  ! 

(148)  their  Progress. 

Mrs.  (Mistress)  was  in  Dryden's  time  ap* 
plied  both  to  married  and  to  unmarried 
women. 

212,  26.  Thy  father,  etc.  Henry  Killigrew  had 
written  a  tragedy,  The  Conspiraey,  pablished 
in  1638,  and  "reprinted  in  a  revised  form  in 
1653.  under  the  title  of  PaUantusand  Budora.*' 
(Wabd.) 

43.  In  trine.  Cf.  50,  1165,  n. 

50.  And  if ,  etc.   An  allusion  to  the  fable  thai 

bees  rested  on  the  lips  of  the  infant  Plato. 
68.  Arethusian.   Arethusa  was  the  nymph  of  a 

famous  well  on  the  Island  of  Ortgrgia,  near 

Syracuse:  cf.  430, 1-7. 

213,  79.  Her  father^a  life.  Other  writers  do  not 
concur  in  this  praise  of  Henry  Killigrew. 

82.  Epietetus.  Dryden  apparent-Iy  oonfosef 
Epiotetus  with  Diogenes,  who  is  aaid  to  have 
lit  a  lantern  in  the  dasrtime,  explaining:  *'I 
am  looking  for  a  man.** 

128.  Our  martial  king.  James  II. 

134.  Our  Phesnix  queen.  **Mary  of  Este,  as 
eminent  for  beauty  as  rank."  ^corr.]  She 
had  been  crowned  Queen  of  England  on 
April  23.  1685. 

214,  147.  7o  tucA,  etc.  CV.  the  motto  ftom  Martial 
quoted  in  the  headnote:  "For  extraocdinacy 


men,  aod,  what  ia  important  in  the  present 
connection,  by  Anne  EaUigrew,  who  ad- 
dreased  eome  venea  to  her.  Both  Mrs.  Philips 
and  Anne  Killigrew  died  of  the  smallpox. 
165.  Her  toarlike  brother.  Henry  Killigrew 
(d.  1712),  a  captain  in  the  navy,  who  later 
became  admiral. 
180.  The  VdUey  of  JehoaaphcU.   v.  Joel  iii.  2. 

A  Lettbb  to  Sib  Gbobgb  Ethbbbob.  On 
Etherege'a  life,  and  the  date  of  this  Letter, 
V.  Qosse,  Seventeenth  Century  Studies. 
2.  Ae  map  injorma.  The  latitude  of  Ratisbon  is 
really  about  40^:  Dryden  has  followed  a  mis- 
taken statement  of  Etherese  in  his  letter  to 
Middleton.  The  jests  that  follow  are  in  reply 
to  the  same  letter. 

215,  28.  What  reoion,  etc.  A  reference  to  Virgirs 
line: 

Qua  regie  in  tenls  nostri  non  plena  laborls. 
jEneid^  1. 400. 

30.  TriptoUmue.  Ceres  gave  a  chariot  drawn 
by  dragons  and  laden  with  wheat  to  her 
favorite  Triptolemus,  who  rode  in  it  over  the 
earth,  spreading  among  men  a  knowledge  of 
agriculture. 

47.  Three  holy  mUer'd  Hectare.  The  three  ec- 
clesiastical electors  were  the  archbishops  of 
Treves,  Cologne,  and  Maintz.  These,  with 
five  temporal  lords  (the  Count  Palatine  and 
the  rulers  of  Bohemia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and 
Brandenburg),  constituted  at  this  time  the 
college  of  Electors. 

49.  1 8  eunk.  The  1702  ed.  reads  is  drunk ;  the 
correction  is  made  in  the  following  (fourth) 
edition  of  SylvcB  (1716). 

73.  The  Duke  St.  Aionan.  Franoois  de  Beauvil- 
lera  (16107-87),  a  favorite  of  Louis  XIV.  A 
play  called  Bradamante  was  attributed  to  him. 
—  The  spelling  of  the  original  edition  is  St. 
Agnon. 

75.  Hia  Grace  of  Bucka.  v.  B.  S.  xxi.  The  Re- 
hearaal  is  said  to  have  been  begun  about  1663, 
though  it  was  acted  only  in  1671. 

7.  Bauble.    "A  truncheon,  with  a  fool's  head 
and  cap  upon  one  end.    It  was  carried  by  the 
ancient  jester."   [Scott.] 
316,22.  Yourauthor*a  principle,  v.  354,  533-561. 

Thb  Hind  and  thb  Panthbb.  Ed.  3  of  this 
poem  usually  agrees  with  ed.  2;  its  readings, 
therefore,  are  ordinarily  not  recorded  here. 

The  first  line  of  the  motto  is  from  Mneid^ 
iii.  96:  *'Seek  your  ancient  mother;'*  cf. 
552,  127.  The  second  ia  from  JSneid,  i.  405: 
"The  true  goddess  was  made  known  by  her 
stately  movement;"  cf.  529,  561. 

This  poem  produced  a  famous  and  truly 
humorous  reply:  The  Hind  and  the  Panther 
tranavera*d  to  the  Story  of  the  Country  Mouae 
and  the  City  Mouae,  by  two  young  wits, 
Charles  Montagu  and  Matthew  Prior.  In  it 
Mr.  Bayes  and  the  two  gentlemen  of  The 
Bdiearaal  were  again  brought  to  life. 

Professor  Williams's  excellent  ooomientary 
on  this  poem  has  assisted  the  editor  in  many 


to  it.  A  paper  by  B.  Vildhaut,  Dryden' a  Fable 
of  The  Hind  and  The  Panther  (LfUlinghausen, 
1876),  in  general  of  very  small  value,  has 
given  hints  for  the  notes  on  11. 1550,  2190. 

To  the  Reader.  During  the  early  part  of  his 
reign  James  II  showed  no  tolerance  for  Pro- 
testant Dissenters,  and  tried  to  carry  out  his 
designs  in  behalf  of  the  Catholic  religion  by 
the  aid  of  his  Tory  Church  of  England  sub- 
jects, who  professed  the  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience.  He  disregarded  in  behalf  of 
Catholics  alone  the  ^t  Act  of  1673,  which 
excluded  from  ofiSce  all  inch  who  reused  to 
declare  their  disbelief  in  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  and  to  receive  the  sacra- 
ment according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of 
England.  This  had  hitherto  banished  every 
honest  Catholic,  and  most  of  the  Dissenters, 
from  any  position  under  the  government,  but 
had  not  i^ected  some  of  the  less  strenuous 
Dissenters.  (The  Test  Act  of  1678,  which 
required  of  all  members  of  parliament  an  oatH 
professing  disbelief  in  transubstantiation, 
but  did  not  require  the  taking  of  the  sacra- 
ment according  to  the  Anglican  rites,  was 
aimed  against  Catholics  alone.)  Finding 
that  he  could  not  win  the  support  of  the 
Church  of  England  for  his  dispensing  power, 
James  turned  for  help  to  the  Dissenters,  and 
on  April  4,  1687,  issued  a  Declaration  of  In- 
dulgence, suspending  the  Test  Act  and  all 
penal  laws  against  both  Catholics  and  Dia- 
senters,  and  giving  to  both  the  freedom  of 
public  worship.  By  this  be  hoped  to  gain  the 
Dissenters  to  his  own  side.  But  the  more 
clear-headed  among  them  saw  that  this  tem- 
porary indulgence  was  only  a  political  trick, 
and  refused  to  be  duped  by  it. 

Dryden  in  this  poem,  planned  and  written 
while  James  was  carrying  out  his  earlier 
policy,  breathes  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the 
dissenting  sects,  such  as  the  Wolf,  the  Bear, 
and  the  Fox.  He  hopes  for  a  reconciliation 
of  the  Church  of  England  with  the  Catholic 
Church  (v.  222,  327-330;  244,  245,  1964- 
2049).  The  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  issued 
only  a  week  before  The  Hind  and  the  PanAer 
was  licensed  for  the  press,  probably  startled 
Dryden  as  much  as  it  did  the  rest  of  the 
nation  not  in  the  king's  confidence.  In  this 
prose  preface  he  adapts  himself  to  changed 
circumstances,  praises  toleration,  and  cen- 
sures those  who  refused  to  accept  it  from  a 
Catholic  king.    Cf.  n.  245,  2090. 

216*,  22 (prose).  /Aope,  etc.  "Most  readers  will, 
I  think,  acknowledge  with  me  the  extreme 
awkwardness  with  which  Dryden  apologies 
for  hoping  well  of  those  seotaiiee  against 
whom  he  had  so  often  discharged  the  utmost 
severity  of  his  pen."   [Soott.] 

217S  1.  'T  ia  not,  etc.  Referring  to  Louis  XIVs 
revocation,  in  1685,  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  of 
1598,  which  had  secured  religious  freedom 
in  France.  A  severe  persecution  of  the  Hugue- 
nots followed. 
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7.  That  he  has,  etc.  Scott  points  out  that  a 
nmilar  phrase  is  found  in  an  actual  address 
of  the  period. 

28.  ClasHcal  ordination.  Ordination  by  a  clostM 
or  presbytery;  cf.  n.  290,  180. 

38.  Cyrtu.   v.  Esra  i.  1-4. 

41.  In  tpecie.  In  land. 
817>,  1.  'Ti»  evident,  etc.  In  1085  and  1686  King 
James  ordered  published  two  papers  in  de- 
fense of  tile  Catholic  religion,  said  to  have 
been  written  by  IQng  Charles  II,  and  to  have 
been  found  in  his  strong  box,  and  a  third 
paper,  said  to  be  by  Anne,  Duchess  of  York, 
the  6r8t  wife  of  ^ng  James,  telling  how  she 
came  to  adopt  the  same  faith.  An  anony- 
mous Answer  to  these  papers  soon  appeared, 
of  which  Stillingfleet,  a  learned  Church  of 
England  divine,  was  the  principal  author. 
This  occasioned  a  De/enae  of  the  Papers,  in 
the  last  division  of  which,  concerning  the 
paper  of  the  Duchess  of  York,  Dryden  wa^ 
ooncerned.  Stillingfleet  and  his  ooadjutoni 
then  retwned  to  the  charge  with  A  Vindica- 
tion of  the  Answer  to  some  late  Papers  (1687), 
to  which  Dryden  here  refers  under  the  title 
Answer  to  the  Defense  of  the  late  Kino's 
Papers.  Cf .  237,  1454.  n. 

12.  Socrates*  s.  So  ed.  1;  eds.  2  and  3  read 
Socraie's. 

10.  Treatise  of  Humility.  At  the  end  of  his 
Defense  Dryden  had  written :  '*  In  the  mean 
time,  the  spirit  of  meekness  and  humble 
charity  would  become  our  author  better  than 
his  boasts  for  this  imaginary  victory  .  .  . 
but  it  is  the  less  to  be  admired  that  he  is  such  a 
stranger  to  that  spirit,  because,  among  all  the 
volumes  of  divinity  written  by  the  Protestants, 
tiiere  is  not  one  original  treatise,  at  least  that 
I  have  ever  seen  or  heard  of,  which  has  han- 
dled distinctly,  and  by  itself,  that  Christian 
virtue  of  humility."  This  Stillingfleet  terms  "a 
bare-faced  assertion  of  a  thing  well  known  to 
be  false,  since  within  a  few  years  such  a  book 
hath  been  published  in  London."  Stilling- 
fleet referred  without  doubt  to  A  Practical 
Discourse  of  Humility,  by  Wfilliam]  A  [lien], 
London,  1681.  Dryden  confuses  this  with  a 
fnagnified  piece  of  Duncomb,  which  turned 
out  to  be  a  translation  from  the  Spanish 
Jesuit  Alonso  Rodrigues.  Of  Duncomb 's 
work  the  editor  can  learn  nothing:  the  British 
Museum  Catalogue  mentions  **A  Treatise  of 
Humilitie,  translated  [by  T.  B.]  into  Eng- 
lish" from  Rodrigues,  Rouen,  1631. 

33.  Matter  of  fad.  Dryden  echoes  a  phrase  of 
Stillingfleet  at  the  opening  of  the  Ansuter  to 
the  Defense  of  the  Third  Paper,  which  con- 
cludes his  Vindication:  "I  have  now  done 
as  to  matter  of  reason  and  argument:  the 
third  paper  chiefly  relates  to  matter  of  fact." 
But  by  matter  of  fact  Stillingfleet  does  not 
refer  to  the  mere  question  of  the  reality  of 
the  duchess's  conversion,  v.  Stillingfleet, 
Vindication,  oase  102  (SS.  xvii.  255).   Cf.  n. 


Afrs.  James*s  Vindication  of  the  Church  of 
England. 
218,  1.  HiruL  The  Cathotic  Church.  Professor 
Williams  points  out  that  Dryden  may  have 
been  influenced  by  scriptural  passages  such 
as  Genesis  xliz.  21 ;  2  Samuel  xzii.  34 ;  Pro- 
verbs V.  19. 
0.  Scythian  thafU.  "The  Sc3rthiaD8  tip  their 
arrows  with  vipers'  poison  and  human  blood: 
for  this  frightful  mixture  there  is  no  remedy: 
it  brings  death  immediately  at  a  slight  touch." 
Plxnt,  Natural  History,  xi.  53  (115). 

Professor  Williams  cites  Ovid's  Scif&ioa 
sagitta  {Met.  x.  588). 

13.  Of  these,  ete.  "The  Roman  CathoHc  pnesta 
executed  in  England  at  different  times  sinee 
the  Reformation,  and  r^^arded  as  mmrtjn 
and  saints  by  those  of  their  communion/* 
Scott. 

14.  Caledonian  wood.  "  Not  ScoUish,  but  taken 
generally  for  Britain,  as  HercyToan  wood 
might  be  for  Germany."   Saintsbcrt. 

15.  Vocal  blood.  Cf.  Genesis  iv.  10. 

19.  So  captive  Israel,  ete.   v.  Exodus  i.  7-14. 

35.  Bear.  The  Independents,  (the  predeeessan 
of  the  modern  Ck>ngregationalists,)  who  re- 
jected all  ecclesiastical  authority  above  tbat 
of  the  individual  congregation,  and  discarded 
most  forms  and  ceremonies.  Cf.  886t  559-562. 

37.  Hare.  The  Quakers,  who  refused  to  take 
oaths  of  any  sort,  being  guided  by  Matthew 
V.34. 

39.  Ape.  The  Freethinkers.  "The  Earl  of 
Sunderland,  one  of  the  prindpal  ministen 
under  Charles  II  and  James  11,  was  supposed 
to  hold  such  opinions,  for  he  made  his  change 
to  Popery  without  even  the  form  of  previous 
instruction  or  conference.  Dryden  probably 
intended  a  sarcasm  at  him  or  some  such  time- 
serving courtier,  for  his  oocauonal  conformity 
with  the  royal  faith,  of  which  there  were  sev- 
eral instances  at  the  time."  (Scott.) 

To  this  Christie  replies:  "Dryden  would 
hardly  wish  to  offend  any  Roman  Catholic 
convert,  and  he  was  not  at  all  likely  at  this 
time  to  run  a  risk  of  offending  Sunderland, 
who  was  in  power.  He  had  flatterinc^  dedi- 
cated Troilus  and  Cressida  to  Sunderland  in 
1679."  Finally,  Sunderland  apparently  did 
not  become  a  Catholic  until  many  months 
after  the  date  of  this  poem:  v.  H.  C.  Fox- 
croft,  Life  of  Halifax,  i.  508. 

41.  Lion.  The  Eing  of  England. 

43.  Boar.  The  Anabaptists.  The  sect  origi- 
nated in  Germany,  where  their  early  history  is 
connected  with  a  revolt  of  the  peasantry.  Is 
1534  they  sdsed  the  city  of  MOnster,  where 
their  rule  (ending  in  June,  1535)  was  marked 
by  many  excesses,  which  brought  the  sect 
into  disrepute.  The  Baptists  were  severely 
persecuted  in  England:  some  of  the  lode- 
pendent  congregations  seem  to  have  held 
Baptist  views. 

44.  But  whiten'd.   ete.     "  Thjt   fnnm   nf  mnmMihi 
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63.  Reynard,  Dryden  chooeoB  the  Fox  for  bis 
ssrmbol  of  the  UnitariaDs:  v.  nn.  166»  312, 
346.  The  Sooiniana  had  had  much  success 
in  Poland,  but  had  been  driven  out  from 
the  country  by  a  law  of  16£8.  Some  of  the 
refugees  had  been  well  received  by  Count 
Teckely.    v.  220,  150-152;  173S  22,  n. 

61.  Hence,  etc.  Cf.  700,  838. 
S19,  71.   Whom  thou,  etc.  Cf.  n.  296,  675. 

72.  My  thoughtUsa  yovthf  etc.   v.  B.  S.  xxzii. 

80.  Can  I  believe^  eto,  *' The  Protestant  divines 
took  a  distinction;  and,  while  they  admitted 
they  were  obUged  to  surrender  their  human 
judgment  in  matters  of  divine  revelation 
which  were  above  their  reason,  they  asserted 
the  power  of  appealing  to  its  guidance  in 
those  things  of  a  finite  nature  which  depend 
on  the  evidence  of  sense,  and  the  consequent 
privilege  of  rejecting  any  doctrine  which, 
being  within  the  sphere  of  human  compre- 
hension, is  nevertheless  repugnant  to  the 
understanding:  therefore,  while  they  recdved 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  an  infinite 
mjwtery,  far  above  their  reason,  they  con- 
tended  against  that  of  transubstanUation  as 
capable  of  being  tried  by  human  faculties,  and 
as   contradicted  by  an   appeal   to   them.*' 

[SCOTT.I 

95.  Penetrating  parte.  This  means,  as  Christie 
states,  "  penetrating  the  parts  of  matter,  in- 
stead of  separating  them.  Matter  is  impene- 
trable by  matter."  (Cf.  274,  252.)  Impene- 
trability, in  physics,  is  defined  by  Webster 
as  "that  property  in  virtue  of  which  two  por- 
tions of  matter  cannot  at  the  same  time  oc- 
cupy the  same  portion  of  space."  Dryden 
illustrates  by  a  reference  to  John  zz.  19.  24- 
29;  and  argues  that  as  Christ's  body  pene- 
trated the  closed  doors  of  the  room  where 
the  disciples  were  gathered,  so  it  could  pene- 
trate the  elements  of  the  consecrated  host. 

121.  ProponenL  Eds.  1  and  3  have  a  comma 
after  this  word;  ed.  2  omits  the  comma,  prob- 
ably by  a  misprint,  thereby  converting  pro- 
ponent into  an  adjective.  Christie,  followed 
by  C.  D.  (under  proponent) ,  adopts  the  read- 
ing of  ed.  2. 

134.  Cotdd  he,  etc.  (Contrast  111,  118-121. 
220,  153.  Wolf.  The  Presbyterians. 

163.  Hie  raoo^  tail.  The  Cleneva  gown  of  the 
Presbyterian  clergy.  —  Their  close-cropped 
hair  and  black  skull  cap  made  their  ears 
prominent;  to  which  fact,  and  to  the  Cal- 
vinistic  doctrine  of  predestination,  Dryden 
refers  in  1.  165. 

168.  Tho*  fear'df  etc.  A  reference  to  the  tem- 
porary power  of  the  Presbyterian  party  in 
the  days  of  the  Long  Parliament,  as  captain, 
and  under  Cromwell,  as  companion  of  the 
spoil. 

170-173.  Ftdl  many  .  .  .  France.  Christie's 
explanation  of  this  vague  passage  seems  the 
most  natural:  Dryden,  having  styled  the 
Presbyterians  wolves,  applies  to  them  a  story 


and  commanded  Judwall,  King  of  the  Welsh, 
to  pay  him  yearly  a  tribute  of  thr^  hundred 
wolves.  This  he  performed  for  three  years,  but 
omitted  in  the  fourth,  declaring  that  he  could 
find  no  more."  Dryden  next  identifies  them 
with  Wycliffe*9  brood,  who  first  resisted  ec- 
clesiastical authority  in  mediaeval  England, 
and  supposes  that  the  last  Wycliffite,  escap- 
ing persecution,  started  the  Swiss  reform 
movement.  This  is  confused  enough,  but 
admissible  for  the  purposes  of  satire.  Scott, 
however,  sees  in  the  first  two  lines  a  reference 
to  the  story  told  by  Bede,  of  the  destruction 
(about  603)  of  twelve  hundred  Welsh  monks 
of  Bangor,  as  a  punishment  for  thor  resist- 
ance to  St.  Augustine,  and  refusal  to  ac- 
knowledge him  as  their  archbishop. 

177.  Antipathy  to  kinQ».  Wycliffe,  as  Professor 
Williams  notes,  was  accused  of  complicity  in 
the  rising  of  Wat  Tyler. 

180.  Zuinoliua.  Uhic  Zwingli  (1484-1531) 
began  to  preach  a  reformed  religion  in 
Switserland  in  1516.  John  Calvin  (1509-64) 
spent  his  life  after  1536  for  the  most  part 
in  Geneva.  The  latter,  in  his  InalitiUee,  gave 
dear  form  to  the  presbyterian  organisation 
of  ohiurch  government,  according  to  which 
ecclesiastical  authority  rests  in  a  presbytery 
(otherwise  called  claesis  or  dose,  1.  189),  or 
assembly  of  presbyters  (elders). 

182.  In  larad,  etc.  Dryden  in  the  following 
lines  draws  on  a  work  by  Peter  Heylyn,  first 
published  in  1670,  A&riita  Bedivivtu  ;  or.  The 
History  of  the  Presbyterians,  eontainino  .  .  . 
their  Oppositions  to  Monarchical  and  Episcopal 
Government  .  .  .  cmd  their  Embroilments  of  the 
Kingdoms  and  Estates  of  Christendom  in  the 
Pursuit  of  their  Designs.  In  his  preface 
Heylyn  writes:  "I  know  that  some  out  of 
pure  seal  unto  the  cause  would  fain  intitle 
them  to  a  descent  from  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim, 
ordained  by  God  himself  in  the  tiune  of  Moses 
And  that  it  might  comply  the  better  with 
their  ends  and  purposes, they  have  endeavored 
to  make  that  famous  consistory  of  the  seventy 
elders  not  only  a  codrdinate  power  with  that 
of  Moses,  and  after  his  decease  with  the  kings 
and  princes  of  that  state  in  this  public  gov- 
ernment, but  a  power  paramount  and  su- 
preme, from  which  lay  no  appeal  to  any  but 
to  (3od  himself;  a  power  by  which  they  were 
enabled  not  only  to  control  the  actions  of  their 
kings  and  princes,  but  also  to  correct  their 
persons."  Heylyn  denies  that  the  Sanhedrim 
had  any  such  authority,  but  adds:  "And  yet 
I  shall  not  grutch  them  an  antiquity  as  great 
as  that  which  they  desire,  as  great  as  that  of 
Moses  or  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim."  He  then 
sarcastically  attributes  the  origin  of  Presby- 
terianism  to  the  rebellion  of  Korah,  Dathan, 
and  Abiram  against  Moses  and  Aaron  (Num- 
bers xvi.  1-35) ;  a  hint  which  Dryden  follows 
in  11.  184-189. 

189.  Class.  Cf.  2171,  28,  n;  n.  220, 180. 
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as  the  eoclefliastioal  authority  of  a  bishop. 
But,  after  they  adopted  the  reformed  religion 
(1535),  their  city,  famous  as  the  home  of  Cal- 
vin, was  regarded  as  the  cradle  of  Presbsrtery. 
As  they  made  choice  of  a  republican  form  of 
government,  our  author  infers  that  demo- 
cracy is  most  congenial  to  their  new  form  of 
religion.  —  The  territories  of  the  little  state 
were  bounded  by  its  ramparts  and  the  lake, 
which  Dryden  contemptuously  calls  a  pud- 
dle. [ScoTT.l  Professor  Williams,  with  more 
probability,  interprets  the  toall  as  the  Alps. 
200.  Tweed.  Scotland.  '*  If  Dryden  had  looked 
to  his  own  times,  he  would  have  seen  that  the 
Scottish  Presbyterians  made  a  very  decided 
stand  for  monarchy  after  the  death  of 
Charles  I ;  and  even  such  as  were  engaged  in 
the  conspiracy  of  Baillie  of  Jerviswood,  which 
was  in  some  respects  the  counterpart  of  the 
Rye  House  Plot,  refused  to  take  arms,  be- 
cause they  suspected  that  the  intentions  of 
Sidney,  and  others  of  the  party  in  England, 
were  to  establish  a  commonwealth."  [Soott.] 

210.  Effects,  Ed.  1  reads  affeeta. 

211.  Drawn,  etc.  v.  112,  227,  n. 

212.  il«.  where,  etc.  Cf.  S72,  873,  1-45,  and 
241,  1806.  n. 

321,  222.  Doge,  etc.  Professor  Williams  aptly 
quotes  from  Lyly's  Euphues  (ed.  Arber.  p.  61) : 
"The  dog  .  .  .  eateth  grasse  and  findeth 
remedy." 
235.  From  Cdtic  woode.  etc.  This  probably 
refers  back  to  11.  170,  171,  though  Soott, 
Christie,  and  Williams  think  that  there  is  an 
allusion  to  the  petsecution  of  the  Huguenots 
in  France:  cf.  n.  217^  1.  The  whole  passage, 
through  I.  307,  refefs  undoubtedly,  as  Profes- 
sor Williams  suggests,  to  '*  the  partial  tolera- 
tion granted  in  Scotland,  February,  1687. " 

"A  few  dxyn  later  James  made  his  first 
hesitating  and  ungracious  advances  towards 
the  Puritans.  He  had  determined  to  begin 
with  Scotland,  where  his  power  to  dispense 
with  acts  of  parliament  had  been  admitted 
by  the  obeequious  Estates.  On  February  12, 
accordingly,  was  published  at  Edinburgh  a 
proclamation  granting  relief  to  scrupulous 
consciences.  Even  in  the  very  act  of  making 
concessions  to  the  Presbyterians,  James 
could  not  cqnoeal  the  loathing  with  which  he 
regarded  them.  The  toleration  given  to  the 
Catholics  was  complete.  But  the  indulgence 
vouchsafed  to  the  Presbyterians,  who  consti- 
tuted the  great  body  of  the  Scottish  people, 
was  clogged  by  conditions  which  made  it 
ahnost  worthless.  For  the  old  test,  which 
excluded  Catholics  and  Presbyterians  alike 
from  office,  was  substituted  a  new  test,  which 
admitted  the  Catholics,  but  excluded  most  of 
the  Presbyterians.  The  Catholics  were  al- 
k>wed  to  build  chapels,  and  even  to  carry  the 
host  in  procession  anywhere  except  in  the 
high  streets  of  royal  burghs;  but  the  Pres- 


house  for  religious  exercises;  and  it  was  dis- 
tinctly notified  to  them  that,  if  they  dared  to 
hold  conventiclee  in  the  open  air,  the  kv 
which  denounced  death  against  both  preach- 
ers and  hearers,  should  be  enforced  without 
mercy.  Any  Catholic  priest  mj^t  say  maai, 
but  the  privy  council  was  directed  to  see  that 
no  Presbsrterian  minister  presumed  to  preach 
without  a  special  license  from  the  eoverii- 
ment.  Every  line  of  this  instrument,  and  «f 
the  letters  by  which  it  was  aeoompanied. 
shows  how  much  it  cost  the  king  to  relax  in 
the  smallest  degree  the  rigor  with  whi^  he 
htfd  ever  treated  the  old  eneaoueB  of  hb 
house."   Macaulat,  ch.  vii  (abridced). 

271.  ConmaHon  day,  "Which  is  usuaUy  <fis- 
tinguished  by  an  act  of  grace,  or  gieneral  par- 
don." Soott. 

280.  And  Mood,  etc.   v.  Genesis  iv.  1-10. 

283.  The  miohty  hunUr,  Nimrod.  v.  Genesa 
Z.9. 

284.  The  bletaed  Pan.  Jesus  Christ.  In  the 
gloaee  on  the  Shepheardea  Caiender  for  May. 
Spenser  explains  great  Pan  of  his  text  aa 
follows:  "Great  Pan  is  Christ  the  very  God 
of  all  shepheards.  which  calleth  himselfe  the 
greate  and  good  shepherd."  Hie  gkias  further 
explains  that  the  idea  originated  in  a  ooo- 
nection  that  was  made  between  the  cruci- 
fixion of  Christ,  and  a  story  told  by  Plutarch 
in  his  treatise.  Why  the  Oraclee  Ceasm  to  Gim 
Anawere. 

289.  Britieh  Lion.  James  II. 
222,  321.  Sharde.     Here    undoubted^    in    the 
sense  of  dung,  found  in  provincial  ESogiiah: 
V.  E.  D.  D.  under  eowehard. 

326.  To  them,  etc.  "In  Scotland,  lazse  con- 
venticles were  held  in  the  mountains  and 
morasses  by  the  fiercest  of  the  Covenantees, 
whom  persecution  had  driven  frantic.  These 
men,  known  now  by  the  name  of  Cameronians, 
considered  popery  and  prelacy  as  synony- 
mous terms."   [Soott.] 

327.  Panther.  The  Chureh  of  England. 

838.  The  Wolf,  etc.   v.  n.  237*  1454. 

839.  Tho*  unpoUtUed,  etc.  Christie  notes  a  re- 
semblance to  Juvenal,  xiiL  209.  210:  "  He  who 
meditates  any  secret  wickedness  within  him- 
self incurs  the  guilt  of  the  deed.*' 

342.  SpirUsofamiddleaoH.  Professor  Williams 
cites  in  illustration; 

Those  argent  fields  mors  Ukely  haUtaata. 

Translated  Saints,  or  middle  Spirits  hold. 

Betwixt  the  angelical  and  homan  kind. 

Paradue  Lost,  UL 


344.  Down.  So  ed.  1 :  eds.  2  and  3  read  dome. 

351.  A  Lion.  old.  etc.  "Henry  Vm's  paasioa 
for  Anne  Boleyn  led  the  way  to  the  Befonna- 
tion."    [Scott.] 

Henry  was  born  in  1491,  met  Anne  Bolsyn 
in  1522,  began  open  negotiations  for  a  divorce 
from  Catherine  of  Aragon  in  1527.  was  se- 
AKAflw  mMrrtAfl   in    AnnA   Ahmit  J&nuanr  25. 


clergy,  licensed  by  the  Refonnation."  Soott. 
29St  386.  Travailing.    It  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  the  word  here  means  laboring  or 
traveling. 

393.  yet,  etc.  "The  king  being  owned  the  head 
of  the  Church  of  England,  contrary  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  other  Reformed  Churches." 
Scott. 

402.  A  creature,  etc.  Referring  to  the  Minotaur, 
half  man  and  half  bull,  confined  in  tho  Cretan 
Labyrinth:  cf.  584,  33-46;  7Z2,  325-369. 

410.  In  dovUfvl  poinU,  etc.  The  Gathotios  be- 
lieve that  in  the  Eucharist  the  bread  and 
wine  are  transformed  into  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  (transubstantiation) ;  the 
Lutherans,  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
are  really  present  in,  tniht  and  tinder  the 
elements  (consubstantiation) ;  the  Calvinists 
deny  entirely  the  real  corporeal  presence  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  teaching  that 
they  are  present  only  spiritually,  to  be  en- 
joyed by  believers  only.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  England,  as  expressed  in  Article 
28.  is  practically  Calvinistic;  it  admits  a  real 
(spiritual)  presence,  but  does  not  exactly  de- 
fine the  manner  of  that  presence.  The  last 
part  of  the  Article  discountenances  worship 
of  the  sacrament,  which  was  regarded  as  idol- 
atrous: 

'*  The  Supper  of  the  Lord  is  not  only  a  sign 
of  the  love  that  Christians  ought  to  have 
among  themselves  one  to  another,  but  rather 
it  is  a  sacrament  of  our  redemption  by 
Christ's  death;  insomuch  that  to  such  as 
rightly,  worthily,  and  with  faith  receive  the 
same,  the  bread  which  we  break  is  a  par- 
taking of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  likewise  the 
cup  of  blessing  is  a  partaking  of  the  blood  of 
Christ.  Transubstantiation,  or  the  change 
of  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine,  in  the 
Supper  of  the  Lord,  cannot  be  proved  by 
Holy  Writ;  but  is  repugnant  to  the  plain 
words  of  Scripture,  overthroweth  the  nature 
of  a  sacrament,  and  hath  given  occasion  to 
many  superstitions.  The  body  of  Christ  is 
given,  taken,  and  eaten  in  the  Supper  only 
after  an  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner. 
And  the  mean  whereby  the  body  of  Christ  is 
received  and  eaten  in  the  Supper  is  fiuth. 
The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  not 
by  Christ's  ordinance  reserved,  carried  about, 
lifted  up,  or  worahiped." 

417.  Her  novices,  etc.  Referring  to  passages  in 
A  Catechism  [of  the  Church  of  England],  that 
is  to  say,  an  instruction  to  be  learned  of  every 
person,  before  he  be  brought  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  bishop. 

**Q.  What  is  the  outward  part  or  sign  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  T 

*'  A .  Bread  and  Wine,  which  the  Lord  hath 
commanded  to  be  received. 

*'Q.  What  is  the  inward  part,  or   thing 
-signified? 


431.  But  sure,  etc.  "The  pretensions  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  loyalty  were  carried  to 
a  degree  of  extravagance  which  her  divines 
were  finally  unable  to  support,  unless  they  had 
meant  to  sign  the  destruction  of  their  religion 
by  a  Catholic  king."    [Scott.] 

In  1675  Danby,  the  head  of  the  Tory  and 
High  Church  party,  had  proposed  a  bill  ac- 
cording to  which,  "no  one  was  to  be  allowed 
to  hold  office  or  to  sit  in  parliament  unless  he 
would  swear  that  he  believed  resistance  to  the 
crown  to  be  in  all  cases  illegal,  and  that  he 
would  never  endeavor  to  alter  the  govern- 
ment in  Church  or  State."  (Gabdzneb, 
Student's  History  of  England.) 

435.  And  sedVd,  etc.  "Alluding  to  the  fate  of 
the  Church  and  monarchy  of  England,  which 
fell  together  in  the  great  rebellion."  Scott. 

442.  An  Indian  wife.  "  Alluding  to  the  volun- 
tary self-immolation  of  Hindu  widows  {sutr- 
tee).**  [Chbzstib.] 

447.  And  bore,  etc.   Cf.  889,  34,  n. 

449.  Isgrim.    The  name  of   the  wolf  in   the 
medieval  beast  epic  of  which  Reynard  the 
Fox  is  the  hero. 
2Z4,  460.  //  Oie,  etc.  Cf.  180,  15&-166. 

497.  Thus,  etc.  "That  is,  if  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land would  be  reconciled  to  Rome,  she  should 
be  gratified  with  a  delegated  portion  of  innate 
authority  over  the  rival  sectaries,  instead  of 
being  obliged  to  depend  upon  the  civil  power 
for  protection."  Scott. 
%S5,  531.  The  sovereign  Lion,  etc.  "Alluding  to 
the  exercise  of  the  dispensing  power."  [Soott.] 
Scott  thinks  that  a  reference  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  Indulgence  is  also  intended,  but  this  is 
impossible,  unless  the  passage  be  a  Late  addi- 
tion to  the  poem.  Cf.  n.  216  {To  the  Reader). 

637.  The  tenrhorn'd  monster.  "The  ten-horned 
monster  (v.  Revelation  xvii)  was  usually 
explained  by  the  reformers  as  typical  of  the 
Church  of  Rome."  [Soott.] 

540.  Certitude  of  sense,   v.  n.  219,  80. 

552.  The  Hind  had  seen  him  first.  "There  was 
a  classical  superstition,  that,  if  a  wolf  saw  a 
man  before  he  saw  the  wolf,  the  person  lost  his 
voice.  (Cf.  488, 73, 74.)  Dryden  has  adopted, 
apparently  without  authority,  the  converse 
of  this  superstitious  belief."  [Soott.] 

554.  8ufis*d.  So  eds.  1  and  2 ;  ed.  3  reads 
suflUc'd. 

563.  Her  friend,  etc.  "Although  the  Popish 
Plot  was  made  the  pretense  of  persecuting  the 
Papists  in  the  first  instance,  yet  the  high- 
flying party  of  the  Church  of  England  were 
also  leveled  at,  and  accused  of  being  Tanti- 
vies, Papists  in  masquerade,  etc."  [Soott.] 
Cf.  1941,  40,  n;  111,  108.  n. 

579.  The  younger  Lion.  "James  11,  then  Duke 
of  York,  whom  Shaftesbury  and  his  party  in- 
volved in  the  odium  of  the  Plot."  Scott. 

580.  Your  priestly  ccdves.  "  Plunket,  the  titular 
primate  of  Ireland,  Whitebread,  provincial 
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of  the  Jesuits,  and  several  other  Catholic 
priests,  suffered  for  the  alleged  plot.*'  [Soott.] 

226,  602.  The  Teat.  The  Test  Acts  had  removed 
any  ambiguities  in  the  Church  of  England's 
doctrine  concerning  the  Eucharist.  Cf.  n. 
216  (To  the  Reader). 

635.  Cannon.    So  in  eds.  1,  2,  3 ;  the  pun  with 

canon  is  obvious. 
639.  Stihterranean  Rome.    The  Catacombs;  cf. 

Evelyn'e  Diary,  April  11, 1645.    [GHRiarxK.] 

651.  For  fallaciee,  etc.  **Doltia  vereaivr  in 
generalibus  was  an  axiom  of  the  Schools." 
SooTT.  Cf.  24«,  3&-37. 

652.  /  then  affirm,  etc.  "Dryden  does  not  plead 
the  cause  of  infallibility  so  high  as  to  declare 
it  lodged  in  the  Pope  alone,  but  inclines  to  the 
milder  and  more  moderate  opinion  which 
vests  it  in  Uie  Church  and  Pope  jointly.  This 
was  the  shape  in  which  the  doctrine  was 
stated  in  the  pamphlets  generally  dispersed 
from  the  king's  printing  press  about  this 
time."   (SooTT.l 

675.  And  ail,  etc.  "The  Catholics  interpret  our 
Savior's  promise:  *  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world'  (Matthew 
xxviii.  20),  as  applicable  to  their  own  chiirch 
exclusively."   [Scott.] 

227,  677.  But  mark,  etc.  "Dryden,  like  a  good 
courtier,  adopts  here  the  arguments  which 
converted  his  master,  Charles  II,  and  which 
are  contained  in  the  papers  found  in  his 
strong  box."    [Scott.]  Cf.  n.  217*,  1. 

692.  Jehu.   v.  2  Kings  ix.  20. 

713.  Luther.  Cf.  n.  223,  410. 

722.  Ariue,  Soeinue.  Cf.  nn.  166,  312,  346. 

730.  To  ihooe.  The  pronoun  refers  back  not  to 

Scripture  in  the  preceding  line,  but  to  Scrijh 

twee  in  1.  727. 
733.  Where  piUt,  etc. 

Infestlsqne  obvla  slgnis 
SIgna,  pares  aqoilas,  et  pila  mtnantla  pilis. 

LucAN,  Pharsalta^  i.  6, 7. 

735.  Sathan.  v.  Matthew  iv.  6. 

741.  Those  firttcouneile.  An  act  of  1559  (1  Elis. 
c.  1 ,  S  20)  recognized  the  authority  of  the  "  first 
four  general  councils"  in  matters  of  faith. 

742.  Sure  tradition.  "We  mean  by  traditions, 
ordinances  made  in  the  prime  of  Christian 
religion,  established  with  that  authority 
which  Christ  hath  left  to  his  Church  for  mat- 
ters indifferent,  and  in  that  consideration 
requisite  to  be  observed,  till  like  authority 
see  just  and  reasonable  cause  to  alter  them. 
So  that  traditions  ecclesiastical  are  not  rudely 
and  in  gross  to  be  shaken  off  because  the 
inventors  of  them  were  men."  Hooker, 
EccUna^Ucal  Polity,  v.  65  (2).  Cf.  166, 
316-355. 

799.  Its  omen.  "  The  gallows."  Scott. 

800.  The  Panther's  breath.  This  was  one  of  the 
current  doctrines  of  the  early  natural  history ; 
V.  Steele,  Mediavcd  Lore  from  Bartholomew 
Anglicua,  London,  1905,  p.  166. 

802.  The    Blatant    Beast.     "By    the    Blatant 


here  taken  for  the  Wolf,  or  Presbyterian 
clergy,  whose  violent  declamations  asainst 
the  Church  of  Rome  filled  up  many  so- 
mons."     [Scott.] 

818.  The  Wolf,  etc.  "The  Presbyterian  Church 
appeals  to  the  Scripture  as  the  sole  rule  of 
faith."  [Scott.] 
220,  840.  Statutes.  James  II  bad  sospeDded 
these  before  the  poem  was  published —  cf.  n. 
216  {To  the  Reader)  — but  Dryden  did  not 
cancel  this  line.  Cf.  240, 1675,  n;  243, 1927.  e. 

858.  For  purging  fires.  The  doctrine  of  purga- 
tory, rejected  by  all  the  reformed  churches, 
and  defended  by  the  Catholics  more  from 
tradition  than  from  Scripture. 

896.  Th*  apostles.   So  ed.  1 ;  eds.  2  and  3  read 
the  Apostles. 
230,  917.  He  darkly  writ.  v.  2  Peter  iii.  16, 

939.  Cotmseis.  Ed.  1  reads  councils. 

948.  Testament.  "  It  is  probable  that  from  tlus 
passage  Swift  took  the  idea  of  comparing  the 
Scripture  to  a  testament  in  his  Tale  of  a  Tub.'* 
Scott.  Cf.  167,  392. 

954.  Hungary.  "Throughout  tike  seventeenth 
century  Austria  and  the  Turks  fought  for 
Hungary."  Saintsburt. 

970.  Pronounced  his  words,  v.  John  zviii.  5,  6. 
Dryden  repeats  the  latter  part  of  the  line  in 
532,834. 

973.  Modestly.  Ed.  1  reads  modesty. 

979.  Polish  diet.  In  the  Polish  diets  absolute 
unanimity  was  required  for  each  decision. 
Hence  they  usually  ended  in  anarchy,  often 
in  warfare.  This  was  especially  the  case  with 
those  charged  with  the  election  of  a  new 
king.  Armed  rebellion  (1.  987)  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  laws  of  Poland.  The  term 
crownifen'ral  (1.  982),  which  is  a  transla- 
tion of  a  Polish  title  (v.  N.  £.  D.),  heiman 
koronny,  is  particularly  apt  in  this  connec- 
tion. Sobieski  had  been  hetman  teidki  ko- 
ronny  (great  crown-general)  before  his  elec- 
tion to  the  Polish  throne  in  1674. 
281,  988.  To  Church  decrees,  etc.  "The  Church 
hath  power  to  decree  rites  or  ceremonies, 
and  authority  in  oonteoversies  of  futh:  and 
yet  it  is  not  lawful  for  the  Church  to  ordain 
anything  that  is  contrary  to  God's  word 
written,  neither  may  it  so  expound  one  pbu:e 
of  Scripture  that  it  be  repugnant  to  another.** 
Article  xx. 

991.  Curtana.  "This  romantic  name  is  given 
to  the  sword  of  mercy,  which  wants  a  point, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  that  of  Edward  the 
Confessor.  It  is  borne  at  the  Coronation." 
[Scott.] 

1026.  ConsubstarUiating  Church.  The  Luther- 
ans: V.  n.  223,  410. 

1028.  The  French  reformed.  "The  Huguenot 
preachezB,  bdng  Calvinists,  had  received 
classical  (v.  n.  217^,  28)  and  not  episcopal 
ordination;  hence,  unless  reordained,  they 
were  not  admitted  to  preach  in  the  Church 
of  Enjrlp"-*  "    '«• ' 


332,  1071.  So  when  of  old,  etc.  Cf.  Paradise  LoH, 
iii.  80-273. 

1090.  What,  etc.  Cf.  Revelation  xxi.  2. 

1101  a.  Marks  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Unity. 
Sanctity,  Catholicity  (Universality),  and 
Apostolicity,  in  expansion  of  the  clause  of 
the  Nicene  Creed:  "I  believe  in  one  holy 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church."  (The  word 
holy  does  not  occur  in  all  texts  of  this  creed.) 

1110.  But  like,  etc.  "The  magicians  imitated 
Moses  in  producing  the  frogs  which  infested 
£!gypt ;  but  they  could  not  relieve  from  that, 
or  any  of  the  other  plagues.-  By  that  of  boils 
and  blains  they  were  afflicted  themselves,  like 
the  other  Egyptians."  [Scott.]  v.  Exodus 
viii,  ix. 

1130.  Our  aailing  ^ipe,  etc.  As  Professor 
Firth  explains,  this  is  **a  reference  to  the 
practice  of  transporting  criminals  to  .  .  . 
the  British  colonies." 

233,  1137.  Miseionere.  Ed.  1  reads  Miseionaires. 
1140.  Yet  aome,  etc.    Catholic  missionaries  in 

the  sixteenth  century  had  some  success  in 
Japan,  but  were  later  driven  out  and  their 
converts  exterminated.  Of  the  Europeans, 
only  the  Dutch  retained  the  right  to  trade 
with  Japan.  For  the  sake  of  this  privilege, 
according  to  a  current  report,  they  were  re- 
quired to  abjure  Christianity  and  to  trample 
on  the  crucifix.    [Scott.]   C^.  5,  84,  n. 

1143.  Ir^uslrioue  of.  Cf.  784,  63. 

1154.  For  ai/.  etc.  "  Alluding  to  the  doctrines  of 
Wycliffe  and  the  Lollards,  condemned  as 
heresies  in  their  own  times,  but  revived  by 
the  reformers."  Scott. 

1159.  T  M  eaid,  etc.   v.  Matthew  vii.  24-27. 

1171.  Monumental  arms,  etc.  Arms  put  up  as 
a  memento,  or  memorial. 

1172.  Goliah's  sword,  v.  1  Samuel  xxi.  9. 
1175.  Standard.  "  Perhaps  used  with  a  reference 

to  the  sense  given  by  Bailey  for  alandils  or 
standards:  'Trees  reserved  at  the  felling  of 
wood  for  growth  for  timber.'"   [Williams.] 

1181.  What  digits,  et&.  "Astronomically.  There 
are  said  to  be  twelve  digits  in  the  diameter 
of  the  sun  or  moon,  and  the  extent  of  an 
eclipse  is  calculated  by  them."  Saintbbubt. 

1202.  Sev'n.  Ed.  1  reads  nine.  St.  Augustine, 
the  missionary  to  the  English,  reached  ^e 
country  in  597.  From  that  date  Dryden  ap- 
parently reckons,  in  ed.  1,  to  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII;  in  ed.  2,  to  that  of  Wycliffe. 

234,  1214.  Joseph,  v.  C^enesis  xliii.  29,  30.  "The 
English  Benedictine  monks  executed  a  re- 
nunciation of  the  abbey  lands,  belonging  to 
the  order  before  the  Reformation,  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  minds  of  the  possessors,  and  recon- 
cile them  to  the  reSstablishment  of  the  andent 
religion,  by  guaranteeing  the  stability  of 
their  property.  There  appeared,  however,  to 
the  proprietors  of  these  lands,  little  generosity 
in  this  renunciation,  in  case  the  monks  were 
to  remain  in  a  condition  of  inahility  to  sup- 
port their  pretended  claim ;  r  i  the  other 


1223.  Skies  a.  Ed.  1  makes  no  pause  after 
skies;  eds.  2  and  3  insert  a  oolon. 

1226.  Such  were,  etc.  Alluding  to  some  extraor- 
dinary display  of  the  aurora  bore^is  at  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor  (July  6. 
1685),  in  which  King  James's  troops  crushed 
Monmouth's  rebellion.  The  battle  was 
chiefly  fought  in  the  morning,  before  day- 
break. [Scott.] 

1234.  Nuntius,  v.  Glossart. 

1251.  Content  of  mind.  Cf.  822,  823,  1-30;  n. 
241,  1806. 

1252.  A  grace  cup.  N.  E.  D.  defines  oraee-drink 
as  "the  drink  taken  by  a  company  after  the 
giving  of  thanks  at  the  end  of  a  meal." 

Their  common  patron.  "King  James."  Scott. 
1273.  So  might,  etc.   The  following  passage  is 
reminiscent  of  Virgil:  cf.  631,  477-483. 

235,  1283.  Mighty  Pan.   v.  221,  284,  n. 

1295.  Much  malice,  etc.  Montagu  and  Prior 
took  this  line  for  a  motto  of  their  satire  on 
The  Hind  and  the  Panther:  v.  n.  216  (Hind 
AND  Panther). 

1302.  Mother  Hubbard.  Spenser's  Mother  Hub- 
berd*s  Tale  is  a  political  satire,  in  which  the 
knavish  Ape  and  Fox  find  the  Lion  (repre- 
senting in  the  allegory  Queen  Elisabeth) 
asleep,  and  usurp  his  functions  as  king  of  the 
beasts: 

The  Lyon  sleeping  lay  in  secret  shade. 
His  crowne  and  scepter  lying  him  betide. 
And  haying  dof t  for  heate  his  dreadful!  hide. 

(U.9G»4M.) 

Mercury  rebukes  the  lion  for  his  heedlessness: 

**  Arise,"  said  Meroorle,  *'  then  alogglsh  beast. 
That  here  llest  senseless,  like  the  corpse  deoeast. 
The  whilste  thy  kingdoms  from  thy  head  is  rent. 
And  thy  throne  royall  with  dishonour  blent." 
(U.  U27-1880.) 

1304.  That  queen,  etc.  v.  headnote,  p.  122,  and 
161»,  39-42. 

1313.  Round  eternity.  Cf.  4,  18,  n. 

1315.  The  IAon*s  peace.  "The  Declaration  of 
Indulgence."  Scott.  More  probably,  unless 
this  line  be  a  late  addition  to  the  poem,  a 
reference  to  the  king's  earlier  use  of  the  dis- 
pensing power. 

1319.  Furry  sons.    "The  clergy  wearing   the 
fur  hoods  of  graduates."    [Williams. I 
Senate.  Convocation.   [Scott.] 

1336.  Hsr  faith,  etc.  "The  adherence  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  the  interests  of  James, 
while  he  was  an  exile  at  Brussels,  and  the  Bill 
of  Exclusion  against  him  was  in  dependence, 
is  here,  as  in  other  places,  made  the  subject 
of  panegjrric.  Had  the  Church  joined  with  the 
Sectaries,  the  destruction  of  the  Catholics  at 
the  time  of  the  Plot  would  have  been  inevi- 
table." Scott. 

1354.  She  paid,  etc.   v.  Bfatthew  xxii.  21. 

236,  1359.  /s«r9'd,eto.  "The  Church  of  England 
complained,  with  great  reason,  of  the  cold- 
ness which  they  experienced  from  James,  in 
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NOTES 


whooe  behalf  they  had  exerted  themselves  so 
sueoessfully.'*  Scott. 

1415.  Some  Oerman  vuarreL  Une  querelle 
d'AUemand  is  a  French  phrase  for  a  quarrel 
picked  without  cause.  Louis  XIV,  conscious 
of  superior  force,  could  begin  such  when  he 
chose. 
237,  14d0.  He  of,  etc.  Cf.  223,  431,  n. 

1454.  Yovr  eons  of  latitude.  On  the  phrase,  cf. 
11. 1481. 1523.  "  During  the  latter  years  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  II,  the  dissensions  of  the 
State  began  to  creep  into  the  Church.  By  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  clergy  were  steady  in 
their  adherence  to  the  court  interest.  But  a 
party  began  to  appear,  who  were  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  Latitudinarians, 
which  the  High  Churchmen  conferred  upon 
them,  llie  chief  amongst  these  were  Tiilotson, 
Stillingfleet,  and  Burnet.  They  distinguished 
themselves  by  a  less  violent  ardor  for  the 
ceremonies  and  even  the  government  of  the 
Church ;  for  all  those  particulars,  in  short,  by 
which  she  is  distinguished  from  other  Protes- 
tant congregations.  In  1668  a  plan  of  this 
party  for  an  accommodation  with  the  Presby- 
terians was  defeated  by  the  uncompromising 
attitude  of  the  House  of  Commons.  As,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  tenets  of  the  moderate 
clergy  approximated  those  of  the  Calvinists; 
so,  on  the  other,  their  antipathy  and  opposi- 
tion to  the  Church  of  Rome  was  more  deeply 
rooted,  in  proportion  to  the  slighter  value 
which  they  attached  to  the  particulazs  in 
which  that  of  England  resembled  her.  Hence 
some  of  the  number  looked  with  a  favorable 
eye  on  the  Exclusion  Bill,  directed  against 
the  Catholic  Duke  of  York. 

"  The  party  was  of  course  deeply  hated  by 
the  Catholics,  and  hence  the  severity  with 
which  they  are  treated  by  Dryden,  who  ob- 
jects to  them  as  the  illegitimate  offispring  of 
the  Panther  by  the  Wolf,  and  traces  to  their 
Presbyterian  origin  their  indi£Ference  to  the 
fasts  and  ascetic  observances  of  the  more 
rigid  High  Churchmen,  and  thdr  covert  dis- 
position to  resist  regal  domination.  Their 
adherence  to  the  English  communion  he 
ascribes  only  to  the  lucre  of  gain,  and  en- 
deavors to  draw  an  odious  distinction  be- 
tween them  and  the  rest  of  the  Church." 
[Scott.  1 

Dryden  had  personal  as  well  as  public  rea- 
sons for  hostility  to  Stillingfleet;  cf.  n.  217*,  1. 

1462.  AU  that  Scorpio  claims.  '*  Alluding  to  the 
fact  that  the  different  parts  of  the  body  were 
assigned  to  different  signs  of  the  sodiac.  The 
old  almanacs  have  a  naked  flgure  in  front, 
surrounded  by  the  usual  emblems  of  the  signs, 
which  dart  their  rays  on  the  parts  which  they 
govern.  What  Scorpio  cl^ms,  if  not  apparent 
from  the  context,  may  be  found  there." 
[Scorr.l 


and,  having  submitted  to  new  ordination, 
some  of  thefn  obtained  benefices:  otfaen 
joined  in  communion  with  the  Presbyterians 
and  Dissenters  of  various  kinds.'*    (Socyrr.] 

1482.  Yielding.  Ed.  1  reads  eane. 

1485.  Ddj^ic.  i.  e.  ambiguous,  and  so  double- 
edged.  [Saintsbubt.]  "TheA«A;fucf  |mLx«a^ 
of  Aristotle,  Pol.  i.  2.  3.'*    (Willlamb.) 

1487.  Some,  etc.  In  the  following  paxngmphm 
Dryden  replies  to  the  Vindication  of  Stilling- 
fleet and  his  coadjutors;  cf.  217^,  1,  n.  "The 
three  eteeplea  argent  obviously  alludes  to  the 
pluralities  enjoyed,  perhaps  by  Stilliogifleet. 
and  certainly  by  some  of  the  divines  of  the 
Established  Church."  [Soorr.]  Professor 
Williams,  however,  thinks  that  "it  may  refer 
to  three  Church  dignitaries,  such  as  Burnet. 
Stillingfleet,  and  Tiilotson,  whom  Dryden  sup- 
posed to  be  the  authors  of  the  three  parts 
of  Hie  Answer.  .  .  .  Argent  would  then  repre- 
sent their  professed  purity,  in  strong  con- 
trast with  the  aabU  field  of  their  real  motives." 

1489.  Have  ^larply  tax*d,  etc.  "  I  must  not  say 
the  poor  Bishop  of  Winchester  is  used  un- 
mercifully by  him,  for  he  calls  him  that  prtiats 
of  rich  memory  [a  phrase  from  Dryden's  De- 
fense]. .  .  .  Had  he  a  mind  to  tell  us  he  was 
no  poet  7  or  that  he  was  out  of  the  temptation 
of  changing  his  religion  for  bread?"  Snix- 
ZNOFLEBT,  Vindication,  p.  105  (S8.  xvii.  259. 
260). 

1491.  Such  who,  etc.  "If  I  thought  there  were 
no  such  thing  in  the  world  as  true  religion, 
and  that  the  priests  of  dU  religions  are  alike 
[cf.  Ill,  99],  I  might  have  been  as  nimble  a 
convert,  and  as  early  a  defender  of  the  royal 
papers,  as  any  one  of  these  champions.  For 
why  should  not  one  who  believes  no  reh^on, 
declare  for  any?"    Ibid.  p.  2  (S8.  z.  208). 

1493.  Bare  lies,  etc.  "But  our  grim  logician 
proceeds  from  immediate  and  original  to  con- 
comitant causes  [of  the  English  Reforma- 
tion]; which,  he  saith,  were  revenge,  ambi- 
tion, and  covetousness.  But  the  skill  of  logH 
cians  used  to  lie  in  proving ;  but  this  is  not  our 
author's  talent,  for  not  a  word  is  pxoduoed  to 
that  purpose.  If  bold  sayings  and  confide4it 
declarations  will  do  the  business,  he  is  new 
unprovided;  but  if  you  expect  any  reason 
from  him,  he  begs  your  pardon ;  he  finds  how 
ill  the  character  of  a  grim  logician  suits  with 
his  inclination.  However,  he  takes  a  leap 
from  causes  to  effects ;  and  here  he  tells  us  the 
immediate  effects  of  this  schism  were  sacrilege 
and  a  bloody  persecution  of  such  as  denied 
the  king's  supremacy  in  mattera  wholly  spirit- 
ual, which  no  layman,  no  King  of  Israel  ever 
exercised."  Ibid,  p.  116  (SS.  xvii.  277). 

Stillingfleet  writes  these  words  at  the  close 
of  an  attempt  to  prove  that  Henry  VIII's 
desire  to  divorce  Catherine  was  caused  by  his 
tender  conscience;  and  that  the  English  cast- 


vvnmcaaon  ovuuisn«e«  nmx  Biua:  dmj,  ten 
I  be  again  thought  to  have  a  mind  to  flourish 
beforelofFertopaas.*"  Wiluamb. 

1504.  For  sundry,  etc.  v.  Stiltingfleet,  in  SS. 
xvii.  267  f . 

1508.  Treatise  of  HumilUy.  ▼.  n.  217*,  19. 
888,  1509.  Bu<<^,eto.  "Stillingfleet's  argument: 
'Suppose  we  bad  not  such  particular  books, 
we  think  the  Holy  Scripture  gives  the  best 
rules  and  examples  of  humility  of  any  book  in 
the  world.' "  Williams. 

1541.  Hudibraa,  Samuel  Butler  (1612-80). 
In  1683  Dryden  had  written,  in  a  begging 
letter  addressed  to  Laurence  Hyde,  Earl  of 
Rochester,  First  Commissioner  of  the  Trea- 
sury:  '**T  is  enough  for  one  age  to  have  neg- 
lected Mr.  Cowley,  and  sterv'd  Mr.  Butler." 
The  guilt  of  neglect,  as  Scott  remarks,  be- 
longs to  "Charles  II  and  his  gay  courtiers, 
who  quoted  Hudibraa  incessantly,  and  left  the 
author  to  struggle  with  obscurity  and  indi- 
gence,'* not  to  the  Church  of  England,  which 
could  have  done  nothing  for  the  poet  unless 
he  had  been  in  orders.   Cf.  318*,  23,  n. 

1545.  With  odious,  etc.  v.  237,  1491.  1493,  nn. 
Stillingfleet  (SS.  xvii.  256)  complains  simi- 
larly of  "civil  and  obliging  epithets."  such 
as  disingenuous,  foul-mouthed,  and  shuffling, 
which  Dryden  had  bestowed  upon  him. 

1550.  Imprimatur.  "Stillingfleet's  Vindication 
bears  this  license:  *  Imprimatur.  January  10, 
1686.  Henricus  Maurice  Rmo  p.  D.  Wil- 
helmo  Arohiep.  Cant.  &  Sacris.'"  [Scott.] 
According  to  the  law  (14  Charles  II,  c.  33) 
the  licensing  power  for  all  books  except  those 
on  the  common  laws,  history,  affairs  of  state, 
and  heraldry,  was  delegated  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, and  was  thus  beyond  the  immediate 
control  of  the  king. 

1573.  Be  vengeance,  etc.  "In  the  following 
beautiful  lines,  the  poet,  who  had  complained 
of  Stillingfleet's  having  charged  him  with 
atheism,  expresses  his  resolution  [very  im- 
perfectly carried  out]  to  submit  to  this  re- 
proach with  Christian  meekness,  and  without 
retaliation."    [Scxyrr.] 

1575.  If  joys,  eta.  "  In  these  lines  Dryden  versi- 
fies a  sentence  from  the  Duchess  of  York's 
paper:  'It  will  be  plain  enough  to  every- 
body, that  I  must  lose  all  the  friends  and 
credit  I  have  here  by  it;  and  have  very 
well  weighed  which  I  could  best  part  with, 
— my  share  in  this  world  or  the  next:  I  thank 
God,  I  found  no  difficulty  in  the  choice.'" 
Williams. 
239,  1600.  It  now,  eta.  "  The  Hind  having  shown 
that  her  influence  over  Dryden  was  such  as  to 
induce  him  to  submit  patiently  and  without 
vengeance  to  injury  and  reproach,  now  calls 
upon  the  Panther  to  exert  her  authority  in 
turn  over  Stillingfleet,  for  his  irreverent  at- 
tack upon  the  royal  papers.  Upon  a  care- 
ful perusal  of  the  Answer  and  Vindieaiion  of 
that  divine,  it  is  impossible  to  find  any 
grounds  for  the  charge  of  his  having  reviled 


However,  lue  loe  outer  uauiouoB,  was  pieasea 
to  inter|»et  the  impugning  and  confuting  the 
arguments  used  by  the  Idng  and  duchess  into 
contempt  and  disrespect  for  their  persons." 

[SOOTT.] 

1602.  Shimsi.   v.  117,  585,  n. 

1604.  Your  son,  etc.  "In  the  beginning  of  the 
controversy,  Stillingfleet  had  spoken  du- 
biously of  the  authenticity  of  the  paper 
ascribed  to  the  duchess.  In  his  Vindication 
he  fully  admitted  that  point,  and  insisted 
only  upon  the  weakness  of  the  reasons  which 
she  alleged  for  her  conversion.  This  Dryden 
compares  to  a  defeated  vessel,  bearing  away 
under  the  smoke  of  her  last  l[>roadside.  (Cf . 
217»,  29-43.) 

"'The  person  whom  he  states  to  have 
counseled  Stillingfleet  is  probably  Burnet; 
and  the  score  which  he  paid  is  the  severe 
description  given  of  him  under  the  character 
of  the  Bussard  (250,  2415  f).  Dryden  always 
seems  to  have  viewed  the  Answer  to  the 
royal  papers  as  the  work  of  more  than  one 
hand.  In  his  Defense  (SS.  xvii.  252)  he  af- 
firms that  the  answerer's '  name  is  Legion,  but 
tho'  the  body  be  possess'd  with  many  evil 
spirits,  it  is  but  one  of  them  who  talks. ' " 
IScoTT.]  Cf.  217»,  9. 

1621.  Leap.  v.  n.  237,  1493. 

1625.  Procession.  The  word  is  especially  ap- 
plied to  the  ecclesiastical  processions  of  the 
Catholic  Church;  hence  Dryden's  sarcastic 
in  Protestant  procession. 

1627.  Rodriguez,  v.  n.  217»,  19. 

1631.  My  altars,  etc.   C^.  Isaiah  vi.  6. 

1638.  Make  himsdf  a  saver.  "This  apparently 
means  '  to  indemnify  himself  for  damages.'  A 
metaphor  from  bowls.  Cf.  Middleton,  No  Wit, 
No  Help  like  a  Woman* s,  ii.  3.  82:  *  Yet  if  my 
bowl  take  bank,  I  shall  go  nigh  to  make  my- 
self a  saver.  Here's  alley-room  enough.'" 
Williams. 

1649.  Some,  etc.  Some  among  her  sons  may  de- 
serve to  have  their  characters  described  in 
satire. 
240,  1675.  Your  bloody,  etc.  The  penal  laws, 
though  they  were  not  strictly  enforced,  had 
never  been  abrogated.  [Scott.]  Gf .  225, 531, 
n;  229,  840,  n;  243,  1927,  n. 

1683.  By  education,  etc.  Cf.  116,  535-538. 

1713.  The  Swallows*  fortune,  etc.  "The  general 
application  of  the  fable  of  the  Swallows  to 
the  short  gleam  of  Catholic  prosperity  during 
the  reign  of  James  II  is  sufficiently  manifest. 
But  it  is  probable  that  a  more  close  and  in- 
timate allusion  was  intended  to  an  event 
which  took  place  in  1686,  when  the  whole 
nation  was  in  confusion  at  the  measures  of 
King  James,  so  that  the  alarm  had  extended 
even  to  the  Catholics,  who  were  the  objects 
of  his  favor.  The  following  account  is  quoted 
from  Ralph  {History,  1744,  p.  933),  who 
cites  as  his  authority  Secret  Consults,  etc.  of 
the  Roman  Party,  p.  59 : 

"'While  the  nation  was  in  a  manner 
stunned  with  these  outrageous  proceedings, 
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we  are  told  there  was  a  general  meeting  of 
the  leading  Roman  Catholics  at  the  Savoy,  to 
consult  how  this  favorable  crisis  might  be 
most  improved  to  the  advantage  of  their 
cause.  Father  Petre  had  the  ehairt  and  at  the 
very  opening  of  the  debates  it  appeared  that 
the  majority  were  more  inclined  to  provide 
for  their  own  security  than  to  come  to  ex- 
tremities with  the  Protestants.  Notwith- 
standing the  king's  seal,  power,  and  success, 
they  were  afraid  to  push  the  experiment  any 
farther.  The  people  were  already  alarmed; 
the  soldiery  could  not  be  depended  upon;  the 
very  courtiers  melted  out  of  their  grasp;  all 
depended  on  a  single  life,  which  was  already 
on  the  decline;  and  if  that  life  should  last  yet 
a  few  years  longer,  and  continue,  as  hitherto, 
devoted  to  their  interest  and  service,  they 
foresaw  insurmountable  difficulties  in  their 
way,  and  apprehended  disappointments 
without  end.  Upon  these  considerations, 
therefore,  some  were  for  a  petition  to  the 
king,  that  he  would  only  so  far  interpose  in 
their  favor  that  their  estates  might  be  se- 
cured to  them  by  Act  of  Parliament,  with 
exemption  from  all  employments,  and  liberty 
to  worship  God  in  their  own  way,  in  their  own 
houses.  Others  were  for  obtaining  the  king's 
leave  to  sell  their  estates  and  transport 
themselves  and  their  effects  to  France.  All 
but  Father  Petre  were  for  a  compromise  of 
some  sort  or  another ;  but  he  disdained  what- 
ever had  a  tendency  to  moderation,  and  was 
for  making  the  most  of  the  voyage  while  the 
sea  was  smooth  and  the  wind  prosperous. 
Ail  these  several  opinions,  we  are  farther  told, 
were  laid  before  the  king,  who  was  pleased  to 
answer  that,  before  their  desires  were  made 
known  to  him,  he  had  provided  a  sure  retreat 
and  sanctuary  for  them  in  Ireland,  in  case 
all  those  endeavors  which  he  was  making  for 
their  security  in  England  should  be  blasted, 
and  which  as  yet  gave  him  no  reason  to  de- 
spair.' 

"It  will  hardly,  I  think,  be  disputed  that 
the  fable  of  the  Swallows  about  to  cross  the 
seas  refers  to  this  consultation  of  the  Catho- 
lics; and  it  is  a  strong  instance  of  Dryden's 
prejudice  against  priests  of  all  persuasions, 
that,  in  the  character  of  the  Martin,  who  per- 
suaded the  Swallows  to  postpone  the  flight, 
he  decidedly  appears  to  have  designed  Petre, 
the  king's  confessor  and  prime  adviser  in 
state  matters,  both  spiritual  and  temporal. 
The  name  of  Martin  may  contain  an  allusion 
to  the  parish  of  St.  Martin's  in  which  White- 
hall and  the  royal  chapel  are  situated.  But 
should  this  be  thought  fanciful,  it  is  certain 
that  the  portrait  of  this  vain,  presumptuous, 
ambitious,  bigoted  Jesuit,  as  given  by  Burnet, 
is  exactly  that  of  the  Martin.  Burnet  de- 
scribes him  as  *  one  Peter,  descended  from  a 


Raven  (1.  1709)  may  be  conjectured  to  mean 
Tenison,  within  whose  parish  Whitehall  warn 
situated,  and  who  stood  in  the  front  of  battle 
during  all  the  Roman  Catholic  oontzoveray. 
As  Petre  is  the  Martin  who  persuaded  the 
Catholics  not  to  leave  the  kingdom,  hia  pvep*- 
rationa  for  maintaining  their  ground  titere  axe 
also  noticed.  Lines  182^-1825  allude  to  the 
numerous  schools  and  religious  eatabbib- 
ments  which  the  Jesuits  prepared  to  establish 
throughout  England.  The  chapel  which 
housed  them  (1.  1834)  is  obviously  the  royal 
chapel,  where  the  priests  were  i^vileged  to 
exercise  their  functions  even  during  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  penal  laws.  The  trmofieDt 
gleam  of  sunshine  (11.1844-1854)  which  invited 
the  Swallows  forth  from  their  retirement,  is 
the  Declaration  of  Indulgence.  The  Irish 
Catholics,  with  the  sanguine  Talbot  (Tyrooo- 
nel)  at  their  head,  may  be  the  first  who  hailed 
the  imai^nary  return  of  spring:  they  are 
painted  as  the  Swifts  (11.  1841. 1842). 

"  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  our  author, 
still  speaking  in  the  character  of  the  English 
Church,  describes  himself  as  the  foolisk 
Cuckov  (1. 1853),  whose  premature  annuncia- 
tion of  spring  completed  the  Swallows'  de- 
lusion. Perhaps  he  intended  to  mitigate  the 
scornful  description  of  Petre  by  talking  of 
himself  also  as  a  Protestant  would  have  talked 
of  him.  The  foreign  priests  and  Cathohc  of- 
ficers whom  hopes  of  promotion  now  brought 
into  England  are  pointed  out  by  the  fareigu 
fowU  of  I.  1879. 

**  The  fable  concludes  in  a  prophetic  straio 
by  indicating  the  calamities  which  were  fikely 
to  overwhelm  the  Catholics  as  soon  as  the 
death  of  James,  or  any  similar  event,  should 
end  their  temporary  prosperity.  It  is  weD 
known  how  exactly  the  event  correapondei 
to  the  prophecy ;  even  the  circumstance  of  the 
rabble  rising  upon  the  Catholic  priests  was 
most  literally  verified.  In  most  of  the  seaport 
towns  they  watched  the  coasts  to  pzeveet 
their  escape;  and,  when  King  James  was 
taken  at  Feversham,  the  fishermen  by  whom 
he  was  seised  were  employed  in  lying  in  wait 
for  the  fugitive  priests."    (Soott.1 

The  editor  has  been  unable  to  verify  all  the 
details  in  the  above  note  by  Scott.  Despite 
Uie  fact  that  the  Panther  is  supposed  to  be 
expressing  the  sentiments  of  the  Church  of 
England,  it  is  probable  that  Dryden.  himself 
a  moderate  Papist,  had  a  personal  antipathy 
for  Petre  and  the  Jesuit  party  in  the  Cathofie 
Church;  in  11.  1945-1948  the  Hind  admits 
the  partial  justice  of  the  Panther's  satire.  — 
It  is  so  surprising  to  find  the  court  poet 
Dryden  making  a  thinly  disguised  attack  on 
the  king's  favorite  counselor  that  Scott's 
identification  of  the  Martin  with  Petre  must 
be  regarded  as  not  absolutely  beyond  doubt. 


^U.UI^    c...«u^....«<.» 


this  phrase  may  be  due  to  Horace's  aimiU 

inversum  coniristat  Aqiuirius  annum  (2  SaHreat 

i.  36):cf.  406«,  4  (Song). 
1750.  A  raack'rel  gale.    "A  strong  breese  such 

as  mackerel  are  best  caught  in."   N.  E.  D. 
1759.  Aa  Martina,  etc.   "  Perhaps  another  scoff 

at  Martin  Luther."    Williams. 
1769.  A  Raven,  etc.  Cf.  437,  18,  19. 
1776.  Signs.  Ed.  1  reads  sign. 
17S3.   The  SibyVe  hand,  etc.   v.  558,  661-677. 
1788.  Chdidonian.     From    x'^^^^'  a  swaltew. 

There  is  a  reference  to  the  fable  of  Icarus,  who 

was  drowned  in  the  Mge&n  Sea,  a  part  of  which 

was  called  from  him  the  Icarian. 
1791.  The  wiser  sort.    Probably  dramatic;  the 

Church  of  England  would  naturally  welcome 

a  migration  of  the  English  Catholics  to  France. 
1806.  Trvih  in  dreams,  etc.   Dryden  had  been 

reading  Chaucer:  v.  824,  138-166;  cf.  220, 

212,  n. 

242,  1814.  Nostradamus.  A  famous  French  Jew- 
ish astrologer  (1503-66),  who  published  his 
prophecies  in  the  form  of  rhymed  quatrains. 
Cf.  260M;  822,23. 

1832.  Ahaz'  dial,  etc.  v.  2  Kings  xx.  8-11; 
Joshua  X.  12-14:  cf.  205,  10^109;  37,  472. 

1834.  A  chapel,  etc.  A  chapel  of  ease  is  "a 
chapel  built  for  the  convenience  of  parish- 
ioners who  live  far  from  the  parish  church." 
N.  E.  D. 

1843.  Oibeonites.  v.  Joshua  ix.  23. 

1869.  St.  Martin's  day.  November  11. 

1860.  "  Who  but,  etc.  This  turn  of  phrase  may 
be  another  sign  of  Dryden 's  reading  of 
Chaucer:  cf.  767,  381 :  765, 426;  Cant.  Tales, 
A  1870  (original  of  the  latter  passage). 

1874.  Marriage-off 'rings.  Ed.  1  reads  marr'age 
offsprings. 

1878.  Lucina.  The  goddess  in  the  Roman  my- 
thology who  presides  over  childbirth. 

243,  1887.  Need.  So  eds.  1  and  2;  ed.  3  reads 
needs,  a  proof  that  the  adverbial  need  was 
already  giving  place  to  needs. 

1898.  But  birds,  etc.  "A  parody  on  Lee's  fa- 
mous rant  in  (Edipus  : 

May  tbere  not  be  a  glimpse,  one  starry  spark. 
Bat  gods  meet  gods,  and  jostle  in  the  dark !  " 

Scott.    Cf.  88.  vl.  219. 

1926.  PoU'd.  This  word,  found  in  eds.  1,  2,  3, 
seems  to  have  caused  needless  trouble  to  com- 
mentators, and  emendations  to  pulled  or  poled 
have  been  suggested.  Poll,  to  clip  or  strip,  a 
word  used  often  of  pruning  trees,  gives  an  ex- 
cellent sense. 

1927.  The  laws,  etc.  A  law  of  Queen  Elisabeth 
(27  Elis.  c.  2),  conBrmed  under  James  I 
(1  Jac.  I,  c.  4),  provided  that  any  Jesuit  or 
other  Catholic  priest  found  in  England  should 
be  liable  to  the  penalties  of  high  treason; 
that  is,  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered. 
Any  one  harboring  such  a  person  the  same 
law  made  guilty  of  fekiny,  and  liable  to  the 
death  penalty. 


the  point  from  which  it  is  to  blow."  Scott. 
Corps  are.  v.  general  note,  p.  031. 
1949.  An  old  fanatic  author.  "John  White,  a 
Puritan  member  of  the  Long  Parliament,  had 
been  very  active  in  the  ejectment  of  the 
clergy.  In  order  to  encourage  and  justify 
these  violent  measures,  he  published  his  fa- 
mous treatise.  The  First  Century  of  Scandalous 
Malignant  Priests,  made  and  admitted  into 
benefices  by  the  Prelates  (1643),  a  tract  which 
contains,  as  may  be  inferred  from  its  name,  a 
hundred  instances  of  unworthiness,  which  had 
been  either  proved  to  have  existed  among  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  had  been 
invented  to  throw  a  slander  upon  them." 

[SCOTT.J 

1953.  The  sunshine,  etc.  "The  Hind  intimates 
that,  as  the  sunshine  of  Catholic  prosperity, 
in  the  fable,  depended  upon  the  king's  Kfe, 
there  existed  those  among  her  enemies  who 
would  fain  have  it  shortened.  But  from  this 
insinuation  she  exempts  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  only  expresses  her  fears  that  her 
passive  principles  would  incline  her  to  neu- 
trality." Scott.  This  passage  b  an  addi- 
tional proof  that  no  allusion  to  the  Declaration 
of  Indulgence  is  intended  in  11.  1844-1864: 
cf.  n.  240,  1713. 
244,  1961.  Parddis.  So  eds.  1,  2.  3:  pardalis  is 
Latin  (from  the  Greek)  for  a  female  panther. 

1966.  //,  as,  etc.  The  following  passage  is  in 
support  of  the  earlier  policy  of  James  II,  cf. 
n.  216  (To  the  Reader).  By  making  a  decla- 
ration of  his  intention  of  maintaining  the 
Church  of  England,  the  king  hoped  he  could 
induce  his  Tory  parliament  to  repeal  the 
severe  penal  laws  against  the  Catholics,  and 
the  Test  Acts  of  1673  and  1678.  The  conduct 
of  the  Church  of  England,  in  retaining  the 
sanguinary  penal  laws  of  Elisabeth  and 
James  I,  however  laxly  they  might  be  en- 
forced, is  shown  to  be  more  cruel  than  that 
of  Louis  XIV,  who  in  1686  had  revoked  the 
Ekiict  of  Nantes,  which,  since  1698,  had  se- 
cured toleration  for  the  Huguenots.  Cf.  n. 
217»,  1. 

1983.  Curat,  etc.   v.  1  Kings  xii.  6-11. 

1992.  The  Test.  The  Test  Act  of  1678  —  v.  n. 
216  (To  the  Reader)  —  had  been  brought  for- 
ward at  the  height  of  the  excitement  over  the 
Popish  Plot.  The  Duke  of  York  with  difficulty 
secured  the  exemption  of  himself  from  its 
provisions.  Shaftesbury,  who  had  supported 
the  Test  Act  of  1673,  was  particularly  promi- 
nent in  promoting  this  later  measure,  which 
Dryden,  with  much  reason,  represents  as  a 
prelude  to  the  effort  of  the  Whigs,  in  the 
Exclusion  Bill  of  the  next  year,  to  set  aside 
the  succession  of  the  Duke  of  York  to  the 
throne.  "Though  the  Test  Act  was  devised 
by  a  statesman  whom  they  hated,  and  carried 
by  a  party  whom  they  had  opposed,  the  High 
Church  clergy  were  not  the  less  unwilling  to 
part  with  it,  when  they  found  the  advantages 
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which  it  gave  them  against  the  Papists  in 
King  James's  reigo."   [Scott.] 

2009.  More  jiul,  etc.   v.  Matthew  xxvii.  3^. 

2013.  Oates.  v.  n.  117,  632.  Bedloe  was  a 
scoundrel  whose  false  testimony  in  the  time 
of  the  Popish  Plot  excitement  was  second  in 
importance  only  to  that  of  Oates. 

2020.  Tfie  painted,  etc.  "  The  poet  alludes  to  the 
enchantress  Duessa  (Falsehood),  who,  when 
disrobed  by  Prince  Arthur,  was  changed  from 
a  beautiful  woman  into  a  loathsome  hag 
{Faerie  Queene,  I.  viii.  46-50)."    [Soott.J 

245,  2027.  Miter'd,  etc.  The  AngUcan  bishops 
retain  their  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords;  the 
Catholic  peers,  though  spiritually  kindred  to 
the  king,  are  excluded.  / 

2029.  Metal.  Eds.  1.  2,  3  read  metUe  ;■  bjit  the 
two  words,  etymologically  the  same,  were  not 
in  Dryden's  time  separated  in  spelling. 

2033.  Atheists,  etc.  Who  could  freely  deny 
transubstantiation,  and  therefore  sit  in  par- 
liament. Some  of  them  might  even  feel  justi- 
fied in  occasionally  taking  the  sacrament  ac- 
cording to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England, 
as  prescribed  for  office-holders  by  the  Test 
Act  of  1673.  Cf.  n.  216  (To  the  Reader). 

2038.  To  the  Church.  Ed.  Irewda  from  the  church. 

2048.  Toby' 9  rival,  etc.  "  The  fiend  in  the  Book 
of  Tobit,  who  iiaunted  Baguel's  daughter,  is 
frighted  away  by  fumigation,  by  Tobias,  her 
bridegroom."   [Scott.]   v.  Tobit  viii.  1-3. 

2053.  Butt  and  peace.  The  phrase  is  taken  from 
Dryden's  version  of  The  Tempest:  v.  SS.  iii. 
166,  167,  191 ;  it  had  evidently  beoome  pro- 
verbial. The  sense  is,  **to  have  what  one 
wants  without  fighting  for  it."    Cf.  264^  35. 

2055.  In  forma  pauperie.  As  a  pauper,  who  was 
allowed  writs  and  subpoenas  gratis,  and  had 
counsel  assigned  him  without  fee. 

2060.  Melhinke,  etc.   v.  611-615,  68-352. 

2084.  When  first,  etc.  During  the  first  months  of 
the  reign  of  James  II  the  readiness  of  the 
nation  to  trust  and  oblige  him  seemed  un- 
bounded. 

2090.  In  vain,  etc.  It  is  impossible  to  say  just 
what  portions  of  Dryden's  poem  were  written 
after  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence;  v.  n.  216 
{To  the  Reader).  LI.  2090-92  would  naturaUy, 
but  not  necessarily,  have  preceded  it;  1.  2105 
contains  a  probable,  but  not  a  certain  allusion 
to  it;  11.  2186  f  unquestionably  followed  it: 
V.  nn.  247,  2190,  2240;  251, 2527.  Perhaps  11. 
2050-2185  are  Dryden's  attempt  at  a  transi- 
tion from  one  point  of  view  to  the  other. 

246,  2103.  Then  Conscience,  etc.  Lord  Halifax 
(cf.  n.  120,  882),  for  example,  published  a 
pamphlet,  A  Letter  to  a  Dissenter,  urging  the 
Dissenters  to  side  with  the  Church  of  England, 
and  not  to  be  misled  by  the  pretended  tolera- 
tion offered  them  by  the  king.  But  this  may 
have  been  later  than  Dryden's  poem. 

2107.  Th*  associating  name.   A  reminiscence  of 

the  times  of  Shaftesbury:  cf.  126%  10,  n. 
2112.  O  Proteus,  eto.    v.  483.  484,  557-598. 


arguments  in  this  speech  are  versified  almost 
literally  from  a  contemporary  tract. 

2133.  Possess,  etc.  Cf .  306>,  19 :  v.  Luke  xxi.  19 

2140.  Your,  etc.  Cf.  225,  531,  n. 

2160.  Wishing,  etc.  "That  is,  wiahios  the  se- 
cession of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  then  tl^  pre- 
sumptive heir  of  the  crown."  Soott. 

2159.  Your  neighbor  naJtion.  Holland. 

2170.  Your  friende  opprees^d.  The  refn^ee 
Huguenots,  whom  James  II  had  at  drat  ve^- 
oomed  and  protected,  and  the  persecutioD  d 
whom  he  had  publicly  denounced.  In  thb  be 
was  not  sincere:  v.  Macaulat,  ch.  vL 
247,  2190.  She  gave  her  up,  etc.  A  plain  intima- 
tion of  the  king's  abandonment  of  hope  for 
a  reconciliation  between  the  Cathofie  Chnrcfa 
and  the  Church  of  England. 

2200.  A  plain  good  man,  etc.  James  II.  por- 
trayed as  he  wished  himself  to  be  known. 

2218.  Coward.  So  eds.  1  and  2;  ed.  3  reads 
cowards. 

2235.  The  fabric.  "The  Catholic  chapel  at 
Whitehall."  Scorr. 

2240.  Doves.  "The  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  those  of  London  in  particular. 
The  virulent  and  abusive  character  irbich  ou 
author  here  draws  of  the  clergy,  and  partieo- 
iarly  those  of  the  metropolis,  differs  so  mueh 
from  his  description  of  the  Church  of  Knglmn-1 
in  the  person  of  the  Panther  that  we  mav 
conclude  it  was  written  after  the  publishing  of 
the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  when  the  Idug 
had  decidedly  turned  his  favor  from  the 
Established  Church.  Their  quarrel  was  dot 
irreconcilable,  and  at  immediate  issne;  and 
Dryden  therefore  changes  the  tone  of  conct2»- 
tion  with  which  he  had  hitherto  addressed  the 
heretic  Church  into  that  of  bitter  and  unre- 
lenting satire.  Dryden  calls  thwn  Doves,  is 
order  to  pave  the  way  for  terming  them,  as  he 
does  a  little  below  (I.  2358),  birds  of  Venve,  as 
disowning  the  doctrine  of  celibacy.  The  popu- 
lar opinion  that  a  dove  has  no  gail  is  weU 
known."  [Scott.] 

2245.  Salt.  "Perhaps  with  reference  to  tfas 
state  endowments  of  the  Established  Churdi 
{salarium,  originally  'salt-money').*'     Wn«- 

LIAMS. 

248,  2247.  Bound  by  promise.  "His  Majesty  bonf 
dead,  the  duke,  now  Kng  James  II,  went 
immediately  to  Council,  and  .  .  .  told  their 
Lordships  that  ...  he  would  endeavor  .  .  . 
to  maintain  the  government  both  in  Church 
and  State,  as  by  law  est&bUshed,  its  priaciplei 
being  so  firm  for  monarchy,  and  the  members 
of  it  showing  themselves  so  good  and  loyml 
subjects.  .  .  .  This  being  the  substance  of 
what  he  said,  the  Lords  desired  it  might  b^ 
published,  as  containing  matter  of  sreat  sat- 
isfaction to  a  jealous  people  upon  tha  change, 
which  his  Majesty  consented  to."  Bvetyn's 
Diary,  Feb.  4  (6),  1685. 

2254.  Harpies,   v.  554,  555,  276^347. 

2259.  Dan,  etc.    Cf.  1  Samuel  iii.  20. 


maintaiDed  by  xLing  James,     focorr.] 
2300.  The  bird^  etc.   "  The  cock  is  made  an  em- 
blem of  the  regular  clergy  of  Rome,  on  ac- 
count of  their  nocturnal  devotions  and  ma- 
tins."   [SOOTT.] 
2318.  Sister  ParUet.   The  nuns;  v.   898,  68. 
2320.  Resliff.  Ed.  1  reads  reaOeas. 

249,  2325.  Undress.  Ed.  1  reads  uTtdrest.  At  the 
end  of  the  verse  eds.  1,  2.  and  3  read  pleas^ 
which  modern  editors  have  changed  to  pleaae. 
Please  may  have  been  what  Dryden  intended, 
although  N.  E.  D.  cites  no  instance  of  the 
spelling  pleas  for  please  later  than  1603,  and 
the  expression  make  her  pleas  in  the  sense  of 
plead  her  cause  seems  intelliflnlble. 

2326.  A  lively  faith,  etc.  A  sarcasm  upon  Arti- 
cle XII :  "  Albeit  that  Good  Works,  which  are 
the  fruits  of  Faith,  and  follow  after  Justifica- 
tion, cannot  put  away  our  sins,  and  enduie 
the  severity  of  God's  Judgment;  yet  are  they 
pleasing  and  acceptable  to  Qod  in  Christ,  and 
do  spring  out  necessarily  of  a  true  and  lively 
Faith;  insomuch  that  by  them  a  lively  Faith 
may  be  as  evidently  known  as  a  tree  discerned 
by  the  fruit." 

2336.  An  hideous  figure,  etc.  "The  Roman 
Catholic  pamphlets  of  the  time  are  filled  with 
complaints  that  their  principles  wiere  misre- 
presented by  the  Protestant  divines."  [SooTT.i 

2339.  Some  Eovp^ian.  Ed.  1  reads,  an  Egyp- 
tian. 

2346.  There,  etc.  "The  worship  of  images, 
charged  upon  the  Romish  Church  by  Protes- 
tants as  idolatrous."  Soorr. 

2350.  No  HoUand  emblem.  "  The  Dutch  seem  to . 
have  been  remarkable  for  emblems,  of  which 
their  old-fashioned  prints  and  figured  pantiles 
are  existing  evidence."   [Scott.] 

2361.  A  law,  etc.   y.  n.  243,  1927. 

2370.  Shibboleth,  v.  n.  244,  1992  and  n.  216 
(To  the  Reader).  On  the  word.  v.  Judges  xii.  6. 

2887.  For  those,  etc.  The  idea  of  these  lines 
goes  back  to  Greek  literature.  Lycurgus,  In 
Leocratem,  92,  quotes  a  similar  saying  from 
"some  of  the  old  poets." 

2392.  The  Meccan  prophet.  "The  foolish  fable 
of  Mahomet  accustoming  a  pigeon  to  pick 
peas  from  his  ear,  to  found  his  pretensions  to 
inspiration,  is  well  known."  [Scott.]        ' 

250,  2415.  Buzzard.  "Gilbert  Burnet,  well 
known  as  a  historian,  was  born  in  Scotland  in 
1643.  Being  ordained,  he  obtained  the  living 
of  Saltoun,  in  East  Lothian.  While  in  this 
living  he  drew  up  a  memorial  of  the  abuses  of 
the  Scotch  bishops,  and  was  instrumental  in 
procuring  the  induction  of  some  moderate 
Presbyterian  divines  into  vacant  churches. 
To  measures  so  unfavorable  for  Episcopacy 
Dryden  seems  to  allude  in  11.  2418-2421.  He 
was  next  created  Professor  of  Divinity  at 
Glasgow;  but,  as  his  active  temper  led  him  to 
mingle  much  in  political  life,  he  speedily  dis- 
tinguished himself  rather  as  a  pnlitiman  than 
as  a  theok>gian.  In  1672  he  w  >  one  of 


of  Lauderdale;  but  a  quarrel  taking  place  be- 
tween them,  the  duke  represented  Burnet's 
conduct  in  such  terms  that  he  was  deprived 
of  his  chaplainry,  and  forced  to  resign  his 
professor's  chair  and  abandon  Scotland.  (He 
later  had  an  opportunity  of  revenging  him- 
self upon  Lauderdale;  ▼.  n.  2473.)  During 
the  time  of  the  Popish  Plot  he  again  received 
a  portion  of  the  royal  countenance.  He  was 
then  preacher  at  the  Rolls  Chapel  (v.  n.  142, 
396),  and  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  public 
consideration.  By  a  too  frank  letter  to  King 
Charles,  in  reproof  of  the  faults  of  his  charac- 
ter and  government,  he  forfeited  his  favor,  at 
least  for  a  time.  This  freedom,  with  his  Low 
Church  tenets,  gave  also  ofifense  to  the  Duke 
of  York,  who  was  moreover  offended  with 
him  for  some  interference  in  the  affair  of  the 
Exclusion.  At  length  his  devotion  to  Lord 
Russell  drew  upon  him  the  full  resentment  of 
both  brothers.  After  a  final  breach  with  the 
court  he  went  abroad,  and  settled  in  Holland 
at  the  court  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Here  he 
did  not  fail,  with  that  ready  insinuation  which 
seems  to  have  distinguished  him,  to  make 
himself  of  consequence  to  the  prince,  and 
especially  to  the  princess,  afterwards  Queen 
Mary.  From  this  place  of  refuge  he  sent  forth 
several  papers  relating  to  the  controversy  in 
England;  and  the  clergy,  who  had  formerly 
looked  upon  him  with  some  suspicion,  b^^n 
now  to  treat  with  great  attention  and  respect 
a  person  so  capable  of  serving  their  cause. 
He  was  consulted  upon  every  emergency; 
which  confidence  was  no  doubt  owing  partly 
to  his  situation  near  the  person  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  the  Protratant  heir  of  the  crown. 
He  stood  forward  as  the  champion  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  controversy  with 
Parker,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  who  advocated  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  Act  (v.  I.  2486).  In  the 
Historv  of  his  own  Time  he  talks  with  com- 
placency of  the  sway  which  circumstances 
had  given  him  among  the  clergy,  and  of  the 
important  matters  which  fell  under  his  man- 
agement; for  he  was  admitted  into  all  the 
secrets  of  the  English  intrigues.  These  in- 
sinuations of  Burnet's  importance  may,  from 
the  very  satire  of  Dryden,  be  proved  to  have 
been  well  founded.  This  acquired  impor- 
tance of  Burnet  is  the  alliance  between  the 
Pigeon  house  and  Buasard  which  Dryden 
reprobates,  believing,  or  wishing  to  make 
others  believe,  that  Burnet  held  opinions 
unfavorable  to  Episcopacy.  —  This  active 
politician  had  a  very  important  share  in  the 
Revolution,  and  reaped  his  reward  by  being 
advanced  to  the  see  of  Salisbury.  He  died  in 
1716."    [SOOTT.I 

In  Dry  den's  time  the  word  buzzardw9B  often 
applied  to  a  stupid,  blundering,  ignorant  per- 
son. 

2436.  Son  of  Anak.    v.  Numbers  xiii.  33. 

2437.  Like  those,  etc.  Cf.  18,  48-50. 
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2445.  His  profit.  Ed.  1  reads  ambition. 

2466.  Hi»  praise,  etc.  "TIub  applies  to  the 
sketches  of  character  introduced  by  Burnet 
in  his  controversial  tracts."   [Scott.] 

2468.  A  Greek,  etc.  Imitated  from  Virgil's 
timeo  Danaot  et  dona  ferentia  (^neid^  ii.  49). 

2460.  Sev*n,  etc.  The  Anglican  Church  retains 
only  two  (baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper)  of 
the  seven  Catholic  sacraments. 

2473.  BtU  he,  etc.  In  1675  the  House  of  Com- 
mons attacked  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  the 
king's  representative  in  Scotland,  seeking  his 
removal  from  office.  Burnet,  being  sum- 
moned before  a  committee  of  that  body,  had 
testified  that' he  had  heard  Lauderdale  say 
"he  wished  the  Presbjrterians  in  Scotland 
would  rebel,  that  he  might  bring  over  the 
Irish  Papists  to  cut  their  throats."  Burnet 
also  gave  other  information  of  a  private 
character  unfavorable  to  Lauderdale.  He 
defends  himself  against  the  charge  of  treach- 
ery, but  admits  that  his  conduct  "had  an  ill 
appearance."  Dryden's  account  is  much 
exaggerated. 
S61f  2482.  An  Indian  miuJe.  "  To  run  amuck  is  a 
phrase  derived  from  a  practice  of  the  Malays. 
When  one  of  them  has  sustained  an  insup- 
portable calamity,  he  intoxicates  himself  and 
rushes  into  the  streets,  stabbing  eveiy  one 
he  meets,  until  he  is  out  down  or  shot,  like  a 
mad  dog."  [Scott.]  Amuck  was  originally 
an  adjective;  it  was  falsely  understood  as 
a  muck. 

2497.  Their  patron's  promise,    v.  n.  348,  2247. 

2521.  A  gross  idolater.  Burnet  had  merely  re- 
iterated the  usual  Protestant  charge,  that 
transubstantiation  was  an  idolatrous  doc- 
trine.  Cf.  n.  233,  410. 

2527.  A  doom.  The  Declaration  of  Indulgence : 
V.  n.  216  iTo  the  Reader). 

2530.  License.  Eds.  2  and  3  read  Licence  ;  ed.  1 
reads  licensed.  This  is  doubtless  a  misprint, 
though  it  might  be  made  into  sense  by  placing 
a  semicolon  after  infrino'd,  and  commas  after 
but  and  oppress. 

2537.  Fowl  of  nature.  Wild  birds,  explained  in 
U.  2541-2549;  cf.  842,  278. 

2549.  Rubicon.   A  reference  to  Cosar's  famous 
passage  (b.  c.  49)  of  the  Rubicon,  the  bound- 
ary of  his  province,  by  which  he  entered  Italy 
and  began  war  on  the  Senate. 
262,  2552.  Shiloh.   v.  Genesis  xlix.  10. 

2554.  Dionysius.  "The  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
who,  after  being  dethroned,  is  said  to  have 
taufl^t  a  school  at  Corinth."   [Scott.] 

2560.  And  arts,  etc.  "In  the  Declaration  of 
Indulgence  James  expressed  his  conviction 
that  persecution  was  unfavorable  to  popula- 
tion and  trade."  Williams. 

2562.  The  smiths,  etc.  In  carminibus  Appius  ait 
fabrum  esse  quemque  fortunae.  (From  the 
opening  chapter  of  a  piece  attributed  to 
Sallust,  Epistola  (Seeunda)  ad  Caesarem  de 
Republica  Ordinanda.) 


the  High  and  Low  Churdi  parties   in  the 
Anglican  body.    Compare  the  conclnaion  of 
The  Medal,  131,  287  f. 
2577.  Bentino  times.    Times  when  pigeoos  an 
reduced  to  feed  on  bents,  a  sort  of  coane 


2580.  ColUffe  of  the  bees.  Probably  nothing  but 
a  reference  to  Virgil:  cf.  477,  478,  92-156; 
848,  218. 

Song  fob  St.  Cbciua's  Day.  Saintsbuiy 
notes:  "In  Dryden's  copy  of  Spenser,  pn- 
served  at  Trinity  (Allege,  Cambridge,  the 
note.  Groundwork  for  a  Sono  on  St.  Cecilia  i 
Day,  is  set  against  F.  Q.  VII.  vii.  12." 

17.  Jubal.  V.  (jenesis  iv.  21. 
263,  52.  Organ.  St.  Cecilia  is  by  tradition  the 
patron  saint  of  music,  and  an  angel  is  said  to 
have  visited  her  while  she  was  still  oo  earth. 
But  the  editor  cannot  discover  Dryden's 
authority  for  making  her  the  inventresB  of  the 
organ,  or  for  representing  that  she  drew  an 
angel  to  her  by  its  notes.  Cf.  733,  161-170. 

63.  Untune.  When  this  world  and  the  hemvenly 
bodies  are  destroyed,  the  music  of  the  spheres 
will  cease:  thus  Music  (the  blast  of  the  divine 
Trumpet)  will  untune  (make  incapable  of 
harmony)  the  sky.  The  antithesis  of  tnusie 
shall  untune  continues  that  of  the  dead  sh^dl 
live,  the  living  die,  and  is  typically  Drydeniaa 
in  style.  Thus  the  universal  frame  ends,  as  it 
began,  from  harmony.   Cf.  SS.  xviii.  312. 

Epigram  on  Milton.  "These  lines  wexe 
perhaps  suggested  by  the  distich  written  by 
Selvaggi  in  honor  of  the  youUiful  poet,  while 
he  was  at  Rome,  which  Dryden  has  very 
happily  amplified : 

OredaMnonidem,  Jactet  sibi  Roma  Maronea; 
Anglia  Miltoniim  Jactat  ntriqae  parem." 
Maloxe,  1,1.  SB. 

4.  Majesty.  "Impressive  stateliness  of  charac- 
ter, expression,  or  action"  (N.  £.  D.) ;  hence 
not  a  repetition  of  loftiness. 
Bbitannxa  Rbdivxva.  The  heir  of  James  II, 
the  Princess  Mary,  was  married  to  a  Protec- 
tant, William,  Prince  of  Orange.  By  the  birth 
of  a  son  to  James  her  right  to  the  throne  after 
her  father's  death  was  set  aside,  and  a  Cath- 
olic succession  seemed  assured.  Hence  the 
exultation  of  the  Catholic  party,  which  Dry- 
den expresses  in  this  poem. 

The  motto  is  Georgics,  i.  498-502;  cf.  453, 
668-675.  Pii«rttin,  which  has  been  substituted 
for  juvenem  of  the  original,  of  course  refers 
to  the  infant  prince,  and  perjuria  to  the  fabe 
testimony  of  Oates  and  others,  in  consequence 
of  which  many  innocent  Catholics  lost  their 
Uves.  Cf.  255,  256,  146-164. 

There  are  no  significant  variations  of  text 
in  the  two  editions  of  1688.  Hie  folio  copy 
laclcs  the  imprimatur  that  Is  found  in  the 
quarto,  so  that  it  is  probably  the  later  of  the 
two. 
254,  5.  The  dau.   June  la.  1688.  of  the  nU  Mtvle 
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0.  San,  This  woid  is  a  mispriiit  for  tun;  the 
error  was  not  disoovered  until  after  the  page 
was  printed.  The  quibble  on  8un»  aon  is  un- 
worthy of  Dry  den  at  this  period ;  cf .  25S  47,  n. 

35.  Holy  violence.  Referring  to  the  claims  of 
the  Catholics  that  the  prince  was  sent  in  an- 
swer to  their  prayers;  cf.  9,  139-144. 

37.  And  kUe,  etc.  In  imitation  of  Horace's, 
Senu  in  cesium  redeas  (Odet^  i.  2.  45). 

52.  For  see,  etc.  The  opponents  of  James 
doubted  the  genuineness  of  the  child ;  Dryden 
afifects  to  believe  that  the  doubts  were  con- 
fined to  the  Commonwealth  party. 

55.  Alcides.  v.  209,  447.  n. 

65.  The  manna,  etc.   v.  Numbers  zi.  4-6. 

80.  The  eign.  A  reference  to  the  legend  that 
Constantino  the  Great  (272-337)  beheld  in 
the  heavens,  before  his  elevation  to  the  throne, 
a  luminous  cross,  with  the  inscription,  mkt^ 
viKtt  (conquer  by  this).  Adopting  for  his  stand- 
ard the  symbol  of  Christianity,  he  triumphed 
over  his  enemies ;  as  emx>eror,  he  favored  and 
protected  the  Christians;  shortly  before  his 
death  he  was  himself  baptised.  So  Dryden 
suggests  that  James's  adoption  of  Catholicism 
was  an  omen  of  ChrislJan  success  in  the  war 
going  on  between  the  German  Empire  and  the 
Turks,  in^  which  the  English  king  was  much 
interested. 
"ViB,  84.  Sylveeier.  The  present  Pope  of  Dryden's 
note,  Innocent  XI,  was  in  reality  opposed  to 
the  policy  of  James  II,  and  disliked  the 
Jesuits,  whose  influence  was  predominant 
with  the  EngHdi  king. 

86.  Large  of  hie  treaaurea.  Christie  notes  the 
imitation  of  Virgil's  largus  optan  iJBneidj  zi. 
338).  Innocent  XI  had  given  large  sums  to 
aid  the  German  Empire  in  its  war  with  the 
Turks. 

89.  The  former,  etc.  Constantino  spent  part  of 
his  youth  in  Britain.  A  mistaken  opinion  was 
current  that  he  was  born  there,  and  that  his 
mother  was  a  British  princess. 

91.  Whoee  exile,  etc.  Cf.  nn.  145, 592;  148, 793. 

94.  Moon-ey'd.  Purblind.  The  king's  brief 
attempt  to  conciliate  the  Dissenters  having 
failed,  Dryden  resumes  his  natural  antipathy 
to  them. 

97.  Shipxorack.  v.  151,  15«,  1065-1098,  and 
head  note,  p.  138, 

102.  The  aurvioing  eight,   v.  Genesis  vii.  13. 

118.  Bom,  etc.  The  birth  took  place  at  about 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  the  presence  of 
numerous  witnesses. 

121.  Eaglet,  v.  3*,  11,  n. 

128.  Not,  etc.  V.  532,  822-833. 

152.  Rebellion.  "  The  great  Civil  War."  SoOTT. 
256,  151.  Plagues,  v.  48,  1066,  n. 

156.  Fire.   Cf.  44-51. 

167.  Plots.  V.  Ill,  108,  n. 

Test.  V.  n.  216  {To  the  Reader) ;  244, 1992,  n. 

158.  Worse.  The  deaths  of  Catholics  executed 
for  supposed  complicity  in  the  Plot. 

165.  Enough,  etc.  "All  the  queen's  former 
children  died  in  infancy."  Scott. 

*%.  Enough,  etc.  "The  year  1688,  big  with  so 
many  events  of  importance,  commenced  very 


unfavorably,  with  stormy  weather,  and  an 
epidemical  distemper  among  men  and  cattle." 
Scott. 
176.  Amunah*s,  etc.  Dryden's  reference  should 
be  to  2  Samuel  zziv.  18-25. 

183.  Year!  The  exclamation  point  is  not 
found  in  the  editions  of  1688. 

184.  Fivs  months,  etc.  "  During  the  five  months 
preceding  the  birth  of  the  Chevalier  de  St. 
George,  James  was  wholly  engaged  by  those 
feuds  and  dissensions  which  tended  to  render 
irreparable  the  breach  between  him  and  his 
subjects.  Dryden,  like  other  men  of  sense, 
probably  began  to  foresee  the  consequences 
of  so  violent  and  general  irritation ;  and  ex- 
presses himself  in  moderate  and  soothing  lan- 
guage, both  as  to  the  past  and  future.  No- 
thing is  therefore  dropped  which  can  o£Fend 
the  Church  of  England."   [Soott.] 

190.  Conscience,  etc.   Cf.  246,  2117,  2118. 

199.  Rome.  The  Latin  words  in  the  footnote 
mean,  "  lest  enemies  should  entice  away  the 
gods  by  incantations."  When  the  gods  had 
deserted  a  city,  it  was  thought  to  be  doomed; 
cf.  542,  471-474;  15,  19-22. 

216.  J^slian  race,  Cf.  headnote,  p.  183. 

257,  237.  Gigantic  brood.  Dryden's  note  exag- 
gerates stories  told,  not  of  the  giants,  but  of 
the  AloeidiD,  Otus  and  Ephialtes,  who,  when 
only  nine  years  old,  threatened  the  Olympian 
gods  with  war,  and  would  have  succeeded  in 
their  rebellion  had  they  been  allowed  to 
reach  OAnhood.  Cf.  604,  784  f . 

257.  Mercy,  etc.   v.  Matthew  xiv.  31. 

258,  296.  Amalek,  QL  27^  28.  n. 

304.  Bid  you,  etc  "The  address  to  the  queen 
has  all  the  smoothness  with  which  Dryden 
oottld  vary  the  masculine  character  of  his 
general  poetry,  when  he  addressed  the  female 
sex,  and  forms  a  marked  contrast  to  the  more 
majestic  tone  of  the  rest  of  the  piece. ' '  [Scott.] 

306.  Beyond,  etc.  C(.  40,  639,  n;  208,  353. 
250,  15.  Jaoe,  etc.  d.  655, 167. 

21.  When,  etc.  "  An  allusion  to  the  gradual  ex- 
clusion of  French  wine,  owing  to  the  war, 
which  culminated,  ten  years  later,  in  the 
Methuen  treaty  and  the  establishment  of 
port  as  the  staple  drink."  [jBaintsburt.] 

By  the  Methuen  treaty  (Dec  27, 1703)  Eng- 
land agreed  to  admit  Portuguese  wines  on 
payment  of  two  thirds  of  the  duty  imposed 
on  French  wines. 

41.  Horses,  etc.  "Alluding  to  the  act  for  dis- 
arming the  Catholics,  which  provided  that 
no  Papist  should  keep  a  horse  or  horses  above 
the  value  of  five  pounds."  [Soott.1 
2OO9  36.  And  make,  etc.  "Alluding  to  the  ad- 
dresses upon  the  Revolution."  Soott. 

1.  Nostradame,  etc.  Cf.  242,  1814,  n. 

4.  Our  vast  expenses.    Owing  to  the  elaborate 
scenery  required  for  an  opera. 
261S  34.  Our  blacks.     "It  was  the  fashion,  at 
this  time,  to  have  black  boys  in  attendance, 
decorated  wi^  silver  collars."   [Scott.] 

46.  Setting,  etc.   v.  136,  181,  n. 

47.  Dumfounding,  etc.  "  Explained  by  a  stage 
direction  in  Shadwell's  Bunt  Fair  <act  iii. 
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flo.  1),  where  'Sir  Humphrey  dumfounds  the 
oouotwithasmartrapontheshoulderB.'  The 
humor  seems  to  have  oomnsted  in  doing  this 
with  such  dexterity  that  the  party  dum- 
founded  should  be  unable  to  discover  to 
whom    he    was    indebted    for    the    favor." 

CSOOTT.J 

961S  17.  Julian*:  "Julian,  who  styled  himself 
Secretary  to  the  Muses,  made  a  dirty  liveli- 
hood by  copying  and  dispersing  lampoons  at 
Wiirs  Co£fee-Hou8e."  [Soorr.]  Cf.031. 
InterlopinO'  Cf-  198,  41,  n. 
20.  Thefiral,  etc.  "The  poetasters  of  that  age 
were  so  numerous  and  so  active  that  the  most 
deplorable  attempt  at  wit  or  satire  was  usually 
answered  in  one  which  was  yet  worse.  Paiody 
and  personal  abuse  were  the  implements  of 
this  warfare,  which  sometimes  extended  to 
answers,  replies,  rejoinders,  rebutters,  and 
surrebutters,  all  only  distinguished  by  malig- 
nant scurrility."    Soott.  Cf.  306^  30-42. 

282.  Mbbcubt'b  Sono  to  PHiHDRA.  The  intrigue 
between  these  characters  is  of  Dryden's  own 
invention ;  Phadra  is  one  of  Alcmena's  slaves. 

3631,  31.  Heioht.  This  spelling,  contrasting  with 
heiohth  six  lines  later,  is  a  fair  sample  of  the 
inconsistencies  of  the  early  editions.  Cf .  fea/s, 
iMveM  (4eO,  408,  516);  been,  bin  (829,  515, 
540):  elft,  elves  (872,  3;  873,  34). 

263'«  Mr.  WiUiama.  "  This  was  quite  in  charac- 
ter. Cibber  says  of  Williams  {Apoloou,  eh.  vi), 
that  his  industry  was  not  equal  to  his  oar 
padty,  for  he  loved  his  bottle  better  than  his 
business."  Soott. 

2641,  10.  Cork.  "The  taking  of  Cork  was  one 
of  the  first  exploits  of  the  renowned  Marl- 
borough. The  assault  began  on  September 
25,  1600,  and  the  city  surrendered  on  Sep- 
tember 28."  ISOOTT.I 
35.  Peace  and  the  biM.  (X.  245,  2053,  n. 

964%  11.  He,  etc.  Shovel-board  was  played  by 
sliding  coins  or  metal  weights  over  a  long 
smooth  table.  The  highest  score  was  gained 
by  making  the  coin  hang  over  the  edge  of  the 
table:  if  it  went  the  merest  trifle  further,  it 
fell  into  the  box,  or  trough  placed  to  catch  it. 
To  seore  at  all,  the  piece  must  cross  a  line 
drawn  about  four  feet  from  the  end  of  the 
table:  this  is  apparently  what  is  meant  by 
Un/ino  the  piece,  v.  Strutt,  Sports  and  Pas- 
times. 

26ffi,  37.  OUobuoni.  Cardinal  Ottoboni  became 
pope  in  1680,  as  Alexander  VIII,  and  died  on 
February  1,  1601.  He  had  been  hostile  to 
France,  and  friendly  to  the  <3erman  Empire, 
hence  to  England  as  well.  The  policy  of  his 
successor  was  naturally  a  matter  of  much 
speculation.  —  This  reference  settles  the  date 
of  presentation  of  King  Arthur ;  Innooeni  XII, 
Alexander's  successor,  was  elected  on  July  12. 


#..  B.^j>ju*m-.^i^    A««<^n..^ 


.:.J1«  /lAAQ*- 


WilUam  Woodward,   Rector  of  Oreat  Cst* 
worth. 

ZBSK  Thb  Ladt*b  Sono.  The  text  in  Bnefcs^ 
ham*s  Works  reads  Ladies  (for  beauties)  is 
1.  1  and  the  (for  our)  in  1.  7. 

268*  Efitaph  on  Dundbb.  The  text  in  Poetkal 
Miscellanies  has  the  following  variants:  (5) 
Scotland  and  Thee  ;  (6)  Nor  wm'dst  ikon  her  ; 
(7)  dying  did  support. 
Elbonora.  For  the  motto,  cf.  096,  194-197: 
the  original  edition,  after  JBneid,  reads  only 
"I.  6;"  in  the  last  Une  it  xeads  IMis. 

268^  5  (prose).    Ovid.  v.  Trietia,  i.  1. 

269*,  10  (prose).  My  disease.  The  goat,  accord- 
ing to  Malone,  who  cites  no  authority  for  his 
statement. 

270*,  4.  Dr.  DofWie.  Cf.  283<,  22-45;  317i,  43- 
51;  n.  736,  20.  Donne  states  in  a  letter  to 
George  Gterrard  (T):  "Since  I  never  saw  the 
gentlewoman,  I  cannot  be  understood  to  hare 
bound  myself  to  have  spoken  just  troth :  bet 
I  would  not  be  thought  to  have  gone  aboat  to 
praise  anybody  in  rhsrme,  except  I  took  such 
a  person  as  might  be  capable  of  all  that  I 
could  say.  If  any  of  those  ladies  think  that 
Mutress  Drury  was  not  so,  let  that  lady  make 
herself  fit  for  all  those  praises  In  the  book, 
and  it  shall  be  hers."  OoasB,  Life  and  Jjdtm% 
of  John  Donne,  i.  302. 

2711,  24.  The  dragon's  teeth.  Alluding  to  the  1«- 
end  of  CSadmus,  who,  having  slain  a  dragon, 
sowed  its  teeth,  whereupon  armed  men  8prat« 
up,  who  immediately  fell  to  fitting  and  slew 
one  another,  leaving  only  five  survivors. 
83.  An  eieeted  Speaker  of  the  House.  The  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  O)mmons  has  not  the  right  to 
take  part  in  debates. 

272,  71.  Pharaoh,  etc.  v.  Qenesis  xli. 

278,  181.  So  subjects,  etG.  A  reproach  to  the  l&ig- 
lish,  who  had  driven  into  erile  James  II. 
103.  Her  children,  etc.    **Lady  Abingdon  had 
six  sons  and  three  daughters."   [Soorr.] 

On  Charity,  cf .  Spenser,  Faerie  Queeme,  I.  x 
4, 16,  20-33. 
107.  Anchises.  v.  606,  021  f. 
201.  Cybele.  The  mother  of  Jupiter  and  other 
deities  ;  cf.  639,  04,  127  ;  640, 142. 

274,  207.  And  as,  etc.  Apparently  a  looae  refer- 
ence to  Exodus  xvi.  11-31. 
252.  Bodies.  Cf.  219,  05,  n. 
273.  Of*.  Cf.  I,  27,  n. 

27ft,  200.  Her  Savior's  time.  The  age  at  whieh  he 
is  said  to  have  been  crucified. 
325.  Courtier.     Christie    well    oompares    132, 

20-23. 
330.  The  third  errand,  *'  Enoch  and  Elijah  wee 
the  two  former  instances,  thoui^  the  chariot 
is  not  especially  mentioned  in  Enoch's  case." 
[Saintsburt.]  v.  Glenesis  v.  24;  2  KineB  li.  11. 

276,  7.  Would  wonder,  etc.   Cf.  27ft,  SOft-298. 
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27.  Cow*  etc.    Etherece  died  early  in  1691; 
Wyoherley  survived  until  1716. 

270S  22.  Mr.  FuUer.  "  William  Fuller  was  an  in- 
former who  pretended  to  make  discovery  of  a 
formidable  plot  by  the  Jacobites  against  the 
government.  The  House  of  Commons,  finding 
him  unable  to  produce  the  witnesses  to  whom 
he  referred,  on  February  24,  1602,  declared 
him  *a  notorious  impostor,  a  cheat,  and  a 
false  accuser.'  He  was  prosecuted  by  the 
attorney  general  and  punished  by  the  pil- 
loiy ;  notwithstanding  which  he  did  not  profit 
by  Mrs.  Braoegirdle's  legacy,  for  in  1702 
he  was  sentenced  to  the  same  painful  elevar 
tion  for  publishing  more  false  statements." 
[Scott.  1 

280^  Mrt.  BracegirdLe.  Of.  965^  n.  In  Henry  the 
Second  she  played  the  part  of  Rosamond,  who 
dies  of  a  draught  of  poison  given  her  by 
Queen  Eleanor. 

280>,  20.  Haynea.  "The  facetious  Joe  Haynes 
became  a  Catholic  in  the  latter  part  of 
James  II's  reign.  But  after  the  Revolution  he 
read  his  recantation  of  the  errors  of  Rome,  in 
a  penitentiary  prologue."  [Scott.]  Cf.  W, 
45,  n;  9002,47,  n. 
22.  ChapeU  of  eaae.  Cf.  242,  1834,  n. 

281*  Translations  from  Juvbnal  and  Pbrsius. 
The  editor  has  been  unable  to  consult  the 
second  edition  of  this  work.  The  first  motto  is 
Juvenal,  i.  85,  86:  cf.  324,  130-132.  The 
second  is  Martial,  iv.  29.  7,  8:  "Persius  is 
more  often  noticed  for  his  one  book  of  SaUree 
than  the  empty  Marsus  for  his  whole  Ama- 
stonid,**  —  The  following  notes  make  almost 
no  attempt  to  explain  the  substance  of  Ju- 
venal and  Persius,  to  comment  on  Dryden's 
deviations  from  the  literal  sense  of  the  Latin, 
or  to  correct  errors  in  his  commentary.  — 
The  headings  of  Dryden's  notes  are  taken 
literally  from  the  original  edition.  In  a  few 
cases,  as  334,  n.  10,  they  differ  from  the 
reading  of  the  text.  Cf.  n.  418  ( VmaiL).  This 
edition  also  follows  the  original  in  omiUino  the 
headings  of  certain  notes. 

2821.  Doreet.  Charles  Sack ville  (1638-1706),  Earl 
of  Dorset,  to  whom  in  1668  Dryden  had  dedi- 
cated An  Eaeay  of  Dramatic  Poeey.  He  be* 
came  Lord  Chamberlain  in  1689  and  held  the 
office  until  1697.  v.  412,  48.  n. 
12.  The  delight,  etc.  Cf.  113,  318,  n. 

283',  37.  Themiatoclee,  Every  Oreek  general  in 
the  Persian  wars  voted  for  himself  as  the 
most  deserving,  but  the  majority  assigned 
the  eeeond  place  to  Themistocles.  v.  Herodo- 
tus, viii.  123. 
41.  Longo,  etc.  Vxroil,  ^neid,  v.  320,  with  a 
change  of  proximue  to  proximi :  cf .  883,  420. 
51.  Lyric  poema.  "These  lyrical  pieces,  after 
all,  are  only  a  few  smooth  songs,  where  wit 
is  sufficiently  overbalanced  by  indecency." 


"  The  satires  of  Lord  Dorset  seem  to  have 
consisted  in  short  lampoons,  if  we  may  judge 
of  those  which  have  been  probably  lost  from 
such  as  we  known  to  us."    [Soorr.] 

22.  Donne.  Pope  probably  took  from  this  pas- 
sage the  hint  for  his  Satiree  of  Dr.  John 
Donne,  Vereified.  On  Donne,  cf.  270',  4,  n. 

38.  He  affecta,  etc.  This  passage  probably  sug- 
gested the  title  metaphyeieal  poeie,  which 
Dr.  Johnson  gave  to  Donne,  Cowley,  and 
their  school. 

47.  Cowley,   v.  181^,  45,  n. 
284^  32.  Cicero.     Tuec.    Diep.    v.    16:    Cicero, 
however,  there  passes  over  fame,  as  a  matter 
of  small  consequence. 

33.   VirffU.  Cf.  JS67,  252-254. 

35.  Epieurue.  v.  Lucretius,  vi.  58  f . 
284*,  25.  At  rovers.  To  ahoot  at  rovera  is,  accord- 
ing to  C.  D. :  *'  (a)  To  shoot  an  arrow  for 
distance  or  at  a  mark,  but  with  an  elevation, 
not  point-blank;  or  to  shoot  an  arrow  at  a 
distant  object,  not  the  butt,  which  was 
nearer,  (b)  To  shoot  at  random,  or  without 
any  particular  aim."  Cf.  812,  77. 

28.  The  Rehearaal.  v.B.  S.  xxi.  Davenantand 
the  Howards  were  attacked  in  The  Rehearaal 
as  well  as  Dryden. 
286^  47.  A  ahilling,  etc.  "  The  four  scepters  were 
placed  saltire-wise  upon  the  reverse  of  guineas, 
till  the  gold  coinage  of  his  present  majesty." 
Scott.  "The  bath  is  the  chemist's  bath,  used 
for  fln^lding."  [Ksr.] 
286^  2.  Eighteen  thotuand  linea.  Really  about 
fourteen  thousand. 

5.  Martial.  Epigrama,  viii.  18. 
286',  10.  Of  your  Lordship  in  the  latter  aoH.   Ker 
emends  to  In  your  .  .  .  of  the  .  .  .  ;  a  rea- 
sonable but  not  a  certain  correction. 

"  Would  it  be  imagined  that,  of  this  rival  to 
antiquity,  all  the  satires  were  little  personal 
invectives,  and  that  his  longest  composition 
was  a  song  of  eleven  stansas  f  The  blame, 
however,  of  this  exaggerated  praise  falls  on 
the  encomiast,  not  upon  the  author;  whose 
performances  are,  what  they  pretend  to  be, 
the  e£fuaions  of  a  man  of  wit;  gay,  vigorous, 
and  airy."  Johnson,  Life  of  Dorset. 

50.  Taaao.  Professor  Ker  points  out  that 
Dryden  u  indebted  to  Tasso's  Lettere  Poe- 
tiche,  published  with  the  first  edition  of  his 
Diacorsi  in  1587,  and  probably  also  to  Se- 
grais'  pr^ace  to  his  Traduction  de  I'Enelde  and 
to  Rapin's  Reflexions  aur  la  Poetique,  ii.  13. 
287',  15.  Owen* a  Epigrams.  The  Latin  epigrams 
of  John  Owen  (1560T-1622)  won  popularity 
both  in  England  and  on  tiie  Continent;  cf. 
515»,  27. 

32.  St.  Lewie,  etc.   Epic  poems  by  Le  Moyne, 
Chapelain,  and  Qeorges  de  Scud^ry,  all  pub- 
lished in  the  years  1654-58:  cf.  481*,  4  f. 
287*,  5.  But  Prince  Arthur,  etc.   Dryden's  state- 
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on  that  Paradiae  Lost  of  Miltoa's*  which  some 
are  pleas'd  to  call  a  poem,  and  assert  rhyme 
against  the  slender  sophistry  wherewith  he 
attacks  it.'  But  this  promise,  which  is  given 
at  the  end  of  his  Tragediea  of  the  Last  Age 
Coneidered  and  Examined^  he  never  filled  up 
the  measure  of  his  presumption  by  attempt- 
ing to  fulfil."   [SooTr.l 

On  Dryden  and  Rymer,  cf .  B.  S.  zxiii,  xziv ; 
n.882(Ex.Porr.):  383*,  21,  n;  410,47,  n; 
41SS  48.  n:  741S  60,  n. 

39.  A  flat  of  thought.  Cf.  181*,  5-12. 

53.  The  rule  of  Horace.   Art  Poet.  47,  48. 
288>,  6.  Hannibal  Caro.   Cf.  177>,  18,  n;  ftlSS 

14  f. 
288<,  42.  BoiUau.   v.  914,  620-663. 

48.  Ttoo  victorioue  monarchxea.  v.  Daniel  vii. 
The  four  beasts  were  interpreted  as  the 
Assyrian,  Persian,  Grecian,  and  Boman 
monarchies. 
289* ,  9.  ArioaiOf  etc.  v.  Orlando  Fvriomtt  ziv. 
Z5-81 ;  cf.  710*,  63  f . 

13.  Taeeo.  Jeruaalem  Delivered^  ix. 

37.  BoUeau.   Boileau  rather  implies  this  than 
directly  states  it. 
280*,  23.  Philoaophy.  Here  used,  as  often,  like  the 
modern  acienee,  in  the  sense  of  *'  the  study  of 
natural  objects  and  phenomena." 

39.  Daniel,  v.  Daniel  x.  Professor  Ker  notes 
that  Cowley,  with  whom  Dryden  was  of  course 
familiar,  had  already  used  this  passage  in  his 
Diacotaree  by  way  of  Viaion  concerning  the 
Government  of  Oliver  CromwM. 

41.  Platonic  philoaophy.  "  Dryden  was  thinking 
of  the  Platonic  opinion  about  dsmons  as 
intermediary  between  heaven  and  earth. 
The  idea  of  tutelar  angels  was  familiar  with 
the  Platonists  of  Dryden's  time."  [Kbb.] 
290>,  9.  St.  Michael,  v.  Daniel  x.  21;  xu.  1. 
290',  16.  Virgil.  "The  most  Platonic  passages  in 
Virgil,  and  those  of  which  Dryden  was  prob- 
ably thinking,  are  the  Fourth  Eclogue  and  the 
Sixth  Book  of  the  ^neid.*'   Ksb. 

53.  Satan,   v.  Job  i.  6,  12;  ii.  6. 
291  >,  17.  Milton,  v.  Paradiae  Loat/m.  634  f.and 
Arg.    "  To  every  sphere  of  the  heavens  there 
is  assigned  an  intelligence,  or  intelligences, 
which  are  angels."   [Kbb.] 

60.  Don  Pedro,  etc.  "Dryden  refers  to  Don 
Pedro  of  Castile  in  his  Vindication  of  The 
Duke  of  Guiae  (1683),  with  Mariana  as  au- 
thority. A  relation  quoted  from  Mariana 
shows  that  Dryden's  projected  poem  might 
have  been  enlivened  with  modern  applica- 
tions to  English  politics,  besides  those  which 
he  indicates  in  this  account  of  his  design." 
[Kbr.1   v.  SS.  vii.  182-184. 

52.  One  year.   Contemporary  critics  made  this 
the  limit  of  the  action  of  an  epic  poem;  v. 
BoBsu,  op.  cit.  iii.  12. 
291».  16.  Kino  Charlea  II.   Cf.  B.  S.  xxvi.  xxvii: 


292>,  9.  Ut  aihi,  etc.  Are  Poet.  240-242;  "That 
every  one  hopes  to  do  the  same,  but  sweats 
much   and   toils   in    vain,   attempting  the 


28.  Cctna  dubia.    Tbbbncb,  Phormio,  342:  "» 

hesitating  banquet." 
41.  Miniature.  F  Tea.6s  meniature. 

298S  35.  AriatotU.  v.  Poeiica,  26.  Dryden,  in  1^ 
Apology  for  Heroic  Poetry  (1677)  [SS.  v.  lUU 
had  praised  heroic  poetry  as  "the  greatest 
work  of  human  nature"  and  cited  Aristotle 
as  his  authority.  Now  he  cites  Aristotk 
correctly,  but  opposes  him.  Cf.  480^«  35.  d. 
51.  Homer.  The  time  analj^sis  of  the  Iliad  here 
given  may  be  due  to  Bossu,  who,  howeFcr 
(op.  cit.  ii.  18),  i^ves  the  figures  as  /or^i^-aexf% 
and  eleven. 

283*,  5.  The  isiatrueUon,  etc.  The  idea  is  eora- 
mon;  Rapin  entitles  a  chapter  of  his  Rtfies- 
iona  aur  la  Poetique,  "La  fin  de  oe  po^me 
[le  pofeme  ^pique]  est  d'instruire  lea  graods," 
and  writes  in  it:  "La  po^e  h^rolque  .  .  . 
ne  donne  des  lemons  qu'  aax  grands  poor 
gouvemer  les  peuples."  See  also  Sidney 
(Apologie  for  Poetrie,  ed.  Arber,  pp.  46.  47) 
and  Davenant  {Preface  to  Gondibert).  Da\-e- 
nant  writes :  "  Nor  is  it  needful  that  Heroick 
Poesie  should  be  levell'd  to  the  reach  of  com- 
mon Men :  for  if  the  examples  it  presents  pce- 
vail  upon  their  Chiefs,  the  delight  of  Imita- 
tion .  .  .  will  rectifie  by  the  rules  which 
those  Chiefs  establish  of  their  own  lives,  the 
lives  of  all  that  behold  them :  for  the  example 
of  life  doth  as  much  surpass  the  force  ol 
Precept  as  Life  doth  exceed  Death."  Cf. 
494>,  34,  n. 
27.  Vida.  The  De  ArU  Poetiea  of  the  Italian 
Marco  Qirolamo  Vida  (1489r-1566)  was 
counted  an  authority.  On  Boesu,  v.  B.  S.  xxir. 

45.  Caaaubon.  Isaac  Casaubon  (1559-1614). 
De  Satyrioa  Oneeorum  Poeai  el  Romanorum 
Saiirat  Paris,  1605.  (Page  references  in  these 
notes  are  to  that  edition.)  This  is  by  far  the 
most  important  in  a  scholarly  sense  of  the 
sources  of  Dryden's  Diacourae. 

Heinaiua.  Daniel  Heinsius,  De  iSa^mi  ffor»- 
tiana  (printed  with  his  edition  of  Horace). 
Here  cited  from  the  Elsevir  edition  of  1629. 

46.  RigaUiua.  Rigaltius  (Nicolas  RigauK. 
1577-1654).  De  Saiyra  Jwenalia,  published 
in  his  edition  of  Juvenal,  1616.  mod  often  re- 
printed. The  editor  has  used  the  text  in- 
cluded in  the  Leyden  Juvenal  of  1605. 

Dacier.  Andr^  Dader,  Prtxfatio  in  HoniH 
Satiraa,  printed  with  the  edition  of  Horace 
in  uaum  Delphini.  (Professor  Ker  notes  that 
Dacier's  translation  of  Horace  was  pub- 
lished in  the  years.  1681 -89.  and  contained  a 
Preface  aur  lea  Satirea  d'Horaee,  which  was 
published  in  English  in  1692,  in  OiJdoa's 

MitKeUniM   Ptymuu     Onlv  fit*  TA*i«  *hi»  ^ 


53.  Jtdiua  Scalioer.  An  Italian  soholar  (1484- 
1558),  whooe  PotHices  Libri  Septem,  i.  12,  gives 
the  e^mology  of  satire  ref  erreid  to  on  the  next 
imge. 

394',  36.  HooVd  nose.  Casaubon  quotes  from 
Isidonis:  Satyri  homtmcioneB  naU  aduneis 
naribu9  (I.  i,  c.  2,  p.  85). 

1894*,  1.  AristoOe,  etc.  Wliat  follows,  to  205%  2d, 
is  a  free  epitome  of  the  first  chapter  of  Casaa- 
bon,  with  some  hints  from  Dader. 

1896*,  1.  Lt&«rto«2tM,  etc.  Hobacb,  2  EpistUs,  i, 
147-165. 

10.  The  law,  etc.  Diyden  found  this  law  in  a 
note  by  Dacier  on  this  passage,  in  the  Dol- 
phin Horace.  It  is  not  genuine,  being  made 
up  on  the  basis  of  Cicero,  Rep.  iv.  10  (12). 

24.  Theepie,  etc.  In  this  paragraph  Dryden 
follows  Casaubon  (I.  i,  c.  5),  but  in  mentioning 
dramatic  contests  at  the  Olympic  games  he 
makes  a  blunder  that  is  all  his  own  I 
48.  The  atorVf  etc.  Appended  to  the  1605  edi- 
tion of  Casaubon's  work  is  Cvclopa  EuripidtB 
LaUniiaU  donaia  a  Q.  Sepiimo  Fhrente 
Chrietiano.  One  may  doubt  whether  Dryden 
had  read  the  original. 

1896*,  44.  The  definiHon,  etc.  v.  Casaubon,  1.  i, 
c.  3,  pp.  130, 131. 

1897%  1.  SiUi.  V.  Casaubon,  1.  u,  c.  3,  pp.  281-287. 
The  editor  cannot  find  that  Casaubon  any- 
where derives  <rCAAo4  from  SccAip^. 

1897*,  5.  Dader.  Whom  Dtyden  now  proceeds  to 
follow,  even  in  the  quotations  from  Quin- 
tilian  (Inet.  Orat.  x.  1.  93)  and  Horace  (i  iSd- 
(ires,  X.  66). 

20.  Than  that  satire.  The  careless  repetition  of 
than  is  probably  due  to  Dryden  rather  than 
to  the  printer. 

27.  imBv.  Scaliger,  Post.  i.  12;  quoted,  accord- 
ing to  Ker,  in  the  preface  to  the  Delphin 
Jwenal ;  viBv  should  be  <ra^. 

40.  CaeaiAon.  1.  ii,  c.  4,  pp.  317  f.  The  folk>w- 
ing  discussion  is  mainly  from  the  same  writer, 
with  some  hints  from  Dacier. 
t898S  3.  Primices.  A  French  word. 

11.  LaneUnu,  etc.  Oeorgiee,  ii.  194,  394. 

21.  Taek*dbiUa.  "  When  a  measure  was  tacked 
to  a  money  bill,  so  as  to  force  its  acceptance 
in  the  House  of  Lords."  Kbb. 

33.  Porpkuritu,  Casaubon  (1.  ii,  c.  4,  pp.  319, 
323)  gives  the  name  correctly,  Porphyrio ; 
Dtyden  is  misled  by  his  frequent  references  to 
Porphyrins,  as  L  i,  c.  2,  pp.  82,  83. 
-S98*,  8.  Tareiane,  etc.  From  Casaubon,  1.  i,  o.  5, 
pp.  201,  202. 

10.  Searamueha.  **  The  Italian  comedy  had  been 
much  in  favor  in  Paris  from  the  time  of 
Charles  IX:  the  most  famous  of  all  Scara- 
mouches, Tiberio  Fiorelli,  was  still  alive 
when  Dryden  was  writing  this  essay."  [Kbb.] 
Soaramonohe  is  a  boaster :  '  iwn  who  is  in 
mortal  fear  of  the  agile  quin.    C.  D. 

iNamee.) 

18.  Perhape,  etto.  This  sen  us  not  to  be 

from  Casaubon  or  Dad  probably  a 


sius  (p.  17),  who  quotes  the  Latin  verses 
from  Suetonius. 
<899*,  15.  In  the   Tuscan  langvaget   etc.    From 
Dacier,  who  refers  to  livy,  vii.  2. 

31.  Livius  Andronicus.  v.  Casaubon,  1.  i,  c.  1, 
pp.  238  f. 
800^  1.  The  people^  etc.  On  what  follows,  v. 
Dacier,  and  Casaubon  (1.  U,  c.  i,  pp.  241  f). 
600*,  7.  As  Scalioer  observes.  The  editor  cannot 
find  that  Scaliger  observes  this,  but  Aristotle 
{Poetics,  iv.  8)  and  Rigaltius  do. 

14.  Horace,  etc.  Dacier  says  that  Horace  copied 
EnniuB,  but  he  says  nothing  about  Yirgil's 
doing  so. 

42.  Persius.  v.  378,  20-26;  881,  n.  3.  This 
story  seems  not  to  be  quoted  by  Dacier  or 
Casaubon  in  the  essays  that  Dryden  is  fol- 
lowing. 

54.  Of  Pacuvius,  etc.   In  the  following  para- 
graphs Dryden  follows  Dacier. 
aOlS  18.  Quid,  etc.  2  Satires,  i,  62,  68. 

24.  QuirUilian.  Cf.  297*,  18;  n.  297*,  5. 

39.  Ennius  and  Pacuoius.  This  Is  Dacier's 
view;  Casaubon  makes  Lucilius  the  first 
follower,  in  Latin  satire,  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Greek  Old  Comedy:  v.  n.  301*,  1. 
901*,  1.  Dacier,  etc.  Dryden  here  follows  Dacier 
in  a  total  misinterpretation  of  Casaubon,  who 
saya  distinctly:  **  Differentia  prscipua  Luci- 
lianiB  satirflB  ab  Enniana  non  fuit  in  genere 
oarmlnis"  (1.  ii,  c.  3,  p.  273).  The  conclusion 
of  Dryden's  paragraph  (1.  54  f.)  is  trans- 
lated almost  literally  from  Dacier:  *'Dou- 
sam  quoque  F.[ilium]  fefellit  iste  Diomedis 
locus.  Hoc  non  eo  dixi  quod  errorem  levem 
tantorum  virorum  notare  gaudeam,  sed 
solum  ut  demonstrem,  quanta  cum  cura  et 
eautela  eorum  opera  legere  oporteat,  ubi  de  re 
agitur  obscura  adeo  et  antiqua."  This  is  in- 
structive as  to  Dryden's  general  methods  of 
work.  Casaubon's  real  doctrine  is  that  Lucil- 
ius dififered  from  Ennius  in  subject  matter 
and  manner  of  treatment:  **  Nam  spectavit 
quidem  ad  doctrinam  morum  utraque  hso 
satira,  sed  Lucilius  multo  magis  quam  En- 
nius personis  adhsesit.  .  .  .  Qua  in  re  .  .  . 
visus  dictusque  fuit,  mutato  genere  metri 
et  facie  poeseos,  priscam  Atheniensium 
oomcediam  retulisse."  From  this  to  the  view 
of  Dacier  is  not  a  long  step. 
602^,  19.  Varronian  satire.  The  account  of  this 
topic  is  taken  from  Casaubon  (1.  ii,  c.  2,  pp. 
256-270)  and  Dacier. 

80.  Quintilian.  Inst.  Orat.  x.  1.  95. 
80»*,  4.  Academics.  Acad.  i.  2. 

31.  SvovloYtfAoiot.  Bather,  "blending  jest  with 
earnest. 
606',  12.  Petroniua,  The  reference  is  to  a  sup- 
plement to  Petronius  publiriied  at  about  this 
time,  which  Bentley  styles,  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  his  Dissertation  upon  Phalaris,  **that 
scandal  to  all  forgeries:"  Pel.  Afh.  Satyricon 
cum  fragmentis  Alba  Ormom  recuperatis  anno 
1688,   Ool.  Agr.  1691.    Otker  editions  were 
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NOTES 


publiahed  at  Loadon,  Paris,  and  Rotterdam 
in  1693  (Graeese,  TrSsor  de  Litres  Rarea). 
22.  Mock  deification.    The  ApocoloeifrUoeia,  or 

Pumpkinification,  a  satire  on  Claudius. 
27.  Barclay* a  Euphormio.  John  Barclay  (1582- 
1621),  most  famous  as  the  author  of  the 
Argenist  adapted  the  style  of  Petronius  to  the 
needs  of  his  own  time.  His  first  work,  Saturi- 
eon,  was  published  under  the  name  of  Euphor- 
tnio  Lutininue. 

A  volume.  "Most  probably  the  Epiatola 
Obecurorum  Virorum.'*  Kbk.  This  was  a  col- 
lection of  satirical  letters  in  dog-Latin,  pub- 
lished in  1515-17,  of  which  Crotus  Rubianus 
and  Ulrich  von  Hutten  were  the  chief  authors. 

303%  2.  Satyr.  In  the  present  volume  the  spelling 
aatire  is  substituted,  since  the  general  practice 
of  the  edition  is  to  employ  modern  spelling. 
10.  Rioaltiue.  Dryden  greatly  expands  the  hint 
taken  from  this  critic. 

304',  10.  Sir  Matthew  Hale.  This  judge  (1609- 
76)  was  universally  celebrated  for  his  justice 
and  integrity.  —  F  reads  Halet,  which  per- 
haps should  have  been  retained,  as  rather  Dry- 
den's  error  than  the  printer's. 

33.  Caeaubon.  His  edition  of  Peraius,  with 
Proleoomena^  to  which  Dryden  constantly 
refers  in  the  following  pages,  was  published 
in  1605;  Stelluti's  in  1630. 

304',  5.  More  corrupt^.  "  This  is  a  strange  mis- 
take in  an  author  who  translated  Persius  en- 
tirely and  great  part  of  Juvenal.  The  satires 
of  Persius  were  written  during  the  reign  of 
Nero,  and  those  of  Juvenal  in  that  of  Domi- 
tian  and  later.  This  error  b  the  more  extraor- 
dinary, as  Dryden  mentions,  a  little  lower, 
the  very  emperors  under  whom  these  poets 
flourished."  ^oott.1 
14.  A  Scotch  gentleman.  "David  Wedderburn, 
of  Aberdeen  (1580-1646),  whose  edition  of 
Persius,  with  a  commentary,  was  published 
poethumouslyat  Amsterdam,  1664."  [Scott.] 

34.  A  young  man.  Persius  is  said  to  have  died 
in  his  twenty-eighth  year  (a.  d.  62),  and 
Lucan  in  his  twenty-sixth  (a.  d.  65). 

^05^  16.  Imitatio.  "Gasaubon's  edition  is  ac- 
companied cum  Persiana  HoraJtii  imitatione." 
Scott. 

805',  17.  Even  Horace.  Casaubon  does  add  this 
of  Horace.  Prolegomena,  p.  8  (in  Duobner's 
edition,  Leipzig,  1833).  Most  of  the  learning 
in  this  paragraph  Dryden  takes  direct  from 
these  Prolegomena. 
24.  Comuiua.  Cf.  372*,  Arg. 
47.  Holyday.  Bartcn  Holyday  (1693-1661)  was 
born  at  Oxford.  His  Peraiua  appeared  in 
1616,  his  Juvenal  not  till  1673.    v.  321. 

306>,  29.  XtXtamis.  Properly,  tortoiae ;  Dryden 
adapts  the  proverb  rather  than  mistranslates 
it. 


feotion,  in  1  Salirea,  vi.  Wycherley.  the  friend 
for  whom  he  wishes  a  father  of  equal  tender- 
ness, after  having  been  gayest  of  the  gay,  ap- 
plauded by  theaters,  and  the  object  of  s 
monarch's  jealousy,  was  finally  thrown  into 
jail  for  debt,  and  lay  there  seven  long  yean. 
his   father   refusing   him    any    assistance.' 
(Scott.  1 
306',  2.  Non  noalrum,  etc.    Vibgil.  Be.  iiL  106, 
slightly  altered;  ef.  427,  167,  168. 
11.  He  who  aaya,  etc.   v.  Odea,  iv.  2.  1-4. 
308S  19.  Poaaeaa'd,  etc.  Cf.  246,  2133,  n. 

40.  Lampoonera.    Cf.  261<,  20,  n. 
30e^  28.  Juioenttl  ia  the  more  dAiohifuL  Contrast 
181  ^  1,  2,  written  only  seven  years  before. 
Dryden  in  his  earlier  work  quotes  Horaee 
more  often  than  Juvenal. 
300*,  23.  NeaenUntUB^eUi.  Sat.  118.  Boosu.  Tmtf 
du  PoSme  Epigue,  vi.  4, 5,  dwells  on  this  idea 
at  length. 
44.  Omne,  etc.    PmtsiUB,  i.  116,  117;  cf.  381, 
227-230. 
3101,  54.  Plain  Dealer.  Wycherley,  author  of  the 

comedy  of  that  name. 
310*,  11.  On  carpelrground.  Cf.  177i,  51,  n. 
31tS  10.  Non  tu,  etc.    Be.  iii.  26.  27:  cf.  4St5, 

36.  37. 
311*,  37.  Dion  Caaaiua.  Dion,  liv.  27.  telb  the 
anecdote  of  Sisenna,  but  makes  no  such  ex- 
press intimation  as  Dryden  would  have  us 
believe.  Dryden  presumably  is  quoting,  as 
usual,  from  some  secondary  authority. 
312^  8.  PrtmtM,  etc.  Tacitus,  Annala,  i.  72. 
This  paragraph  is  based  on  the  notes  to  tkua 
passage  in  the  Delphin  Taeitua,  where  are 
found  the  quotations  from  Suetonius  (Auffua- 
tua,  55)  and  "Aurelius,"  used  by  Dr>'den. 
49.  Aureliua.  Dryden  evidently  r^ards  this 
person  as  a  Roman  historian.  As  the  form  of 
citation  in  the  Delphin  Tadtua  indicates,  be 
was  really  a  commentator,  Louis  (Ladovicos) 
d'Orleans,  who  published  at  Paris,  in  1622, 
NovcB  Cogitationea  in  LUtr.  Annalium  C.  Cor- 
neli  Taciti,  qui  extant.  The  editor  of  the 
Delphin  Tacitua  somewhat  abbreviated  the 
note  by  d'Orleans  in  transferring  it  to  his  own 
edition. 
313^  22.  HeinaiiM,  etc.  This  is  in  aooord  with 
Hdnsius's  general  theory  of  the  connectioa 
between  Roman  satire  and  Greek  dramatic 
poetry. 
31.  SecuU,  etc.    Pbrsius,  i.  114.  115:  cf.  361. 

223-226. 
34.  Enae,  etc.    Juvbnal,  i.  165,  166:  cf.  326, 

251-253. 
38.  "  They  chang*dt  etc.  Dryden  has  been  mak- 
ing extensive  use  of  Holyday 's  preface  to  his 
translation  of  Juvenal  and  Persius,  Oxford, 
1673.  The  passage  here  put  in  quotation 
marks  is  not  taken  literally  from  him,  but 


of  Buckingham  showed  much  resentment  and 
very  little  wit."   [Scott.] 

This  tract  is  assigned  to  Buckingham  only 
on  the  evidence  of  Wood's  Athena  Oxonienset. 
On  Buckingham,  cf.  116,  544,  n. 

8141,  27.  Ense  reacindendum.  Cf.  109%  33.  n. 

314',  12.  SarmerUuSt  etc.    v.  1  Salires^  v,  vii. 
26.  Mr,  Swan.    Professor  Ker  points  out  that 
the  fame  of  this  punster  is  preserved  by 
Swift,   Dennis,  and  others,   as  well  as  by 
Dryden. 

315%  4.  Noble  nmUitude.  Dacier  took  this  simil- 
itude, along  with  most  of  his  other  material 
that  is  of  any  value,  from  Casaubon  (I.  i,  c.  2, 
pp.  62-64),  who,  however,  uses  it  in  a  differ- 
ent connection.  It  goes  back  ultimately  to 
Plato,  Sympoaiumf  215  A. 

49.  The  iDorda  of  Virgil.  Cf.  583,  405-412. 
316>,  30.  Nomen,  etc.  Qeorgict,  iii.   47.  48;   cf. 

465,  81,  82. 
37.  MaidweU.     This    may    have    been    Lewis 
Maidwell,  who  published,  in  1705,  An  Eaaay 
upon  the  Necesstiy  and  Excellency  of  Education. 

316',  12.  Quicquid,  etc.    Juvenal,  i.  85,  86;  cf. 
3^,  130-132. 
28.  Satire,  etc.   Heinsius,  p.  54. 

31 7*,  13.  Orande  aopfioa.  **An  oversight  for  the 
grande  aliquid  of  Persius,  i.  14.  Orande  aophoe^ 
'the  loud  &roiM>,'  occurs  three  times  in  Mar- 
tial." [KsB.]  Dryden  took  the  mistake,  if  it 
must  be  called  such,  from  Rigaltilus,  who 
speaks  (p.  2,  col.  1 )  of  the  grande  Pereii  aophoa. 

50.  Donne.  Cf.  270%  4,  n. 

317%  30.  Maecardi.  Professor  Ker  traces  the 
reference  to  his  Diecorao  del'  Unitdi  della  Fa- 
vola  Drammatica,  in  his  Proae  Volgari,  1630. 
32.  Guanni.  The  Pastor  Fido  of  Guarini  (1537- 
1612),  published  in  1590,  and  the  Aminta  of 
Tasso  are  the  most  famous  of  the  Italian 
pastoral  dramas;  cf.  4^',  4-11. 

318%  47.  Pern'tM,  etc.  Dryden  is  again  indebted 
to  Casaubon's  Prolegomena. 

318%  23.  Hudibraa.  v.  238,  1541,  n.  Dr.  John- 
son states  in  his  Life  of  Dryden,  without  cit- 
ing any  authority,  that  Butler  "  is  said  "  to 
have  joined  Buckingham  in  the  attack  on 
Dryden  in  The  Rehear aal.  If  this  be  true, 
Dryden  had  evidently  fully  forgiven  him. 

51.  Such  a  little  inatrument.  "Dryden,  in  his 
Letter  to  Sir  George  Etherege  (v.  214,  215),  has 
shown,  however,  how  completely  he  was 
master   even   of   a   measure   he   despised." 

[Sc?OTT.] 

319%  30.  Taaeoni.  {F  reada  Taaaone.)  Alessandro 
Tassoni  (1565-1635)  publbhed  his  Seochia 
Rapita  {The  Rape  of  the  Bucket)  in  1622. 

Boileau.  The  first  four  cantos  of  his  Lutrin 
{Lectum)  were  published  in  1674,  the  remain- 
ing two  in  1683. 
32.  Merlin  Coccaiue.  The  assumed  name  of 
Teofilo  Folengo  (1491-1544),  an  Italian  poet 
who  wrote  in  :  lic  (burlesque  Latin) 

verse.    Badua  ero  of  his  comic  epic 

Macarohem, 


in  1648. 
319%  3.  Nee,  etc.  JEneid,  iv.  365-367  (cf.  570, 
522-525),  which  Boileau  imitated  in  his 
Lutrin,  near  the  opening  of  the  second  canto. 
He  later  canceled  the  passage  containing 
these  verses,  which  do  not  appear  in  the  edi- 
tions subsequent  to  1682.  In  the  second  line 
of  the  quotation  horloger  is  a  mistake  of 
Dryden  or  the  printer  for  V horloger. 

19.  Admiranda,  etc.  Oeorgica,  iv.  3-5,  208,  209; 
cf.  476,  8-7;  480,  303-305. 

41.  Tuma of  vnnda,  etc.  Cf.  385%5  f;513%  7  f; 
744%  25  f.  See  Professor  C.  H.  Herford's 
introduction  (§  24)  to  Spenser's  Shephearda 
Calender,  London,  1895;  and  Puttenham,  The 
Arte  of  Engliah  Poesie  (ed.  Arber),  p.  213. 

48.  Mackenzie.  "  Sir  George  Mackenzie  (1636- 
91)  of  Rosehaugh  was  Lord  Advocate  for 
Scotland  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  II  and 
his  successor.  His  works  are  voluminous,  and 
upon  various  subjects,  but  chiefly  historical 
and  juridical.  He  left,  however,  an  heroic 
romance,  Aretina,  a  poem  called  Ccelia'a 
Country  House,  and  some  essays  on  moral 
subjects.  His  having  been  the  zealous  agent 
of  the  crown  during  the  cruel  persecution  of 
the  fanatical  Cameronians  renders  him  still 
execrated  among  the  common  people  of  Scot- 
land. But  he  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  of 
lively  talents  and  ready  elocution,  and  very 
well  deserved  the  appellation  of  a  noble  wit 
of  Scotland.'*    [Scott.) 

50.  Sir  John  Denham.   Cf.  91 ;  512%  5;  514% 
52,  n;  744%  52.  n. 
320^,  12.  Cowley.  Cf.  181%  45,  n. 

40.  Walah.  William  Walsh  (1663-1708),  critic 
and  minor  poet.  Dryden  had  written  a  pre- 
face for  his  Dialogue  concerning  Women, 
published  in  1691:  v.  SS.  xviii.  1-7.  He  is 
known  in  literary  history  as  the  friend  of 
Pope  as  well  as  of  Dryden.  The  life  of  Walsh 
in  Anderson's  British  Poeta  states  that  in 
1692  he  published  A  Collection  of  Letters  and 
Poema,  Amorous  and  Gallant;  the  preheat 
editor  has  been  unable  to  find  any  other 
mention  of  this  book.  Walsh's  Preface,  as 
printed  in  the  same  collection,  does  not  con- 
tain any  such  statement  as  is  here  referred  to 
by  Dryden.  For  another  mention  of  Walsh, 
V.  708%  36. 

53.  Heu,etc.  Met.  xv.  88-00;  cf.  881, 125-128. 
320%  6.  Turn,  etc.  Catullus,  Ixiv.  143-148. 

14.  Si,  nisi,  etc.  Heroides  [xv.]  39,  40,  with  a 
change  of  facie  into  forma.  This  epistle  is 
of  doubtful  authenticity. 

22.  Cum,  etc.  Qeorgics,  iv.  488,  489 ;  cf.  485, 
702-705. 

30.  Prosodia.  Cf.  512%  36-42. 

43.  Abraham,  v.  Genesis  xviii.  23-33. 
321*,  17.  Pulverulenta,    etc.     /Bneid,    viii.    596, 
misquoted ;  the  first  word  should  be  quadru- 
pedante. 
823,  14.  The  Centaura*  fury.  v.  857-863,  292- 
705. 
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62.  Thric9  eoneoctied  blood.  Professor  Saintsbury 
thinks  that  thia  is  a  reminisoenoe  of  the 
phrase  my  thrice  docoeUd  bloody  in  the  last 
line  of  some  verses  headed  Ignoto,  attributed 
to  Marlowe. 

824,  122.  iS U.     Shadwell:  v.  B.  8.   zxviii, 

zziz;  184,  16,  a:  of.  196,  35»  a. 

927,  24.  BaakM,  etc.  Cf.  844,  703. 

884,  39  (Arg.).  Sir  C.  3.  v.  136,  183,  n. 

835^,  26.  Every  inc«,  etc.  The  metaphor  is  from 
dioing;  a  loader  is  a  doublet. 

335>,  31.   Venerably.  F  reads  oen'raMv. 

836,  65.  Bachelor.  Batchelour  in  F;  but  the 
forms  bachHer,  batcheler,  in  use  in  Drydeu's 
time,  will  account  for  the  rhyme.  Perhaps 
one  of  them  should  have  been  printed  in  the 
text. 
90.  Secure  ...of.  Safe  from  finding. 

887,  153.  Oriely.  F  reads  grieely. 

184.  A  fire.  So  F:  perhaps  we  should  read 
afire. 

889,  278.  Zmji  mu  ^xn  1  Life  and  soul,  (^x^  in 
the  text  of  the  present  edition  is  a  mistake 
for  ^x^.) 

841,  470.  480.  Kfwwe  .  .  .  drain.  The  diserep- 
ancy  in  number  is  a  sign  of  Dryden's  care- 
lessness. 

342,  538.  Fame.   Dryden  introduces  a  Virgilian 
reference  not  found  in  hb  original:  of.  667, 
262-274. 
671.  Tabore,  etc.   v.  n.  205,  160. 

843,  678.  Mood  and  fioure.  Terms  of  formal  logic. 
686.  Priecian.    A  Roman  grammarian  of  the 

fifth  century:  the  mention  of  him  here  is  of 
course  an  anachronism  on  Dryden's  part* 

844,  675.  Ice.  F  reads  yee. 

688.  Rune.  Contrast  emUe  in  the  next  line;  the 
careless  grammar  shows  Dryden's  haste  in 
writing,  or  heedlessness  in  reading  proof.  Gf. 
479,  264-266;  400,  1031.  n. 
703.  Baekel,eUi.  a.  327,  24. 
846,736.  Adulterer.  F  reads  Adutt'rer. 

805.  Hie  mother**  love.  "  Hippomanee  is  a  lump 
of  flesh  on  the  forehead  of  a  ne?rborn  foal 
which  the  dam  was  supposed  to  tear  off  with 
her  teeth.  It  is  also  applied  to  a  humor  which 
runs  from  mares  [v.  470, 443].  In  any  case,  it 
was  supposed  to  stimulate  the  sexual  pas- 
sions, and  also  to  drive  people  mad."  J.  D. 
Lbwis,  note  on  Juvenal,  vi.  133. 
847,  n.  33.  Sicilian  tyrarUe.  Cf .  369,  nn.  5.  6. 
n.  49.    Linua.    A  mistake  of  Dryden  or  the 
printer  for  Lynceue. 
848,41.  Thepairofeagee.   Demooritus  and  Hera- 
clitus;  cf .  442*,  3.  n. 
76.  Heaven.  F  reads  ffsav'n. . 
849,  136.  Plays   leaet   m   eight.     "An    obscure 
phrase.    If.  as  one  would  think,  it  equals 
keepe  out  of  the  way,  this  would  not  go  very 
well  with  met."   CSaxntsbubt.] 


n.  24.  Pmlue.  A  mistake  for  Prmtu*. 
u.  26.  Hoetia.  i.  e.  Ostia. 
Tkb  Sectbbnth  Satirb    or    JnvKMAiii.     The 
authenticity  of  this  satire  has  been  qusi- 
tioned. 

866^,  4  (Arg.).  Standing  amy.  Dryden  looes  bo 
opportunity  of  expressing  his  dislike  of  a 
standing  army,  the  establishment  of  which 
was  an  important  part  of  King  Wiliiam'i 
poUcy.  Cf.  489*,  39.  n:  743*,  2;  777,  672: 
799,  596-601. 

860, 194.   The  MimaOonian  crew.  Cf .  725,  608. 
199.  Bvion.  The  ory  of  the  Bacchantes. 

864,  102.  Phlegm.  F  reads  fieam,  which  might 
well  have  been  retained,  to  mark  the  zbyine. 

366,  n.  6.  JSecuiapius.  F  reads  Beculapiue.  On 
the  story  here  told  of  Alexander,  cf .  751, 133, 
134.  The  passage  m  Sir  Thomas  Browne  to 
which  Dryden  refers  is.  as  Professor  Saints- 
bury  shows :  "  I  do  think  that  many  mysteries 
ascribed  to  our  own  inventions  have  beea 
the  courteous  revelations  of  spirits."  {RHigie 
Medici,  i.  i  31.) 
n.  7  (1.2).  Treaeuree  .  .  .  tcaekept.  Thesfipia 
grammar  is  perhaps  only  a  printer's  enor,  bat 
of.  400,  1031,  n. 

367, 126.  Conqueet  and  Gibborte.  On  William  Gib- 
bons (1649-1728),  Y.  709>,  13;  785,  S2;  ct. 
196,  36,  n. 

870,  6  (Arg.).  Lucan,  etc.  InPAarsaIia,l.33-33. 
Lucan  explains  that,  if  civil  war  were  needed 
to  secure  the  happy  zeign  of  Nero,  he  makes 
no  complaint:  **  If  such  be  the  reward,  evea 
crimes  and  sin  are  pleasing."  The  compli- 
ment has  sometimes  been  regarded  as  sar- 
castic. 

36  (Arg.).  Caeaubon.  Casaubon's  theory  has  not 
been  accepted  by  modern  scholars. 

871,  60.  '*Say,  etc.  F  gives  no  indication  of  the 
changes  of  speakers  in  this  line.  In  geawal,  it 
is  somewhat  difiioult  to  settle  the  position  of 
quotation  marks  in  this  satire:  they  are  M>t 
used  in  F. 

872,  n.  7.  This  note,  and  a  few  words  from  the 
following,  are  here  omitted,  —  the  only  esse 
of  expurgation  in  the  present  edition. 

Dr.Bueby.  Richard  Busby  (1606-96).  bead- 
master  of  Westminster  School  from  163& 
Though  famous  for  his  severity,  he  was  be- 
loved by  his  pupils. 

374,  80.  Doddered.    F  reads  Doddard.  v.  Gu»- 

SART. 

375,  212.   Bethlem*e,  etc   v.  131,  285,  n. 

376,  215.  Broum  george.  **  A  loaf  of  a  ooaoe  kind 
of  brown  bread."  N.  E.  D. 

877,  n.  21.  Sedley.  v.  186, 163.  n.  Sedley  founded 
his  BeUamxra  on  Terence's  £«»udk«s. 

362*  ExAMKN  PosncuM.  The  mottoes  are 
Qeorgice,  iv.  100. 101,  157:  cf.  Xor  the  first. 
478,  152,  163:  the  second  m^sans:  "Ihey 


in  a  leiiOT  lo  aoqbod  oi  ausubx  ou,  lovo,  oe 
writes: 

"I  am  sure  you  thoucbt  my  lA>rd  Rad- 
dyffe  wou'd  have  done  aometbing:  I  ghese'd 
more  truly,  that  he  cou'd  not;  but  I  was  too 
far  ingag'd  to  desist ;  though  I  was  tempted  to 
it,  by  the  melaocholique  prospect  I  had  of 
it.  .  .  . 

"  About  a  fortnight  ago  I  had  an  intima- 
tion from  a  friend  by  letter,  that  one  of  the 
Seeretaryes,  I  suppose  Trenchard,  had  in- 
form'd  the  Queen,  that  I  had  abus'd  her  Gov- 
ernment, (those  were  the  words)  in  my  Epis- 
tle to  my  Lord  Radcliffe;  and  that  thereupon, 
she  had  commanded  her  Historiographer, 
Rymer,  to  fall  upon  my  playes ;  which  he  as- 
sures me  is  now  doeing.  I  doubt  not  his 
malice,  from  a  former  hint  you  gave  me;  and 
if  he  be  employ'd,  I  am  confident  't  is  of  his 
own  seeking,  who,  you  know,  has  spoken 
slightly  of  me  in  his  last  critique:  and  that 
gave  me  occasion  to  snarl  againe."  v.  n. 
383'.  21.  After  this,  however,  Rymer  never 
fell  upon  Dryden's  plays,  at  least  in  print. 

Lord  Radcliffe.  "Lord  Radcliffe  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Francis,  Earl  of  Derwentwater. 
He  married  Mary  Tudor,  a  natural  daughter 
of  Charles  II  by  Mary  Davies."    [Scott.J 

3821,  20.  The  same  parts,  etc.  There  was  a  story, 
mentioned  for  example  by  Settle  in  his  Abaa- 
lom  Senior,  that  Dryden  once  wished  to  enter 
the  priesthood.  This  Dryden  elsewhere  denies; 
cf .  748«,  61  f. 

3828S  23.  The  beet  poet,ete.  The  Earl  of  Dorset: 
V.  n.  Z82,  The  following  quotation  is  from 
a  satirical  epistle  by  Dorset,  To  Mr.  Edward 
Howard,  on  hie  Incomparable,  Ineomprehenr 
t/Sble  Poem,  eaUed  The  BritiA  Princee  : 

Wit,  like  tierce  daret,  when  t  begins  to  pall. 
Neglected  lies,  and 's  of  no  nse  at  all ; 
Bat,  In  its  full  perfection  of  decay, 
Toms  vinegar,  and  comes  again  In  play. 
(Howard,  against  whom  Dorset's  wit  was 
directed,  was  Dryden's  brother-in-law;  of. 
907,  192.) 
383^  2.  ZoUi  and  Momi.  The  name  of  Zoilus,  a 
Greek  granmiarian  famous  for  his  attacks  on 
Homer,  became  proverbial  as  that  of  a  carp- 
ing critic.    Momus  was  a  mythical   person- 
age,   the    personification    of   mockery    and 
censure;  cf.  901, 13  f. 
4.  He  who,  etc.  Dryden  may  refer  to  Carvilius 
Pictor,  who,  according  to  Donatus,  wrote  a 
book  called  ^neidonuutix. 
20.  Pelroniue,  etc.  Sat.  118-124.  Dtyden  may 
be   indebted    to    Rapin,    Reflexions   sur   la 
PoUique,  ii.  16. 
27.    Scalioer.    Scaliger  attacks  Homer  in  his 
Poetices  Libri  Septem,  v.  3;  in  the  following 
book  (called  Hypercritieus)  he  attempts  to 
mend  Claudian,  and  censures  Lucan,  as  Dry- 
den states:  Interdum  mihi  latrare,  non  eanere 
videtur. 
67.  Non  ingenii*.  2  Epistles,  I.  8S,S9,  quoted  in- 
aoourately,  from  memory :  "  He  does  not  sup- 
port buried  genius,  but  attacks  our  writings; 
us  and  our  writings  he  m.' "       sly  dislikes." 


JKw*,  21.  aw  were  %s,  Bic.   Jineiouowing  i 

refers  to  Rymer  —  of.  B.  8.  xxiii,  zxiv;  n. 
389  (Ex.  Poet.)  —  who  in  1692  (v.  Malone, 
I,  2,  30:  title-page  reads  1693)  had  published 
a  new  critical  work,  A  Short  View  of  Tragedy, 
its  Original,  Excellency,  and  Corruption,  with 
some  Reflections  on  Shakespeare  and  other  Prac- 
titioners for  the  Stage,  in  which  be  continued 
his  depreciation  of  the  English  school  of  trag- 
edy. In  his  first  chapter  he  gives  an  account 
of  the  Pers€e  of  .£schylus,  and  sketches  a  plan 
for  a  similar  English  tragedy,  to  be  called  The 
Intnncible  Armado.  He  concludes  his  chapter: 
"If  Mr.  Dryden  might  try  his  pen  on  this  sub- 
ject, doubtless  to  an  audience  that  heartily 
love  their  country,  and  glory  in  the  virtue  of 
their  ancestors,  his  imitation  of  ^ischylus 
would  have  better  success,  and  would  pU,  box, 
and  gaUery  far  beyond  anjrthing  now  in  pos- 
session of  the  stage,  however  wrought  up  by 
the  unimitable  Shakespeare."  But,  in  this 
seemingly  complimentary  passage,  pit,  box, 
and  gallery  is  a  phrase  that  Buckingham  had 
made  famous  by  putting  it  into  the  mouth  of 
Mr.  Bayes  in  The  Rehearsal  (act  i),  and  the 
covert  condannation  of  Dryden's  praises  of 
Shakespeare,  and  of  his  actual  dramatic  per- 
formance, is  sufficiently  pointed. 

In  a  letter  to  Dennis,  dated  by  Malone  in 
March,  1694,  Dtyden  writes:  "You  see  what 
BucoesB  this  learned  critick  has  found  in  the 
world,  after  his  blaspheming  Shakspeare.  Al- 
most all  the  faults  which  he  has  discover'd  are 
truly  there ;  yet  who  will  read  Mr.  Rymer,  or 
not  read  Shakspeare?  For  my  own  part  I 
reverence  Mr.  Rjrmer's  learning,  but  I  detest 
his  ill-nature  and  his  arrogance.  I  indeed,  and 
such  as  I,  have  reason  to  be  afraid  of  him, 
but  Shakspeare  has  not."  (Malone,  I,  2,  35.) 
Cf.  S87S,  30,  n;  410,  47,  n;  412S  48,  n. 
Dryden  seems  later  to  have  become  reconciled 
to  Rymer:  v.  741S  60  f. 
56.  Quantum  mutatus.  "A  reference  to  the 
Epistle  Dedicatory  of  Rymer's  Short  View  (to 
Lord  Dorset) :  *  Three,  indeed,  of  the  epic  (the 
two  by  Homer  and  Vir^l's  /Eneids)  are  reok- 
on'd  in  the  degree  of  perfection,  but  amongst 
the  tragedies,  only  the  (Edipus  of  Sophocles. 
That  by  Gorneille,  and  by  others,  of  a  modem 
out,  quantum  mutatus/***  Kbr.  This  is  a 
direct  attack  on  the  (Edipus  of  Dryden  and 
Lee,  made  more  cutting  by  being  addressed  to 
Dryden's  favorite  patron;  of.  282,  n ;  412, 48, 
n:  413,  49. 

384S14.  PerrauU.  Charles  Perrau  It  (1628-1703) 
in  his  PartUUle  des  Andens  et  dee  Modemes 
(1688-96)  maintained  the  superiority  of  the 
modern  writers  of  France  to  those  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  He  was  opposed  by  most  of  the 
great  literary  men  of  France,  above  ail  by 
Boileau. 
22.  A  chorus.  Rymer's  Short  View  begins: 
"  What  reformation  may  not  we  expect  now 
that  in  France  they  see  the  necessity  of  a 
chorus  to  their  tragedies?  .  .  .  The  chorus 
was  the  root  and  oriipnal,  and  is  certainly  al- 
ways the  most  necessary  part  of  tragedy." 
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33.  Poetry  and  good  amae.  The  okwe  ooupting 
of  theBe  two  exprassions  is  characteristic  ^ 
Drydeo  and  of  hia  time. 

884*,  6.  Horace.  1  Satiree,  x.  1-8. 
885»,  11.  Propriety,  v.  177»,  6,  n. 

19.  Mr.  Chapman.  See  hia  poem  To  (he  Reader, 
prefaced  to  hia  Iliad,  and  hia  prose  Preface. 

34.  Sandys,  v.  88>,  4,  n;  740S  40. 

385^  6.   7um«,  etc.    Cf.  819S  41,  n;  ffl3S  7  f ; 
7441,  25  f. 
48.  Mueae,  etc.  **  To  worship  severer  Muses ; " 
cf.  7S>,  24.  n;512S36,  n. 

386S  8.  Congreve.  Gongreve  really  translated  two 
selections,  Priam's  Lamentation  and  Petition 
to  AehiUee  for  the  Body  of  hie  Son  Hector, 
and  The  Lamentations  of  Hecuba,  Andromr 
ache,  and  Helen,  over  the  Dead  Body  of  Hec- 
tor. 
28.  Rtmsojfherhiaa.  "  Said  of  a  bowl  that  does 
not  run  true."  Ker.  Cf.  180,  180,  n. 

386%  40.  Sir  Samuel  Tuke.  Dryden  quotes  A 
modeet  .  .  .  own,  from  the  prologue  to  Tuke's 
Adventures  of  Five  Hours. 

387,  5.  And  add,  etc.  "This  odd  phrase  merely 
means, '  Let  them  go  on  unbroken.' "  Saints- 

BURT. 

80.  Frozen  Wagon.  "The  constellation  of  the 
Great  Bear  (Charles's  Wain)."   Saintsbubt. 

890,  227.  Louvre.  Dryden  here  translates  ad- 
mirably the  conceit  of  Ovid,  whose  word  is 
Palatia,  the  palace  of  the  Caears.  Had  he 
been  well  disposed  to  the  English  government, 
he  would  doubtless  have  used  Whitdudl  in- 
stead of  Louvre;  cf.  132,  21. 

302,  417.  The  stag,  etc.  "Dryden.  not  Ovid,  is 
answerable  for  the  speed  of  the  stag's  exer- 
tions in  the  water."   [Scorr.] 

803,  489.  Our  father.  Dryden  is  somewhat  inac- 
curate :  Deucalion  was  the  son  of  Prometheus, 
and  Pyrrha  the  daughter  of  Epimetheus,  the 
brother  of  Prometheus.  Deucalion  had  ad- 
dressed Pyrrba  as  sister  only  as  a  mark  of 
tenderness. 

305,  680.  FoUow,  not.  The  comma  is  not  found  in 
the  1693  ed. ;  Ovid  has  non  insequor  hoetis. 

300,  718.  As  when,  etc.  Cf.  38,  621-628. 

400,  1031.  Cease.  The  form  of  the  verb  is  affected 
by  the  plural  immediately  preceding:  cf. 
430,  38;  568,  668;  580,  869;  634,  732;  813, 
115,  n;  858,339.  The  construction  is  prob- 
ably due  rather  to  carelessness  than  to  any  set- 
tled principle  of  grammar.  Cf.  844,  688.  n. 

402,  109.  Daughter  of  the  Sun.  Pasiphae:  cf. 
432,  68-86;  504,  33-46;  001,  604;  722,  325- 
369. 

408,  208.  Rites,  etc.  The  1693  ed.  punctuates  as 
folk>ws:  Ritee,  .  .  .  Love:  .  .  .  Marriage,  .  .  . 
aid;  .  .  . 

405,  112.  Latter.  Perhaps  this  should  be  emended 
to  later. 
166.    And  the's.    So  88.;  the  1693  ed.  reads 


410,  1.  As.  A  comma  ahouki  be  inserted  after 
this  word. 
9.  Provided,  etc.  "This  seems  to  be  an  ^Ua- 
sion  to  the  pretended  dukedom  of  Marine,  in 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Ncble  OetMeman, 
which  had  been  revived  (in  an  altered  form) 
in  1688.  by  Duifey,  under  the  title  of  A  FooTs 
Preferment;  or.   The   Three  Dukes  of  Dw- 


Oent.  Hark  yon,  lir :  the  king  doth  know  yoo  an 

a  duke. 
Mar.  Not  does  he? 

Oent.  Yes,  and  Is  content  yon  sbaU  be ;  but  wtth 
tbiscaatlon. 
That  none  know  It  bat  yooraeH ;  for.  If  70a  do. 
He  'U  take  it  away  by  act  of  parliament. 
Mar.  Here  is  my  band ;  and,  whilst  I  live  or 
breatbe. 
No  living  Wight  shall  know  I  am  a  duke. 

Act  V  (near  close}."   CScott.] 

47.  Shakesfpeare's  critic.  Rymer:  v.  287^,  30.  n. 
R3rmer's  own  tragedy,  Edgar;  or.  The  Bnt^uk 
Monarch  (published  1678,  reprinted  in  1691 
and  1693)  was  a  complete  failure;  it  was 
never  acted. 

4ir,2.   The  poet's  dead.  Ct.  Prologue,  I  Z^ 
7.    Dalinda.    The  hoodwinking  of  the  foolish 
Sancho  by  the  crafty  Dalinda  (who  of  course 
speaks  this  epilogue)  forms  the  underplot  of 
the  play. 

411S  26.  The  fire,  etc.  There  is  a  possible  remi- 
nisoence  of  Milton's: 

—  yet  from  those  flames 
No  light ;  bat  rather  darkness  visible.  - 

Paradise  Lost^  1. 0;  fllw 

412^  7  (Ck>NaRBVK).  Janus.  The  god  Janus  was 
fabled  to  have  reigned  as  king  in  Italy,  having 
his  city  near  the  hill  Janicuium.  Here  he  hos- 
pitably received  Saturn,  who  was  fledng  from 
his  son  Jupiter,  and  from  whom  he  learned 
husbandry  and  other  arts.  Ct.  630, 425-432; 
631,  467-470.  Dryden  here  assigns  to  him 
a  part  that  belongs  rather  to  Saturn  himself. 

412',  14.    Second  temple.    Referring  to   the  re- 
building of  the  Jewish  temple  on  the  return 
from  exile:  v.  Esra  v,  vi.   It  was  inferior  to 
the  temple  of  Solomon:  v.  Haggai  ii.  1^. 
16.   Vitruvius.  The  most  famous  Roman  writer 

on  architecture. 
30.   Wyeherley.  Called  Manly  in  allusion  to  the 
name  of  the  hero  of  his  comedy.  The  Plain 
Dealer. 
32.  Nor.  The  1604  ed.,  by  an  evident  miapriot. 
reads  Now ;  Nor  is  found  in  the  collected  edi- 
tion of  Congreve 's  works,  1710. 
36.  Fabius.  Sdpio,  on  his  return  to  Rome  after 
successes  in  Spain,  against  the  Carthaginians, 
was  elected  consul,  though  below  the  legal 
age.  His  policy  of  carrying  the  war  into  Africa 
was  opposed  by  the  old  Fabiua,  who  was  in 
part  moved  by  jealousy  of  the  youthful  oon- 
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take :  Giulio  Romano  (1492-1546)  was  yoanger 
than  Raphael  (1483-1520),  and  was  his  pupU, 

•   not  his  master. 

48.  Tom,  etc.  "Thomas  Shadwell  [v.  134,  15. 
n],  who  at  the  Revolution  was  promoted  to 
Ehryden's  posts  of  Poet  Laureate  and  His- 
toriographer Royal,  was  succeeded  in  his  of- 
fice of  Laureate  by  Nahum  Tate,  and  in  that 
of  Historiographer  by  Thomas  Rymer.  Our 
author  was  at  present  on  bad  terms  with 
Rymer :  to  whom,  not  to  Tate,  he  applies  the 
sarcastic  title  of  Tom  the  Second.  (Cf .  383', 
21,  n ;  410, 47,  n.]  The  Earl  of  Dorset,  although 
as  Lord  Chamberlain  he  was  obliged  to  dis- 
pose of  Dryden's  offices  to  persons  leas  politi- 
cally obnoxious,  bestowed  at  the  same  time 
such  marks  of  generosity  on  the  abdicated 
Laureate  that  Dryden  here  honors  him  with 
the  title  of  hia  patron.**  [Scott.]  Ct.  282,  n; 
291*,  22-44. 

413,  69.  His  providence.  Christie  notes  that 
Dryden  (Defenee  of  the  Epilogue  of  The  Con- 
gueet  of  Granada,  S8.  iv.  233)  condemns  Jon- 
son  for  his  iU  syntax  in  writing,  "Tho'  Heaven 
should  speak  with  all  Am  wrath  at  once : "  and 
that  he  himself,  in  1. 63  of  this  poem,  uses  she 
referring  to  Heav'n. 

To  Sir  Ctodfrbt  Knbllbr.  The  title  of  this 
epistle  in  Poems  and  Translations,  1701,  is. 
To  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  Principal  Painter  to 
his  Majesty.  That  text  furnishes  the  following 
variants,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  in 
the  headnote:  (73,  sidenote)  presented  to; 
(95)  But  oh;  (114)  Yet  not;  (145)  //  yet; 
(146)  *T  is  only. 

Kneller  (1646-1723),  born  at  LQbeck.  set- 
tled in  England  in  1675,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death. 

414,  22.  Prometheus.  Prometheus  stole  fire  from 
heaven  and  gave  it  to  mortals:  according 
to  another  legend,  he  created  men  out  of 
earth  and  water:  cf.  174>,  74,  n;  388, 97-112. 
Dryden  here  mingles  classical  mythology  and 
Scripture  in  an  almost  mediaeval  fashion. 

54.  Bantam's  embassy.  "Eight  ambassadors 
from  the  King  of  Bantam  were  in  England  in 
1682,  and  were  treated  with  distinction  by 
Charles  II.  Their  faces  were  well  known  by 
portraits  and  engravings."   [Chbistib.] 

73.  Shakespeare.  **This  portrait  was  copied 
from  one  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Betterton, 
and  afterwards  in  that  of  the  Chandos  family. 
The  copy  presented  by  Kneller  to  Dryden 
is  in  the  collection  of  Earl  Fitxwilliam,  at 
Wentworth  House."   [Soott.J 

78.  Teucer.  Teuoer,  the  best  archer  of  the 
Greeks,  sheltered  himself  behind  the  shield  of 
Ajax;  V.  Iliad,  viu.  266-272. 

96.  Jacob*s  race,  v.  Genesis  zzvii. 

100, 101.  Thou,  etc.  This  couplet  is  unpleasiDg, 
in  view  of  Dryden's  earlier  adulation  of 
Charles  II. 


who  would  gladly  have  disowned  his  works 
the  moment  they  were  paid  for.'  The  same 
author  gives  us  Sir  Godfrey's  apokigy  for  pre- 
ferring the  lucrative,  though  less  honorable 
line,  of  portrait  painting.  'Painters  of  his- 
tory (said  he)  make  the  dead  live,  and  do  not 
begin  to  live  themselves  till  they  are  dead.  I 
paint  the  living,  and  they  make  me  live.' 
AnecdoUs  ofPatnting  {Works,  1798,  vol  iii,  p. 
359).  Dry  den  seems  to  allude  to  this  expres- 
sion in  11.  150-154."  (Soott.] 

Walpole  quotes  Kneller's  apology  from 
"the  author  of  t\»Abreo6.** 
4161.  Odb  on  Pubcbll.  Perhaps  the  last  three 
words  of  1.  12  shottkl  be  made  into  a  separate 
line,  to  point  the  rhyme  of  odmtr'd  and 
retired.  Know  (1.  20)  is  printed  knew  in  the 
separate  text  of  1696  and  in  Orpheus  Briton^ 
nictM,  but  appears  as  know  in  the  text  with 
music  of  1(^:  cf.  rhyme  with  helaw.  The 
text  with  music  of  1696  furnishes  the  follow- 
ing further  variants:  (6)  Heav'nty  Lays;  (12) 
the  matchless  man;  (21)  tum'd  the  jarring 
Spheres  ;  (24)  Musick  from  on  high. 

PSBVACB     AND    EpILOGUB    TO    TBB     HuSBAND 

ms  OWN  Cuckold.  According  to  Malone, 
John  Dryden  the  younger  was  horn  in  1667  or 
1668  and  "probably  went  to  Rome  with  his 
elder  brother  [Charles]  about  the  end  of  the 
year  1692."  He  became  an  officer  of  tho 
Pope's  household,  and  seems  never  to  have 
returned  to  England.  He  is  said  to  have  died 
in  1701.  Cf.  headnote,  pp.  281,  282. 
416^  26  (prose).  Ttbo  authors.  "Probably 
Southerne  and  Congreve."  Soorr. 

417,  13  (Epil.).    Third  day,  etc.   Cf.  106,  15,  n. 

418,  36.  For  tho\  etc.  Ct.  480,  303. 
Translation    op   Viroil.    In    the   following 

notes,  the  first  and  second  editions  are  called 
Fl  and  F2.  When  they  agree,  they  are  cited 
as  FF.  Dryden  writes  in  a  letter  to  Tonson: 
"  You  cannot  take  too  great  care  of  the  print- 
ing this  (pecondl  edition  exactly  after  my 
amendments;  for  a  fault  of  that  nature  will 
disoblige  me  eternally  "  (Malone,  I,  2,  63). 
From  another  letter  we  know  that  he  "be- 
stow'd  nine  entire  days"  on  his  work  of  re- 
vision (Ibid.  61).  Accordingly  F2  is  made 
the  basis  of  the  present  text:  its  readings  are 
rejected  only  (a)  when  they  seem  evidently 
due  to  the  printer's  carelessness  rather  than 
to  Dryden's  correcting  hand;  or  (6)  in  a  few 
oases  where  the  change,  though  probably  due 
to  Dryden  himself,  is  obviously  a  perversion 
of  the  text  rather  than  an  improvement.  Cf. 
notes  on  481,  354;  AOffi,  4;  001,  614.  Dry- 
den was  of  course  as  capable  of  error  in  cor- 
recting his  own  work  as  in  other  thin^. 

In  the  errata  of  Fl  occurs  the  statement: 
"  There  are  other  errata,  both  in  false  pointing 
and  omissions  of  words,  both  in  the  preface 
and  the  poem,  which  the  reader  will  correct 
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The  headingw  of  some  of  Dryden's  owo  notes 
do  not  correspond  exactly  with  the  text  of  his 
translation ;  these  discrepancies  are  here  pre- 
served: see,  for  example,  OOl*  586,  587,  and 
Dryden's  note  (p.  712).  Cf.  n.  381. 
419>.  Hugh,  Lord  Clifford.  "The  son  of  Lord 
Treasurer  Clifford,  a  member  of  the  Cabal 
administration."   [Scott.]  Cf.  70*,  n. 

6.  A  narrow  choice.  "Dryden  alludes  to  his  re- 
ligion and  politics.  I  presume,  Hugh,  Lord 
Clifford,  was  a  Catholic,  like  his  father,  and 
entertained  the  hereditary  attachment  to  the 
line  of  Stuart,  thus  falling  within  the  narrow 
cAoice  to  which  Dryden  was  limited."  Soott. 

18.  19.  PoUio  .  .  .  Varus.  **The  well-known 
patrons  of  Virgil."  [Scott.]  v.  428*  14; 
431,  13.  This  passage  indicates  that  Dryden 
was  indebted  to  the  elder  Clifford  for  his  ap- 
pointment as  Poet  Laureate  in  1670:  v.  B.  S. 
xxi. 
419>,  12.  Great  climacteric.  "The  sixty-third  year 
of  human  life."   [Wbbstsr.]  Cf.  441  >,  15. 

24.  He  found,  eto.  "  In  his  prose  you  come  upon 
passages  that  persuade  you  he  is  a  poet,  in 
spite  of  bis  verses  so  often  turning  state's  evi- 
dence against  him  as  to  convince  you  he  is 
none.  He  is  a  prose- writer,  with  a  kind  of 
^!olian  attachment.  For  example,  take  this 
bit  of  prose  from  the  dedication  of  his  version 
of  Virgil's  Pastorals :  '  He  found  .  .  .  better 
music*  This  is  charming,  and  yet  even  this 
wants  the  ethereal  tincture  that  pervades 
the  style  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  making  it,  as 
Burke  said  of  Sheridan's  eloquence,  *  nmther 
prose  nor  poetry,  but  something  better  than 
either. ' "      Lowbll,  Essay  on  Dryden. 

51.  ManKus.  *'Manlius,oontrary  to  the  general 
orders  of  his  father,  Manlius  Torquatus,  en- 
gaged and  slew  a  Tusculan  noble :  his  father 
caused  liis  head  to  be  struck  off  for  disobe- 
dience.** [Scott.] 
4^0^42.  /n  medio,  etc.  Cf.  426,  60, 61. 
4202,  6.  Shepherds*.  FF  read  Shepherd's. 

9.  Ouarini*s  Pastor  Fido.  Cf.  817*,  32,  n. 

12.  Piscatory  Eclogues.  Referring  to  the 
Ecloocs  Piscatoria  of  the  Italian  poet  Sanna- 
saro  (1458-1530).  Malone  states  that  they 
were  published,  "together  with  some  pieces 
of  Fracastorius  and  other  Italians  who  have 
written  Latin  poetry,  by  Bishop  Atterbury 
(then  a  student  of  Christ  Church),  in  1684." 

18.  Fontenelle.  Petit  de  JulleviUe  says  of  the 
Pastorales  of  Fontenelle  (1657-1757):  "Fon- 
tenelle, bel  esprit,  sec  et  prosalque,  4tait 
I'homme  le  moins  fait  pour  o^l^brer  la  nature 
et  faire  parler  les  bergers."  (Leponsde  LitUrO' 
ture  FranfaisSt  ii.  141.)  In  the  controversy  as 
to  the  literary  merits  of  the  ancients  and  the 
moderns,  Fontenelle  took  the  side  of  the  latter. 

24.    Si  Pergama,  etc.    ^neid,  ii.  291,  292;  ef. 


422,  56,  57.    What,  etc.   F2  puts  question  msrla 
after  both  these  lines;  Fl  puts  one  after  the 
second  of  them. 
89.  Britons.  Fl  reads  Britons;  F2,  BrUains. 
42fi,  1.  Swain,  Fl  reads  Groom. 

15.  Cropp'd.  SS.  reads  cropt ;  FF  read  ertpi 

426,  88.  By  turns.  Fl  reads  In  turns. 
97.  Ml/,  etc    Fl  reads: 

With  pelted  Fruit,  me  Oalatea  ptyes. 

427,  143.  Dog-foxes.  So  SS. ;  FF  read  Dog  Foxet. 

428,  The  Fourth  Pastobal.  This  piece  and  The 
Ninth  Pastoral,  as  is  known  from  a  letter  of 
Dryden  to  Tonson  (Malone,  I,  2,  52),  were 
printed  from  Dryden's  wife's  copy  of  MitcH- 
lany  Poems,  1684,  the  text  of  which  DrydeD 
corrected  for  his  complete  VirgiL 

3,  4.  Delight,  etc.  The  1684  text  reads  : 

Delight  not  aU,  If  thither  I  repair. 

My  Song  shall  make  'em  worth  a  Consnl's  osra 

6.  Satumian  times,  d.  990,  425-432. 

28.  Serpent's.  FF  read  Serpents. 

42-44.  Another,  etc  The  1684  text  reads: 

Another  Argos  on  th'  Iberian  shore 
Shall  land  the  chosen  Chiefs: 
Another  Hden  other  Wars  create. 
And  great  Aekilles  shall  be  sent  to  urge  the  Truism 
Fate. 

58.  Ready.  The  1684  text  reads  owfitL 

59.  Seed.  The  1684  text  reads  Stem. 

63.  In  crowding  ranks.  The  1684  text  reads 
^and  crowding  to. 

429,  70.  In  verse.  The  1684  text  reads  wUh  m*. 
75.    The  nauseous,  etc    The  fourteen-syllabie 

line  is  doubtless  intended  to  symbolise  the 
long ffuoZms  and  travel  of  the  mother;  cf.  139, 
94,  n. 
5.  Whether,  etc  Dryden  has  not  translated 
Virgil's  line,  Tu  maior;  tibi  me  est  aguum 
parere,  Menalea.  Possibly  a  couplet  translat- 
ing it,  on  which  the  tcAeCAsr  .  .  .  or  depended, 
disappeared  in  transcribing  the  manuscript  or 
in  printing;  the  use  of  whether  .  .  .  or  in  a 
direct  question  is  hard  to  parallel  in  Diyden. 
Or  the  poet  may  have  wished  to  give  only 
four  lines  to  Mopeus,  to  correspond  with  the 
four  given  to  Menalcas. 

430,  104.  On  both  are.  Fl  reads.  On  each  is. 
432,  61.  Yet  few,  etc   This  line  is  not  found  in  Fl. 

68.  The  Cretan  queen.  Pasiphae:  cf.  402,  109- 
120;  594,  33-38;  601,  604;  722,  325-360. 

75,  76.  Tho'  laboring,  etc  In  plaoe  of  these  tvo 
lines  Fl  reads : 

Tho  tender  and  nntry'd  the  Yoke  he  fear*d. 
Tho  soft  and  white  as  flakes  of  falling  Snow ; 
And  scarce  his  hndding  Horns  had  arm'd  his  teov. 

434,  97-100.  These  Htyme^,  etc  In  plaoe  of  these 
four  lines  Fl  reads: 


436,  88.  ComptaitUa.  Fl  reads  Complaint, 

107.   Straiffht,   At  onoe  (translating  the  Latin 
modo). 

437,  Tbk  Ninth  Pastobal.  v.  d.  428  (Foubth 
Pastobal).  This  piece  is  not  ascribed  to  Dry- 
den  in  M%8cettany  Poema,  1684,  but  is  attrib- 
uted to  him  in  the  third  edition  of  that  work, 
published  in  1702. 

7    (Arg.).     Pattoral,     The    1684  text   reads 

Eclogue, 
10   (Arg.).   Maria  .  .  .  Lyddaa,    The  proper 

names  are  not  found  in  the  argument  of  tbe 

1684  text. 

9.  Furiea.  The  1684  text  reads  DevU. 

10.  Your,  etc.  The  1684  text  reads: 

Good  Oods,  I  beard  a  qnite  contrary  TUe. 

438,  22,  23.  Now,  etc.  The  1684  text  reads: 
Now  Heayen  defend !  ooald  barbaroos  rage  prevail 
So  ter,  the  sacred  Miues  to  assail  ? 

26.  Praiae  —  that.   The  1684  text  reads  praise 
that. 

43.  Free.  v.  GLossARTt  and  cf.  375,  212. 
46.  Varua\  FF  read  Varua. 

56.  On.  The  1684  text  reads  to, 

439,  91.  Requeat.  The  1684  text  reads  entreat. 
38.   Droum.   a.  400,  1031,  n. 

44.  Browze.   FF  here  read  Brouxe,  possibly  to 
point  the  rhyme;  in  1.  114  they  have  browa'd. 

440>.  Philip,  Earl  of  Chealerfield.  "Philip  Stan- 
hope, second  Earl  of  Chesterfield  (1633- 
1713),  was  a  man  of  considerable  talent  and 
political  activity,  and  enjoyed  at  the  court  of 
Charles  II  several  offices,  but  was  now  retired." 
[SooTT.]  Since  he  had  refused  to  coAperate  in 
the  Revolution,  had  not  taken  office  under 
William  UI,  and  had  declined  to  join  the  As- 
sociation in  support  of  William's  title,  he  was 
one  of  the  small  circle  of  patrons  from  whom 
Dryden  could  select:  cf.  419S  6,  n;  487^,  n. 
In  his  youth  he  had  been  notorious  for  dissi- 
pation; cf.  441>,  48  f.  A  letter  written  to 
him  in  1658  by  the  Lady  Elisabeth  Howard, 
later  Dryden's  wife,  has  been  thought  to  im- 
ply a  dishonorable  intimacy  between  them: 
V.  8S.  i.  74.  76:  cf.  B.  S.  xvii. 

3  (prose).  Quod,  etc.  ^Eneid,  ix.  6, 7;  cf.  688,  7, 
8.   In  the  second  line  of   the  quotation  F2 
reads  auderit  (misprint). 
441».  18.  Majeaty.  Fl  reads  M . 

44.  Horace,  etc.  Dryden  apparently  thought 
that  the  editions  of  Horace  were  arranged  in 
chronological  order.  In  reality,  the  Satirea 
were,  generally  spesJdng,  the  earliest  of  the 
poet's  works. 
441^  7.   The  glsaninga,  etc.  v.  Judges  viii.  2. 

12.  /am,  etc.  ifirMtd,  vi.304;  of.599,420,421. 

15.  Oreat  climacteric,  v.  419^  12,  n. 
442S  5.    PrindpUa.    Component  parts  of    the 
body,  elements. 

30.  DH^ifm,eto.  *' A  man  worthy  of  praise  the 
Museforii>id8todie."  Hr  OdM,  iv.  8. 28. 

42.    DioHo,  etc.    "To  b<  i  at  with  the 

finger,  and  to  have  p'  of  him,  *That 

is  he.'"  Pbrsius,  i.  ,60,61. 


He  was  called  "the  weeping  philosopher"  in 
contrast  to  Democritus,  "  the  laughing  philos- 
opher."  Cf.  108>,  23,  n;  848,  41  f. 

33.  8eipio.  Scipio  Africanus,  the  conqueror 
of  Hannibal,  in  bis  later  yean  was  accused 
of  corruption.  He  disdained  to  answer  the 
charges  brought  against  him,  and  avoided 
punishment  by  retiring  to  hit  villa  at  liter- 
num. 
448>,  27.  Rea,  etc.  ''Wealth  gained  not  by 
labor,  but  by  inheritance."  Mabtial,  x.  47. 3. 

83.  Qui,  etc.  "Who  has  kMt  his  purse." 
2  Epiatiea,  ii.  40.  Horace  tells  the  story  of  a 
soldier,  who,  after  losing  his  purse,  performed 
prodigies  of  valor,  by  which  he  gained 
wealth.  Once  rich,  he  refused  to  venture  his 
Hfe  further. 

62.  you,  etc.  "The  second  Earl  of  Chesterfield, 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  passed  much  of 
his  time  at  an  elegant  villa  near  Twicken- 
ham." Malonb. 
443*,  5.  Corydan.  v.  478«  479, 185-217. 

12.  O  foHunaioa,eto.  Georgica,  ii.  468,  459;  cf. 


36.  Et  aecura,  etc.  Oeorgica,  ii.  467,  with  a 
change  ot  at  to  et ;  d.  469,  655,  656. 

6  (Arg.).  Complimenta.  FF  read  complementa. 
444,  51.  Whatever,  etc.  The  following  passage  is 
somewhat  incoherent,  and  the  punctuation  of 
it  is  difficult;  FF  punctuate  as  follows:  (61) 
obtain,  (52)  Reign;  (54)  Mind,  .  .  .  above. 
(55)  Retreat,  (56)  Seat,  (57)  remove,  (58)  above. 

63.    And  grant.    Fl  does   not   contain  these 
words:  for  their  insertion,  cf.  517^  2-5. 
445,93.  Deucalion,   v.  392-394,  424-^556. 

447,  212.  Deep-mouth.  88.  emends  to  deep- 
mouthed,  perhaps  correctly. 

448,  298.  Aatrou'a  Balance.  The  Batanee  is  of 
course  the  symbol  of  justice;  cf.  n.  7  (Astbaa 
Rbdux). 

302.  Linaeed.  FF  read  Lineaeed. 
310.  Maia.  FF  read  Maja. 
337.  Southern.  "Thismust  bea  mistakeof  the 
pen  or  press."  [Scott,  following  Carbt.1 

449,  364.   To  float,  etc.  Fl  reads: 

Tbe  Heads  to  water,  and  to  fence  the  Field. 

452,  614.  Frith.  In  italics  in  FF,  as  an  unusual 
word. 

453,  656.  Nor,  etc.  Fl  reads: 

Mor  Llgtat'nlng  flash'd  from  so  serene  a  Sky. 
657.  Acroaa.  Fl  reads  along. 

454,  25.  Bay.  So  SS. :  FF  read  Baya. 

455,  139.  And  .  .  .  Uvea,  —  Fl  prints  And  .  . . 
Uvea  r  The  errata  state :  "  The  note  of  interro- 
gation is  false  at  the  end  of  the  line;  it  ought 
to  be  a  period."  F2,  however,  has  a  comma, 
which,  as  the  Latin  text  shows,  is  undoubtedly 
Correct. 

456,  207.  Rage.  So  Fl ;  F2  reads  Land, 

214.  Stupendoua.  FF  read  a^upend'oiis,  which 
perhaps  should  have  been  retained,  as  mark- 
ing a  pronunciation  alupendyu^,  the  ancestor 
of  the  familiar  atupenjua.   Cf.  n.  908,  281. 

457,  280.  Surkf,  Fl  reads  apUenful. 
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306.    The  land  that  }biiM  Fmwvmm.    F1  reads, 
Vemnian  Nola. 
4ff8,  330.  Strati.  FF  read  atreight, 
348.  340.  Show:  yew.   For  the  rhyme,  cf.  469t 
628.620. 
459,  421.  Inanoky.  Fl  reads  witA  mtoJfcy. 
457.     {Let  me  dare  to  ting).    Fl  reads  (ao  aweel 

Poete  eino). 
460-167.  Then  .  .  .  riae,  Fl  reads: 

Earth  knew  no  Season  tben.  bat  Spring  alone: 
On  tbe  moist  Oroand  the  San  eerenely  shone : 
Then  Winter  Winds  their  blnstring  Ba«e  forbear. 
And  in  a  sUent  Pomp  proceeds  tbe  ndghty  Year. 
Sheep  soon  were  sent  to  people  flow'ry  Fields, 
And  ialyaee  Beasto  were  banish'd  Into  WUds- 
Then  Heav'n  was  li^^ted  up  with  Stars :  and  Han, 
A  hard  relentless  Race,  from  Stones  began. 

400,  472.  When,  etc.  Fl  reads: 

Wben  Tnfant  Nature  was  with  Quiet  crown'd. 

489.   Sturdy.  Fl  reads  atrvglinp. 

498.  515.   Leaf  a;  leaves.  So  FF;  cf.  a08>»31,  n. 

525.  At  Athena,  eto,  Cf.  294,  205. 

640.  Honeat  face.  A  translation  of  caput  honea- 
turn  ;  cf.  602,  668;  732,  52.  This  use  of  hoi^ 
eat  in  the  Latin  sense  of  comely^  beavtiful,  is 
apparently  unusual  in  English  of  Drydeo's 
time ;  N.  £.  D.  dtes  no  instance  of  it  later  than 
1566. 

401,  576.  Nor,  eto.  "It  is  probable  that  Dryden 
meant  to  give  the  sentence  a  different  con- 
struction from  what  it  now  presents,  but, 
having  changed  his  purpose,  forgot  to  alter 
the  beginning."  [Scott.] 

402,  615.  Heavenly.  Fl  reads  thavohtfid. 
637.   Ceniaura*.   v.  857-803,  292-706. 
671.  Aatnea.   v.  n.  7  (Astbaa  Rbduz). 
676.   Poet'a.  Fl  reads  VirgiVa. 

403,  714.   Nor,  etc.  Fl  reads: 

Nor  witb  a  helpless  Hand  condoles  the  Poor. 

730.  Popular.  So  Fl ;  F2  reads  popidar.  The 
passage  gives  Dryden  an  opportunity  to  show 
his  power  as  a  satirist. 

731.  Or,  Fl  reads  By, 

404,  The  Third  Book  of  ths  Qborgicb.  Vari- 
ants found  in  The  Annual  MiaceUany  for  the 
Year  1694  (v.  headnote.  p.  413)  are  here 
marked  4M.  It  is  curious  to  see  that,  in  11. 
131-233,  Dxyden,  in  revising  his  work,  usually 
returned  to  the  readings  of  4M. 

405,  39.  Britona.  Translating  BrUanni  ;  4M  and 
FF  read  Britaina. 

74.  Taygetua.  This  word,  correctly  Ta-^-ge-tva, 
Dryden    apparently    pronounced    as    three 
syllables.  Tay-gef-tua. 
03.  Fleck'd.  4M  reads  fteak'd. 
400,  131.  Trumpeta.  So  4M  and  F2;  Fl  f«ads 
Trumpet. 

142.  Pollux,  So  4M  and  F2;  Fl  reads  Caalor. 

143.  Ood  of  Thrace,  Mars;  cf.  700,  524-529. 
145.  Onm.  So  4M  and  F2:  Fl  nads  old, 

150.  Neighboring.  Fl  nads  neighbouring ;  4M 
and  F2,  neighbouring.  The  present  text,  to  be 
consistent,  should  read  neigfU)oring. 

159.   Haalv.   So  4M  sinrl  F2-  Fl  rAnHa  fni^ht 


171,  172.   And  now,  etc.    So  4M  aod  F2:  Fl 

reads: 

And  now  aloft ;  and  now  alow  they  fly, 
Now  seem  to  sink  in  Earth,  and  now  to  touch  tte 
Sky. 

180.  Lapitha.   For  the  story  of  their  eomfaat 
with  the  Centaurs,  v.  857-803,  292-705. 
Addthe.  So4MandF2:  Fl  reads oddsd. 

407,  203.  The  longing.  So  FF;AM.nadBth*erpeel^ 
ing. 

223.  Cloae  involve.   4M  and  Fl  read,  there  en- 
cloae. 

224.  225.  The  male,  etc.  So  4M  and  F2:   Fl 
reads: 

No  mote  of  Coursers  yet:  Wenowproeeed 
To  teeming  Klne ;  and  their  laborions  breed. 

4M  has  a  side-note:  Here  the  Poet  refwras  to 

CoiM. 
283.  NoonHde,    So  4M    and    F2;    Fl   reads 

Evening. 
244.  /o's  puniahment.   v.  390-400,  769-1041. 
256.  Smooth  the.   4M  and  Fl  read  hamw. 

408,  208.  Untried  in.  4M  and  Fl  read  Gutttlest 
of. 

316.  ImptHa  (he  Hying  car.  4M  and  Fl  read 
Suataina  the  goring  apura. 
400,  357.  And  rough,  etc.  In  Bxamen  Poeticum 
(v.  headnote,  p.  382)  is  an  anonymous  piece 
headed.  Amor  Omnibua  Idem  ;  or.  The  Force  of 
Love  in  AU  Creaturea,  being  a  trandaOon  of 
aome  veraea  in  Virgil'a  Third  Georgick,  from 
verae  209  to  verae  285,  to  which  Dryden,  in 
his  Poaiacript  to  the  Reader,  refers  in  terms  of 
high  compliment:  v.  708%  57  f.  But  he  faib 
to  state  that  from  this  piece  he  took  three 
whole  lines  (400, 402;  470, 431, 448).andsa«- 
gestionsfor  many  others,  for  his  own  transla- 
tion. The  following  excerpts  will  m»ke  the 
matter  plain: 

Roogh  on  tbe  flhity  Ground  aU  Night  he  lies. 

[Cf.  46»,  Wt.} 

*T  is  witb  this  Rage  the  Lyoness  is  stnng. 
When  o're  tbe  Forrest  (mindless  of  her  Toang) 
She  sternly  stalks :  'T  is  then  tbe  sbapeless  Bear 
With  fierce  desire  does  to  tbe  Woods  repair. 
And  wide  Destmetion  makes.  ««_-- 

See  how  the  Winds  the  trembling  Stallions  fray.^ 
When  first  to  their  sagaclons  Nostrils  they 
Tbe  distant  Female's  well-known  scent  convey 

[Cf.46»,»l,a8S.] 
Tbe  Sabine  Boar  does  iben  prepare  to  woond. 
And  whets  his  foamy  Tasks,  and  paws  the  Groond : 
His  Sides  against  the  rugged  Trees  does  tare. 
And  hardens  both  his  Shoulders  for  tbe  War. 

[Cf.  46»,»7-IQS.! 

What  does  the  Tenth  in  whose  enraged  Veins. 

CCf.  46».  acB.} 

—  whilst  from  the  l%rome 
Of  Heav'n  its  loud  ArttlUry  ratUes  down 
On  his  devoted  Head. 

rCf.  441I,  «■.} 

'T  were  long  to  tell  the  spotted  Lims^a  Wars, 
By  Love  excited :  Or  the  furious  Jan 
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Wben  Sprliur't  soft  Fire  tbeir  melting  Marrow 

Irams 
( For  1 18  In  Spring  tbe  Insty  warmtb  returns) 
Tbey  to  tbe  tops  of  iteepeflt  hills  repair. 
And  with  wide  nostrils  snuff  tbe  We$tem  Air^ 
Wberewltb  conceiving,  (wonderful  to  tell) 
Without  tbe  Stallions  help  their  Bellies  swell. 

rCf.  470,  08-488.3 

TUl  from  their  lustful  Groins  at  last  does  fall 
Their  Off-spring,  which  the  Shepherds  rightly  call 
Hippomanea :  A  slimy,  poisonous  Juice,  '^ 

Which  muttering  Step-Damet  in  InchantmenU\ 
use,  V 

And  in  the  mvtliek  Cup  their  powerful  Herbi  in- 
fuse. J 
But  time  is  lost,  which  never  will  renew. 
Whilst  ravish'd,  we  the  pleasing  Theam  pursue. 
[Cf.  470,44(M6aj 

403.  The  youth.  Leander,  as  a  aide-note  in  4M 
indicates:  cf.  19%  23,  n. 

470,  443.  Hippomanea.   v.  n.  34ff,  805. 

453.  What  oH.  4M  and  FF  read  what  Oyl.  If 
the  text  is  right,  it  must  refer  to  the  student's 
midnight  oil,  an  idea  without  warrant  in  the 
Latin.  What  toil  would  be  an  easy  emendation. 

472.  Cote.  4M  and  Fl  read  Cot. 

488.  Shivering.   4M  and  Fl  read  wretched. 

490.  Rttgged.  So  FF;  4M  reads  barren. 

471,  491.  Bleating  kids.  4MandFl  re&d  Family. 
501.  Flow'r.  FF  read  FUnoer  ;  here  altered  to 

fUnoW  to  conform  to  poir'r  above. 
510.  Creakina.   So  FF;  4M  reads  the  ehriU. 
519.  To  the.  So  FF;  4M  reads  in  the. 
549.  West  aUies.   So  FF ;  4M  reads,  —  Western 

Sons. 

472,  587.  DtUeh.  Dryden  here  departs  slightly 
from  his  original  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  his 
animosity  against  the  Dutch:  cf.  5»  84,  n; 
71,  72. 

473,  637.  Painftd.    So   FF;   4M  leada  aweaOng, 
673.  Them.  4M  and  Fl  read  *em. 

683.  Oint.  SoFF:  4M  reads  notn/. 

474,  742.  Or.  In  the  sense  of  b^ore. 

475,  808.  PhoccB.   So  FF;  4M  reads  Sea-Calvet, 

476,  27.  Proud.  Fl  reads  loud. 

478,  137.  With  ease,  etc.    v.  B.  S.  xxxv,  xxxvi. 
139.  Shap'd  to  hia  Bite.  Fl  reads.  Large  are  his 

Lmbe. 
162.  High-Hying.  Of.  12oS  6.  n. 

479,  226.  And,  common  tone,  beneath.  FF  read, 
And  common  Sons,  beneath. 

253.  Labored.  Fl  reads  atrokee  of. 
257.  Buay.  Fl  reads  native. 
266.  PUea.    Cf.  344,  688,  n. 

480,  305.  Orandairea'  grandaona.  This  is  prob- 
ably an  error  for  grandairea^  grandairea,  whidi 
is  adopted  by  SS.;  Virgil  has  avi  numerantur 
avorum. 

318.  Quarrel.  So  Fl ;  F2  reads  Quarrels. 

481,  354.  A  '  ma,  that  ahun  the  light.  So  Fl ; 
F2  reac'  Liearda  ahunning  Light,  a 
reading  md  in  the  errata  to  Fl .  "  As 
liaards  1  tn  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
couplel  -ectionitselfi 
[Scott 


484.  Softly.  Dryden's  construction  is  confused, 
but  the  antithesis  with  loud  shows  tliat  the 
fault  is  his  and  not  the  printer's.  SS.  reads 
lofty, 

492.  Turn  the  wheel.  Dryden's  mention  of  the 
spinning  wheel  here  is  an  anachronism,  of 
course  without  warrant  in  the  original. 

495.  Siatera\  FF  n&d  Sister's. 

483,  553.  The  Vestal  fire.    That  is,  the  fire  of 
Vesta: 

Ter  liquido  ardentem  perfundlt  nectare  Vestam. 

484,  589.  Will  aeem.  Fl  reads  he  aeema. 

590.  Imitate.  Fl  reads  imitatea. 

591.  Break.  Fl  reads  Breaka. 

592.  Or  hiss  a  dragon.  Fl  reads,  A  Dragon 
hisaea.  Dryden's  alteration  of  this  line  intro- 
duces confusion,  but  has  nevertheless  been 
followed,  since  the  poet  evidently  attempted 
to  change  the  general  construction  of  the 
passage.  It  would  be  attractive  to  emend 
atarea  to  atare  and  to  read  anare  in  the  line 
above. 

594.  Attempt.  Fl  reads  attempts. 
486,  744.  Had.   So  FF;  perhaps  a  misprint  for 

has. 
747.  iind,  etc.  In  place  of  this  line  Fl  reads : 

With  one continu'd  Tenor  still  complains; 

Which  fills  the  Forrest  and  the  nelghb'rlng  Plains- 

On  revision  Dryden  evidently  disliked  the 
jingle,  complains :  plains. 
487^  801.  His.  Fl  reads  their. 
811.  ArTns.  So  Fl;  F2  reads  Arts,  an  evident 
misprint  caused  by  the  arts  of  the  following 
line. 
To  THB  Most,  etc.   The  main  sources  for  this 
Dedication  are  the  following  two  books: 

Le  Boesu,  Ren^,  Trait6  du  Poime  Epique, 
Paris,  1675.  (Here  cited  by  book  and  chap- 
ter.) 

Segrais,  Jean  Regnauld  de.  Traduction  de 
VEnefde  de  Virgile,  Paris,  1668.  (Cited  by  the 
pages  of  vol.  i  of  that  edition.) 

The  first  of  these  works,  though  now  com- 
pletely forgotten,  was  at  the  time  a  standard 
authority  in  literary  criticism.  Dryden  had 
previously  been  much  indebted  to  it:  v.  B.  S. 
xxiv;  298«,  27;  n.  287*,  26;  n.  291»,  52. 

Segrais  (1624-1701)  was  a  poet  and  proee 
writer  of  some  eminence,  a  member  of  the 
circle  of  Mme.  de  La  Fayette. 

Besides  these  main  sources,  Dryden  seems 
to  have  been  somewhat  indebted  to  the  fol- 
lowing two  books: 

Dader,  Andr^,  La  Po&ique  d^Aristote, 
traduite  en  Francois,  avec  des  remarques  cri- 
tiques sur  tout  Vouvrage,  Paris,  1692.  (Cited 
by  edition  of  Amsterdam,  1733.  Dader  is  the 
same  scholar  whose  work  on  Horace  Dryden 
used  in  his  Discourse  concerning  Satire:  v. 
293>,  46,  n.) 

Rapin,  Ren^,  Reflexions  sur  la  PoStique. 
(v.  B.  S.  xxii,  xxiii.  Dryden  had  not  read  this 
book  for  a  long  time,  and  quotes  from  memory : 
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▼.  ffl8S  30,  n.    It  is  here  dted  by  book  and 
chapter  of  the  editipn  of  Amsterdam,  1709.) 

John,  Lord  MarquU  of  Normaniby.  v.  n. 
lao,  877.  Mnlgrave  had  been  a  stanch  ad- 
herent of  James  II,  and  during  most  of  the 
reign  of  William  III  was  a  member  of  the  op- 
position. In  1606  he.  like  Chesterfield  (v. 
440%  n),  refused  to  join  the  Association  for 
the  support  of  William  as  the  "rightful  and 
lawful  king,"  against  Jacobite  attempts. 
1.  A  heroic  poem,  etc.  The  idea  is  a  comznon- 

place;  cf.  Rapin,  ii.  2,  4. 
7.  The  lead,  etc.  Cf.  Boesu,  ii.  6:  " Les  episodes 
sont  les  parties  n^oessaares  de  Taction,  ^ten- 
dufis  avec  des  ciroonstances  vrai-semblables." 
The  idea  of  convenient  might  be  deduced 
from  Rapin,  ii.  8,  though  it  is  not  directly 
stated  there. 
487%  11.  NoveU.  Used  in  the  sense  ottale,9hoH 
eUnv;  cf.  747«,56. 

Ariosto.  **  The  early  editions,  by  an  absurd 
and  continued  blunder,  read  Arieiotle,  Ari- 
osto, and  indeed  all  the  heroic  Italian  poets, 
TaBso  excepted,  have  checkered  their  roman- 
tic fictions  with  lighter  stories.  But  neither 
Ariosto  nor  his  predecessors,  Boiardo  and 
Pulci,  ever  entertained  the  idea  of  writing  a 
regular  epic  poem  after  the  ancient  rules.  On 
the  contrary,  they  often  drop  the  mask  in 
the  middle  of  the  romantic  wonders  which 
they  relate,  and  plainly  show  how  very  far 
they  are  from  considering  the  narrative  as  seri- 
ous. It  was,  therefore,  consistent  with  their 
plan  to  admit  such  light  and  frivolous  narra- 
tives as  might  relieve  the  general  gravity 
of  their  tale,  which  resembled  an  epic  poem 
as  little  as  a  melodrama  does  a  tragedy." 

[SOOTT.I 

25.  Boaeu.   Op.  cit.  ii.  8:  in  general,  Boesu  is 
never  weary  of  berating  Statius. 

48.  Prepenee,  So  in  88.;  FF  read  propense. 
488%  3.  Siege.  After  this  word  Fl  has  the  fol- 
lowing passage :  /  can  think  of  nothing  to  plead 
for  him,  btU  what  I  verily  Mieve  Jie  thought 
himself;  which  tfMM,  that  as  the  Funerals  of 
Anchises  were  solemnised  in  Sicily,  so  those  of 
Archemorus  thould  be  celebrated  in  Candy. 
For  the  last  was  an  island  ;  and  a  better  than 
the  first,  because  Jove  was  bom  there. 

38.  Divina,  etc.   **  Particle  of  the  divine  air." 
Horace.  2  Saiires,  ii.  79.   Cf.  940,  1728. 

46.  Within  the  year.  Boesu  (iii.  12)  assigns  a 
year  as  the  limit  of  duration  of  an  epic 
poem. 
488',  7.  For  which.  **  A  real  slip  in  grammar,  it 
being  impossible  to  adapt  it  to  practiced.'* 
Saintsburt. 

13.  ComeHle,  etc.  See  his  7Vom^m«  Diseottrs  — 
Des  Trois  UnitSs. 

41.  Chymical    medicines.      "Essences,    strong 
■-:f::'r_:  _'   .j;  •-  in^zAl  doses:  e.  s.  ooium. 


oath  on  its  pupils  never  to  use  aoytbing  of  the 
kind."   [Kbr.] 

"We,  like  subtile  chymists,  extract  sad 
refine  our  pleasure;  while  they,  like  falsams 
Galenists,    take   it   in   gross."     8HAJ>wau. 
Epsom  WeUs,  act  i. 
47.  One  reason  of  Aristotle*s.   Poetics,  xzvi. 

489%  29.  The  courage,  etc.  "  Hie  cant  of  suppos- 
ing that  the  Iliad  contained  an  obvious  and 
intentional  moral  was  at  this  time  estab- 
lished among  the  critics."  [Scxyrr.]  Bcasa 
insists  that  an  epic  poem  is  really  a  fabU^ 
teaching  a  moral  just  as  do  the  fables  of  Mnp, 
39.  The  manners  of  the  hero.  Drydea's  discus- 
sion of  this  topic  comes  from  Boasu,  i.  12;  ir. 
4,  6,  9. 

489%  13.    lU  habiU,  etc.    The  idea  is  found  is 
Dacier,  pp.  iv,  67. 

25.  Quinquina,  Peruvian  bark,  producing  qui- 
nine; its  use  was  still  a  novelty  in  Eoglaad, 
dating  only  from  1655. 

89.  A  subject  .  .  .  may  lend,  etc.  Thisisabitof 
sarcasm  at  the  expense  of  William  III,  and  of 
the  national  debt,  founded  in  1693;  cf.  SW* 
4  {Arg.h  n. 
4801,  4.  Tryphon  the  stationer,  "  BiMiopola 
Tryphon,  a  character  twice  mentioned  by 
Martial  (iv.  72;  ziii.  3);  Dryden  probably 
means  Tonson."  Scott. 

7.  Ruelle.  "Properly  the  space  or  lane  between 
the  bed  and  the  wall ;  later,  the  reception  of 
visitors  at  the  lady's  toilette;  then,  genermlly, 
any  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  that  pre- 
tended to  wit."  [KBa.l  The  word  is  common 
in  the  French  lito'ature  of  Diyden's  time. 

13.   The  fine  woman,  etc. 

—  at  torplter  atram 
Desinat  In  placem  mnller  f ormosa  aapeme. 

HoRACB,  Ars  Poet.  S,  4. 
18.  Spedosa  miracula,  "  Picturesque  marvels." 

Ibid.  144:  cf.  503%  32. 
20.  Antiphates.  So  Fl;  F2  reads  Antiphanet. 

26.  Ne  Hercules  contra  duos.  "  Not  even  Hercu- 
les against  two  at  once."  The  saying  is  firrt 
found,  in  literature,  in  Plato,  Phmdo,  89  C. 

35.    But  I  have  more  than  once,  etc.   Cf .  203% 

47  f ;  SS.  iv.  24,  25.  But  in  iln  Essay  of  Dra^ 

malic  Poesy  Dryden  seems  to  agree  with 

Aristotle:  v.  SS.  xv.  369. 

400%  11.  Puny.  "i.  e.  puisne,  junior.'*    [Krk.1 

42.  Anonymous.  Fl  prints  this  word  in  italics. 
401%  18.  Scaliger  the  Father.  "  On  the  oontraxy, 
Scaliger  in  the  epistle  before  his  Poetices 
Libri  Septem  sasrs:  Nam  et  Horatius  Artem 
ffttum  inscripsU  adeo  sine  uUa  doeel  arte  «< 
satyns  propius  totum  opus  iUud  esse  videatur." 
lKaR.l 

42.  The  next,  etc.  LoTtgo  sed  proxumue  inter- 
vallo,  JBneid,  v.  320.  Tasso's  Jerusalem 
Delivered  was  first  published  complete  in 
1581. 
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481S,  4.  Lb  Moyne,  etc.  Gf.  287>,  32,  n. 

16.  Machining  peraons.  "  Supernaturalt  who 
come  ex  maehina,"  [Saintsbubt.] 

30.  The  ttyUt  etc.  Boosu  (vi.  7)  merely  says 
that  the  expression  of  both  epic  poetry  and 
tragedy  should  be  on  a  high  level,  **  belle, 
noble,  et  ^lev^." 

38.  Volat,  etc.  "The  irrevocable  word  flies 
away."  Horacb,  1  BpidLea,  xviii.  71. 
493S  22.  MacrobitiB.  A  Roman  grammarian  of 
the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century.  A  large 
part  of  his  Satvrnalia  is  given  up  to  the  criti- 
cism of  Virgil. 

24.  Tannegvy  U  Fhrre.  (1615-72.)  One  of  the 
most  famous  critics  of  his  time,  otherwise 
known  as  Tanaquillus  Faber.  An  edition  of 
Vbgil  with  notes  by  him  appeared  at  Saumur 
in  1676. 

25.  VaUnB.  *'  Dryden  perhaps  means  the  Val^ 
Biana^  ou  Ibb  PoibUb  eritiqueB,  hiBloriquBB 
et  moralBBf  et  lee  PoiBiee  LatineB  de  Moneiieur 
de  VtnloiB  ConBeQUr  du  Rot  et  HtBtarioQraphe 
de  France,  1604.  There  are  a  few  notes  on 
Virgil  in  Uiis  collection."   [Ksr.] 

Another,  etc.  As  Professor  Ker  indicates, 
this  was  probably  St.  ^vremond  (1613-1703). 
a  distinguished  French  critic  and  satirist,  who 
since  1661  had  been  living  in  exile  in  London. 
Dryden  wrote  a  supplement  to  a  Character  of 
him,  published  with  a  collection  of  St.  Evre- 
mond's  MtBceUaneovB  Bbbovb,  London,  1692. 
In  it  he  refers  to  St.  £!vremond's  strictures  on 
Virgil,  and  attempts  to  refute  some  of  them; 
V.  SS.  xviii.  14-16.  His  attitude  there  is 
more  conciliatory  than  in  the  present  essay: 
cf.  499S  17  f;  506,  23  f. 

30.  But  let,  etc.  Taking  a  general  notion  from 
Boesu  (i.  11),  Dryden  justifies  it  by  historical 
reflections,  apparently  of  his  own  composition. 
The  blunder  of  making  the  Greeks  of  Homer's 
time  in  danger  from  the  AeByrian  or  Median 
(or,  as  Dryden  first  wrote  it,  Pereian)  mon- 
archy is  all  his  own. 

33.   Homer*B  [moral],  etc.   Dryden's  treatment 
of  tills  topic  is  mainly  from  Bossu,  i.  8. 
4B2*9  7.  Quiequid,  etc.   "Whatever  be  the  folly 
of  the  kings,  the  Achsans  are  the  sufferers." 
Horace,  1  EptBtlee,  ii.  14. 

13.  Median.  Fl  reads  Pereian. 

27.  ABByrian  or  Median.  Fl  reads  Peraian. 

47.  The  cattBB  0/  religion,  etc.  Another  of  Dry- 
den's sneers  at  the  Revolution.  Cf.  498S  8  f , 
46. 

493S  14.  Stavo,eUi.  "I  was  well;  but,  endeavor- 
ing to  be  better,  I  am  here."  Malonb. 

48.  Hie  own  Bon.  Plutarch  states  in  his  BrutuB 
that  CsBsar  regarded  Brutus  as  his  son  by  his 
intrigue  with  Servilia. 

an      rinntm.    V.  Inftfrnn.  -rxriv.    Thill  ill  thA  Ofilv 


47.  Montaigne^B  prineipleB.  v.  BBBatB,  iii.  9. 
But  the  editor  cannot  discover  that  Mon- 
taigne anywhere  expresses  the  preference  for 
Venice  that  Dryden  attributes  to  him. 
494S  34.  The  moral,  etc.  Dryden  takes  his  gen- 
eral idea  from  Bossu,  i.  11:  "II  [Virgile]  de- 
voit  leur  faire  perdre  cette  vieille  aversion 
qu'ils  avoient  pour  la  monarchic,  lee  persuader 
de  la  justice  et  du  bon  droit  d'Auguste,  leur 
Ater  Ten  vie  de  s'opposer  k  ses  desseins,  et  leur 
donner  de  I'amour  et  de  la  v^n^ration  pour  ce 
prince."  But  Bossu  regards  the  JBneid  as 
written  primarily  for  the  instruction  of  Augus- 
tus and  future  Roman  emperors;  the  people 
are  only  "  le  second  objet  de  sa  morale." 

42.  The  received  opinion,  etc.  Boesu  (i.  11)  and 
Segrais  (pp.  31-35)  agree  that  Virgil  took 
from  tradition  the  idea  of  iEneas's  coming  to 
Italy.  Segrais  cites  reasons  from  Bochart  for 
believing  that  £neas  was  never  actually  in 
Italy.— Samuel  Bochart  (1599-1667)  was  a 
French  Protestant  theologian  and  philolo- 
gian.  EQs  most  famous  work  was  a  Oeogror 
phia  Sacra.  He  was  called  the  most  learned 
man  of  his  time. 
494%  5.  I  doubt  not  hut  it  wu,  etc.  This  sentence 
is  incoherent;  the  words  it  ukm  are  superflu- 
ous. They  are  here  retained,  as  a  mark  of 
Drsrden's  general  carelessness  in  correcting 
his  work. 

32.  Memmii.  A  Mummius,  not  a  Memmius,  de- 
stroyed Corinth. 

41.  OenuB,  etQ.  "  The  irritable  race  of  bards." 
2  BpitHee,  ii.  102.  "  I  suspect  our  author  spoke 
from  recollection  of  some  of  his  own  satirical 
strokes."   [Soorr.l  Cf.  714,  n.  1020. 

44.  Animamqu/B,  etc.    "He  lasrs  down  his  life 
to  inflict  a  wound."    Imitated  from  Virgil, 
OeorgicB,  iv.  238;  cf.  480,  344-347. 
40ftS  1.  A  dcBcendant  of  ^neae.  Cf.  85,  38,  n. 

11.  Ab  AugtutftB,  etc.  v.  Bossu,  i.  11 ;  iv.  9;  the 
first  of  these  chapters  is  Dryden's  general 
authority  on  this  page. 

43-46.  NeiOwr  .  .  .  Book.  Fl  reads:  Neither 
haB  he  forgotten  Atis,  in  the  Fifth  of  hie  JEneia, 
the  Son  of  Polites,  youngeet  Son  to  Priam; 
who  woe  dain  by  Pyrrhus,  in  the  Second 
Book.  Atis,  then,  the  Favourite  Companion 
of  Ascanius,  had  a  better  Right  than  he  ;  tho*  I 
know  he  toa«  introduced  by  Virgil,  to  do  Honour 
to  the  Family,  from  which  Julius  Ciesar  toae 
deecendedby  the  Mothere  Bide.  In  the  errata  of 
Fl,  however,  Dryden  makes  the  following 
statement :  "  Where  Atys  is  mention'd  as  hav- 
ing a  claim  by  succession  before  £neas,  my 
memory  betray'd  me;  for,  had  I  consulted 
Virgil,  he  calls  not  the  son  of  Polites  by  the 
name  of  Atys,  but  of  Priamus.  'T  is  true  he 
mentions  Atvs  immediAtelv  afterwards,  on 
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"Mneaa,  tho'  he  married  the  heiren  of  the 
crown,  yet  claim'd  ao  title  to  it  during  the 
life  of  his  father-in-law"  (405S  27-^). 

405%  30.   Pater,   etc.   ^neid,  xii.  192  (the  first 

word  is  Dryden's  slip  for  aocer) ;  cf.  602,  287. 

64.  5acro,  etc.  i^n«u^  u.  293 ;  cf.  541, 389, 390. 

406^9  6.  Regnum  immeritum,    Dryden's  mistake 
for  gerUem  immerUam. 
10.  An  ode.   Odea,  iii.  3. 

406S  24.  The  avOwr  of  the  Dauphin's  Virgil. 
Ruaeus  (Charles  de  La  Rue  —  1643-1726) ;  cf 
507S  18:  507%  27.  In  bia  argumerUum  to  the 
JBneid,  Rusus  has  the  words:  Segremue,  in 
egregia  pra/aiione  in  GaUicam  /Eneidoe  inter- 
pretalionem.  On  the  Delphin  editions,  cf.  n. 
203%  46. 

407%  18.     Takea  notice.    So  Fl ;  F2,  by  an  evi- 
dent misprint,  reads  takea  no  notice. 
21.   Boaau.  Op.  cit.  iv.  6. 
43.    VirgUt  etc.  From  Segrais,  pp.  37  f.  Quota- 
tion marks  are  not  used  in  FF. 

M7%  34.  Homer,  etc.  According  to  the  mediae- 
val view.  Homer  wrote  lies,  favoring  his  coun- 
trymen the  Qreeks.  Tlie  apocryphal  accounts 
of  the  Trojan  war  attributed  to  Dares  Phry- 
gius,  a  priest  of  Hephnstus  in  Troy,  and 
Diotys  Oetensis,  a  follower  of  Idomeneus, 
were  thought  to  be  more  historically  accurate. 
V.  Chaucer,  Houae  of  Famt,  1464-1480 
(Skeat),  and  cf.  501%  52,  n;  827,  391,  n. 
41.  Steiimua,  eto.  iffneid,  xi.  282-292 ;  of.  677, 
436-448. 

408%  16.  They  who,  etc.  v.  Segrais.  pp.  40-43. 
Dryden's  translations  merely  give  the  general 
sense  of  his  authority,  in  abridged  form.  He 
mingles  some  small  material  of  his  own  with 
what  he  takes  from  Segrais. 
27.   Proxinut,  etc.  ^neid,  x.  613;  cf.  663,  716, 

716. 
36.  Invulnerable.  Achilles  is  not  invulnerable  in 
Homer;  Dryden  follows  Segrais  in  this  mis- 
take. 

408',  4.  Godamith.  Used  in  a  different  sense  in 
110,  60. 
5.  Warluck.  "The  Scots,  about  Dryden's  time, 
had  many  superstitions  concerning  individ- 
uals whom  they  supposed  to  be  shotproof ,  by 
virtue  of  a  satanic  charm.  The  famous  Vis- 
count Dundee  [v.  280]  was  supposed  to  be  in- 
vulnerable to  bullets  of  lead.  But  the  word 
toarlock  [the  more  common  spelling]  means  a 
male  sorcerer  in  general,  and  has  not,  as 
Dryden  seems  to  suppose,  any  refereooe  to 
this  particular  charm."  CSoott.] 
36.  Grecian.  So  Fl ;  F2  reads  Oreciane,  which 
is  possibly  an  error  for  Grecian'a. 
400%  17.  Of  St.  Sunthen.  Fl  reads  of  a  St. 
Swithen.  Professor  Ker  shows  that  Dryden  is 
probably  thinking  of  a  passage  in  Perrault 
(cf.  384%  14.  n).  The  day  of  St.  Swithin  (the 
usual  spelling)  is  July  16.  "The  vulgar,  to 
use  Gay's  account,  believe: 

How,  if  on  Switbln'8  feast  the  welkin  lowers. 


One  of  theae  cenaon,  "  Dryden  was  thinking 
(with  grieO  of  St.  Evremond,  Rtftexiona  amr 
nos  Traductour«,  1673."  [Kbr.]  Cf.  48e>,  25. 
n:  just  below  Dryden  refers  to  his  own  Char- 
acter; V.  8S.  xviii.  16, 16. 

22.  ExtempJo,  etc.  ^neid,  i.  92,  93;  cf.  523, 
136,  136. 

87.  Moyle.  Walter  Moyle  (1672-1721),  poiiti- 
oian  and  student.  He  contributed  to  the 
translation  of  Lucian  published  in  1711. 
Dryden  compliments  him  in  his  Life  of  Lucian 
prefixed  to  that  work,  and  in  his  ParaUei  of 
Poetry  and  Painting :  v.  SS.  xviiL  79 ;  xvii.  31S. 

40.  Death.  FF  place  a  period  after  this  word. 
400%  4.  Parce,  etc.  i£n«u2,  i.  267.  268 ;   cf .  596, 
360,  361. 

19.   Tua,  etc.  ^neid,  x.  632;  cf.  665,  804.  895. 

22.  Si  mora.  ibid.  622-627;  cf.  665,  879-887. 
Dryden,  by  a  queer  mistake,  inverts  the  order 
of  his  two  quotations :  Juno's  flattery  follows 
her  husband's  verdict  instead  of  preceding  iu 

34.  Troi<B,eto.  /&id.  469-i72 ;  of .  662,  659-062. 

42.  Sir  Robert  Howard,  v.  B.  S.  xvii ;  11,  12;  cf. 
715%  n.  662.  Dryden  follows  Howard's  idea 
in  his  translation;  cf.  526,  367. 

44.    That  I.  Flomita  that. 
500%!.  Withexact.  Flreti^tDith  an  exact. 

24.  Segraia,  etc.  Op.  cit.  pp.  38^-40. 

46.    VuUia,  etc.    jEneid,  L  672,  573;  cf.  532, 
803-806. 
500%  9.  Doctor  Cudworth.  "  Dr.  Ralph  Cudworth 
(1617-^88),  author  of  The  True  IntOleetuai 
Syatem  of  the  Univerae,  1678."  [Malonb.] 

46.  Fata,  etc.  ^neid,  iv.  440;  cf.  572,  637. 
501%  1.  Curam,  etc.  /&td.  332,396;  cf.  570,481. 
482;  571,  670. 

3.  Humanly.  FF  read  humandy,  which  may 
mean  either  humanly  or  humanely. 

18.  Hia  two  trandatora.  "  Robert  et  Antoia^e  le 
Chevalier  d'Agneaux,  frhrea,  de  Vire  en 
Normandie.  Their  translation  of  Virgil  was 
first  published  in  1682."   [Ker.] 

28.  Orpheua.   v.  486,  754-769. 

62.  Waa  of.  Fl  reads  vaa  alao  of. 

63.  Waa  alao.  Fl  omits  alao. 

501%  17.  Converaation.  Here  used,  of  course,  ia 
the  sense  of  cloae  ocquaiTitance. 
87.  Diacoitrae.  "  I  am  afraid  this  passage,  given 
as  a  just  description  of  love,  serves  to  prove 
that  Dryden's  ideas  of  the  female  sex  and  of 
the  passion  were  very  gross  and  malicious.*' 
(SooTT.J  Cf.  716%  n.  100;  1016% 
62.   Darea  Phrygiua.   Not  Dares  Phrygius,  but 
Dictys  Cretensis  (Da  BeUo  Trojano,  iii.  15) 
tells  the  story  to  which  Dryden  refers:  cf. 
407%  34,  n;  827,  391.  n. 
502%  30.    Varium,  etc.    JSneid,  iv.  560,  570;  cf. 
574,  819. 
32.  Ever  waa.  Fl  reads  foaa  ever. 
49.  Nottunque,  etc.  ^neid,  v.  6;  cf.  577,  578, 

7-0. 
54.   Their  queen.  So  Fl ;  F2  reads  Ae  Q««en. 
502%  6.  Sir  Henry  Wotton.  Walton,  in  \aalAfaei 
Sir  Henry  W^'—  *-"  '    -  '*'-  • *  -  --  - 


sent  to  lie  [i.  e.  aajoum]  abroad  for  the  good  of 
his  country.'"  But  the  jest  would  admit  of 
an  ill  construction,  and  through  the  "mali- 
cious pen  "  of  a  Catholic  writer  became  an  oo- 
casion  of  scandal  against  the  government  of 
King  James  I. 

13.  Bocaline.  "Trajano  Boccalini  (1556-1613) 
published  his  Ragguagli  di  Pamaao  {News  of 
PamaMua)  in  1612-13,  at  Venice;  the  book 
was  translated  into  English  by  Henry  Gary, 
Earl  of  Monmouth,  in  1656  {Adverii^emenU 
from  Pamaastu  in  two  Centuries^  wUh  the 
Politick  Touchstone  .  .  .  ).  There  were  many 
imitators  of  Boccalini,  but  for  this  one  it  is 
perhaps  unnecessary  to  make  researches.'* 
[Kbr.] 

40.  Segraia.  Op.  cit.  pp.  28-31. 

48.  Ovid,  etc.  Since  1666  Dryden  has  changed 
his  opinion:  cf.  25*;  also  744^  4-10. 

53.  la  for.  So  Fl;  F2  reads  as  for. 
SOSS  1.  i  have  translated  both.  v.  98-101. 

22.  Nothing,  etc.  Aristotle  does  not  state  this 
in  so  epigrammatic  a  form,  but  implies  it  in 
Poetics,  XXV ;  Dryden  follows  Segrais:  "On  ne 
doit  appeller  faute,  dit  Aristote,  que  celles 
qui  se  fontcontre  I'artqu'on  professe.  jusques- 
14  mesme  qu'il  y  a  des  ignorances  affect^es 
qui  ont  bonne  grace." 

31.  Else  are,  Fl  reads  are  else. 

32.  Splendid  tniraclea,  Spedosa  miracida  ;  cf . 
490S  18,  n.  Segrais  does  not  name  Ovid,  but 
clearly  has  him  in  mind  when  he  writes: 
"Pourquoi  le  [Virgile]  condamnera-t-on 
d'avoir  fait  une  fiction  contre  I'ordre  du 
temps  si  on  permet  bien  quelquefois  aux 
autres  pontes  de  faire  mesme  contre  I'ordre  de 
la  nature  7  " 

42.  Tasso.  The  discourse  referred  to,  as  Pro- 
fessor Ker  points  out,  is  the  second,  DelT 
Arte  Poetiea.  Segnus  mentions  Tasso,  but  not 
his  Discorsi,  which  Dryden  had  probably 
himself  read.  Cf.  286>,  50,  n. 
603^  15.  In  the  mean  time,  etc.  What  follows,  to 
the  end  of  the  paragraph,  seems  to  be  original 
with  Dryden. 

24.  Nee  pars,  etc.  "Nor  of  the  whole  work  is 
any  part  more  read  than  the  tale  of  a  love  not 
made  lawful  by  marriage."  Tristia,  ii.  535, 
536,  somewhat  incorrectly  quoted. 

53.  Pulchramqne,  etc.  "Devoted  to  thy  wife, 
thou  buildest  a  fair  city."  iSneid,  iv.  266, 
267- 
504^  14.  Augustus.  "The  Emperor  Augustus 
divorced  Scribonia,  his  seoond  wife,  in  order 
to  make  room  for  his  marriage  with  livia. 
But  the  argument  of  our  author  from  the 
^neid  seems  far-fetched."  Scott. 

24.  Neque,  etc.  jBneid,  iv.  337,  339;  cf.  570, 
480.490. 

40.  Saith,  Fl  «M»ds  says. 

45.  /  have  'd,  etc.    In  this  paragraph 

Dryden  f  very  closely  S^jais,  pp.  24- 

27.     His  ttion  from  Raphael  (5050. 

howevei  to  be  original ;  in  1695  he  had 


504S  1,9,16,22,29,30,44.  Hath.  Fl  Te&da  has. 
3.  Strange.  "Mr.  Malone  reads  strong,  but 
strange  here  seems  to  signify  alarming  or 
startlir^g.**  [Scott.]  The  present  editor 
thinks  Malone's  emendation  was  very  likely 
correct. 

9.  Scaliger.  Op.  cit.  v.  2. 

10.  Saith.  Fl  reads  says. 

16.  Solomon,  v.  Ecclesiastes  i.  9. 

81.  Quid,  etc.    "Why  do  you  deny  me  water? 

The  use  of  water  is  fiee  to  all."   Ovio,  Mel. 

vi.  349. 
SOffS   4.   Him  so   like  him.    So    Fl.    That  is. 

Mneaa  so  like  Augustus.    F2  reads,  him  se 

like  her  ;  evidently  Dryden  was  confused  ia 

making  this  change,  if  it  be  due  to  him  and 

not  to  the  printer. 
8.  Mr\eadum   genetrix.     "Mother   of    £neas*s 

race,"    the   opening    words    of   Lucre tius's 

poem  De  Rerum  Natura. 
26.  Horace.   O  imiiatores,  aervum  pecus  :  "  Imi« 

tators,  ye  servile  herd."   1  Epistles,  xix.  19. 
38.  Cain.   v.  Genes'is  iv.  16. 
53.  Cities  had.   So  Fl ;  F2  reads  Cities  have. 
605*,  1.  It.  Not  found  in  Fl. 

17.  Androgeos.  So  Fl ;  F2  reads  Androgeua. 
38.  Orpheua  and  Eurydice.  Cf.  485,  486,  655- 

764. 
51.  Hath.  Fl  reads  hoe. 
506S  18.  Is  so.  Fl  omits  so. 

23.  Another  French  critic,  etc.  "St.  ^viemond 
again,  Sur  les  Pohnes  des  Awdens,  1685." 
[EsR.]  Cf.  493U  25,  n;  480^  17.  n. 
40.  Similitudes,  etc.  The  frequent  similes  of 
Dryden's  heroic  plays  were  ridiculed  in  The 
Rehearsal  (act  ii,  sc.  3) : 
"  Bates.  Now,  here  she  must  make  a  simile. 
**  SiuTB.  Where's  the  neoeesity  of  that,  Mb 
BayesT 

•*  Batbs.  Because  she's  surpris'd.  That's  a 
general  rule:  you  must  ever  make  a  simile 
when  you  are  surpris'd :  't  is  the  new  way  of 
writing." 

[Chloris  speaks  a  simile  parodying  one  in 
The  Conquest  of  Granada.] 

Dxyden  acknowledges  this  fault  in  his  pre- 
face to  TroUus  and  Cressida  (1679),  where  be 
has  already  adopted  the  view  expressed  here. 
—  "No  man  is  at  leisure  to  make  sentences 
and  similes,  when  his  soul  is  in  an  agony.** 
V.  SS.  vi.  278.  He  probably  drew  from  Bossu 
(vi.  3),  who  writes :  "  II  est  rare  qu'elles  [com- 
paraisons]  soient  naturelles  et  vraisemblables 
dans  la  bouohe  d'une  person  ne  passion^:" 
and  quotes  with  disapprobation  some  verses 
from  Seneca's  Medea. 
506*,  35.  Ac,  etc.    JSneid,  i.  148-156;  cf.  534, 

213-225. 
507*,  3.  Nunc,  etc.    "  Now  was  not  the  place  for 
such  things."    Hobaob,  Ars  Poet.  19^  with  a 
change  of  his  to  hisce. 
10.  Maerobius.  Cf.  49Si,  22,  n. 

Pontanus.    His  edition  of  Virgil  was  first 
published  at  Augsburg  in  1599. 


fi08*»  40,  Dryden  draws  moBt  of  his  material 
from  Segrais,  pp.  48  f. 

81.  Bouu,  etc.  BoflBU  himself  (iii.  12)  inclines 
to  reduce  the  action  of  the  JSneid  to  a  single 
campaign,  making  it  begin  in  summer  and 
dose  before  the  end  of  autumn  of  the  same 
year,  but  admits  that  his  reasons  are  not  oon- 
chtsive. 

42.  He  ha%  made,  etc.  This  is  really  Boasu's 
view  (cf.  the  previous  note),  which  Dryden 
remembered  vaguely  and  mixed  up  with  bis 
present  subject.  Really,  Segrais  gives  the  ac- 
tion nearly  a  year  and  includes  winter  in  it: 
V.  ff07*,  41  f.  The  passage  shows  Dryden's 
extreme  carelessness. 

47.  Ronaard.    In  the  preface  to  his  Frandade 
(1672). 
507<,  40.  Quinetiam,  etc.    JEneid,  iv.  309:    of. 

M9,  570,  447,  448. 
508S  7.  Tenfnomha.  Fl  reads  t/bve  Mont^  but 
has  the  following  statement  in  the  errata: 
"  —  towards  the  bottom  of  this  page  here  [ne] 
is  a  gross  error,  which  is  easily  corrected  by 
reading  ten  monthe  instead  of  three  ;  the  sense 
will  direct  you  to  the  place."  This  gives  an 
interesting  glimpse  of  Dryden's  methods  of 
work.  The  sentence  From  which  .  .  .  three 
monthM  (fi07S  61-fi06S  7).  as  it  stood  in  Fl, 
was  correct,  though  carelessly  expressed. 
Three  months  referred  only  to  landino  in 
Italy,  and  making  the  uxxr,  and  was  taken  from 
Segrais'  phrase:  '^Le  reste  [the  action  after 
^neas's  arrival  in  Italy]  peut  e'eetre  passi  en 
moinadetroxamoia,"  (Cf.fi06S44.)  Reading 
over  his  own  work,  Dryden  took  as  the  sub- 
ject of  may  be  judg'd  all  the  phrases  from  ar- 
riving through  making  the  trar,  instead  of  only 
the  last  two  of  them,  and  hence  changed 
three  into  ten. 

20.  Theae,  etc.  This  sentence  seems  to  be  origi- 
nal with  Dryden. 

40.  Aurora,  etc.   JBneid^  vii.  26,  27,  32-34;  cf. 
610,  611,  34^9. 
1108',  10.  Cum  nifrtto,  etc.  "When  ck>udy  Orion, 
suddenly  rising  from  the  waves."   ^neid,  L 
535. 

26.  DumptHago,  etc.  *' While  winter  and  watery 
Orion  spend  their  rage  on  the  sea.'*     JEneid, 
iv.  62. 
fiOe*,  4.  For  Virgil   then.    Fl    reads    then   for 
Virgil. 

8.  ThanApaiao.  So  Fl;  F2  reads  than  from 
ApoUo. 

18.  /naffM,  etc.  The  view  expressed  in  this  sen- 
tence was  the  usual  one  in  Dryden's  time: 
V.  Bossu,  V.  6.  and  cf.  918,  687-619.  Segrais 
(p.  11)  seems  to  di£Fer:  "Les  anciens  ont  cr<i 
que  pour  ce  sujet  il  faloit  encore  se  servir  de 
I'entremise  des  dieux,  ne  pouvaot  ^tablir 
autrement  la  vray-semblanoe  de  ces  grands 
^venemens  qui  touchent  I'imafl^nation,  mais 
contre  qui  le  jugement  se  revolteroit  d'abord 
s'il  n'eetoit  captiv^  par  une  foy  aveugle." 
This  corresponds  to  the  following  paragraph 
of  Drydeov 


38.  Bid  maehinea,  etc.  v.  Segrais,  is  note  c; . 
18  above.  Rapin  (i.  23)  writes:  "Ledtue^ 
ment  de  Niob^  en  rooher  est  une  ayuxm 
qui  tient  du  merveiUeux:  mais  eOe  ^vev 
vray-eemblable,  dte  qu'une  divinitf  i  qai  > 
changement  n'eet  pas  impossible,  9*60  b^ 

48.  Quardian  amoeis.  Cf.  88S*-S8r:  7« 
14-26. 

60.  No  heroic  poem,  etc.  Segrais  (p.  12)  ma' 
the  same  opinion:  **Qaelqaes  moderosx; 
voulu  mettre  les  enchaDtemem  en  ss  (i.  e  ik> 
dieux]  place ;  et  il  faut  du  moins  avouer  qi  j 
ont  est^  plus  raisonnables  que  ceux  qui  n'x: 
voulu  ny  dieux,  ny  anges,  ny  saints,  njo- 
ohantements.  On  le  void  par  la  reaseoabiuR 
qu'oot  tous  ces  ouvrages  qui  poor  entRtter 
le  merveiUeux  n'ont  que  des  prodigesdeniee 
et  des  avantures  fortuites  entasate  lee  ^^e 
sur  les  autres." 
S0B*9  4.  Taaao,  etc.  Oerunlemma  LBbenta,  jtj. 
92-97. 

10.  CamiOa.  Cf.  715%  n,  312. 

46.  Not  have.  Fl  reads  not  to  haee. 

47.  Eixwp.  Fl  reads  cuBMp;  the  correct  «cd  i 

64.  Nee,  etc.  **Let  not  a  god  intervene,  vsim 
the  difficulty  be  worthy  a  rescuer."  An  Put- 
191.    Bossu  (v.  6)  emphasiaes  the  oootnf: 
between  the  drama  and  epic  poetxy  in  tiK  os 
of  machines. 
510*,  35.  Non,  etc.     Inaccurately  quoted  fns 
jSneid,  xii.  894,  895:  the  first  words  sbod: 
be,  Non  me  tua  fervida  terrent  Dicta,  Jem. 
Cf.  706,  1296.  1296. 
42.  Milton,  etc.   v.  Paradiae  Loat,  iv.  99(hl01i 
46.  St.  Gabriel.  Fl  reads  St.  MiehaaL 

46.  Satan.  FF  read  Sathan. 

62.  Jupiter,  etc.  JBneid,  xii.  725-727;  ef.  7(3. 

1054-1067. 
64.  Letum.  FF  read  leOwm,  which  shofaU  \aJ^ 

been  retained  in  the  text,  as  in  499*i  2i 
510%  3.  Damnabia,eUi.    ^elo^iies,  ▼.  80;  ef.  tiL 

126. 
7.  DanieL  v.  Daniel  v.  27. 
21.  Impar  pugna.  "  An  unequal  figjbt.**  ^^f*- 

xii.  216. 
26.  Imparibua,  etc.    *'With  the  fates  apo^ 

him,  with  unequal  strength,  with  the  §^ 

unfavorable.*'  Apparently  a  Une  made  op  ^ 

Dryden;  cf.  jBneid,  xii.  149.  218. 
511%  11.  O  aoror,  etc.    ^neid,  xii.  632-434  e 

701,  918-921. 
38.  Omari,  etc.  This  line  Dryden  earBer  vs* 

for  the  motto  of  Rdigio  Laici  ;  ef .  157.  b. 

40.  SermonipropioTa.  Hobacb,  i  Sdhrei.  i^^ 

41.  But  VirgU,  etc.  Cf.  286%  5. 

47.  What  he  aaya,  etc.   v.  558,  561-677. 
511%  7.  Cc^aura.      "Here    used    for  e&aa  - 

vowels;  called aynalepha  in  S85%  11."  (^ 
This  is  a  blunder  on  Dryden's  part;  s  <"'* 
is  really  a  metrical  pause  in  the  verse. 
518%  12.  St  plura,  etc.  **K  there  are  a*-*? 
beauties  in  a  poem,  I  shall  not  be  oSeeO/i 
by  a  few  blots,  which  carelessness  b*^ 
dtop,  or  against  which  htmiat]  rni^.r    - 


J^\ftvy^a^Of   tmji. 


36.  Nobis,  etc.   v.  n.  75*,  24,  d;  cf.  885^  46  f. 
In  the  epigram  referred  to,  Martial  complains 
that  Romaa  poets  cannot  use  the  same  metri- 
cal licenses  as  those  of  Greece. 
46.  Malherbe.    Dryden  makes  too  bold  a  deduc- 
tion from  Boileau's  verses  in  L'Art  PoHique,  i : 
Enfln  Halherhe  Tint,  et,  le  premier  en  France, 
Fit  Benfcir  dans  lea  vers  one  Jnste  cadence. 
Malherbe  (1555-1628)  was  in  some  respects 
the  founder  of  the  classic  French  literature ; 
the  use  of  pavAes,  however,  is  known  in  the 
earliest  French  poems. 

51.  Die,  etc.  Eelogvet,  iii.  106,  107;  cf.  497, 
163-166. 
512»*  5.  Cooper's  HiU.  By  Sir  John  Denham; 
of.  514^,  52,  n.  Dryden's  praise  of  the  couplet 
he  quotes  made  it  famous  among  eighteenth- 
century  critics. 

42.  Ten  «yI2a62e«.  "Dryden  probably  judged 
hastily,  from  the  decasyllabic  verse  of 
Ronsard's  Franeiade  (1572),  that  the  Alex- 
andrine was  not  of  long  standing  in  French 
poetry."  [Ksr.]  Dryden  is  of  course  wrong 
in  speaking  of  feet  in  French  or  Italian 
poetry.  —  Katun  writes  (ii.  16) :  "  Le  genre  de 
vers  qu'il  [Ronsard]  a  pris  n'est  pas  asses 
majestueux  pour  un  poeme  herolque." 

54.  Pondere,  non  numero.   *'  By  weight,  not  by 
number." 
ftl3S    1.  T^  Frefic^  etc.  Rapin  (i.  31)  devek>ps 
the  thought:   "La  puretd  du  style    qu'on 
cherdie  en  ndtre  langue  a£Foiblit  la  po^e." 

7.  The  turn,  etc.  Cf.  319>,  41,  n;  385*,  5  f ; 
744»,  25  f. 

18.  Ignoacenda,  etc.  Georoice,  iv.  489;  cf.  485, 
704.  705. 

25.  Semivirumque,  etc.  "  A  bull  half  a  man,  and 
a  man  half  a  bull."  Are  AnuU.  ii.  24,  with  the 
order  of  the  hemistichs  reversed.  "  The  story, 
as  told  by  Seneca,  is,  that  some  of  Ovid's 
friends  having  requested  him  to  leave  out  of 
his  works  three  verses  which  they  should 
name,  he  agreed,  provided  he  might  save 
three,  pointed  out  by  himself.  The  lines, 
being  put  by  both  parties  into  the  hands  of 
arbitrators,  proved  the  same.  One  of  them 
was  that  cited  by  our  author.  Controversies, 
ii.  2  (10),  12."   [Malonb.] 

30.  One  of  their  oum  great  aiUhors,  Rapin  (ii.  20) 
complains  that  French  tragedy  depends  not 
on  terror  and  pity,  but  on  galanterie.  "  Peut- 
Atre  que  ndtre  nation,  qui  est  naturellement 
galante,  a  6t6  oblige  par  la  necessity  de  son 
caractere  k  se  faire  un  systeme  nouveau  de 
tragedie,  pour  s'accommoder  k  son  humeur. 
. . .  C'eet  aussi  peut-^tre  par  la  galanterie  que 
n6tre  siede  s'est  avis^  de  sauver  la  foiblesse 
de  son  genie,  ne  pouvant  pas  f  ir  to(^ours 

une  mdme  action  par  la  grai  les  paroles 

et  des  senttmens."  Frofessoi  links,  how- 

ever, that  Dryden  has  St.  f  id  in  mind. 

36.  Triumvir  and  proscriber.  o  nouns  are 

in  italics  in  FF. 

44.  His  exile,  Cf.  88,  89>. 


uc»Tiij|(  uakvi  Kwvt  M—OK^  au  ^rtj^v^j   ttauo  eujxk  |MU- 

don  for  the  unjust  proscription."  Orlando 
Purioso,  XXXV.  26,  from  the  words  of  St.  John 
to  Astolfo.  (Dryden's  spelling  of  the  Italian 
is  here  retained.)  On  the  whole  passage,  cf. 
745S  13-18. 
513*,  3.  Spenser,  By  the  allegorical  scheme  of 
his  poem,  Spenser  really  is  truer  to  the  funda- 
mental tenet  of  Bossu  (cf.  n.  488i,  29)  than 
is  any  other  great  epic  poet. 

12.    The  turn  brothers,   v.  501S  18,  n. 

14.  Hannibal  Caro.  Cf.  177M8,n;  288»,  6. 

20.  Le  Clerc.  "Jean  Le  Clero  (1657-1736)  in 
Biblioth^ue  UniverseUe  et  Historique.  t.  ix. 
p.  219  (de  VAnnH  1688) :  Esaai  de  Critique, 
oH  Von  tdche  de  montrer  en  guoi  consists  la 
Poesie  des  HSbreux"  Kbr. 

31.  TAo'  perhaps,  etc.  Dryden  jestingly  com- 
pares himself  to  these  voluminous  poets, 
whom  he  somewhat  unjustly  despised.  On 
Wither  (the  correct  form  of  the  name),  cf.  SS. 
XV.  288. 

45.  Doctor  MoreUi.  "  Dr.  Henry  Morelli,  one  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  in  our  author's 
time."  [Malonb.] 
5141,  4.  SoHi,  etc.  ^neid,  x.  450;  cf.  662,  633. 
Dryden  is  probably  wrong  here;  Pallas's 
words,  "  My  father  is  able  to  bear  either  fate," 
are  in  reply  to  a  taunt  of  Turnus.  translated 
in  661,  625. 

24.  Sic  ait,  etc.  Ibid.  473;  cf.  662,  665,  666. 

48.  Your  Lordehip.  This  refers  to  a  translation 
published  anonymously  in  Syhm  (1685)  under 
the  title.  Part  of  Virgils  ^  Oeargick,  Bng- 
li^ied  by  an  unknown  hand.  It  is  reprinted  in 
Sheffield's  Works,  1723. 

50.  Lord  Roscommon.  His  translation  of  the 
Sixth  Eclogue  was  included  in  MiseeUamy 
Poems.  1684;  cf.  168. 

52.  Sir  John  Denham.  Denham  translated  The 
Destruction  of  Troy  (from  Mneid,  ii),  and  The 
Passion  of  Dido  for  JEneas  (from  ^neid,  iv) : 
cf.  91;  319>,  50;  512^  5;  744*,  52,  n. 

53.  Mr.  Waller,  etc.  Waller  translated  Mneid, 
iv.  437-583;  Cowley  translated  Georgics,  ii. 
458-540.    On  Cowley,  cf.  181»,  45.  n. 

614*,  23.  A  former  dissertation.  His  Parallel  of 
Poetry  and  Painting,  included  in  his  preface  to 
his  version  of  Du  Fresnoy's  Art  of  Painting 
(cf.  n.  504S  45) :  v.  SS.  xvii.  328.  Cf .  742*, 
20-24. 

30.  And  I  have.  FF  read  and  Aave  ;  the  insertion 
of  /  seems  necessary. 

38.  Segrais,  etc.  Segrais  (pp.  2-4)  distinguishes 
his  three  classes  according  to  the  predomi- 
nance in  them  of  memory,  vnt  (esprit),  or 
judgment.  The  first  class  judges  by  words,  the 
second  by  figures  or  by  fine  thoughts  (belles 
pens^es),  the  third  by  the  general  structure  of  a 
work  (discours).  Dryden's  three  classes  are 
founded  on  conceits,  bombast,  and  true  devo- 
tion of  style :  compare  his  own  literary  devel- 
opment, as  sketched  in  B.  S.  xxxii.  Taking 
his  general  conception  from  Segrais,  Dryden 
develops  it  independently. 


WM  just  coming  into  uae  at  this  time. 
fflffS  14.  Mancanarea.  Professor  Ker  thinks  that 
for  his   illustration  Dryden   is  indebted  to 
Bouhours.   ErUretiena   d'AritU  et  d*Evohie: 
II.  La  Lcmotte  Fran^oiae. 

27.  Oicen'a  Epigrams,   v.  287S  15,  n. 

30.  PaaU.  So  FF;  88.  and  K.  read  taale.  Cf. 
7881,  40;  798,  503. 

47.  A  tnt,  etc.  Lord  Rochester:  cf.  744«,  11; 
and,  on  Rochester's  relations  with  Dryden, 
V.  B.  8.  XXV.  xxvi;  283«,  4,  n. 

54.  He  choae,  etc.  Dryden  now  draws  on  a  later 
section  of  8egrais  (pp.  45-48),  entitled: 
"Qu'il  faut  tascher  de  plaire  seulement  aux 
esprits  relevez,  et  que  c'a  est^  la  maxime  de 
Virgile." 
fflfi'f  18.  Imagination.  "Imagination  has  been 
degraded  iniheaning  since  Dryden  explained 
its  functions  in  the  Account  of  Annua  Mira- 
bilia ;  what  here  is  called  imagination  is  there 
called  fancy,  or  inveiUion  and  fancy."  Kbb. 
Cf.  25. 

23.  Marini'a  Adone.  Published  at  Paris  in  1623. 
The  a£Feotation  of  its  style  was  proverbial. 
Marini  (or  Marino)  (1509-1625)  had  some 
influence  on  English  literature;  Crashaw's 
Soapetio  d*Herode  is  a  free  translation  from 
him. 

27.  MobilitaU,  etc.  d?netd,  iv.  175;  cf.  567, 
253.  254. 

40.  EnUUua.   v.  586,  605-613. 

45.  Nee,  etc.  *'  I  care  not  for  the  gifts."  Mneid, 
V.  400. 

Dampier.  "His  New  Voyc^je  round  the 
World  came  out  in  this  year.  Dampier  is 
speaking  of  Quito,  in  the  year  1684:  *I  know 
no  place  where  gold  is  found  but  what  is  very 
unhealthy'  (ch.  vi.)."  [Kbr.] 
616^  12.  Mr.  Creech.  CSf.  180^,  41.  n.  Oreech's 
version  of  Manilius  was  a  new  book,  being 
printed  in  this  same  year,  1697. 

25.  PhUarchua.  "Phyllarchus  was  Jean  (3oulu 
de8t.  Francois;  his  criticism  of  Balzac's  style 
appeared  in  1627,  Lettrea  da  Phyllargue  h 
Ariate  oil  U  eat  traiclS  de  Viloquence  franooiae. 
Dryden  refers,  not  quite  accurately,  to  a  pas- 
sage in  Letter  xxi."  [Kbr.]  Balsac  was  re- 
garded as  the  model  of  French  prose  style  in 
the  earlier  seventeenth  century. 

42.  Articlea.  Dryden  expands  a  hint  taken  from 
Segrais  (p.  64):  "J'ay  resolu  d'enfermer  le 
plus  de  sens  que  je  pourrois  en  aussi  peu  de 
paroles  que  le  desir  de  la  nettet^  et  la  con- 
trainte  de  notre  langue,  qui  ne  peut  oublier  les 
articles,  me  le  pourroit  permettre." 
ffl6*,  15.  Ambergria.  FF  read  Ambergreaea* 

37.  Yet  I  may,  etc.  C^.  Segrais  (pp.  65,  66): 
"  Enfin  mettant  en  usage  tous  les  materiaux 
de  ce  divin  auteur,  i'ay  voulu  donner  TEnelde 
en  fran^ois,  comme  i'ay  conceu  qu'il  I'eust 
donn^  luy-mesme,  s'il  fust  n^  sujet  de  nostre 
glorieuz  monarque;  mais  en  reconnoissant 
toCUours  que  j'estois  bien  ^loign^  de  la  sub- 
Undt^  de  son  genie.*' 
517',  5.  A  Pindaric.  "  Now  more  commonly 
called  an  Alexandrine.  Pope  had  perhaps  this 


the  famous  triplet  descriptive  of  Dtt^^^j 
versification: 

Waller  was  imootb ;  but  Dryden  tangbt  to  yaa 
The  varying  verse,  the  full  reaoondu^  Use. 
The  long  majestic  mardL.  and  enersy  dlviae. 
iPirat  Eputle  qf  the  Secamd  Boci  t^f  S  '»- 
9S7-MB.)"   Scott. 

10.  Chapman.  "Triplets  in  Chapoian's  f^,- 
aey,  e.  g.  iv.  27,  v.  361.  vi.  351."   [Km.; 

12.  Mr.  Cowley.  Professor  Ker  aptly  <;m&\ 
from  Johnson's  Life  of  Cowley  :  "  Cowter  »b, 
I  believe,  the  first  poet  that  mingled  Airi^ 
drines  at  pleasure  with  the  common  ber.r 
ten  syllables.  ...  Of  triplets  in  his  Ik-^- 
he  makes  no  use,  and  perhaps  did  not  At  tr^ 
think  them  allowable ;  but  he  appears  si-tr- 
wards  to  have  changed  his  mind,  for,  is  .> 
verses  on  the  government  of  CrocnweU.  bea^ 
serts  them  liberally  with  great  hapfjiops 
a.  181>,  45,n. 

39.  But  at,  etc.  Cf.  417»,  24-34.  "Cow^t»» 
forced  iU>road  by  the  ill  fate  of  the  kti 
party  in  the  civil  wars."    [Soott-J 

55.  Hemiaticha.    Cf.  IIO,    87,  n;  922.  4«.  r. 
Dryden  has  changed  his  mind  nnee  vr  r- 
Abaalom  and  AehitopheL 
517',  15.  Him,    or    any.    So  Fl,  but  wnh  y 
comma;  F2  reads  him  any, 

29.  Quern,  etc.  jEneid,  iii.  340.  **  Whom  to  rn:. 
while  Troy  was  already — smoking.  Cwac 
brought  forth." 

39.  Miaenum,  etc.  iEneid,  vL  164,  165.  *  Mr*- 
nus  the  son  of  iEolus,  than  whom  none  ^j 
more  excellent  at  rousing  heroes  vitls  b 
trumpet  —  and  kindling  war  by  his  soog' 
518».  2.  Nile.  v.  394,  565-^72;  cC.  130.  1«^- 
174;  886,553. 

8.  Boccocs,  etc.  See  his  CondusMme  deiT  J  g^. 
appended  to  the  Decamerone.    [Kek.] 

45.  Hammer'd  money,  etc.  v.  131,  229,  c  V: 
this  time  there  was  great  confusion  ax^  if- 
tress  in  England  through  the  circalati.^  d 
clipped  hammered  coins:  v.  MacaniaT.  ^ 
xxi.  Dryden  himself  was  a  sufferer:  a««  b 
letters  to  Tonson,  SS.  xviii.  126^  128.  [Ku: ! 
518*,  24.  He  inalancea,  etc.   v.  Segrais.  p.  6£> 

26.  Cupid.  Dry  den's  slip  for  Aaeaniua .-  r.  5>4  , 
969-974  (II.  091-694  of  the  Latin). 

30.  Oive.  FF  read  givea,  doubtless  a  m^xi::! 
42.  Quem,  etc.  Adapted  from  Horace.  Odfs  v 

2:  "Whoever  is  eager  to  emulate  him.  p^^ 
himself  on  wings  waxened  by  the  can  > 
Dsedalus,  and,  [falling,]  will  give  his  in=f ' 
the  glassy  sea.** 

49.  Aude,  etc.  ^neid,  viii.  364.  365;  cf  €3*'  ' 
479,  480. 

52.  /  contemn.  "  Nevertheless,  our  author.  ^ 
before  undertaking  the  translation  of  Vcr.  i 
had  given  a  noble  paraphrase  of  these  hst^  ^ 
the  Hind's  address  to  the  Panther."  ^r- 
V.  235,  1283-1285. 
519>,  5.  Florimd.  v.  Faerie  Qmeene,  V.  m.  S-H 

54.  7*^  laU  Earl  of  LauderdaU.  Richan:  )ly> 
land  (1653-95),  fourth  Earl  of  Laiidcr<^ 
Since  the  Revolution  he  had  heea  i^^xx 
abroad,  mainly  in  Franee,  as  an  esile.  3> 
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tnDalation  of  Viigil  was  published  posthu- 
mously in  London. 

519',  30.  TiDo  other  worthy  friends.  These  were 
-  Addison  and  Knightly  Chetwood.  That  Ad- 
dison wrote  An  Baaay  on  the  Oeorgics  is 
known  from  Tiokeli's  preface  to  Addison's 
collected  works,  1721,  and  from  Steele's  pre- 
face to  The  Drummer.  Dryden,  in  a  letter  to 
Tonson  concerning  the  second  edition  of  the 
Viroil,  clearly  indicates  that  Chetwood  wrote 
the  Preface  to  the  Paetorale:  "I  have  also 
written  this  day  to  Mr.  Chetwood.  and  let 
him  know,  that  the  book  is  immediately  goe- 
Ing  to  the  press  again.  My  opinion  is,  that  the 
printer  shou'd  begin  with  the  first  Pastoral, 
and  print  on  to  the  end  of  the  Georgiques,  or 
farther,  if  occasion  be,  till  Dr.  Chetwood  cor- 
rects his  preface,  which  he  writes  me  word  is 
printed  very  false."  (Malone.  1, 2 :  62, 63 ;  SS. 
xviii.  139.)  Malone  (III,  547)  states,  without 
gliving  grounds  for  his  opinion,  that  Chet- 
wood also  wrote  the  Life  of  Virgilt  and  Addi- 
son the  arguments  in  proee. 
36.  Caue'd.  Fl  reads  oecaeion'd. 
52.  7^0  proper  terms.  Cf.  34*,  36,  n.  Dryden 
has  now  adopted  the  view  typical  of  the 
pseudo-classic  period,  which  remained  un- 
changed until  the  rise  of  the  romantic  school. 

520^   10.  Four  preliminary  lines. 

Ille  ego.  qui  qnondam  graclU  modnlatos  arena 
Carmen,  et.  egressoB  silvis.  vldna  coegi 
Ut  qnamyis  avido  parerent  arva  colono. 
Qiatom  epos  agricolia ;  at  nunc  horrentla  Martls. 
These  lines  are  rejected  as  spurious  by  most 
editors  of  Virgil. 

42.  Of  the  opinion.  Fl  omits  the. 

43.  Titcca  and  Varius.  Serviiis  tells  a  story 
that,  since  Virgil  had  left  his  JEneid  imperfect, 
Augustus  bade  the  poet's  friends  Tucca  and 
Varius  edit  the  work,  adding  nothing,  but 
destroying  what  was  superfluous;  and  that 
they  thwefore  retrenched  the/otir  preliminary 
lines  of  which  Dryden  speaks. 

520',  21.  Place,  hut.  FF  read,  place.  But ;  and, 
in  the  next  line.  Translation  :  Want. 

42.  Sixth  Pastoral.  Cf.  ffl4i,  50,  n. 
Pharmaceutria.  Dryden  refers  to  one  of  the 

two  translations  of  Bclogue  viii  in  Miscellany 
Poems,  1684;  "by  Mr.  Stafford"  and  '^by  Mr. 
Chetwood ; "  probably  to  the  former :  v.  710i, 
n.  PA»r.  VIII. 

43.  Orpheus,   v.  a.  514N  48. 

521S  1.  Eriehihonius.  Cf.  406,  467,  177-184. 
The  story  to  which  Dryden  alludes  goes  back 
to  a  note  by  Servius  on  that  passage. 

20.  Your  noble  kinsman.  "  Their  mothers  were 
half-sisters."   [Soott.1 

39.  For  want.  Fl  reads  for  your  toant. 

52.  Ad  elerum.  "t.  e.  addressed  to  the  learned. 


which  of  them  are  significant ;  perhaps  Alethes 
(524,  172),  for  example,  should  be  corrected 
to  Aletes. 

525,  249.  Fiery.  Fl  reads  smoakino. 

526,  342,  343.  One:  throne.  This  rhsrme  was 
probably  already  somewhat  archaic  when 
Dryden  wrote. 

357.  Know,  etc.   Ci.  499*,  42,  n. 
365.  liilus.  FF  read /u2u«. 

527,  394.  Repay.  Fl  reads  reward. 

428.  Ledge  of  rocks.  Fl  reads  hollow  Rock. 

530,  622.  Fated.  Fl  reads  fatal. 

671.  Procession.  Fl  reads  Precession. 

531,  734.  Lowly.  Fl  reads  humble. 
748.  A  land,  etc.  Cf.  554,  221,  n. 

582,  763.  Drive.  Fl  reads  drives. 
773.  Augment.  Fl  reads  prevent. 
834.  "He,  etc.  Cf.  230,  970. 

533,  842,871.  Shipwrecked ;  shipwrack'd.  SoFF. 
873.  Claim  f  So  SS.;   FF  read  claim/  Many 

similar  cases  occur  later,  as  574,  774,  776; 
575,  866;  577,  975;  596,  185;  602,  620; 
600, 1163: 639,  89;  645,  531,  539;  675,270; 
681,  770;  704, 1153;  706,  1261.  1263.  Con- 
trast 665,  918,  n. 
905.  Cost).  So  FF;  SS.  closes  the  parenthesis 
after  work  in  the  next  line. 

534,  949.  As.   Fl  reads  That. 

535,  1000.  The  hero.  Fl  reads  his  Father. 
BSe,  26.  And.  Fl  reads  With. 

45.  Monster  fabric.  Fl  reads  fatal  Engine. 

52.  Laocoon.  So  printed  in  FF ;  the  word  can  be 
pronounced  as  three  syllables  wherever  it  00- 
curs  in  Dryden:  cf.  539,  267,  281 ;  540,  301. 

538,  210.  Adjur'd.  So  Fl ;  F2  reads  ofr/ttr'd. 

540,  324.  God's.  FF  read  Gods;  but  Virgil's  dei 
jussu  shows  that  a  singular  is  intended. 

354.  Pelides.  Fl  reads  foul  Treason. 

541,  416.  And.  Fl  reads  The. 

542,  477.  Bold.   Fl  reads  fierce. 

544,  646.  Rais'd  on  spires.  Cf.  731,  29. 

545,  660.  Yield.  So  Fl ;  F2  reads  yields,  an  evi- 
dent misprint. 

546,  761.  Obey*d.  Folk>wed  by  a  comma  in  FF. 
763.  A  headless  carcass,  etc.   This  is  the  last  line 

of  Denham's  Destruction  of  Troy  ;  cf .  514^  52, 
n.  In  the  footnote  FF  read  Derhan,  by  a  mis- 
print. 

548,  934.  Slake.   So  SS. ;  FF  read  shake. 

549,  970.  Hallow'd.  Fl  reads  hollowed. 
551,  18.  Cleave.  Fl  reads  tempt. 

40.  Terror.  Fl  reads  Horror,  corrected  to 
Terrour  in  the  errata. 

53.  With  gore.  Fl  reads  with  purple  Gore. 

553,  142.  Imperial.  Fl  reads  Immortal. 

554,  221-224.  A  land  .  .  .  name.  Cf.  531,  748- 
751.  The  repetition  occurs  also  in  the  Latin. 

555,  356.  The  Sun's.  Fl  reads  Phabus. 

568,  527.  Veer,  etc.  This  line  is  difficult  to  un- 
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Ml,  787.  From.  Fl  reads  A: 

809.  CvgU>ps\   FF  read  Cuelop%  but  cf.  508, 
852. 
568,  886.  Trembling.  Fl  reads  trembled, 
064,  17,  18.  Fear,  etc.  Fl  reads: 

Fear  nerer  barboun  In  a  Noble  Mind, 
Bat  Modesty,  wltli  }iut  Aasiiraiice  Jola'd. 
51.  Hyarbaa.  Cf.  570,  471.  n. 
565,  105.  Wand*rino.  Fl  reads  vxmd'rino, 
128.  Short  of,  etc.    Fl  reads: 

And,  left  onbnilt,  are  abozter  of  the  Sky. 
151-158.  Who,  etc.  FF  punctuate  as  follows: 
(151)  Fool,  .  .  .  chuae,  (152)  AUiance,  .  .  . 
refuaet  (15S)  comply:  (154)  Jove,  .  .  .  Dea- 
Hny.  (155)  forbid,  .  .  .  Command,  (156) 
Land.  (157)  Trojan,  .  .  .  Line,  (158)  Leoffuee, 
.  .  .  join  f  The  rearrangement  in  the  text 
follows  SS.,  and  is  in  accord  with  the  Latin 
original.  Doubi  (154)  is  used  half  in  its  usual 
sense,  half  in  that  (common  in  Shakespeare) 
of  apprdieneion,  dread  ;  hence  it  is  followed 
first  by  leel  and  then  by  or. 
506,  230.  Or  eee,  etc.  Fl  reads: 

Or  see  the  Lyon  from  the  HQls  deioend. 

567,  271.  Thinga  done,  etc.  The  fourteen-syl- 
lable  line  may  be  meant  to  symbolise  the 
tattling  of  the  goddess,    d.  199,  94,  n. 

293.  Enrich'd.  So  SS. ;  FF  read  enrich,  which 
may  possibly  be  what  Dryden  wrote :  of.  400, 
1031,  n. 

303.  Blood  of.  Fl  reads  offered. 

568,  360.  Qod  begine.  So  Fl;  F2  reads  Oode 
begine,  an  evident  misprint. 

373.  Seek.  So  Fl ;  F2  reads  eeeke. 
570,  471.  Hyarba.    Here  and  in  507,  283;  564, 
51,  the  text  follows  FF.  If  FF  are  printed  as 
Dryden  intended,  his  usage  varies  between 
Hyarba  and  Hyarbas. 
572,  603,  004.  Bind  .  .  .  toind.    Fl  reads  6uMi8 
.  .  .  vrinde. 
631.  My  death,  etc.  Fl  reads: 

My  Death  shall  leave  yon  of  my  Crewn  posaess'd. 
574,  780.    *Ti8  true.    Fl  reads   Tia  tnie;  —  F2 
reads  Tie  true  f  After  this  line  Fl  has  the  fol- 
lowing, omitted  in  F2: 

An  Exile  follows  whom  a  Queen  reliev'd ! 
791.  Sieler.  Omitted  in  F2. 
577,  22  (Arg.).   Who  it.  Fl  reads  who  was. 

579,  99.  Flou)*ry.  Fl  reads  fruitful. 
115.  rAiM  ridtna.  etc.  Cf.  731,29. 

580,  160.  Sergedhua.  So  Fl,  as  ordinarily;  F2 
here  reads  SergeHtie,  but  usually  Sergeethua. 

58!8,  307.   OuHty  of  my  vow.    Translating  voU 

reua,  "  bound  by  my  vow  (in  case  my  request 

is  granted)."  d.  757,  427. 
339.  DemoleUa.    Here  and  in  1.  347  FF  read 

Demoleue. 
588,  404.  aaver-eludded.  So  SS. ;  FF  read  SiZver'd 

atuided. 
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taken  as  a  verb;  it  is,  however,  far  mare  sat- 
ural  to  regard  it  as  a  noun. 

587,  689.  Feathered.  Fl  reads  pointed. 
690.  Augtara.  FF  read  Augurea. 
707.  dive.  So  Fl;  F2  reads  gave. 

588,  743.  Place.  "Dryden  here  uses  place  f«r 
eminence  of  rank.  Ascanius  was  the  het  vi 
order,  but  the  first  in  dignity;  this,  by  ti^ 
way,  is  an  Ovidian  point  superindooed  apoc 
the  simplicity  of  Virgil  —  Bxtretnu9,fermaqw 
ante  omnea  pulcher,  /uZits.'*  [Soott.]  G. 
513^  7  f. 

770.  Waya.  So  Fl ;  F2  reads  Wave. 
580,  838.    Fire.    Fl,    probably  by   a  mi^siat 
reads  Firr. 
840.  Wrapped  in  amaze.    FF  read  Wrap*d  n 
a  maae  ;  SS.  reads  Rapt  in  amaze. 

859.  Firea.  Fl  reads  Fira. 

860.  Bougha.  Fl  reads  Leavea. 
809.  Ariae.    Cf.  400,  1031,  n. 

501,  991.  A  rieing.  Fl  reads  To  raiae  a. 
5eS,  1090.  Lie.  So  Fl ;  F2  reads  lav. 
508,  1133.  The.  Fl  reads  hie. 

18.  Fly.  Fl  reads  ahun. 
504,  29.  Thoae.  Fl  reads  theaa. 
34.  The  Cretan  gueen.  Pasiphae ;  cf .  408,  109.  d. 
49.  A8aay*d.  Fl  reads  eaat^'d. 
53.  Eager.  Fl  reads  Prepared. 
506,  243.  Son  of.  Fl  reads  Son  to. 
597,  285.  Glittering.    FF  read  gUtterimg,   whid 
should  have  been  retained  in  the  text;  but  is 
1.  312  FF  have  gliU*ring. 
508,  381.    Malignant  light.    Mistranalatiiig  Jacr 
maligna,  ••  the  scanty  light.'*     Cf.  794,  116. 
402.  Oeryon.    The  name  is  properly  Ge^ryon  or 
Otry^onea  ;  Dryden  here  and  in  OSS,  267  mis- 
takenly writes  Genfon. 

599,  419.  FreighU.  So  Fl ;  F2  reads  frigkU. 
435.  Wondering.  So  Fl :  F2  reads  wand'ring. 
461.  Amidat,  etc.  Cf.  141,  310. 

600,  519.  Calm'd.   So  Fl ;  F2  reads  daim'ii. 
001,  558.  She  aaiU.  So  SS. ;  FF  read  he  aaOa. 

604.  Paaiphae.   Cf.  402,  109,  n. 

605.  Phadra'a  ghoat.  Cf.  7S3,  381 ;  796,  576; 
790,  851. 

606.  There.  Fl  reads  Chati.  Dryden  aceeoa 
incorrectly  Laodt^mia  instead  of  Laodami^e: 
of.  780,  7,  n  ;  854,  44,  n. 

608.  Caneua.    Cf.  866,  857,  234-287;  787, 51 
614.  Seee.  So  Fl ;  F2  reads  rune.     Tbe  ehasce. 
even  if  made  by  Dryden  himself,  is  an  evi- 
dent deterioration  of  the  text. 
608,  733.  Lo.  So  Fl ;  F2  reads  LeL 
004,  784.  Th*  Alcean  twine.  Cf.  257,  237.  n. 
605,  892.  Thechoir.   So  Fl ;  F2  reads  M«»r  CAoir. 
006,  931.  Goda\  Fl  reads  Goda;  F2  reads  Ged*. 
948.  Embracea.    So  Fl:    F2    reads  Smbteet : 

misprints  are  frequent  in  this  part  of  F2. 
962.  Fidda.  So  Fl ;  F2  reads  Field. 
607,  1057.  Your.  Fl  reads  our. 
1062..  The  aeat.  Fl  reads  hia  SeaL 


1111.  He  Otall  etc.  Fl  reada: 
For  fighting  Fields  bli  Troops  he  shall  prepare. 
(10,  1237.  1238.  Trtie  .  .  .  lies.  These  Hnes  are 
not  found  in  Fl ;  but  in  the  Notes,  at  the  head 
of  the  note  on  I.  1235  (cf.  7140  occurs  the 
statement:  By  the  carelessness  of  the  AMn- 
uensis,  the  two  next  Lines  are  wantmg,  which 
I  thus  mm>ly  out  of  the  Original  Copy,  — 
(tert  as  printed.)  In  F2  this  statement  is  of 
course  omitted.  j     ,,. 

7  (Arg.).  Others.  SoFl;  F2  reads  o«*«r. 

28.  Which,  So  Fl;  F2  reads  With. 

38.  SaU.  So  F1;F2  reads  scK. 

811,  84.  High.  Fl  reads  yreat. 

812,  142.  Thy.  So  Fl ;  F2  reads  the. 
179.  Blest.  So  Fl ;  F2  reads  6e8<. 

818.  206.  SeleeU.  Fl  reads  eleds. 
266.  In  this.  Fl  reads  On  thu,  by  a  mispnnt. 
corrected  in  the  errata,  but  repeatedm  F2. 
814,  302.  From.   So  Fl;   omitted    m  F2.  by  a 
misprint. 
328.  5««*.  So  F1;F2  reads  »«. 
615,  360.  AIL  So  Fl ;  F2  reads  And. 
610,  439.  Near.  Fl  reads  to. 
446.  Another.  Fl  reads  her  natwe,  chanced  m 

the  errata.  . 

617,  649.  Wreathes.   Fl  reads  erowns,  corrected 
in  the  errata  to  tjareaths. 
654.  SuTring.  Fl  reads  passive.  ^ 

619,  668.  Feed.  Fl  reads  fUL  changed  m  the 

716.  Was.   So  Fl ;    omitted  m  F2  by  a  mis- 
print. 

620,  745.  Arwmd.  Fl  reads  above. 

621,  867.  8hoL  Fl  reads  came. 

622,  910.  His  ample.  SoFl;  F2  reads  1^  ampto. 
926.  Pomp.   F2  has  a  colon  after  this  word; 

Fl  has  no  x>ause  at  all. 
946.  D«iv.Fl  reads  rorie.  changed  in  the  ermta. 

623,  1016.  Semethis.   So  FF;  perhaps  merely  a 
misprint  for  Sebethis. 

1022.  And.  Fl  reads  A«. 

624,  1036.  Wounds.  So  Fl ;  F2  reads  twund. 
1047.  Altars.  So  Fl;  F2  reads  AUar. 
1076.  The  more,  etc.  Fl  reads: 

The  more  the  Winds  bis  kindled  Coarse  inspire. 
The  more  with  fury  bum'd  the  biasing  Fire. 

1097.   The  nobler  Pailas.  Cf .  728,  782. 

625,  20.  Fate.     FF  place  a  period  after  tftis 
word,  and  a  colon  after  name  (1.  22). 

23.  Mischief.  Fl  reads  Mischiefs. 

626,  78.  Orea^■tfrond«r«•«.  This  translates  Virgil  8 
mwwi  ;  FF  read  great  Orandsire's. 

141.  142.  Skies  .  .  .  fries.     Fl    reads     Sky  : 
.  .  .  fry. 

627,  183,  184.  Maia.  FF  read  Majm. 

628,  267.  Oeryon.  Cf.  508,  402,  n. 

829l  313.  Adverse.  So  Fl;  F2  reads  Averse. 
326.  Beheld.   So  FF;  SS.  emends,  perhaps  cor- 

i«et1y.  into  behold.  , 

340    Tharo\  Fl  reads  thorough ;   F2.  through. 
ZS2.  Wondering.  So  Fl;  F2  reads  iwmd'riiia. 
363.  BeftoW,  So  Fl ;  F2  reads  BefcjW. 
680,  398.  Typhosus.    So  FF;   Dryden  has  the 
name  coraectly.  Typhosus,  in  7,  37. 


681,  446.  Carmeniat.  So  1  : 
474.  Once,  etc.    Dryden 

touch  not  found  in  the  i 

483.  With.  Fl  reads  whi  i 

632,  624.  Ormy.  SoFl;  I  i 

542.  When.  Fl  reads  At  i 

683,  641.  Tir'd.  SoFl;F  ; 

669.  lAMess.    Fl  reads    ; 

errata. 

634,  681.  Apprentiship.  S  i 

726.  Refuse.  Meaning,  o 

than  tAtc  residue  —  pari  > 
732.  Infold.  Cf.  400,  10  I 

636,  828.  Plated.  So  Fl ; 

637,  886.  Catiline.  FF  pi 
word  and  make  no  paui  i 
line;  the  text  follows  i  i 

928.  Th'  ethereal.   Fl  n  i 
the  jEtherUd. 

638,  1  (Arg.).  /Eneas*. 
forms  occurring  in  ve  ' 
did  not  make  an  extra  i 
ending  after  a  final  s,  i 
(or  Tonson  printed)  a  i 

640,  163.  Myriads  .  .  .  »  i 
lions  .  ,  .  Troope. 

648,  415.  Gate.  FF  punc 
ceeding  lines  as  fol  i 
.  .  .  Ascanius,  .  .  .  ]' 
which  is  retained  froi  i 
that  there  no  comma  i  i 
present  editor  follows  ; 
emendation.  The  Ion  \ 
the  original  punctuati : 
Dryden's  style. 

644,  604.  Prevent.  Fl  res  i 

645,  527.  At  the  length. 

BURT. 

646,  588.  Bor'd.  v.  Glos  i 
602.  Leader.  Fl  reads  ' 
611.  Dawne.    So  FF;    : 

daum.  N.  E.  D.  cites  i 

647,  672.  Form.  Fl  reac 
650,  920.  With,  etc.  SS.  i 

to  take  this  line  will 

than  with  the  followii 

658,  17.  Contend.  Fl  reii 

654,  107.  Takes.  Fl  rea 

655,  140.  Fatal.  Fl  read 

656,  247.  Asium.  Thewi 
FF.  though  it  is  prot 
Clusium,  caused  by  c ! 

657,  284.  And  rolVd,  et: 
Virgirs."    [SooTT.l 

658,  368.  Courage.  Fl  ri 
388.  Ardent.  Fl  reads 

660,  603.  Mingled.  Fl  i 

520.  rn«<«,  etc.  The  an 

is  Dryden's.  not  Vini 

662,  639.  640.  War,  etc 
.  .  .  Neck,  .  .  .  Sail 

688.  Rest.  Fl  reads  pli 

663,  735.  WiU.  FF  rea: 
changed  to  lotS  in  tli 

664,  849.  Gaping.  Fl  r<! 

665,  864.  Sovereign.  Fll 
in  the  errata  to  Sov' 
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918.  Bride!  FF  read  Bride  t  Similar  caaes  are 
ee9,  1209;  608,  730.    Ck>ntraat  ff88,  873,  n. 
924.  PUmk    toae.     Fl     reads     PUmke    were, 
chansed  in  the  errata. 
068,  1114.  Fold.  So  the  text  in  Syhxt;  FF  read 
rouVd  (i.  e.  roWd),  which  is  evidently  a  mis- 
print, by  influence  of  the  rhyme  word  just 
above. 
660,  1155.  Sharpened.  Fl  reads  cruel. 

670,  1270.  Wood.  Translating  nlvatn;  the  play 
on  words  in  iron  wood  is  doubtless  uninten- 
tional. 

671,  1299.  Noraek^eUi.  a.  178i,  35-^4. 

1311.  To  the  eword  hia  throat  applied.  Fl  reads, 
to  his  Throat  the  Sword  apply^d,  changed  in 
the  errata. 

1312.  The  Crimean  atream,  etc.  Dryden  repeats 
this  couplet,  with  a  slight  change,  in  707, 
1376,  1377.  The  jingle  of  dietain^d,  diedainful 
is  sufficiently  disagreeable. 

14.  Besmear' d  with.  Fl  reads  distUlino. 

672,  06.  Needless.  Fl  reads  needful. 
90.  Breathless.  Fl  reads  lifeless. 

120.  Loaded  ftands.  Fl  reads  heads  and  hands, 

changed  in  the  errata. 
678,  125.  Ev'ry.  So  Fl ;  F2  reads  every. 
674,  245.  My  Pallas,  etc.    Thb  conceit  is  not 

found  in  Virgil. 

678,  559.  Others'.  Fl  reads  others  ;  F2,  other. 

679,  578.  Undoubted.  Fl  reads  unquestioned. 
588.  In.  Fl  reads  at. 

643.  Fathers*.  FF  read  Father's. 

680,  659.  Then  fall,  etc.  This  conceit  is  without 
warrant  in  the  Latin,  and  is  emphatically  not 
in  Virgil's  manner. 

681,  776.  Horse.  Fl  reads  Foot. 

683,  900.  Horribly.   Fl  reads  horrible. 

684,  957.  Flying.  This  word  is  not  found  in  Fl. 
958.  Feather'd.  Fl  reads  flying. 

685,  1066.   Dove.  Fl  reads  Drove. 

687,  1184.  A.  Fl  reads  the. 

688,  1284.  The  moats.  Fl  reads  their  Moats. 
1318.  involves.  Fl  reads  o'respreads. 

680,  2  (Arg.).  RutUi.  So  FF. 
16.  Thro'.  Fl  reads  And. 
60.  Blanch.   So  Fl ;  F2  reads  glance. 
64.  Whilst.  Fl  reads  whiU. 
601,  158.  Steam.  So  Fl ;  F2  reads  Stream. 
603,  322.  Deem.  Fl  reads  deem'd. 
607,  671.  Like.  So  Fl ;  F2  reads  less. 

677.  Oya8\  Mnestheus',  Achates'.  The  apostro- 
phes are  not  found  in  FF. 
606,  746.  Tagus.  So  FF:  an  error,  by  Dryden  or 
the  printer,  for  Talus  ;  cf.  1.  513  of  the  Latin 
text. 
600,  787.  The.  Fl  reads  his. 

798.  Heav'n.  So  Fl ;  F2  reads  Heaven. 

700,  836.  WiU.  "  Not  a  Scotticism,  but  chooses 
to."  Saintsbdrt. 

838.  There,  etc.  Cf.  218,  61. 

701,  939.  insult.  Fl  reads  be  pleas'd. 
703,  1041.  Yet,  and.   Fl  reads  andunth. 

705,  1192.  Father's.  In  reference  to  Saturn;  cf. 
630,425-430.  FF  read  Fa/A«r<. 


"  Apollo  plucks  my  ear,  and  warns  m«. "    Cf . 
431,5. 

32.  Cerberus,  etc.   v.  601,  562-575. 

41.  Darby.  William  George  Richard  StaalsT 
(16557-1702),  ninth  Earl  of  Derby. 

Peterborough.  Charles  Mordaunt  (1658- 
1735),  third  Earl  of  Peterborough,  had  beec 
active  in  the  Revolution  as  an  adhered  of 
William  III.  In  1705  and  1706  he  becac&e 
famous  as  the  commander  of  the  Fngfial- 
forces  in  Spain.  He  was  the  friend  at  P6pc, 
Swift,  and  Gay. 

43.  Was.   Not  in  FF. 

56.  Trumball.  So  FF.  Sir  William  TVnmbail 
(1639-1716)  was  Secretary  of  State  160S-9r. 
From  1705  to  his  death  he  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Pope. 

708*,  3.  Extremum,  etc.  Eclogues,  x.  1,  3;  neotf 
is  a  mistake  for  neget :  "Grant  me  tiua  bet 
favor,  Arethusa.  —  Who  denies  aongs  to 
Gallus  7  "  Cf.  430,  1-5. 

6.  Gilbert  Dolben.  On  his  father,  cf.  ISO,  868,  a. 

11.  The  Dolphin's,  i.  e.  the  Dauphin*s;  datcp^ia 
is  the  French  form  of  the  word  dolphin ;  d. 
n.  203*,  46;  486*,  24.  n. 

13.  Fabrini.  First  published  at  Venice  in  1568, 
and  often  reprinted. 

18.  Bowyer.  Cf.  710^  n.  Gbor.  II. 

28.  Exeter.  John  Cecil  (16507-1700),  fifth  Eari 
of  Exeter.  He  was  a  non-juror,  and  lived  in 
retirement  at  his  noble  seat  of   Bnrghley. 

ISCOTT.] 

36.   Walsh,  v.  3201,  40.  n. 

40.  Shrewsbury.  Charles  Talbot  (1660-1718). 
twelfth  Earl  and  only  Duke  of  Shrewsbur}'. 
He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Revolution, 
and  later  held  important  offices.  "  As  to  the 
personal  attractions  of  Shrewsbury  there  is 
a  general  consensus  of  testimony.'*  (A.  W. 
Ward,  in  D.  N.  B.)  He  was  the  son  of  the  Earl 
and  Countess  of  Shrewsbury  mentioned  in 
n.  116,  644. 

57.  Whoever,  etc.  v.  n.  460,  357.  "From  the 
high  praise  here  given  to  these  verses,  wluch 
greatly  exceeds  their  merit,  I  suspect  that  the 
concealed  translator  was  our  author's  friend. 
George  Granville,  afterwards  Lord  LaQ»- 
downe  [cf.  733].  The  poem  which  immediately 
preceded  this  in  Examen  Poeticum  was  writ- 
ten by  him."   [Malone.] 

700S  1.  Lord  Roscommon's  SUenus.  Cf.  514^ 
50.  n. 

6.  Bees.  Alluding  to  A  Translation  of  aU  Vir- 
giVa  4ih  Georgick,  except  the  Story  of  Ariateus. 
By  Mr.  Jo.  Addison,  of  Magdalen  CoUedge, 
Oxon.,  included  in  The  Annual  Miscellany  for 
the  Year  1694. 

7.  Mr,  Cowley* 8f  file.  Cf.  1811, 45,  n :  514^  53  n. 

13.  Dr.  Gibbons.  Cf.  367,  126;  785,  82. 

14.  Dr.  Hobbs.  v.  n.  206,  188. 

17.  The  only  one,  etc.  Cf.  748»,  27,  n;  785, 83- 

87;  800,  16-53. 
24.  Par  mani^e  d'aequit.    *'For  form's  sake." 

"  A  passage  in  a  letter  from  our  author  to 


make  them  good,  wou'd  have  cost  me  half  a 
yeare's  time  at  least.  Thoee  I  write  shall  be 
only  marginall,  to  help  the  uDlearned,  who 
understand  not  the  poetioall  fables.  The 
Prefaces,  as  I  intend  them,  will  be  somewhat 
more  learned.  It  wou'd  require  seaven  yeares 
to  translate  Virgil  exactly.  But  I  lyromise  you 
once  more  to  do  my  best  in  the  four  renuiin- 
ine  books,  as  I  have  hitherto  done  in  the  fore- 
soing.  —  Upon  triall  I  find  all  of  your  trade 
are  sharpers,  and  you  not  more  than  others; 
therefore  I  have  not  wholly  left  you.  Mr. 
Aston  does  not  blame  you  for  getting  as  good 
a  bargain  as  you  cou*d,  though  I  cou'd  have 
Kott  an  hundred  pounds  more:  and  you 
might  have  spared  almost  all  your  trouble,  if 
you  had  thought  fit  to  publish  the  pro]X)salls 
for  the  first  subscriptions ;  for  I  have  guinneas 
ofiter'd  me  every  day,  if  there  had  been  room ; 
I  believe,  modestly  speaking,  I  have  refus'd 
already  25.  I  mislike  nothing  in  your  let- 
ter therefore,  but  onely  your  upbraiding  me 
with  the  publique  encouragement,  and  my 
own  reputation  concern'd  in  the  notes;  when 
I  assure  you  I  cou'd  not  make  them  to  my 
mind  in  less  than  half  a  year's  time.'" 
[Scott.] 
709*,  n.  Past.  IV.  72.  Dea  rue.  So  Fl ;  F2  reads 
dea  non. 

Virgil  had.  Fl  reads  Virffil  has,  which  per- 
haps should  have  been  retained  in  the  text. 
Condi*8  father.  Fl  reads  Condi,  omitting 
father. 
710S  n.  Geor.  II.  The  Praises  of  Italy.  Dryden 
refers  to  a  piece  printed  in  Miscellany  Poems, 
1684. 

My  Miscellany.  Fl  reads  the  Miscellany. 
Bovryer.  Cf.  708%  18. 
710%  n.  Geor.  II.  Laudato.  Georgics,  \i.  ^\2,  ^IZ: 
cf.  461,  670,  671. 
n.  Geor.  IV.  27.  he  roi,  etc.    "The  king  will 
think  it  over;"  the  formula  for  refusing  the 
royal  assent  to  a  bill  passed  by  parliament, 
n.    Geor.    IV.    477.    Fifty.    Dryden's,  or  the 

printer's,  mistake  for  fifteen. 
n.  Geor.  IV.  656.  Arioato.  Cf.  289»,  9,  n. 
711%  n.  JEn.  1.  111.  Macareus  and  Canace.   Cf. 
92-95. 
D.  ^n.  1. 196. /no paa«um.  Fl  reads  tn PoMion. 
n.    iEn.    I.   451.    Ancient    Greek    poem.     The 
Homeric  Hymn  to  Aphrodite. 
711%  n.  ^n.  III.  132.    Bochartus.  v.  494>,  47, 
and  n.  494i,  42. 
n.  MvL.  IV.  944.   Dtra,  etc.  Garbled  from,  Dira 
detestatio  NvUa  expiatur  victima  {Epode  v. 
89  90). 
712%  n.  i£n.  IV.  944.  Uses,  in  the.  Fl  reads  uses 
in  the  ;  F2  uses  the. 

Omina.  FF  read  omnia.  . 
712%  n.  Mu.  VI.  686.  Sir  Robert  Hmoard.    Cf. 

B.  S.  xvu;  11, 
713%  n.  Mn.  VI.  1166.  Secretisque  piis.  v.  493% 
23,  n. 


n.  ^n.  VII.  367.  That  Lavinia  toas  averse^  etc. 
Cf.  716»  in.  Mn.  XU.  100). 
714%  n.  i£n.  VII.  1020.   On  the  same.  Perhaps  a 
misprint  for  in  the  same. 

When  a  poet.  Cf.  494%  41,  n. 
n.  Mn.  VIII.   34.  X^<rca  xoAjceittir  ^'As  gold  [is 

richer]  than  brass."  Iliady  vi.  236. 
n.  Mn.  IX.  863.  S^r.  etc.  Odyssey,  v.  296,  296. 
71ff>,  n.  ^n.  IX.  1094.  Sic  q^ia,  etc.   "Because 
the  poverty  of  my  native  language  forces  me 
to  do  so."  Dryden  writes  from  a  hasy  memory 
of  Lucretius,  i.  830-833;  iii.  268-261. 
Si  GroBco,  etc.  Cf.  26%  41,  n. 
Ma  sU  etc.    "Each  man's  cuirass  was  so 
perfect  that  it  could  not  be  pierced  in  any 
corner."  Orlando  Furioso,  xxvi.  124. 
715%  n.  iEu.  X.  312.  Camilla.  Cf.  509%  10. 
n.  ^n.  X.  662.   Sir  Robert  Howard.   Cf.  490% 
42,  n. 
716>,  n.  i£n.  X  662.    Accused.  SoFl;  F2  reads 

accurs'd. 
716%  n.  Mn.  XII.  808.  Six  last.  FF  read  sixth 

last. 
in*  Translations  from  Ovid's  Art  of  Love, 
etc.  It  is  pleasant  to  conjecture  that  Dryden 
withheld  these  pieces  from  the  press  because 
of  their  extreme  indecency:  cf.  741^  44  f: 
746>,  18  f.  In  the  following  notes  the  1709 
edition  of  the  Art  of  Love  b  cited  as  cd.  1 ,  and 
the  1704  texts  as  5M. 

719,  84.  Iaxs\  v.  396^00,  769-1041. 

103.  Berries.  Probably  hiUocks ;  less  likely, 
burrows  :  v.  N.  E.  D. 

127.  PlaudU.  In  italics  in  ed.  1  and  5M. 

132.  The  Best.  "Alluding  to  a  well-known 
toast  —  a  favorite  with  our  straightforward 
fathers."  Saintsbcrt.  More  definite  infor- 
mation as  to  this  toast  may  be  gathered  from 
the  second  stanza  of  Dorset's  song  to  Bonny 
Black  Bess.  Cf.  Byron,  Don  Juan,  ix.  65-57. 

149.  Nor.  6M  reads  not. 

720,  206.  Urn.  Ed.  1  reads  Urns,  but  cf.  rhyme. 

721,  263.  Know'st.  Ed.  1  reads  knowest,  which 
should  have  been  retained  in  the  text. 

291.  Baian.  Spelled  Bajan  in  ed.  1. 

722,  321.   Myrrha.  Cf.  806-811. 

326.    /n/da'«,  etc.  Cf.  402,  109-120;  432,  68- 

86;594,  33-46:601,  604. 
364.  lo.   V.  396-400,  769-1041. 
369.  The  son.   "The  Minotaur."  Scott. 

723,  374.  Thy  daughter.   "Scylla."  Soott. 

381.  Phaedra.  Cf.  601, 606 ;  725. 676 ;  729, 861. 

725,  677.  Adonis.  Cf.  811,  380-389. 

605.  On  the  shore.    So  6M;  ed.  1  reads  in  the 

shore. 
608.  7^  MimaUonian  dames.  Cf.  360,  194. 

726,  610.  Silenus.  Cf.  297',  7;  431-433. 

611.  Clear.  Very  drunk:  v.  N.  E.  D.,  under 
Clear,  24. 

727,  737.  PhaJaris.  "The  famous  brasen  bull  of 
Phalaris,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily 
rahniif  B.  c.  570),  in  which  he  burnt  alive  his 

9,  is  here,  for  the  sake  of  rhyme,  con- 
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vwted  into  a  oow.   Perillus,  the  iaveator  of 
the  engine  of  torture,  was  the  first  to  suffer  by  • 
it."   OooTT.l 
739.  A  riQhtfvl  doom,  etc.  Cf.  122,  1010.  1011. 

728,  778.  AchiUea.  Cf.  868,  261-287. 
782.  The  nobler  PaUcu.  Cf .  624,  1097. 

799.  GraUiful.  Here  used  for  pleasing.  [ScoTr.] 
Suggested  by  gratum  in  the  Latin. 

729,  851.  Perithou:  Cf.  787,  50.  n;  756,  358. 
871.  Proteus.  Cf.  483,  484,  557-598. 

4.  BtU  Cupid,  etc.  Latin  heroic  poetry  is  writ- 
ten in  hexameters;  Latin  elegiac  poetry  in 
•ouplets.  the  hexameter  alternating  mth  the 
pentameter:  hence  the  term  unequal  (1.  34), 
which,  however,  is  Dryden's.  not  Ovid's. 

780,  7.  Hippodamia'a.  Dryden  accents  incor- 
rectly. Hippoda'mia  instead  of  Hippodami'a  ; 
of.  601,  606.  n.  For  the  story,  v.  857,  292  f. 

731.  Albxandbr's  Feast.  On  September  3, 
1697.  Dryden  wrote  in  a  letter  to  his  sons  at 
Rome :  "  I  am  writing  a  Song  for  St.  Cecilia's 
Feast,  who.  you  know,  is  the  patroness  of 
musick.  This  is  troublesome,  and  no  way 
beneficial ;  but  I  could  not  deny  the  Stewards 
of  the  Feast,  who  came  in  a  body  to  me  to 
desire  that  kindness,  one  of  them  being  Mr. 
Bridgman.  whose  parents  are  your  mother's 
friends."  Notwithstanding  this  statement, 
which  shows  that  Dryden  had  begun  work 
on  his  poem  nearly  three  months  before  St. 
Cecilia's  Day.  an  apocryphal  story  has  been 
often  repeated,  that  he  wrote  Alexander's 
Feaat  at  a  single  sitting.  (The  tale  goes  back 
to  Warton,  Esaay  on  the  Oeniua  and  WrUinga 
of  Pope,  §  8.  where  it  is  given  on  fifth-hand 
authority.  Against  it  also  is  a  statement  in  a 
lost  letter  by  Dryden.  referred  to  by  Birch  — 
see  Malone,  1, 1.  286  —  that  he  spent  almost 
a  fortnight  in  composing  and  correcting  the 
poem.)  According  to  another  story  (first 
printed  by  Derrick),  which  may  be  true. 
Dryden  ultimately  received  forty  pounds  for 
his  work  {Ibid.  287). 

Malone  relates  that  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Marlay.  when  a  young  man.  frequented  Will's 
Ooffee-House.  and,  "  Alexander* a  Feaat,  not 
long  after  its  appearance,  being  the  theme  of 
every  critic,  young  Marlay,  among  others, 
took  an  opportunity  of  paying  his  court  to  the 
author;  and  happening  to  sit  next  him.  con- 
gratulated him  on  having  produced  the  finest 
and  noblest  ode  that  had  ever  been  written 
in  any  language.  'You  are  right,  young 
gentleman,'  replied  Dryden.  'a  nobler  ode 
never  vnia  produced,  nor  ever  wiU.**'  (Ibid. 
476,  477.) 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  Dryden's 
direct  source  for  the  incidents  of  this  poem. 
Atheneus  (576  D)  writes:  "Did  not  Alex- 
ander the  Great  keep  with  him  Thais  the 
Athenian  courtesan,  of  whom  Clitarchus  re- 
lates that  she  was  the  cause  of  the  burning 
of   the  palace   in  Persepolis  ? "     The   same 
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Alexander  was  extremely  fond  of  masse, 
and  that  Timotheus  so  moved  him  by  hSm 
strains,  that,  as  he  was  listening  to  him,  he 
jumped  up  to  arms.  (This  Timothetts  at 
Alexander's  time  must  be  disiinguisbed  froe 
the  great  musician  and  poet  Timotheoa,  who 
died  in  b.  c.  357.)  But  Dryden  is  not  Ekslj 
to  have  read  either  Athenceus  or  Suidas. 

Burton  relates:  "Tlmotheua  the  xnusicua 
compelled  Alexander  to  skip  up  and  don 
and  leave  his  dinner  "  {A  natomy  of  Meianduig, 
•ii.  §  2,  mem.  6,  subs.  3).  This  paaaace  may 
be  the  germ  of  Dryden's  ode.  Burton's 
authority  is  Cardan,  De  Subtiliiate,  xiii: 
AUerum  Timothei,  qui  modo  mutato  Ala- 
andrum  coegit  alacrHaU  impulaum  exQire  « 
convivio. 

On  St.  Cecilia,  v.  n.  263,  52. 
9.  Thaia.  Dryden  originally  wrote  Lais  ;  in  a 
letter  to  Tonson  he  cautions  him :  "  Remember 
in  the  copy  of  verses  for  St.  Cecilia,  to  aher 
the  name  of  Lata,  which  is  twice  there,  for 
TJiaia  ;  those  two  ladyes  were  contemporaryes, 
which  causd  that  small  mistake.'*  (Malooe.  I. 
2.60.) 

29.  Sublime,  etc.    Cf.  544,  646;  579,  115. 

30.  Ok/mpia.  The  name  of  Alexander's  mother 
was  Olympiaa ;  the  change  to  Olitmpia  may  be 
either  a  blunder  or  a  deliberate  alteration  to 
avoid  accumulation  of  sibilants.  [SAiKTSBtrRT.] 

40.  Affecta  to  nod.  Cf.  655,153.  154. 
732,  49.  The  joUy  god,  etc.    Lines  49-60  miis^t 
well  be  inclosed  in  quotation  marks,  which 
are  not  used  at  all  in  the  original  editions. 

52.  Honeai  face.    Cf.  460,  MO.  n;   789,  100. 

57.  Soldier^a.  Ed.  1  and  that  in  FaJbles  read 
Soldiera,  but  Soldier* a  is  found  in  1.  62,  making 
it  clear  that  a  singular  is  intended. 

67.  BaUlea.  The  early  texts  read  BaitaiU. 
107.  The  many,  etc.  Cf.  775,  545,  n ;  777,  665. 
738.  To  Mr.  Oranyillb.  In  1695  several  of  the 
leading  actors,  including  Betterton  and  Mrs. 
Bracegirdle,  seceded  from  the  United  Paten- 
tees (cf.  headnote.  p.  153),  whose  theater  was 
in  Drury  Lane,  and  established  a  house  of 
their  own  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Granville's 
play  was  acted  by  Betterton's  company. 
Dryden's  references,  in  this  poem,  to  the 
rivalry  between  the  two  houses,  brought 
forth  a  retort  from  George  Powell,  the  prin- 
cipal actor  at  the  theater  in  Dnuy  Lane,  in 
the  preface  to  an  anonymous  tragedy.  The 
Fatal  Diacoverv,  published  in  1608.  The  fol> 
lowing  extracts  are  reprinted  from  ICaiooe 
(I.  1;  311.  312): 

"  —  Here  I  am  afraid  he  makes  but  a 
coarse  compliment,  when  this  great  wit.  with 
his  treacherous  memory,  forgets  that  he  had 
given  away  his  laurels  upon  record  twice  be* 
fore,  viz.  once  to  Mr.  Congreve  [p.  412]  and 
another  time  to  Mr.  Southerne  [p.  278,  bat 
Powell  exaggerates].  Pr'ythee.  old  (Edxpua, 
expound  this  mystc^I  Dost  thou  set  up  thy 
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"  —  For  thje  moat  mortal  stroke  at  ua,  he 
ohtkTgOB  US  with  dowuigfat  murdering  ofptauB, 
vohich  toe  edU  rt/wmng.  I  will  not  derogate 
from  the  mei  it  of  those  senior  actors  of  both 
aexeB,  of  the  other  house,  that  shine  in  their 
several  perf<  «tions,  in  whose  lavish  praises 
he  is  so  high  ly  transported;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  mai  es  himself  but  an  arbitrary  judge 
on  our  side,  to  condemn  unheard,  and  that 
under  no  lesi  1  a  conviction  than  murder,  when 
I  cannot  lea  rn,  for  a  fair  judgment  upon  us, 
that  his  revArend  crutches  have  ever  brought 
Yam  -mthin  q^ut  doors  since  the  division  of  the 
companies.  'Tis  true,  I  think,  we  have  re- 
vived some  pieces  of  Dryden,  as  his  Sfbatiiant 
Maiden  Q\ti^^  Marriage  h  la  Mode,  King 
Arthur,  etc. I  But  here  let  us  be  tried  by  a 
Christian  Juiy,  the  Audience,  and  not  reoMve  ' 
the  bowstring  from  his  Mahometan  Grand 
Siicniorship.  'Tis  true,  his  more  particular 
pique  against  us,  as  he  has  declared  himself, 
is  in  relatioa  to  our  reviving  his  Almaruor 
IThe  Oonqu&ti  of  Granada].  ...  I  confess, 
he  is  a  little  severe,  when  he  will  allow  our 
best  performance  to  bear  no  better  fruit  than 
a  crab  vintage.  Indeed,  if  we  young  actors 
spoke  but  half  as  sourly  as  his  old  gall  scrib- 
bles, we  should  be  ail  crab  all  over." 

This  is  a  peculiar  diatribe,  since  it  is  ob- 
vious that  8.11  Dryden's  strictures,  with  the 
exception  of  the  crab  vintage  (1.  38),  refer  to 
the  senior  aetora  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 
The  text  of  the  poem  contained  in  The  Oen- 
uine  Works  In  Verm  and  Prose  of  the  Right 
Horuyurable  George  OranvUle,  Lord  Lansdowne, 
1736,  contairs  the  following  notes:  (on  1.  35) 
**  Mr.  Betterton's  Company  in  lincolns-Inn 
Fields; "  (on  1. 38) " Drury  Lane PJag-House.'* 
As  these  do  not  occur  in  the  1606  edition  of 
Heroic  Love,  they  can  scarcely  be  doe  to  Dry- 
den himself. 

The  followicg  passage  in  Downes's  Romitis 
Anglicanus  (ei.  Kni^t,  1886,  p.  46)  will 
serve  as  a  commentary  on  11.  19-22:  "In  the 
space  of  Ten  Years  past,  Mr.  Betterton  to  gratify 
the  desires  and  Fancies  of  the  Nobility  and 
Gentry;  proeur'd  from  Abroad  the  best 
Dances  and  Singers,  as.  Monsieur  L'Abbe, 
Madam  Svblini,  Monsieur  Balon,  Margarita 
Delpine,  Maria  Oattiatknd  divers  others;  who, 
being  Exorbitantly  Expensive,produc'd  small 
Profit  to  him  and  his  Company,  but  vast  Gain 
to  themselves."  Apparently  the  Drury  Lane 
Ck>mpany  adopted  similar  devices  to  win  favor : 
V.  Epilogue  to  Farquhar*s  Love  and  a  Bottle. 
784^  21.  And,  etc.  Cf.  978,  11. 

29.  Itya.    Slain    by  his  mother  Proone,  and 

oBwed  by  her  as  food  to  his  father  Tereus. 
To  MT  Frxbnd  Mb.  Morrstrx.   This  epistle  is 


theater  entirely.  Collier  himself  was  a  Tory, 
an  High  Churefaman,  and  a  fanatical  adherent 
of  James  II. 
784>,  4.  Solomon.  Ed.  1698  reads  Salomon. 

18.  Their  fatdts,  etc.  *' The  poet  here  endeavors 
to  vindicate  himself  from  the  charge  of  hav- 
ing often,  and  designedly,  ridiculed  the  clerical 
function."  Scott.  This  had  been  one  of  the 
charges  pressed  most  vigorously  by  Collier 
against  Dryden:  of.  74A^  23  f;  and,  for  the 
grounds  of  the  accusation.  111,  99;  111, 
128.  n;  482*,  46-49. 

19.  RebeUion,  etc.   "Gf.  1  Samuel  xv.  23:  'For 
rebellion    is    as    the   sin    of    witchcraft.'" 
(Cbbistib.] 

35.  JETia  tripled  unity,  v.  B.  S.  xviii,  xix. 
73ff^  Epigram  on  Tonson.    Faction  Dieplay*d^ 
a  satirical  poem  first  published  in  17()4,  and 
attributed  to  William  Shippen,  contains  the 
following  passage: 

Now  tbe  Assembly  to  adjonm  prexMtf'd,       1 
When  Bibliopolo  from  behind  appear'd,        V 
Ab  well  descrfb'd  by  th'  old  Satyrick  Bard :  j 
WUh  leering  Looks,  Bulfae'd^  and  Freekled/air^  \ 
With  two  l^t  Legs,  and  Judas-eolour'd  Hair,        l 
WUh  Frowzy  Pores,  that  taint  the  ambient  Air.    ] 

In  regard  to  this  epigram,  Blalone  (1, 1, 626) 
tells  the  following  anecdote,  the  source  of 
which  the  present  editor  has  been  unable  to 
discover: 

*'On  another  occasion,  Tonson  having  re- 
fused to  advance  him  a  sum  of  money  for  a 
work  on  which  he  was  employed,  he  sent 
a  second  messenger  to  the  booloeller,  with  a 
very  satirical  triplet;  adding,  'Tell  the  dog 
that  he  who  wrote  these  lines  can  write 
more.' " 
Links  to  Mas.  Crbbd.  Mrs.  Creed  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering  men- 
tioned in  B.  S.  xvi.  Of  this  Sir  Gilbert  Pick- 
ering both  Dryden  and  his  mother  were  own 
cousins  (Malone,  I,  1,  28). 

Christie  notes  that  **tkUf%d  would  do  as 
well "  as  wellADrought  to  fill  up  the  gap  in  the 
third  line. 
785'.  The  Monument  op  a  Fair  Maidbn  Ladt. 
The  text  on  the  monument  in  Bath  Abbey 
reads  frul  eeem^d  in  1.  29.  The  other  variations 
mentioned  by  Christie  do  not  occur  \^  the 
Fables  or  in  the  copy  of  the  inscription  sent  to 
the  editor  by  the  Rector  of  Bath. 
736»  20.  For  marriage,  etc. 

But  like  a  lamps  of  balsammn,  desir'd 
Ratber  t*  adorns  tben  last,  sbee  scone  ezplrd, 
Cloth'd  In  ber  vtrgfn- white  Integritie ; 
For  marriage,  thoiigb  It  doe  not  stain,  dotb  dye. 
DoHXB,  A  Punerail  Elegie  (ed.  Oroiart,  L 1S7; 
Riverside  ed.  p.  97). 
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parent,  surely,  I  think,  not  without  the  pur- 
pose and  the  guidance  of  the  gods."  The 
reference  of  course  is  to  the  translations  from 
Chaucer  in  the  volume. 

The  following  excerpts  from  a  letter  of 
Wordsworth  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Novem- 
ber 7.  1806,  are  of  special  interest  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Fablu : 

"I  was  much  pleased  to  hear  of  your  en- 
gagement with  Dryden;  not  that  he  is,  as  a 
poet,  any  great  favourite  of  mine.  I  admire 
his  talents  and  genius  hig^y,  but  his  is  not  a 
poetical  genius.  The  only  qualities  I  can  find 
in  Dryden  that  are  eaaentiallv  poetical,  are  a 
certain  ardour  and  impetuosity  of  mind,  with  i 
an  excellent  ear.  It  may  seem  strange  tiiat  I  i 
do  not  add  to  this  great  conmiand  of  language ;  i 
that  he  certainly  has,  and  of  such  language  too,  ' 
as  it  is  most  desirable  that  a  poet  should  pos- 
sess, or  rather,  that  he  should  not  be  without. 
But  it  is  not  language  that  is,  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word,  poetical,  being  neither  of 
the  imagination  nor  of  the  passions  —  I 
mean  of  the  amiable,  the  ennobling,  or  in- 
tense passions.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
there  is  nothing  of  this  in  Dryden,  but  as 
little,  I  think,  as  is  possible,  considering  how 
much  he  has  written.  You  will  easily  under- 
stand my  meaning,  when  I  refer  to  his  versi- 
fication of  Palamon  and  Arcite,  as  contrasted 
with  the  language  of  Chaucer.  Dryden  has 
neither  a  tender  heart,  nor  a  lofty  sense  of 
moral  dignity.  Whenever  his  language  is 
poetically  impassioned,  it  is  mostly  upon 
unpleasing  subjects,  such  as  the  follies,  vices, 
and  crimes  of  classes  of  men,  or  of  individuals. 
That  his  cannot  be  the  language  of  imagina- 
tion, must  have  necessarily  followed  from 
this;  that  there  is  not  a  single  image  from 
nature  in  the  whole  body  of  his  works :  and  in 
his  translation  from  Virgil,  whenever  Virgil 
can  be  fairly  said  to  have  his  eye  upon  his  ob- 
ject, Dryden  always  soils  [apoiU  T]  the  passage. 

"  — I  think  his  translations  from  Boccaccio 
are  the  best,  at  least  the  most  poetical,  of  his 
poems.  It  is  many  years  since  I  saw  Boccaccio, 
but  I  remember  that  Sigismunda  is  not  mar- 
ried by  him  to  Oubcard  (the  names  are  differ- 
ent in  Boccaccio  in  both  tales,  I  believe,  cer- 
tainly in  Theodore,  &c.)  [Really,  only  in  the 
latter  tale.]  I  think  Dryden  has  much  injured 
the  story  by  the  marriage,  and  degnded 
Sigismunda's  character  by  it.  He  has  also,  to 
the  best  of  my  remembrance,  degraded  her 
still  more,  by  making  her  love  absolute  sen- 
suality and  appetite;  Dryden  had  no  other 
notion  of  the  passion.  [Cf.  n.  001%  37.]  With 
all  these  defects,  and  they  are  very  gross  ones, 
it  is  a  noble  poem.  Quiscard's  answer,  when 
first  reproached  by  Tancred,  is  noble  in  Boc- 
caccio, nothing  but  this:  Amor  pud  moUo  pixi 
^e  nevoine  to  poMiamo.  This,  Dryden  has 
spoiled.  He  says  first  very  well:  'The  faults 


737^  The  Duke  of  Ormond.  **  James  Bacirr 
(1605-1745),  second  Duke  of  OniMiad.  «« 
second  son  of  the  gallant  hmrl  of  Osaory.  ua 
grandson  to  the  great  Duko  of  Onnood  fi  a. 
VdOf  817],  to  whose  honors  he  sueeeeded  m 
1688.  After  being  favored  by  Kins  Wilisa. 
and  holding  high  office  und  jr  Queen  Anae.  bf 
entered  into  relations  with  the  Pretender,  ud 
in  1715,  soon  after  the  aooeskm  of  Gecrie  i 
he  was  impeached  of  high  «eaaon.  He  oa- 
Bulted  his  safety  by  fly  AK  abroad.  v)i 
passed  the  remainder   of   sis  life  in  ezilr 

[SOOTT.] 

5.  The  lives  of  Plutarch,  v.  B  S.  ttt. 

737S  2.  Tour  heroic  father,  v.  IM,  831.  c 

7381,  43.  The  kut,  etc.    "This  elianurter  of  the 
unfortunate  nobleman  was  lot  exaggnated. 
[SooTT.]    He  atoned  by  pivate  virtoci  f<« 
Lack  of  public  capacity. 

788S  1.  Poplicola.  PubUus  Vderias  Pabficok 
(or  Poplicola^  the  namemeaUns  "  the  peoples 
friend'*),  the  successor  of  OoliatinQs  (t  a. 
Id2f  317)  in  the  consulship  Gf.  n.  10.  349 
31.  Rinnan.  So  F;  perhaps  humane  ahouM  t< 
substituted,  since  the  two  wgtds  were  not  dis- 
tinguished in  spelling. 
60.  Ai^oytai  Tpwo^.  "I  stanl  in  awe  of  the 
Trojans."  Hombr,  lUad,  *t.  442;  xzii.  UA 
quoted  by  Cicero  ad  Attic  m,  u.  5  and  eiae- 
where. 

739^«  24.  Numen  commune^  e c.  "A  comzn*  *. 
divinity,  having  fellowship  tith  two  worlds 
Adapted  freely  from  De  Rtplu  Ptoeerpitm  i 
89-91,  where  Claudian  adciesaee  Mercury  as 
belonging  both  to  the  goda  of  heaven  and  * 
those  of  Hades. 
39.  That.  "  TAo/ of  ten  serveeas  a  oubstatute  fcv 
becattee,  after  becauae  has  been  once  used.' 
[Saintsburt.] 

60.  Ulv9ae9,eUi.   v.  870,  449-159. 

739',  24.  Spatiis,  etc.  GeorgitBr  iv.  147;  cf.  4'7% 
218  219. 
28.  When,  etc.  "At  the  battle  of  Landen.  2^ 
July.  1693,  after  nearly  Irjsing  his  life  ami<^ 
the  terrible  carnage  of  the  day.  he  was  takn 
prisoner  by  the  French ;  but,  after  a  brief  ci)>- 
tivity  at  Namur,  where  he  found  opportcoh 
ties  of  munifioence  towards  his  fellow  pn»- 
oners,  he  was  exchanged  for  the  Duke  >^ 
Berwick."    A.  W.  Ward,  in  D.  N.  B. 

61.  Non  ignara,  etc.  ^netd,  L  630;  cf.  533,  S90. 
891. 

740^  5.  De    metiore    luto.     "Of    better    ebiy  ' 

Juvenal,  xiv.  35.  with  de  added  by  Drydeft 

a.  174>,  74,  n. 
8.  Teucri,  etc.    ifffMid,  yi.  648.  649;  cf.  eO», 

881,  882. 
46.  OiiendumL    ^neid,   vi.   869.   870.  with  i 

change  of  tense  from  future  to  present;  <i 

609,  1202.  1203. 
740>,  5.  Of  the  expense.    So  F;  SS.  reads  in  Ou 

expense.    The   original   phraae   is   coafictrd. 

but  probably  by  Dryden's  error  rather  tias, 
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buildings  at  CUefdea  was  often  the  subject  of 
satire."    [Soott.]  Cf.  B.  S.  xxi;  lie,  544,  n. 
40.  Sandy:   v.  88S  4,  n;  885S  34. 
43.  Fairfax.  Cf.  909,  116,  n. 
50.  iSpenser,  etc. 

_  Through  inf  nalon  sweete 
Of  Uilne  [Chaaoer'a]  owne  Bplrtt,  which  doth  in 


I  follow  here  the  footing  of  thy  feete. 

Faene  Queene,  IV.  U.  M. 

741S  29.  Mr.Hobbes.  v.  Leviathan,  i.  3:  "Of  the 
CJooaequence  or  Train  of  Ima«inatioii8." 
34.  The  octave  rhytne.  "The  stansa  was  used, 
iQ  French,  by  Thibaut,  King  of  Navarre,  in 
tl&e  previous  century,  and  before  Boccaccio, 
in  Italian,  by  the  author  of  the  Cantare  di 
Fiorio  e  Biancifiore.  But  Boccaccio  was  the 
first  author  to  give  the  octave  its  rank  as  the 
Italian  maomrs  for  heroic  veree  [819^  38].'* 
Ker. 
50.  Mr.  Rymer.  On  this  critic,  v.  B.  S.  xxiii, 
xxiv;  987*,  30,  n.  He  is  the  source  of 
Dryden's  misinformation  in  this  paasage  as 
to  Ciiaucer,  who  was  strongly  a£Fected  by 
French  and  Italian  literature,  but  not  at  all 
by  Provencal. 

•*  —  And  they,  with  us,  that  would  write 
verse,  as  King  Richard,  Savery  de  Mauleon, 
and  ^06.  Oroateadt  finding  the  English  stub- 
born and  unweildy,  fell  readily  to  that  of 
Provence,  as  more  glib,  and  lighter  on  the 
Tongue.  But  they  who  attempted  verse  in 
English,  down  till  Chaucers  time,  made  an 
heavy  pudder,  and  are  always  miserably  put 
to  't  for  a  word  to  clink:  which  commonly 
fall  so  awkard,  and  unexpectedly  as  dropping 
from  the  Clouds  by  some  liachine  or  Miracle. 

**  Chaucer  found  an  Herculean  labour  on 
his  Hands;  And  did  perform  to  Admiration. 
He  seiaes  all  Provencal,  French  or  Latin  that 
came  in  his  way,  gives  them  a  new  garb  and 
livery,  and  mingles  them  amongst  our  Eng- 
lish :  turns  out  English,  gowty,  or  supwannu- 
ated,  to  place  in  their  room  the  foreigners,  fit 
for  service,  train'd  and  accustomed  to  Poeti- 
cal Discipline. 

"  But  tho'  the  Italian  reformation  was  be- 
gun and  finished  well  nigh  at  the  same  time  by 
Boccaee,  Dante,  and  Petrar^.  Our  language 
retained  something  of  the  churl;  something  of 
the  Sti£f  and  Gothish  did  stick  upon  it,  till 
long  after  Chaucer. 

"Chaucer  threw  in  Latin,  French,  Pro- 
vencial,  and  other  Languages,  like  new  Stum 
to  raise  a  Fermentation:  In  Queen  Elitabeth*B 
time  it  grew  fine,  but  came  not  to  an  Head 
and  Spirit,  did  not  slune  and  sparkle  till  Mr. 
Waller  set  it  a  running."  A  Short  View  of 
Tragedy,  1093,  pp.  78,  79. 

"  Rymer  knew  something  about  Provencal 
poetry,  and  something  about  Chaucer,  and 
through  Dryden  and  Pope  has  made  it  a  mat- 
ter of  traditional  belief  that  Chaucer  belongs. 


741 S  22.  The  other  harmony  of  proae.  "  A  remi- 
niscence of  Aristotle,  PoeHoe^  iv.,  rijc  Kmruait 
e^uvias."  Kbb. 

33.  They  who,  etc.  Cf.  n.  185,  54;  n.  196,  149. 
There  may  also  be  a  reference  to  Blackmore; 
V.  748S  27,  n;  899^  16,  n;  899>,  41,  n. 

48.  Dead  colorinff.  Cf .  51,  7 :  the  diead  eolortng 
is  the  first  coat  of  paint  applied  to  the  canvas, 
used  as  a  foundation  for  the  rest.  Dryden 
seems  to  have  liad  much  interest  in  the 
technique  of  painting;  cf.  5,  60,  n. 

57.  Stav'd.  "like  contraband  hogsheads." 
Kbb. 

742S  12.  Veraue,  etc.    Are  Poet.  322:    "Verses 
empty  of  content,  and  tuneful  trifles." 
18.  A  relioioue  lawyer,  etc.    Collier:  v.  B.  S. 

xxxvi;  734  (Mottbux),  n. 
23.  /  reeume,  etc.    A  letter  of  October,  1699, 
from  Dryden  to  Charles  Montagu,  of  which 
the  earlier  portion   is  given  in  n.  784  (To 
John  Dbidbn),  concludes  as  follows: 

"My  thoughts  at  present  are  fix'd  on 
Homer:  and  by  my  translation  of  the  first 
Iliad,  I  find  him  a  poet  more  according  to  my 
genius  than  Virgil,  and  consequently  hope  I 
may  do  him  more  justice,  in  his  fiery  way  of 
writeing;  which,  as  it  is  liable  to  more  faults, 
so  it  is  capable  of  more  beauties  than  the 
exactness  and  sobriety  of  Virgil.  Since  't  is 
for  my  country's  honour  as  well  as  for  my 
own,  that  I  am  willing  to  undertake  this  task, 
I  despair  not  of  being  encourag'd  in  it  by  your 
favour,  who  am. 

Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  Servant, 
John  Drtdbn." 

58.  Copying.  Possibly  a  word  has  dropped  out 
at  this  point. 

61.  Dido,  etc.  Contrast  505',  27-35. 
743s,  15.  Afr.  Ho66e«,  etc.  Hobbes  completed  his 

translation    of   Homer   at   elc^ty-six.     His 

blunders  in  matliematios  had  brought  ridicule 

upon  him. 
22.  Now  the  worde  are  the  coloring,  etc.    Cf. 

514*,  23  f. 
43.  Choleric,  etc.   "  Dryden  had  before  him  the 

I0CU8  claaeicue  on  humors:  v.  824,  138-161." 

[KBB.J 

50.  Impiger,  etc.   Hobacb,  Art  Poet.  121. 

53.  Quo  fata,  etc.  Virgil,  jEneid,  v.  709: 
"  However  much  the  fates  may  drag  us  to  and 
fro,  let  us  follow  them." 
748^,  3.  Longinue,  etc.  On  the  Svblimet  ch.  xii. 
Dryden  knew  the  work  in  Boileau's  transla- 
tion; V.  B.  S.  xxiii. 

10.  A  new  machine.  "Dryden's  memory  had 
misplaced  the  dream  of  Agamemnon,  which 
in  the  second  book  oomes  before  the  Catalogue 
of  the  Sliips."  Kbb. 

43.  Chaucer* e  aioriee,  etc.  Dryden's  information 
on  this  topic  is  sadly  at  fault.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  Chaucer  was  acquainted  with  the 
Decameron.    He  drew  the  plot,  and  much 
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NOTES 


TroUu9  and  Criaeude  was  Boccaccio's  poem  II 
Filoitralo.  Though  the  direct  orisinab  of  The 
Wife  of  Bath' 9  Tale  and  The  Cock  and  the  Fox 
are  unknown,  Chaucer  certainly  did  not  iA- 
▼ent  the  plot  of  either  of  them ;  the  first  story 
is  probably  of  Celtic  origin,  the  second  is 
found  in  the  medi»yal  beast  epic  of  Reynard 
the  Fox. 
743',  2.  Who  love,  etc.    Cf.  8fle>,  4  (iirv.),  n* 

57.  Inopem,  etc.  Metamorphoeeet  iii.  466: 
"Plenty  has  made  me  poor." 
744^  2.  Bartholomew  Fair.  By  Ben  Jonson. 
Dzyden  apparently  remembers  vaguely  the 
general  course  of  the  action  of  the  play,  and 
the  words  of  lattlemt  at  the  opening  of  it: 
"  A  pretty  conceit,  and  worth  the  finding  I  I 
have  such  luck  to  spin  out  these  fine  things 
still,  and,  like  a  silkworm,  out  of  myself.  .  .  . 
When  a  quirk  or  a  quibUn  does  'scape  thee, 
and  thou  dost  not  watch  and  apprehend  it, 
and  bring  it  afore  the  constable  of  conceit, 
...  let  them  carry  thee  out  o'  the  archdea- 
con's court  into  his  kitchen,  and  make  a  Jack 
of  thee,  instead  of  a  John." 

7.  VirgU,  etc.  Cf.  25>;  BOH*,  48,  n. 

22.  They  who,  etc.   Cf.  614^  615. 

25.  The  turn  of  words,  etc.  Cf.319^41,  n:885S 
5f;513S7f. 

53.  One  of  our  laie  great  poele.    Cowley;  cf. 
181S  45,  n. 
744',  11.  Lord  Rochester.  Cf.  516S  46-48;  B.  8. 
XXV,  xxvi;  283%  4,  n. 

16.  Nimie  poeta.  "Too  much  a  poet."  The 
source  is  not  Catullus,  but  Martial,  iii.  44. 

21.  Aurilme,  etc.  *•  Fitted  to  the  ears  of  that 
tune."  Tacitus  (Dialogue,  21)  describes  an 
oration  of  Calvus  as  auribue  iudicum  aeeom- 


29.  *T  ie  true,  etc.  This  refers  to  a  passage  in 
Speght's  preface  to  his  edition  of  Chaucer, 
published  in  1598  and  1602,  reprinted  in  1687, 
quoted  by  Scott:  "And  for  his  [Chaucer's] 
verses,  although  in  divers  places  they  seem  to 
us  to  stand  of  unequal  measures,  yet  a  skilful 
reader,  who  can  scan  them  in  their  nature, 
shall  find  it  otherwise."  Modern  study  of  the 
pronunciation  of  English  in  Chaucer's  time 
has  shown  the  correctness  of  Speght's  view, 
which  is  now  universally  accepted. 

51.  Harrington.  "Sir  John  Harrington's  trans- 
lation of  the  Orlando  Furioao  of  Arioeto  ap- 
peared in  1591."   [Kbr.] 

52.  Our  numbers,  etc.  Rymer's  summary  of  the 
contents  of  chapter  vi  of  his  Short  View  of 
Tragedy,  from  which  an  excerpt  has  aheady 
been  given  (n.  741%  60)  contains  the  passage: 
*'  Chaucer  refin'd  our  English.  Which  in  per- 
fection by  WaUer.    His  Poem  on  the  Navy 

Pytvol   ViAvnnH  a.11  mnA»rn  Pn«»f.rv  i?i  anv  Taa.n. 


an  art;  first  show'd  us  to  conclude  the  aeoss 
most  commonly  in  distichs,  whieik,  in  tlw 
verse  of  those  before  him,  runs  on  far  so 
many  lines  together  that  the  reader  is  oat  of 
breath  to  overtake  it.  This  sweet  ncan  of  Mr. 
Waller's  lyric  poesy  was  afterwards  foUow'd 
in  the  epic  by  Sir  John  Don  ham,  in  his 
Cooper's  Hill,  a  poem  which,  .  .  .  for  the 
majesty  of  the  style,  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the 
exact  standard  of  good  writing."  (SS.  ii.  137.) 
a.  91;  319%  44  f ;  612%  5;  614%  52,  n. 

54.  /  need,  etc.   The  little  that  Dryden  aajs  of 
Chaueer's  life  is  of  course  inaccurate ;  conet't 
accounts  are  now  easily  aooeosible. 
745S  13.  Augustus,  etc.  Cf.  613%  35-52. 

22.  The  tale  of  Piers  Plowman.  Hefeirins  to  The 
Plowman's  Tale,  a  spurious  poem  included  in 
all  editions  of  Chaucer  from  1542  to  1775, 
when  Tyrwhitt  rejected  it  from  his  Canier- 
bury  Tales. 

31.  The  scandal,  etc  Cf.  734%  18,  n. 

52.  SeandtUum  magnatum,  "Words  spoken  in 
derogation  of  a  peer,  a  judge,  or  other  great 
ofiScer  of  the  realm.  This  was  distinct  from 
inere  slander  in  the  earlier  law,  and  was  con- 
sidered a  more  heinous  offense."  BoirrxKB, 
Law  Dictionary. 
746%  7.  A  king  of  England.  "It  is  ahnost  un- 
necessary to  mention  their  names  —  Henry  II 
and  Thomas  h  Becket."  Scott. 

13.  Dr.  Drake.  Dr.  James  Drake  wrote,  in  an- 
swer to  Collier,  a  work  called  The  Antient  and 
Modem  Stages  Suroey'd;  or,  Mr.  Comer's 
View  of  the  Immorality  and  Profaneaess  of  the 
English  Stage  set  in  a  true  Ught,  pubiiahed 
anonymously  in  1609. 

21.  Prior  kesit.  "He  was  the  aggressor." 

47.  Baptista  Porta.  Giambattista  delta  PbrU 
(15437-1615),  NeapoUtan  physician.  J^  De 
Humana  Physiognomia  lAbri  IV  was  pub- 
lished in  1586. 
746%  19.  My  enemies.  Collier  and  Blaekmore, 
and  possibly  Milboume  also:  of.  784  (To 
MoTTBuz),  n;  748%  27,  nn. 

40.  Tdiim,  etc.   "  I  wish  all  this  unsaid." 

46.  AToosts.  Cf.  487%  11.  n. 
746%  17.  TTuicwv,  etc.   From  The  Miller's  Tale, 
77,78. 

25.  Reviving.  So  SS.and  K;  F  reads  reestetiv- 

26.  The  laie  Earl  of  Leicester.  PhiUp  Sidney 
(1619-98),  third  Earl  of  Leicester,  to  whom 
Dryden  had  dedicated  Don  Sebastian  in  1600. 
He  was  the  elder  brother  of  Algernon  Sidney. 

747%  34.  iify  lord,  etc.  For  evidences  of  Dryden's 
earlier  reading  of  Chaucer,  v.  290,  212,  n; 
241,  1806,  n;  242,  1860.  n.  He  may  have 
been  prompted  to  it  by  the  appearance  of  a 
reprint  of  Speght's  Chaucer  in  1687;  cf.n. 


editor  can  nna  no  evioence  tnat  ne  was  a 
frieod  of  Dryden.  Professor  Ker  conjectures 
that  "  Dryden  was  probably  thinking  particu- 
larly of  Rsrmer." 

21.  Grandam  gold.  Professor  Ker  points  out 
that  Dryden  uses  the  phrase  old  grandam' 
tmd-aunt  gold  in  The  Wild  OaUarU  (act  iv, 
sc.  1 :  SS.  ii.  93). 

31.  Fadle,  etc.  "It  is  easy  to  add  to  what  is 
already  invented." 

38.  MademoiseUe  de  Seudiry.  The  famous 
French  writer  of  chivalrio  romances  (1607' 
1701):  cf.  B.  S.  xix.  "Her  huge  romances, 
Artamenet  and  Clelia,  were  in  my  childhood 
still  read  in  some  old-fashioned  Scottish 
families,  though  now  absolutely  forgotten, 
and  in  no  chance  of  being  revived."  [Scott.] 

43.  Provengod.   v.  n.  741S  60. 
748S  ^^-  Palamon    and    Arcite.     On    the    real 
source  of  the  poem,  v.  n.  743^  43.    On  the 
duration  of  the  action  of  an  epic  poem,  v. 
fi07».  23  f. 

748«,  27.  M .   Luke  Milbourne  (1649-1720), 

a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  had 
himself  planned  a  translation  of  Virgil.  He 
attacked  Dryden's  version  in  Notes  on  Dry- 
den's  Virgil  (1698).  where  he  forti6ed  his 
eritidsms  by  specimens  of  his  own  verses. 
Soott  states  (SS.  xi.  76)  that  he  also  attacked 
Dryden's  "person,  and  principles  political 
and  religious."  Ct.  785,  87. 

B .    Sir  Richard  Blackmore   (1650?- 

1729).  physician  and  poet,  had  written  two 
epic  poems.  Prince  Arthur  (1695)  and  King 
Arthur  (1697).  In  a  passage  of  the  preface 
to  the  former  (quoted  by  Malone,  III,  647- 
649)  he  attacked  Diyden  for  the  indecency  of 
his  writings,  resulting  from  his  "  irreligion  and 
folly."  In  A  Satyr  against  Wit,  dated  1700, 
but  probably  published  in  the  previous  year, 
he  renewed  the  charge.  (Among  the  books 
mentioned  in  the  Term  CaUHogue  lot  Hilary 
Term,  1700.  is  A  Satyr  upon  a  late  Pamphlet 
entitided  A  Satyr  fxgainst  Wit.)  Dr.  Johnson 
gives  a  specimen  of  Blackmore's  raillery  in 
this  poem,  and  states  that  in  a  later  edition  of 
it,  angered  by  Dryden's  reply,  he  omitted  a 
compliment  to  the  poet  wUoh  had  mitigated 
the  satire  of  the  first  edition.  Cf.  785,  83; 
809>,  16,  n. 

41.  Ogleby,  v.  135, 102,  n;  cf.  176>,  3-^. 

61.  //  /,  etc.   Cf.  38«»,  20.  n. 
7491,  20.  The  gtutrdianangeU,  etc.  CI.  28»*-2aiK 

23.  Dares,  etc.   v.  585,  533-559. 

30.  Mr.  CoUier.   v.  B.  S.  xxxvi;  734  (To  Mot- 

TBITX),  n. 

47.  "  The  teal,  etc.  v.  P-«i»«  bcix.  9;  John  ii.  17. 

749>,  20.  Seneffe.   Fret  ineph.   "The battle 

of  Seneffe  in  Flandi  nrhich  the  Prince  of 

Cond^  was  opposec  1  Prince  of  Orange, 

was  fought  on  Au  ,  1674.   Cond^,  not 

content  with  havi  tted  the  rear  guard 

of  the  enemy,  in  ing  to  destroy  the 

remainder  of  the  of  Orange's  army. 


^tf .  uemetrt,  eio.  hohacb,  1  t^anres,  x.  vu,  vi : 
"  You,  Demetrius  and  Tigellius,  I  bid  lament 
among  the  chairs  of  your  scholars."  Black- 
more  had  once  been  a  schoolmaster. 

To  THB  Duchess  op  Osmond.  "Lady  Mary 
Somerset,  second  wife  of  the  duke.  She  was 
second  daughter  of  Henry  Somerset,  first 
Duke  of  Beaufort."   [Scott.]  Cf.  150,941.  n. 

4  (verse).  A  daivbtfxd  palm,  "Dryden  here  says 
of  Chaucer  in  reference  to  Virgil  what  Ju- 
venal said  of  Virgil  in  reference  to  Homer: 
*  The  composer  of  the  Iliad  shall  be  sung,  and 
the  lays  of  high-sounding  Maro,  which  make 
the  palm  of  victory  doubtful'  (.Satires,  xi. 
180,  181)."  [Christie.] 
750»  14.  Plantagenet.  Scott  thought  that  the  re- 
ference was  to  Blanche,  first  wife  of  John  of 
(Saunt,  Chaucer's  patron,  the  fourth  son  of 
Edward  III.  Like  her  husband,  this  lady  was 
a  Plantagenet,  being  the  daughter  of  Henry. 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  the  grandson  of  Edmund, 
brother  of  E^dward  I.  But  Professor  Craik  is 
doubtless  right  in  rejecting  this  supposition. 
"The  explanation"  given  by  Scott,  he  writes, 
"  leaves  the  principal  part  of  the  passage  en- 
tirely unexplained.  Chaucer's  Plantagenet 
here  is  clearly  not  the  Duchess  Blanche,  but 
Joan,  daughter  of  Edmund  of  Woodstock,  Earl 
of  Kent,  second  son  of  Edward  I  by  his  second 
wife,  Margaret  of  France,  famous  as  the  Fair 
Maid  of  Kent,  married  for  the  third  and  last 
time  to  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  by  whom 
she  was  the  mother  of  Richard  II,  having 
been  previously  the  wife,  first  (it  is  under- 
stood) of  Thomas  Holland  [later  Earl  of 
Kent],  .  .  .  secondly,  of  William  Montague 
[Montacute],  Earl  of  Salisbury  (making  the 
three  eoniending  princes),  and  commonly  be- 
lieved to  be  the  Countess  of  Salisbury  from 
whom  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  according  to 
the  well-known  story,  derived  its  name." 
{History  of  Englith  Literature,  1871,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  116,  117.) 

The  fact  that  the  Fables  volume  includes  a 
version  of  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  with  its 
compliment  to  the  Order  of  the  Garter  (v. 
852,  546-558),  is  an  additional  argument  in 
favor  of  Professor  Craik's  explanation. 

29.  Platonic  year.  "  A  cycle  imagined  by  some 
ancient  astronomers,  in  which  the  heavenly 
bodies  were  supposed  to  go  through  all  their 
possible  movements  and  return  to  their  origi- 
nal relative  positions  (after  which,  according 
to  some,  all  events  would  recur  in  the  same 
order  as  before)."  N.  E.  D. 

30.  O  true  Plantagenet,  etc.  "John  of  Gaunt  had 
by  his  mistress,  Catharine  Swynford,  whom 
he  afterwards  married,  three  sons  and  a 
daughter,  who  were  legitimated  by  act  of 
parliament.  John  de  Beaufort,  the  eldest  of 
these,  was  created  EZarl  of  Somerset,  and 
from  him  the  ducal  family  of  Beaufort  are 
lineally  descended.  The  patent  of  the  first 
duke,  the  father  of  this  Duchess  of  Ormond, 
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bears  to  be  in  oonsideratioa  of  hia  servioea, 
and  of  hia  moat  noble  deaoent  from  Edward 
III."    ISCOTT.I 

46.  Etesian.  Properly,  a  name  applied  by  Greek 
and  Latin  writers  to  certain  annual  winds* 
especially  those  that  blow  for  forty  days  dur- 
ing the  dog-daya.  Diyden  uses  it  here  of  a 
gentle,  steady  breeae.  N.  E.  D.  quotea 
from  PhU.  TroM.  xiv.  661  (1684):  *' Theae 
Eastern  Winds  (which  I  call  our  Engliah 
Eteeiana)." 

48.  Portunus.  Cf.  8,  121,  n;  ff82,  314.  316. 

61.  The  land,  etc.   Gf.  10,  251.  n. 

50.  Nor  hear  the  reina.  Chriatie  aptly  citea 
Neque  audit  ctarua  habenaa.  (Vibqil,  Oeor- 
gice,  i.  514.) 

62.  Aa  Ormond'a  luirbinoer.  The  Duchess  of 
Ormond  went  to  Ireland  in  April.  1697.  and 
her  husband  followed  in  October.  (Lut- 
TRBLL,  Brief  RekUion,  1867,  vol.  iv.  pp.  214, 
288.) 

64.  Thetoaate^ete.  "  Alluding  to  the  wars  of  the 
Revolution  in  Ireland."  Scott. 

65.  Palea.  The  god  (goddess  ?)  of  flocks  and 
shepherds;  C!eres.  the  goddess  of  agriculture: 
cf.  464, 1;  787,7.8. 

70.  Aa  when,  etc.  Ct.  107»,  1  f. 
761,  101.  Nor  dare,  etc.    "She  seems  to  have 
been  just  recovered  from  a  fever."   Scott. 

125.  Youno  Veapaaian.  Titus  Flavius  Sabinus 
Vespasianus,  better  known,  as  a  Roman  em- 
peror, by  his  6rst  name.  During  the  aiege  of 
Jerusalem,  which  he  directed,  he  sought  to 
spare  the  temple,  and  he  mourned  ita  de- 
struction. 

130.  The  table  of  my  vow.  The  tabula  votiva  of 
Horace  (Odea,  i.  6.  13;  2  Satirea,  i.  33).  Per- 
sons saved  from  shipwreck  used  to  hang  up  in 
the  temple  of  Neptune  or  some  other  appro- 
priate divinity  a  picture  representing  their 
escape;  cf.  703,  1114,  1115. 

131.  Morley'a.  "  Dr.  Christopher  Love  Morley, 
a  physician  of  eminence."  Scott. 

133.  The  Macedon,  etc.    Alexander  the  Great; 
cf.  386,  note  6.   The  story  is  told  by  several 
writers,  as  Quintus  Curtius.  ix.  8. 
763,  162.  Bliaa.   Another  name  of  Dido;  cf.  IS, 
65. 

Palamon  and  Abcitb.  On  this  and  Dryden*s 
other  translations  and  adaptations  from 
early  English,  see  Lounsbury,  Studiea  in 
Chaucer,  eh.  vii;  SchOpke,  U^er  Dryden'a 
Bearbeiiung  Chaucer' acher  Qedichte  (in  Anolia, 
ii.  314-353,  iii.  36-58);  Tupper,  Dryden  and 
Speght'a  Chaucer  (in  Modem  Language  Notea, 
xil.  347-353). 

12.  With  Love,  eiAi.  Repeated  in  897,  518. 


764,  175.  To  do  th*  obaervanee,  etc.    Gf.  760,  4i 
which  tranalatea  Chaucer's: 
And,  for  to  doon  his  obsenraonee  to  May. 
204.  Waa  one  partition,  etc.    "Thia  may  meu 
th,at  the  tower  and  the  palace  had  a  party 
wall  in  common,  or  that  the  tower  was  part 
of  the  outer  wall  of  the  palace."  Sauitbbubt. 
766«  222.  Shady  walka  between.    A  leminiseeiMe 
of  Milton: 

—  aptlUiedilad« 
High  overarched,  and  echoing  walks  betwcea. 
Paradise  Loat^  ix.  uoe,  UK 

230.  Thick  of  bora.  Cf.  6,  55,  q.  Chaucer's 
words  are  thikke  of  many  a  barre. 

766,  301,  308.  CouncU.  So  F;  in  Diyden's  time 
council  and  counsel  were  not  yet  carefully  dis- 
tinguished: cf.  816,  367. 

358.  Perithoua.    Dryden  seems  always  to  use 
this  form  in  place  of  the  correct  PtrOhom: 
cf.  787,  50. 
361.  Man.  F  places  a  full  stop  after  this  word. 

767,  404.  Extremeat  line.  Professor  Saintsbory 
explains  this  as  outermoal  region.  Perhaps  it  ts 
easier  to  suppose  thai  Dryden  waa  JM^^lfine  to 
draw  a  metaphor  from  the  two  poles  of  tb« 
earth,  where  day  and  night  are  each  six 
months -long. 

427.  Ouiltv  of  (heir  vowa.  "A  Latinism,  voH 
reua  ;  cf.  683,  307.  n."   (Christib.1 

768,  500.  Or  Afars,  etc.  "Dxyden  has  introduced 
Mars  and  the  quartil ;  they  are  not  in  Chaa- 
cer."   [Christib.]  (Tf.  18<,  13,  n;  60,  1165.  d. 

515.  Beholda,  etc.  "This  play  of  words,  whidi 
is  truly  Ovidian,  does  not  occur  in  (^ucer. 
nor  is  it  in  conformity  with  our  antfaor's 
general  ideas  of  translating  him :  v.  743',  45  f: 
744«,  25f."   [Scott.J 

769,  552.  Argua\    v.  308,  300,  85^1003. 

760,  12.  In  causea.  "One  of  Drydea's  frequent 
scholasticisms;  in  their  cauaea  would  have 
been  clearer."  Sazntbburt. 

34.  Style.  Christie  thinks  that  the  word  is  used 
here  in  the  sense  of  the  Latin  atylus,  and  refers 
for  support  to  161, 1051.  His  argument  is  not 
convincing. 

761,  88.  And  angry,  etc.  Cf.  621,  2. 

89.  Curat,  etc.  Chaucer  has  simply,  **  Alas,  that 
day  that  I  was  bore."  Warton  thinks  that 
Dryden  remembered  Job  iii.  3  f. 

93.  Cadmua,  etc.   Cf.  643,  436. 

115,  116.  Of  auch,  etc.  This  couplet  (with  the 
readings  timea  leave  and  That  burnt)  eoo- 
cludes  a  short  poem  by  Carew,  A  Crud  Mia- 
treaa.  Warton  noted  Dryden 's  appropriation 
of  it. 

149.  And  Jove,  etc.  Cf.  737,  714.  715. 


NOTES 


515.  Below.  So  F;  but  the  sense  requires  a6o&e. 

527.   Thrace.   Cf.  466,  143. 

548.  Strait.    F  has  atreioht,  which,  as  often, 

obviously  stands  for  Btraitf  not  alraioht. 
r67,  565.  Soft  rnniUng.    So  SS.;  F  reads  aoft, 

amiling. 
580.  S€U.  So  F;  it  might  be  better  to  substitute 

aate,  to  point  the  rhyme. 
600.  Congu^'  This  is  personified,  Conquest,  in 

Chauoer ;  Dryden  has  confused  the  passage  by 

prefixins  the  article. 
614.   Tijoo  oeomantie  figwes.  Chaucer  wrote 

And  oTsr  his  heed  tber  Sbynen  two  figures 
Of  sterres,  tbat  been  cleped  In  acrlptiires. 
That  con  Pnella,  that  other  Robens. 

On  this  Speght  comments,  partially  incor^ 
rectly:   "The  names  of  two  figures  in  geo- 
mancy,    representing   two   constellations  in 
heaven.    Puella  signifieth  Mars  retrograde, 
and  Rubeus  Mars  direct."  This  is  sufficient  to 
explain  Dryden's  rehandling  of  the  passage: 
for  an  explanation  of  the  subject  matter,  see 
Skeat's  note  on  Cant.  Tales,  A  2045. 
623.  Calisto.    A   nymph  of  Diana,   who  was 
seduced  by  Jupiter.  When  her  guilt  had  been 
discovered  by  Diana,  as  they  were  bathing, 
Juno  turned  her  into  a  bear,  in  which  form 
she  was  nearly  slain  by  her  son.  Areas.  Jupi- 
ter, to  avert  this  crime,  gave  mother  and  son 
places  in  the  skies,  as  the  constellations  of  the 
Great  and  the  Little  Bear.   (F  reads  Calistho  ; 
the  correct  form  is  Callisto,  Cf.  p.  76,  where 
Calisto  is  retained  from  the  early  editions.) 
Manifest  of  shame.  Cf.  112,  204,  n. 
627.  AetcBon.    A  hunter  who  chanced  to  see 
Diana  bathing.  She  changed  him  into  a  stag, 
and  he  was  torn  in  pieces  by  his  own  dogs. 
631.  Daphne,   v.  394,  606  f. 
634.   The  Caledonian  beast.  This  is  an  error,  by 
Dryden  or  the  printer,  for  Calydonian;    cf. 
787,  1.  n.  On  the  story,  v.  787-79». 

768,  639.  The  Volsdan  queen,  v.  624,  1094  f; 
681-688,  753-1256. 

661.  So  pnncest  etc.   Diyden*8  complaint,  not 

Chaucer's;  cf.  414,  100,  n. 
8.  Such  chief s,  etc.  Cf.  628,  975. 
31.  Pruce.  Prussia.  Scxwt. 

769,  100.  Their  honest  god.  Cf.  460,  540.  n;  732, 
52. 

104.  Posts.  The  editions  of  1700  and  1713  read 
Pots.  The  emendation  to  posts,  adopted  by  all 
modern  editors  except  Professor  Saintsbury, 
seems  practically  certain;  cf.  897,  561. 

770,  129.  Creator  Venus,  etc.  Dryden  here  min- 
gles Lucretius  with  Chauoer;  cf.  182,  1-27. 
Spenser  also  imitates  the  same  passage:  v. 
Faerie  Queens,  IV.  x.  44-47. 

145.  Thou  gladder,  etc.    This  line  i-  Ain^M.U- 
from  Chaucer:  the  i«*»" 
mountain   f^'  ' 


773,  381.  Leaden.  "His  planetary  metal." 
Saintsbvbt. 

388.  Outridden.  Dzyden  has  "most  ridiculously 
mistaken"  (Tyrwhitt)  the  sense  of  Chaucer's 
outrede  (at^rede  in  Skeat's  text),  which  really 
means  surpass  in  eowiseL 

389.  Tnn*d.   v.  50,  1165,  n. 

774,  411.  Bought  senates,  etc.  '*This  line,,  con- 
taining a  political  allusion  to  the  events  of 
the  Revolution,  is  Dryden's  exclusively." 
(Scott.  1 

426.  Chronos*.  i.  e.  Saturn's. 
442.  Leaning,  etc.  Cf.  9,  154. 

776,  545.  Many.  In  this  substantive  use  of  many 
there  is  probably  confusion  with  the  noun 
meiny,  retinue ;  cf .  782,  107. 

777,  665.  The  people,  etc.  Cf.  732, 107. 

672.  The  standing  army.  Cf.  356^  4  {Arg.),  n. 
680.  Popularly  law.  Cf.  118,  689. 

778,  757,  758.  Destroyed :  void.  The  repetition  of 
this  rhyme  just  below  (11.  766,  767)  is  a  sign  of 
Dryden's  haste  in  writing. 

779,  787.  Spirit '«.  F  reads  Spirits. 

844-853.  But  .  .  .  know.  Dryden  has  modified 
Chaucer's  lines  into  a  passage  that  gives  ex- 
pression to  his  own  sceptical  temperament, 
which,  however,  did  not  preclude  acceptance 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church.  On 
the  concluding  couplet,  cf.  164,  165,  208- 
211. 

780,  891.  With  words,  etc.  Here  Dryden  adds  a 
touch  of  sarcasm  not  found  in  Chaucer. 

781,  927.  Mourning  Bride.  The  italics  (retained 
from  F)  point  the  compliment  to  Congreve's 
tragedy  The  Mourning  Bride,  acted  and  pub- 
lished in  1697. 

960.  Mountain-ash.  So  F. 

982.  Swound.  F  reads  Swoond. 

985.  While,  etc.    In  this  description  Dryden 

follows  Chaucer  closely,  but  compare  also 

676,  281-303. 

782,  1066.  A  drop.  Cf.  811,  384. 

783,  1074.  Rechless.  F  reads  Retchless. 

1144.  Eros  and  Anteros.  Here  understood  by 
Dryden  as  the  gods  of  Love  and  Reciprocal 
Love. 

784,  To  John  Dridbn.  This  country  gentleman 
was  the  second  son  of  Sir  John  Driden,  baro- 
net, the  elder  brother  of  Erasmus  Dryden  (or 
Driden),  the  poet's  father  (Malone,  I,  1,  321). 
He  was  born  in  1635;  he  represented  the 
county  of  Huntingdon  in  parliament  in  1690. 
and  from  1700  till  his  death  in  1708. 

Some  interesting  information  as  to  this 
poem  is  contained  in  Dryden's  letters.  His 
former  antagonist,  Charles  Montagu  (v.  n. 
216,  Hind  and  Panthbr),  was  now  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  a  prominent  mem- 


have  given  them,  that  they  may  the  better 
endure  the  sight  of  so  great  a  judge  and  poet. 
I  am  now  in  feare  that  I  have  purg'd  them 
out  of  their  spirit:  as  our  Master  Busby  us'd 
to  whip  a  boy  so  long,  till  he  made  him  a  con- 
firmed blockhead.  Iffy  cousin  Driden  saw 
them  in  the  country ;  and  the  greatest  excep- 
tion he  made  to  them  was,  a  satire  against  the 
Dutch  valour  in  the  last  war.  He  desir'd  me 
to  omit  it,  (to  use  his  own  words)  out  of  the 
respect  he  fuui  to  hia  Sovereion.  I  obey'd  his 
eommands,  and  left  onely  the  praises,  which 
I  think  are  due  to  the  gallantry  of  my  own 
countrsrmen.  In  the  description  which  I  have 
made  of  a  Parliament-man,  I  think  I  have 
not  only  drawn  the  features  of  my  worthy 
kinsman,  but  have  also  given  my  own  opinion 
of  what  an  Englishman  in  Parliament  ought 
to  be ;  and  deliver  it  as  a  memorial  of  my  own 
principles  to  all  posterity.  I  have  consulted 
the  judgment  of  my  unbyass'd  friends,  who 
have  some  of  them  the  honour  to  be  known  to 
you;  and  they  think  there  is  nothing  which 
can  justly  give  offence  in  that  part  of  the 
poem.  I  say  not  this,  to  cast  a  blind  on  your 
judgment,  (which  I  oou'd  not  do,  if  I  in- 
deavour*d  it,)  but  to  assure  you,  that  nothing 
relateing  to  the  publique  shall  stand  without 
your  permission ;  for  it  were  to  want  common 
senoe  to  desire  your  patronage,  and  resolve  to 
disoblige  you:  And  as  I  will  not  hasard  my 
hopes  of  your  protection,  by  refusing  to  obey 
you  in  any  thing  which  I  can  perform  with  my 
conscience  or  my  honour,  so  I  am  very  confi- 
dent you  will  never  impose  any  other  terms  on 
me."  (Malone.  I,  2;  90,  91 ;  the  remainder  of 
the  letter  is  given  in  n.  74^^  23.) 

For  other  notices,  see  the  excerpts  on 
p.  737.  Malone  (I,  1,  325-327)  mentions  a 
tradition,  of  which  he  doubts  the  accuracy, 
that  the  noble  preBerU  to  which  Dryden  refers 
was  the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds.  Xinee 
7-13  of  the  poem,  according  to  Scott,  are 
added  to  John  Driden's  epitaph  in  the 
church  at  Chesterton. 

43.  But  you,  etc.  "Sir  Robert  Driden  inher- 
ited the  paternal  estate  of  Canons  Ashby, 
while  that  of  Chesterton  descended  to  John, 
Mb  eecond  broth^^r,  in  whom  ttiis  poem  is  ad- 
dr^«ed,  thn;>ugh  kb  motberT  di^ui^hter  of  Sii 
Rnl^ert  Bevlle/"    [Srorr,! 

53.  Industrwwi  of.   Cf.  «33,  1143. 
785,  76.  pay.  etc.  "  It  is  a  pity  that  the  gvenerous 
kindt  etc."    ICHRrATieJ 

82,  aihbonn.   Cf.  367,  I2ft,  d:  7Q»K  13- 

83.  Mauru^.  Cf.  748^  27<  m  899^,  16.  n.  The 
editor  cannot  find  that  Blnokraore  ft>bh'd  and 
murdered  Af  aro'ff  Af  use.  and  thinks  that  in  L  85 
he  may  be  eonfusod  with  Milbourne.  — "The 
fourtcen-sylbble  line  ia  of  couhm?  used  inten- 
Uuniill>%  and.  as  it  were,  pictorially.  The 
sweep  of  the  verse  La  ^  vmt  aa  that  oi  Mau- 
rus.  '    tSiiNTSBUiiT.J  Cr.  I2&t  94.  n. 

87.   M-lh-me.   Milbourne;  cf.  748^  27.  o. 
107*  Garth.  "Sir  Samuel  Garth  {16G1-1 7191,  th& 
ingeqiuus  author  of  The  Di^pmtainf  (1690)^ 


differed  widely  f rocn  Drydeo  in  po&tia.  \iB^ 
a  violent  Whig,  they  aeem,  oeverthuaL  r| 
have  lived  in  tlie  mast  intimate  tamt  si 
Samuel  had  the  honor  to  proooooee  t  Iszi 
oration  at  the  funeral  of  oar  poet  G^t.\ 
generosity  consisted  in  maintaining  i  £« 
pensary  for  issuing  advice  and  pnaen^ 
gratis  to  the  poor.  This  was  highir  ia^ 
proved  of  by  the  more  selfish  of  his  bK^4 
and  by  the  apothecaries.  The  resoliisr  an 
putes  led  to  Sir  Samuel's  humoroos  pss. ' 
[Scott.  J 
109.  The  viper's  brood. 

Then  mak'st  th'  Ingratefnll  F^cr  (at  hi»  t»i 
His  dying  Mother's  belly  to  gnsw  forth. 

Stlvbstbk,  Dubartaa  Mis  first  ife^  Sad 
Day,  11.  SO,  261). 

118.  Produce.  F  has  periods  after  both  M 
word  and  bear  (1. 122) ;  after  wit  (L  124;  uH 
an  exclamation  point,  and  after  fbwtd iL  I>| 
a  question  mark.  S8.  and  C.  retain  the  pe-J 
after  produce  and  place  a  ooJon  after  ^r 

786,  140.  Munster,  Cf.  30,  145,  n. 

142.  Our  foes,  etc.  "  A  very  bioodj  w  ^ 
been  recently  concluded  by  the  Pan  \ 
Byswick  in  1697.  The  Hoose  o€  Ccslsl^ 
were  averse  to  a  renewal  of  the  ooafitcs.  u^ 
from  fear  of  tyranny,  were  jealous  <d  evrry  i^ 
tempt  to  maintain  any  miUtaiy  force.  Ij 
1698  the  army  was  reduced  to  7000  ran,  sai 
in  1699  William  saw  hinoseif  oompelkd  to  li 
miss  his  faithful  and  favorite  Dute^  g^ri 
—  The  subsequent  lines  point  ob&qarir  i 
these  measures,  which  were  now  matter  i 
public  discussion.  Diyden's  oooaio  was  9 
of  the  Whig  faction  that  opposed  the  kisi  ^ 
the  question  of  the  army.  As  for  tt^  p»t  tj 
Jacobitioal  prindpleB  assented  to  eremiu^ 
that  could  embarrass  King  William.  ^.  'i 
the  reasons  which  he  has  aasicned  in  his  ^t^ 
to  Montagu,  he  leaves  his  opinion  coaecmii 
the  disbanding  of  the  army  to  be  iskri^ 
from  his  panegyric  on  the  navy,  and  ba  M 
clamation  against  the  renewal  of  the  vsr! 
[SooTT.l  a.  3«6»,  4  (Arg.h  n. 
162.  Namur.  The  capture  of  Namur  m  3d 
gium  by  William  in  in  1005 had  ledap^a 
Ppflce  of  I^rswift  two  y,-*'!!^  Ta»4^  r 
ISS.    Four    ffai'rt^u4    t^dTidsirt,       \  .  I 

Scott  fotiowiag  him,  stated,  app., 
out  other  evidence  than  thb  poeni.  -Jw  ^ 
wan  Sir  Robert  Bcvile,  maternal  i^'B^ 
ther  dI  John  Driden  of  CbestertcKL.  QM 
writ^,Dnthe  other  Kami:  "The  JsliisMiMJ 
accurate  Mr.  Holt  White*  in  bis  IB»  tfd 
ancert&iaed  that  Sit  Eraamm  11*3*4^41 
comtQuB  ATiinrlfaiher  of  the  two  < 
referred  to ;  and  he  relei»  to  a  li*  ii  I 
worth's  Hialoricai  CollKtums  (L  Ci3a,i 
oec-ura  the  name  of  Sir  Erasmiv  l]fesli 
one  of  those  sent  to  pHaoci  on  uaeoitM^^ 
loan  money,  aod  liberated  on  tte««»^d 
general  election  for  ChaHee  Vm  AM  j 
ment»  162S^'' 

787p  1,  Calydoniant,    F  reads  Ca 
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in  1.  77  Caledonian),  but  prints  Calydon  in 
the  argvmmU  just  above,  and  CcUidon  in  1. 304. 

2,  44.  227.  Mdeaonu  .  .  .  MeUagroa.  So  F. 

7.  8.  Cer«3  .  .  .  PoIm.  Cf.  7M),  66,  n. 

50.  PcrtCAotM.  Cf.  756,  358,  n. 

53.  Ccmeus.  Cf.  856,  857,  234-287;  601,  806. 

790,  237.  Plexipptui'.  F  reiidB  Plax%ppu$t  prob- 
ably by  a  misprint. 

791,  288.  Brother's.  80  F;  in  1.  296  F  reads 
Brothera. 

793.  SxoiSMONDA  AND  GuxBCARDO.  On  this  and 
on  Dryden's  other  adaptations  from  Boc- 
caccio, see  Wierussowsld,  Unterwehungen  Hber 
John  Drydena  Boccaeeio-Paraphnuen,  Bonn, 
1904. 

Sioitmonda  and  Ouiacardo  is  from  the  first 
tale  of  the  fourth  day  of  the  Decameron.  The 
only  essential  change  that  Dryden  has  made 
in  the  plot  is  his  introduction  of  a  marriage 
between  the  hero  and  heroine,  (v.  n.  796 
(Fablus)  for  Wordsworth's  opinion  on  this.) 
Wierussowski  thinks  that  the  main  aim  of  our 
aigument-loving  poet  in  this  alteration  was 
to  provide  Sigismonda  with  a  new  plea  in  her 
defense  of  her  act;  v.  7^,  402-420.  Per- 
haps Dryden,  despite  the  coarseness  of  II. 
147-172.  really  thought  the  change  made  the 
tale  aavor  lee$  of  imnukkgty :  cf.  746*,  25; 
and,  for  a  similar  change  in  Cymon  and 
Iphigenia,  ▼.  n.  890  (Ctmon). 

Scott's  criticism  on  the  tale  may  be  added 
to  Wordsworth's:'* — Dryden.  .  .  made 
Boccaccio's  story  his  own,  and  told  it  in  his 
own  way.  One  gross  fault  he  has  engrafted 
upon  his  original;  I  mean  the  coarseness  of 
Sigismonda's  character,  whose  love  is  that  of 
temperament,  not  of  affection.  This  error, 
grounded  upon  Dryden's  false  view  of  the 
passion  and  of  the  female  character,  and  per- 
haps arising  from  the  depravity  of  the  age 
rather  than  of  the  poet,  pervades  and  greatly 
injures  the  effect  of  the  tale.  Yet  it  is  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  preponderating 
beauties.  Without  repeating  the  praise,  else- 
where given  to  the  majesty  of  the  poet's  versi- 
fioation,  and  which  this  piece  alone  would  be 
sufficient  to  justify,  the  reader's  attention 
may  be  solicited  to  the  colors  with  which 
Dryden  has  drawn  a  mind  wrought  up  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  despair.  Sigismonda  is  placed 
in  that  situation  in  which,  above  all  others, 
the  human  disposition  seems  to  acquire  a  sort 
of  supernatural  strength  or  obstinacy;  for 
although  guilty  of  a  crime,  she  is  punished  in 
a  degree  far  exceeding  the  measure  of  the  of- 
fence. In  such  a  situation,  that  acuteness  of 
feeUng,  which  would  otherwise  waste  itself  in 


the  droumstances,  naturally,  intimate  the 
tone  of  her  mind,  and  are  a  striking  instance 
of  Dryden's  power  in  painting  passion  wrought 
up  to  desperation."  [Scott.] 
708,  66.  The  royal  maid.  "Dryden  constantly 
forces  the  rhyme  for  the  sake  of  a  word.  But 
he  very  seldom,  as  here,  forces  a  word  for  the 
sake  of  a  rhyme.  Sigismonda  was  not  a 
maid."  (Saintbbvrt.) 

794,  116.  Maliffnant  light.  Cf.  508,  381,  n. 
164.  Nothing  toanted.  "Nothing  was  wanting." 

[Chribtib.] 

795,  242.  So,  like,  etc.  Cf.  115,  445-454. 

796,  306.  Thrice,  etc.  Christie  points  out  the 
imitation  of  Paradise  Lost,  i.  619-621 : 

Thrloe  he  aaaayed,  and  thrice.  In  spite  of  acorn. 
Tears,  soch  as  angels  weep,  barst  forth :  at  last 
Words  interwove  with  slgtas  foand  oat  their  way. 
332.  The  guest,  etc.   Saintsbury  points  out  the 
influence  of  Lucretius:  cf.  185,  126-134. 

798,  603.  One  paste,  etc.  Cf.  738>,  40. 

799,  597.  The  soldier.   Cf.  356»,  4  Urg.),  n. 

802,  14.  Manufactured  mass.  F  reads  Manufac- 
ture Mass,  which,  though  retained  by  SS., 
seems  to  the  present  editor  unintelUgible. 

803,  90.  Pallas.  "To  whom  the  olive  was  sa- 
cred." Scott. 

805,  41.  Parrots.  "These  are  of  Dryden's  intro- 
duction."  [Scott.] 

806.  C1NTHA8  AND  Mtrrha.   Cf.  722,  319-324. 
809,  272.  The  belt.   "The  Zodiac."  Sazntsburt. 

811,  382.  The  babe.  Adonis:  cf.  725,  577;  770, 
147. 

384.  The  drop.  Cf.  782,  1066. 

812,  77.  At  rovers.    Cf.  284>,  25.  n. 

813,  116.  Dispose.  The  verb  is  apparently  made 
plural  by  the  influence  of  those  in  the  preced- 
ing line:  cf.  400, 1031,  n. 

815,  296.  Falchion.  F  reads  Faukhion. 

816,  328.  He  said,  etc.  "'What  a  difference,'  he 
fTennyson]  would  add,  'between  Pope's  little 
poisonous  barbs,  and  Dryden's  strong  invec- 
tive 1  And  how  much  more  real  poetic  force 
there  is  in  Dryden  I    Look  at  Pope: 

He  said,  observant  of  the  bine-eyed  maid. 
Then  in  tbe  sbeatb  retorn'd  the  shining  blade. 

Then  at  Dryden: 

He  Bald ;  with  rorly  faith  believ'd  her  word. 
And  In  the  sheath,  reluctant,  plnng'd  the  sword.' " 
Hallam  Tennyson,  Alfred,  Lord  Tenny- 
son, 1898,  vol.  ii,  p.  287. 
367.  CouneU.   Cf.  756,  301,  n. 
377.  Ccmeus.  Cf.  856,  857,  234-287:601,  608; 
787,  63. 

817,  386.  Counsels.  F  reads  Councils ;  cf .  756, 
301,  n. 
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8889  21.  Poyrumt.  F  reads  poynant^  probably  by 

a  misprint. 
35.  HolidayB,    F  reads  Holy-DayB ;   the  same 

spelling  is  often  found  elsewhere. 
43.  The  cock.  So  Aldine  and  Riverside  editions; 

F,  followed  by  SS.  and  C,  reads  a  Cock,  which 

can  hardly  be  correct. 
65.  Some  linest  etc.    "The  exact  object  of  this 

curious  fling  is  not  obvious.   The  oousinhood 

of  William  and  Mary  will  not  do,  for  many 

reasons.    Perhaps  the  Hapsburgs  and   the 

'Austrian  lip'  are  glanced  at."   Saintsbu^t 
8S4,  104.  Sprite.   F  reads  Spright. 

106.  Shrovetide.  "  The  recognised  and  privileged 

time  for  oockfighting,  and  pelting  cocks  with 

sticks,  especially  in  schools."    Saintsburt. 

a.  87',  7,  n. 
136.  Afeard.  F  reads  a/fer'd;  Chaucer  has  o/srd. 
146.  The  canting  style.    "In  technical  terms;*' 

used  with  a  bit  of  sarcasm  at  doctors,  not  at 

Puritans. 

161.  Humor.  Cf.  6,  100,  n. 

162.  Cato.  The  reference  is  to  a  work  in  easy 
Latin,  uaed  as  a  schoolbook  in  the  middle 
ages,  Dionyaii  Catania  Dieticha  de  Moribiu 
ad  PUium.  It  has  no  connection  with  either 
of  the  two  famous  Catos  of  Roman  history; 
hence  II.  203,  204,  which  are  Dryden's  addi- 
tion to  the  story. 

885»  187.  Under.    F  reads  over,  an  obvious  mis- 
take. 

188.  Becauae,  etc.   a.  436,  105. 

202.  For  Homer,  etc.  Dryden's  addition;  of. 
813,  91-93. 

254.  For  aacred,  etc.    Cf.  552,  80. 
886,  279.  Found.  F  reads  hound. 

300.  Waiting,  etc.   Cf.  10,  223.  224. 

328.  A  mob,  etc.  "There  may  be  room  to  sus- 
pect that  the  line  should  run: 

A  court  of  cobblers,  and  a  mob  of  kings,  — 

as  better  expressing  the  confusion  of  ideas 
incident  to  dreaming."  Scott. 
8X7,  391.  The  wife,   etc.     This   vision   Chaucer 
found,  not  in  Homer,  but  in  Dares  Phrygius: 
cf.  497^34,  n;  M)l>,  52.  n. 

417.  In  principio.  "In  the  beginning,"  a  re- 
ference to  the  opening  words  of  the  Qoepel 
of  John,  which  begin  the  "second  Gospel," 
ordinarily  read  at  the  close  of  Mass. 

418.  Mulier,  etc.  "Woman  b  man's  undoing," 
a  mediieval  saying  that  Chaucer  is  supposed 
to  have  taken  from  Vincent  of  Beauvais. 

898,  460.  Man,  etc.  Dryden's  addition  to  the 
story,  cf.  Ill,  170.  n. 
473.  And  Heav'n,eto.  "An  allusion  to  Homer's 
allegory  of  the  two  tuns  UHad,  xxiv.  527  f). 
used  by  Achilles  in  consolation  to  the  aflUcted 
Priam."  (Warton.1 
479.  Book  of  Martyra.  The  Catholic  Dryden  in- 
troduces a  sarcastic  reference  to  John  Foxe's 
Acta  and  Monumenta,  commonly  known  as  the 
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litical  antipathies,  Dryden  fatk  not  to  i 
the  fox  a  Puritan."  Scott. 
499.  Of^fpoerite,  etc.  "Aooordinffto  tfaercBxiA&- 
tic  history  of  Charlemagne,  Gaoo,  or  Gaoekm. 
betrayed  the  Christian  army  at  the  battle  d 
Roncesvalles,  where  Orlando  and  tbe  peecs 
of  France  were  slain.  The  pun  upoo  Galbe 
(Latin  gaUua,  a  cock),  which  is  renewed  is 
deriving  the  cock  from  Brennus  and  Behina 
(1.  636),  is  entirely  Dryden's."  (Soott.J 
899,  515,  549,  559.  Bin.  been.    Cf.  ^63^  31,  n. 

523.  /  eannotr  etc.  Dryden,  true  to  hia  taste  far 
argument  in  verse,  expands  the  followixic: 
passage ;  and,  true  to  his  Catholic  faith,  makes 
plain  his  preference  for  the  free  will  sohition : 
cf.  877,  424.  In  11.  517-522  there  is  a  sneer  at 
Calvinism ;  cf.  116,  539,  n. 

524.  Bradufardin.  Thomas  Bradwardine(1290?- 
1349),  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  His  work 
On  the  Cauae  of  God  earned  him  the  title  <-f 
Doctor  Profundus,  and  remained  a  theolo- 
gical authority  for  ages.  Austin  is  of  cooise 
St.  Augustine. 

555.  With  a  miaehiefto  their  hind.  A  mild  emae 

—  "deuce  take  'em!" 
565.  Silence,  etc.    An  expression  of  Dryden*s 

own  principles  after  tbe  Revc^ution. 

830,  599.  So  profane.   So  SS.  and  C;  F  reads  U 
prophane. 

636.  Brennua  and  Belinua.  Brennus  was  tbe 
leader  of  the  Gauls  who  overran  Italy  in  b.  c 
390.  Belinus  (or  Belenus)  was  a  divinity  of 
the  Gauls. 

652.  Solar.  "That  is.  born  under  the  infloeoce 
of  the  sun :  this  addition  to  Chaucer  well  il- 
lustrates Dryden's  interest  in  astrology." 
[Saintsburt.] 

831,  686.  Native.     *'In    astrology,    the    persoc 
whose  scheme   of  nativity   is   calculated." 

(SCOTT.J 

693.  Oaufride,  etc.  "Gaufride.  or  Geoffrey  de 
Vinsauf,  bewailed  the  death  of  Richard  I  in 
would-be  plaintive  hexametexs.  in  which  he 
particularly  exclaims  against  Friday,  the  da:>' 
on  which  that  hero  was  shot  by  Bertrand  de 
Gurdun."  [Scott.]  Chaucer's  compHment  is 
of  course  ironical. 

728.  Talbot  v>ith  the  band.  "Probably  I>rydeD 
took  Talbot  in  its  sense  of  dog,  and  then 
band  will  be  as  in  bandog,  'the  chained 
hound.'"    [Saintsburt.) 

742.  Jack  Straw,  etc.  "  Dryden  has  given  Jack 
Straw  the  national  antipathies  of  the  mob  io 
his  own  time.  The  gathering  cry  one  and  all 
he  also  takes  from  modern  London."  [Scott.] 

750.  And  inflated  box.  "Blew  into  musical  io- 
struments  of  boxwood ; "  or  inflated  may  be 
taken  as  a  participle. 
839,  759.  Youra,  etc.  "This  excellent  parody 
upon  Virgil  is  introduced  by  Dryden,  sod 
marks  his  late  labors."  [Scott.)  Cf.  707. 
1357,  1358. 
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Tbbodorb  and  Honoria.  This  story  is  from 
the  eighth  tale  of  the  Ef  th  day  of  the  Decam- 
eron. Diyden  has  altered  the  names  of  the 
characters,  changing  Nastagio  degli  Onesti 
into  Theodore,  the  daughter  of  Paolo  Traver- 
saro  into  Honoria,  and  Guide  degli  Anas- 
tagi  into  Guido  Cavalcanti.  The  last  name 
is  found  in  the  tenth  canto  of  Dante's  /n/emo, 
but  Dryden  is  more  likely  to  have  taken  it 
from  the  ninth  tale  of  the  sixth  day  of  the 
Decameron.  —  In  the  plot  the  English  poet 
makes  but  one  essential  change,  greatly  ex- 
panding (11.  340-409)  the  description  of  the 
inward  struggle  of  Honoria,  which  Boccaodo 
treats  very  summarily,  in  about  ten  lines. 
Byron's  praise  of  this  tale  is  well  known: 

Sweet  honr  of  twilight !  -  In  the  aolltnde 
Of  the  pine  forest,  and  the  tllent  shore 

Which  bonnds  Ravenna's  immemorial  wood. 
Rooted  where  once  the  Adrian  wave  flow'd  o'er. 

To  where  the  last  Caesarean  fortress  stood. 
Evergreen  forest !  which  Boccaccio's  lore 

And  Dryden's  lay  made  hannted  ground  to  me. 

How  have  I  loved  the  twilight  hoar  and  thee! 

The  shrill  cicalas,  people  of  the  pine. 
Making  their  summer  lives  one  ceaseless  song. 

Were  the  sole  echoes,  save  my  steed's  and  mine. 
And  vesper  bell's  that  rose  the  boughs  along: 

The  specter  huntsman  of  Onesti's  line. 
His  hell-dogs,  and  their  chase,  and  the  fair  throng 

Which  learn'd  from  this  example  not  to  fly 

From  a  true  lover,  —  shadow'd  my  mind's  eye. 

Don  Juan,  ill.  Kfi,  lOS. 

1.  Romanian  lands.    Boccaccio's  phrase  is,  In 
Ravenna  anUchiaaima  citth  di  Romagna. 
83ff,  193.  Stem.  F  reads  Stem'd. 

220.  Would.   "  Used  purposely  here  as  expreas- 
ing  desire."   [Saintsburt.] 
836,  228.  Deatruction.   F  reads  Diatruclion. 

268.  Maetiffe'.  F  reads  Mastiff e,  which  may  be 
either  nominative  or  possessive,  since  the 
apostrophe  is  ordinarily  not  used  in  plural 
poesessives. 

280.  Close.   F  reads  c2o«U 

838,  425.  Beware.  Since  Dryden  frequently  shifts 
tenses  in  successive  lines  (as,  for  example,  in 
536,  31.  32;  859,  407,  408).  this  may  be 
taken  as  a  present  tense :  cf .  832,  799. 

Cetx  and  Alctonb.  The  words  out  of  .  .  . 
MHafnorphoses  do  not  occur  in  the  heading  in 
F ;  they  are  supplied  from  the  table  of  contents, 
which,  however,  has  Tenth  instead  of  Eleventh. 

839,  51.  And  present^  etc.  "And.  being  present, 
fear  nothing  except  what  I  actually  su£Fer." 

54.  Starlike.  Ovid's  sidereiu;  Ceyx  was  the  son 
of  Lucifer,  the  morning  star. 
842,  278.  Beast  of  nature.   Wild  beasts  (/era) ;  ef . 
251,  2537. 
311.  Renew.   F  reads  renews,  doubtless  a  mis- 
print. 
844,  395,  396.  Her  nurse,  etc.   The  punctuation 
follows  SS.;  F  has  no  stop  after  cause^  and 

nlfi./«Afl  i*nmmnn  nffjtr  Cruia  o.nH  Orittfa. 


Tbb  Fu>wbr  and  thb  Lbat.  The  words  oul 
of  Chaucer  do  not  occur  in  the  heading  of 
thb  poem  in  F,  but  are  found  in  the  table  of 
contents. 

Modern  students  of  Chaucer  do  not  regard 
the  original  of  this  poem  as  one  of  his  works. 
It  probably  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  and  seems  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  a  woman  (cf.  851,  471).  It  is  in 
a  seven-line  stansa,  rhyming  a  b  a  b  b  c  c 
(rhyme  royal) .  Dryden  is  freer  in  handling  this 
poem  than  in  any  other  of  his  adaptations 
from  early  English,  except  of  course  The  Char- 
acter of  a  Good  Parson;  U.  480-501,  which 
identify  the  companies  of  knights  and  ladies 
with  fMiies.  are  his  addition  to  the  story. 

29.  The  balmy  dew.    "That  is,  sleep."   [Saints- 
burt.] 
8469  46.  The  painted  birds.    Christie  notes  the 
borrowing     from     Virgil:     picta     volucres, 
Qeoroics,  iii.  243. 

53.  And  wanted^  etc.  "One  prognostic  was 
missing  to  add  to  the  others  that  announced 
the  spring."   [Saintsbubt.] 

847,  129.  Her  opposite.  "The  goldfinch." 
Saintsburt. 

155.  A  train,  etc.  "The  mass  of  the  Fathers 
(Justin,  Athenagoras.  trenseus,  Clement,  Ter- 
tuUian,  Origen,  Lactantius,  Sulpicius,  Am- 
brose, Nazianzen)  hold  that,  though  Satan 
fell  from  the  beginning,  the  Angels  fell  before 
the  deluge,  falling  in  love  with  the  daughters 
of  men."  Nbwman,  Apologia,  ch.  i  (London. 
1887.  p.  29).  C^f.  Genesis  vi.  2. 

158.  Less.  "That  is,  a  oomparison  less." 
[Saintsburt.] 

159.  Of  a  kind.  "Of  one  kind;  uniform." 
[Saintsburt.]  After  kind  F  has  a  comma, 
retained  here  and  in  SS. ;  C.  deletes  it. 

848,  228.  Trumpets.  '*ln  the  aeoae  of  trumpeters. 
These  and  other  warlike  musicians  long  held 
some  part  of  the  character  of  heralds  and  of 
ancient  minstrels.  They  were  distinguished 
by  collars  and  tabards,  and  often  employed 
on  messages,  during  whidh  their  persons  were 
sacred."   [Scott.  1 

233.  Charge.  "Bearings."  Saintsburt. 

257.  The  rivets,  etc.  "The  joints  of  the  armor 
were  riveted  with  nails  after  the  warrior  had 
put  it  on."   [Scott.] 

264.  Henchmen.  "Personal  attendants,  who 
followed  the  knights  in  battle,  and  never 
quitted  their  side.  Before  a  battle  the  hench- 
men carried,  as  in  the  text,  the  arms  of  the 
knight  ready  for  use."    [Scott.] 

849,  297.  Coursers.  F  reads  Courses. 

850,  345.  On  arow.  F  reads  on  o-roto. 
353.  Masters*.  F  reads  Master's. 

360.  Lea.  FreadsLay,  a  spelling  which  helps  to 
explain  rhymes  such  as  sea ;  way,  27,  42. 

851,  493.  Demogorgon.  "  Demogorgon,  one  of  the 
more  aoocrvDhal  deities  of  mvtholoffv.  has 
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David,  and  Judas  ICaocabeiis,  Jews:  aad 
Arthur,  CharlemacDo,  and  Godfrey  of 
Boulogne,  Chrutaana;  but  it  is  sometimea 
varied."  Scott. 
542.  Who  bear  the  bifws,  etc.  "  Thia  is  a  miatalce 
of  Dryden,  who  was  misled  by  the  spelling  of 
his  text  of  the  old  English:  bawea  here,  but 
boughea  in  line  corresponding  to  849,  282. 
The  bow,  though  the  youth  trained  to  chiv- 
alry were  taught  to  use  it.  made  no  part  of  a 
knight's  proper  weapons.  But  it  is  curious 
how  Dryden,  having  fallen  into  an  error,  finds 
out  a  reason  for  his  false  reading,  by  alleging 
that  the  bows  were  borne  as  an  emblem  of 
strength  of  arm,  valor,  and  victory."   [Scott.] 

853,  006.  Sigils.  "Planetary  or  other  signs,  used 
as  talismans."  [Saintsbubt.]  Dryden 's  addi- 
tion; cf.  766,483. 

854,  24.  08tent.  "Dryden  probably  took  this 
term  (it  is  not  in  Ovid)  from  Chapman  (Iliad, 
ii.  280),  which,  considering  his  previous  con- 
demnation of  that  translator  (386^  21-29), 
was  unkind."   [Saintsbubt.] 

36.  Yet,  etc.    Yet.  despite  this  prodigy,  the 

navy  did  not  weigh  anchor. 
44.  Iphigenia.     Dryden    accents    incorrectly, 

Iphioi^nia  instead  of  Iphigeni'a;  cf.  601,  606, 

n;  730,7.  n;  806,  419. 

855,  98.  Heroes.  Possibly  this  should  be  changed 
to  heroes*. 

856,  203.  The  bird.   "The  swan."  Scott. 

236.  These.  So  SS. ;  F  reads  Those.  On  Ccsneus, 
cf.  601,  608:787,  53. 

857,  294.  The  eloud4>eootten  race.  "  The  Centaurs, 
a  people  of  Thessaly,  said  to  be  begotten  by 
Ixion,  on  the  cloud  which  he  took  for  Juno." 
Scott. 

307.  And  liUle  wanted,  etc.  "The  translation  is 
somewhat  obscure :  it  means :  *  AH  wished  her 
joy,  and  it  had  nearly  happened  that  all  had 
wished  it  in  vain.' "   [Scott.J 

858,  339.  Supply.    Cf.  400,  1031.  n. 

861,  578.  Strange,  etc.  Habit  and  dress  are  ordi- 
narily synonyms.  Scott  thinks  that  here  the 
former  applies  "  to  the  furniture  of  the  horse," 
but  suggests  as  an  alternative  that  it  "  means 
his  mode  of  life."  N.  £.  D.  gives  no  instance 
of  habit  used  in  any  such  sense  as  trappings  of 
a  horse. 

862,  607.  Divin'd.  F  reads  cfertn'd. 

634.  Beast.  F  reads  Breast;  the  emendation 
waa  suggested,  but  not  adopted,  by  Saints- 
bury. 

863,  742.  TowYd.  F  reads  tour*d, 

864,  811.  Warrior.  So  SS.;  F  reads  Warrious; 
perhaps  warriors*  would  be  a  better  correction. 

BOB      OUA      ¥>hth»'^      1?  M>o^.   T>th:^ 


on  its  petals  the  Qreek  letters  AI,  an  exctama- 
tion  of  woe,  ssrmboliaing  the  siief  of  ApoUo 
for  his  loss.  The  same  letters  begin  the  name 
ASaf,  Ajax. 

Thb  Wm  OF  Bath,  heb  Talb.  On  this  poes 
Professor  Lounsbury  writes: 

"This  is  essentially  a  fairy  story.  la 
Chauoer  the  heroine  is  a  young  and  beaatifal 
woman  who  has  by  unmentioned,  but  evi- 
dently malignant  agency  been  tranafonacd 
into  a  foul,  ill-favored  crone.  It  is  implied, 
though  not  asserted,  that  in  this  conditioa 
she  must  remain  until  some  one  can  be  pre^ 
vailed  upon  to  receive  her  as  a  bride  with  all 
her  deformity,  and  ignorant  of  the  tnn&- 
formation  that  is  to  restore  her  to  h^  trap 
shape.  It  is  for  this  end,  therefore,  thjtt  she 
is  laboring  solely.  But  in  Diydeo's  vioaioii 
she  is  no  mere  passive  sufferer  from  a  vrcmf 
inflicted  by  a  malign  and  hostile  influeoee 
possessed  of  preternatural  power.  She  is  her- 
self a  proficient  in  magic  art.  She  haa  the  in- 
fernal world  at  her  command.  When  her  <^er 
Is  accepted  by  the  knight,  she  spreads  her 
mantle  on  the  ground,  and  transfers  him  with 
furious  rapidity  to  King  Arthur's  court*  while 
bis  horse  is  also  brought  thither  by  some  devil 
subject  to  her  will  [v.  875,  253-265].  Hie 
alteration  was  objectionable  because  it  waa 
false  to  the  original,  false  to  the  belief  upon 
which  the  original  was  founded,  and  false  to 
the  central  idea  of  the  story.  The  beautiful 
woman  of  Chaucer,  sufiFering  from  the  influ- 
ence of  malignant  hate,  becomes  in  Dryden  a 
practitioner  of  the  black  art,  leagued  with  the 
powers  of  the  lower  world,  and  sharing  in  the 
privileges  with  which  subservience  to  their  will 
is  rewarded."  Studies  in  Chaucer,  iii.  176, 177. 
Though  this  criticism  is  just,  it  merely 
shows  Dryden 's  lack  of  knowledge  and  ap- 
preciation of  medieval  literature.  His  con- 
temporaries, if  they  noted  his  addition  to  the 
original,  were  probably  pleased  by  it. 

3.  Blfs.  On  the  discrepancy  with  eZves  (873, 34). 
cf.  9631,  31,  Q. 

28.  Friars.  F  reads  FryWs. 
873,  61-68.  Then  courts,  etc.  An  oblique  reply  to 
Collier:  v.  B.  8.  xxxvi ;  n.  734  (Mottbux)  :  cf. 
899  iEpti.). 

73.  Geneura.  Guinevere. 

80.  Covering,  etc.  This  line  is  Dryden*s  addi- 
tion, and  is  very  characteristic  of  him. 

84.  Speaker.  The  speaker  of  the  Houae  of  Com- 
mons was  so  called  because  in  the  old  days  be 
was  the  spokesman  of  the  Commona  in  their 
communications  with  the  Crown.    The  older 
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194.  BiUor,  F  reads  BiUour. 

BumpB.  The  name  givea  to  the  cry  of 
the  bittern.  ''That  a  bittern  maketh  that 
musient  noise,  or  as  we  term  it,  bumpinot  by 
putting  its  bill  into  a  reed,  ...  is  not  so 
easily  made  out.  For  my  own  part,  though 
after  diligent  enquiry,  I  oould  never  behold 
them  in  this  motion."  Sir  Thomas  Bbownii, 
Pteudodoxia  Bptdemioa,  iii.  27,  S  4. 
875*  245.  Kerchief,  **  I  do  not  remember  another 
example  of  this  synecdoche,  though  the  simi- 
lar, but  much  less  graceful.  peUicoal,  is  of 
course  common."  Saintsburt. 
Chaucer  has : 

—the  prondeste  of  hem  alls. 
That  wereth  on  a  coverchlef  or  a  calle. 

876,  340.  A  la  mort.  F  reads  Orlormort.  This 
phrase  was  once  completely  naturalised  in 
English,  and  felt  as  dU  amort;  the  italics  of 
F  show,  however,  that  Dryden  regarded  it  as 
still  French. 

877,  374.  Ah  benedicite,  etc.  The  following  pas- 
sage, through  1.  457,  is  greatly  altered  and 
expanded  from  CbaucOT.  Dryden  owes  much 
to  Lucretius;  cf.  191,  208-236.  Line  436, 
however,  is  from  Horace;  cf.  490*,  13,  n. 

387.  Earth.  "That  is,  his  earthly  part,  body." 
[Saintsburt.] 

424.  The  wiU  is  free.  Cf.  829,  523,  n. 
878, 431.   Whichweoer.  One  of  the  two. 

434.  Sodom  Uue.  "That  is,  the  blue  flame 
of  sulphur,  wherewith  Sodom  perished." 
[Saintsburt.] 

448.  Serviua  TvUiw.  The  sixth  Idng  of  Rome, 
the  son  of  a  female  captive,  who  was  a  slave 
in  the  family  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  the  fifth 
king.  —  F  reads  TtUlut,  probably  by  a  mis- 
print. 

450.  FabriciuB.  One  of  the  poor  and  honest 
heroes  of  the  Roman  republic,  famotis  for  his 
exploits  in  the  war  against  Pyrrhus.  (Added 
to  the  story  by  Dryden.) 

471.  The  ragged  beggar^  etc.   From  Juvenal,  as 
Chaucer  indicates;  cf.  848,  33,  34. 
879,  534.  Pygmalion.    Added  to  the  story  by 
Dryden;  v.  804-806. 

543.  Often  aa  they.  SoSS.;  F  retuda  often  they. 

3.  8aU.  F  reads  aat,  but  cf.  rhjrme. 

16.  Aleidea.  Hercules;  cf.  038,  266-270. 

881,  160.  Cov'toue.  F  reads  eoveC'ous. 

882,  260.  Tiphye.  The  hehnsman  of  the  ship 
Argo;  of.  88ff,  505. 

888,  304.  FJoto'reta.  F  reads  Flourete. 
339.  The  rolling  chair.    "The  rolling  chair,  or 
gocart,    and   the   aUck   are   not    in   Ovid." 


550.  Backward.     That  is,    walldng  backward, 

referring  to  the  crab's  gait. 
583,  592.  Amomum  .  .  .  eosaia,  cinnamon  .  .  . 

nard.  All  these  words  are  in  italics  in  F. 
586.  Centttriee.  F  reads  CenVriea. 

887,  658.  Birth.  So  SS.;  F  reads  Breath,  but  cf. 
rhyme. 

888,  702.  Nor  purple  feathera,  etc.  "Alluding  to 
the  plan  of  fastening  bright  feathers  to  a 
string  to  frighten  game."   Saintsburt. 

The  Charactbr  op  a  Good  Parson.  "This 
piece  may  be  considered  as  an  amende  honor- 
able to  the  reverend  order  whom  Dryden  had 
often  satirised,  — cf.  734(Mottbux),  n ;  734^ 
18,  n ;  111,  99 ;  4922, 46-49,  —and  he  himself 
seems  to  wish  it  to  be  viewed  in  that  light  (v. 
7453,  26-35).  With  a  freedom  which  he  has 
frequently  employed  elsewhere,  though  to  a 
less  extent,  Diyden  has  added  the  last  thirty- 
five  lines,  in  which,  availing  himself  of  the 
revolution  which  in  Chaucer's  time  placed 
Henry  IV  on  the  throne,  he  represents  the 
political  principles  of  his  priest  as  the  same 
with  those  of  the  non-juring  clergy  of  his  own 
day.  Indeed  the  whole  piece  is  greatly  en- 
lai^Eed  upon  Chaucer's  sketch."    [Soott.] 

As  we  know  from  a  letter  (printed  on  p. 
737),  Dryden  wrote  this  poem  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Samuel  Pepys,  the  diarist.  To  the 
poet's  letter  Pepys  replied  as  follows: 


*SXR, 


**  Friday,  July  14, 1 


**  You  truly  have  obliged  mee ;  and  possibly 
in  saying  so.  I  am  more  in  earnest  then  you 
can  readily  think ;  as  verily  hopeing  from  this 
your  copy  of  one  0000  parson,  to  fancy 
some  amends  made  mee  for  the  hourly  offence 
I  beare  with  from  the  sight  of  soe  many  lewd 
originalls. 

"  I  shall  with  great  pleasure  attend  you  on 
this  occasion,  when  ere  you  '1  permit  it;  unless 
you  would  have  the  kindness  to  double  it  to 
mee,  by  suffering  my  coach  to  wayte  on  you 
(and  who  you  can  gayne  mee  y*  same  favour 
from)  hither,  to  a  cold  chicken  and  a  sallad^ 
any  runme  after  Sunday,  as  being  just  stepping 
into  the  ayre  for  2  days.  I  am  most  respect- 
fully 

Your  honotA  and  obed"*  Servant, 
S.  P."    (Malone  I,  2,  86.) 

The  writer  of  the  preface  to  the  1711  edition 
of  Bxpoatfdaioria,  a  work  attributed  to  Bishop 
Thomas  Ken  (1637-1711)  appties  to  Ken 
Dryden 's  Character  of  a  Qood  Paraon.    (The 

M^ifrtf  hAm  fnllnwa  thsk  AAnniint  nf  TCnn  hv  thA 
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889,  34.  To  threats,  eto.  *' A  referenoe  to  the  well- 
known  fable  of  The  Sun,  the  Wind,  and  the 
Traveler.'*  Saintsbubt.  Cf.  ZftS^  447. 

07.  Zebedee.  v.  Mark  x.  35-15. 

08.  Not  but,  etc.  "This  passage  is  obviously 
introduced  by  the  author  to  apologise  for  the 
splendid  establishment  of  the  clergy  of  his 
own  community.  What  follows  applies,  as 
has  been  noticed,  to  the  non-juring  clergy, 
who  lost  their  benefices  for  refusing  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  King  William."   Scott. 

103.  Reflecting,  etc.  v.  Exodus  xxxiv.  20-35; 
of.  118,  040,  n. 
880,  115.  An  odious  name.  *' How  odious,  Burnet 
found  when  his  Pastoral  Letter  urging  it  was 
burnt  by  order  of  the  Commons.  January, 
1603.  The  flattering  priest  below  is,  however, 
I^etty  certainly  William  Sherlock,  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's,  whose  Case  of  the  AUegiance  due  to 
Sovereign  Powers,  etc.,  appeared  in  1000  or 
1001.  See  Maoaulay,  oh.  xvii,  xix."  [Saints- 

BURT.] 

Ctmon  and  Ipbioiinia.  This  story  is  from  the 
first  tale  of  the  fifth  dio^  of  the  Decameron. 
D^den's  principal  alteration  of  the  plot  is 
that  he  makes  Iphigenia  respond  to  Cymon's 
love,  so  that  she,  as  well  as  her  father,  regrets 
the  previous  contract  to  Pasimond  (v.  L  251). 
The  aim,  as  Wierussowski  conjectures,  is 
probably  to  create  some  moral  justification 
for  the  hero's  acts.  Cf.  the  similar  change  of 
Sigismonda  and  Ouiscardo  ;  v.  n.  79S. 

This  poem  was  reprinted  in  the  third  edi- 
tion (1702)  of  SyhxB  (The  Second  MisceUany). 

1--41.  Old,  etc.  This  passage  is  a  reply  to  Col- 
lier's attack:  v.  B.  S.  xxxvi,  and  734  (Mot- 
TBUX),  n,  and  references  given  there.  Christie 
justly  remarks :  "  Unable  to  make  a  good  de- 
fense, Dryden  resorts  to  abuse ;  and,  a  Roman 
Catholic  convert,  he  denounces  the  marriage 
of  Protestant  clergymen." 

30.  Ormond.    Cf.  749>  (Obmond),  n. 

891,  67.  And  Cymon,  etc.  "Era  chiamato  Ci- 
mone,  il  che  nella  lor  lingua  sonava  quanto 
nella  nostra  bestione." 

106.  The  fanning  ufind,  etc.  The  fourteen-syl- 
lable  verse  is  used  purposely  to  give  a  sug- 
gestion of  prolonged  repose;  cf.  129,  04.  n. 

892,  132.  As  barren  grounds,  etc.  Dryden's  ad- 
dition ;  cf.  445,  122-136. 

894,  322.  Who  now,  etc.  Cf.  757,  381;  765,426; 

242,  1860.  n. 

896,  400.  The  rude  mUUia.    "Dryden  willingly 

seises  the  opportunity  of  being  witty  at  the 

expense  of  the  militia  of  England."   [Scott.] 

410.  Iphigenia.  On  the  accent,  cf.  864,  44.  n. 

424.  So  passive,  etc.  A  sarcastic  allusion  to  the 

Church  of  England,  which  in  time  of  stress 

iL__-j  .     .^^  doctrine  of  passive 


pause  after  troop  in  the  next  line.  lines  5SS, 
550,  mean  clearly:  "His  aoldioEa  .  .  .  al! 
determined  to  fig^t,  and  all  begged  for  (de- 
manded) their  accustomed  work  (fightJng)."' 
(N.  E.  D.,  however,  does  not  cite  any  instance 
of  fix  used  in  the  sense  of  detennme  earfier 
than  1788.) 
568.  These  lead,  etc.  Cf.  129,  04.  n. 

898,  622.  Grind.  F  reads  grih'd,  which  may  pos- 
sibly mean  grinned. 
PBOLOons  .  .  .  FBOM  Thb  Pilabim.  **Gibb« 
informs  us  that  Sir  John  Vanbmgli,  who 
oast  ^iB  parts,  being  pleased  with  the  yoaoK 
actor's  [Cibber's]  moderation  in  oonteotiDC 
himself  with  those  of  the  Stutteriog  Cook 
and  Mad  Englishman,  assigned  him  also  the 
creditable  task  of  speaking .  the  epilogue, 
which,  as  it  was  so  much  above  the  ordi- 
nary strain,  highly  gratified  his  vanity.  Dry- 
den himself,  on  hearing  Cibber  recite  it,  mad* 
him  the  further  compliment  of  trusting  him 
with  the  prologue  also;  an  honorable  dk- 
tinction,  which  drew  upon  him  the  jealousy 
of  the  other  actors  (Apology,  ch.  viii)." 
tScoTT.l 

899S  3.  Tom  Dove.  '*  The  savage  amusement  of 
bear  baiting  was  much  in  fashion  in  England 
during  the  seventeenth  century.  Tom  Dove 
seems  to  have  been  a  bear  of  great  celebrity." 
[ScoTT.1  Cf.  164,  24. 
16.  Maurus.  Blackmore.  Cf.  748*,  27.  n:  785, 
83.  Blackmore  took  a  B.A.  from  Oxford  in 
1674  and  an  M.A.  in  1676.  but  had  his  medi- 
cal degree  from  the  Universi^  of  Padua.  He 
had  just  published  —  since  Dryden  wrote  his 
preface  to  the  Fables  —  A  Paraphrase  on  the 
Book  of  Job  ;  as  likewise  on  the  Songs  of  Moses, 
Deborah,  David  ;  on  four  Sdect  Psalms,  some 
Chapters  of  Isaiah,  and  the  Third  Chapter  c/ 
Habakkuk,  mentioned  in  the  Term  Catalogoe 
for  Trinity  Term,  1700.  In  1687  he  was  ad- 
mitted fellow  of  the  Royal  (}oll^{e  of  Phy- 
sicians, under  the  charter  of  James  II ;  in  1607 
he  was  knighted  by  William  III.  (The  name 
is  spelled  Marus  in  the  1700  text>,  but  cf. 
786,  83.) 

899*,  35.  Hopkins.    Cf.  143,  403,  n. 

41.  At  leisure  hours,  etc.  In  his  preface  to 
King  Arthur  (1607)  Blackmore  states  that 
Prince  Arthur  was  written  "by  such  catches 
and  starts,  and  in  such  occasional,  uncertain 
hours,  aa  the  business  of  my  profession  would 
afford  me.*'  He  continues:  "And  therefore 
for  the  greatest  part  that  poem  was  written 
in  coffee-houses,  and  in  passing  up  and  doirn 
the  streets,  because  I  had  little  leisure  else- 
where to  apply  to  it."  Cf.  741»,  33  f. 
Epilogub.  This  is  largely  a  reply  to  Oolher: 
V.  B.  S.  xxxvi,  and  734  (Mottbvtx).  n:  rf. 


alludes  to  his  oontinual  appendixes  to  his 
information  concerning  the  Popish  Plot. 

Haynea.  **  Tlie  allusion  seems  to  be  partly 
to  Bryan  Haines,  the  Tory  evidence  against 
Shaftesbury  and  College,  a  fellow  ahnoet  as 
iafaznous  as  Oates;  but  chiefly,  by  way  of 
equivoque,  to  the  wicked  wag  Joe  Haynes 
[Haines],  the  comedian,  who,  amongst  other 
pranks,  chose,  during  the  reign  of  James  II, 
to  become  Roman  Catholic.  Whether  he 
took  this  step  from  any  serious  prospect  of 
advantage,  or  to  throw  ridicule  on  the  new 
converts,  is  somewhat  dubious;  at  least  his 
apostasy  was  not  founded  upon  conviction, 
for,  after  the  Revolution,  he  abjured  the 
errors  of  Popery,  spoke  a  penitentiary  pro- 
k>gue,  and  reconciled  himself  to  the  Church 
and  theater  of  England."  Scorr.  Cf.  70,  45, 
n;  380*,  20,  n. 

11.  St,  Hertno.  '*The  electric  appearances, 
sonietimee  seen  on  the  masts  or  yards  of  a 
ship  during  stormy  nights,  called  by  sailors 
in  the  Mediterranean  the  Lights  of  St.  Elmo. 
They  are  supposed  to  presage  the  safety  of 
the  vessel  and  the  termination  of  the  storm." 
[Scott.) 

aO.  Chamu,  The  1700  text  reads  Charm,  but 
cf .  rhsrme. 

901.  Thb  Sbcular  Masqub.  **The  moral  of  this 
emblematical  representation  is  sufficiently 
intelligible.  By  the  introduction  of  the  deities 
of  the  chase,  of  war,  and  of  love,  as  governing 
the  various  changes  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  poet  alludes  to  the  sylvan  sports  of 
James  I,  the  bloody  wars  of  his  son,  and  the 
licentious  gallantry  which  reigned  in  the 
courts  of  Charles  II  and  James,  his  successor." 

[SOOTT.] 

Janus  is  introduced  here  as  the  god  of  be- 
C^nnings;  Chronos,  as  the  god  of  time;  and 
Momus,  as  the  personification  of  mockery  and 
censure.   Cf.  d83S  2,  n. 

902,  82.  BtU  nnee,  etc.  "  There  seems  here  to  be 
a  secret  allusion  to  the  exile  of  the  beautiful 
queen  of  James  II,  so  much  admired  by  the 
Tory  poets  of  the  tune."  Scott.  Cf.  368, 
The  Lady'9  Song, 

803.  PoBMS  Attributed  to  Drtdbn.  The  notes 
on  pp.  903-919  have  been  made  as  brief  as 
possible. 

Among  the  titles  on  pp.  930,  921,  should 
have  been  included  — 

Thb  Happt  Shepherd 
a  ballad,  the  first  two  verses  of  which  the 
British  Museum  Catalogue  (under  Shepherd, 
p.  184)  ascribes  to  Dryden.  This,  as  the  editor 
learns  from  a  correspondent  at  the  British 
Museum,  is  a  broadside  (single  sheet),  un- 
dated, but.  as  is  shown  by  an  advertisement 
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Thb  Happt  Shbphbabd: 
or; 
The  Young  Gallants  Courtship  to  his  Coy 
Lady: 

To  a  pleasant  New  Tune,  Sung  in  the  last 
New  OPERA. 


How  blest  are  Shepherds,  how  happy  their  I 
while  Drams  and  Tnunpeks  are  soandlns  Allarms ; 

Over  our  lowly  sheds  all  the  storm  passes, 
and  when  we  dye,  'tis  In  each  others  Arms : 

All  the  Day  on  car  Herds  and  Flocks  employing. 

All  the  Night  on  onr  Flutes,  and  In  enjoying. 

(8) 
Bright  Nymphs  of  Brittaih,  withgxaossattended, 

let  not  your  Days  without  pleasure  expire ; 
Honoor  's  bat  empty,  when  your  youth  Is  ended, 

all  Men  will  praise  you,  but  none  will  desire : 
Let  not  Youth  file  away  without  contenting. 
Age  will  come  time  enough  for  your  repenting. 

Pbolooub  .  .  .  FROM  Thb  Indian  Qubbh. 
On  Howard,  v.  B.  S.  xvii.  The  Indian  Qiteen, 
as  might  be  inferred  from  the  EpUogue,  was 
presented  with  much  magnificence.  Pepys 
writes  that  it  "  for  show,  they  say,  exceeds 
Henry  the  Eighth" 
908%  17.  WiU.  TunU  in  original  edition. 
904S  3  (A  Song).  Do.  COD  reads  do' a. 

3  (Enjoyment).  So  o'er-bleet.  COD  reads  eo  over 

bleet, 
9.  Whilei.  CGD  reads  WhUe. 
904*,  14.  Hie  eotd.    COD  reads  Hie  ftyino  SouL 
19,  20.  "O  now,  etc.  CGD  reads: 

Oh !  now  my  dear  let  as  go. 

Dye  with  me  Damon,  for  now  I  dye  too. 

21.  Stoeel.  CGD  reads  eecret. 
A  Song.  The  "A"  of  the  heading  is  not  found 
in  CGD. 

90ff.    LiNBS  ON    SeTTLB's  EliPRBSS  OF  MOROOOO. 

If,  as  Settle  hknself  asserts  (Malone,  II.  273), 
Shadwell  had  a  hand  in  Notee  and  Obeerva- 
tione  on  The  Empreee  of  Morocco,  that  pam- 
phlet must  have  been  written  before  the  dis- 
agreement between  Dryden  and  Shadwell 
referred  to  in  nn.  74*,  53  (pp.  944  and  1031). 

An  Essay  upon  Satirb.  It  has  seemed  need- 
less to  give  full  text  variants  for  this  poem. 
The  text  printed  in  Sheffield's  Worke,  1723  (a 
collection  edited  by  Pope),  diflPers  consider- 
ably from  that  given  here. 
906,  30.  Armetrono.  Cf.  74^  22,  n. 

66.  Monmouth.  C(.  110,  18,  n. 

Sir  Carr,  Sir  Carr  Scrope,  courtier  and 
minor  poet.  He  contributed  a  version  of 
Sappho  to  Phaon  to  the  co6perative  transla- 
tion of  Ovid'e  BpietUe  in  which  Dryden  had  a 
leading  share  (cf.  pp.  8S-101). 

61.  The  royal  mietreeeee.  The  Duchess  of  Cleve- 
land (cf.  headnote,  p.  90)  and  the  Duchess  of 
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works  [including  The  Empre^a  of  Maroeco],  in 
none  of  which  is  a  portrait." 
918,  526.  Artamhu.  Ed.  1083  reads  Artamtn. 
The  raferenoe  is  to  Artamine  ou  Le  Orand 
Cynut  a  romance  written  by  MUe.  de  Scud^rj, 
but  published  under  the  name  of  her  brother 
Georges  de  Seud^ry. 
6S6.  Your  btdly  poeU,  etc.  *'I  have  sometimes 
wonder'd,  in  the  reading,  what  was  become  of 
those  glaring  colors  which  amas'd  me  in 
Bu8$y  ^Amboit  upon  the  theater ;  but  when  I 
had  taken  up  what  I  suppos'd  a  fallen  star,  I 
found  I  had  been  oosen'd  with  a  jelly;  nothing 
but  a  cold,  dull  mass,  which  glitter'd  no 
longer  than  it  was  shooting;  a  dwarfish 
thought,  dress'd  up  in  gigantic  words,  rep«ti- 
tion  in  abundance,  looseneM  of  ezpression« 
and  gross  hyperboles.*'  Drtobn.  Dedication 
of  The  Spanieh  Friar  (1681) ;  88.  vi.  404. 

Buaay  d^Amboie  and  The  Revenge  of  Bueey 
d^Amboie  are  the  most  famous  tragedies  of 
George  Chapman  (15507-1634),  the  transla- 
tor of  Homer. 

914,  620.  In  vam,  etc.  Cf.  388*,  37  f. 

915,  793.  OUer,  "  A  whimsical  character  in  Jon- 
son's  Bpiccme.**  Scott. 

828.  When,  etc.  "In  the  Volpone;  or.  The  Fox 
(act  V,  sc.  2)  of  Ben  Jonson,  Sir  Politic 
Would-be,  a  foolish  politician,  disguises  him- 
self as  a  tortoise,  and  is  detected  on  the  stage : 
a  machine  much  too  farcical  for  the  rest  of  the 
piece."   (SooTT.J 

916,  891.  Herrinoman.  v.  B.  S.  xvii,  xviii,  zzt; 
135,  105. 

894.  The  Counter  Scuffle.  "  A  burlesque  poem 
on  a  quarrel  and  souffle  in  the  Counter  Prison, 
printed  in  The  Third  Pari  of  MiaceOany 
Poeme,  1716.  It  is  written  with  considerable 
humor,  though  too  long  to  be  supported 
throughout."  [Scott.] 

917,  On  ths  Youno  Statesmen.  The  names  in 
this  poem  not  spelled  completely  are  Danby, 
Sunderland,  Qodolphin,  Lory  [Laurence 
Hyde],  the  last  three  of  whom  are  the  young 
elateement  in  power  in  1679-80. 

918*  ^^cus  Transfobm'd  into  ▲  Cobmorant. 
The  1717  text  is  followed  in  this  edition. 

919.  The  Te  Dbum.  In  The  Primer  this  hymn  is 
headed  The  Hymn  of  5.  Aml>roae  and  S. 
Avguetine.  Te  Deum  Laudamue.  The  Primer 
text  has  the  following  variant  readings:  (6) 
tky  vatdted;  (16)  tnth  heav*rttv  ;  (18)  for  Thee  ; 
(24)  to  daoe;  (25)  Vovcheatet;  {TS)  (he  FaHh- 
fvl;  (32)  the  Bleat;  (35)  thy  own;  (39)  Nor 
hour. 
Htmn  fob  St.  John's  Etb.  In  The  Primer 
this  hymn  is  headed  On  the  Feaat  of  the  JVo- 


It  also  adds  a  fifth  stansa: 

Olory  to  Ood  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
And  Holy  Ghost  with  both  In  Natnre  One ; 
Whose  eqoal  Pow'r  unites  the  Three 
In  one  eternal  Trinity. 

939,  48.  Btayalua  the  third.  On  the  hemistichs  in 
these  early  translations  from  Virgil,  cf.  119, 
87,  n;  517»,  53  f. 

984,  300.  Gate.  v.  648,  415,  n. 

ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS 

28, 14.  Waxing.  O  reads  vexing  in  both  text  and 

side-note. 
82,  235.  The  elephant,  etc. 

Bat,  his  [the  elephant's]  hoge  strength,  or  SBbtUe 

Wit,  cannot 
Defend  him  from  the  sly  RMnocerot: 
Who  (nerer  with  blinde  fury  led)  doth  Tenter 
Upon  his  Foe,  bat  (yer  the  lists  he  enter) 
Against  a  Rock  he  whetteth  roand  aboat 
The  daoflBToas  pike  apon  his  armM  snoat : 
Then  hackling  dose*  doth  not  (at  random)  hack 
On  the  hard  Cairass  on  his  Enemie's  back ; 
Bat  ander  's  belly  (conning)  Andes  a  skin. 
Where  (and  bat  there)  his  sharpned  blade  wiU  In. 
Stlvkstkr,  Dut>art<u  hia  Firat  Wteke  (Sixth 

Day,  11. 6a-«i). 

51,  7.  Dead  Colore.     Cf.  741>,  48,  n. 

59^,  Sono  TV.  The  text  of  this  song  printed  in 
WD  supplies  the  following  variants:  (3)  by 
your  ;  (9)  dam  your ;  (11)  <ia  pale;  (16)  by  anger; 
(18)  Phieieian;  (20)  PiUa;  (21)  rmoaeth;  (22) 
ite  onety  ;  (23)  guide  to  ;  (26.  28)  do  faU. 

78>,  30.  Macbeth.  The  fact  that  Dryden  was  now 
in  the  employ  of  the  Kinase  Company  is  suffi- 
cient reason  for  his  slur  on  Davenant's 
Macbeth,  which  was  acted  at  the  Duke'e 
Theater,  the  house  of  the  rival  company. 

74>,  53.  Tempeata.  At  the  time  of  writing  the 
note  on  this  line,  an  excellent  article  by  Bftr. 
William  J.  Lawrence,  "  Did  Thomas  Shadwell 
write  an  Opera  on  The  Tempeatf**  {AngUa, 
xxvii.  205-217),  had  escaped  the  editor's  at- 
tention, nor  did  he  discover  his  oversight  until 
it  was  too  late  to  recast  the  note.  Mr.  Law- 
rence shows  that  Herringman's  1674  edition  of 
The  Tempeat,  previously  regarded  as  merely  a 
second  edition  of  Dryden  and  Davenant's  ver- 
sion of  the  pUy,  really  represents  Shadwell's 
opera.  He  reprints  from  EgertonMS.  2623  a 
prologue  and  epilogue  to  this  opera,  probably 
by  Shadwell  himself,  which  were  not  included 
with  it  on  its  publication.  The  prologue  has 
every  appearance  of  being  a  reply  to  Dryden's 
Prologue  at  the  Opening  of  the  New  Houee, 
March  26.  1674  (pp.  78,  74).  From  this  he 
argues  that  Shadwell's  operatic  Tempeat  must 
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This  Gloesary  is  for  the  most  part  compiled  from  the  New  English  Dictionary ;  quotations  from  that 
work,  however,  are  not  indicated,  except  in  a  few  special  cases.  It  is  designed  merely  to  assist  the  reader, 
not  to  provide  material  for  the  study  of  Dryden's  language.  It  includes  (a)  words  the  meaning  of  which 
might  perplex  persons  unfamiliar  with  seventeenth-Ksentury  English ;  (6)  words  which  Dryden  employs 
with  a  different  accent  from  that  now  in  common  use ;  (c)  a  few  words  like  boatamant  favchion,  haulaer, 
which  would  probably  cause  no  difficulty  to  the  reader,  but  which  by  their  unusual  form  might  seem 
misprints  when  found  in  the  text. 

The  following  abbreviations  are  employed,  in  addition  to  those  used  in  the  Notes :  — 


od;.  =  adjective. 
adv.  =  adverb. 
fio.  =  figurative. 
Fr.=  French. 
int.  =  interjection. 
irUrana.  =  intransitive. 
Lot.  =  Latin. 


p.  p.  =  past  participle. 
p{.  =  plural. 
prep.  =  preposition. 
pret.=  preterit. 
•6.  =  substantive. 
trans.  =  transitive. 
vb.  =  verb. 


Attate  of,  diminish,  lessen  in  amount,  916*9  17. 

Abbethdin.  v.  n.  112,  188. 

Ac'cessary. 

Accident,  incident,  384S  47. 

Aeh6a,  v.  n.  2,  82. 

Achievement,  an  escutcheon  or  ensign  armo- 
rial, granted  in  memory  of  some  achievement  or 
distinguished  feat;  sometimes  used  as  "  the  arms 
.  .  .  well  marshaled  with  the  supporters,  helmet, 
wreath,  and  crests,  etc.,"  773,  344.  (Quotation  is 
from  OvnUim,  cited  in  N.  E.  D.) 

Acknowledging,  grateful.  500S  38. 

Action  (Fr.),  share  (of  stock),  265i,  30. 

Admiration,  wonder,  surprise,  95,  19. 

Admire,  wonder,  marvel. 

Adown,  down. 

Adult'rate,  of  base  origin,  8,  25. 

Adnst,  ** burnt  up,'*  dry;  applied  in  medical 
sense  to  a  certain  condition  of  the  body,  824, 
156. 

Afeard,  afraid,  824,  136. 

Affect,  seek  to  obtain,  48,  1001;  like  to  fre- 
quent, 482,  441 ;  show  ostentatiously  a  liking  for, 
494S  52. 

Affright  (a&.),  fright,  110,  71. 

Affright  (vb.),  frighten,  16,  137. 

Aland,  on  dry  land,  524,  161. 

Alga,  seaweed. 

Allay,  inferior  metal  mixed  with  one  of  greater 
value,  alby,  89%  30. 

Allow,  approve  of,  sanction,  244,  1001 ;  admit, 
496',  30. 

Allude,  refer  to,  with  symbolic  meaning,  240, 
1660. 

Almaln,  German. 

Alow,  low,  downwards,  466,  171;  895,  370. 

Amain,  vehemently,  violently;  at  ful'  '; 

immediately. 

Amase,  amasement,  bewilderment,  f 

Ambient,  surrounding,  735,  2  (Tor 

Ambition,  ostentation,  177*,  4. 


Ames-ace,  ambs-ace,  double  ace,  the  lowest 
throw  at  dice. 

Amomum,  an  odoriferous  plant. 

Anneal*d,  having  colors  burnt  in,  as  glass,  735', 
12. 

Annl verse,  anniversary. 

Annoy  («6.),  trouble,  discomfort. 

Antic,  Antique,  grotesque,  26',  7;  ancient,  453, 
666.  These  two  words,  distinct  in  origin  (one  from 
Italian  and  one  from  French),  were  confused  in 
Dryden's  time.  The  spelling  of  the  early  editions 
varies  between  antiek  and  antique ;  the  accent  in 
each  instance  is  on  the  first  syllable. 

Apoplex,  apoplexy. 

Apos'toUc. 

Appeach,  impeach,  accuse,  756,  300. 

Ardent,  flaming,  fierce. 

Arlequin,  Harlequin,  a  merry-andrew ;  origi- 
nally a  droll  rogue  of  the  Italian  comedy. 

Armado,  armada,  fleet,  29,  54. 

Armlpotent,  mighty  in  arms,  766,  545  (Chau- 
cer). 

Arow,  in  a  row,  848,  240. 

Artificially,  artistically,  ingeniously,  154,  12 
(prom). 

Artlque',  arctic,  214,  6. 

As,  as  if,  824,  104. 

Aspect,  the  relative  positions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  as  they  appear  to  an  observer  on  the  earth's 
surface;  used  with  reference  to  the  influence  of 
such  positions  on  the  fortunes  of  men,  755,  247. 

Assay,  essay,  try,  put  to  the  proof. 

Assist,  be  present. 

Assistant,  person  present,  bystander,  837, 
306. 

Astragal,  molding  used  on  columns,  909,  56 
(Soame). 

Atone,  reconcile,  bring  into  concord,  make 
propitious. 

Atrip,  of  yards:  hoisted  up  and  ready  to  be 
swayed  across,  840,  03. 
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Attend*  wait,  wait  for;  wait  to  aee,  837,  317. 

Attent,  attentiye.  876,  310. 

Attribute  (v6.),  802,  7. 

Auctorlty,  authority. 

Aiupex,  one  who  took  omens  by  the  flight  of 
birds:  then,  a  director  of  marriage  ceremonies, 
854,  617. 

Auspice,  propitious  influence,  patronage,  40* 
1160;  a  well-omened  introduction.  254,  60. 

Authentic,  authoritative,  entitled  to  belief,  4, 
8 ;  entitled  to  obedience  or  respect,  246,  2132. 

Awful,  reverential,  profoundly  respectful,  255, 
106. 

Bacchanals,  Bacchanalia,  drunken  revels,  228, 
387;  songs  in  honor  of  Bacchus.  468,  093. 

Baffled,  disgraced,  dishonored. 

Balk,  omit,  pass  over. 

Band,  bond,  obligation,  671,  1301. 

Bank,  bench  for  rowers,  575,  826. 

Banquler,  banker,  58>,  34. 

Bare,  a  space  bare  of  grass,  428, 108. 

Barmy,  frothy. 

Bat,  club,  cudgel,  248,  1925. 

Bate  of,  80>,  11.  y.  Abate  of. 

Battalia,  battle  array,  571,  682. 

Bauble,  v.  n.  215,  7. 

Bead,  bid  beada,  offer  prayers  (with  indirect 
reference  to  the  use  of  the  rosaiy). 

Beam,  the  main  trunk  of  a  stag's  horn,  619, 
670. 

Beamy,  antlered.  472,  626;  massive  as  a 
(weaver's)  beam,  775,  480. 

Bear,  push,  press,  660,  532. 

Bearded,  barbed,  525,  240. 

Beam,  child. 

Becoming  of,  suitable  to,  745*,  68. 

Beestings,  the  first  milk  after  calving,  425,  42. 

Beholding,  indebted.  365,  n.  6. 

Bellnsgate,  Billingsgate,  abusive  langtiage  (so 
called  from  a  noted  fish  market  in  London),  909, 
84  (Soamet). 

Bent,  bare  field,  heath. 

Bentlng  times,  times  when  pigeons  are  reduced 
to  feeding  on  henU  or  coarse  grass,  252,  2577. 

Bergamote,  a  fine  kind  of  pear. 

Berry,  v.  719,  103,  n. 

Bias,  preponderating  disposition  (metaphor 
from  game  of  bowls),  136, 189 ;  to  rvn  off  one*  b  6um, 
to  depart  from  one's  natural  course.  288S  22. 

Bid,  bid  beads,  v.  Bead. 

Blg-com*d,  large-grained,  39,  696. 

Bllander  {Dutch),  coasting  vessel.  219,  128. 

Bilbo-gallant,  bully  gallant,  —  from  bUbo,  a 
sword,  originally  one  from  Bilbao  in  Spain,  156,  6. 

Blshop'd,  confirmed. 


Booty,  to  play  booty  is  to  play  badly  on  purpose, 
in  order  to  lose  the  game;  hence  wriie  booty^  SOO^^  8. 

Borachio,  a  leathern  wine  bottle,  8769  218. 

Bore,  push  an  opponent  out  of  the  oouzse  in 
racing,  646,  688 :  thrust  the  head  straight  forward 
(of  a  horse),  470,  438.  (The  Latin  text  points  to 
this  meaning  rather  than  to  that  of  **  push  forward 
by  gradual  persistetit  motion,"  which  K.  K.  D. 
applies  to  this  passage.) 

Botch,  boil,  ulcer,  pimple,  232,  1115. 

Bounce,  knock,  strike.  688,  1283. 

Boutefeu,  incendiary,  firebrand.  917,  1077 
(Soame). 

Bowsy,  boosy,  drunken,  851,  288. 

Bowyer,  archer.  813,  138. 

Boyism,  puerility,  744^,  21. 

Braye  (sb.),  bravo,  bully. 

Breathe,  be  redolent  of,  484,  602;  breaUke  a 
vein,  lance  it  so  as  to  let  blood,  5,  48. 

Breer,  briar. 

Breeze,  gadfly,  467,  239. 

Brew,  prepare  by  mixing  several  ingredient!. 
6, 100,  n. 

BrinL,  fill  to  the  brim. 

Brimmer,  goblet  filled  to  the  brim,  185*  99. 

Brlnded,  brindled,  streaked,  822, 14. 

Brindlce,  brendioe,  bumper,  cup  in  which  a 
person's  health  is  drunk,  72S  0. 

Broach  («b.),  spit,  461,  547. 

Broacher,  spit,  820,  638. 

Brown  george.  v.  n.  376,  215. 

Browse,  young  shoots  and  twigs,  used  as  food 
for  cattle,  439,  9. 

Bubble  (sb.).  dupe,  gull.  329,  206. 

Bug  word,  bugaboo  (?)  word,  word  meant  to 
terrify,  729,  882. 

Built  (a&.),  build,  32,  237. 

Bumhast,  bombast,  909,  98  (Soame). 

Bump.  V.  874,  194.  n. 

Burnish  (vb.  intrana.),  grow  plump  or  stout, 
791,  21 ;  {vb.  Irana.),  v.  n.  223,  390.  on  p.  1032. 

Buxom,  pliant,  yielding,  favorable,  kind]}'.  591, 
1017. 

By-end,  secret,  selfish  purpose. 

Cadence'. 

Cadency,  cadence,  rhythm. 

CsBsura.  v.  511S  7,  n. 

Camelot,  camlet,  a  stuff  made  of  goats'  hair; 
in  470,  487,  apparently  used  of  the  goats*  hair 
itself,  corresponding  to  fleece  as  used  of  sheep. 

Candid,  white,  880,  60. 

Cant  {eb.  and  cuij.),  technical  language,  or  per- 
taining to  it ;  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  a  religioas 
sect  (not  necessarily  hypocritical).  116,  521. 

Cant  (v6.).   use  cant  hinguage,  824,  146.  n. 
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Cast  (v6.).  calculate  antroloeically.  Ml,  1706. 

Cast  (p.  p.),  condemned,  defeated  in  a  law  miit. 

Us  172. 

Castor,  beaver. 

Cat,  prostitute.  411i,  34.  . 

Cates,  provisions,  food,  or  perhaps  dainties, 

15,  1293. 

Ce'ment  (v6.).  942,  1876. 

Cense,  burn  incense  before,  perfume  with  burn- 

;  incense. 

Cenial  oak,  evergreen  oak,  848,  230. 

Cey'lon. 

Cham,  Ham,  son  of  Noah. 

Champlan  (adj.),  of  the  champaign,  or  broad 

en  country,  784,  51. 

Chapman,  merchant,  trader. 

Charge,  a  device  borne  upon  an  escutcheon,  a 

uing.  848,  233. 

Charger,  platter. 

Chaw,  chew ;  not  necessarily  with  vulgar  conno- 

Jon;cf.  828,485. 

Check,  fiy  at  check,  to  forsake  the  proper  quarry 

i  pursue  base  game,  as  crows,  34,  344. 

Cheer,  face,  expression,  aspect. 

Oherubln,  cherub,    7ffl,  156;   pi.  cAsru&tnM, 

9»,  7. 

::^hlroniancer,  one  who  tells  fortunes  by  the 

Qd,  345,  766. 

C^hlmrgeon,  surgeon. 

::;hosen,  well  selected,  496^  44. 

[^hymlcal,  chemical;  v.  n.  488%  41. 

::;ton,  scion. 

;:;irciilar.   V.  n.  4,  18. 

;:;irque,  natural  amphitheater,  587,  720;  of. 

3,  377. 

)it,  dtixen  (used  contemptuously),  05^  23. 

^lass,  dassis,  presbytery,  220,  180. 

:?lasslcal,  pertaining  to  a  daaa  or  presb3rtery, 

n,  28. 

:;iear.    v.  n.  726,  611. 

ylench,  pun,  quibble,  85^,  27. 

nift,  cliff. 

Clinch,  same  as  Clench,  135,  83. 

:ilp  It,  fly  rapidly,  34,  344. 

Closely,  secretly,  covertly,  506,  180. 

71otter*d,  clotted. 

Uue,  clew,  ball  of  thread,  16, 71 ;  thread,  9*  155; 

Bad  of  life.  770,  169. 

;ock,  swagger,  strut,  brag.  78,  9. 

Cockle,  a  weed  {Lychnis  Githago)  growing  fre- 

intly  in  grain  fields,  especially  among  wheat. 

^olewort,  any  plant  of  the  cabbage  kind. 

lomlng,  forward,  inclined  to  make  advances. 

J«,  49. 


Conceit,  strained  or  far-fetched  turn  of  thought 
or  figure. 

Concernment,  solicitude,  anxiety. 

Condition,  character,  nature,  750,  593  (Chau- 
cer). 

Con'fessor. 

Confident,  trusty  friend,  person  confided  in. 

Confining,  bordering,  854,  58. 

Congee,  bow,  123,  25. 

Con'globate,  gathered  into  a  ball,  rounded,  1, 
35. 

Connatural,  agreeing  in  nature,  allied.  26S  7. 

Conscious,  privy  to  a  secret,  576,  932. 

Consequent  (a&.),  consequence.  108^,  3. 

Con'sistory,  court,  company  surrounding  a 
throne.  232,  1074. 

Consort,  singing  or  playing  in  harmony,  accom- 
paniment (T),  201,  42. 

Consult,  consultation  (often  with  unfavorable 
connotation),  250,  2402. 

Contain,  contain  oneself,  remain,  188,  42 
(Tate). 

Contended,  striven  for,  disputed. 

Content,  on  (upon)  content,  without  question  or 
examination,  167,  381. 

Contra'ry.    v,  n.  437, 10. 

Con'ventlcle  (or  Conventi'cle),  meeting  of 
Nonconformists  (illegal  in  Dryden's  time).  131, 
284. 

Conversation,  familiar  society,  intimacy, 
501«,  17. 

Converse',  talk,  conversation,  10^  20. 

Convert  (v6.  intrans.),  change,  810,  342. 

Convict'  (ad!;.),  proved  guilty,  809,  228. 

Convince,  convict,  prove  guilty.  870,  481. 

Cornel,  fruit  of  cornel  tree. 

Corps.  V.  General  Note,  p.  931. 

Couch,  lay  down  (a  person,  or  oneself). 

Couch^,  evening  reception,  224,  516. 

Counter,  city  prison.  82^  20  {EpiL), 

Counterbanded,  smuggled. 

CounterbulTd,  rebuffed,  struck  in  the  opposite 
direction.  894,  342. 

Courtship,  courtliness.  412,  29. 

Coystrei,  kestrel,  a  species  of  small  hawk. 

Cosen,  cheat,  8,  128. 

Cosenage,  deception,  fraud,  229,  830. 

Crack,  crash,  loud  noise,  46,  961. 

Cracknel,  cracker,  crisp  biscuit,  381,  310. 

Crasy*  sickly,  infirm,  237,  1445. 

Croslet,  corslet.  621,  877. 

Cross  (jprep.),  across. 

Cross  (v6.).  contradict,  contravene,  247,  2241. 

Crotch,  pole  with  forked  top,  used  as  support. 
Mil.  lAO. 
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Curious,  skilfully  or  elaborately  wrought. 
Curtana.  v.  n.  S31,  991. 
Cutting.  V.  D.  671,  31. 

Dare,  to  dare  larka,  to  fasoinate  and  daie  them, ' 
in  order  to  catch  them,  48,  780. 

Darkling  (adv.)i  in  the  dark. 

Dash,  bespatter,  splash.  111,  114. 

Dauby,  sticky. 

Dead  color  (or  coloring),   v.  n.  741*,  48. 

Debenture,  certificate  of  indebtedness  issued  by 
some  government  office,  410,  3. 

Decenee,  decency. 

Decline  (vb.  intrans.),  turn  aside,  deviate,  809, 
687. 

Decrepld,  decrepit. 

Decumblture,  an  astrological  figure  erected  for 
the  time  of  falling  ill,  affording  prognostics  of  re- 
covery or  death,  345,  752. 

Deducement,  deduction,  inference. 

Defend,  prohibit,  avert,  688,  67. 

Deflclence,  deficiency. 

Defy,  declaration  of  defiance,  challenge  to  fight, 
776,580. 

Degree,  row,  tier,  S80»  158. 

Delude,  delude  their  force,  122, 1021,  apparently 
means  aQuander  their  energy;  from  the  use  of 
ddude  (time)  in  the  sense  of  epend,  beguile, 

Demalns,  demesnes,  domains,  regions. 

Denounce,  announce,  proclaim,  690,  120. 

Depend  (vb.  intrane.),  hang  down.  668,  368;  be 
in  suspense,  or  undetermined,  ^328,  774. 

Dependence,  something  that  hangs  down,  487, 
806. 

Deslgnment,  original  draught  or  design. 

Despite,  spite,  malice,  hatred. 

Destln*d,  fated,  doomed,  674,  747. 

Detort,  twist,  pervert,  wrest,  169**  19. 

Devest,  unclothe,  strip,  220,  187. 

Diapason,  grand  burst  of  harmony,  whole  com- 
pass of  an  instrument,  262,  15. 

Dlfflde,  distrust,  lack  faith. 

Dl'gestlve  («&.).  medicine  or  food  promoting  di- 
gestion. 825y  189  (Chaucer). 

Dlges'tlve  {adj.),  having  the  function  of  digest- 
ing, tending  to  methodise  and  reduce  to  order.  89 
89. 

bint,  (assaulting)  force.  237, 1494. 

Dip,  immerse,  involve,  implicate;  mortgage, 
880,160. 

Discourse,  the  faculty  of  reasoning;  reasoning, 
ratiocination.  168,  71. 

Discover,  make  known,  476  (Arg.). 

Disembogue,  pour  forth,  empty  out,  232, 
1134. 

Dlshelr,  deprive  of  an  heir.  244,  1999. 


Divisible.  In  222, 319,  equivalent  to  1 
since  matter  is  divisible  and  spirit  indivisibie. 

Do  (eeneu  obaeemo). 

Dodder'd.  Used  as  an  epithet  of  an  oak,  or 
other  tree,  that  has  lost  its  head  and  branches  bj 
decay,  780,  905;  646,  702.  This  word  was  appar- 
ently first  used  in  literature  by  Drydeo. 

Dolphin,  Dauphin. 

Done,  exhausted,  weary,  38,  277. 

Doom,  statute,  enactment,  164, 206;  251. 2527: 
judgment,  discernment.  483,  565;  fate,  406,  111. 

Doom  Into.   v.  n.  43,  827. 

Doom*d,  sentenced  (in  contrast  to  fated),  218, 
8;  fated,  destined,  631,  501. 

Dop,  descend  suddenly  into  water,  pop  down, 
107«,  2. 

Dorp,  village,  243,  1905. 

Doted,  foolish,  in  second  childhood. 

Doubt,  suspect,  744^  60;  mistrust.  97,  171; 
doubt  of,  be  undecided  about.  178*,  37. 

Draught,  drawing,  delineation,  pioturs,  940i, 
2342. 

Dress,  train,  break  in :  or  groom,  curry  (?)» 670, 
1226. 

Drib  («&.),  let  fall  in  drops  or  driblets,  i. «.  woep^ 
123,22. 

Dropping,  dripping,  760,  42. 

Dumfonndlng.  v.  n.  261,  47. 

Eagre,  a  tidal  wave  of  unusual  height,  caused 
by  the  rushing  of  the  tide  up  a  narrowing  eetoaiy ; 
used  chiefly  with  reference  to  the  Humber  (and 
Trent)  and  the  Severn,  206,  134. 

Ban,  yean,  bring  forth  lambs.  146»  563  (Tate). 

Ease,  Chapel  of.  v.  n.  242, 1834. 

Ease*  Writ  of,  certificate  of  discharge  from 
•mplosncnent,  81',  19. 

Economy,  structure,  arrangement,  proportion 
of  parts  (of  a  poem  or  play),  604^  34. 

Effort'. 

Elephant,  ivoiy,  660,  595. 

Embodied,  formed  into  a  militant  body,  mar> 
shaled.  671,  582. 

Em'plrlc  (Elm'p'ric). 

Emptiness,  vacuum,  16,  42. 

Encrease.  v.  Increase. 

Endlong,  right  along,  straight  on,  777*  691. 

Enquire,  inquire  of,  seek  information  from, 
130,  164. 

Enterprls'd,  undertaken,  288*,  24. 

Envy,  malice,  enmity ;  odium,  unpopularity. 

Epoche,  epoch  (v.  n.  8, 108). 

Equal  («&.),  person  of  same  age  as  another,  687, 
719. 

Equal  (ad;.),  just,  fair-minded,  impartial,  655, 
166. 


Etesian,  v.  n.  750,  46. 

Event,  outcome,  isBue,  288',  50. 

Evidence,  witness,  138,  46  (Tate). 

Evince,  prove.  2289  762. 

Exact,  consiimmate,  acoompliahed,  277,  65. 

Example,  pattern,  design  to  be  copied,  383» 
494.    (Ovid  has  hotninum  exempla.) 

Excellency,  excellence. 

Excite,  stir  up  (in  physical  sense),  468,  362. 

Exclusive,  having  the  function  of  excluding, 
141,  264  (Tate). 

Excursion,  digression,  476  (Arg*). 

Exequies,  funeral  rites. 

Exercise,  employ,  train  by  practice  or  by  ascetic 
discipline,  or  (poesibly)  harass,  afflict,  209,  430; 
till  (the  ground),  447,  232. 

Exert,  bring  to  light,  reveal,  273,  165. 

Exerted,  thrust  out,  projecting,  684,  964. 

Exile'. 

Expire  (vb.  trans.),  breathe  out,  789,  203;  give 
out  under  pressure,  446,  205;  (v&.  tTitrans.),  rush 
forth,  479,  254. 

Explicate,  explain,  166,  289. 

Expose,  put  out,  put  ashore,  658, 403;  explain, 
set  forth,  529,  539. 

Express  (adj.),  distinctly  uttered,  854,  71. 

Fact,  evil  deed,  crime,  791,  335. 

Factor,  agent,  representative,  8,  78. 

Falnty,  faint,  sickly,  languid. 

Falsl^,  render  useless,  spoil,  653,  1095;  v. 
Dry  den's  note,  p.  71ff^ 

Fame,  rumor,  common  talk,  5ff3, 147. 

Fanatic,  religious  enthusiast  (in  Dryden's  time 
used  especially  of  the  Nonconformists). 

Fannost,  farthest  off,  796,  264. 

Fatal,  decreed  by  fate,  destined. 

Fated,  made  proof  by  spells,  charmed,  634, 71 1. 

Fauchlon,  falchion. 

Favor,  appearance,  look,  126S  30. 

Fearful,  timid,  timorous,  788,  107. 

Featly,  with  graceful  agility,  nimbly.  876,  216. 

Fescue,  pointer,  stick  or  pin  used  for  pointing, 
279,  38. 

Firm,  strengthen,  confirm,  616,  356. 

Ftrmamental  waters.  N.  £.  D.  explains  these 
words,  in  49,  1 122,  as  "  liqukl  as  pure  as  the  firma- 
ment." But  a  different  explanation  is  suggested  by 
Genesis  i,  7 :  **  And  God  made  the  firmament,  and 
divided  the  waters  which  were  under  the  firma- 
ment from  the  waters  which  were  above  the  firma- 
ment." Cf.  N.  E.  D.,  under  Firmamentarv. 

Fix,  determine:  v.  n.  897,  557. 

Flaggy,  hanging  down  limply,  drooping,  476, 
40. 

Flat,  flatten. 

Flaw,  crack,  fissure,  204, 31 ;  sudden  uproar  or 
tumult.  In  647,  722  apparent^  used  in  the  first 
meaning,  but  with  a  tinge  of  the  second  as  well. 

Flitting,  shifting,  unstable;  fleeting,  transitory. 

FUx,  fur  (by  Dryden  used  only  of  the  hare,  38, 
526). 

Fogoe,  fougue,  fuiy,  ardor,  9,  203. 

Foln  («&.),  thrust  with  pointed  weapon,  hinge, 
762,196. 

Fond  («&.  Fr.),  stock,  store,  180s,  37. 

Fond  (adj.),  foolish,  trivial,  over-affectionate. 


Fond  (v&.),  fondle,  634 
Forbear,  have  patieno 
Forefend,  forfend,  fori 
Forelay,  waylay,  646, 
Foreselze,  seise  before 
Foreslow,  forslow,  deL 
Former,  earlier,  302^ 
Forthright,  directly  f c 
Fralscheur  (Fr.),  fresl 
Fraught  («6.),  freight. 
Fraught  {adj.),  laden. 
Free,  admitted  to  the 

tion  or  the  like),  438, 43 ; 

ment  of  a  place,  261,  25.'l 
Frequent,  crowded,  fu 
Fright,  frighten. 
Frightful,  timid,  alani 
Frlse,  frieze,  sort  of  c: 

107. 
Frontless,  unblushing 
Fry,  burn  (trans.),  4:! 

1993,  33;  663,  196:  boil.  ! 
Fulminate,  strike  will 

clesiastical  censure,  deno  1 
Fulsome,    nauseating 

221,  221. 
Fumetery,  fumitory, . ' 

Gage  (sb.),  pledge,  sec  : 
Galbanean,  pertainin, : 
Galhanum,  a  gum  rei  i 

Persian  plants. 
Galenical,  pertaining  ( 

cian  Galen:  v.  n.  488\  <  I 
Gall'd,  chafed,  frayed 
Gallimaufry,  hedge-:  • 
Gap-tooth'd,  with  ga  1 
Garbldge,  garbage. 
Gaudry,  gaudery,  sho  1 
Ga'sette,  news-sheet.  ]  : 

ing  record  of  current  evi  : 
Gears,  doings,  goings   ' 
Gem,  bud,  846, 13. 
Crenerous,  of  good  b  ! 

spirited,  774,  443. 
Genial,  natural,  250,    ! 

bed.  336,  76. 
Genlture.  v.  n.  12,  1  ' 
Ctoorge.  v.  Brown  g<  * 
Gibbous,  rounded,  pr   i 
Gig,  move  to  and  fro  i   \ 

«« the  verb  seems  literall 

some  kind  of  ov  or  whi]   ( 

struction,  having  inside  i    1 

shape,  which  was  throwi    : 

rotation."  N.  E.  D. 
Give  on,  make  an  asi    1 
Go,  walk,  682,  858. 
Ctod-smlth,  god-mak    ' 
Grabble,  feel  with  tfa    ! 

roughly. 
Gradual,  steps  of  an  1    1 

stance  of  the  word  in  thi    1 
Graff,  graft. 
Grateful,  pleasant,  1    : 

728,  799. 
Grave,  engrave. 
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Graver,  engraver. 

Grldelln,  name  of  a  color,  pale  purple,  or  gray 
Tiolet;  aometimeB  a  pale  red,  8ff0»  343. 

Grief,  physical  pain,  687,  614. 

Grle/eily,  Grisly,  horrible,  ghastly,  of  forbidding 
appearance. 

Gross,  main  body  of  an  army  or  fleet,  42,  728; 
large  body,  mass,  45,  929 :  in  groast  in  a  general 
way,  without  going  into  particulars,  166,  322. 

Grossly,  without  discrimination,  stupidly,  106% 
17. 

Grout,  sediment,  dre^B,  470,  239. 

Gnitch.  V.  n.  146,  661. 

Guard,  out  of  guards  off  guard,  by  suzprise,  204, 
17. 

Guilty  of  their  vows.  v.  n.  582,  307. 

Guttle,  eat  voraciously,  gormandise,  378, 
51. 

Habit.  V.  n.  861,  578. 

Haggard.  Often  spelled  haootr'd  by  Diyden, 
and  probably  felt  by  him  as  a  participle. 

Halcyon,  kingfisher,  7,  144:  cf.  n.  845,  495. 

Hand,  the  whole  arm  (apparently).  649,  853. 

Hardly,  with  difficulty,  779,  772;  vigorously, 
649,828. 

Har'pon,  harpoon. 

Haste  (v6.  trans.),  make  move  more  quickly, 
hurry. 

Hateful,  full  of  hate,  cherishing  hatred,  754, 
214. 

Hatter'd  out,  worn  out,  exhausted. 

Haulser,  hawser. 

Haunt,  associate  with  habitually,  567,  270. 

Hawk,  hunt  on  the  wing,  698,  693. 

Heap,  on  a  heap,  together,  into  one  mass,  837, 
312. 

Heapy,  full  or  consisting  of  heaps. 

Hear,  obey.  750,  59. 

Hearse,  bier,  coffin,  tomb,  grave,  791,  325;  for 
another  meaning,  v.  n.  120,  858. 

Heir,  inherit. 

Herd,  herdsman,  pastor,  223,  391. 

High-flying,  aiming  high,  lofty  pretension, 
125%  6;  but  cf.  note  on  line. 

Hight,  was  called,  135,  67:  called.  86,  24. 

His,  its,  797,  405  (but  in  this  line  there  is  per- 
haps a  personification). 

Hit,  to  look  to  one's  kite,  to  look  to  one's  chances, 
411>,  29. 

Hobby,  a  small  species  of  falcon,  formerly 
flown  at  larks  and  other  small  birds. 

Hold,  refrain,  forbear,  207,  274. 

Holland,  Holland  linen,  43,  824. 

Hollow,  hollo,  cry  out. 

Honest,  decent,  respectable,  195,  17;  fair, 
comely  (v.  n.  460,  540). 


Hugy,  huge. 

Husband,  husbandman,  one  who  tills  the  aoi. 
448,351. 

Huswife  (t)6.),  housewife,  eoanomiae,  manac* 
thriftily,  822,  9. 

Imbrown,  embrown,  make  brown,  make  dusky. 

Imp,  to  engraft  feathers  into  the  wing  off  a  bbd. 
so  as  to  make  good  deficiencies  and  improve  tbt 
power  of  flight,  39, 570 ;  imp*d  with  wiiva,  ptovided 
with  wings,  482,  439. 

Impair,  grow  worse,  deteriorate,  778,  749. 

Impassibility,  incapability  of  suffering,  insoi- 
ceptibility  to  injury,  509%  45. 

Impassible,  not  subject  to  pain,  involnenble, 
855,  126;  incapable  of  suffering  injury  or  detri- 
ment, 219,  95. 

Impassive,  not  susceptible  of  phyaeal  injury. 
599,409. 

Impor'tune. 

Impotent,  unrestrained,  headlong,  passionate, 
895,366. 

Impregnant,  impregnated,  pregnant,  388, 
203. 

Impulse'. 

Inartiflcial,  inartistic,  dumsy,  787  (Affv.)> 

Inbibe.    v.  n.  820,  634. 

Inch,  move  by  inches. 

Increase,  growth,  221.  268;  multiplicataon  of  a 
family,  propagation,  134,  8:  offspring.  S56,  208; 
what  breeds  in  or  is  produced  by  any  region,  251, 
2542  (spelled  encreaae  in  this  line). 

Incubus,  lewd  evil  spirit. 

Incumbent,  pressing  upon.  696,  548. 

Induce,  introduce,  begin,  862  {Arg,). 

Induction,  the  action  of  formally  introducing  a 
clergyman  into  possession  of  the  church  to  which 
he  has  been  presented  and  instituted,  417*,  13 
(EpiL). 

Indulge,  favor  {fig.),  468, 320 ;  let  in  (nonee-uae), 
842,  300. 

Informing  (ad;,  and  sb.),  vitalising,  inspiring, 
animating.  221,  251 ;  381  ^  22. 

Infus'd,  poured  in,  174,  74. 

Ingenious,  talented,  possessed  of  genius, 
709S  3. 

Ingenuous,  befitting  a  free-bom  person,  high- 
class,  307>,  19. 

Innocency,  innocence. 

Innovate  upon  (on),  bring  in  for  the  first  time, 
introduce  as  new. 

Inspire,  blow  upon,  750, 47 ;  take  in  by  breath- 
ing, 631,  515. 

Instance,  cite  an  instance,  adduce  an  example, 
518*,  25. 

Instinct'  (a&.). 

Instop,  stop,  close  up,  89,  586. 
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[rremea1»le»   inetraoeable,   «dmiitiiig  of  no 

rurn. 

iBsue*  pUtoe  of  egreaB,  gate,  881,  843. 

Jack,  a  leathern  jug  or  tankard. 
Jaclcal'. 

Jam1>eii3C«  armor  for  the  legs. 
Joy,  rejoice,  87, 467 ;  make  rejoice,  96, 440 ;  oon- 
ratulate«  788*  1009;  salute  with  ezpresBionB  of 

>y.  aeo,  142. 

Judflnxis'^t,  oompetent  critio,  judge,  52,  45. 

Juppon,  jupon,  close  fitting  tunic  worn  by 
iniKbts  under  the  hauberk,  768,  28  (Chaucer). 

Just,  joust,  run  at  tilt  with  lances  on  horse- 
>ack,  774,  431. 

Justs,  jousts,  tournament. 

Kemb  (v&.),  comb,  371,  90. 
Ken  («&.),  power  of  vision,  look,  gaae,  36i  443. 
Ken  (vb.),  descry,  catch  sight  of. 
Kem,  Irish  peasant. 
Kerve,  carve,  cut. 
Key,  qiiay,  4/S,  921. 
Kid,  SDOsli  chUd,  411>,  19. 
Kilderkin,  small  cask,  of  the  sise  of  half  a 
baxrel,  holding  16  or  18  gallons. 

Klmbo,  resembling  an  arm  akimbo,  496,  67. 
Kind,  nature,  458,  326;  by  kind,  by  nature, 
naturally,  851,  496. 

King  at  Arms  (more  correctly  Kino  of  Amut), 
the  title  of  the  three  chief  heralds  of  the  CTollege  of 
Arms  in  England ;  applied  also  to  similar  ofScers  in 
other  countries.  (Used  by  Dryden  loosely,  with- 
out regard  to  the  strict  sense,  848,  240.) 
Knare,  knar,  knot  in  a  tree. 
Known,  well  known,  familiar,  369%  1.  . 

Labor,  belabor,  ply  with  blows,  478,  639. 
lade  (vfr.)f  load  (uised  of  persons  or  trees),  47, 
1008;  404,  72. 
Lais,  lasgard,  hindmost  person  in  a  race,  80,  43. 
Lard,  fat  bacon  or  pork,  803,  107. 
lares  (Lot.,  p{.),  household  gods. 
Large,  generous,  255,  86. 
Largely,  freely,  loosely,    inaccurately,    823*, 
E7. 
Latter,  later,  of  a  subsequent  period,  587,  600. 
Launch,  pierce,  cut,  lance,  473,  691 ;  hurl,  541, 
361 ;  to  be  launched,  pass  into  the  water,  640, 140. 
{Lanch  is  the  regular  spelling  of  the  early  editions.) 
Laund,  open  space  among  woods,  glade,  763, 
385. 
Laveer,  beat  to  windward,  tack. 
Lawn,  same  as  Laund,  833,  74. 
Laxatlfe,  laxative,  778,  765. 
lasar,  poor  and  diseased  person,  especially  a 
leper.  W\  6. 


liegator,  testator,  one  who  bequeaths. 

Letted  of,  hindered  from,  45,  886. 

Lev^,  Levee,  morning  reception. 

Ley,  lea,  arable  land  under  grass,  pasture  land. 
425,16. 

Like,  please,  341,  1771. 

Liking.  V.  n.  205,  153. 

Limbec,  alembic,  distilling  apparatus. 

Limbo,  a  region  on  the  borders  of  hell,  the 
abode  of  the  just  who  died  before  Christ's  coming ; 
used  figuratively  in  139,  94  (Tate). 

Llnstodc,  stafiF  carrying  a  match  used  to  fire  a 
cannon. 

Liquorish,  lustful,  wanton. 

Lively,  vividly,  to  the  Ufe,  880,  104. 

Loader,  doublet  (in  dicing),  385*,  27. 

Loll,  stretch  out  (the  tongue). 

Lote,  nettle  tree.  eeUig  atuinUia. 

Lubber,  big,  clumsy,  stupid  fellow,  especially 
one  who  lives  in  idleness,  242,  1844. 

Lubric,  lascivious,  wanton ;  in  212, 63  the  origi- 
nal meaning  of  the  word*  tmooih  and  tlippery,  is 
also  felt. 

Lug,  pull  (by  the  hair,  etc.),  361,  272;  bait, 
worry,  899',  4;  lug  forth,  lug  ovt,  draw  one's 
sword,  154,  31 ;  172,  62. 

Luggage,  what  has  to  be  lugired  about,  incon- 
veniently heavy  baggage,  249,  2327. 

Luxury,  lust,  lasciviousness,  223,  368. 

Macedon,  Macedonian.  751,  133. 

Machine'  (IHa'chiner  84^10),  a  contrivance 
for  the  sake  of  effect  in  a  play  or  other  literary 
work;  especially  the  use  of  supernatural  agencies 
or  persons.  288>,  43. 

Machining,  appearing  as  a  god  brought  in  by 
a  machine,  or  piece  of  theatrical  nuM^hinery,  719, 
120;  serving  the  function  of  a  poetic  maehintt 
491*,  16. 

Maidenhead,  maidenhood,  virginity  (used  also 
of  men),  443^  14. 

Make,  do.  875,  229;  proceed,  advance,  539, 
281. 

Malecontent,  malcontent,  244,  1956. 

Manage,  Menage,  use  sparingly,  husband;  in 
41,  674  used  in  the  sense  of  conduct,  carry  on,  but 
probably  also  with  a  mixture  of  the  preceding 
meaning. 

Manifest  of,  evidently  guilty  of,  112,  204. 

Manumlse,  manumit,  set  free. 

Manure,  till,  cultivate. 

Many,  company,  crowd,  732,  107;  meiny,  reti- 
nue, following.  775,  545,  n. 

Marling,  marline,  small  line  used  for  winding 
ropes. 

Martlet,  martin,  swallow,  swift. 

Marv-bones.  marrowbones:  but.  as  lued   ioe- 
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Passive,  BufiferinSi  unreeistiog,  BubmioBive;  cf. 
.  817,  554. 

Pastern,  used  of  the  human  ankle,  873«  62. 

Patient,  enduring,  endurant  of,  704*  1157. 

Pay,  smear,  cover  (with  pitch,  tar,  and  the  like). 

Peaking,  sneaking,  mean-spirited,  ITS'*  15. 

Peel,  plunder,  strip  of  poesesaions,  816,  343. 

Peregrine,    v.  n.  19S  37. 

Perfume'  («6.). 

Persecute,  pursue,  chase,  hunt,  449*  416. 

Per'spectlve,  an  optical  instrument  for  viewing 

)jects  (telescope,  microscope,  etc.),  13,  77. 

Philology,  the  study  of  literature  in  a  wide 

nse,  polite  learning,  743^  34. 

Philosophy,  the  knowledge  or  study  of  nature, 

ience,  289',  23. 

Phylacte'ry,  box  containing  texts  of  Scripture, 

>rn  by  Jews  during  morning  prayer  on  all  days 

cept  the  Sabbath,  223,  399. 

Picture,  the  art  of  painting,  414,  36. 

Piety,  filial  affection,  dutifulneas,  II49  419. 

File  (Lot.),  heavy  javelin,  227,  733,  n. 

Plagiary,  plagiarist,  26>,  54. 

Plalster  (v6.),  plaster,  477,  63. 

Plant,  colonize,  settle,  243,  1883. 

Plastron,  leather-covered  pad,  worn  by  fencers 

er  the  chest,  340,  349. 

Pleasure,  give  pleasure  to,  8091,  12. 

Plume  {8b.),  quill  pen,  pen,  65S  10. 

Plume  (vb.),  pluck,  strip,  strip  off. 

Plump,  flock,  437,  16. 

Point,  witty  or  ingenious  turn  of  thought,  360, 

7;  cf.  911,  331-364. 

Pointed,  appointed,  190^  32. 

PolI'd.  V.  n.  243,  1925. 

Poltron',  poltroon,  coward,  817,  413. 

?omp,  splendid  show,  pageant,  112,  242. 

'oppit,  poppet,  doll,  idol.  245,  2074. 

*orket,  porker,  young  pig. 

•orient'. 

»ory,  porous,  483,  536. 

*ounce,  claw,  talon. 

'ounc'd,  having  pounces  or  talons,  2fiO,  2411. 

'ounder,  something  weighing  a  pound  (fig.)  7 

,488. 

ounder  pear,  pound  pear,  a  large  variety  of 

cing  pear,   465,  127. 

ox,  name  of  disease,  used  in  imprecations,  124*, 

(Cf.  use  of  Plague.) 

ox'd,  infected  with  the  disease  pox,  131,  266. 
oynant,  poignant,  823,  21. 
ractlce,  frequent,  120,  825. 
raesclous,  prescious,  prescient,  having   fore- 
nr  ledge,  674,  242. 
rease,  press,  throng,  637,  933. 
recession,    procession,    n.    580,    671    (mis- 
t?). 

redlcament,  category,  118,  680. 
-efer,  bring  forward,  submit  (bill,  indictment, 
.  246,  2076. 


Presage  {vb.  trans.),  foretell,  give  warning  of. 
206,  148;  have  a  presentiment  of,  forebode.  763, 
118;  {vb.  ifUrana.),  have  foreknowledge,  460,  483. 

Presage'  (fl6.),  prognostic,  omen,  256,  141; 
presentiment,  prophetic  impression,  136,  131; 
foreknowledge,  prescience,  760,  41. 

Present  (v6.  Ircms.),  give  a  present  to,  601 S  2; 
{vb.  intrans.),  appear,  15,  11. 

Presume  of,  presume  upon,  rely  upon  as  a 
reason  for  boldness,  223,  388. 

Prethee,  prithee,  I  pray  thee. 

Prevail,  avail,  116,  461. 

Prevaricate  {vb.  trans.),  pervert,  make  swerve 
from  the  normal  application  or  meaning,  160',  21. 

Prevent,  anticipate,  come  before,  forestall,  6, 
131;  668,  1133  illustrates  the  passage  from  this 
to  the  usual  modern  meaning.  A  corresponding 
transfer  of  meaning  is  found  in  the  noun  Preven- 
tion ;cf.  233,  1145. 

Prime,  spring,  242,  1830. 

Probationer,  person  on  probation,  or  trial  as 
to  his  fitness  for  an  office  or  state,  212,  21. 

Procedure,  course  of  action,  conduct,  8,  88. 

Process,  course  of  proceedings  in  a  trial  at 
court,  604,  837. 

Prole,  prowl,  240,  1707. 

Proponent,  one  who  lays  down  a  proposition  or 
law,  219,  121.  See  note  on  line. 

Propriety,  right  of  possession,  600*,  38. 

Pro'spective,  telescope,  260',  3 ;  cf .  Per'spee- 
tlve. 

Protend,  stretch  out,  thrust  forward,  788, 104. 

Protracts  delay,  defer,  240,  1677. 

Protractive,  delaying,  of  putting  off,  249, 
2397. 

Prove,  make  trial  of,  test,  618,  610. 

Provoke  {vb.  trans.),  challenge,  596,  252;  call 
forth,  arouse,  awake,  897,  539 ;  propose  (health  of 
some  one),  464,  771 ;  {vb.  intrans.),  appeal,  166, 
346. 

Pruce,  Prussia,  768, 31  (Chaucer). 

Prune  up,  of  birds,  dress  the  feathers  with  the 
bill;  used  figuratively,  81,  13. 

Ptisan,  a  mild,  harmless  drink,  or  one  slightly 
medicinal,  as  barley  water  or  herb  tea,  210,  16. 

Punk,  prostitute,  strumpet. 

PupU,  ward,  person  under  the  care  of  a  guar- 
dian. 

Purchase  (vb.),  acquire  otherwise  than  by  in- 
heritance, 367,  n.  7. 

Purchase  {sb.),  that  which  is  acquired  other- 
wise than  by  inheritance,  8,  86. 

Purfle,  border,  decorate  richly  on  the  edge, 
847,  163  (suggested  by  Dryden's  original). 

Pursevant,  pursuivant,  one  of  the  third  and 
lowest  order  of  heraldic  officers,  848,  250. 

Puss,  411S32;cf.  Cat. 

Quaint,  skilled  in  the  use  of  fine  language, 
clever,  smart,  680,  698. 
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digest  strong  food;  of  conscience,  tender,  scrupu- 
lous. 260S  16. 
Quinquina,   v.  n.  489>,  25. 

Baek  («6.),  mass  of  clouds  driven  before  the 
wind  in  the  upper  air,  600,  544. 

Back  (vb.  tn/rans.),  drive  before  the  wind  (of 
clouds),  138^,  33 ;  (vb.  trana.),  strain  as  on  the  rack, 
give  a  forced  interpretation  to,  ISO,  156. 

Badll  (Lai.  pi.),  sort  of  olive  tree,  465,  124. 

Rage,  madness,  insanity,  ff4fff  710. 

Bamplre,  rampart  (fio-)f  817,  401. 

Ranch,  tear,  cut. 

Bap  (vb. ;  pret.  Bapt),  carry  off,  seise,  2,  52; 
rap  and  rend,  seise  and  take  away  violently,  172, 
64. 

Bash,  cut.  slash,  663,  1094. 

Bathe  (adv.),  quickly,  early,  466«  134. 

Baven,  have  a  gluttonous  desire  for,  248,  2258. 

Bebate,  blunt,  make  dull,  776,  502. 

Becepta'cle,  place  into  which  persons  retire, 
846,  61. 

Beoess,  retiring,  withdrawal.  688,  772. 

Bechless,  reckless,  heedless,  783,  1074. 

Beeord'(«6.),  761,  115. 

Becover  (vb.  trans.),  cure,  heal,  916,  778 
(Soame). 

Beek,  rick,  stack  of  hay  or  grain,  787,  35. 

Be'fectory,  eating  room,  especially  of  a  con- 
vent, 242,  1824. 

Befer,  bring  back,  reproduce,  represent,  886, 
550. 

Beflectlve,  reflected.  47,  1012. 

Befuge,  aflFord  a  refuge  to,  shelter,  protect, 
674,  779. 

B«f  use,  outcast  portion  of  some  class  of  persons, 
leavings,  634,  726.     (See  note  on  line.) 

Begallo,  regalo,  present  of  choice  food  or  drink, 
elegant  repast,  63^  12. 

Begorge,  swallow  back.  794,  186. 

Beject,  throw  back,  put  away  into  a  place, 
620*,  10. 

Belatlon,  relationship,  kinship,  127*,  45. 

Beiease,  relax,  moderate,  636,  32. 

Bellct,  relic.  144,  544  (Tate?). 

Bemalnders,  remnants,  243,  1896. 

Bemark,  observation.  8,  82. 

Bemember,  remind,  600^,  19. 

Bemorse,  pity,  compassion,  663,  743. 

Bendy  tear  in  pieces,  764,  347 ;  rap  and  rend,  v. 
Bap. 

Bender,  give  back,  restore,  813,  146;  give  up, 
surrender,  474,  744. 

Benegado,  renegade. 

Benounce.  v.  n.  126S  34. 


Bequlre,  ask  for,  demand,  897,  669 ; 
search  for,  466,  160. 

Besolve  (vb.  irane.),  melt,  dissolve,  238»  4M; 
(vb.  irUrans.),  dissolve,  change  into.  2749  ^9. 

Best,  remainder,  remnant,  236.  1379. 

Bestlff,  restive,  inactive,  declining  to  go  for- 
ward, 209,  472;  intractable,  refraetorF,  817, 416. 

Bestore,  give  back  (fig.),  410,  194 ;  bxing  bide 
to  mental  cahn,  486,  671. 

Besty,  sluggish,  lasyi  170,  76. 

Betl'nue. 

Betlre  (vb.  trane.),  withdraw,  remove,  take 
away,  47,  995. 

Bevenge,  punishment,  chastisement,  485, 660; 
in  revenge,  in  compensation.  886*,  46. 

Beve'nue. 

Bevlew,  see  again,  646,  787. 

Bldgellng,  Bldgll ;  half  castrated  male  animiL 

Blvel'd,  shrivel'd.  wrinkled. 

Bock,  distaflf.  staff  or  frame  used  to  hold  wod 
or  flax  for  spinning. 

Bondeau,  form  of  lyric  poetry  characterised  by 
repetition  of  a  refrain,  and  by  a  limited  number  ci 
rhymes.  The  stansa  on  p.  263  is  not  in  the  sthet 
rondeau  form. 

Bope,  be  d^awn  into  a  thread  (of  some  g^utiBoai 
element),  drop  stickily.  468,  333. 

Bout,  throng,  mob,  rabble.  831«  742. 

Rovers.  Shoot  at  rovere.  v.  n.  284*,  25. 

Buelle.  V.  n.  490^  7. 

Bummer,  large  and  tall  drinking  slaas,  used 
particularly  for  Rhenish  wine,  216,  45. 

Sacred,  devoted  to  destruction,  accursed.  562, 
80  (Latiniem). 

Sagacious,  keen-scented.  226,  577. 

Saint.  Used  sarcastically  of  a  Puritao.  833. 
796. 

Sallow,  willow,  803,  78. 

Salve,  soothe  as  with  a  salve,  redeem,  906,  243. 

Salvo,  reservation,  excuse,  saving  clause.  226, 
606. 

SapUn,  sapling,  834,  129. 

Sarcenet,  a  fine  thin  silken  fabric  340»  364. 

Satiate,  satiated,  glutted,  661,  574. 

Saver,  v.  n.  239, 1638. 

Savorly,  savorily,  with  a  relish.  264*,  2. 

Sawtry,  psaltery,  stringed  instrument  some- 
what resembling  the  harp,  860,  358. 

Scabrous,  rough,  harsh,  unmusical,  d04*,  3. 

Scandal,  throw  scandal  upon,  traduce,  853^  607. 

Scape  (ab.),  escape.  162, 1095  (Tate). 

Scape  (vb.),  escape. 

Schilling,  Dutch  coin,  376,  281. 

Scour,  roam  streets  at  night,  332,  440. 


without  fear;  in  460»  409  the  seose  is  apparently 
**  without  inspiring  fear,  harmleflsly." 

Sein*  Shem,  eon  of  Noah. 

Sennlfflit,  week. 

Sensible,  capable  of  receiving  impreaaione,  ap- 
preciative, 670,  1230;  aenaible  of,  sensitive  to, 
A00^29. 

Sentence,  maxim;  short  saying,  usually  con- 
taiiiiag  moral  instruction,  309*,  18. 

Sequacious,  following,  inclined  to  follow,  368, 
50. 

Serapl&lmSy  seraphs,  919S  8. 

Set«  wager,  lay  a  stake,  52,  54. 

Settle,  bench,  especially  one  with  a  high  back, 
to  aocomxnodate  two  or  more  persons,  809,  44. 

Severely,  harshly,  mercilessly,  604,  779. 

Sl&ard,  leaves  or  leafstalks  of  the  artichoke  and 
some  other  vegetables,  blanched  for  table  use, 
1901,  82;  dung,  ordure,  223,  321. 

Share,  cut,  cleave,  652,  1019. 

Sheer  («&.),  shear,  cut;  v.  n.  34,  311. 

Shelf,  sand  bank,  reef,  shoal,  220,  829. 

Shent,  injured,  destroyed,  ruined. 

Sherd,  shard,  fragment  of  pottery,  803,  86. 

Sheriff.  V.  n.  153,  42. 

Sbtpiwrack,  Shlpwrack'd,  shipwreck,  ship- 
wrecked. 

Shos  («&•)>  jog,  shock,  78^  28. 

Shole,  shoal,  throng  of  people,  332,  395. 

Shore,  sewer;  common  ^u>re,  public  sewer,  232, 
1130. 

Show,  appear.  16,  137. 

Shrewdly,  sharply,  severely,  236,  1427. 

Shrleve,  sheriff,  156*,  3. 

Sice,  six-spot  (at  dice).  367,  93. 

SlglK    V.  n.  853,  600. 

Silly,  guileless,  helpless,  weak,  565,  136. 

Slmasre,  grhnace,  404,  31. 

Slmar,  long  robe  or  light  covering  worn  by 
women  (used  loosely,  without  precise  meaning), 
850,  341 ;  891,  100. 

Sincere,  unmixed,  unalloyed,  891,  48;  unhurt, 
uninjured,  855,  133. 

Sincerely,  unmixedly,  absolutely,  110,  43. 

Slnls'ter. 

Sklnker,  tapster,  server  of  drink.  822,  803. 

Slaver,  drivel,  suffer  spittle  to  run  from  the 
mouth,  892,  179. 

SUdder,  slide  clumsily  or  timorously,  546, 
749. 

SUffht,  sleight,  cunning  trick,  244,  2004. 

Smother,  that  which  smothers,  thick  dust, 
547,  827. 

Snaff,  rough  branch  of  a  tree,  671,  10. 

Snip,  shred,  small  ,  900S  14. 

Sophisticate,  coi  adulterated,  not  genu- 

ine, 17,  6. 

Sort,  flock,  oolle*  17,  2240. 

Sot,  fool,  booby  >1. 

Sound  (v&.),  sw  ,  66. 

auiAe*  swoop  c  ^king  term),  687,  931. 

South,  move  U  south,  484, 577. 

Sovereign,  all  royal,  potent. 

Spawlf  saliva  t,  63. 


Spet,  spit. 

Spettle,  spittle. 

Spire,  spiral,  curl,  731,  29. 

Spirit,  breeze,  459,  447  {LaHnimn) ;  in  84*,  30 
apparently  pronounced  as  one  syllable  (cf.  Sprite). 

Spiritual,  232, 1097. 

Spoom,  sail  before  a  strong  wind,  236,  1390. 

Sprlngal,  active  young  man,  youth,  353,  470. 

Springe,  noose  or  snare  attached  to  an  elastic 
bough  or  other  object,  and,  when  released,  catching 
the  game  by  flying  into  the  air. 

Sprite,  spirit.  234,  1225;  cf.  Spirit. 

Spurn,  kick.  828,  435. 

Squander  (v6.  trans.),  scatter,  disperse  (of 
troops  or  ships),  543,  571. 

Squeasy,  queasy,  squeamish,  160S  26. 

Squlntlfego,  squinting,  376,  271. 

Staff,  stanza.  517^  6. 

Startle  (v6.  inlrana.),  move  suddenly,  as  with 
fright,  778,  701. 

Starve,  die,  pine  away,  757,  441. 

State,  conmionwealth,  republic,  110,  66;  cf.  a. 
71,  22. 

Stead,  frame  of  a  bed.  803,  78. 

Steep,  abrupt  ascent,  steep  height,  272,  91. 

Steepy,  steep,  precipitous. 

Steerage,  apparatus  for  steering  or  directing  a 
course.  843,  351. 

Stench,  v.  n.  5,  48. 

Sterve,  same  as  Starve. 

Stew*d.  V.  n.  79^  24.  Christie  explains  aCsw'd, 
if  it  be  correct,  as  **  made  meager  by  stewing." 

Stickle,  separate  combatants  by  intervening, 
289S  31 ;  quarrel  pertinaciously  on  slight  grounds, 
172,  63. 

Stickler,  v.  n.  5,  41,  and  cf.  Stickle. 

Stigmatise,  mark  with  a  stigma  or  brand  of 
disgrace.  223,  401. 

Still  (adv.),  uniformly,  always.  778,  698. 

Still  (vb.  trans.),  drop,  722,  323. 

Straightened,  straitened,  cramped,  10,  245. 

Strain,  embrace,  485,  726. 

Strict,  tight,  close.  578,  48. 

Stridor,  harsh,  shrill  noise,  705, 1258. 

Stub,  stump,  end  of  fallen  tree  remaining  in  the 
ground,  766,  535. 

Stum.  V.  n.  131,  270. 

Style  («6.).  V.  n.  760,  34. 

Style  (vb.),  write,  describe,  151, 1051  (Tate). 

Submit,  lower.  16,  139;  v.  n.  10,  249. 

Suborn,  procure  secretly  or  unlawfully,  801, 
718. 

Suburblan,  suburban,  135,  83. 

Succeed  (vb.  Irana.),  give  prosperity  to,  cause  to 
succeed.  50,  1168;  take  the  place  of,  544,  617 ;  {vb. 
intrans.),  approach,  cleave  to,  474,  758;  descend, 
429,7. 

Success,  outcome,  result,  510*.  12. 

Successive,  by  succession,  hereditary,  113, 301. 

Suc'cessor,  852,  556. 

Succors,  succor,  troops  serving  as  aid  or  i 
anoe,  922'  {ConMcHon), 

Suffice,  supply  adequately,  890,  653. 

Suffls*d,  satisfied,  sated,  225,  554,  n. 
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Suff ragating,  voting,  having  right  of  Bu£fnget 
1061,  31. 

Suiting,  suitable,  suited,  703,  44. 

Sumner,  summoner,  an  officer  whose  duty  was 
to  summon  persons  to  appear  in  court,  746^9  28 
(Chaucer). 

Snperflce,  surface,  457,  316. 

Surcoat,  loose  robe  worn  by  knights  over  the 
armor,  754,  148. 

Swabber,  person  who  uses  a  swab,  or  cleaning 
mop,  on  board  ship,  376,  216. 

Swage,  assuage,  soothe,  148,  781  (Tate). 

Sweepy,  moving  with  a  sweeping  motion,  623) 
987. 

Swerve,  climb  by  winding  or  turning,  544,  604. 

Swill,  drink  greedily  or  to  excess,  336,  1418. 

Swinge,  whip,  chastise,  punish,  52>,  2. 

SwlHer,  Swiss,  native  of  Switzerland. 

Swound  («6.),  swoon,  781,  982. 

Table,  v.  n.  751,  130. 

Take,  betake  one's  self,  485,  662. 

Tale^  numbering,  count,  470,  212. 

Tally,  duplicate,  counterpart.  274,  256. 

Tarpaullng,  tarpaulin,  ca&vas  made  waterproof 
with  tar. 

Tawny,  tan  color,  buff. 

Tax,  accuse,  censure,  reproach,  388,  1521. 

Tear,  rage,  rant,  bluster,  124*,  14. 

Teemless,  unfruitful,  barren,  221,  228. 

Telnt,  tint,  color,  415,  178. 

Tell,  count,  208*,  24. 

Temper,  middle  course,  251,  2526. 

Tetter,  a  skin  disease  of  animals,  473,  672. 

That,  so  that,  851,  428. 

Theologue,  theologian,  divine,  250,  2441. 

Thick,  rapidly,  fast,  37,  478. 

Threat,  threaten. 

Thrld  (ri>.  and  v6.),  thread. 

Throughly,  thoroughly,  completely,  211^  14. 

Tiller,  till,  drawer.  340,  384. 

Timely,  betimes,  in  good  season.  0, 190. 

Tine,  tind,  kindle,  set  fire  to.  820,  636. 

Tinkle,  ring  (of  the  ears)?,  834,  94.  (C.  D.  ex- 
plains  as  tingle  ;  Webster,  as  hear^  or  resound  with^ 
a  emallf  sharp  sound.) 

Tire,  tier  or  row  of  cannon,  batteiy,  230, 1611. 

Tit,  girl  (used  in  contempt),  401, 14. 

Tony  (abbreviation  for  Antony) ^  simpleton, 
80*,  16. 

Too  too»  altogether  too,  excessively,  8,  111. 

Top,  excel,  do  one's  utmost,  136, 167. 

Towardly,  ready  to  learn,  docile,  promising. 

f*^^^^  :»..vi<kmAn4-a  nt  Anv  nccun&tion.  471*  636. 


TraTerse,  deny  formally,  oppose,  784»  12. 

Treas'nous,  treasonable. 

Trim  away,  waste  by  attempting  to  hold  a 
middle  course,  waste  by  vacillation,  241,  1795. 

Trine  («6.).  v.  n.  50,  1166. 

Trin'd,  joined  in  the  aspect  of  a  trta«,  773, 389. 

Triumph'  (v6.),  686,  666. 

Trivet,  three-legged  stool  or  stand;  trivet  fa6lc 
three-legged  table,  803,  84. 

Trumpet,  trumpeter,  848,  228. 

Tumbril,  tumbrel,  dung  cart,  825, 261. 

Tun,  large  cask,  specifically  one  holding  252 
wine-gallons. 

Turbant,  turban. 

Turmoil',  disturb,  agitate,  trouble,  526,  381. 

Tumey,  tourney,  tournament. 

TusB,  tuft  of  hair. 

TwlUet,  twilt  (T),  quilt,  172,  60.  (Chzistie. 
however,  emends  the  text  to  toilet,  which  may  be 
correct,  in  the  sense  of  «•  toilet-service,  articles 
used  in  making  the  toilet; "  or,  less  probably,  in 
that  of  *'  cloth  to  be  thrown  over  the  shoidden 
during  hair-dressing.") 

Two-handed,  extra-eised.  strapping,  powerful. 

Tympany,  inflation  of  the  belly,  bombast,  tur- 
gidness,  136,  194. 

Unaware,  at  unaware,  unexpectedly,  by  sur* 
prise,  758,  492. 

UncouUi,  unknown,  strange,  nneanny,  mys- 
terious, 771,  200. 

Uncumber'd,  unencumbered,  784, 18. 

Undertake,  affirm,  guarantee,  828,  476  (Chau- 
cer). 

Undeserving,  not  meriting,  who  did  not  de- 
serve it,  788,  190. 

Undlscem'd,  undistinguished,  unaepacated, 
588,767. 

Unequal*  not  equal  to  one's  task,  inoompetent, 
121,  910. 

Unfletch'd,  unfledged,  immature,  53^  14. 

Ungodded,  not  provided  with  a  god,  disbeliev- 
ing in  God,  atheistical,  245,  2036. 

Unhop'd,  unexpected,  not  looked  for,  862, 657. 

Unkemm*d,  uncombed,  unkempt,  328,  121. 

Unknowing,  not  knowing  how,  ignorant,  85, 
384. 

Unlade,  empty,  unload,  50,  1200. 

Unready,  not  ready,  not  prepared,  47,  1016. 

Unresisted,  resistless,  irresistible,  188,  4. 

Unrooted,  uprooted,  torn  up  by  the  roots. 

UnruJBe,  become  smooth,  cease  to  be  agitated, 
524,  212. 

Unsatlate,  insatiate,  insatiable.  122,  087. 


W  la^MMf     WlUSt    0«M#9     fW. 

V&re*  wand  or  staff  of  authority^  117«  605. 

Vajrlous,  diversified,  opposite  of  monotonous, 
>t3S  50 ;  many-colored,  variegated,  638,  2. 

VeeetlTe,  vegetative,  vegetable,  783,  1076. 

Velilcle,  a  substance  in  which  medicine  ii 
iken,  124>,  10. 

Vent  («&.)»  snort,  scent  (of  a  hound).  610y  687. 

Verjuice,  the  juice  of  crab  apples,  unripe 
-apes,  and  the  like;  an  acid  liquor  made  from 
ich  juice,  371,  73. 

Vemlsh,  varnish,  803,  105. 

Vest  («6.).  V.  n.  53*,  44;  garment,  robe,  614, 
10. 

Vest  (r6.),  clothe. 

View  (86.),  look,  gaze,  561,  780. 

Vile,  low,  mean,  of  small  value,  worthless,  461, 
32. 

Vlllanise,  debase,  degrade,  877,  405. 

Vindicative,  vindictive,  89S  4. 

Virago,  strong,  robust  woman  (without  bad 
snse).  103,  30. 

Vlrelay,  old  French  form  of  poem,  in  short 
nes,  running  on  two  rhjones,  witil  refrain,  850, 
65. 

Visard,  Tixard-mask,  mask  concealing  face, 
lerson  wearing  such  a  mask  (a  cant  term  for  a 
ourtesan),  62S  13;  67*,  4. 

Volume,  coil,  convolution,  579, 113. 

Votress,  votaress,  female  votary,  771,  225. 

Voucb,  call  to  witness,  230,  051. 

Vulgar,  common,  well-known,  362,  n.  15. 

"Wait,  accompany,  escort,  attend  with  respeot, 
»5,  657. 

lYallow.  V.  n.  78«,  22. 

TVant  ivb.  trans.),  be  without,  lack,  112,  107; 
vb.  irUraru.),  be  absent,  be  lacking,  797,  372. 

'Wanting,  needy,  poor,  48, 1003. 


Weason,  weasand,  wind  pipe. 

Weigh,  raise,  lift  up,  undertake,  611,  67. 

Well-breath'd,  long-breathed,  having  strong 
lungs,  117,  631. 

Well-manag'd,  well-trained,  670, 1226. 

Wex,  wax,  increase  (of  the  moon),  901*,  30. 

Wheii'(tn<.),  used  as  an  exclamation  of  impa- 
tience, 366,  12. 

Whirlbat,  Whorlbat,  cestus,  sort  of  boxing 
glove  used  by  Greeks  and  Romans,  749^  23;  464, 
30. 

Wilder,  lead  astray,  bewilder,  234,  1254. 

Wilding,  a  wild  plant  or  its  fruit;  espeoifllly  a 
wild  crab  apple.  388,  135. 

Wilful,  voluntary.  236,  1287. 

Wimble,  gimlet,  371,  68. 

Wlnoh,  wince,  236,  1427. 

Winking,  closed  (of  the  eyes),  832,  800  (Chau- 
cer). 

Wit,  intellect,  intelligence,  judgment,  sense,  26% 
28 ;  person  of  intellect,  genius,  605,  800. 

Witness,  testimony,  evidence,  218,  62. 

Wlttol,  contented  cuckold,  man  who  knows  his 
wife's  infidelity  and  submits  to  it,  169,  48. 

Woe  {adj.),  woful,  sorrowful,  wretched,  873, 
108  (really  a  noun,  used  as  subject  of  uhu). 

Wonderful,  wonderfully,  746*,  38. 

Woodbind,  woodbine. 

Wreathe  (vb.  fnms.).  twist,  663,  745. 

Writ  of  ease.  v.  Ease,  Writ  of. 

Writhe,  twHt,  whirl,  669,  448. 

Writhen,  twisted,  whirled,  604,  802. 

Yet,  in  addition,  767^  576.  ' 

Zambra,  ••  Moorish  festival  or  feast,  attended 
with  dandng  and  music"  (Velasques,  Spaniah 
Dictionary),  63^. 


INDEX   OF  FIRST  LINES 


A  CHOiB  of  bright  beautiee  in  spring  did  appear, 

268. 
A  kinflT  is  aonght  to  guide  the  growing  state, 

879. 
A  milk-white  Hind,  immortal  and  nnohang'd, 

218. 
A  pariah  priest  was  of  the  pilgrim  train,  888. 
A  plain-built  house,  after  so  long  a  stay,  73. 
A  poet  once  the  Spartans  led  to  nsrht,  71. 
A  pretty  task  I  and  so  I  told  the  tool,  77. 
A  qnahn  of  oonsoience  brings  me  back  again, 

126., 
A  Tirgim  poet  was  serr'd  np  to^^jr.  123. 
Aois,  the  lovely  vouth,  whose  loss  I  monm,  403. 
After  our  .^Isop's  fable  shown  to-day,  211. 
After  the  pangs  of  a  desperate  lover,  58. 
Ah  fading  joy,  how  quiokly  art  thon  past  I  22. 
Ah  how  sweet  it  is  to  love  1  60. 
All  human  thinp:a  are  snbject  to  decay,  134. 
All  were  attentive  to  the  godlike  man,  536. 
Almighty  critics  I  whom  our  Indians  here,  21. 
And  now  'tis  time  ;  for  their  officious  haste,  4. 
And  thon,  O  matron  of  immortal  fame,  610. 
Anns  and  the  man  I  sing,  who,  f oroM  by  fate, 

521. 
As  a  fair  nymph,  when  rising  from  her  bed,  910. 
As  country  vicars,  when  the  sermon  *s  done,  64. 
As  Jupiter  I  made  my  court  in  vain,  76. 
As  needy  gallants  in  the  scriv'ners'  hands.  71. 
As  seamen,  shipwraok'd  on  some  happy  snore, 

20. 
As  some  raw  squire,  by  tender  mother  bred,  52. 
As  there  is  music  uninformed  by  art,  11. 
As,  when  a  tree 's  cut  down,  the  secret  root,  55. 
As  when  some   great  and  graeions  monarch 

dies,  271. 
As  when  some  treasurer  lays  down  the  slick, 

410. 
Ask  not  the  cause,  why  sullen  Spring,  406. 
Auspicious  poet,  wert  thou  not  my  mend,  733. 

Behold  Ton  mountain's  hoary  height,  198. 
Below  this  marble  monument  is  laid,  735. 
Beneath  a  holm  repair'd  two  jolly  swains,  433. 
Beneath  a  myrtle  shade,  63. 
Beneath  the  shade  which  beeohen  boo|^  dif- 


Clarendon  had  law  and  sense,  917. 

**  Gome  if  ^ou  dare,"  our  trumpets  sound,  265. 

Creator  Spirit,  by  whose  aid,  406. 

Delight  of  humankind,  and  gods  above,  182. 

Descended  of  an  ancient  line,  199. 

Dim  as  the  borrow'd  beams  of  moon  and  stars, 

162. 
Discord  and  plots,  which  have  undone  our  aga, 

105. 

Fair  Iris  and  her  swain,  263. 

Fair  Iris  I  love,  and  hourly  I  die,  262. 

Fair,  kind,  ana  true,  a  treasure  each  alone,  268. 

Fair,  sweet,  and  young,  receive  a  prise,  203. 

Fair  was  my  mistress,  and  fine  as  a  bride,  904. 

Fairest  isle,  all  isles  excelling,  267. 

Farewell,  dear  Revecchia,  my  joy  and  my  grief, 

904. 
Farewell,  fair  Armeda,  my  joy  and  my  grief,  68. 
Farewell,  too  little,  and  too  lately  known,  174. 
Farewell,  ungrateful  traitor !  103. 
FooIb,  which  each  man  meets  in  his  dish  each 

day,  64. 
For  mighty  wars  I  thought  to  tune  my  lute, 

729. 
For,  since  't  was  mine,  the  white  hath  lost  its 

hiew,  3. 
From  harmonsr,  from  heav'nly  harmony,  262. 
From  him  the  Calydonians  sought  relief,  787. 
From  thence  his  way  the  Trojan  hero  bent,  921. 
Full  twenty  years  and  more,  our  lab'ring  stage, 

210. 

Gallanta,  a  bashful  poet  bids  me  say,  104. 
Gallants,  by  all  gooa  signs  it  does  appear,  56. 
Gentlemen,  we  must  beg  your  pardon,  263. 
Go  tell  Amynta,  gentle  swain,  202. 
Great  boy,  thy  tragedy  and  sculptures  done, 

906. 
Griev'd  tho'  I  am  an  ancient  friend  to  lose,  327. 

Happy  and  free,  securely  blesL  202. 

Has  winter  oaus'd  thee,  friend,  to  change  thy 

seat,  378. 
He  said,  and  wept :  then  spread  his  sails  before, 

503. 

TT I.- 1-1  — «-         •«        •        •        "    ■•       ••  
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How  anzions  are  onr  oares,  and  yet  how  yarn, 

358. 
How  blest  are  Shepherds,  how  happy  their 


How  blest  is  he.  who  leads  a  oonntry  life,  784. 

How  oomes  it,  sentlemen,  that  nowadays,  171. 

How  doll,  and  now  insensible  a  beast,  906. 

How  happy  in  his  low  degree,  200. 

How  happy  the  lover,  266. 

How  nimappy  a  loyeram  I,  64. 

How  wretched  is  the  fate  of  those  who  write, 


I  beg  a  boon,  that,  ere  yon  all  disband,  82. 
I  f  e^  a  flame  within^nich  so  tormentB  me,  52. 
I  first  transferrM  to  Kome  Sicilian  strains,  431. 
I  'm  thinking  (and  it  almost  makes  me  mad), 


I  never  did  on  deft  Pamassns  dream,  367. 

I  quak'd  at  heart,  for  fear  the  royal  fashion, 

269. 
I  think,  or  hope  at  least,  the  coast  is  dear,  279. 
I  *Te  had  to-day  a  dozen  billets-doux^  265. 
If  for  thyself  thon  wilt  not  watch  thy  whore, 

168. 
If  streaming  blood  my  fatal  letter  stain,  93. 
If  yet  there  be  a  few  that  take  delight,  87. 
In  country  beauties  as  we  often  see,  904. 
InCupid^  school  whoe'er  would  take  degree, 

718. 
In  days  of  old,  there  livM,  of  mighty  fame,  752. 
In  days  of  old,  when  Arthur  fiU'd  the  throne, 

872. 
In  Florence  dwdt  a  doctor  of  renown,  915. 
In  pious  times,  ere  priestcraft  did  be|^.  109. 
In  Saturn's  reign,  at  Nature's  early  birth,  335. 
In  that  wild  deluge   where   the   world   was 

drown'd,  13. 
In  thoee  cold  regions  which  no  summers  cheer, 

132. 
In  thriving  arts  long  time  had  Holland  grown, 

28. 
Is  it  not  stransre  to  hear  a  poet  say,  18. 
Is  this  thy  daily  course  ?  The  glitfmg  sun,  366. 

Ladies  I  (I  hope  there 's  none  behind  to  hear), 

124. 
Ladies,  the  beardless  author  of  this  day,  104. 
Let  this  auspicious  morning  be  exprees'd,  363. 
Like  some  raw  sophister  that  mounts  the  pul- 
.    pit,  417. 
Long  betwixt  love  and  fear  Phyllis,  tormented, 

70. 
Look,  look.  I  see  —  I  see  my  love  appear  t  900. 
Look  round  the  habitable  world :  how  few,  347. 
Lord,  how  reformed  and  quiet  are  we  grown,  66. 


New  ministers*  when  first  they  get  in  plaoe, 
153. 

No,  no,  poor  suflf'ring  heart,  no  change  en- 
deavor, 280. 

No  poor  Dutch  peasant,  wing'd  with  all  hb 
fear,  73. 

Nor  him  alone  produced  the  fruitful  aueen,  806. 

Now,  in  good  manners,  nothing  shonld  be  said, 
411. 

Now,  luck  for  us,  and  a  kind  hearty  pit,  103. 

Now  Night  with  saUe  wings  the  world  o'v- 
spread,  927. 

Now  turning  from  the  wintry  signs,  the  son, 
846. 

Now  with  a  general  peace  the  world  was  blest,  7. 

O  last  and  best  of  Soots  1  who  didst  maintain, 

269. 
0  siffht,  the  mother  of  desires,  266. 
O  sylvan  prophet,  whose  eternal  fame,  919. 
Of  all  dramatic  writing,  comic  wit,  53. 
Of  all  our  antic  sights  and  pageantry,  128. 
Of  all  the  cities  in  Romanian  lands,  832. 
Of  ancient  use  to  poets  it  belongs,  373. 
Of  bodies  chang'd  to  various  forms  I  sing,  386. 
Of  gentle  blood,  his  parents'  only  treasure,  101. 
Oft  has  our  poet  wish'd,  this  hrapy  seat,  76. 
Old  as  I  am,  for  ladies'  love  unfit,  890. 
On  a  bank,  beside  a  willow,  171. 
Once  I  behdd  the  fairest  of  her  kind,  413. 
Our  author,  by  experience,  finds  it  true,  77. 


Our  hero 's  happy  in  the  play's  conclusion,  172. 
Onr  play  's  a  parallel:  the  Holy  Leanie,  155. 
Our  vows  are   heard  betimes  I   and  HeaveB 
takes  care,  253. 

Perhaps  the  parson  stretch*d  a  point  too  far, 

899. 
Poets,  like  disputants,  when  reasons  fail,  81. 
Poets,  like  lawful  monarohs,  rul'd  the  stage,  123;. 
Poets,  your  subjects,  have  their  parts  assigned, 

76. 
Poor  mortals  that  are  dogg'd  with  earth  bdow, 

903. 
Priam,  to  whom  the  story  was  unknown,  853. 
Prologues,  like  bells  to  churches,  toll  you  in, 

69.  r 

l^gninalion,  loathing  their  lascivious  life,  805. 

Rash  author,  't  is  a  vain  presumptuous  crime, 
908. 

Save  ye,  sirs,  save  ye  !  I  am  in  a  hopeful  way, 

263. 
Scarce  had  the  rosy  Morning  rais'd  her  head, 

671. 
See,  my  lov'd  Britons,  see  your  Shakespesn 


So  mach  religion  in  your  name  doth  dwell,  735. 
So,  on  MsBander's  bftnks,  when  death  is  nifi^, 

So  shipwraok'd  pusengen  esoa^  to  land,  64. 
Some  naTe  expected  from  onr  bills  to-day,  70. 
Stay  Straneer  Stay  and  drop  one  Tear,  268. 
Still  idiall  Ihear,  and  neyer  qnii^  the  B«*ore,  322. 
Snoceas,  which  can  no  more  than  beauty  last,  61. 
Sure  there 's  a  dearth  of  wit  in  this  dull  town, 

264. 
Sure  there 's  a  fate  in  plars,  and 't  is  in  vain,  278. 
SylTia,  the  fair,  in  the  bloom  of  fifteen,  201. 

Tell  me,  Thyrsis,  tell  your  ang^uish,  157. 

The  bard  who  first  adom'd  our  natire  tongue, 

749. 
The  blast  of  oonmion  censure  could  I  fear,  79. 
The  chiefs  were  set,  the  soldiers  crowned  the 

field,  865. 
The  day  approach'd  when  Fortune  should  de- 
cide, 768. 
The  day  is  come,^  I  see  it  rise,  71. 
The  fame  of  this,  peihape,  thro'  Crete  had 

flown,  401. 
The  fam'd  Italian  Muse,  whose  rhymes  ad- 
vance, 106. 
The  gates  of  heav'n  unfold :  Jove  summons 

all,  653. 
The  gifts  of  heay'n  my  foil Ving  song  pursues, 

476. 
The  Grecian  wits,  who  satire  first  began,  215. 
The  judge  remoyM,  tho'  he 's  no  more  my  lord, 

259. 
The  lab'ring  bee,  when  his  sharp  sting  is  gone, 

261. 
The  longest  tyranny  that  eyer  swaj'd,  17. 
The  monmfui  Muse  of  two  despairing  swains, 

435. 
The  Prologue  durst  not  tell,  before  't  was  seen, 

52. 
The  shepherd  Paris  bore  the  Spartan  bride,  195. 
Th'  unhappy  man,  who  once  has  traU'd  a  pen, 

86. 
The    Wild  Gallara  has  quite  played  out  his 

game,  19. 
The  wrath  of  Peleus'  son,  O  Muse,  resound, 

811. 
Thee,  Sovereign   Qod,  our   grateful   accents 

praise,  919. 
There  liv*d,  as  authors  tell,  in  days  of  yore,  822. 
There 's  not  a  monster  bred  beneath  iJie  sky, 

912. 
These  cruel  criticsput  me  into  passion,  85. 
These  prodigies  afflict  the  pious  prince,  838. 
These  some  old  man  sees  wanton  in  the  air,  918. 
Thespis.  the  first  professor  of  our  art,  87. 
They  wno  have  best  succeeded  on  the  stage,  62. 
The^r  ^ko  write  ill,  and  they  who  ne'er  durst 

write,  62. 
This  day  the  poet,  bloodily  inclin'd,  279. 
This  jest  was  first  of  t'  other  house's  making,  60. 
Tho'  actors  cannot  much  of  learning  boast  ""^ 
Tho'  what  our  Prologue  said  was  ■adl'< 

74. 


Three  poets,  in  three  distant  ages  bom,  253. 

Thus  Acheloiis  ends :  his  audience  hear,  802. 

Thus  equal  deaths  are  dealt,  and  equal  chance, 
926. 

Thus  far  of  tillage,  and  of  heav'nly  signs,  453. 

Thus  have  my  spouse  and  I  inform'd  the  na- 
tion, 67. 

Thus  having  said,  brave  Hector  went  to  see, 
407. 

Thus,  like  a  sailor  by  the  tempest  hurPd,  192. 

Thus  long  jaj  grief  has  kept  me  dumb,  204. 

Thus,  theretore,  he  who  feels  the  fiery  dart, 
188. 

Thus  you  the  sad  catastrophe  have  seen,  280. 

Thy  fields,  propitious  Pales,  I  rehearse,  464. 

Th^  sacred  succor,  Arethusa,  bring,  439. 

'T  IS  hard,  my  friend,  to  write  in  such  an  age, 
734. 

'T  is  much  deeir'd,  you  judges  of  the  town,  20. 

'Tis  pleasant,  safely^  to  behold  from  shore,  183. 

To  all  and  sinsrular  in  this  full  meeting,  21. 

To  Amaryllis  love  compels  my  way,  1^. 

To  say,  this  comedy  pleas'd  long  ago,  56. 

To  you  who  live  in  cnill  degree.  214. 

True  wit  has  seen  its  beet  days  long  ago,  82. 

'T  was  at  the  royal  feast,  for  Persia  won,  731. 

'T  was  on  a  joyless  and  a  gloomy  mom,  277. 

Twelve  Spartan  virgins,  noble,  young,  and  fair, 
192. 

Two  houses  join'd,  two  poets  to  a  play  ?  156. 

Unhappy  I,  who  once  ordain'd  did  bear,  918. 

Wake,  wake,  Quevira !  our  soft  rest  must  cease, 

903. 
We  act  by  fits  and  starts,  like  drowning  men, 

107. 
Well  then,  the  promis'd  hour  is  come  at  last, 

412. 
Were  none  of  you  gallants  e'er  driven  so  hard, 

65. 
Were  you  but  half  so  wise  as  y'  are  severe,  79. 
What  nocks  of  critics  hover  here  to-day,  80. 
YHiat  Greece,  when  learning  flourish'd,  only 

knew,  72. 
What  has  this  bugbear  death  to  frighten  man, 

183. 
What  makes  a  plenteous  harvest,  when  to  turn, 

444. 
What  Nostradame^  with  all  his  art,  can  guess, 

260. 
What  Sophocles  could  undertake  alone,  84. 
What  state  of  life  can  be  so  blest,  411. 
What  think  yon,    sirs,   was  't   not   all  well 

enough?  66. 
What  vast  prerogatives,  mj^  Gkdlus,  are,  356. 
When  Athens  all  the  Grecian  state  did  guide, 

83. 
When  factious  rage  to  cruel  exile  drove,  133. 
When  first  our  poet  set  himself  to  write,  57. 
When  first  the  ark  was  landed  on  the  shore, 

107. 
When  for  onr  sakea  your  hero  yoiu.  reeign'd, 

26. 
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AbsaiiOM  and  Achitophxl,  106. 
AbsaijOm  and  AoHiTOPHSL,  Thk  Skoond 

Pakt  of,  137. 
AoiB,  Polyphemus,  and  Galatea,  The  Fable  of 

(Ovid),  403. 
JRneis  (VirgU),  487. 
JEstMVM  transform'd  into  a  Cormorant  (Oyid), 

918. 
Ag&inBt  the  Fear  of  Death  (Lnoretina),  183. 
Ajax  and  UlvBses,  The  Speeches  of  (Grid),  866. 
V  Alexander's  Fbast,  731. 
Amaryllis  (Theooritns),  169. 
Amours  (Orid),  Book  i,  Elegy  i,  729. 
Amours  (Ovid).  Book  i.  Elegy  iv,  730. 
'  Amyntas,  On  the  Death  of,  276. 
Awjja  MiRABiUB,  22. 
Answer,  The,  09. 
Art  of  LoTe,  Book  i  (Ovid),  718. 
Art  of  Poetry,  The,  908. 

ASTRiBA  RbDUZ,  7. 

Banois  and  Philemon  (Ovid),  802. 
Boccaccio,  Translations  from  : 

Cannon  and  Iphigenia,  890. 

Sieismonda  and  Qoisoardo,  792. 

Theodore  and  Honoria,  832. 
BBiTAmnA  RsDiviYA,  263. 
Bucks,  On  the  Dnke  of,  920. 

Canaoe  to  Macarens  (Ovid),  92. 

Caatlenuiine,  To  the  Lady,  20. 

CeoUia*8  Dav,  Song  for  St.,  262. 

Ceyx  and  Alcyone  (Ovid),  888. 

Charaeter  of  a  Good  Parson,  Th«  (Ghanoer), 

888. 
Charleton,  To  Dr.,  17. 
Chaucer,  Adaptations  prom  : 

Character  of  a  Quod  Parson,  888. 

Cock  and  the  Fox,  822. 

Flower  and  the  Leaf,  846. 

Palamon  and  Arcite,  762. 

Wife  of  Bath,  her  Tale,  872. 
Cinyraa  and  Myrrha  (Ovid),  806. 
CooV  and  the  Fox,  The  (Chaucer),  822. 
Concerning  the  Nature  of   Love  (Lueretins), 

188, 
Congreve,  To  Mr.,  412. 
Coronation  Panegyric,  13. 
Creech,  To  Mr.,  920. 
Creed,  Lines  to  Mrs.,  736. 
Cromwell.  Heroic  Stanzas  to  the  MamorT  of 


Driden,  To  my  honor'd  kinsman,  John,  784. 
Dryden,  Letter  to  Madame  Honor.  3. 
Duchess,  Verses  to  her  Highness  the,  26. 
Dundee,  Epitaph  on  Viscount,  269. 

Early  Poems,  1. 

Elbonora,  269. 

Empress  of  Morocco,  Lines  on  Settlers,  906. 

Enjoyment,  904. 

Epigram  on  Milton,  263. 

Epigram  on  Tonson,  736. 

Epilogues,  see  Prologues  and  Epilooubs. 

Epitaph  on  John  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  Vis- 
count Dundee,  269. 

Epitaph  on  Mrs.  Margaret  Paston,  102. 

Epitaph  on  Sir  Palmes  Fairhome*s  tomh  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  102. 

Epitaph  on  the  Lady  Whitmore,  267. 

Epitaph  on  the  Monument  of  a  Fair  Maiden 
Lady  who  died  at  Bath,  736. 

Epitaph  on  the  Monument  of  the  Marquis  of 
Winchester,  101. 

Epitaph  on  the  Poet's  Nephew,  Erasmus  Law- 
ton,  268. 

Epitaph  upon  the  E.  of  Ro— ster's  being  di»- 
miss'd  from  the  Treasury,  921. 

Epithalamium  of  Helen  and  Menelaus  (Theo- 
critus), 192. 

Essay  upon  Satire  (Mulgrave),  906. 

Essay  upon  Satire,  see  Discourse  concerning 
the  Original  and  Progress  of  Satire. 

Etherege,  Letter  to  Sir  George,  214. 

Fable  of  Ado,  Polyphemus,  and  (Galatea,  The 

(Ovid),  403. 
Fable  of  Iphis  and  lanthe.  The  (Ovid),  401. 
Fables,  Ancient  and  Modern,  736. 
Fair  Stranger,  The.  202. 
Fair  Toung^dy,  Song  to  a,  406. 
Fairbome/Epitaph  on  Sir  Palmes,  102. 
Familiar  Epistle  to  Mr.  Julian,  Secretary  of 

the  Muses,  921. 
Flower  and  the  Leaf,  The  ("  Chaucer''),  846. 
Four  Epitaphs,  101. 
Four  Songs,  202. 

(3eorgios  (ViigU),  440. 

GkMd  Parson,  The  Character  of  a  (CSiancer),  888. 

Gbaham,  Epitaph  on  John,  269. 

Ghnnville,  To  Mr.,  733. 
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Hoddesdon,  To  John,  2. 
HoMBB,  Tbavsultioms  tbom  : 
First  Book  of  the  Ilias,  811. 
Last  Parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache 
(from  lUad,  Book  vi),  407. 
HoBACB,  TbaxsziAtions  from: 
Odes 
Book  I,  Ode  m,  198. 
Book  I,  Ode  iz,  196. 
Book  m,  Ode  xziz,  199. 
Epode  II,  200. 
Howard,  To  Sir  Robert,  11. 
Husband  his  own  Cuckold,  Preface  to,  416. 
Hymn  for  St.  John's  Eve,  919. 

Ilias,  The  First  Book  of  Homer^s,  811. 
Iphis  and  lanthe,  The  Fable  of  (Ond),  401. 

Julian,  Familiar  Epistle  to  Mr.,  921. 
JuvSNAL,  Trakbultiomb  fbom  : 

First  Satire,  322. 

Third  Satire,  327. 

Sixth  Satire,  334. 

Tenth  Satire,  347. 

Sixteenth  Satire,  356. 

Killigrew,  To  the  Memory  of  Mrs.  Anne,  211. 
Kine  James  to  Himself,  918. 
Kneller,  To  Sir  Godfrey,  413. 
Knight's  Tale,  The  (Chaucer),  752. 

Lady's  Song,  The,  268. 

Last  Parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  The 

(Homer),  407. 
Lawton,  Epitaph  on  Erasmus,  268. 
Lee,  To  Mr.,  79. 

Letter  to  Madame  Honor  Dryden,  3. 
Letter  to  Sir  George  Etherege,  214. 
Lines  on  Settle's  Empress  of  Morocco,  905. 
Lines  to  Mrs.  Creed,  735. 
Lucretius,  Traxsiations  from  : 

First  Book,  Beginning  of,  182. 

Second  Book,  Begrinning  of,  183. 

Third  Book,  Latter  part  of,  183. 

Fourth  Book,  From,  188. 

Fifth  Book,  From,  192. 

Mao  Flecknob,  134. 

Mall,  The.  920. 

Matilda,  To,  921. 

Medal,  The,  125. 

Meleager  and  Atalanta  (Ovid),  787. 

Mezentius  and  Lausus,  The  entire  episode  of 

(Virgil),  926. 
Milton,  Epigram  on,  253. 
Mistaken  Hushed,  The^  920. 


Of  the  Pythagorean  Philosophy  (Ovid),  879. 

Oldham,  To  «ie  Memory  of  Mr.,  174. 

On  the  Death  of  a  yery  Young  GentlemaiL,  2T6. 

On  the  Death  of  Amyntas,  276. 

On  the  Duke  of  Bucks,  920. 

On  the  Marriage  of  the  fair  and  Tirtnons  lady, 

Mrs.  Anastasia  Stafford,  921. 
On  the  Toung  Statesmen,  917. 
Ormond,  To  her  Grace  the  Duchess  of,  749. 
Ovm,  Translations  from  : 
Amorea 
Book  I,  Elegy  i,  729. 
Book  I,  Elegy  iv,  730. 
Book  u,  Elegy  xix,  168. 
Art  of  Love,  Book  i,  718. 
Epistles 
Canace  to  Macareus,  92. 
Dido  to  ^neas,  98. 
Helen  to  Paris,  95. 
Metamorphoses 
Book  I,  386. 
Book  vni 
Baucis  and  Philemon,  802. 
Meleager  and  Atalanta,  787. 
Book  iz 

Iphis  and  lanthe,  401. 
Bookx 
Cinyras  and  Myrrha^  806. 
Pygmalion  and  the  Statue,  804. 
Book  XI 
JSsacus  transform'd  into  a  Cormorant, 

918. 
Ceyz  and  Alcyone,  838. 
Book  xii,  853. 
Book  xni 
Acis,  Polyphemus,  and  Cbdatea,  403. 
Aiax  and  Ulysses,  Speeches  of,  865. 
Book  XV 
Of  the  Pythagorean  Philosophy,  879. 
Ovid's  Elegies,  Book  n,  Elegy  xix,  168. 
Ovid'b  Epistles,  Translations  from,  88. 

Palamon  and  Arcite  (Chaucer),  752. 
Paston,  Mrs.  Margaret,  Epitaph  on,  lOB. 
Pastorals  (Virgil),  419. 
Pbrbiub,  Translations  from  : 

First  Satire,  357. 

Second  Satire,  362. 

Third  Satire,  365. 

Fourth  Satire,  369. 

Fifth  Satire,  372. 

Sixth  Satire,  377. 
Pilgrim,  The  Secular  Masque  from  The,  901. 
Poems  included  in  Examen  Pobticum  (Trb 

Third  Miscellany),  1693,  382. 
Poems  included  in  Miscellany  Posmb(Tbe 
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X*BOIX>GUX8  Ain>  £PILOOUB8  : 

Albion  and  Albanins,  Prolofirne  to,  210. 
Albion  and  Albaniua^pilogue  to,  211. 
Albumazar,  reyiyM,  FroiogiiiQ  to,  56. 
All  for  Love,  Prolocrne  to,  80. 
All  for  Love,  Epilogrue  to,  81. 
ALinboyna,  Prologue  to,  71. 
Amboyna,  Epilogrne  to,  71. 
Amphitryon,  Prologue  to,  261. 
Amphitryon,  Epilogrue  to,  262. 
Arviragos,  revived.  Prologue  to,  65. 
Assignation,  Prologue  to,  69. 
Assignation,  Epilogue  to,  70. 
Anreng-Zebe,  Prologue  to,  77. 
Aureng-Zebe,  Epilogue  to,  77. 
Cffisar  borgia,  Prologue  to,  86. 
Circe,  Prologue  to,  78. 
Cleomenes,  Prologue  to,  279. 
Gleomenes,  Epilogue  to,  279. 
Conquest  of  Granada,  Prologue  to  the  First 

Part,  60. 
Conquest  of  Qranada,  Epilogue  to  the  First 

Part,  61, 
Conquest  of  Qranada,  Prologue  to  the  Seoond 

Part,  62. 
Conquest  of  Granada,  Epilogue  to  the  Seoond 

Part,  62. 
Constantine  the  Great,  Epilogue  to,  172. 
Disappointment,  Prologue  to,  171. 
Disappointment,  Epilogue  to,  920. 
Don  bebastian.  Prologue  to,  259. 
Don  Sebastian,  Epilogue  to,  259. 
Duke  of  Guise,  Prologue  to,  155. 
Dnke  of  Guise,  Epilogue  to,  155. 
Duke  of  Guise,  Aiiother  Epilogue  to,  156. 
£pilogue  intended  to  have  been  spoken  by 

the  Lady  Henr.  Mar.  Wentworth,  when 

Calisto  was  acted  at  Court,  76. 
Epilogue  spoken  at  the  Opening  of  the  New 

House,  74. 
Epilogue  to  the  King  and  Queen  at  the  Open- 
ing of  their  Theater,  163. 
Epilogue  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  73. 
Epilogue  to  the  University  of  Ozfora,  1674, 

76. 
Evening's  Love,  Prologue  to,  57. 
Evening's  Love,  Epilogue  to,  57. 
Henry  the  Second,  EpUoeue  to^  280. 
Husband  his  own  Cuckold,  Epilogue  to,  417. 
Lidiaii  Emperor,  Prologue  to,  21. 
Lidian  Emperor,  Epilogue  to,  21. 
Indian  Queen,  Prologue  to,  903. 
Indian  Queen,  Epilogue  to,  908. 
Julius  CsBsar,  Prologue  to,  904. 
Kind  Keeper,  Prologue  to,  82. 
Kind  Keeper,  Epilogue  to,  82. 
King  Arthur,  Prologue  to,  264. 
Sang  Arthur,  Epilogue  to,  265. 
Limberhjam,  geeBixnd  Keeper. 
Love  Triumphant,  Prologue  to,  410. 
Love  Triumphant,  Epilogue  to,  411. 
T^vaI  Brother,  Prologue  to,  123. 
Brother,  Epilogue  to,  123. 
General,  Prologue  to,  87. 
d  Queen,  see  Secret  Love. 
1  Queen,  Prologue  to,  when  acted  by 
iromen  only,  66. 


Maiden  Queen,  Epilogue  to,  when  acted  1 1 

the  women  only,  66. 
Man  of  Mode,  Epilogue  to,  78. 
Marriage  k  la  Mode,  Prologue  to,  66. 
Marriage  k  la  Mode,  Epilogue  to,  67. 
Mistakes,  Prologue  to,  263. 
Mithridates,  Epilogue  to,  81. 
Mithridates,  Epilogue  to,  920. 
(Edipus,  Prologue  to,  83. 
CEdii>us,  Epilogue  to,  84. 
Pilgrim,  Prologue  to,  809. 
Pilgrim,  Epilogue  to,  899. 
Princess  of  Cleves,  P^logue  to,  124. 
Princess  of  Cleves,  Epilogue  to,  125. 
Prologue,  104. 

Prologue  at  Oxford,  1680,  .87. 
Prologue  for  the  Women,  when  they  acted: 

the  Old  Theater  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  6  . 
Prologue  spoken  at  the  Opening  of  the  Ne 

House,  73. 
Prologue  spoken  the  first  day  of  the  King 

House  acting  after  the  Fire,  64. 
Prologue  to  his  Royal  Highness,  upon  his  fir 

appearance  at  the  Duke's  Theater  since  h 

return  from  Scotland,  132. 
Prologue  to  the  Duchess  on  her  return  fro: 

Scotland,  133. 
Prologue  to  the  King  and  Queen  at  the  Ope: 

ing  of  their  Theater,  153. 
Prologue  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  72. 
Prologue  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  105. 
Prologue  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  106. 
Proline  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  1674,  7.") 
Prologue  to  the  University  of  Oxford ,  1681 ,10». 
Prophetess,  Prologue  to,  260. 
Rival  Ladies,  Prologue  to,  20. 
Secret  Love,  Prologue  to,  51. 
Secret  Love,  Epilogue  to,  52. 
Secret  Love,  Prologue  to,  when  acted  by  tl 

women  only^  66. 
Secret  Love,  Epilogue  to,  when  acted  by  tb* 

women  only,  66. 
Sir  Martin  Mar-All,  Prologue  to,  54. 
Sir  Martin  Mar- All,  Epilogue  to,  54. 
Spanish  Friar,  Prologue  to,  103. 
Tamerlane  the  Great,  Epilogue  to,  104.* 
Tempest,  Prologue  to,  55. 
Tempest,  Epilogue  to,  55. 
Troilus  and  Cressida,  Prologue  to,  85. 
Troilus  and  Cressida,  Epilogue  to,  85. 
True  Widow,  Prologue  to,  83. 
Tyrannic  Love,  Prologue  to,  59. 
Tyrannic  Love,  Epilogue  to,  60. 
Unhappy  Favorite,  Prologue  to,  107. 
Unhappy  Favorite,  Epilogue  to,  107. 
Wild  Gallant,  Prologue  to,  18. 
Wild  Gallant,  Epilogue  to,  19. 
Wild  Galhmt,  revived.  Prologue  to,  52. 
Wild  Gallant,  reviv'd.  Epilogue  to,  63. 
Purcell,  Ode  on  the  death  of  Mx.  Henry,  416. 
Pygmalion  and  the  Statue  (Ovid),  804. 
Pythagorean  Philosophy,  Of  the  (Ovid),  879. 

Rbijoio  Laici,  157. 

Rochester's,  Epitaph  upon  the  E.  of,  being  dii 

missM  from  the  Treasury  in  1687,  921. 
Rogers,  Upon  young  Mr.,  101. 
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Romiih  Gonf  eison,  Satixe  upon,  990. 

Rondelay,  407. 

Roaoommoii,  To  the  Earl  of,  173. 

Satire,  DisoourBe  coneeminf ,  282. 

Satire,  E^say  upon  (MnlgraTe),  906. 

Satire  upon  Komiflh  Conf  eBKncB,  920. 

Satire  upon  the  Dutch,  920. 

Second  Fart  of  Absalom  and  Achitoidiel,  The, 

137. 
Secular  liaaque  from  The  Pilgrim,  The,  901. 
Shenkin,  Of  a  noble  race  wai,  921. 
Sigismonda  and  Gnifloardo  (Boooaceio),  792. 
Songs: 

Answer,  The,  69. 

JBnioyment,  904. 

Fair  StrangertThe,  202. 

Lady's  Song.  The,  268. 

New  Song,  A,  201. 

RondeUy,  407. 

Stnig,  A,  66. 

Song,  202. 

Song,  203. 

Song,  A,  208. 

Song,  A,  904. 

Song,  A,  904. 

Song  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day.  1667,  A,  262. 

Song  of  a  Scholar  and  his  Mistress,  from  The 
Pilgrim,  900. 

Song  to  a  Fair  Toung  Lady  going  out  of  the 
town  in  the  sprins,  406. 

Tears  of  Amynta  for  the  death  of  Damon, 
The,  171. 
Songs  fbom  Plats  : 

Amboyna,  71. 

Amphitryon,  262. 

Assignation,  70. 

Cleomenes,  280. 
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